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QUINCE.  * 

Near  a  small  village  in  the  West, 

Where  many  very  wortiiy  people 
Eat,  drink,  play  whist,  and  do  their  best 

To  guard  from  evil  church  and  steeple, 
Tiicrc  stood — alas  !  it  stands  no  more  ! — 

A  tenement  of  brick  and  plaster, 
Of  whicli,  for  forty  years  and  four. 

My  good  friend  Quince  was  lord  and  master ! 

Wetcome  was  he  in  hut  and  hall, 

To  maids  and  matrons,  peers  and  peasants, 
He  won  the  sympatiiies  of  all. 

By  making  puns  and  making  presents  ; 
Though  all  the  parisii  was  at  strife. 

He  kept  his  counsel  and  his  carriage. 
And  laughed  and  loved  a  quiet  life, 

And  shrank  from  Chancery's  suits  and  mar- 
riage. 

Sound  was  Iiis  claret  and  his  head  ; 

Warm  were  his  double  ale  and  feelings  ; 
His  partners  at  the  whist-club  said. 

That  he  was  faultless  in  his  dealings. 
He  went  to  church  but  once  a  week  ; 

Yet  Dr.  Poundtext  always  found  him 
An  upright  man,  who  studied  Greek, 

And  liked  to  see  his  friends  around  him. 

Asylums,  hospitals,  and  schools, 

He  used  to  swear  were  made  to  cozen  ; 
All  who  subscribed  to  them  were  fools. 

And  he  subscribed  to  half  a  dozen. 
It  was  his  doctrine  that  the  poor 

Were  always  able,  never  willing ; 
And  so  the  beggar  at  the  door 

Had  first  abuse,  and  then  a  shilling. 

Some  public  principles  he  had, 

But  was  no  flatterer,  nor  fretter  ; 
He  rapped  his  box  when  things  were  bad, 

And  said  :  "  I  cannot  make  them  better  !  " 
And  much  he  loathed  the  patriot's  snort, 

And  much  he  scorned  the  placeman's  snuffle, 
And  cut  the  fiercest  quarrels  short. 

With,  "  Patience,  gentlemen,  and  shuffle." 

For  full  ten  years  his  pointer.  Speed, 

Had  couched  beneath  his  master's  table  ; 
For  twice  ten  years  his  old  white  steed 

Had  fattened  in  his  master's  stable. 
Old  Quince  averred,  upon  his  troth, 

They  were  the  ugliest  beasts  in  Devon  j 
And  none  knew  why  he  fed  them  both, 

With  his  own  hands^  six  days  in  seven. 

*  From  the  American  edition  of  William  Mack- 
worth  Praed's  poems. 


Whene'er  they  heard  his  ring  or  knock. 

Quicker  than  thouglit  the  village  slatterns 
Flung  down  the  novel,  smoothed  the  frock, 

And  took  up  Mrs.  Glasse,  and  patterns  ; 
Adine  was  studying  bakers'  bills, 

Louisa  looked  the  queen  of  knitters  ; 
Jane  happened  to  be  hemming  frills  ; 

And  Bell,  by  chance,  was  making  fritters. 

But  all  was  vain  ;  and  while  decay 

Came  like  a  tranquil  moonlight  o'er  him, 
And  found  him  gouty  still,  and  gay, 

With  no  fair  nurse  to  bless  or  bore  him  ; 
His  rugged  smile,  and  easy-chair. 

His  dread  of  matrimonial  lectures, 
His  wig,  his  stick,  his  powdered  hair, 

Were  themes  for  very  strange  conjectures. 

Some  sages  thought  the  stars  above 

Had  crazed  him  with  excess  of  knowledge  ; 
Some  heard  he  had  been  crossed  in  love, 

Before  he  came  away  from  college  ; 
Some  darkly  hinted  that  his  Grace 

Did  nothing,  great  or  small,  without  him ! 
Some  whispered  with  a  solemn  face, 

That  there  was  something  odd  about  him  ! 

I  found  him  at  threescore  and  ten, 

A  single  man,  but  bent  quite  double. 
Sickness  was  coming  on  him  then 

To  take  him  from  a  world  of  trouble. 
He  prosed  of  sliding  down  the  hill, 

Discovered  he  grew  older  daily  ; 
One  frosty  day  he  made  his  will — 

The  next  he  sent  for  Dr.  Bailey ! 

And  so  he  lived — and  so  he  died  : 

When  last  I  sat  beside  his  pillow. 
He  shook  my  hand,  "  Ah  me  !"  he  cried, 

"  Penelope  must  wear  the  willow. 
Tell  her  I  hugged  her  rosy  chain 

While  life  was  flickering  in  the  socket : 
And  say,  that  when  I  call  again, 

I'll  bring  a  license  in  my  pocket. 

"  I've  left  my  house  and  grounds  to  Fag — 

(I  hope  his  master's  shoes  will  suit  him) ; 
And  I've  bequeatiied  to  you  my  nag. 

To  feed  him  for  my  sake — or  shoot  him. 
The  vicar's  wife  will  take  old  Fox — 

She'll  find  him  an  uncommon  mouser; 
And  let  her  husband  have  my  box. 

My  Bible,  and  my  Assmanshauser. 

"  Whether  I  ought  to  die  or  not. 

My  doctors  cannot  quite  determine; 
It's  only  clear  that  I  shall  rot, 

And  be  like  Priam,  food  for  vermin. 
My  debts  are  paid — but  Nature's  debt 

Almost  escaped  my  recollection  ! 
Tom  !  we  shall  meet  again,  and  yet 

I  cannot  lc:;ve  you  my  direction  !  " 


DU    CHAILLU'S 

From  The  Spectator. 
DU  CHAILLU'S  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA.* 
This  volume  will  not  disappoint  the  un- 
usual expectations  it  has  excited.  The  re- 
gion traversed  by  its  author  has  not,  indeed, 
the  peculiar  fascination  of  that  which  still 
encloses  the  mysterious  sources  of  the  Nile, 
but,  except  in  this  respect,  it  is  not  surpassed 
in  the  striking  character  of  its  natural  fea- 
tures, by  any  portion  of  Africa  with  which 
the  researches  of  travellers  have  as  yet  made 
us  acquainted ;  while  the  strange  and  hith- 
erto unknown  animals  which  dispute  with 
scarcely  less  extraordinary  human  inhabi- 
tants, its  untamed  solitudes,  invest  it  with 
an  interest  to  which  no  other  portion  of  the 
globe  at  present  affords  a  parallel.  Unfortu- 
nately the  qualifications  which  make  a  good 
traveller  do  not  necessarily  enable  him  to 
describe  what  he  has  seen,  and  we  could 
point  to  more  than  one  dull  and  confused 
volume  of  African  exploration  wliich  has 
done  little  more  than  furnish  materials  for 
further  condensation  by  more  practised 
hands,  and  of  Avhich,  owing  to  its  bad  exe- 
cution, the  popularity  has  been  by  no  means 
commensurate  with  the  advantage  of  its  sub- 
ject. Let  us  hasten  to  say  that  the  literary 
merit  of  Mr.  Du  Chaillu's  volume  is  all  that 
could  possibly  be  wished,  and  that  in  this 
large  volume  of  four  hundred  and  seventy 
pages  we  have  not  found  one  which  we  were 
inclined  to  skip.  The  care  with  which  he 
kept  his  journal  from  day  to  day,  during  his 
progress,  a  task  than  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  trying, 
has  given  his  work  a  freshness  and  liveliness 
of  detail  which  is  of  the  very  highest  value. 
We  seem  to  get  the  impression  of  all  he  wit- 
nessed with  the  same  clearness  with  which  it 
passed  through  his  mind,  and  his  judgment 
in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  his  ma- 
terials cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  The 
usual  fault  of  travellers  who  are  inexperi- 
enced as  writers,  be  has  entif ely  avoided — 
that  of  following  too  servilely  the  course  of 
a  diary,  and  presenting  various  minute  par- 
ticulars which  ought  to  be  brought  together 
in  the  same  scattered  way  in  which  they  were 
at  first  picked  up.     In  the  main  portion  of 

*  Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Equatorial  Af- 
rica; with  Accounts  ol'  the  ^hlnners  and  Customs 
of  the  People,  and  of  the  Chase  of  the  Gorilla, 
('rocodile.  I.eo'pard,  Elephant,  Hippopotamus,  and 
"'  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu.  With 
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the  book  he  has  given  the  narrative  of  his 
actual  progress,  with  the  stirring  episodes 
with  which  it  was  enlivened,  but  on  other 
subjects,  such  as  those  of  climate,  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  slave  system,  of  the  native 
superstitions,  of  the  customs  of  the  more  re- 
markable tribes,  and  of  some  of  the  principal 
animals  he  encountered,  he  has  classified  his 
observations  in  separate  chapters,  and  has 
thus  been  enabled  to  steer  clear  of  much  use- 
less repetition. 

Those  who  look  on  a  map  of  Africa  will 
observe  on  its  western  coast  the  mouths  of 
several  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into 
the  sea  within  one  or  two  degrees  of  the  equa- 
tor. It  was  through  the  country  watered 
by  these  streams  and  their  tributaries  that 
the  journeys  of  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  extended ; 
his  respective  limits  being  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  north,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
south  of  the  line;  while  the  distance  to 
which  he  penetrated  into  the  interior  seems 
to  have  been  about  thi*ee  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  which  is  about  one-sixth  of  the  diam- 
eter of  the  continent  at  that  point.  His  ex- 
plorations were  accomplished  in  five  or  six 
distinct  trips,  after  each  of  which  he  re- 
turned to  the  coast  to  make  a  fresh  start  on 
the  next  occasion,  a  plan  necessitated  by  the 
limited  supplies  of  food  to  be  obtained,  and 
the  impossibility  of  taking  enough  clothes 
to  stand  for  any  time  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  almost  impenetrable  jungle. 

On  his  first  journey,  which  is  interesting 
enough  in  his  account,  but  less  remarkable 
than  some  of  his  subsequent  ones,  it  is  not 
requisite  to  dwell,  except  to  draw  attention 
to  the  peculiarities  of  African  commerce. 
This  is  conducted  on  a  system  which  forms 
almost  a  complete  bar  to  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  until 
some  more  effectual  way  of  getting  at  them 
than  at  present  exists  is  opened,  neither 
Christianity  nor  civilization  will  have  much 
chance  of  penetrating  more  than  a  few  miles 
inland.  The  rivers  are  the  highways  of 
trade,  and  their  banks  are  possessed  by  sev- 
eral different  tribes,  through  each  of  which 
every  article  has  to  pass  before  it  can  reach 
the  hands  of  the  captain  who  wants  to  buy 
it.  The  finder  of  a  tusk  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  coast  is  not  allowed  to  take  it  him- 
self to  market ;  he  must  transmit  it  through 
all  the  people  who  lie  between,  each  of  whom 
takes  a  percentage  of  the  profit.     The  sys- 
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tem  is  not  only  one  of  commis^sion  but  of 
trust ;  neither  the  first,  nor  any  succeeding 
middleman,  having  the  slightest  security  for 
the  goods  from  those  to  whom  they  are 
passed  on ;  so  that  if  the  various  percent- 
ages take  all  the  profit,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  the  unfortunate  owner  has  to  go  with- 
out altogether.  He  never  sees  the  white 
trader  who  is  ultimately  to  receive  his  mer- 
chandise, and  is  easily  made  to  believe  the 
most  absurd  tales  of  his  cruelty  and  fraud. 
Neither  is  honesty  the  best  policy,  for  if  a 
man  is  shrewd  enough  to  get  more  than  is 
considered  his  fair  share  of  trade,  by  means 
of  foir  dealing,  he  is  "  blacked "  as  we 
should  say,  and  may,  perhaps,  pay  the 
penalty  with  his  life.  The  white  men  also 
throw  much  temptation  in  the  way  of  the 
natives  by  entrusting  them  with  large  quan- 
tities of  goods  on  barter,  which  they  some- 
times keep  till  the  trader  is  tired  out,  or  suf- 
fering from  the  climate,  and  then  put  him 
off  with  a  very  slight  equivalent.  The  whole 
system  is  utterly  disorganized,  and  is  likely 
•to  remain  so  till  the  merchants  themselves 
succeed  in  reaching  the  head-quarters  whence 
the  produce  comes,  which  it  is  possible  that 
Mr.  Du  Chaillu's  exploits  may  now  show 
them  how  to  accomplish. 

Our  author's  next  journey  was  to  a  re- 
markable range  of  mountains  extending 
north  and  south  about  sixty  miles  from  the 
coast,  called  the  Sierra  del  Crystal,  beyond 
which  live  the  Fans,  a  tribe  as  to  whose 
cannibal  propensities  he  wished  to  satisfy 
himself.  His  doubts  w^ere  set  at  rest  the 
moment  he  entered  one  of  their  villages,  for 
he  met  a  woman  carrying  a  piece  of  a  human 
thigh,  and  saw  human  bones  lying  about  in 
all  directions,  a  body  having  just  been  di- 
vided. The  diet  seemed  to  agree  with  them, 
for  they  were  the  finest  set  of  negroes  he 
met  with  in  the  interior,  and  in  the  way 
their  settlements  were  gradually  extending 
tow^ards  the  coast  there  was  perceptibly  a 
more  enterprising  spirit  than  is  shown  by 
any  other  tribe.  They  are  also  very  war- 
like, and  excellent  workers  of  the  iron  which, 
in  the  shape  of  ore,  is  found  all  over  their 
countr}^  and  which,  by  a  tedious  process, 
they  work  up  into  a  much  better  article  than 
that  which  comes  to  them  from  Europe. 
Their  cannibalism  is  the  most  repulsive 
form  of  that  practice  we  have  ever  heard  of, 
for  they  eat  the  bodies  of  people  who  have 


died  of  disease,  buy  the  dead  of  other  tribes, 
and,  like  veritable  ghouls,  have  been  known 
to  steal  freshly  buried  bodies  from  the  cem- 
etery, and  cook  and  eat  them,  or  smoke  and 
carry  them  away  into  the  woods.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this  horrible  custom,  Mr.  Du 
Chaillu  thought  them  the  most  promising  of 
all  the  trijDes  he  met  with  ;  they  have  cour- 
age and  ingenuity,  and  treated  him  with 
unvarying  hospitality  and  kindness. 

The  Fans  were  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
the  tribes  visited  by  Mr.  Du  Chaillu,  but  he 
came  in  contact  with  a  vast  variety  of  others, 
whose  characteristics  he  minutely  describes. 
For  these  we  must  in  general  refer  the  reader 
to  the  volume  itself.  The  impression  left  on 
us  by  what  he  says  about  them  is  that  either 
his  tact,  firmness,  and  management  was  much 
greater  than  that  of  any  traveller  except 
Livingstone,  or  that  the  natives  of  the  West- 
ern coast  are  easier  to  deal  with  w'hen  they 
are  fully  convinced  that  no  interference  with 
their  trading  monopoly  is  intended.  In  no 
case  did  the  traveller  meet  with  any  gratu- 
itous molestation,  and  among  several  tribes 
who  had  never  seen  a  white  man  he  was 
considered  as  the  "  spirit "  who  made  all  the 
guns  and  beads  which  were  brought  to 
Africa.  He  generally  met  with  the  greatest 
hospitality,  Avas  tenderly  nursed  in  several 
attacks  of  fever,  and  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion left  the  whole  of  his  property  in  the 
charge  of  natives  with  perfect  safety.  The 
men  whom  he  employed  to  assist  him  in 
hunting  and  to  carry  the  immense  amount 
of  luggage,  provisions,  etc.,  which  he  always 
had  to  take  with  him,  acted  with  entire 
fidelity  and  devotion  to  his  interests.  And 
nothing  appears  to  have  delayed  his  prog- 
ress in  either  of  the  directions  in  which  he 
penetrated  furthest,  but  the  natural  obstacles 
of  the  country — the  thick  forests,  the  con- 
stant difficulty  of  obtaining  food,  the  gradual 
exhaustion  of  means  of  barter,  and  his  dis- 

•  •  •  # 

niclination  to  trust  himself  among  unknown 
tribes  with  insufficient  supplies  and  dimin- 
ished ammunition.  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  says, 
in  his  preface,  that  one  of  his  objects  was 
to  ascertain  whether  any  location  could  be 
found  suited  for  a  missionary  station.  He 
does  not  state  the  conclusion  at  which  he 
arrived  on  this  point,  but  from  his  account 
of  the  Ashira,  a  tribe  inhabiting  a  large  and 
fertile  prairie  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  from  the  coast,  disposed  to  regard  the 
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white  man  ^\ith  great  veneration,  not  more 
superstitious  than  most  of  the  natives,  and 
possessing  very  great  skill  in  textile  manu- 
factures, we  should  imagine  that  among 
these,  if  anywhere,  might  be  found  the 
opening  required. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Du 
Chaillu's  discoveries  relates,  however,  not 
to  the  men,  but  to  the  Beasts — apparently  so 
closely  related  to  them.  He  met  with  three 
new  species  of  apes,  two  of  which  are  very  ; 
remarkable  indeed ;  and  has  enlarged  and 
most  materially  corrected  our  knowledge  of 
another,  probably  the  most  extraordinary 
kind  existing.  One  of  the  two  former  is 
the  "  koolookamba,"  which  in  outward  ap- 
pearance is  more  like  the  human  species 
than  any  of  its  genus  yet  known  to  natural- 
ists. Its  skull  has  not  the  usual  receding 
shape,  but  is  domical  in  form,  while  the 
facial  angle  is  to  that  of  the  chimpanzee  as 
fifty-seven  to  fifty-four — the  facial  angle  of 
the  negro  being  seventy-five,  and  of  the 
Caucasian  skull  eighty-six.  Its  cranial  ca- 
pacity is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  ape  ; 
its  face  is  bare,  its  muzzle  less  prominent,  j 
and  fringed  by  something  like  whiskers. 
The  ears  are  very  like  those  of  man,  but 
their  position,  which  is  high,  diminishes  the  i 
resemblance.  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  was  at  once 
struck  with  its  likeness  to  an  Esquimaux  or 
a  Chinese  ;  but  the  animal  is  extremely  rare,  j 
and  he  was  able  only  to  procure  one  speci- 
men. Another  kind,  also  first  discovered 
by  him,  is  the  "  Nieshgo-mbouv^,"  an  ape 
which  builds  for  itself  a  shelter  in  trees, 
woven  of  leaves,  in  the  exact  shape  of  an 
umbrella,  very  neatly  made,  so  as  to  turn 
the  rain,  which,  as  it  must  be  renewed, 
probably,  every  other  week,  shows  that  the 
animal  is  of  rather  industrious  habits.  At 
night  this  ape  climbs  up  his  tree,  seats  him- 
self on  a  branch,  with  his  head  in  his  canopy, 
and  reposes  securely  by  throwing  one  arm 
round  the  trunk.  He  is  docile  when  caught 
young,  and  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  succeeded  in 
taming  one,  w^hich  became  much  attached 
to  him,  and  a  general  favorite,  but  died  after 
a  few  months. 

The  great  feature  of  the  book,  however,  and 
we  may  add,  one  of  the  principal  lions  of  the 
season,  is  the  gorilla,  probably  the  most  sav- 
age, terrible,  and  untamable  brute  anywhere 
known,  and  yet  presenting  a  portentous  re- 
semblance to  man.    Air.  Du  Chaillu  met  with 


the  gorilla  in  most  of  his  journeys,  his  first 
encounter  with  one  being  on  his  way  to  the 
country  of  the  Fans.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
generally  known  that  the  name  of  the  gorilla 
is  by  no  means  new,  though  we  have  never 
heard  much  about  it  till  lately.  In  the  voy- 
age of  Hanno,  which  took  place,  at  any  rate, 
some  time  before  the  destruction  of  Carthage, 
the  geographer  mentions  that  he  passed 
an  island  containing  creatures  "  with  hairy 
bodies,  whom  the  interpreters  called  goril- 
las ;  "  that  the  males  escaped  by  their  great 
agility,  climbing  rocks  and  trees,  but  that 
he  **  took  three  women,  who  bit  and  tore" 
so  much  that  it  was  necessary  to  kill  them. 
Their  skins  were  taken  to  Carthage,  and,  as 
Pliny  relates,  were  hung  in  the  temple  of 
Juno,  up  to  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the 
Romans.  Later  writers,  one  of  whom  is 
quoted  in  Purchas*  Pilgrims,  evidently  not 
being  able  to  make  any  thing  of  the  name 
gorilla,  changed  it  to  "  gorgons,"  which  at 
once  gave  the  story  a  mythical  aspect.  In 
the  dissertation  by  Dodwell,  prefixed  to  Hud- 
son's "  Geographi  Minores  " — which  Mr.  Du 
Chaillu,  from  his  remarks  on  Hanno,  does 
not  seem  to  have  seen — the  meaning  of  the 
"  gorgons  "  is  discussed  at  great  length,  and 
Dodwell  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a 
corruption  of  the  word  gorilla  mentioned  by 
Hanno,  which  was  probably  the  native  term 
for  the  creature  caught  by  his  sailors.  There 
can,  of  course,  be  no  doubt  that  Hanno 
picked  up  the  taord  somewhere  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  but  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  argues  that  the 
animal  itself  could  not  be  the  same  as  that 
now  existing  under  the  name.  The  gorilla 
never  runs  away,  especially  when  in  com- 
pany with  its  female ;  nor  would  it,  ha 
thinks,  be  possible  to  take  even  a  female 
gorilla  alive.  It  also  consumes  so  much 
vegetable  food  that  no  considerable  number 
could  have  found  sustenance  on  such  an  isl- 
and Hanno  mentions. 

The  few  modern  accounts  of  the  gorilla 
before  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  are  equally  uuvera- 
cious.  It  does  not  build  houses  of  leaves, 
and  sit  on  the  roof;  it  does  not  carry  ofi' 
native  women ;  it  does  not  attack  the  ele- 
phant and  beat  him  to  death  with  clubs  ; 
nor,  as  we  find  stated  and  pictorially  illus- 
trated in  Mr.  Gosse's  "  Romance  of  Nature  '' 
— does  it  sit  in  a  tree  by  the  wayside  and  drag 
up  unsuspicious  passengers  to  choke  them 
to  death.    But  though  all  these  stories  are 
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fables,  no  description,  says  Mr.  Du  Chaillu, 
can  exceed  the  horror  of  its  appearance,  the 
ferocity  of  its  attack,  or  the  impish  malig- 
nity of  its  nature.  It  is  not  a  carnivorous 
animal,  but  eats  enormously  of  its  vegetable 
food ;  it  is  not  gregarious,  but  generally 
found  in  pairs  ;  nor  does  it  usually  live  in 
trees,  though  the  young  may  sometimes  do 
so  for  safety.  It  avoids  the  hunter  as  long 
as  it  only  hears  him,  but  when  they  at  last 
come  face  to  face,  the  male  animal,  at  least, 
never  runs  away.  Probably  he  may  be  found 
sitting  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  the  female  feed- 
ing near.  She  gives  the  alarm  and  runs  off 
with  loud  cries.  Then  her  mate,  sitting  for 
a  moment  with  a  savage  frown  on  his  face, 
"  slowly  rises  to  his  feet,  and,  looking  with 
glowing  and  malign  eyes  at  the  intruders, 
begins  to  beat  his  breast,  and,  lifting  up  his 
round  head,  utters  his  frightful  roar.  This 
begins  with  several  sharp  barks,  like  an  en- 
raged or  mad  dog,  whereupon  ensues  a  long, 
deeply  gutteral,  rolling  roar,  continued  for 
over  a  minute,  and  which,  doubled  and  mul- 
tiplied by  the  resounding  echoes  of  the  for- 
est, fills  the  hunter's  ears  like  the  deep  roll- 
ing thunder  of  an  approaching  storm."  The 
brute  advances  by  short  stages,  stopping 
every  now  and  then  to  roar  and  beat  his 
vast  chest  with  his  paws,  which  make  it  re- 
sound like  a  great  drum.  His  walk,  from 
the  disproportionate  shortness  of  the  hind 
legs  to  the  heavy  body,  is  a  waddle,  which 
he  balances  by  swinging  his  long,  thick 
muscular  arms.  **  His  deep-set  gray  eyes 
sparkle  with  gloomy  malignity  ;  the  features 
are  contorted  in  hideous  wrinkles  ;  and  the 
slight,  sharply  cut  lips,  drawn  up,  reveal  the 
long  fangs  and  the  powerful  jaws,  in  which 
a  human  limb  would  be  crushed  as  a  bis- 
cuit." The  experienced  hunter  reserves  his 
fire  till  the  animal  is  about  six  yards  off,  for 
if  he  misses,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  es- 
cape. He  must  stand  still  and  battle  for 
his  life, — generally  the  poorest  chance, — for 
a  single  blow  of  the  gorilla's  heavy,  crooked 
paw,  breaks  his  breast-bone  or  tears  out  his 
bowels ;  and  no  weapon  which  a  man  can 
wield  can  resist  for  an  instant  his  enormous 
strength.  On  one  occasion,  when  Mr.  Du 
Chaillu's  party  Avere  out  hunting,  one  of 
them  wont  off  alone  in  a  direction  where  he 
thought  he  could  find  a  gorilla : — 

"  We  had  been  about  an  hour  separated 


when  Gambo  and  I  heard  a  gun  fired  but  a 
little  way  from  us,  and  presently  another. 
We  were  already  on  our  way  to  the  spot 
where  we  hoped  to  see  a  gorilla  slain,  when 
the  forest  began  to  resound  with  the  most 
terrific  roars.  Gambo  seized  my  arms  in 
great  agitation,  and  we  hurried  on,  both 
filled  with  a  dreadful  and  sickening  alarm. 
We  had  not  gone  far  when  our  worst  fears 
were  realized.  The  poor  brave  fellow  who 
had  gone  off  alone  was  ^ying  on  the  ground 
in  a  pool  of  his  own  blood,  and  I  thought,  at 
first,  quite  dead.  His  bowels  were  protrud- 
ing through  the  lacerated  abdomen.  Beside 
him  lay  his  gun.  The  stock  was  broken, 
and  the  barrel  was  bent  and  flattened.  It 
bore  plainly  the  marks  of  the  gorilla's  teeth. 

"  We  picked  him  up,  and  I  dressed  his 
wounds  as  well  as  I  could  with  rags  torn 
from  my  clothes.  When  I  had  given  him  a 
little  brandy  to  drink  he  came  to  himself, 
and  was  able,  but  with  great  difficulty,  to 
speak.  He  said  that  he  had  met  the  gorilla 
suddenly  and  face  to  face,  and  that  it  had 
not  attempted  to  escape.  It  was,  he  said, 
a  huge  male,  and  seemed  very  savage.  It 
was  in  a  very  gloomy  part  of  the  wood,  and 
the  darkness,  I  suppose,  made  him  miss. 
He  said  he  took  good  aim,  and  fired  when 
the  beast  was  only  eight  yards  off.  The 
ball  merely  wounded  it  in  the  side.  It  at 
once  began  beating  its  breasts,  and  with  the 
greatest  rage  advanced  upon  him. 

**  To  run  away  was  impossible.  He  would 
have  been  caught  in  the  jungle  before  he  had 
gone  a  dozen  steps. 

"He  stood  his  ground,  and  as  quickly  as 
he  could  reloaded  his  gun.  Just  as  he  raised 
it  to  fire  the  gorilla  dashed  it  out  of  his 
hands,  the  gun  going  off  in  the  fall;  and 
then  in  an  instant,  and  with  a  terrible  roar, 
the  animal  gave  him  a  tremendous  blow 
with  its  immense  open  paw,  frightfully  lac- 
erating the  abdomen,  and  with  this  single 
blow  laying  bare  part  of  the  intestines.  As 
he  sank,  bleeding,  to  the  ground,  the  mon- 
ster seized  the  gun,  and  the  poor  hunter 
thought  he  would  have  his  brains  dashed 
out  with  it.  But  the  gorilla  seemed  to  have 
looked  upon  this  also  as  an  enemy,  and  in 
his  rage  almost  flattened  the  barrel  between 
his  strong  jaws. 

"  When  we  came  upon  the 
gorilla  was  gone.  This  is  their  mode  when 
attacked — to  strike  one  or  two  blows,  and 
then  leave  the  victims  of  their  rage  on  the 
ground  and  go  off  into  the  woods." 

The  man  died,  but  his  probable  destroyer 
was  killed  a  day  or  two  afterwards. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  space  to  men- 
tion several  other  strange  and  formidable 


ground  the 
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creatures  which  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  encountered, 
among  which,  venomous  insects  were  the 
most  annoying ;  but  he  had  much  sport,  and 
sometimes  not  a  little  danger,  in  pursuit  of 
all  the  animals  mentioned  in  his  title-page. 
In  his  quest  of  striking  natural  scenes  he 
was  less  fortunate.  He  came  within  sound 
of  a  cataract  on  one  of  the  largest  rivers, 
which,  from  the  aspect  of  the  country 
through  which  it  ran,  must  probably  be  one 
of  the  grandest  anywhere  existing ;  but  his 
boat  was  too  frail  to  face  the  rapids,  and 
the  land  journey  too  destitute  of  supplies  to 
be  attempted.  He  was  equally  unsuccessful 
in  attempting  to  ascend  a  mountain  about 
twelve  thousand  feet  high  ;  from  which  en- 
terprise, however,  nothing  turned  him  back 
but  sheer  starvation  and  the  complete  failure 
of  his  shoes.  That  he  should  ever  have 
tried  shows  unusual  resolution  under  the 
circumstances.  Altogether,  we  cannot  too 
strongly  express  our  admiration  of  the  un- 
daunted pluck  and  resolution  which  carried 
him  to  the  points  actually  accomplished  in 
other  directions.  He  performed  the  whole 
distance,  eight  thousand  miles,  on  foot,  and 
the  amount  of  fever  ho  went  through  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  he  consumed 
in  four  years  fourteen  ounces  of  quinine. 


From  The  Athenaeum. 
THE  NEW  TRAVELLER'S  TALES. 

Mny  14,  1861. 

The  public  seem  to  be  under  a  delusion 
which,  I  think,  has  been  greatly  produced 
by  what  I  must  consider  the  unwise  conduct 
of  some  fellows  of  one  of  the  best-conducted, 
most  excellent,  and  most  justly  popular  of 
our  scientific  societies. 

Some  time  ago  the  arrival  of  a  new  Afri- 
can traveller  was  announced.  He  read  his 
paper  at  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  his  qualifica- 
tions as  a  traveller  were  of  the  slightest  de- 
scription ;  but  some  of  the  fellows  seem  to 
have  been  so  taken  with  his  tales  about  the 
gorillas  and  other  animals,  that  they  have 
allowed  him  to  make  one  of  their  rooms  into 
a  museum,  and  thus  a  great  eclat  has  been 
given  to  his  labors,  certainly  not  on  account 
of  his  geographical  discoveries,  for  the  map 
appended  to  his  work  is  one  of  the  most 
primitive  that  I  have  seen  for  years.  If  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  had  transmitted 


the  zoological  notes  and  the  collection  to  the 
Zoological  Society,  it  would  soon  have  been 
seen  that  his  qualifications  as  a  naturalist 
were  of  the  lowest  order,  and  that  he  has 
made  few,  if  any,  additions  to  our  previous 
knowledge. 

I  have  examined  the  collection  of  mamma- 
lia with  care,  and  there  is  not  a  specimen 
among  them  that  indicates  that  the  collec- 
tor had  traversed  any  new  region.  On  the 
contrary,  all  the  kinds  contained  in  it  have^ 
been  received  long  ago  from  the  different 
trading  stations  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
and  can  easily  be  procured  from  them  ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  specimens  are  pre- 
pared (bad  state  as  they  are  in)  shows  that 
they  must  have  been  preserved  in  or  near  the 
habitation  of  civilized  men,  and  not  in  "  the 
forest "  where  "  daylight  is  almost  shut 
out ;  "  and  the  whole  of  the  twenty  species 
which  are  said  to  be  new  to  science  dwindle 
into  thin  air. 

From  the  interest  which  some  of  the  fel- 
lows of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  ap- 
pear to  attach  to  "  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Go- 
rilla," one  would  suppose  that  they  thought 
that  the  animals  were  now  for  the  first  time 
brought  to  Europe,  whereas  we  have  been 
receiving  specimens  of  them  for  the  last  fif- 
teen years,  both  from  the  missionaries  and 
the  traders  in  those  parts,  until  almost  every 
museum  in  Europe  is  provided  with  speci- 
mens, and  some  of  them,  as,  for  example, 
that  in  the  museum  of  Vienna,  which  was 
shown  at  the  naturalists'  meeting  in  18-36, 
is  considerably  larger  than  any  shown  at 
Whitehall  Place. 

Turning  from  the  collection  to  the  book, 
one  must  be  struck  with  the  improbable  sto- 
ries that  it  contains,  and  must  observe  that 
there  is  the  same  exaggeration  in  the  illus- 
trations (which  have  evidently  been  prepared 
in  this  country  from  the  notes  of  the  author, 
and  not  from  sketches  on  the  spot)  as  there 
is  in  the  text.  Some  of  them  are  copied 
from  figures  prepared  in  this  country  to  rep- 
resent other  kinds,  or  for  other  purposes, 
and  without  acknowledgment. 

As  an  instance,  I  may  state  that  the  young 
of  the  gorilla  and  the  "  Niare,"  or  wild  bull, 
are  described  as  quite  untamable.  Now 
we  have  reliable  accounts  of  young  gorillas 
having  been  kept  in  confinement,  and  even 
shipped  for  England,  and  being  any  thing 
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but  so  violent;  and  as  for  the  "Niar^,"  it  is 
the  animal  known  in  Sierra  Leone  and  over 
Central  and  West  Africa  as  the  bush  cow, 
and  the  specimen  of  it  that  was  alive  for 
some  years  in  this  country,  I  can  testify, 
from  my  own  knowledge,  was  as  mild  and 
inoffensive  as  our  own  domestic  cattle.  To 
show  the  little  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the 
illustrations,  I  may  state  that  the  horns  of 
this  animal,  in  each  of  the  three  plates  on 
which  it  is  figured,  are  turned  in  a  wrong 
direction.  In  the  same  way  the  horns  of  the 
*'  new  antelope  "  (figured  at  p.  306),  which 
is  an  animal  that  was  described  many  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Ogilby,  under  the  name  of  An- 
telope euryceros,  are  so  incorrectly  repre- 
sented, that  they  do  not  even  show  the 
section  of  the  genus  to  which  the  species 


belongs ;  but  if  any  one  wishes  to  satisfy 
himself  how  much  an  animal  can  be  carica- 
tured, let  him  compare  the  plate  of  the 
"  white-fronted  hog  "  with  the  living  speci- 
men of  the  same  species  now  alive  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  or  with  the  figure  of 
that  animal  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Soci- 
ety. Indeed,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  have  identified  these  animals  if  we  had 
not  had  the  skins  in  the  collection  so  as  to 
make  the  comparison.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
to  make  these  observations,  but  I  think  the 
cause  of  truth  and  science  requires  it.  We 
are  overburdened  with  useless  synonjona, 
and  Natural  History  may  be  converted  into 
a  romance  rather  than  a  science  by  travel- 
lers' tales,  if  they  are  not  exposed  at  the  time. 
John  Edwaed  Gray. 


The  collection  of  the  Campana  Museum  at 
Rome  has  been  purchased  for  the  emperor  of  the 
French  by  M.  Renier,  of  the  Institute,  and  M. 
Cornu,  the  historical  painter,  who  have  been  in 
Rome  for  tlie  hast  six  weeks  conducting  the  ne- 
gotiation of  the  purchase. 


Geology  of  the  Arctic  Regions. — Some 
interesting  details  concerning  the  geology  of  the 
polar  regions  have  been  collected  and  brought 
before  the  Royal  Geological  Society  by  Dr.  Da- 
vid Walker.  'J'hcy  arc  the  results  of  the  au- 
thor's observations  during  the  voyage  of  the 
Fox  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  Oi?  ap- 
proaching the  coast  of  South  Greenland,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  mountains  at  once  shows  their 
igneous  origin,  and  are  found  to  be  composed  of 
granite,  gneiss,  and  micaschist,  with  occasional 
intervals  of  qnartzose  rock.  After  proceeding 
along  the  coast  line  for  some  five  hundred  miles 
volcanic  rocks  appear.  These  are  first  seen  at 
Disco  Island,  and  continue,  with  a  few  inter- 
ruptions, as  far  north  as  the  expedition  reached. 
The  precise  formation  of  the  land  between  Jones' 
Sound  and  Lancaster  Sound  is  not  known,  but 
from  its  turbular  apjiearance  it  is  most  likely  the 
same  upper  silurian  limestone  that  occurs  further 
westward  in  Barrow  Strait.  To  the  southward 
of  Lancaster  Sound  silurian  limestone  appears 
as  far  as  Possession  Bay,  where  the  primary  and 
metamorphic  rocks  make  their  appearance.  Be- 
yond Crokcr's  Bay,  as  far  westward  as  visited, 
ihc  formation  is  upper  silurian  limestone  ;  the 
hills  of  this  present  tabulated  fronts  to  the  sea, 
with  deep  ravines  intervening,  rendering  these 
hills  somewhat  cone-shaped.     The  west  coast  of 


Regent  Inlet  is  of  the  same  formation.  The  fos- 
sils brought  home  by  the  author  from  these  arc- 
tic regions  astonish  us  by  their  resemblance  to 
those  of  Dudley  and  Colebrookdale. 


Temperance  Societies  in  Germany  in 
THE  Sixteenth  Century. — The  various  laws 
which  were  frequently  enacted  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  to  check  drunkenness, 
or,  at  least,  immoderate  drinking  of  wine  and 
spirits,  proved  utterly  abortive,  owing  to  the  so- 
cial life  of  the  middle  ages,  which  was  chiefly 
based  upon  quaffing. 

Charlemagne  himself  was  obliged  to  order 
that  the  counts  and  margraves  should  at  least 
be  sober  when  sitting  in  courts  of  justice,  while 
the  German  emperors  vvei-e  at  their  coronation- 
ceremony,  asked,  "whether  they  promise,  by  the 
help  of  God,  to  lead  a  sober  life  ?  "  Indeed,  all 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  sixteenili  century 
were  mainly  directed  against  drunkenness,  but 
not  against  drinldnr).  Even  Luther  was  no  en- 
emy to  wine  ;  witness  the  large  goblet  (still  ex- 
tant at  Nuremberg)  which  Ije  presented  to  his 
friend  Jonas. 

A  temperance  society  was  at  last  formed  by 
the  aristocracy  in  the  si.Kteenth  century,  aiKi  the 
following  were  among  the  rules  : — 

1.  To  drink  daily  only  14  cups  of  wine. 

2.  Italian,  Spanish,  or  hot-spiced  wines  are 
prohibited,  beyond  1  cup  a  day,  which  must  be 
deducted  from  the  daily  allowance. 

3.  For  the  further  quenching  of  thirst,  beer  is 
allowed. 

4.  These  14  cups  must  not  be  drunk  at  once, 
but  after  at  least  three  intervals. 


i^R.  motley's  letter. 


[We  republish  entire,  from  the  London  Times  of 
May  23  and  24,  tlie  magnificent  paper  of  the  his- 
torian Motley  on  the  American  Rebellion.  Mr. 
Motley  discusses  the  Avhole  subject  in  a  style  of 
such  singular  grace  and  poAver,  and  exposes  the 
real  character  of  the  Southern  Kebellioa  in  so  for- 
cible a  manner  that  his  argument  is  unanswerable. 
The  paper  has  a  historical  value  aside  from  its  im- 
mediate interest,  and  we  can  do  our  readers  no 
more  thankful  serviee  than  in  laying  it  before 
them  in  full,  at  the  risk  of  the  exclusion  of  other 
matter. — JV.  Y.  Evening  Post.] 

THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL 
WAR. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Times  :  The  de  facto 
question  in  America  has  been  referred  at 
last  to  the  dread  arbitrament  of  civil  war. 
Time  and  events  must  determine  whether 
the  "  great  Republic  "  is  to  disappear  from 
the  roil  of  nations,  or  whether  it  is  destined 
to  survive  the  storm  which  has  gathered 
over  its  head.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  readi- 
ness in  England  to  prejudge  the  case ;  a 
disposition  not  to  exult  in  our  downfall,  but 
to  accept  the  fact ;  for  nations,  as  well  as 
individuals,  may  often  be  addressed  in  the 
pathetic  language  of  the  poet — 

"Donee  cris  felix,  multos  numerabis  amices, 
Tempera  cum  fuerint  nubila,  nullus  erit." 

Yet  the  trial  by  the  ordeal  of  battle  has 
hardly  commenced,  and  it  would  be  presump- 
tuous to  affect  to  penetrate  the  veil  of  even 
the  immediate  future.  But  the  question  de 
Jure  is  a  different  one.  The  right  and  the 
wrong  belong  to  the  past,  are  hidden  by  no 
veil,  and  may  easily  be  read  by  all  who  are 
not  wilfully  blind.  Yet  it  is  often  asked, 
Why  have  the  Americans  taken  up  arms  ? 
Why  has  the  United  States  Government 
plunged  into  what  is  sometimes  called  **  this 
wicked  war "  ?  Especially  it  is  thought 
amazing  in  England  that  the  President 
should  have  recently  called  for  a  great  army 
of  volunteers  and  regulars,  and  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Free  States  should  have 
sprung  forward  as  one  man  at  his  call,  like 
men  suddenly  relieved  from  a  spell.  It 
would  have  been  amazing  had  the  call  been 
longer  delayed.  The  national  flag,  insulted 
and  defied  for  many  months,  had  at  last  been 
lowered,  after  the  most  astonishing  kind  of 
siege  recorded  in  history,  to  an  armed  and 
organized  rebellion ;  and  a  prominent  per- 
sonage in  the  Government  of  the  Southern 
"  Confederacy "  is  reported  to  have  pro- 
claimed amid  the  exultations  of  victory  that 
before  the  1st  of  May  the  same  cherished 


emblem  of  our  nationality  should  be  struck 
from  the  Capitol  at  Washington.  An  ad- 
vance of  the  *'  Confederate  troops "  upon 
that  city ;  the  flight  or  captivity  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet ;  the  seizure  of  the 
national  archives,  the  national  title  deeds, 
and  the  whole  national  machinery  of  foreign 
intercourse  and  internal  administration  by 
the  Confederates ;  and  the  proclamation 
from  the  American  palladium  itself  of  the 
Montgomery  Constitution  in  place  of  the  one 
devised  by  Washington,  Madison,  Hamilton, 
and  Jay — a  Constitution  in  which  slavery 
should  be  the  universal  law  of  the  land,  the 
corner-stone  of  the  political  edifice — were 
events  which  seemed  for  a  few  days  of  in- 
tense anxiety  almost  probable. 

THE  UNION   SENTIMENT. 

Had  this  really  been  the  result  without  a 
blow  struck  in  defence  of  the  national  Gov- 
ernment and  the  old  Constitution,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  contumely  poured  forth  upon 
the  Free  States  by  their  domestic  enemies 
and  by  the  world  at  large  would  have  been 
as  richly  deserved  as  it  would  have  been 
amply  bestowed.  At  present  such  a  catas- 
trophe seems  to  have  been  averted.  But  the 
levy  in  mass  of  such  a  vast  number  of  armed 
men  in  the  Free  States,  in  swift  response  to 
the  call  of  the  President,  shows  how  deep 
and  pervading  is  the  attachment  to  the 
Constitution  and  to  the  flag  of  Union  in 
the  hearts  of  the  nineteen  millions  who 
inhabit  those  states.  It  is  confidently  be- 
lieved, too,  that  the  sentiment  is  not  wholly 
extinguished  in  the  nine  million  white  men 
who  dwell  in  the  Slave  States,  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  there  exists  a  large  party 
throughout  that  country  who  believe  that 
the  Union  furnishes  a  better  protection  for 
life,  property,  law,  civilization  and  liberty 
than  even  the  indefinite  extension  of  African 
slavery  can  do. 

TI^E   CONSPIRACY. 

At  any  rate,  the  loyalty  of  the  Free  States 
has  proved  more  intense  and  passionate  than 
it  had  ever  been  supposed  to  be  before.  It 
is  recognized  throughout  their  whole  people 
that  the  Cconstitution  of  1787  had  made  us 
a  nation.  The  efforts  of  a  certain  class  of 
politicians  for  a  long  period  had  been  to  re- 
duce our  commonwealth  to  a  confederacy. 
So  long  as  their  eflbrts  had  been  confined  ta 
argument,  it  was  considered  sufiicient  to  an- 
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swer  tlie  argument;  but  now  that  secession, 
instead  of  remaining  a  topic  of  vehement 
and  subtle  discussion,  has  expanded  into 
armed  and  fierce  rebellion  and  revolution, 
civil  war  is  the  inevitable  result.  It  is  the 
result  foretold  by  sagacious  statesmen  almost 
a  generation  ago,  in  the  days  of  the  tariff 
"nullification."  *' To  begin  with  nullifica- 
tion," said  Daniel  Webster  in  1833,  **  with 
the  avowed  intention,  nevertheless,  not  to 
proceed  to  secession,  dismemberment,  and 
general  revolution,  is  as  if  one  were  to  take 
the  plunge  of  Niagara,  and  cry  out  that  he 
would  stop  half-way  down."  And  now  the 
2)lunge  of  secession  has  been  taken,  and  we 
are  all  struggling  in  the  vortex  of  general 
revolution. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  A  COMMONWEALTH. 

The  body  politic  known  for  seventy  years 
as  the  United  States  of  America  is  not  a  con- 
federacy, not  a  compact  of  sovereign  states, 
not  a  copartnersliip ;  it  is  a  commonwealth, 
of  which  the  Constitution  drawn  up  at  Phil- 
adelphia by  the  Convention  of  1787,  over 
which  Washington  presided,  is  the  organic, 
fundamental  law.  We  had  already  had 
rcnough  of  a  confederacy.  The  thirteen 
rebel  provinces,  afterwards  the  thirteen 
original  independent  States  of  America,  had 
been  united  to  each  other  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  by  articles  of  confederacy. 
"  The  said  states  hereby  enter  into  a  firm 
league  of  friendship  tcith  each  other."  Such 
was  the  language  of  1781,  and  the  league  or 
treaty  tlms  drawn  up  was  ratified,  not  by  the 
people  of  the  states,  but  by  the  state  gov- 
ernments —  the  legislative  and  executive 
bodies,  namely,  in  their  corporate  capacity. 

The  Continental  Congress,  which  was  the 
central  administrative  board  during  this 
epoch,  was  a  diet  of  envoys  from  sovereign 
states.  It  had  no  power  to  act  on  individ- 
uals. It  could  not  command  the  states.  It 
could  move  only  by  requisitions  and  recom- 
mendations. Its  functions  were  essentially 
diplomatic,  like  those  of  the  State-general  of 
the  old  Dutch  Republic,  like  those  of  the 
modern  Germanic  Confederation. 

THE  EARLY  HISTOEY  OF  THE  NATION. 

We  were  a  league  of  petty  sovereignties. 
When  the  war  had  ceased,  when  our  inde- 
pendence had  been  acknowledged  in  1783, 
we  sank  rapidly  into  a  condition  of  utter 
impotence,  imbecility,   anarchy.     We   had 


achieved  our  independence,  but  we  had  not 
constructed  a  nation.  We  were  not  a  body 
politic.  No  laws  could  be  enforced,  no  insur- 
rections suppressed,  no  debts  collected.  Nei- 
ther property  nor  life  was  secure.  Great 
Britain  had  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  us, 
but  she  scornfully  declined  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce and  amity  ;  not  because  we  had  been 
rebels,  but  because  we  were  not  a  state — 
because  we  were  a  mere  dissolving  league  of 
jarring  provinces,  incapable  of  guaranteeing 
the  stipulations  of  any  commercial  treaty. 
We  were  unable  even  to  fulfil  the  condition 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  enforce  the  stip- 
ulated collection  of  debts  due  to  British  sub- 
jects ;  and  Great  Britain  refused  in  conse- 
quence to  give  up  the  military  posts  which 
she  held  within  our  frontiers. 

For  twelve  years  after  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  our  independence  we  were  mortified 
by  the  spectacle  of  foreign  soldiers  occupy- 
ing a  long  chain  of  fortresses  south  of  the 
great  lakes  and  upon  our  own  soil.  We  were 
a  confederacy.  We  were  sovereign  states. 
And  these  were  the  fruits  of  such  a  confed- 
eracy and  of  such  sovereignty.  It  was,  until 
the  immediate  present,  the  darkest  hour  of 
our  history.  But  there  were  patriotic  and 
sagacious  men  in  those  days,  and  their  ef- 
forts at  last  rescued  us  from  the  condition 
of  a  confederacy.  The  "  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  "  was  an  organic  law,  enacted 
by  the  sovereign  people  of  that  whole  terri- 
tory which  is  commonly  called  in  geogra- 
phies and  histories  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  was  empowered  to  act  directly, 
by  its  own  legislative,  judicial,  and  execu- 
tive machinery,  upon  every  individual  in  the 
country.  It  could  seize  his  property,  it  could 
take  his  life,  for  causes  of  which  itself  was 
the  judge.  The  states  were  distinctly  pro- 
hibited from  opposing  its  decrees  or  from 
exercising  any  of  the  great  functions  of  sov- 
ereignty. The  Union  alone  was  supreme, 
"  any  thing  in  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  States  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 
Of  what  significance,  then,  was  the  title  of 
"  sovereign  "  states,  arrogated  in  later  days 
by  communities  which  had  voluntarily  abdi- 
cated the  most  vital  attributes  of  sover- 
eignty ? 

THE    GOVERNMENT    AN     ESTABLISHED 
AUTHORITY. 

But,  indeed,  the  words  "sovereign"  and 
"  sovereignty  "  are  purely  inapplicable  to  the 
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American  system.  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  the  provinces  declare  them- 
selves ''free  and  independent  states,"  but 
the  men  of  those  days  knew  that  the  word 
"  sovereign  "  was  a  terra  of  feudal  origin. 
When  their  connection  with  a  time-honored 
feudal  monarchy  was  abruptly  severed,  the 
word  "  sovereign  "  had  no  meaning  for  us. 
A  sovereign  is  one  who  acknowledges  no  su- 
perior, who  possesses  the  highest  authority 
without  control,  who  is  supreme  in  power. 
How  could  any  one  state  of  the  United 
States  claim  such  characteristics  at  all,  least 
of  all  after  its  inhabitants,  in  their  primary 
assemblies,  had  voted  to  submit  themselves, 
without  limitation  of  time,  to  a  constitution 
which  was  declared  supreme  ?  The  only  in- 
telligible source  of  power  in  a  country  be- 
ginning its  history  de  novo  after  a  revolution, 
in  a  land  never  subjected  to  military  or  feu- 
dal conquest,  is  the  will  of  the  people  of  the 
whole  land  as  expressed  by  a  majority.  At 
the  present^  moment,  unless  the  Southern 
revolution  shall  prove  successful,  the  United 
States  Government  is  a  fact,  an  established 
authority.  In  the  period  between  1783  and 
1787  we  were  in  chaos.  In  May  of  1787 
the  Convention  met  in  Philadelphia,  and, 
after  some  months'  deliberation,  adopted 
with  unprecedented  unanimity  the  project  of 
the  great  law,  which,  so  soon  as  it  should  be 
accepted  by  the  people,  was  to  be  known  as 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  NOT  A  COMPACT. 

It  icas  not  a  compact.  Who  ever  heard  of 
a  compact  to  ivhich  there  were  no  parties,  or 
who  ever  heard  of  a  compact  made  hy  a  sin- 
gle party  with  himself  7  Yet  the  name  of 
no  state  is  mentioned  in  the  whole  docu- 
ment ;  the  states  themselves  are  only  men- 
tioned to  receive  commands  or  prohibitions, 
and  the  "  people  of  the  United  States "  is 
the  single  party  by  whom  alone  the  instru- 
ment is  executed. 

The  Constitution  was  not  drawn  up  by  the 
states,  it  was  not  promulgated  in  the  name 
of  the  states,  it  M'as  not  ratified  by  the  states. 
The  states  never  acceded  to  it,  and  possess 
no  power  to  secede  from  it.  It  "  was  or- 
dained and  established  "  over  the  states  by 
a  power  superior  to  the  states — by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  whole  land  in  their  aggregate  ca- 
pacity, acting  through  conventions  of  dele- 
gates expressly  chosen  for  the  purpose  within 


each  state,  independently  of  the  state  gov- 
ernments, after  the  project  had  been  framed. 

THE  EARLY  STRUGGLES  OF  PARTIES. 

There  had  always  been  two  parties  in  the 
country  during  the  brief  but  pregnant  pe- 
riod between  the  abjuration  of  British  au- 
thority and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
of  1787.  There  was  a  party  advocating 
state  rights  and  local  self-government  in  its 
largest  sense,  and  a  party  favoring  a  more 
consolidated  and  national  government.  The 
National  or  Federal  party  triumphed  in  the 
adoption  of  the  new  government.  It  was 
strenuously  supported  and  bitterly  opposed 
on  exactly  the  same  grounds.  Its  friends 
and  foes  both  agreed  that  it  had  put  an  end 
to  the  system  of  confederacy.  Whether  it 
were  an  advantageous  or  a  noxious  change, 
all  agreed  that  the  thing  had  been  done. 

"  In  all  our  deliberations,"  says  the  letter 
accompanying  and  recommending  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  people,  "  we  kept  steadily  in 
view  that  which  appeared  to  us  the  greatest 
interest  of  every  true  American,  the  consoli- 
dation of  our  Union,  in  which  is  involved 
our  prosperity,  safety,  perhaps  onr  national 
existence." — Jownal  of  the  Convention,  1 
Story,  368. 

And  an  eloquent  opponent  denounced  the 
project  for  the  very  same  reason  : — 

"  That  this  is  a  consolidated  government," 
said  Henry,  "  is  demonstrably  clear.  The 
language  is  *  we  the  people  '  instead  of  '  we 
the  states.'  It  must  be  one  great  consoli- 
dated national  government  of  the  people  of 
all  the  states." 

And  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  after  the  government  had  been  es- 
tablished, held  this  language  in  an  impor- 
tant case,  *'  Gibbons  v.  Ogden  :  "-^r- 

"  It  has  been  said  that  the  states  were 
sovereign,  were  completely  independent,  and 
were  connected  with  each  other  by  a  league. 
This  is  true.  But  when  these  allied  sover- 
eignties converted  their  league  into  a  gov- 
ernment, when  they  converted  their  Congress 
of  ambassadors  into  a  legislature,  empowered 
to  enact  laws,  the  whole  character  in  which 
the  states  appear  underwent  a  change." 

There  was  never  a  disposition  in  any  quar- 
ter in  the  early  days  of  our  constitutional 
history  to  deny  this  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Republic. 

"In  the  most  elaborate  exnositions  of 
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the  Constitution  by  its  friends,"  says  Justice 
Story,  "  its  character  as  a  permanent  form 
of  govermient,  as  a  fundamental  law,  as  a 
supreme  rule,  which  no  state  was  at  liberty 
to  disregard,  to  suspend,  or  to  annul,  was 
constantly  admitted  and  insisted  upon." — 
1  Story,  325. 

The  fears  of  its  opponents,  then,  were 
that  the  new  system  would  lead  to  a  strong, 
to  an  over-centralized  government.  The 
fears  of  its  friends  were  that  the  central 
power  of  theory  would  prove  inefficient  to 
cope  with  the  local,  or  state  forces,  in  prac- 
tice. The  experience  of  the  last  thirty  years 
and  the  catastrophe  of  the  present  year,  have 
shown  which  class  of  fears  were  the  more 
reasonable. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  FATHERS. 

Had  the  Union  thus  established  in  1787 
been  a  confederacy,  it  might  have  been  ar- 
gued, with  more  or  less  plausibility,  that  the 
states  which  peaceably  acceded  to  it,  might 
at  pleasure  peaceably  secede  from  it.  It  is 
none  the  less  true  that  such  a  proceeding 
would  have  stamped  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention— Washington,  Madison,  Jay,  Ham- 
ilton, and  their  colleagues — with  utter  in- 
competence ;  for  nothing  can  be  historically 
more  certain  than  that  their  object  was  to 
extricate  us  from  the  anarchy  to  which  that 
principle  had  brought  us. 

*'  Howecer  gross  a  heresy  it  may  6e,"  says 
the  Federalist  recommending  the  new  Con- 
stitution, "  to  maintain  that  a  party  to  a  com- 
pact has  a  right  to  revoke  that  compact,  the 
doctrine  has  had  respectable  advocates.  The 
possibility  of  such  a  question  shows  the  ne- 
cessity of  laying  the  foundation  of  our  na- 
tional government  deeper  than  in  the  mere 
sanction  of  delegated  authority.  The  fabric 
of  American  empire  ought  to  rest  on  the 
solid  basis  of  the  consent  of  the  people." 

Certainly  the  most  venerated  expounders 
of  the  Constitution — Jay,  Marshall,  Hamil- 
ton, Kent,  Story,  Webster — were  of  opin- 
ion that  the  intention  of  the  Convention  to 
establish  a  permanent  consolidated  govern- 
ment, a  single  commonwealth,  had  been 
completely  successful. 

"  The  great  and  fundamental  defect  of 
the  confederation  of  1781,"  says  Chancellor 
Kent,  "  which  led  to  its  eventual  overthrow, 
was  that,  in  imitation  of  all  former  confed- 
eracies, it  carried  the  decrees  of  the  Federal 
Council  to  the  states  in  their  sovereign  ca- 
pacity.    The  great  and  incurable  defect  of 


all  former  Federal  governments,  such  as  the 
Amphictyonic,  Achaean,  and  Lycian  Confed- 
eracies, and  the  Germanic,  Helvetic,  Han- 
seatic  and  Dutch  Republics,  is  that  they  were 
sovereignties  over  sovereignties.  The  first 
effort  to  relieve  the  people  of  the  country 
from  this  state  of  national  degradation  and 
ruin  came  from  Virginia.  The  general  con- 
vention afterwards  met  at  Philadelphia  in 
May,  1787.  The  plan  was  submitted  to  a 
convention  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple at  large  in  each  state  for  assent  and  rat- 
ification. Such  a  measure  was  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  fabric  of  our  national 
polity  where  alone  they  ought  to  be  laid — 
on  the  broad  consent  of  the  people." — 1 
Kent,  225. 

It  is  true  that  the  consent  of  the  people 
was  given  by  the  inhabitants  voting  in  each 
state ;  but  in  what  other  conceivable  way 
could  the  people  of  the  whole  country  have 
voted  ?  "  They  assembled  in  the  several 
states,"  says  Story ;  "  but  where  else  could 
they  assemble  ?  " 

SECESSION  A  RETURN  TO  CHAOS. 

Secession  is,  in  brief,  the  retwn  to  chaos 
from  which  we  emerged  three-quarters  of  a 
century  since.-  No  logical  sequence  can  be 
more  perfect.  If  one  state  has  a  right  to 
secede  to-day,  asserting  what  it  calls  its 
sovereignty,  another  may,  and  probably  will, 
do  the  same  to-morrow,  a  third  on  the  next 
day,  and  so  on,  until  there  are  none  left  to 
secede  from.  Granted  the  premises  that 
each  state  may  peaceably  secede  from  the 
Union,  it  follows  that  a  county  may  peace- 
ably secede  from  a  state,  and  a  town  from  a 
county,  until  there  is  nothing  left  but  a 
horde  of  individuals  all  seceding  from  each 
other.  The  theory  that  the  people  of  a 
whole  country  in  their  aggregate  capacity 
are  supreme  is  intelligible ;  and  it  has  been 
a  fact,  also,  in  America  for  seventy  years. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  show,  if  the  people  of 
a  state  be  sovereign,  that  the  people  of  a 
county,  or  of  a  village,  and  the  individuals 
of  the  village,  are  not  equally  sovereign,  and 
justified  in  **  resuming  their  sovereignty " 
when  their  interest  or  their  caprice  seems  to 
impel  them.  The  process  of  disintegration 
brings  back  the  community  to  barbarism, 
precisely  as  its  converse  has  built  up  com- 
monwealths— whether  empires,  kingdoms, 
or  republics — out  of  original  barbarism. 

Established  authority,  whatever  the  the- 
ory of  its  origin,  is  a  fact.    It  should  never 
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be  lightly  or  capriciously  overturned.    They  I 
M-ho  venture  on  the  attempt  should  weigh  \ 
well  the  responsibility  that  is  upon  them.  \ 
Above  all,  they  must  expect  to  be  arraigned  ; 
for  their  deeds  before  the  tribunal  of  the  I 
civilized  world  and  of  future  ages — a  court } 
of  last  appeal,  the  code  of  which  is  based  on  j 
the  Divine  principles  of  right  and  reason,  i 
which  are  dispassionate   and   eternal.     No 
man,  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  with  1 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  his  veins,  will  dispute 
the  right  of  a  people  or  of  any  portion  of  a 
people  to  rise  against  oppression,  to  demand 
redress  of  grievances,  and  in  case  of  denial 
of  justice  to  take  up  arms  to  vindicate  the 
sacred  principle  of  liberty.     Few  English- 
men or  Americans  will  deny  that  the  source 
of  government  is  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned, or  that  every  nation  has  the  right  to 
govern  itself  according  to  its  will.     When 
the  silent  consent  is  changed  to  fierce  re- 
monstrance the  revolution  is  impending. 

REBELLION   NOT  REVOLUTION.  i 

The  right  of  revolution  is  indisputable. 
It  is  written  on  the  whole  record  of  our  race. 
British  and  American  history  is  made  up 
of  rebellion  and  revolution.  Many  of  the 
crowned  kings  were  rebels  or  usurpers. 
Hampden,  Pym,  and  Oliver  Cromwell ; 
Washington,  Adams,  and  Jefferson — all  were 
rebels.  It  is  no  word  of  reproach.  But 
these  men  all  knew  the  work  they  had  set 
themselves  to  do.  They  never  called  their 
rebellion  "  peaceable  secession."  They  were 
sustained  by  the  consciousness  of  right  when 
they  overthrew  established  authority,  but 
they  meant  to  overthrow  it.  They  meant 
rebellion,  civil  war,  bloodshed,  infinite  suf- 
fering for  themselves  and  their  whole  fen- 
eration, for  they  accounted  them  welcome 
substitutes  for  insulted  liberty  and  violated 
right.  There  can  be  nothing  plainer,  then, 
than  the  American  right  of  revolution.  But, 
then,  it  should  be  called  revolution.  "  Se- 
cession, as  a  revolutionary  right,"  said  Dan- 
iel Webster  in  the  Senate,  nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  in  Avords  that  now  sound  prophetic — 

"  Is  intelligible.  As  a  right  to  be  pro- 
claimed in  the  midst  of  civil  commotions,  and 
asserted  at  the  liead  of  armies,  I  can  under- 
stand it.  But  as  a  practical  right,  existing 
under  the  Constitution,  and  in  conformity 
with  its  provisions,  it  seems  to  be  nothing 
but  an  absurdity,  for  it  supposes  resistance 
to   government  under  authority  of  govern- 


ment itself;  it  supposes  dismembarment 
without  violating  the  principles  of  Union  ;  it 
supposes  opposition  to  laAV  without  crime  ; 
it  supposes  the  violation  of  oaths  without  re- 
sponsibility ;  it  supposes  the  total  overthrow 
of  government  without  revolution." 

THE  FOUNDERS  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

The  men  who  had  conducted  the  Ameri- 
can people  through  a  long  and  fearful  revo- 
lution were  the  founders  of  the  new  com- 
monwealth which  permanently  superseded 
the  subverted  authority  of  the  Crown.  They 
placed  the  foundations  on  the  unbiassed,  un- 
trammelled consent  of  the  people.  They 
were  sick  of  leagues,  of  petty  sovereignties, 
of  governments  which  could  not  govern  a 
single  individual.  The  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  has  now  endured  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century,  and  under  whicli  the  na- 
tion has  made  a  material  and  intellectual 
progress  never  surpassed  in  history,  were 
not  such  triflers  as  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
consequences  of  their  own  acts.  The  Con- 
stitution which  they  offered,  and  which  the 
people  adopted  as  its  own,  talked  not  of  sov- 
ereign states — spoke  not  the  word  confeder- 
acy. In  the  very  preamble  to  the  instru- 
ment are  inserted  the  vital  words  which  show 
its  character.  '*  AVe,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  to  ensure  a  more  perfect  union,  and 
to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  our- 
selves and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  es- 
tablish this  Constitution."  Sic  volo,  sicjubeo. 
It  is  the  language  of  a  sovereign  solemnly 
speaking  to  the  world.  It  is  the  promulga- 
tion of  a  gi*eat  law,  the  norma  agendi  of  a 
new  commonwealth.     It  is  no  compact. 

"  A  compact,"  says  Blackstone, "  is  a  prom- 
ise proceeding  from  us.  Law  is  a  command 
directed  to  us.  The  language  of  a  compact 
is.  We  will  or  will  not  do  this  :  that  of  a  law 
is.  Thou  shalt  or  shalt  not  do  it." — 1  B.  38, 
44,  45. 

THE   LANGUAGE   OF   THE   CONSTITUTION. 

And  this  is,  throughout,  the  language  of 
the  Constitution.  Congi-ess  shall  do  this  ; 
the  President  shall  do  that;  the  states  shall 
not  exercise  this  or  that  power.  AVitness, 
for  example,  the  important  clauses  by  which 
the  "  sovereign  "  states  are  shorn  of  all  the 
great  attributes  of  sovereignty — no  state 
shall  coin  money,  nor  emit  bills  of  credit, 
nor  pass  ex  post  facto  laws,  nor  laws  impair- 
ing the  obligation  of  contracts,  nor  main- 
tain armies  and  navies,  nor  grant  letters  of 
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marque,  nor  make  compacts  ■with  other  states, 
nor  hold  intercourse  with  foreign  powers,  nor 
grant  titles  of  nobility ;  and  that  most  sig- 
nificant phrase,  "  this  Constitution,  and  the 
laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall  he  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land." 

Could  language  be  more  imp'^rial  ?  Could 
the  claim  to  state  "  sovereignty  "  be  more 
completely  disposed  of  at  a  word  ?  How 
can  that  be  sovereign,  acknowledging  no  su- 
perior, supreme,  w4iich  has  voluntarily  ac- 
cepted a  supreme  law  from  something  which 
it  acknowledges  as  superior  ? 

The  Constitution  is  perpetual,  not  provi- 
sional or  temporary.  It  is  made  for  all  time 
— "  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity."  It  is 
absolute  within  its  sphere.  "  This  Constitu- 
tion shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  a 
state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  Of 
what  value,  then,  is  a  law  of  a  state  declar- 
ing its  connection  with  the  Union  dissolved? 
The  Constitution  remains  supreme,  and  is 
bound  to  assert  its  supremacy  till  overpow- 
ered by  force.  The  use  of  force — of  armies 
and  navies  of  whatever  strength — in  order 
to  compel  obedience  to  the  civil  and  consti- 
tutional authority,  is  not  "  wicJced  icar"  is 
not  civil  icar,  is  not  tear  at  all.  So  long  as 
it  exists  the  Government  is  obliged  to  put 
forth  its  strength  when  assailed.  The  Pres- 
ident, v.'ho  has  taken  an  oath  before  God  and 
man  to  maintain  the  Constitution  and  laws, 
is  perjured  if  he  yields  the  Constitution  and 
laws  to  armed  rebellion  without  a  struggle. 
He  knows  nothing  of  states.  Within  the 
sphere  of  the  United  States'  Government  he 
deals  with  individuals  only,  citizens  of  the 
great  Republic,  in  whatever  portion  of  it  they 
may  happen  to  live.  He  has  no  choice  but 
to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  Republic  wherever 
they  may  be  resisted.  When  he  is  overpow- 
ered the  Government  ceases  to  exist.  The 
Union  is  gone,  and  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Lsland,  and  Ohio  are  as  much  separated  from 
each  other  as  they  are  from  Georgia  or  Lou- 
isiana. Anarchy  has  returned  upon  us. 
The  dismemberment  of  the  commonwealth 
is  complete.  We  are  again  in  the  chaos  of 
1785. 

WHY  THE  CONSTITUTION  DOES  NOT  PROVIDE 
FOR  SECESSION. 

But  it  is  sometimes  asked  why  the  Consti- 
tution  did   not   make   a   special   provision 


against  the  right  of  secession.  How  could 
it  do  so  ?  The  people  created  a  constitution 
over  the  whole  land,  with  certain  defined* 
accurately  enumerated  powers,  and  among 
these  were  all  the  chief  attributes  of  sover- 
eignty. It  was  forbidden  to  a  state  to  coin 
money,  to  keep  armies  and  navies,  to  make 
compacts  with  other  states,  to  hold  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations^  to  oppose  the 
authority  of  the  Government.  To  do  any 
one  of  these  things  is  to  secede,  for  it  would 
be  physically  impossible  to  do  any  one  of 
them  without  secession.  It  would  have  been 
])uerile  for  the  Constitution  to  say  formally 
to  each  state,  "  Thou  shalt  not  secede."  The 
Constitution,  being  the  supreme  law,  being 
perpetual,  and  having  expressly  forbidden 
to  the  states  those  acts  without  which  seces- 
sion is  an  impossibility,  icoidd  have  been 
wanting  in  dignity  had  it  used  such  sii- 
jyerjluous  phraseology.  This  Constitution  is 
supreme,  whatever  laws  a  state  may  enact, 
says  the  organic  law.  Was  it  necessary  to 
add,  "  and  no  state  shall  enact  a  law  of  se- 
cession "  ?  To  add  to  a  great  statute,  in 
which  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  land 
declares  its  will,  a  phrase  such  as  "  and  be 
it  further  enacted  that  the  said  law  shall 
not  be  violated,"  would  scarcely  seem  to 
strengthen  the  statute. 

It  was  accordingly  enacted  that  new  states 
might  be  admitted  ;  but  no  permission  was 
given  for  a  state  to  secede. 

PROVISIONS  FOR  AMENDMENT. 

Provisions  were  made  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  from  time  to  time,  and  it 
was  intended  that  those  provisions  should 
be  stringent.  A  two-thirds  vote  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  a  ratification  in 
three-quarters  of  the  whole  number  of  states, 
are  conditions  only  to  be  complied  with  in 
grave  emergencies.  But  the  Constitution 
made  no  provision  for  its  own  dissolution, 
and,  if  it  had  done  so,  it  would  have  been 
a  proceeding  quite  without  example  in  his- 
tory. A  constitution  can  only  be  subverted 
by  revolution,  or  by  foreign  conquest  of  the 
land.  The  revolution  may  be  the  result  of 
a  successful  rebellion.  A  peaceful  revolu- 
tion is  also  conceivable  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States.  The  same  power  which  es- 
tablished the  Constitution  may  justly  destroy 
it.  The  people  of  the  whole  land  may  meet, 
by  delegates,  in  a  great  national  convention, 
as  they  did  in  1787,  and  declare  that  the 
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Constitution  no  longer  answers  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  ordained ;  that  it  no  longer 
can  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  the 
people  in  present  and  future  generations,  and 
that  it  is  therefore  forever  abolished.  When 
that  project  has  been  submitted  again  to 
the  people  voting  in  their  primary  assem- 
blies, not  influenced  by  fraud  or  force,  the 
revolution  is  lawfully  accomplished  and  the 
Union  is  no  more. 

WHAT   IS   REBELLION? 

Such  a  proceeding  is  conceivable,  although 
attended  with  innumerable  difficulties  and 
dangers.  But  these  are  not  so  great  as 
those  of  the  civil  war  into  which  the  action 
of  the  seceding  states  has  plunged  the  coun- 
try. The  division  of  the  national  domain 
and  other  property,  the  navigation  and  po- 
lice of  the  great  rivers,  the  arrangement  and 
fortification  of  frontiers,  the  transit  of  the 
isthmus,  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
control  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  these  are  sig- 


monwealth  thus   designated  is    a  unit,  "  e 
pluribus  unum"     The  Union  alone  is  clothed 
icith  imperial  attributes ;  the  Union  alone  is 
known  and  recognized  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions ;  the  Union  alone  holds  the  purse  and 
the  sword,  regulates  foreign  intercourse,  im- 
poses taxes  on  foreign   commerce,   makes 
war,  and  concludes  peace.     The  armies,  the 
navies,  the  militia,  belong  to  the  Union  alone, 
and  the    President   is    commander-in-chief 
of  all.     No  state  can  keep  troops  or  fleets. 
What  man   in  the  civilized  world  has  not 
heard  of  the  United  States  ?     What  man  in 
England  can  tell  the  names  of  all  the  indi- 
vidual  states?      And  yet,    with    hardly    a 
superficial  examination  of  our  history  and 
our  Constitution,  men  talk  glibly  about  a 
confederacy,  a  compact,  a  copartnership,  and 
the  right  of  a  state  to  secede  at  pleasure, 
not  knowing  that  by  admitting  such  loose 
phraseology  and  such  imaginary  rights,  we 
should  violate  the  first  principles  of  our  po- 
litical organization,  should  fly  in  the  face  of 


nificant   phrases   which  have   an  appalling  >  our  history,  should  trample  under  foot  the 


sound ;  for  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  does 
not  contain  the  seeds  of  war.  In  any  sepa- 
ration, however  accomplished,  these  difficul- 
ties must  be  dealt  with,  but  there  would 
seem  less  hope  of  arriving  at  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  them  now  that  the  action  of 
the  seceding  states  has  been  so  precipitate 
and  lawless.  For  a  single  state,  one  after 
another,  to  resume  those  functions  of  sover- 
eignty which  it  had  unconditionally  abdi- 
cated when  its  people  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1787,  to  seize  forts,  arsenals,  custom- 
houses, post-offices,  mints,  and  other  valu- 
able property  of  the  Union,  paid  for  by  the 
treasure  of  the  Union,  was  not  the  exercise 


teachings  of  Jay,  Hamilton,  Washington, 
Marshall,  Madison,  Dane,  Kent,  Story,  and 
Webster,  and,  accepting  only  the  dogmas 
of  Mr.  Calhoun  as  infallible,  surrender  for- 
ever our  national  laws  and  our  national  ex- 
istence. 

A  PARALLEL. 

Englishmen  themselves  live  in  a  united 
empire ;  but  if  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
should  secede,  should  seize  all  the  national 
property,  forts,  arsenals,  and  public  treasure 
on  its  soil,  organize  an  army,  send  forth 
foreign  ministers  to  Louis  Napoleon,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  and  other  powers,  issue 
invitations  to  all  the  pirates  of  the  world  to 


THE   UNION   CLOTHED   WITH  IMPERIAL 
ATTRIBUTES. 


of  a   legal  function,  but   it  was  rebellion,  '  pj^y  upon  English  commerce,  screening  their 
treason,  and  plunder.  i  piracy  from   punishment  by  the  banner  of 

Scotland,  and  should  announce  its  intention 
of  planting  that  flag  upon  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace, it  is  probable  that  a  blow  or  two  would 
It  is  strange  that  Englishmen  should  find  i  be  struck  to  defend  the  national  honor  and 
difficulty  in  understanding  that  the  United  :  the  national  existence,  without  fear  that  the 
States'  Government  is  a  nation  among  the  !  civil  war  would  be  denounced  as  wicked  and 
nations  of  the  earth ;  a  constituted  authority,  fratricidal.  Yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  show 
which  may  be  overthrown  by  violence,  as  !  that  the  State  of  Florida,  for  example,  a 
may  be  the  fate  of  any  state,  whether  king-  Spanish  province,  purchased  for  national 
dom  or  republic,  but  which  is  false  to  the  purposes  some  forty  years  ago  by  the  United 
people  if  it  does  not  its  best  to  preserve  States'  Government  for  several  millions,  and 
them  from  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  even  at  fortified  and  furnished  w  ith  navy-yards  for 
the  cost  of  blood.  The  "  United  States  "  national  uses  at  a  national  expense  of  many 
happens  to  be  a  plural  title,  but  the  com-  |  more  millions,  and  numbering  at  this  mo- 
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ment  a  population  of  only  80,000  white 
men,  should  be  more  entitled  to  resume  its 
original  sovereignty  than  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  William  the  Lion  and  Robert  Bruce. 
The  terms  of  the  treaty  between  England 
and  Scotland  were  perpetual,  and  so  is  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The 
United  Empire  may  be  destroyed  by  revolu- 
tion and  war,  and  so  may  the  United  States  ; 
but  a  peaceful  and  legal  dismemberment 
without  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the 
whole  people  is  an  impossibility. 

THE  AMERICAN   REVOLUTION. 

But  it  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Amer- 
ican Republic  originated  in  secession  from 
the  mother  country,  and  that  it  is  unreason- 
able of  the  Union   to   resist  the   seceding 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  new  Confed- 
eracy.    But  it  so  happens  that  the  one  case 
suggests  the  other  only  by  the  association  of 
contrast.     The  thirteen  colonies  did  not  in- 
tend to   secede   from    the   British   empire. 
They  were  forced  into  secession  by  a  course 
of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  mother  country 
such  as  no  English  administration  at  the 
present   day  can   be   imagined  capable  of 
adopting.     Those   Englishmen   in  America 
were  loyal  to  the  Crown  ;  but  they  exercised 
the  right  which  cisatlantic  or  transatlantic 
Englishmen  have  always  exercised,  of  re- 
sistance  to    arbitrary  government.     Taxed 
without  being  represented,  and  insulted  by 
"measures  taken  to  enforce  the  odious  but  not 
exorbitant  imposts,  they  did  not  secede,  nor 
declare  their  independence.     On   the  con- 
trary, they  made  every  effort  to  avert  such 
a  conclusion.     In  the  words  of  the  "  forest- 
born  Demosthenes  " — as  Lord  Byron  called 
the  great  Virginian,   Patrick  Henry — the 
Americans  "  petitioned,  remonstrated,  cast 
themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  im-  | 
plored,  its  interposition  to  arrest  the  t}Tanni-  I 
cal  hands  of  the  ministers  and  Parliament,  i 
But  their  petitions  were  slighted,  their  re-  } 
monstrances  procured  only  additional  vio-  1 
lence  and  insult,  and  they  were  spurned  with  i 
contempt  from  the  foot  of  the  throne." 

The  "  Boston  massacre,"  the  Boston  port- 1 
bill,  the  Boston  "  tea  party,"  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  were 
events  which  long  preceded  the  famous  Dec-  I 
laration  of  Independence.      It  was  not  till 
the  colonists  felt  that  redress  for  grievances  i 
was  impossible  that  they  took  the  irrevocable  i 


step,  and  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the 
Crown.  The  revolution  had  come  at  last, 
they  had  been  forced  into  it ;  but  they  knew 
that  it  was  revolution,  and  that  they  were 
acting  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  "  We 
must  be  unanimous  in  this  business,"  said 
Hancock ;  **  we  must  all  hang  together." 
"  Yes,"  replied  Franklin,  "  or  else  we  shall 
all  hang  separately." 

The  risk  incurred  by  the  colonists  was 
enormous,  but  the  injury  to  the  mother  coun- 
try was  comparatively  slight.  They  went 
out  into  darkness  and  danger  themselves, 
but  the  British  empire  was  not  thrown  into 
anarchy  and  chaos  by  their  secession. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  REBELLION. 

Thus  their  course  was  the  reverse  of  that 
adopted  by  the  South.  The  prompt  seces- 
sion  of  seven  states  because  of  the  constitu- 
tional election  of  a  President  over  the  can- 
didates voted  for  by  their  people  was  the 
,  redress  in  advance  of  grievances  which  they 
may,  reasonably  or  unreasonably,  have  ex- 
pected, but  which  had  not  yet  occurred. 
There  is  the  high  authority  of  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Southern  "Confederacy," 
'  who  declared  a  week  after  the  election  of 
■  Mr.  Lincoln  that  the  election  was  not  a  cause 
for  secession,  and  that  there  was  no  cer- 
tainty that  he  would  have  either  the  power 
or  the  inclination  to  invade  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  South.  In  the  Free 
States  it  was  held  that  the  resolutions  of  the 
convention  by  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  nomi- 
nated were  scrupulously  and  conscientiously 
framed  to  protect  all  those  constitutional 
rights.  The  question  of  slavery  in  the  ter- 
ritories, of  the  future  extension  of  slaverv, 
was  one  which  had  always  been  an  open 
question,  and  on  which  issue  was  now  joined. 
But  it  was  no  question  at  all  that  slavery 
within  a  state  was  sacred  from  all  interfer- 
ence by  the  general  Government,  or  by  the 
Free  States,  or  by  individuals  in  those  states ; 
and  the  Chicago  Convention  strenuously  as- 
serted that  doctrine. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  FREE  TRADE. 

The  question  of  free  trade,  which  is  thrust 
before  the  English  public  by  many  journals, 
had  no  immediate  connection  with  the  se- 
cession, although  doubtless  the  desire  of 
direct  trade  with  Europe  has  long  been  a 
prominent  motive  at  the  South.  The  Gulf 
States  seceded  under  the  moderate  tariff  of 
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1857,  for  which  South  Carolina  voted  side 
by  side  with  Massachusetts.  The  latter 
state,  although  for  political,  not  economical, 
reasons  it  thought  itself  obliged  since  the 
secession  to  sustain  the  Pennsylvania  inter- 
est by  voting  for  the  absurd  Morrill  bill,  is 
not  in  favor  of  protection.  On  the  contrary, 
the  great  manufactories  on  the  Merrimac 
River  have  long  been  independent  of  protec- 
tion, and  export  many  million  dollars'  worth 
of  cotton  and  other  fabrics  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, underselling  or  competing  with  all  the 
world  in  open  market.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  any  European  nation  to  drive  the 
American  manufacturers  from  the  markets 
of  the  American  continent  in  the  principal 
articles  of  cheap  clotliing  for  ilie  masses, 
tariff  or  no  tariff.  This  is  a  statistical  fact 
which  cannot  be  impugned. 

The  secession  of  the  colonies,  after  years 
of  oppression  and  grievances  for  which  re- 
dress had  been  sought  in  vain,  left  the  Brit- 
ish empire,  three  thousand  miles  off,  in  secu- 
rity, with  Constitution  and  laws  unimpaired, 
even  if  its  colonial  territory  were  seriously 
diminished.  The  secession  of  the  Southern 
States,  in  contempt  of  any  other  remedy  for 
expected  grievances,  is  followed  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  whole  body  politic  of  which 
they  were  vital  parts. 

PERILS   OF  THE   REPUBLIC. 

Not  only  is  the  united  Republic  destroyed 
if  the  revolution  prove  successful,  but,  even 
if  the  people  of  the  Free  States  have  the  en- 
thusiasm and  sagacity  to  reconstruct  their 
Union,  and  by  a  new  national  convention,  to 
re-ordain  and  re-establish  the  time-honored 
Constitution,  still  an  immense  territory  is 
lost.  But  the  extent  of  that  territory  is  not 
the  principal  element  in  the  disaster.  The 
world  is  wide  enough  for  all.  It  is  the  loss 
of  the  Southern  marine  frontier  which  is 
fatal  to  the  Republic.  Florida  and  the  vast 
Louisiana  territory  purchased  by  the  Union 
from  foreign  countries,  and  garnished  with 
fortresses  at  the  expense  of  the  Union,  are 
fallen  with  all  these  improvements  into  the 
hands  of  a  foreign  and  unfriendly  poAver. 

Should  the  dire  misfortune  of  a  war  with 
a  great  maritime  nation,  with  England  or 
France,  for  example,  befall  the  Union,  its  ter- 
ritory, hitherto  almost  impregnable,  might 
now  be  open  to  fleets  and  armies  acting  in 
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alliance  with  a  hostile  "  Confederacy,"  which 
has  become  possessed  of  an  important  part 
of  the  Union's  maritime  line  of  defence. 
Moreover  the  Union  has  twelve  thousand 
ships,  numbering  more  than  five  million  tons, 
the  far  greater  part  of  which  belongs  to  the 
Free  States,  and  the  vast  commerce  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  requires 
and  must  receive  protection  at  every  hazard. 
Is  it  strange  that  the  Union  should  make 
a  vigorous,  just,  and  lawful  effort  to  save  it- 
self from  the  chaos  from  which  the  Consti- 
tution of  1787  rescued  the,  country  ?  Who 
that  has  read  and  pondered  the  history  of 
that  dark  period  does  not  shudder  at  the 
prospect  of  its  return  ? 

A  COMPARISON. 

But  yesterday  we  were  a  state — the  great 
Republic — prosperous  and  powerful,  with  a 
flag  known  and  honored  all  over  the  world. 
Seventy  years  ago  we  were  a  helpless  league 
of  bankrupt  and  lawless  petty  sovereignties. 
We  had  a  currency  so  degraded  that  a  leg 
of  mutton  was  cheap  at  one  thous;ind  dollars. 
The  national  debt,  incurred  in  the  war  of  in- 
dependence, had  hardly  a  nominal  value, 
and  was  considered  worthless.  The  absence 
of  law,  order,  and  security  for  life  and  prop- 
erty was  as  absolute  as  could  be  well  con- 
ceived in  a  civilized  land.  Debts  could  not 
be  collected,  courts  could  enforce  no  decrees, 
insurrections  could  not  be  suppressed.  The 
army  of  the  Confederacy  numbered  eighty 
men.  From  this  condition  the  Consiitution 
rescued  us. 

That  great  law,  reported  by  the  General 
Convention  of  1787,  was  ratified  by  the  peo- 
ple of  all  the  land  voting  in  each  state  for  a 
ratifying  convention  chosen  expressly  for 
that  purpose.  It  was  promulgated  in  the 
name  of  the  people :  "  We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  per- 
fect Union,  and  to  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution."  It 
was  ratified  by  the  people — not  bij  the  states 
acting  through  their  Governments,  legisla- 
tive and  executive,  but  by  the  people  elect- 
ing especial  delegates  within  each  state  ;  and 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  in  none  of 
these  ratifying  conventions  was  any  reserve 
made  of  a  state's  right  to  repeal  the  Unioa 
or  to  secede. 
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Many  criticisms  were  offered  in  the  vari- 
ous ratifying  ordinances,  many  amendments 
suggested,  but  the  acceptance  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  submission  to  the  perpetual  law, 
was  in  all  cases  absolute.  The  language  of 
Virginia  Avas  most  explicit  on  this  point. 
"  The  powers  granted  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, being  derived  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  may  be  resumed  by  them  when- 
ever the  same  shall  be  perverted  to  their  in- 
jury or  oppression."  That  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  expressing  their  will  solemnly 
in  national  convention,  are  competent  to 
undo  the  work  of  their  ancestors,  and  are 
fully  justified  in  so  doing  when  the  Consti- 
tution shall  be  perverted  to  their  injury  and 
oppression,  there  is  no  man  in  the  land  that 
doubts.  This  course  has  been  already  indi- 
cated as  the  only  peaceful  revolution  possi- 
ble ;  but  such  a  proceeding  is  very  different 
from  the  secession  ordinance  of  a  single  state 
resuming  its  sovereignty  of  its  own  free  will, 
and  without  consultation  with  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country. 

"  There  was  no  reservation,"  says  Justice 
Story,  "  of  any  right  on  the  part  of  any  state 
to  dissolve  its  connection,  or  to  abrogate  its 
dissent,  or  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the 
Constitution  as  to  itself." 

ORDER  OUT  OF  CHAOS. 

And  thus,  when  the  ratifications  had  been 
made,  a  new  commonwealth  took  its  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  effects 
of  thQ,new  Constitution,  were  almost  mag- 
ical. Order  sprang  out  of  chaos.  Law  re- 
sumed its  reign  ;  debts  were  collected  ;  life 
and  property  became  secure;  the  national 
debt  was  funded  and  ultimately  paid,  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  to  the  uttermost  farthing  ; 
the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783 
were  fulfilled,  and  Great  Britain,  having  an 
organized  and  united  state  to  deal  with,  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  amity 
with  us — the  first  and  the  best  ever  nego- 
tiated between  the  two  nations.  Not  the 
least  noble  of  its  articles  (the  21st)  provided 
that  the  acceptance  by  the  citizens  or  sub- 
jects of  either  country  of  foreign  letters  of 
marque  should  be  treated  and  punished  as 
piracy.  Unfortunately,  that  article  and  sev- 
eral others  were  limited  to  twelve  years,  and 
were  not  subsequently  renewed.  The  debts 
due  to  British  subjects  were  collected,  and 
the  British  Government  at  last  surrendered 
the  forts  on  our  soil. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  NATION. 

At  last  we  were  a  nation,  with  a  flag  re- 
spected abroad  and  almost  idolized  at  home 
as  the  symbol  of  union  and  coming  great- 
ness, and  we  entered  upon  a  career  of  pros- 
perity and  progress  never  surpassed  in  his- 
tory. The  autonomy  of  each  state,  according 
to  which  its  domestic  and  interior  afiairs  are 
subject  to  the  domestic  Legislature  and  ex- 
ecutive, was  secured  by  the  reservation  to 
each  state  of  powers  not  expressly  granted 
to  the  Union  by  the  Constitution.  Supreme 
within  its  own  orbit,  which  is  traced  from 
the  same  centre  of  popular  power  whence 
the  wider  circumference  of  the  general  Gov- 
ernment is  described,  the  individual  state  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  that  all-embrac- 
ing circle.  The  reserved  and  unnamed  pow- 
ers are  many  and  important,  but  the  state  is 
closely  circumscribed.  Thus,  a  state  is  for- 
bidden to  alter  its  form  of  Government. 
"  Thou  shalt  forever  remain  a  Republic," 
says  the  United  States'  Constitution  to  each 
individual  state.  A  state  is  forbidden,  above 
all,  to  pass  any  law  conflicting  with  the 
United  States'  Constitution  or  laws.  More- 
over, every  member  of  Congress,  every  mem- 
ber of  a  state  Legislature,  every  executive  or 
judicial  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Union 
or  of  a  separate  state,  is  bound  by  solemn 
oath  to  maintain  the  United  States'  Consti- 
tution. This  alone  would  seem  to  settle 
the  question  of  secession  ordinances.  So 
long  as  the  Constitution  endures,  such  an 
ordinance  is  merely  the  act  of  conspiring 
and  combining  individuals,  with  whom  the 
general  Government  may  deal.  When  it 
falls  in  the  struggle,  and  becomes  powerless 
to  cope  with  them,  the  Constitution  has  been 
destroyed  by  violence.  Peaceful  acquies- 
cence in  such  combinations  is  perjury  and 
treason  on  the  part  of  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  country,  for  which  he  may  be  impeached 
and  executed.  Tet  men  speak  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coin  as  having  plunged  into  loicked  war. 
They  censure  him  for  not  negotiating  with 
envoys  who  came,  not  to  settle  grievances, 
I  but  to  demand  recognition  of  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Republic  which  he  had  just 
sworn  to  maintain. 

RELATIVE  POWERS  OF  THE   STATE  AND  FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENTS. 

It  is  true  that  the  ordinary  daily  and  petty 
affairs  of  men  come  more  immediately  than 
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larger  matters  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
state  Governments  tending  thus  to  foster  ; 
local  patriotism  and  local  allegiance.  At  i 
the  same  time,  as  all  controversies  between  j 
citizens  of  diflferent  states  come  within  the 
sphere  of  the  Federal  courts,  and  as  the 
manifold  and  conflicting  currents  of  so  rapid 
a  national  life  as  the  American  can  rarely 
be  confined  within  narrow  geographical 
boundaries,  it  follows  that  the  Federal 
courts,  even  for  domestic  purposes  as  well 
as  foreign,  are  parts  of  the  daily  visible 
functions  of  the  body  politic.  The  Union 
is  omnipresent.  The  custom-house,  the 
court-house,  the  arsenal,  the  village  post- 
office,  the  muskets  of  the  militia,  make  the 
authority  of  the  general  Government  a  con- 
stant fact.  Moreover,  the  restless,  migra- 
tory character  of  the  population,  which  rarely 
permits  all  the  members  of  one  family  to  re- 
main denizens  of  any  one  state,  has  inter- 
laced the  states  with  each  other  and  all  with 
the  Union  to  such  an  extent  that  a  painless 
excision  of  a  portion  of  the  whole  nation  is 
an  impossibility.  To  cut  away  the  pound 
of  flesh  and  draw  no  drop  of  blood  surpasses 
human  ingenuity. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF   SECESSION  A  NEW  ONE. 

Neither  the  opponents  nor  friends  of  the 
new  Government  in  the  first  generation  after 
its  establishment  held  the  doctrine  of  seces- 
sion. The  states'  right  party  and  the  Fed- 
eral party  disliked  or  cherished  the  Govern- 
ment because  of  the  general  conviction  that 
it  was  a  Constitution  and  centralized  author- 
ity, permanent  and  indivisible,  like  that  of 
any  other  organized  nation.  Each  party 
continued  to  favor  or  to  oppose  a  strict  con- 
struction of  the  instrument ;  but  the  doctrine 
of  nullification  and  secession  was  a  plant  of 
later  growth.  It  was  an  accepted  fact  that 
the  United  States  was  not  a  confederacy. 
That  word  was  never  used  in  the  Constitu- 
tion except  once  by  way  of  prohibition. 
"We  were  a  nation,  not  a  copartnership,  ex- 
cept indeed  in  the  larger  sense  in  which 
every  nation  may  be  considered  a  copartner- 
ship— a  copartnership  of  the  present  with 
the  past  and  with  the  future.  To  borrow 
the  lofty  language  of  Burke  :— 

"  A  state  ought  not  to  be  considered  as 
nothing  better  than  a  partnership  agreement 
in  a  trade  of  pepper  and  cofiee,  calico  or  to- 
bacco, or  some  other  such  low  concern,  to 
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be  taken  up  for  a  little  temporary  interest, 
and  to  be  dissolved  by  the  fancy  of  the  par- 
ties. It  is  to  be  looked  upon  with  other 
reverence,  because  it  is  not  a  partnership  in 
things  subservient  only  to  gross  animal  ex- 
istence, of  a  temporary  and  perishable  na- 
ture. It  is  a  partnership  in  all  science,  a 
partnership  in  all  art,  a  partnership  in  every 
virtue  and  in  all  perfection,  a  partnership 
not  only  between  those  who  are  living,  but 
between  those  who  are  living,  those  who  are 
dead,  and  those  who  are  to  be  born." 

And  the  simple  phrase  of  the  preamble  to 
our  Constitution  is  almost  as  pregnant,  "  To 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  us  and  our 
posterity." 

HOW  THE    REBELLION    GREW. 

But  as  the  innumerable  woes  of  disunion 
out  of  which  we  had  been  rescued  by  the 
Constitution  began  to  fade  into  the  past,  the 
allegiance  to  the  Union,  in  certain  regions 
of  the  country,  seemed  rapidly  to  diminish. 
It  was  reserved  to  the  subtle  genius  of  Mr. 
Calhoun^  one  of  the  most  logical,  brilliant, 
and  persuasive  orators  that  ever  lived,  to 
embody  once  more  ivl  a  set  of  sounding 
sophisms  the  main  arguments  which  had 
been  unsuccessfully  used  in  a  former  gener- 
ation to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  to  exhibit  them  now  as  legitimate 
deductions  from  the  Constitution.  The 
memorable  tariff  controversy  was  the  occa- 
sion in  which  the  argument  of  state  sover- 
eignty was  put  forth  in  all  its  strength.  In 
regard  to  the  dispute  itself  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  South  was  in  the  right  and 
the  North  in  the  wrong.  The  production  by 
an  exaggerated  tariff  of  a  revenue  so  much 
over  and  above  the  wants  of  Government, 
that  it  was  at  last  divided  among  the  sepa- 
rate states,  and  foolishly  squandered,  was  the 
most  triumphant  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  that 
the  South  could  have  desired.  But  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  the  nullification  by  a 
state  Legislature  of  a  Federal  law  was  a 
greater  injury  to  the  whole  nation  than  a 
foolish  tariff,  long  since  repealed,  had  in- 
flicted. It  was  a  stab  to  the  Union  in  its 
vital  part.  The  blow  was  partially  parried, 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  wound 
has  ever  healed. 

WHAT    SUCCESSFUL    SECESSION    WOULD  AC- 
COMPLISH. 

Tariffs,  the  protective  system,  free  trade, 
although    the    merits  of    these    questions 
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must  be   considered   as   settled  by   sound 
thinkers  in  all  civilized  lands,  must,  neverthe- 
less, still  remain  in  some  countries  the  sub- 
jects of  honest  argument  and  legitimate  con- 
troversy.    When  all  parts  of  a  country  are 
represented — and  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  United  States,  where  the  Southern  por- 
tion has   three-fifths  of  a  certain  kind  of 
"property"  represented,  while  the  North 
has  no  property  represented — reason  should 
contend  with  error  for  victory,  trusting  to 
its  innate  strength.    And  until  after  the  se- 
cession of  the  Gulf  States  the   moderate 
tarifi"  of   1857   was  in  operation,   with  no 
probability   of   its  repeal.     Moreover,  the 
advocates  of  the  enlightened  system  of  free 
trade  should  reflect  that  should  the  fourteen 
Slave   States  become  permanently  united  in 
a  separate  confederacy,  the  state  of  their  in- 
ternal afi'airs  will  soon  show  a  remarkable 
revolution.    The  absence  of  the  Fugitive  Law 
will  necessarily  drive  all  the  slaves  from  what 
are  called  the  Border  States ;  and  he  must 
be  a  shallow  politician  who  dreams  here  in 
England  that  free  trade  with  all  the  world, 
and  direct  taxation  for  revenue,  will  be  the 
policy  of   the  new  and  expensive  military 
empire  which  will  arise.     Manufactures  of 
cotton  and  woollen  will  spring  up  on  every 
river  and  mountain  stream  in  the  Northern 
Slave  States,  the  vast  mineral  wealth  of  their 
territories  will  require  development,  and  the 
cry  for  protection  to  native  industry  in  one 
quarter  will  be  as  surely  heeded  as  will  be 
that  other  cry  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  now 
partially  suppressed  for  obvious  reasons,  for 
the   African  slave   trade.     To   establish  a 
great  Gulf  empire,  including  Mexico,  Central 
America,  Cuba,  and  other  islands  with  un- 
limited cotton-fields  and  unlimited  negroes, 
this  is  the  golden  vision  in  pursuit  of  w^iich 
the  great  Republic  has  been  sacrificed,  the 
beneficent  Constitution  subverted.     And  al- 
ready the  vision  has  fled,  but  the  work  of 
destruction  remains. 

THE  TARIFF  QUESTION. 

The  mischief  caused  by  a  tariff",  however 
selfish  or  however  absurd  may  be  temporary. 
In  the  last  nineteen  years  there  have  been 
four  separate  tariffs  passed  by  the  American 


and  civil  war  are  infinite ;  and  whatever  be  the 
result  of  this  contest,  this  generation  is  not 
likely  to  forget  the  injuries  already  inflicted. 


A  GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  SITUATIONS. 

The  great  secession,  therefore,  of  1860-1 
is  a  rebellion,  like  any  other  insurrection 
against  established  authority,  and  has  been 
followed  by  civil  war,  as  its  immediate  and 
inevitable  consequence.  If  successful  it  is 
revolution,  and  whether  successful  or  not,  it 
will  be  judged  before  the  tribunal  of  man- 
kind and  posterity  according  to  the  eternal 
laws  of  reason  and  justice. 

Time  and  history  will  decide  whether  it  was 
a  good  and  sagacious  deed  to  destroy  a  fabric 
of  so  long  duration,  because  of  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln ;  whether  it  were  wise  and  noble 
to  substitute  over  a  largeportion  of  the  Ameri- 
can soil  a  confederacy  of  which  slavery,  in 
the  words  of  its  Vice-President,  is  the  comer- 
stone,  for  the  old  Republic,  of  which  Wash- 
ington, with  his  own  hand,  laid  the  corner- 
stone. 

It  is  conceded  by  the  North  that  it  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Union  innumerable  blessings. 
But  it  would  seem  that  the  Union  had  also 
conferred  benefits  on  the  South.     It  has  car- 
ried its  mails  at  a  large  expense.     It  has 
recaptured  its  fugitive  slaves.     It  has  pur- 
chased vast  tracts  of  foreign  territory,  out  of 
which  a  whole  tier  of  Slave  States  has  been 
constructed.     It  has  annexed  Texas.    It  has 
made  war  with  Mexico.     It  has  made  an  of- 
fer— not  likely  to  be  repeated,  however — to 
purchase  Cuba,  with  its  multitude  of  slaves, 
at  a  price,  according  to  report,  as  large  as 
the  sum  paid  by  England  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  her  slaves.     Individuals  in  the  Free 
States  have  expressed  themselves  freely  on 
slavery,   as    upon    every    topic   of    human 
thought,  and  this   must   ever   be   the   case 
where  there  is  freedom  of  the  press  and  of 
speech.     The  number  of  professed  abolition- 
ists has  hitherto  been  very  small,  while  the 
great  body  of  the  two  principal  political  par- 
ties in  the  Free  States  have  been  strongly  op- 
posed to  them.     The  Republican  party  was 
determined  to  set  bounds  to  the  extension 
of  slavery,  while  the  Democratic  party  fa- 
vored that  system,  but  neither  had  designs 
Congress,  and  nothing  is  more  probable  than  j  secret  or  avowed  against  slavery  within  the 


that  the  suicidal  Morrill  tariff" will  receive  es- 
sential modifications  even  in  the  special  ses- 
sion of  July ;  but  the  woes  caused  by  secession 


states.  They  knew  that  the  question  could 
only  be  legally  and  rationally  dealt  with  by 
the  states  themselves.    But  both  the  parties. 
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as  present  events  are  so  signally  demon- 
strating, were  imbued  with  a  passionate  at- 
tachment to  the  Constitution — to  the  estab- 
lished authority  of  government,  by  which 
alone  our  laws  and  our  liberty  are  secured. 
All  parties  in  the  Free  States  are  now  united 
as  one  man,  inspired  by  a  noble  and  gener- 
ous emation  to  vindicate  the  sullied  honor  of 
their  flag,  and  to  save  their  country  from  the 
abyss  of  perdition  into  which  it  seemed  de- 
scending. 

Of  the  ultimate  result  we  have  no  intention 
of  speaking.  Only  the  presumptuous  will 
venture  to  lift  the  veil  and  affect  to  read  with 
accuracy  coming  events,  the  most  momen- 
tous perhaps  of  our  times.  One  result  is, 
however,  secured.  The  Montgomery  Con- 
stitution, with  slavery  for  its  corner-stone, 
is  not  likely  to  be  accepted,  as  but  lately 
seemed  possible,  not  only  by  all  the  Slave 
States,  but  even  by  the  Border  Free  States ; 
nor  to  be  proclaimed  from  Washington  as 
the  new  national  law  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States.  Compromises  %cill  no  longer 
he  offered  hy  peace  conventions^  in  which 
slavery  is  to  be  made  national,  negroes  de- 
clared property  over  all  the  land,  and  slavery 
extended  over  all  territories  now  possessed 
or  hereafter  to  be  acquired.  Nor  is  the 
United  States'  government  yet  driven  from 
Washington. 

Events  are  rapidly  unrolling  themselves, 
and  it  will  be  proved,  in  course  of  time, 
whether  the  North  will  remain  united  in  its 
inflexible  purpose,  whether  the  South  is  as 
firmly  united,  or  whether  a  counter  revolu- 
tion will  be  eff'ected  in  cither  section,  which 
must  necessarily  give  the  victory  to  its  op- 


ponents.    We  know  nothing  of  the  schemes 
or  plans  of  either  Government. 

The  original  design  of  the  Republican  party 
was  to  put  an  end  to  the  perpetual  policy  of 
slavery  extension,  and  acquisition  of  foreign 
territory  for  that  purpose,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  maintain  the  Constitution  and  the 
integrity  of  the  Republic.  This  at  the  South 
seemed  an  outrage  which  justified  civil  war  ; 
for  events  have  amply  proved  what  sagacious 
statesmen  prophesied  thirty  years  ago — that 
secession  is  civil  war. 

If  all  is  to  end  in  negotiation  and  sep- 
aration, notwithstanding  the  almost  inter- 
minable disputes  concerning  frontiers,  the 
strongholds  in  the  Gulf  and  the  unshackled 
navigation  of  the  great  rivers  throughout 
their  whole  length,  which,  it  is  probable, 
will  never  be  abandoned  by  the  North,  ex- 
cept as  the  result  of  total  defeat  in  the  field, 
it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  both  parties  icill 
negotiate  more  equitably  with  arms  in  their 
hands  than  if  the  unarmed  of  either  section 
were  to  deal  Avith  the  armed.  If  it  comes 
to  permanent  separation,  too,  it  is  certain 
that  in  the  commonwealth  which  will  still 
glory  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  and 
whose  people  will,  doubtless,  re-establish  the 
old  Constitution  with  some  important  amend- 
ments, the  word  secession  will  be  a  sound  of 
woe  not  to  be  lightly  uttered.  It  will  have 
been  proved  to  designate,  not  a  peaceful  and 
natural  function  of  political  life,  but  to  be 
only  another  expression  for  revolution,  blood- 
shed and  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

It  is  probable  that  a  long  course  of  years 
will  be  run,  and  many  inconveniences  and 
grievances  endured,  before  any  one  of  the 
Free  States  secedes  from  the  reconstructed 
Union.  J.  L.  M. 


TuE  French  are  conf^ratulating  themselves  on 
findiii*^  a  new  market  for  arms.  A  letter  from 
Toulon  says :  "  The  civil  war  wliich  seems  on 
the  point  of  breaking  out  between  tlie  disunited 
States  of  America  is  about  to  open  for  the  French 
arsenals  a  market  for  exportation  which  cer- 
tainly was  not  foreseen.  It  was  stated  that 
American  agents  have  come  to  France  to  pur- 


storehouses  of  the  state  will  be  only  too  glad  to 
get  rid  of." 


Agents  have  arrived  from  America  by  tlie 
Persia  to  purchase  rifled  cannon  of  the  Arm- 
strong, Chiy,  and  Bhikely  patterns,  and  also 
nearly  two  hundred  thousand  rifles  and  fevolvers 


chase  arms  and  military  equipments,  which  the  I  for  immediate  shipment. 
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HILL. 
Those  of  us  who  can  look  back  forty  years 
must  well  remember  the  fancy  that  society 
took,  on  a  sudden,  to  interrogate  children. 
It  is  an  odd  thing  to  recall  now, — one  of  the 
strangest  fashions  of  a  period  full  of  wild 
fashions.  After  a  long  term  of  insular  se- 
clusion, through  the  war,  we  welcomed  all 
sorts  of  foreigners  to  our  soil,  and  all  man- 
ner of  foreign  notions  to  our  minds.  The 
grand  discovery  of  the  benefit  of  questioning 
children  made  great  way  in  the  country,  and 
among  some  of  the  best-hearted  people  in  it. 
Wherever  one  went,  among  the  educated 
classes,  one  found  the  same  thing  going  on. 
Children  of  all  ages,  but  especially  the 
younger,  were  undergoing  cross-examina- 
tion from  morning  till  night.  It  was  a  ter- 
rible time  for  them;  I  have  seen  some  fall 
into  a  flood  of  tears  when  asked  a  question 
which  they  could  not  answer.  I  have  seen 
more  fall  into  a  habit  of  glib  lying,  under 
the  teasing  constraint.  I  have  seen  tempers 
ruined  for  life  by  the  constant  irritation : 
and  most  old  people  may  probably  say  that 
they  have  seen  promising  intellects  frittered 
away  ;  minds  above  the  average  at  the  out- 
set of  life  rendered  incurably  desultory,  shal- 
low, and  conceited.  If  there  are  readers  of 
Wordsworth  who  are  puzzled  at  this  day 
about  the  drift  of  his  poem,  called  "  Anec- 
dote for  Fathers,  showing  how  the  practice 
of  Lying  may  be  taught,"  let  them  remem- 
ber that  it  was  written  at  the  time  when 
"  the  Pestalozzian  system  "  was  in  vogue  in 
England  and  throughout  Europe  ;  and  then 
they  will  see  M'hat  a  good  lesson  it  yields. 
If,  at  this  day,  the  image  flits  across  our 
memories  of  some  pale  child,  with  a  fretful 
brow,  red  eyes,  and  a  constant  disposition 
to  get  out  of  the  room,  or  to  hide  behind 
the  window-curtains  when  spoken  to,  we  may 
refer  that  image  back  to  the  days  of  the 
"  Pestalozzian  system,"  as  it  was  fashiona- 
bly understood  in  this  country. 

It  was  a  cruel  injustice  to  Pestalozzi  to 
render  him  responsible  for  all  this  mischief. 
His  mission  was,  not  to  craze  children's 
brains  and  break  their  hearts,  but  the  very 
contrary.  We,  in  fact,  gave  his  name  to  a 
mere  reaction  from  a  mistake  of  our  own, — 
to  ony  kind  of  ignorance  into  which  we  fell 
in  our  escape  from  another. 
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In  our  desire  for  popular  education,  early 
in  the  century  we  had  supposed  the  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  put  certain  facts  into  the 
learner's  mind,— to  lay  them  upon  his  mem- 
ory, as  it  were.  To  quicken  and  spread  the 
process,  we  set  children  who  had  learned  a 
thing  one  minute  to  teach  it  to  other  chil- 
dren the  next.  This  did  not  answer.  AVe 
called  it  "  the  Lancasterian  system,"  and 
supposed  the  nation  would  be  educated  in  a 
trice.  When  we  found  at  the  end  of  ten  or 
twenty  years  that  boys  and  girls  left  school 
after  sitting  nine  years  on  the  benches,  un- 
able to  do  any  good  with  book  or  pen,  while 
they  had  lost  their  home-training  in  the  worl|t 
shop,  the  field,  or  the  dairy,  we  were  ready 
for  a  reaction  :  and  to  that  reaction  we  most 
unjustly  gave  the  name  of  "  the  Pestalozzian 
system." 

The  notion  was  that  we  had  been  all  wrong 
in  putting  knowledge  into  children's  heads  ; 
and  that  the  right  way  was  to  get  ideas  out 
of  them.  Henceforth  we  were  to  develop 
faculties,  and  not  to  impose  knowledge.  It 
was  a  great  day  for  us  when  the  conception 
was  formed,  and  began  to  spread.  Without 
it,  education  would  never  have  advanced  even 
as  far  as  it  has.  But  we  blundered  over  it 
sadly  at  first ;  and  among  our  mistakes  it 
was  not  the  least  that  we  christened  our  fol- 
lies after  Pestalozzi.  Every  great  step  in 
social  progress  is  taken  in  the  name  of  some 
Representative  Man.  It  is  the  business  of 
those  who  come  after  to  absolve  those  rep- 
resentatives from  the  disrepute  of  mistakes 
which  were  none  of  theirs  :  and  we  may  hope 
that  Pestalozzi's  memory  has  long  been  clear 
from  the  charge  of  torturing  on  the  rack  of 
cross-examination  the  generation  of  children 
whom  he  loved  so  well.  What  it  was  that 
he  did  propose  is  best  seen  by  looking  at  his 
life ;  for,  if  he  was  not  a  very  practical  man  in 
the  sense  of  wisely  conducting  afiairs,  he 
was  still  less  of  a  theorist.  He  knew  very 
well  what  he  meant  and  what  he  wanted: 
but  he  had  no  compact  system  to  propose, 
grounded  on  any  new  theory  of  the  human 
faculties.  The  foremost  man  in  the  educa- 
tional revolution  of  modern  times,  he  obeyed 
his  instincts,  and  left  it  for  incompetent  fol- 
lowers to  make  a  scheme  of  doctrine  out  of 
what  he  said  and  did. 

What  were  these  instincts  ?  And  how  did 
he  use  them  ? 

We  fii'st  see  him  as  a  very  peculiar  little 
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boy,  whose  best  friend  was  his  mother's 
maid,  Barbara.  His  name  is  Italian  :  but 
he  was  a  Swiss.  His  ancestors  had  been 
citizens  of  Milan :  but  one  of  them,  becom- 
ing Protestant  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, had  to  seek  a  Protestant  country  to 
live  in,  and  went  to  Zurich.  The  father  of 
this  little  John  Henry  was  a  physician.  He 
died  so  early  that  he  left  a  very  bare  pro- 
vision for  his  widow  and  their  only  son; 
and,  aware  of  the  prudence  that  their  circum- 
stances would  require,  he  recommended 
them,  on  his  death-bed,  to  the  care  of  the 
trusty  maid  Barbara,  who  fully  justified  the 
confidence.  She  carried  them  through  with 
an  appearance  of  respectability  on  the  small- 
est means,  and  nourished  the  pride  of  nar- 
row circumstances  in  the  boy,  in  striving  to 
avoid  the  opposite  fault  of  meanness.  She 
told  him  that  no  Pestalozzi  had  ever  eaten  the 
bread  of  dependence,  and  that  his  mother's 
self-denial  raised  him  above  the  degradation 
suffered  by  many  another  orphan  in  Zurich. 
These  lessons,  and  Barbara's  own  character, 
account  for  much  of  the  passionate  advocacy 
of  the  claims  and  the  independence  of  the 
poor,  and  of  the  respect  for  their  virtues, 
which  were  the  chief  features  of  the  whole 
life  of  the  man.  From  six  years  old,  when 
his  father  died,  he  looked  upon  all  poor  or- 
phans with  an  interest  compounded  of  fel- 
low-feeling and  of  lofty  pity  for  their  inferi- 
ority in  independence.  His  great,  but  as 
yet  unconscious  desire  was  to  help  the  whole 
class  to  independence. 

It  does  not  appear  why  he  devoted  him- 
self, as  he  grew  up,  to  the  study  of  lan- 
guages. Probably  he  had  no  choice  as  to 
the  course  of  his  training :  but  we  find  him, 
so  early  as  the  age  of  eighteen,  leaving  that 
study  and  preparing  himself  with  great  zeal 
for  the  pulpit.  His  deeply  religious  nature 
might  well  indicate  this  career :  but  he  early 
failed  in  it,  and  gave  it  up.  His  first  at- 
tempt to  preach  ended  in  mortification,  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  why.  His  edu- 
cation must  have  been  defective,  for,  to  the 
end  of  his  long  life,  he  spoke  a  jargon  of  Ger- 
man or  French,  sometimes  mixing  the  two  ;  a 
kind  of  language  which  none  but  his  inti- 
mates could  comprehend.  His  articulation 
was  defective  ;  his  countenance  v/as  so  ugly 
as  to  be  forbidding ;  and,  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  at  least,  his  personal  habits 
were  worse  than  slovenly.     The  failure  in 


the  pulpit  is  not  wonderful ;  nor  yet  that  in 
the  law,  which  he  tried  next.  He  turned 
again  to  his  first  pursuit,  and  published 
some  philological  writings.  "While  eager 
about  a  new  method  of  teaching  Latin,  he 
one  day  took  up  Rousseau's  "  Emile  ;  "  and 
the  book  determined  the  whole  course  of  his 
life. 

Insisting  that  the  pursuit  of  learning  was 
the  most  unnatural  of  human  occupations, 
he  not  only  gave  it  up,  but  burned  all  his 
papers ;  not  only  his  notes,  but  manuscripts 
on  Swiss  law  and  Swiss  history.  He  would 
live  henceforth  as  a  son  of  the  soil.  He  sold  J 
his  small  patrimony,  to  buy  a  bit  of  land  to 
farm  ;  married  the  daughter  of  a  merchant 
of  Zurich,  and  began  domestic  life  at  two 
and  twenty.  His  wife's  connection  gave 
him  an  interest  in  a  cotton-manufactory ; 
and  he  became  well  acquainted  with  two 
classes  of  laborers  at  once.  The  discovery 
of  their  intellectual  degradation  shocked 
him.  Both  the  farm-laborers  and  the  spin- 
ners were  so  inferior  to  the  poor  of  his  im- 
agination, that  he  was  at  once  stimulated 
and  dismayed.  He  was  thirty  when  he  set 
about  the  sort  of  work  which  made  him  the 
world's  benefactor.  He  collected  about  fifty 
poor  and  desolate  children  on  his  little  estate, 
lived  with  them  in  a  state  of  hardship,  taught 
them  to  work,  and  to  think,  and  to  read, 
and  made  friends  of  them.  In  the  absence 
of  other  assistants,  he  adopted  the  plan  of 
setting  them  to  teach  one  another ;  a  feature 
of  his  method  which  recommended  it  Avhere 
the  Lancasterian  system  existed.  Having 
no  skill,  and  no  prudence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  he  was  soon  ruined,  and  the 
establishment  was  broken  up. 

This  was  the  occasion  of  his  giving  us  the 
book  which  made  his  name  famous  all  over 
Europe,  To  explain  his  views,  and  to  get 
immediate  means  of  support,  he  wrote 
"  Leonard  and  Gertrude,"  which  might  soon 
after  be  seen  on  the  tables  of  all  benevolent 
and  all  literary  persons  in  all  countries.  Its 
disclosure  of  continental  peasant  life  was 
perhaps  the  first  charm  to  us ;  but  it  also 
changed  the  character  of  educational  effort 
in  England  as  elsewhere.  Perhaps  this 
popularity  gave  the  good  man  honor  in  his 
own  country. 

After  the  revolutionary  war  in  Switzer- 
land the  Canton  of  Unterwalden  was  over- 
run with  wretched  children  who  seemed  to 
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belong  to  nobody.  They  prowled  about  the 
burned  hamlets,  and  infested  town  and 
country  like  little  wolves.  The  government 
asked  Pestalozzi  to  take  charge  of  some  of 
them,  and  offered  him  some  little  aid.  It 
was  a  singular  spectacle  when  this  uncouth 
man,  then  in  the  vigor  of  his  years  (it  was 
in  1798),  entered  the  ruins  of  a  ravaged 
convent,  with  his  mob  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  outcast  children.  He  was  all  alone 
with  them  :  and  some  of  them  were  sickly 
and  stunted ;  many  were  fretful ;  and  not  a 
few  ferocious,  or  malicious,  or  impudent,  or 
full  of  suspicion  and  falsehood.  He  lived 
and  labored  among  them,  nursed  them, 
taught  them,  and  soon  began  to  open 
their  minds  and  gain  their  hearts.  In  a 
little  while  their  avidity  for  knowledge  as- 
tonished him.  The  facts  of  the  case  indi- 
cate that  he  had  an  aptitude  for  communi- 
cating with  children's  minds  that  amounted 
to  genius.  Our  mistake,  twenty  years  later, 
was  in  supposing  that  the  virtue  lay  in  that 
part  of  the  method  which  could  be  imitated. 
Pestalozzi,  conversing  with  young  creatures 
who  had  never  supposed  that  anybody  cared 
for  them,  surprised  them  by  his  interest  in 
what  they  felt  and  thought.  His  questions 
roused  their  faculties,  and  sent  a  glow 
through  their  feelings  ;  and  their  improve- 
ment transcended  all  precedent.  Reports  of 
his  conversation  and  his  achievements  set 
others  to  work  ;  and  there  was  such  an  in- 
terrogation of  children  as  was  never  dreamed 
of  before. 

One  question  which  Pestalozzi  asked  of 
this  set  of  pupils  is  memorable.  They  had 
seen  Altdorf  in  flames.  About  those  black- 
ened ruins  there  were  again  those  desolate 
children,  living  as  they  could.  Pestalozzi 
sounded  the  minds  of  his  pupils  as  to  doing 
something  in  the  case.  When  they  eagerly 
desired  to  take  in  twenty  among  them,  Pes- 
talozzi asked  them  whether  they  could  bear 
the  consequences.  They  must  work  harder 
even  than  now :  they  must  live  yet  more 
barely :  they  might  have  to  share  their  din- 
ners and  their  clothes  with  strangers  whom 
they  might  not  like.  He  would  not  allow  a 
rash  decision.  He  made  them  fully  under- 
stand what  they  were  undertaking,  and  put 
off  the  settlement  of  the  question.  Still,  the 
pupils  said,  "  Let  them  come  !  " 

The  ravage  of  war  swept  away  this  insti- 
tution ;  but  Pestalozzi  could  never  again  be 


overlooked.  His  special  function  was  rec- 
ognized at  home  and  abroad.  His  books 
were  translated  into  many  languages  ;  and 
the  emperors  and  kings  of  Europe  were  ea- 
ger to  apply  his  wisdom  to  the  education  of 
their  people.  He  was  summoned  to  Paris, 
to  join  a  consultation  on  the  interests  of 
Switzerland,  ordered  by  Napoleon.  But  he 
made  his  escape  from  Paris  at  the  first  pos- 
sible moment :  he  did  not  want  imperial 
patronage  which  interfered  with  his  work  at 
home :  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
politics.  He  desired  to  live  with  children 
and  the  poor,  to  open  their  minds,  and 
make  them  good  and  happy. 

It  seemed  as  if  he  had  attained  his  ut- 
most wishes  when  the  town  of  Yverdun  of- 
fered him  its  castle  and  grounds  for  a  school, 
with  perfect  freedom  as  to  the  management. 
For  a  few  years  the  promise  of  educational 
advancement  was  truly  splendid.  Some  of 
Pestalozzi's  own  pupils  became  able  and  de- 
voted assistants ;  and  other  young  men,  of  the 
highest  qualifications,  devoted  themselves 
as  apostles  of  his  mission.  Here  and  there 
over  Europe  establishments  arose  where 
boys,  and  sometimes  girls,  were  trained  at 
once  in  industry  and  intellectual  progress. 
Those  who  were  in  the  gardens,  or  the  har- 
vest field,  or  the  dairy,  at  one  time  of  the 
day,  were  studying  languages,  mathematics, 
or  music,  at  other  hours.  And  where  this 
direct  imitation  of  the  Swiss  establishments 
was  not  attempted,  there  was  a  visible  im- 
provement in  methods  of  instruction.  We 
learned  to  see  that  books  and  education, 
books  and  teaching,  are  not  the  same  thing. 
Oral  instruction  came  into  use  elsewhere 
than  at  mothers'  knees  ;  and,  amidst  some 
gross  abuses,  "  the  Pestalozzian  system " 
began  to  work  great  good. 

There  is  almost  always  some  dreary  chap- 
ter in  the  history  of  these  Representative 
Men.  In  Pestalozzi's  there  were  several : 
but  the  dreariest  of  all  was  the  last. 

There  never  was  a  movement  which  de- 
pended more  entirely  for  success  on  the  per- 
sonal qualifications  of  its  agents.  We  need 
not  look  further  than  the  next  street,  or  the 
next  house,  to  see  how  one  person  differs 
from  another  in  the  faculty  of  genuine  in- 
tercourse with  children's  minds.  The  small- 
ness  of  the  number  of  the  well-endowed 
with  this  power  is  the  best  reason  for  the 
large  use  of  books  in  schools  ;  and  Pesta- 
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lozzi's  gemus  for  companionship  with  infe- 
rior minds  caused  a  too  exclusive  recourse 
to  oral  instruction.  Thus,  -svhen  assistants 
came  upon  the  scene,  there  was  diversity, 
disagreement,  disappointment,  and  no  little 
disorder.  We  need  not  go  into  the  painful 
story  of  warring  tempers  and  incompatible 
interests.  The  institution  declined  for  some 
years,  and  then  was  broken  up, — the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Canton  warning  the  man- 
ager of  the  concern,  who  acted  in  Pestaloz- 
zi's  name,  to  leave  the  country. 

It  needs  no  explanation  that  Pestalozzi 
was  in  some  respects  weak.  The  failure  of 
all  his  establishments  and  his  inability  to 
keep  out  of  debt  show  this.  His  faculties 
of  imagination  and  sympathy  overpowered 
the  rest  of  his  mind.  He  early  seized  a 
great  truth ; — that  of  the  claim  of  every  hu- 
man being  to  the  full  development  of  his 
faculties,  whatever  they  may  be ;  and  the 
concentration  of  his  strongest  powers  on 
this  great  truth  made  him  a  social  reformer 
of  a  high  order.  He  was  not  a  philosopher  ; 
he  was  not  a  man  of  good  sense,  or  temper, 
or  practical  ability,  generally  speaking  ; 
though  sense,  temper,  and  ability  appeared 
to  be  all  transcendent  in  the  particular  di- 
rection taken  by  his  genius.  Among  his 
inferiors, — and  particularly  friendless  chil- 
dren,— he  was  a  prophet  and  apostle  :  among 
men  he  was  a  child,  and  sometimes  a  per- 
verse one. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  pre- 
serving, in  the  midst  of  great  pain,  his  en- 
thusiasm for  justice,  his  special  love  for 
children  and  the  poor,  and  his  strong  relig- 
ious sentiment.  Two  days  before  his  death 
he  spoke  long  and  nobly,  while  taking  leave 
of  his  family  and  his  enterprises.  His  coun- 
try, and  we  hope  the  world,  has  remembered 
his  good  offices  to  society,  and  forgiven  his 
foibles.  It  is  no  disrespect  to  him  to  point 
out  how  purely  personal  his  special  work 
was,  however  general  the  truths  which  it 
may  exemplify.  For  instance,  the  Hofwyl 
Institution,  which  arose  directly  out  of  Pes- 
talozzi's  movement,  and  was  conducted  by 
one  of  his  best  pupils,  soon  exhibited  the 
spectacle  of  a  separation  of  classes  on  the 
ground  of  social  position.  There  was  a  gen- 
teel school  and  a  working-class  one  ;  and  the 
young  gentlemen  in  one  of  the  schools  took 
pains  to  impress  on  visitors  that  they  had 
no  intercourse  whatever  with  the  youths  in 


the  other,  who  tilled  the  farm.  It  was 
enough  to  make  Pestalozzi  turn  in  his 
grave  to  hear  them.  Yet  has  Hofwyl  been 
valuable  in  familiarizing  us  with  the  idea  of 
industrial  schools  as  something  different 
from  a  practicable  education  for  paupers. 

When,  again,  we  see  instructors  (as  I 
have  seen  them)  making  fools  of  them- 
selves and  knaves  of  their  pupils  ("  show- 
ing how  the  practice  of  lying  may  be 
taught"),  by  proceeding  on  "  the  Pestaloz- 
zian  view  "  of  children,  we  must  separate 
the  merits  of  Pestalozzi's  view  from  the 
abuses  of  followers,  who  have  not  genius, 
as  he  had,  to  make  uj)  for  the  want  of  phi- 
losophy. We  must  remember  that  when  he 
interrogated  children,  it  was  for  their  bene- 
fit, and  not  for  the  gratification  of  his  own 
imagination  or  complacency.  He  got  a  hold 
of  their  minds  in  order  to  use  them  for  their 
own  improvement ;  but  some  of  his  follow- 
ers have  assumed  that  children  are  cherubs 
and  seraphs  in  disguise,  and  have  interro- 
gated them  as  oracles,  and  not  as  learners  ; 
and  when  treated  as  oracles,  children  have 
wonderful  things  to  tell.  These  abuses  are 
not  attributable  to  the  great  reformer  of  the 
principle  of  education.  He  was  a  Repre- 
sentative Reformer  in  his  clear  view  of  the 
evil  he  wanted  to  cure  ;  in  his  devotedness, 
his  benevolence,  his  genius  in  a  special  di- 
rection, and  his  weakness  in  other  special 
directions.  We  need  never  look  among  re- 
formers for  firstrate  men,  or  for  complete 
and  well-compacted  minds  :  and  Pestalozzi 
was  not  of  the  highest  order  of  men,  or  any 
thing  like  complete  or  perfect.  But  we  owe 
it  to  him  that  we  long  ago  took  the  turn  from 
a  hopeless  mechanical  training  of  the  multi- 
tude in  schools  into  a  path  in  which  we  are 
making  an  accelerating  progress.  It  was  he 
who  set  his  own  and  following  generations 
on  producing  intellect  by  bringing  out  fac- 
ulty to  act  upon  fact,  instead  of  trying  to 
communicate  knowledge  by  laying  in  a  stock 
of  instruction,  as  a  deposit  upon  inert 
minds. 

There  is  no  saying,  either,  how  much  he 
has  wrought  in  every  work  of  rescue  of  the 
poor  from  ignorance,  since  the  opening  of 
the  century.  When  John  Pounds,  the 
Portsmouth  cobbler,  beckoned  in  first  one 
and  then  another  disorderly  boy  from  the 
gutter,  and  gave  him  room  in  his  stall  to 
stand  and  learn  of  him  as  he  mended  shoes, 
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the  spirit  of  Pestalozzi  was  there.  John 
Pound's  little  ragged  school  was  a  better 
Pestalozzian  institution  than  several  which 
have  looked  grand  upon  the  title.  When 
Dr.  Guthrie  kindles  his  audience  with  ap- 
peals for  the  ragged,  and  shows  what  has 
been  done  for  hundreds  of  them,  and  what 
remains  to  be  done  for  thousands,  it  is  the 
same  thing  as  hearing  Pestalozzi,  "  in  his 
habit  as  he  lived."  Whoever  else  may 
work,  and  whatever  may  be  done,  over  and 
above  what  he  could  have  done,  Pestalozzi 
will  remain  the  representative  of  educational 
justice  to  the  whole  community. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that,  but  for  Pes- 
talozzi, we  should  not  have  had  the  benefit 
of  the  Combes.  George  and  Andrew  Combe 
declared,  with  all  sincerity,  that  it  was  the 
doctrine  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  which  de- 
termined the  direction  of  their  powers  and 
the  aim  of  their  lives  ;  but  their  beneficent 
application  of  the  doctrine  of  phrenology  it- 
self was  doubtless  due  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  day  for  educational  justice  to  the  whole 
community.  To  this  cause  George  Combe 
•was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  benefactor  of  his 
generation,  by  giving  the  world  his  "  Con- 
stitution of  Man,"  at  the  moment  when  so- 
ciety was  ready  to  appropriate  the  idea  of 
the  operation  of  natural  laws  on  the  bodies 
and  minds  of  men,  as  on  their  outward  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  was  not  necessary  that  Mr.  Combe's 
book  be  soundly  philosophical  in  its  sub- 
stance and  in  its  reasoning.  Few  persons, 
if  any,  would  now  pronounce  it  to  be  so :  ypt 
it  has  been  a  singularly  valuable  gift  to 
society.  A  work  which  circulated  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
Dopies,  in  the  author's  own  country,  during 
his  life,  must  have  some  extraordinary  apti- 
tude for  the  popular  need  ;  and  the  spread 
of  the  work  in  America,  and  in  some  Euro- 
pean countries,  was  scarcely  less  remarkable 
than  its  reception  at  home.  Part  of  the  cir- 
culation was  owing  to  the  extreme  cheapness 
of  the  book,  after  a  benevolent  man  had  left 
3,  legacy  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
price  ;  but  the  demand  is  a  fact,  and  a  sig- 
nificant fact  in  the  history  of  the  time.  The 
educated  classes  read  it,  determined  its 
value  for  themselves,  obtained  useful  hints 
from  it,  and  left  it  behind  them ;  but  the 
effect  on  the  half-educated  and  hitherto  un- 
taught was  vital.     Hundreds  of  thousands 


of  intelligent  mechanics,  and  of  fathers  of 
families  in  the  middle  classes  would  say,  if 
asked,  that  the  great  event  in  the  life  of  their 
minds  M'as  the  getting  hold  of  that  book. 
There  they  learned  that  their  bodies  were  a 
part  of  the  universe,  made  of  substances  and 
governed  by  laws  which  it  is  man's  duty  to 
obey.  It  was  a  new  view  to  them  that  by 
knowledge  and  self-management,  men  have 
their  health,  and  the  development  of  their 
minds  in  their  own  hands.  They  had  before 
thought  of  themselves  as  beings  outside  of 
the  world,  as  it  were, — apart  from  the  rest 
of  creation,— each  individual  being  a  single 
existence,  incomprehensible  in  nature  and 
qualities,  and  in  no  way  concerned  with  natu- 
ral laws,  except  perhaps  in  the  matter  of  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  for  the  sustaining  of  life. 
When  the  chemical  composition  of  the  hu- 
man frame  was  opened  to  them,  and  they 
were  led  to  the  conception  of  organs  of  men^ 
tal  action — organs  susceptible  of  health  and 
disease,  and  committed  to  the  guardianship 
of  human  prudence  and  conscientiousness 
it  was  as  if  a  new  revelation  had  come  to 
them.  Multitudes  rushed  into  the  convic- 
tion that  their  lot  was  mainly  in  their  own, 
power,  and  men  set  to  work  to  study  their 
bodies  and  minds,  and  to  arrange  their  hab- 
its for  the  benefit  of  both,  as  no  man  in  this 
country  ever  did  before.  They  educated 
themselves,  and  claimed  education  for  their 
children  with  great  zeal ;  and  if  there  was 
much  nonsense  talked  from  phrenology  seiz- 
ing the  imagination  of  ignorant  persons,  it 
was  worth  while  for  the  sake  of  the  self-re- 
spect and  self-discipline  created  by  the  new 
set  of  ideas.  Beyond  a  certain  point  the 
Combes  themselves  hindered  the  advance 
of  Gall's  great  discovery.  They  were  not 
philosophical  enough  to  comprehend  the 
requisites  of  philosophy;  and  they  could 
never  discern  the  limits  of  the  scope  of  any 
particular  evidence.  AVhen  satisfied  there- 
fore, and  rationally  satisfied,  of  the  main 
truth  of  Gall's  discovery,  they  made  out  all 
the  particulars  to  their  own  further  satisfac- 
tion. They  mapped  out  the  brain,  left  noth- 
ing doubtful,  left  no  room  for  any  essential 
modification,  and  imagined  they  had  ex- 
plained things  by  describing  them.  They 
were  generous,  tolerant,  serene  benevolent, 
and  practically  wise,  in  comparison  with 
most  men  ;  ])ut  they  had  not  the  clearsight- 
ness  or  the  modesty  of  philosophical  inves- 
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tigators  and  discoverers.  They  announced 
great  truths  with  an  exemplary  good- will  and 
devotedness  ;  and,  to  make  them  real  social 
reformers,  it  was  not  necessary  that  they 
should  perceive  precisely  the  scope,  or  the 
actual  position  of  the  truth  they  taught.  They 
did  an  enormous  amount  of  good,  of  a  kind 
which  perpetuates  itself,  and  can  never  be 
lost.  If  Pestalozzi  convinced  society  of  the 
right  of  every  poor  child  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  its  faculties,  the  Combes  showed 
every  man  in  society  how  to  do  himself  jus- 
tice, and  on  the  whole,  what  those  natural 
laws  are,  by  obeying  which  men  may  raise 
themselves  and  their  children  to  the  best 
condition  their  constitution  admits. 

The  effects  have  been  conspicuous  for 
thirty  years  past.  The  bodily  habits  of  so- 
ciety have  greatly  improved,  and  our  baths 
and  washhouses — our  sanitary  arrangements 
of  all  kinds — our  restrictions  on  hours  of  la- 
bor, and  the  new  demand  for  bodily  exercise 
are  largely  OAving  to  the  Combes.  They  de- 
nounced the  bad  arrangements  of  schools, 
by  which  boys  became  stunted  and  girls 
crooked.  They  have  introduced  baths  as  an 
ordinary  article  of  furniture  in  middle-class 
houses.  In  their  benevolence  they  had  cour- 
age to  set  prudery,  as  well  as  prejudice,  at 
defiance ;  and  the  mothers  of  the  present 
(and  in  them  of  each  future)  generation  owe 
them  much.  Yet  greater  was  the  good  they 
did  in  putting  men  in  charge  of  their  own 
mental  and  moral  health,  by  engaging  them 
in  an  interesting  inquiry  into  their  own 
structure  of  brain,  and  into  the  influences 
which  operate  upon  it  for  good  or  evil.  It 
was  to  ignorant  men  like  entering  upon  a 
new  state  of  existence,  when  they  began  to 
recognize  themselves  as  a  subject  of  study, 
and  their  children  as  committed  to  them  as 
to  a  Providence. 

The  brothers  were  of  the  very  make  for 
social  reformers,  except  that  Andrew  wanted 
health.  In  one  way  his  life  of  disease  made 
him  a  benefactor ;  for  all  who  knew  him  saw 
how  he  prolonged  and  husbanded  his  life  by 
wise  and  cheerful  care.  They  were  consti- 
tutionally firm,  confident,  and  strong  in  the 
singleness  of  their  view  and  aim,  which  in- 
volved some  narrowness  about  other  views 
and  aims.  They  were  liberal  in  allowing 
perfect  freedom  of  opinion  to  everybody ; 
but  this  did  not  extend  to  regarding  with 
respect  any  divergence  from  their  own  con- 
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victions.  They  taught  and  practised  univer- 
sal tolerance ;  but  they  made  no  secret  of 
their  pity  of  those  who  differed  from  them- 
selves. In  their  view  it  was  want  of  knowl- 
edge or  of  candor  which  prevented  the  whole 
world  from  being  of  their  opinion ;  they  com- 
passionated the  defect,  and  did  their  best  to 
remove  it.  If  they  could  have  perceived 
that  their  key  fails  to  unlock  many  of  the 
chief  secrets  of  human  nature,  and  that  their 
proposals  are  inadequate  to  the  supply  of  its 
needs,  they  would  not  have  been  the  zealous 
and  happy  and  confident  apostles  that  they 
were,  and  could  hardly  have  led  forward  the 
middle  and  working-classes  to  the  point  of 
improvement  which  they  have  reached. 

In  their  lives  they  were  a  thorough  con- 
trast to  Pestalozzi.  He  was  a  man  of  genius 
and  passion,  dirty  in  his  person,  always 
embarrassed  in  fortune,  infirm  in  temper, 
but  idolized  by  his  dependent  pupils.  The 
Combes  were  altogether  respectable, — in 
manners  and  the  conduct  of  their  affairs ; 
very  amiable  in  intercourse,  and  delightfully 
attached  to  each  other  ;  but  as  far  from  gen- 
ius as  from  passion.  The  Swiss,  by  genius, 
stimulated  by  passion,  and  the  Scotchmen, 
by  benevolent  zeal,  concentrated  by  good 
sense  within  a  narrow  scope,  did  one  of  the 
great  works  of  the  age,  in  extending  the 
range,  and  elevating  the  aims  of  education, 
in  the  larger  sense. 

Another  great  work,  achieved  by  a  man 
who  differs  from  these  as  widely  as  they  dif- 
fered from  each  other,  seems  to  mc  to  claim 
honor  as  a  means  of  educational  advance, 
more  than  in  any  other  light.  The  institu- 
tion of  Cheap  Postage  has  been  praised  daily 
and  hourly  for  several  years  now  ;  yet  there 
has  perhaps  not  been  enough  said  about  its 
educational  effects  on  the  public  at  large. 
Rowland  Hill  understands  this  more  accu- 
rately than  social  reformers  sometimes  com- 
prehend their  own  work.  He  was  bound  to 
show  that  the  scheme  would  answer  in  a  pecu- 
niary sense,  and  as  a  matter  of  convenience ; 
and  his  showing  this  triumphantly  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  made  his  scheme  for  the  sake  of 
the  money  or  the  convenience.  He  wrote  and 
spoke  of  pence  and  farthings,  and  fractions 
of  farthings ;  and  he  went  into  details  about 
hours  and  distances,  till  apathetic  and  self- 
ish people  called  him  a  bore  :  but  he  was 
thinking,  all  the  while,  of  the  governess 
pining  for  family  letters  which  were  then 
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too  costly  a  luxury ;  of  the  apprentice  and 
the  servant-maid  who  dropped  by  degrees 
their  intercourse  with  the  old  home  because 
they  or  their  parents  could  not  pay  postage  ; 
and  of  the  lovers  who  lost  all  the  best  com- 
forts and  pleasures  of  the  engaged  period 
by  the  difficulty  of  correspondence  by  letter. 
He  thought  of  the  tricks  and  lies  which  were 
made  common  and  familiar  by  dear  postage, 
as  vice  was  made  common  and  familiar  by 
prohibitory  duties  in  the  days  of  smuggling. 
There  were  plenty  of  other  evils,  connected 
with  commerce,  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  social  intercourse,  for  him  to  think 
about :  but  the  family  and  personal  interests 
of  the  British  people  were  no  doubt  nearest 
his  heart.  Though  the  modes  of  success 
have  been  more  various  than  he,  or  any  one 
else  could  have  foreseen,  he  must  have  had 
a  provision  of  great  and  precious  blessings, 
when  the  day  should  come  for  letters  to  be 
almost  as  free  as  speech ;  when  the  evils  of 
separation  would  be  softened  to  families  and 
friends  ;  and  when  a  new  inducement  should 
be  supplied  to  fresh  classes  of  persons  to 
cultivate  thought  and  the  art  of  expressing 
it.  One  is  told  now,  in  an  evening  school 
in  a  factory  town,  by  one  uncouth  young 
woman  of  another  who  is  at  her  pot-hooks 
— "  Hur  wants  to  write  to  hur  chap."  This 
is  a  great  thing ,  but  it  is  a  greater  that 
more  civilized  orders  of  families  are  kept 
together,  and  as  if  at  home,  by  our  present 
facilities  for  correspondence,  and  are  early 
habituated  to  express  their  thoughts  on  pa- 
per in  a  natural  way ;  this  being  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  acquiring  the  habit  of  dis- 
tinct thought. 

No  social  reformer  has  stood  more  in  need 
than  Rowland  Hill  of  the  persistency,  aris- 
ing from  clear  conviction,  which  is  the  main 
attribute  of  the  character.  He  had  to  con- 
tend with  more  than  the  reformer's  ordinary 
share  of  obstruction  from  conceit,  apathy, 
levity,  wrongheadcdness,  prejudice,  and  self- 
interest.  There  were  times  when,  if  he  was 
patient  and  serene,  his  supporters  found  it 
impossible  to  be  so.  I  vividly  remember  the 
nonsense  talked  at  London  dinner-tables 
while  the  project  was  in  suspense,  when 
everybody  supposed  himself  qualified  to 
criticise  and  correct  the  man  and  his  scheme. 
Most  laughed  at  it  as  nonsense  ;  and  those 
who  affected  to  patronize  it,  proposed  some 
amendment  which  would  have  destroyed  its 


whole  character.     I  do  not  remember  meet- 
ing any  one  person,  outside  the  circle  of  his 
friends,  who  saw  any  unity  in  the  principle 
and  the  embodiment  of  it.     Nobody  saw  why 
the  postage  of  a  letter  should  be  a  penny 
rather  than  threepence,  or  why  it  should  be 
universal  and  uniform.     The  members  of  the 
parliamentary  committee  showed   no  more 
sense  of  this  than  the  multitude :  did  not 
see  that  the  ratio  of  population  to  the  length 
of  railroad  in  any  country  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  question  :  had  not  inquired  for 
post-office  returns  in  America ;  decided  that 
there  could  be  some  considerable  reduction 
in  postage,  but  nothing  resembling  in  wild- 
ness  a  uniform,  or  a  penny  postage.     So  the 
affair  dragged  on  ;  and  when  the  mercantile 
world  compelled  the  government  to  do  some- 
thing, the  thing  that  it  did  was  more  trying 
than  failure.     It  ordained  a  fourpenny  post- 
age, and  threw  the  responsibility  of  it  on 
Rowland  Hill.     This  and  much  more  he  had 
to  bear  before  his  project  was  adopted  ;  and 
when  it  was  adopted,  there  was  the  constant 
irritation  of  seeing  mischief  done  by  the  un- 
scrupulous hostility  of  the  functionaries  of 
the  post-office,  high  and  low.     I  need  not 
enter  upon  the  well-known  old  story  of  what 
they  did.     It  is  over  now ;  and  cheap  cor- 
respondence is  to  us  now  as  plentiful  bread 
and  spacious  windows,  a  secure  daily  bless- 
ing.    We  ought  not,  however,  to  forget  that 
time  in  our  lives  when  we  w^ere  devising 
schemes  to  lure  the  humbler  classes  to  school. 
— proposing  to  make  the  ability  to  read  and 
write  a  condition  of  domestic  service,  of  en- 
listment in  the  army  or  navy,  or  the  public 
service,  and  of  admission  to  beneficial  asso- 
ciations of  any  kind.     At  that  very  time 
Rowland  Hill  was  urging  a  project  which, 
under  a  different  name,  would  do  more  than 
all  these  devices  for  the  encouragement  of 
popular  education.    We  must  not  forget  that 
desolate  silence  of  the  heart  under  which 
parted  households  pined  before  their  bene- 
factor gave  them  the  power  of  calling  to 
each  other  from  any  distance,  unheard  by 
everybody  else.     There  is  a  vast  develop- 
ment of  industry  and  wealth  to  be  consid- 
ered also  ;  and   inestimable  service  to  sci- 
ence, art,  and  convenience :  but  the  main 
blessing  of  the  reform  is  the  enlargement  of 
the   powers  of  speech,  among  the   classes 
which  needed  it  most. 

Sir  Rowland  Hill  is  a  Representative  So- 
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cial  Reformer  by  his  earnestness,  his  per- 
sistency, the  clearness  of  his  aim,  and  his 
command  over  the  proper  means.  He  has 
had  a  fuller  success  than  most  of  his  order, 
though  he  had  to  -wait  for  it  through  years 
of  solitude  and  vexation.  In  the  accuracy 
of  his  statements  and  his  expectations  he  is 
a  fine  example  for  men  who  believe  them- 
selves born  to  set  the  world  right,  and  are 
in  too  great  a  hurry  to  do  it.  His  experi- 
ence of  success  is  something  unusual:  but 


sincere  reformers  do  not  stop  to  calculate 
the  probabilities  of  success  before  going 
into  action.  That  he  has  title,  position, 
wealth,  and  even  fame,  is  of  less  interest  to 
both  aspirants  and  mere  observers  than  the 
qualities  which  he  brought  to  bear  on  his 
work.  He  represents  the  social  reformers 
who  succeed  in  a  great  object  by  means  of 
adequate  knowledge  and  clear  sense,  actu- 
ated by  honest  intent,  and  upheld  by  a  good- 
natured  patience. 

Habriet  Martineau. 


,  A  Swedish  Arctic  Expedition. — It  may 

not  be  generally  known  here  that  besides  the 
North  Pole  Expedition  that  left  our  harbor  last 
July  under  the  command  of  Dr.  I.  I.  Hayes, 
another,  commanded  by  Mr.  Torell,  well  known 
for  his  researches  in  the  polar  regions,  and  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Swedish  government,  was 
also  organized  last  summer,  and  liave  by  this 
time  left  Tromsoe  for  Spitzbergen.  Dr.  Hayes' 
plan  was  to  make  a  winter  harbor  on  the  west 
side  of  Smith's  Sound,  and  to  proceed  north- 
ward as  early  tkis  season  as  circumstances  would 
permit.  Mr.  Torell's  expedition  have  wintered 
at  Tromsoe,  which  is  on  the  northernmost  coast 
of  Norway.  This  expedition  consisted  of  two 
vessels  a  schooner  and  a  sloop,  each  commanded 
by  an  officer  of  the  Swedish  navy,  and  is  ac- 
companied by  the  well-known  Danish  arctic 
traveller,  Carl  Petersen,  who  was  with  Capt. 
Penny's,  Dr.  Kane's,  and  later  with  Capt.  Mc- 
Clintock's  Arctic  Expeditions  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin.  Nine  scientific  gentlemen,  ably 
representing  the  departments  of  Geology,  Phys- 
iology, Zoology,  Astronomy  and  Botany,  are 
attached  to  the  expedition,  which  is  in  every  re- 
spect well  equipped  for  the  voyage. 

For  service  on  the  ice  they  have  forty  dogs, 
some  of  Avhich  arc  trained  Esquimaux  dogs, 
and  three  English  ice  boats,  with  runners  at- 
tached, serviceable  both  for  sailing  in  open  water 
and  as  sleighs  on  the  ice.  The  plan  is'  to  get  as 
near  the  north-west  point  of  Spitzbergen  as  pos- 
sible, and  from  there  proceed  on  the  frozen  ocean 
by  the  aid  of  the  crews  of  both  vessels,  to  estab- 
lish provision  depots  at  various  secure  places 
northward  for  the  return  trip.  A  partv,  under 
the  leadership  of  Carl  Petersen,  will  then,  with 
two  dog  sleighs,  push  northward  as  near  the 
pole  as  possible.  The  schooner  is  to  await  the 
return  of  this  ice  party,  which  Mr.  Torell  ac- 
companies, while  the  sloop  is  to  proceed  south- 
ward exploring  the  inlets  of  the  west  coast  of 
Spitzbergen,  and,  passing  the  South  Cape,  enter 
the  Great  Fiord  and  if  possible  pass  out  to  the 


eastward  through  Thymes  Fiord  toward  Gilles' 
Land,  which  is  said  not  to  have  been  seen  since 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it 
was  rediscovered  by  Capt.  Gilles,  a  Hollander. 
The  schooner,  after  the  return  of  the  sleigh 
party,  is,  if  practicable,  to  take  the  eastern  pas- 
sage and  pass  through  Henlopen  Strait,  which 
divides  the  main  island  from  East  Spitzbergen. 
As  this  expedition  in  greater  part  is  composed 
of  enterprising,  scientific  men,  the  most  of  whom 
are  known  from  their  former  journeys  in  the 
polar  regions  and  near  the  White  Sea,  for  scien- 
tific purposes,  and  is  well  provided  with  instru- 
ments, great  results  may  be  expected.  Photo- 
graphic instruments  and  materials  have  also  been 
provided,  and  several  of  the  party  are  excellent 
draftsmen. — Boston  Journal. 


Perilous  Voyage  of  the  "Maid  of  the 
Mist."— The  little  steamer  "  Maid  of  the  Mist," 
which  used  to  carry  passengers  into  the  midst  of 
the  drenching  spray  of  Niagara  Falls,  has  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  the  very  danircrous  feat  of 
running  down  the  fearful  rapids  of  Niagara  River 
near  the  Suspension  Bridge,  and  without  any 
further  damage  than  the  loss  of  lier  smoke  stack. 
She  was  conducted  by  the  gallant  Robinson, 
who,  with  his  skifi^",  has  performed  so  many  deeds 
of  daring  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Falls,  and  was 
bound  for  the  peaceful  waters  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  The  Bufialo  Courier  learns  that  tlie 
voyage  was  a  most  perilous  one — a  current  of 
ever  so  many  miles  an  hour,  arnshingwhirlpool 
and  unexplored  channel  to  pass  through — but  it 
has  been  done,  as  hundreds  of  eye-witnesses  can 
testify,  and  the  little  steamer  has  safely  trav- 
ersed the  Niagara  River  from  its  falls  to  its 
mouth. — Boston  Journal. 


The  Sentinella  Bresciana  states  that  a  night 
telegraph  by  means  of  an  electric  light  apparatus, 
is  being  established  between  Mantua  and  Ve- 
rona, to  be  used  in  the  case  of  a  blockade. 
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(TURIN— AFTER  NEWS  FROM  GAETA.    1861.) 

BY  MRS.  ELIZABETH  BARRETT  BROWNINa. 

[The  following?  magnificent  poem  will  find 
an  echo  in  a  hundred  thousand  mothers'  hearts 
to-dav,  whose  sons  are  now  on  the  battle-field 
of  tlieir  country,  fighting  for  liberty  in  America, 
as  Mrs.  Browning's  heroes  are  fighting  for  lib- 
ei'ty  in  Italy.  God  bless  the  woman  who  moves 
two  nations  with  one  song ! — Eds.  Independent.] 

Dead  !  one  of  them  shot  by  the  sea  in  the  east, 

And  one  of  them  shot  in  the  west  by  the  sea, 

Dead  !  both  my  boys  !    When  you  sit  at  the 

feast, 

And  are  wanting  a  great  song  for  Italy  free, 

Let  none  look  at  me  I 

Yet  I  was  a  poetess  only  last  year, 

And  good  at  my  art  for  a  woman,  men  said. 
But  this  woman,  this,  who  is  agonized  here, 
The  cast  sea  and  west  sea  rhyme  on  in  her 
head. 

Forever  instead. 

What  art  can  a  woman  be  good  at  1     Oh  !  vain  ! 
What  art  is  she  good  at,  but  hurting  her 
breast 
With  the  milk-teeth  of  babes,  and  a  smile  at  the 

pain  1 
Ah  !  boys,  how  you  hurt !    You  were  strong  as 
you  pressed. 

And  1  proud,  by  that  test. 

What  art's  for  a  woman  1    To  hold  on  her 
knees 
Both  darlings  !  to  feel  all  their  arms  round 
her  throat 
Cling,  strangle  a  little  !     To  sew  by  degrees 
And  broider  the  long-clothes,  and  neat  little 
coat ! 

To  dream  and  to  dote. 


It  stings  there,    /made  them 
country."    I  taught 


To  teach  them 
indeed 
Speak  plain  the  word 
them,  no  doubt, 
That  country's  a  thing  men  should  die  for  at 
need. 
/  prated  of  liberty,  rights,  and  about 
The  tyrant  turned  out. 

And  when  their  eyes  flashed  .  .  .  Oh,  my  beau- 
tiful eyes  ! 
I  exulted !   nay,   let  them  go  forth  at  the 
wheels 
Of  the  guns,  and  denied  not.    But  then  the  sur- 
prise, 
When  one  sits  quite  alone  !     Then  one  weeps, 
then  one  kneels  ! 

— God  !  how  the  house  feels  ! 

At  first,  happy  news  came,  in  gay  letters  moiled, 
Witli  my  kisses,  of  camp-life,  and  glory,  and 
how 
They  both  loved  me,  and  soon,  coming  home  to 
be  spoiled, 
In  return,  would  fan  off  every  fly  from  my 
brow 

With  their  green  laurel-bough. 


There  was  triumph  at  Turin.     **  Ancona  was 
free  !  " 
And  some  one  came  out  from  the  cheers  in 
the  street. 
With  a  face  pale  as  stone,  to  say  something  to 
me. 
— My  Guido  was  dead !    I  fell  down  at  his 
feet 

While  they  cheered  in  the  street. 

I  bore  it :  friends  soothed  me ;  my  grief  looked 
sublime 
As  the  ransom  of  Italy.    One  boy  remained 
To  be  leant  on  and  walked  with,  recalling  the 
time 
When  the  first  grew  immortal,  while  both  of 
us  strained 

To  the  height  he  had  gained. 


•shorter,  sadder,  more 
"  I  was  not  to 


And  letters  still  came 
strong, 
Writ  now  but  in  one  hand, 
faint. 
One  loved  me  for  two  .  .  would  be  with  me  ere 
long. 
And  *  Viva  Italia '  he  died  for,  our  saint. 
Who  forbids  our  complaint." 

My  Nanni  would  add  "  he  was  safe,  and  aware 
Of  a  presence  that  turns  off  the  balls  .  .  was 
imprest ; 
It  was  Guido  himself,  who  kn%w  what  I  could 
bear, 
And  how  'twas  impossible,  quite  dispossessed. 
To  live  on  for  the  rest." 

On  which,  without  pause,  up  the  telegraph  line 
Swept  smoothly  the  next  news  from  Gaeta ; 
shot. 
Tell  his  mother.     Ah,   ah  !  —  "  his,"   "their" 
mother  ;  not  "  mine." 
No  voice  says  "my  mother"  again  to   me. 
What ! 

You  think  Guido  forgot  1 

Are  souls  straight  so  happy  that,  dizzy  with 
heaven. 
They  drop  earth's  afi*ections,  conceive  not  of 
woe  ? 
I  think  not.     Themselves  were  too  lately  for- 
given 
Through  that  love  and  sorrow  which  recon- 
ciles so 

The  above  and  below. 

O  Christ  of  the   seven  wounds,  who  look'dst 

through  the  dark 

To  the  face  of  thy  mother  !     Consider,  I  pray, 

How  we  common  mothers  stand  desolate,  mark. 

Whose  sons,  not  being  Christ's  die  with  eyes 

turned  away. 

And  no  last  word  to  say  ! 

Both  boys  dead  !  but  that's  out  of  nature.     We 
all 
Have  been  patriots,  yet  each  house  must  al- 
ways keep  one. 
'Twere  imbecile,  hewing  out  roads  to  a  wall. 
And,  when  Italy's  made,  for  what  end  is  it 
done 

If  we  have  not  a  son  ? 
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Ah,  ah,  ah  !  when  Gaeta's  taken,  what  then  1 
When  the  fair,  wicked  queen  sits  no  more  at 
her  sport, 
Of  the  fire-balls  of  death  crashing  souls  out  of 
men  ? 
When  your  guns  of  Cavalli,  with  final  retort, 
Have  cut  the  game  short ; 

When  Venice  and  Rome  keep  their  new  jubilee, 
When  your  flag  takes  all  heaven  for  its  white, 
green,  and  red, 
When  you  have  your  country  from  mountain  to 
sea, 
When  King  Victor  has  Italy's  crown  on  his 
head 

(And  I  have  my  dead). 

What  then  ?     Do  not  mock  me.     Ah !  ring 
your  bells  lew. 
And  burn  your  lights  faintly !    My  country 
is  there. 
Above  the  star  pricked  by  the  last  peak  of  snow. 
My  Italy's  there — witli  my  brave  civic  pair, 
To  disfranchise  despair. 

Forgive  me.     Some  women  bear  children  in 
strength, 
And  bite  back  the  cry  of  their  pain  in  self- 
scorn. 
But  the  birth-pangs  of  nations  will  wring  us  at 
length 
Into  wail  such  as  this  !  and  we  sit  on  forlorn 
When  the  man-child  is  born. 

Dead !  one  of  them  shot  by  the  sea  in  the  west. 
And  one  of  them  shot  in  the  east  by  the  sea  ! 

Both — both  my  boys  !     If,  in  keeping  the  feast. 
You  want  a  great  song  for  your  Italy  free, 
Let  none  look  at  me  ! 


ONLY  A   CURL. 

BY  MRS.  ELIZABETH   BARRETT  BROWNING. 

[We  violate  no  secret  when  we  mention  that 
these  beautiful  and  touching  lines  from  our  ever- 
welcome  contributor  were  written  on  her  receiv- 
ing intelligence  from  Baltimore  of  the  loss  of  a 
favorite  child  in  a  family  of  friends  with  whom 
she  had  corresponded,  but  whom  she  had  never 
seen. — Eds.  Independent.] 

Friends  of  faces  unknown  and  a  land 

Unvisited  over  the  sea, 
Who  tell  me  how  lonely  you  stand. 
With  a  single  gold  curl  in  the  hand 

Held  up  to  be  looked  at  by  me  ! 

While  you  ask  me  to  ponder  and  say 
What  a  father  and  mother  can  do, 
With  the  bright  yellow  locks  put  away 
Out  of  reach,  beyond  kiss,  in  the  clay, 
Where  the  violets  press  nearer  than  you  : 

Sh.ill  I  speak  like  a  poet,  or  run 
Into  weak  woman's  tears  for  relief? 

Oh  children  !  I  never  lost  one. 

But  my  arm's  round  my  own  little  son, 
And  Love  knows  the  secret  of  Grief. 


And  I  feel  what  it  must  be  and  is 

When  God  draws  a  new  angel  so 
Through  the  house  of  a  man  up  to  his, 
With  a  murmur  of  music  you  miss. 
And  a  rapture  of  light  you  forego. 

How  you  think,  staring  on  at  the  door 
Where  the  face  of  your  angel  flashed  in, 

That  its  brightness,  familiar  before. 

Burns  off"  from  you  ever  the  more 
For  the  dark  of  your  sorrow  and  sin. 

"  God  lent  him  and  takes  him,"  you  sigh  .  . 

— Nay,  there  let  me  break  with  your  pain. 
God's  generous  in  giving,  say  I, 
And  the  thing  which  he  gives,  I  deny 

That  he  ever  can  take  back  again. 

He  gives  what  he  gives.    I  appeal 

To  all  who  bear  babes !     In  the  hour 
When  the  vail  of  the  body  we  feci 
Rent  round  us,  while  torments  reveal 
The  motherhood's  advent  in  power ; 

And  the  babe  cries — ^have  all  of  us  known 

By  apocalypse  (God  being  there, 
Full  in  nature !)  the  child  is  oi(r  own — 
Life  of  life,  love  of  love,  moan  of  moan, 
Through  all  changes,  all  times,  everywhere. 

He's  ours  and  forever.     Believe, 

O  father ! — 0  mother,  look  back 
To  tlie  first  love's  assurance !     To  give 
Means,  witii  God,  not  to  tempt  or  deceive 

Witli  a  cup  thrust  in  Benjamin's  sack. 

He  gives  what  he  gives  :  be  content. 

He  resumes  nothing  given — be  sure. 
God  lend  ? — where  tiie  usurers  lent 
In  his  temple,  indignant  he  went 

And  scourged  away  all  those  impure. 

He  lends  not,  but  gives  to  the  end, 
As  he  loves  to  the  end.     If  it  seem 

That  he  draws  back  a  gift,  comprehend 

'Tis  to  add  to  it  rather  .  .  amend, 
And  finish  it  up  to  your  dream — 

Or  keep  .  .  as  a  mother  may  toys 

Too  costly,  though  given  by  herself, 
Till  the  rootn  shall  be  stiller  from  noise. 
And  the  children  more  fit  for  such  joys. 
Kept  over  their  heads  on  the  shelf. 

So  look  up,  friends  !     You  who  indeed 

Have  possessed  in  your  house  a  sweet  piece 
Of  the  heaven  which  men  strive  for,  must  need 
Be  more  earnest  than  others  are,  speed 

Where  they  loiter,  persist  where  they  cease. 

You  know  how  one  angel  smiles  there. 

Then,  courage!     'Tis  easy  for  you 
To  be  drawn  by  a  single  gold  hair 
Of  that  curl,  from  earth's  storm  and  despair 

To  the  safe  place  above  us.    Adieu  ! 
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From  The  Athenaeum. 
The    Letters    and   Works  of   Lady  Mary 
Worthy  Montagu.     By  Lord  Wharncliffe. 
Third  Edition,  with  'Additions.     Edited 
by  W.  Moy  Thomas.    Vol.  1.     Bohn. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  character  of 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  has  been  a 
subject  of  discussion, — a  mystery  which  nei- 
ther time  nor  literary  research  has  been  able 
satisfactorily  to  clear  up.  We  can  only  ex- 
plain this  by  the  facts  that,  for  a  person  of 
fortune  and  position,  she  lived,  by  choice, 
in  comparative  retirement — latterly  and  for 
twenty  years  abroad,  and  that,  on  her  death, 
all  her  papers  came  into  the  possession  of 
Lord  Bute  who  had  married  her  only  daugh- 
ter, and  who  though  a  distinguished  and 
somewhat  ostentatious  patron  of  literature 
and  science,  thought  it  altogether  deroga- 
tory that  his  w'ife's  mother  should  appear 
and  take  rank  among  a  class  which  he  looked 
on  as  persons  to  be  patronized.  This  feel- 
ing was  more  general  in  the  eighteenth  than 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Lady  Mary  her- 
self felt  it  little  less  strongly  than  her  son- 
in-law  ;  we  are  not  aware  that  she  ever  pub- 
lished any  thing  in  her  lifetime  with  her 
name.  The  famous  "  Turkish  Letters  "  she 
certainly  gave  to  Mr.  Sowden  to  do  w'hat 
he  pleased  with ;  but  that  was  forty  years 
after  they  were  written — after  they  had  been 
long  circulated  in  manuscript  among  her 
friends,  and  when  she  was  more  than  sev- 
enty years  old.  Lord  Bute  no  sooner  heard 
of  this  than  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Sowden,  and  gave  him  £500  for  the  manu- 
script. At  that  time,  1762  3,  Lord  Bute 
was  "  the  best  abused  man  in  England." 
It  was  therefore  of  importance  that  he  should 
— for  a  time  at  least — suppress  the  work. 
That  the  letters  were  immediately  published 
does  not  afl'ect  the  question.  They  were 
published  without  the  sanction,  indeed  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  wishes,  of  the  family ; 
whose  object  in  the  purchase  had  manifestly 
been  to  suppress — to  suppress  a  work  harm- 
less in  itself,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  a 
century,  is  read  to  this  hour  with  admiration, 
and  has  won  for  the  writer  a  European  repu- 
tation. Suppression,  indeed,  was  the  anx- 
ious wish  of  the  Butes ;  even  Lady  Bute, 
who  had  a  high  respect  for  her  mother,  and  ; 
a  just  appreciation  of  her  abilities,  not  only  j 
suppressed  but  burned  her  manuscripts,  j 
Among  Lady  Mary's  papers  there  was  found  j 
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a  voluminous  diary,  begun  on  her  marriage 
and  continued  almost  to  the  day  of  her  death. 
This  was  ever  kept  by  Lady  Bute  under  lock 
and  key,  and  at  last  was  committed  to  the 
flames.  The  apology  for  this — and  we  must 
believe  for  other  like  burnings,  for  the  argu- 
ment so  far  as  it  is  of  force  has  no  limit — 
is  plausible : — 

"  Though  she  always  spoke  of  Lady  Mary 
with  great  respect,  yet  it  might  be  perceived 
that  she  knew  it  had  been  too  much  her  cus- 
tom to  note  down  and  enlarge  upon  all  the 
scandalous  rumors  of  the  day,  without  weigh- 
ing their  truth  or  even  their  probability  ;  to 
record  as  certain  facts  stories  that  perhaps 
sprang  up  like  mushrooms  from  the  dirt,  and 
had  as  brief  an  existence,  but  tended  to  de- 
fame persons  of  the  moslmpotless  character. 
In  this  age,  she  said,  every  thing  got  into 
print,  sooner  or  later." 

This  is  to  us  unsatisfactory :  the  **  getting 
into  print  "  is  not  quite  a  matter  of  course ; 
and  if  it  did  happen  some  century  after  the 
death  of  the  parties,  no  great  mischief  would 
result.  Memoirs,  however  scandalous,  are 
never  historically  or  biographically  worth- 
less. "  Mushrooms,"  naturalists  tell  us, 
have  been  known  to  lift  stones  of  a  ton 

!  weight ;  and  we  may  be  assured  that  anec- 
dotes— mushrooms  though  they  may  be- 
often  influence  as  well  as  indicate  human 

!  character.  Few  are  so  self-sustained  as  to 
be  above  public  opinion.  After  all,  should 
an  anecdote  turn  out  to  be  high-colored,  or 
absolutely  false,  a  little  editorial  alkali  in  a 

;  note  would  neutralize  the  acid  of  the  text. 

I  If  this  principle  of  suppression  and  of 
burning  be  admitted,  where  is  the  line  to  be 

I  drawn  ?  How  are  we  to  distinguish  the  an- 
ecdotes which  may,  from  those  which  must 
not,  be  published  ?  Are  the  great  and  the 
illustrious  only  to  be  considered  fair  game  ? — 
for  what  are  one-half  of  our  political  ballads, 
rhymes,  and  epigrams  but  slanderous  anec- 
dotes which,  so  far  from  suppressing  or  burn- 

:  ing,  we  seek  for  with  avidity,  and  treasure 
up  as  pearls  of  high  price  and  value  ?  We 
have,  at  this  moment,  before  us  a  ponderous 

I  volume— entitled  a  "  Collection  of  licports, 
Lyes,  and  Stories  which  were  the  Precursors 
of  the  Revolution  of  1688," — a  work  which 
is  constantly  referred  to  by  Lord  Macau- 
lay  ;  we  have  on  our  shelves  probably  five 
and  twenty,  or  more,  volumes  of  like  "  Re- 
ports "  and  "  Lyes,"  relating  to  the  birth  of 
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the  son  of  James  the  Second.  Who  is  the 
worse  for  their  having  been  published  or 
collected  ?  Yet  the  fact  of  publication  and 
circulation  is  of  great  historical  importance 
as  showing  the  credulity,  or  the  belief,  of 
the  people ;  and  they  were  probably  as  in- 
fluential in  passing  the  Bill  of  Settlement  as 
all  the  eloquence  of  all  the  orators  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  One-half  the  politi- 
cal engineering  from  the  first  of  WilKam  the 
Third  to  the  last  of  George  the  Second  was 
mere  "  Reports  "  and  *'  Lyes,"  and  we  doubt 
not  that  the  contributions  of  Swift,  Arbuth- 
not,  Pope,  Burnet  (father  and  son),  Ches- 
terfield, and  others,  would  form  a  volume  of 
great  interest  if  it  could  be  collected  and  au- 
thenticated, as  it  might  have  been  but  for 
suppressions  and  burnings.  Lady  Mary 
herself  is  believed  to  have  been  a  contrib- 
utor to  these  satires  :  and  she  certainly  had 
a  natural  tendency  that  way ;  but  she  reaped 
nothing  but  suspicion  and  hatred ;  for  as  a 
woman  she  could  not,  and  as  a  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Kingston  she  would  not,  enter 
into  the  common  arena,  and  fight  with  pro- 
fessed gladiators.  She  had,  therefore,  while 
living  only  to  bear  and  forbear ;  and  now 
that  she  is  dead  we  learn  that  the  best  evi- 
dence in  her  favor,  wliich  we,  who  have 
faith  in  her,  believe  would  have  been  found 
in  her  diaries,  has  been  burned.  These  dia- 
ries, we  are  satisfied,  would  have  enabled  us 
to  prove  the  falsehood  of  the  slanders  of 
Pope  and  the  gossip  of  Horace  Walpole. 
But  the  poor  lady  had  been  while  living  so 
shamefully  calumniated,  with  circumstantial 
falsehoods  as  to  her  moral  character  and  con- 
duct that  the  Bute  family  feared  discussion 
even  though  it  should  end  in  disproof.  They 
had  themselves  been  poor,  arid  were  become, 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Wortley,  enormously 
rich ;  and  they  desired  above  all  things 
peace  and  quiet.  They  had  a  true  aristo- 
cratic horror  of  the  public — they  feared  rev- 
elation lest  they  should  not  have  foreseen 
all  its  possible  consequences,  as  the  countrv 
gentlemen  of  that  age  feared  to  let  our 
county  historians  trace  the  descent  of  prop- 
erty by  the  aid  of  their  title-deeds,  lest  some 
question  as  to  title  should  thence  arise, — 
though  we  never  heard  of  any  one  of  them 
whose  fears  led  him  to  burn  his  title-deeds. 
Giving  all  possible  force  to  Lady  Bute's 
objection,  it  is  met,  we  repeat,  by  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  publication — 
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no  reason  why  anybody,  much  less  every- 
body, should  be  permitted  to  examine  the 
manuscripts  ;  but  they  were  a  sort  of  moral 
title-deeds,  and  essential,  in  friendly  hands, 
for  the  vindication  of  her  mother's  charac- 
ter. If  any  one  has  doubts  on  this  sub- 
ject let  him  read,  with  critical  attention,  the 
memoir  of  Mr.  Thomas  prefixed  to  this 
volume,  and  see  what  an  amount  of  slander 
he  has  been  enabled  to  clear  away,  or  to 
neutralize  by  aid  of  such  manuscripts  as 
remain ;  and  these,  we  may  be  sure,  were 
preserved  because  they  were  the  least  signifi- 
cant, least  enlivened  with  anecdote,  touched 
least  on  those  very  persons  and  subjects 
about  whom  we  are  most  interested. 

There  is  the  famous  case  of  Kemond, — 
Ruremonde  as  Walpole  calls  him,  —  the 
"  hapless  Monsieur,"  as  we  are  told  of  the 
Dunciad, — of  which  we  have  some  doubts, 
— whom  Lady  Mary  is  said  to  have  in- 
trigued with,  and  to  have  cheated  out  of 
£5,000  in  the  South-Sea  year.  Horace 
Walpole,  who  had  been  permitted  to  read 
Lady  Mary's  letters  to  her  sister  Lady 
Mar,  makes  this  report : — 

"  Ten  of  the  letters  indeed  arc  dismal 
lamentations  and  frights,  on  a  scene  of  ril- 
lany  of  Lady  Mary's  who  having  persuaded 
one  Ruremonde,  a  Frenchman  and  her 
lover,  to  entrust  her  with  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  buy  stock  for  him,  frightened  hira 
out  of  England  by  persuading  hira  that  Mr. 
Wortley  had  discovered  the  intrigue,  and 
would  murder  him,  and  then  would  have 
sunk  the  trust." 

Nine  of  the  letters  here  referred  to  were 
subsequently  published  by  Lord  Wharn- 
clifie,  who  expressed  his  regi*et  that  he 
could  not  find  the  tenth.  It  is  carious  to 
observe  the  critical  significance  of  this  lost 
letter  in  the  eyes  of  the  writer  iu  the  Quar- 
terly Review^  who  had  just  before  given  his 
sanction  and  approbation  to  the  suppressing 
and  burning  theory.  The  moment  ho  finds 
nine  letters  only,  the  tenth  becomes  all  im- 
portant. He  sees  in  the  nine  evidence  that 
the  Frenchman  was  in  possession  "  of  some 
letters  of  hers  which  were  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  her  character."  If  the  case 
had  been,  he  says,  as  she  represented  it,  a 
mere  money' difference  about  South-Sea 
stock-jobbing  transactions,  why  should  Lady 
Mary  have  been  in  such  "an  extreme  panic"  ? 
why,  as  Lord  Wharnclifl'e  conjectured,  all. 
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this  anxiety  to  conceal  from  her  husband 
and  the  world  the  indiscretion  of  her  hav- 
ing undertaken  to  purchase  a  few  hundred 
pounds  of  South-Sea  stock  ?  "  This  pas- 
sionate terror,"  we  are  told,  is  "  quite  dis- 
proportionate to  any  such  cause."  "  There 
is  evidence,  too,"  he  tells  us,  "  of  coquetry 
at  least "  even  in  the  nine  remaining  letters, 
"  of  a  flirtation  begun  abroad,  and  lasting 
almost  a  year,  in  consequence  of  which  E, — 
followed  her  to  England  ;  where,  in  order  to 
bribe  him  to  go  back  again,  she  turned  it 
into  a  stockbroking  affair." 

What  sins  has  this  one  lost,  suppressed, 
or  burnt  letter  to  answer  for  ?  AVhat  ca- 
lumnious speculations  might  it  not  put  an 
end  to  could  it  be  now  found  ?  Fortunately, 
it  may  be  found ;  in  truth,  it  was  actually 
published  (Vol.  2,  p.  164)  by  Lord  Wharn- 
cliffe,  but  having  got  missorted  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  nine,  it  was  so  harmless  and 
so  innocent  that  it  was  overlooked  equally 
by  editor  and  critic.  But  even  the  ten  let- 
ters give  us,  we  are  told,  only  Lady  Mary's 
"  own  account  of  the  transaction,"  in  which, 
of  course,  if  she  had  "  made  him  happy  in 
his  own  way,  she  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  confess  it."  Well,  then,  Mr.  Thomas  has 
discovered  the  whole  of  the  letters  from  Re- 
mond  to  Lady  Mary,  every  one  of  which  it 
appears  her  husband,  Mr.  Wortley,  had 
seen,  and,  after  his  fashion,  indorsed  with 
a  precis  of  its  contents.  From  these  we 
•learn  that  this  flirtation  begun  abroad  and 
lasting  almost  a  year,  began  after  the  fashion 
of  the  "  wits  "  of  that  day,  in  pure  literary 
admiration  of  her  genius,  inferred  from  her 
letters  to  his  and  her  friend,  the  x\bbe  Conti 
— Mons.  Remond  being  in  Paris  and  Lady 
Mary  in  Constantinople  !  If  she  saw  him 
at  all  while  on  the  Continent,  it  must  have 
been  on  her  hurried  return  through  Paris; 
and  as  to  his  visit  to  England,  it  was  in  the 
hope  of  retrieving  his  "  tottering  fortune  " 
by  investments  in  South-Sea  stock,  under 
the  direction  and  supposed  information  of 
Lady  Mary.  But,  all  circumstances  consid- 
ered, it  may  be  best  to  let  Mr.  Thomas  tell 
the  story  as  a  curious  result  of  the  safer 
system  of  not  suppressing  and  not  burning : 

"  The  name  of  the  person  referred  to  in 
the  letters  by  the  initial  R,.,  is  only  once 
mentioned  in  the  correspondence  with  Lady 
Mar,  and  as  Walpole  had  no  other  source  of 
information,  he  must  have  noted  it  incor- 
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rectly,  the  real  name  being,  not  Ruremonde, 
but  Remond.       He  was,  as  Pope  says,  *a 
French  wit,'  though  in  a  small  way.     If,  as 
may  be  assumed,  the  poem  referred  to  as 
*  Remond's  Alexias,'  which  Broome  professes 
to  imitate  in  some  verses  in  Pope's  Miscel- 
lany in  1712,  was  by  him.     Pope  knew  him 
at  least  by  name.     He  was  of  good  family 
in  France,  son  of  a  gentleman  well  known 
in  his  day  by  the  sobnquet  of  *  Remond  le 
Diable,'  of  whom  and  his  family  some  ac- 
count will  be  found  in  the  Armorial  Gen- 
eral.     Another  son  of  Remond  le  Diable 
was  better  known  as  a  mathematician  and 
philosopher,  and  was  a  correspondent  of  Sir 
Isaac   Newton  and  other  English  savants, 
whom  he  visited  in  England.     As  a  friend 
of  the  Abbe  Conti,  he  was  probably  also 
known  to  Lady  Mary.     His  brother  '  the 
French  wit,'  who   more   immediately   con- 
cerns us,  appears,  from  the  account  in  the 
Armorial,  to  have   been    in  his  forty-fifth 
year  at  the  time  of  his  supposed  intimacy 
with  Lady  Mary.     He  is  described  by   St. 
Simon  as  a  little,    stunted,    or    unfinished 
man,  with  a  large  nose,  big  round  staring 
eyes,  coarse    ugly  features,  and    a  hoarse 
voice.       '  He  had,'  says  his  portrayer,   '  a 
great  deal  of  wit,  some  reading,  and  taste 
for  letters,  and  was  a  maker  of  verses :  but 
he  had  still  more  of  impudence,  self-conceit 
and  contempt  for  others.     He  piqued  him- 
self upon  being  an  adept  in  every  thing — 
prose,  poetry,  philosophy,  history,  even  gal- 
lantry :  a  circumstance  which  involved  him 
in  many  ridiculous  adventures,  and  made 
I  him  the  object  of  many  jeers.'     Such  was 
I  the  supposed  lover  of  Lady  Mary.     W^hat 
!  was  the  nature  of  those  letters  which  she 
had  written,  and  the  threat  to  expose  which 
to  the  world  filled  her  with  so  much  alarm, 
can  only  now  be  inferred ;  but  the  letters 
from  Remond  to  Lady  Mary  are  still  exist- 
ing.    The  whole  series  evidently  passed  at 
some  time  into .  the  hands  of  her  husband, 
who  has  indorsed  each  one  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, with  a  synopsis  of  its  contents.  .  .  . 
They    reveal   with  unmistakable    clearne&s 
the  true  character  of  their  relations.     It  ap- 
pears from  them  that  M.  Remond  began  his 
correspondence,    and  reached   a  very  high 
pitch  in  that  style  of  exalted  gallantry  in 
which  '  French  wits '  and  English  wits  were 
then  so  accomplished,  many  months  before 
he  had  ever  seen  the  object  of  his  compli- 
ments.    The   first  of  his   letters    is   dated 
'  Paris,  April  20,  1718,'  a  time  when  she  was 
at  Constantinople,  and  begins  as  follows  : 
'  I  have  never  had,  and  in  all  probability 
never  shall  have,  the  honor  of  seeing  you.    I 
am,  however,  unable  to  restrain  myself  from 
writing  to  you.     The  Abbe  C.  [Conti],  who 
is  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  has   confided 
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to  me  a  letter  written  to  him  by  you  from 
Constantinople.  I  have  read  it,  and  read  it 
again,  a  hundred  times.  I  have  made  a  copy 
of  it,  and  leave  it  neither  day  nor  night. 
Observe  my  vanity.  In  that  letter  alone  I 
fancied  myself  capable  of  perceiving  the 
singularity  of  your  character  and  the  infinite 
charms  of  your  mind.'  Other  letters  fol- 
low, in  which  M.  Re'mond  intermingles  ex- 
pressions no  less  fervid  with  dissertations 
upon  the  ancients,  and  copious  allusions  to 
Plato,  Terence,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  Isl- 
and of  Calypso,  Horace,  and  Homer.  After 
awhile  prosaic  allusions  to  money  affairs  and 
worldly  hankerings  after  prospective  gains 
in  South-Sea  stocks,  then  at  their  height, 
are  permitted  to  adulterate  the  pure  stream 
of  French  gallantry  and  *  wit.'  The  lady's 
influence  and  supposed  good  information, 
which  appear  to  have  induced  her  to  specu- 
late herself  to  a  considerable  degree,  are  in- 
voked, in  the  hope  of  their  proving  fruitful 
of  shares  at  enormous  premiums.  Then  fol- 
low thanks  for  *  that  friendship  which  in- 
duces you  to  condescend  to  the  details  of 
mv  domestic  affairs ;  and  for  the  advice 
which  you  give  me  for  retrieving  my  little 
tottering  fortune.'  It  is,  fortunately  for  the 
reader,  not  necessary  to  quote  largely  from 
M.  Remond's  letters.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  Lady  Mary,  in  her  brief  sojourn  in  Paris, 
on  her  way  home  from  Constantinople  met 
her  admirer,  who  was  an  acquaintance  of 
her  sister  Lady  Mar,  and  of  her  friends  Lord 
Stair  and  the  Abbe  Conti :  there  is  evidence 
in  the  letters  of  that  visit  to  England  of 
which  Lady  Mary  speaks,  and  which  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  rupture  between 
them  ;  but  the  only  letter  necessary  to  clear 
her  of  the  inferences  of  Pope  and  Wal- 
pole  is  the  last  of  the  series,  written  after 
Remond  had  finally  quitted  her  and  returned 
to  France.  It  is  dated  '  4th  September,'  and 
is  indorsed  by  Mr.  Wortley  :  *  Mr.  Remond, 
after  his  return  to  Paris.  His  loss  by  the 
Mississippi,  and  his  small  gain  in  England. 
Advises  to  realize.'  It  begins  as  follows : 
'  At  last  I  am  in  Paris.  ...  I  do  not  regret 
the  climate  or  the  society  of  England,  but 
the  conversation  of  a  few  persons — particu- 
larly yours,  which  I  enjoyed  but  rarely.  .  . 
If  you  ever  come  to  France  (it  is  indeed  a 
beautiful  country),  you  will  be  more  satisfied 
with  me  than  I  have  reason  to  be  with  you. 
All  this  is  not  by  way  of  complaint.  I  know 
that  English  ladies  are  "incapable  of  friend- 
ship and  of  love.  I  care  little  about  the  folly 
of  the  one,  but  I  was  very  sensible  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  other.  I  shall  love  you  with- 
out exacting  a  return,'  etc.  After  reading 
these  letters  in  the  handwriting  of  her  ac- 
cuser, there  is  no  reason,  notwithstanding 
Lady  Mary's  natural  alarm  at  his  threats,  to 


doubt  the  truth  of  her  account  of  the  matter, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  earlier  letters  of 
the  section  addressed  to  Lady  Mar,  or  the 
correctness  of  Lord  Wharnclift'e's  suggestion 
that  her  dread  of  exposure  arose  from  the 
fact  that  her  letters  would  have  revealed  to 
her  husband,  whose  strict  principles  on  money 
matters  are  conspicuous  in  his  letters,  the 
extent  of  her  secret  and  imprudent  ventures 
in  the  disastrous  South-Sea  bubble.  To  this 
must  of  course  be  added  a  dread  of  the  rid- 
icule— the  sarcasms  and  the  ballads — which 
would  inevitably  have  followed  the  public 
exposure  of  her  letters,  however  innocent, 
and  to  which  none  are  more  sensitive  than 
those  who  are  themselves  prone  to  indulge 
in  such  amusements." 

"  Who  starved  a  sister  ?  "  was  another  of 
Pope's  libellous  allusions,  and  is  ably  dis- 
posed of  by  Mr.  Thomas  with  the  aid  of  the 
papers  not  burnt : — 

"  It  seems  to  have  originated  in  disputes 
between  Lady  Mary  and  the  family  of  Lady 
Mar  as  to  the  custody  of  Lady  Mar  during 
her  lunacy.  Lady  Mary  appears  always  to 
have  regarded  her  sister's  husband  with 
aversion.  His  marriage  took  place  at  a  time 
when  the  Tory  party,  with  whom  Lord  Mar 
had  finally  connected  himself,  were  in  the 
height  of  their  power ;  and  it  must  have 
been  distasteful  to  all  Lady  Mary's  family 
and  connections.  Mar  was  a  man  of  a  pe- 
culiarly artful  and  designing  character.  He 
played  through  all  his  life  something  more 
than  a  double  part,  and  met  the  common  fate 
of  such  a  policy.  .  .  .  During  the  period 
embraced  by  the  section  of  Lady  Mary's 
correspondence  with  her — 1721-1727 — Lady 
Mar  resided  with  her  husband  in  Paris.  The 
only  letter  from  her  which  I  have  found, 
dwells  much  upon  domestic  trouble,  and  is 
written  in  a  melancholy  and  desponding 
tone.  She  appears  to  have  lived  unhappily 
with  her  husband,  and,  *  in  the  beginning  of 
her  illness,'  is  said  by  Lord  Grange,  the 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  to  have  declared 
'loudly  and  oftener  than  once,'  that  *her 
husband's  bad  usage  had  turned  her  mad.' 
A  ruse  was  probably  resorted  to  by  her  fam- 
ily in  England,  through  the  influence  which 
they  had  with  the  government,  for  removing 
her  from  her  husband's  custody  in  Paris  after 
her  madness  was  declared :  for  when  he  per- 
mitted her  to  be  taken  to  England,  he  was 
evidently  under  the  impression  that  he  would 
be  allowed  to  follow  her.  ...  It  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  efforts  made  by 
Lord  Grange  to  obtain  the  custody  of  his 
brother's  wife,  in  preference  to  her  sister 
Lady  Mary,  met  with  the  most  strenuous  re- 
sistance from  the  latter.     Grange  was  a  man 
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of  determined  character,  who  did  not  scruple 
at  an  act  of  lawless  violence.  His  forcible 
detention  of  his  wife,  Lady  Grange,  for  many 
years  in  lonely  confinement  in  the  island  of 
St.  Kilda,  is  a  well-known  romance  in  real 
life.  His  letters  and  diary  exhibit  a  curious 
mixture  of  theological  cant,  whining  com- 
plaints, and  unscrupulous  designs.  For  Lady 
Mar,  of  whom  he  knew  but  little,  he  did  not 
pretend  to  have,  and  could  not  have,  any 
particular  regard.  The  motives  for  his  con- 
duct in  the  matter  are,  indeed,  fully  betrayed 
in  his  private  letters  to  his  relative,  Thomas 
Erskine  of  Pittodry,  published  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Miscellany  of  the  Spalding 
Club  ;  from  which  it  clearly  appears  that  it 
was  not  the  continuance  of  Lady  Mar's  mad- 
ness, so  much  as  the  consequences  of  her  re- 
covery, which  he  regarded  with  dread.  *  If 
Lady  M — r  continue  in  her  confinement,'  he 
writes,  '  and  matters  as  they  are,  it  is  bad 
enough  ;  but  they  may  be  worse.' — '  Sup- 
posing the  sister  find  her  well,'  he  adds, 
'  then  may  not  an  artful  woman  impose  on 
one  in  such  circumstances,  and  whose  mind 
cannot  yet  be  very  firm  ? '  What  this  means 
is  explained  by  other  passages  in  the  same 
letter,  in  which  he  shows  by  elaborate  state- 
ments, the  importance  to  his  brother  and  his 
family  of  obtaining  a  command  over  her  ac- 
tions, particularly  as  to  an  arrangement  al- 
ready made  concerning  her  property.  '  Were 
Lady  M — r,  on  her  freedom,  in  right  hands,'' 
he  remarks,  '  she  would  ratify  the  bargain  ; 
but  if  in  her  sister's,  probably  she  will  not. 
If  while  she  is  in  that  way  Lord  M.  [Mar] 
comes  to  die,  it  is  too  probable  that  his 
daughter  will  fall  into  the  same  hands,  which 
would  go  near  to  finish  the  ruin  of  the  fam- 
ily. I  shall  add  little  more  on  this  head. 
The  expense  is  uneasy  at  any  rate.  If  the 
lady  be  got  to  freedom,  and  then  to  the  set- 
tlement we  wish,  it  will  cost  money  ;  but  it 
is  worth  it ;  and  if  it  make  not  a  return  in 
profit,  yet  it  prevents  worse.'  It  may  be 
supposed  that  Lord  Grange,  though  he  made 
a  journey  to  Loudon  on  this  business,  failed 
to  persuade  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  the  jus- 
tice of  his  claim  to  take  charge  of  Lady  Mar. 
All  the  schemes  to  which  he  resorted  for  ob- 
taining his  object  proved  unavailing;  and  he 
at  length  adopted  the  characteristic  measure 
of  forcibly  seizing  the  unhappy  lady,  and 
carrying  her  to  Scotland. 

"  On  the  road  he  informs  us,  she  was  ar- 
rested by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice's  warrant, 
'  procured  on  false  afiidavit  of  her  sister 
Lady  Mary,  etc.,  and  brought  back  to  Lon- 
don, declared  lunatic,  and  by  Lord  Chancel- 
lor (whose  crony  is  Mr.  Wortley,  Lady 
Mary's  husband)  delivered  into  the  custody 
of  Lady  Mary.'  It  was  but  in  the  preced- 
ing year  that  Grange  had,  in  like  manner, 
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conveyed  away  his  wife.  She  was  seized  in 
the  night  by  a  party  of  Highlanders,  and 
thenceforth  devoted  to  a  secret  and  dreary 
imprisonment,  from  which  she  only  escaped 
by  her  death,  more  than  thirteen  years  af- 
terwards. What  might  have  been  the  fate 
of  Lady  Mar  in  the  hands  of  this  man,  he 
has  himself  sketched  in  a  curious  passage 
which  he  puts  into  Lady  Mary's  mouth,  in 
an  imaginary  conversation  between  herself 
and  her  sister.  *  Quite  separated  from  your 
father's  and  mother's  friends  and  from  your 
country,'  he  supposes  Lady  Mary  to  say, 
'  locked  up  in  Scotland,  or  foreign  parts, 
and  wholly  in  their  [Lord  Grange  and  his 
adherents]  power,  what  can  you  expect? 
Your  friends  here  could  give  you  no  relief, 
and  you  should  be  wholly  at  the  barbarous 
mercy  of  those  whose  sense  get  [gets  ?]  not 
sufficiently  the  better  of  their  hatred  or  con- 
tempt as  to  make  them  carry  with  seeming 
respect  to  you  till  they  get  you  in  their 
power.  AVhat  will  they  not  do  when  they 
have  you  ? '  It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
recklessness  of  Pope's  satire,  that  he  ap- 
pears to  have  had  no  authority  for  his  accu- 
sation but  the  statements  of  this  man.  That 
Lady  Mary  ill-used  or  '  starved '  her  favorite 
sister,  was  a  charge  not  likely  to  be  con- 
ceived in  the  mind  of  anybody  else  but 
Grange,  and  which  no  one  else  had  any  in- 
terest in  making  ;  and  the  fact  that  he  ap- 
pears to  have  induced  Pope's  friend,  Dr. 
Arbuthnot,  on  one  occasion  to  enter  into 
his  plans,  would  certainly  point  to  a  channel 
through  which  Pope  might  have  received 
this  strange  statement.  Among  the  papers 
is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wortley  to  Lady  Mary, 
written  sometime  later,  in  which  he  recom- 
mends her,  for  her  own  ease,  to  relinquish 
her  charge,  and  urges  upon  her  that  she  has 
'  done  all  that  any  one  can  think  reasonable  ' 
for  her  sister's  sake  —  that  Lady  Frances 
Erskine,  the  daughter  of  Lady  Mar,  being 
now  '  almost  a  woman,  ought  to  choose  for 
herself  who  should  preserve  her  mother's 
life  ; '  and  that,  *  if  she  had  not  the  prudence 
to  choose  proper  persons,'  Lady  Mary  '  could 
not  be  blamed.'  Lady  Mary  appears  to  have 
yielded  to  these  arguments,  and  Lady  Fran- 
ces Erskine  thenceforth  took  charge  of  her 
mother.  Lady  Frances  subsequently  mar- 
ried her  cousin,  the  son  of  Lord  Grange, 
and  naturally  adopted  the  spirit  of  her  hus- 
band's family:  but  Lady  Mar  appears  to 
have  had  no  share  in  their  hostility.  To  the 
last.  Lady  Mary  continued  to  write  to  her 
occasional  letters  from  Italy,  in  the  hope  of 
their  finding  her  in  one  of  those  intervals 
of  recovered  reason  in  which  she,  on  one 
occasion  at  least,  replied  in  a  letter  of  kind- 
ness and  sisterly  affection." 

On  the  subject  of  Lady  Mary's  intimacy 
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and  subsequent  quarrel  with  Pope  very  lit-  j 
tie  is  known,  and  not  much  new  informa- 
tion could  be  expected.     We  have  long  been 
of  opinion  that  their  acquaintance  before  i 
her  departure  for  Constantinople  must  have 
been  veiy  slight ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  tells  us  | 
that  there  is  no  mention  of  him  in  her  let-  I 
ters  of  that  period,  though  "  Garth,  Addi-  j 
son,  Congreve,  and  Vanbrugh  are  spoken  of 
in  terms  of  familiar  friendship."     There  is, 
indeed,  proof  in  her  ' '  Unfinished  Sketch  " 
that  "  when  Oxford  had  the  wand  and  Anna 
reigned,"  she  heartily  despised   him ;    and 
Mr.  Thomas  observes  : — 

"  Although  to  subscribe  to  Pope's  IHad 
was  then  almost  a  fashion,  and  a  friend,  or 
even  acquaintance  of  the  poet,  could  hardly 
have  neglected  to  do  so,  neither  the  name 
of  Mr.  Wortley  nor  of  Lady  Mary  is  to  be 
found  in  the  list  prefixed  to  the  first  volume, 
published  in  June,  1715,  though  they  both 
subscribed  for  copies  of  the  Odyssey,  Mr. 
Wortley  for  '  5  sets.'  Of  the  letters  of  Pope 
to  Lady  Mary  which  have  been  preserved, 
the  earliest  was  written  immediately  before 
her  departure  for  Constantinople,  and  it  is 
evident  from  the  circumstances  mentioned, 
that  their  acquaintance  must  liave  been  very 
recent;  and  notwithstanding  the  extrava- 
gant expressions  with  which  he  begins  at 
once  to  address  her,  could  not  have  had 
time  to  ripen  into  intimacy." 

Pope  wrote  to  Lady  Mary  as  Mons.  Re- 
mond  and  "  the  wits "  of  that  time  only 
could  write. 

"  It  is  hard  to  conceive  [says  Mr.  Thomas] 
the  degree  of  passionate  declaration,  extrav- 
agant compliment,  and  licentious  allusion, 
which  a  fine  lady  of  tliat  time  might  receive 
without  dijmage  to  her  reputation,  or  any 
supposition  that  the  writer  intended  more 
than  to  exhibit  his  own  wit  and  talent  for 
constructing  phrases.  .  .  .  Pope,  though 
wholly  unfitted  by  nature  for  the  part  of  a 
gallant,  habitually  wrote  such  letters  to  his 
women  acquaintance.  His  letters  to  Miss 
Judith  Cowper,  afterwards  Mrs.  Madan, 
the  grave  and  respectable  aunt  of  the  poet 
Cowper,  will  serve  as  an  instance.  Their 
acquaintance  appears  to  have  been  of  the 
briefest  and  slightest  kind ;  to  have  had, 
indeed,  no  foundation  but  the  fact  of  her 
having  sent  him  some  verses  to  correct 
through  Mrs.  Howard.  Pope  was  then  still 
friendly  with  Lady  Mary,  and  supposed  to 
be  in  love  with  Martha  Blount,  and  he  sends 
copies  of  his  verses  addressed  to  both  of 
those  ladies.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  and 
the  fact  that  Miss  Judith  Cowper  was  about 


to  be  married  to  a  respectable  gentleman. 
Pope  assures  her  that  she  '  has  put  him  into 
such  a  condition  that  he  thinks  of  nothing 
and  inquires  of  nothing '  but  her,  that  he  has 
been  '  so  mad  with  the  idea  of  her  as  to  steal 
her  picture,'  and  that  he  '  passes  whole  days 
in  sitting  before  it,  talking  to  himself.'  For 
Miss  Cowper  was  a  wit — that  is,  a  lady  of 
literary  talent — and  of  course  would  under- 
stand the  language  of  wits.  The  indelicacy 
with  which  the  spirit  of  the  time  permitted 
him  to  address  even  unmarried  ladies,  is  ex- 
emplified in  his  letters  to  the  Miss  Blounts 
and  to  the  daughter  of  his  acquaintance, 
Mrs.  Marriott,  of  Sturston,  to  whom  he 
transmitted,  apparently  through  his  friend 
Broome,  then  rector  of  Sturston,  composi- 
tions whose  ribaldry  and  grossness  no  wit 
or  art  could  now  render  tolerable." 

Pope's  passionate  utterances  in  his  letters 
to  women  meant  nothing  ;  his  divinity  was 
she  to  whom,  at  the  moment,  he  chanced  to 
be  writing, — he  was  thinking  only  of  the  fine 
things  he  could  say.  To  believe,  as  some 
persons  have  professed  to  do,  that  there  was 
an  attachment  between  Pope  and  Lady  Mary 
before  she  went  abroad  is  absurd.  She  was 
young,  beautiful,  and  accomplished,  married 
to  a  man  of  her  own  choice  four  years,  and 
Pope's  letters  prove  only,  as  we  have  said, 
that  his  passions  and  professions  were  mere 
words.  His  theory  is  plainly  stated  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  her  :  "  The  farther  you  go 
from  me,  the  more  freely  I  shall  write.  .  .  . 
Let  us  be  like  modest  people,  who,  when 
they  are  close  together,  keep  all  decorum  ; 
but  if  they  step  a  little  aside,"  etc.  Lady 
Mary  was  not  for  a  moment  deceived. 

"  Let  it  be  observed,"  says  Lady  Louisa 
Stuart,  "in  justice  to"-  Lady  Mary's  taste, 
that  her  answers  treat  this  kind  of  language 
with  tacit  contempt.  Viewing  it  probably, 
with  the  widow  in  *  Hudibras,'  as  only  *  high- 
heroic  fustian,'  she  returns  him  a  recital  of 
some  plain  matter  of  fact,  and  never  takes  the 
smallest  notice  of  protestation  or  panegyric." 

If  any  one  doubts  whether  these  letters 
were  mere  words  and  phrases,  let  him  look 
at  the  very  first  which  Pope  addressed  to 
Lady  Mary  after  her  arrival, — when,  "  wit " 
as  he  was,  he  knew  he  must  "keep  all  deco- 
rum " — descend  to  common  sense  and  re- 
spectful manners, — and  there,  after  the  in- 
troductory flourishing  of  some  fifteen  lines, 
he  runs  off"  into  a  minute  description  of  Stan- 
ton Harcourt,  *'  a  true  picture  of  a  genuine 
ancient   country-seat;"  a  letter   which  he 
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might  have  addressed  to  his  grandmother, 
and  which,  on  the  evidence  of  his  own 
quarto,  of  1737,  he  did  address,  in  duplicate, 
to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  character 
and  degree  of  their  intimacy,  two  years  after 
her  return,  may  perhaps  be  judged  of  by 
Gay's  "  ^Velcome,"  written  in  1720,  for  Gay 
knew  them  both : — 

"  What  lady's  that  to  whom  he  gently  bends  ? 

Who  kiioVs  not  her  ?  Ah  !  those  are  Wort- 
ley's  eyes ! 

How  art  thou  honored,  number'd  with  her 
friends, 

For  she  distinguishes  the  good  and  wise." 

It  is  true  that  the  manuscript  fragment  in 
the  British  Museum  reads  "  Howard  "  in- 
stead of  Wortley, — but,  until  some  one  shall 
have  discovered  a  copy  of  an  early  edition, 
we  must  take  the  printed  text  as  authority. 
If  it  prove  erroneous — if  we  ought  to  read 
Howard — the  fact  would  be  still  more  signif- 
icant :  for  then,  in  Gay's  endless  enumera- 
tion of  Pope's  friends.  Lady  Mary  will  not 
have  been  mentioned. 

Some  time  after  their  return,  Lady  Mary 
sat  for  her  portrait  to  Kneller ;  so  did  her 
husband,  Mr.  "Wortley ;  so  did  her  sister 
Lady  Mar  ;  so  did  most  fashionable  people. 
Dallaway  tells  us  that  Lady  Mary  sat  for  this 
portrait  at  the  request  of  Pope.  On  what 
evidence — what  tittle  of  evidence — did  he 
make  this  assertion  ?  Did  Pope  ever  pos- 
sess the  picture  ?  Dallaway,  at  least,  ought 
to  have  known  that  the  portrait  was  in  the 
possession  of  her  daughter  ;  that  it  was  en- 
graved, with  the  date  of  1720,  and  prefixed 
to  his  OAvn  edition,  where  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  engraved  "from  a  picture  by  Sir  God- 
frey Kneller,  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquis 
of  Bute."  Dallaway,  we  suppose,  was  mis- 
led by  Pope's  fine  phrasings  ;  and  very  fine 
they  are.  But  he  was  not  half  so  rapturous 
as  when  Miss  Cowper  sat  for  her  portrait ; 
he  does  not  assure  Lady  Mary  that  he  has 
been  tempted  to  "  steal "  the  portrait,  or 
that  he  is  so  *•  mad  with  the  idea  "  of  her  that 
he  "passes  whole  days  in  sitting  before  it, 
talking  to  himself" 

We  come  now  to  the  estrangement  from, 
and  subsequent  quarrel  with.  Pope.  There 
is  no  evidence,  as  we  have  stated,  that  Pope 
had  more  than  a  very  general  acquaintance 
with  the  AVortleys  before  they  went  abroad; 
and  soon  after  their  return,  and  after  they 
had  taken  a  house  at  Twickenham,  the  es- 


strangement  began.  The  last  known  letter 
from  Pope  is  dated  September,  1721  ;  and 
in  a  letter  to  her  sister,  written  about  that 
time.  Lady  Mary  says,  "  I  see  sometimes 
Mr.  Congreve,  and  very  seldom  Mr.  Pope." 
She  had  not,  indeed,  seen  his  much-talked- 
about  Grotto,  though  residing  in  the  same 
village.  On  this  subject,  Mr.  Thomas  ob- 
serves : — 

"  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  what  were 
the  causes  which  led  to  this  position  of  af- 
fairs. When  Lady  Mary  first  knew  Pope, 
he  was  indiff'erent  about  politics,  and  sus- 
pected of  Whig  tendencies,  only,  perhaps 
because  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with  Steele 
and  Addison,  and  associated  with  them  ;  but, 
in  the  interval  of  her  absence,  he  had  be- 
come an  avowed  Tory,  intimately  allied  with 
extreme  Tories — Swift,  Arbuthnot,  Oxford, 
Atterbury,  Bathurst.  He  had  openly  quar- 
relled with  and  libelled  their  old  and  dear 
friend  Addison,  and  separated  hiaiself  from 
Steele  and  other  Whigs ;  he  had  become  a 
hater  of  Whigs  in  the  abstract,  although  he 
held  on  with  his  neighbor,  young  Craggs, 
and  others.  Lady  Mary  and  her  husband 
were  always  Whigs,  but  now  they  were 
Whigs  of  influence.  Their  daily  associates 
Avere  Whigs,  their  intimates  were  Whigs. 
They  had  become,  as  most  political  people 
do,  less  tolerant  than  in  their  literary  days 
of  political  difl'erences ;  and  Pope  must  have 
felt  ill  at  ease  when  he  visited  his  neighbor 
— perhaps  not  always  welcome  to  the  host, 
looked  on  with  positive  dislike  by  many,  with 
suspicion  by  all." 

This  is  true :  but  is  it  the  whole  truth  ? 
We,  as  common  men,  dealing  with  the  real- 
ities of  common  life,  suspect  there  was  as 
much  of  bathos  as  of  sentiment  in  the  true 
story  of  their  alienation.  It  i.s^  impossible 
to  conceive  a  stronger  contrast  than  between 
the  dashing,  brilliant  woman  of  fashion  and 
Pope's  mother,  the  venerable  lady  of  eighty, 
with  his  good  old  nurse,  Mary  Beach.  We 
can  imagine  them  in  their  little,  quiet,  sunny 
home  by  the  river-side — a  picture  not  indeed 
for  the  court  painter,  but  for  that  great 
though  homely  artist,  IzaakW'^alton.  When 
Mr.  Wortley  first  resided  at  Twickenham  it 
was  in  a  furnished  house,  and  that  means  a 
house  wanting  in  every  thing.  The  Wort- 
leys,  too,  were  themselves  just  then  wanting 
ing  money ;  he  was  not  the  rich  man  he  af- 
terwards became.  Both  husband  and  wife 
had  been  dabbling  in  South-Sea  stock,  the 
wife  unknown  to  her  husband ;  and  she  was. 
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we  know,  about  that  time,  anxiously  seeking 
even  to  sell  her  diamonds.  Circumstances 
make  it  probable  that  Lady  Mary  began  by 
borrowing  of  her  established  neighbor.  Im- 
agine the  consequence  on  the  old  lady  and 
her  old  household — imagine,  too,  Pope's  ex- 
citement, who  would  not  have  had  Ids  mother 
troubled  and  worried  for  a  *'  wilderness  "  of 
Wortleys  or  '•'  Wortley's  eyes."  It  may  be 
but  another  illustration  of  "  the  art  of  sink- 
ing " — it  may  be  that  such  illustrations  are 
beneath  "  the  dignity  of  history  "  or  biogra- 
phy, but  we  think  it  right  to  notice  that 
Miss  Hawkins  ("  Anecdotes,"  p.  75)  tells  us, 
that  her  father,  Sir  John,  long  a  resident  at 
Twickenham,  had  heard  that  "  the  celebrated 
quarrel,"  or  coolness,  between  her  ladyship 
and  Pope  "  originated  in  the  return  of  a  bor- 
rowed pair  of  sheets  unwashed."  This  may 
be  a  specimen  of  the  true  bathos ;  but  as  a 
fact  it  is  confirmed  by  Worsdale,  the  painter, 
the  pupil  of  Kneller,  and  who  resided  with 
him  on  the  spot.  He  said  "  that  the  first 
cause  of  quarrel  between  her  and  Pope  was 
her  borro%ving  a  pair  of  sheets  from  the  poet, 
which,  after  keeping  them  a  fortnight,  were 
returned  to  him  unwashed"  ("  Life  of  Ma- 
lone,"  p.  150).  These  were  small  matters  in 
the  eye  of  my  lady,  or  my  lady's  maid ; 
not  so  to  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Pope.  We 
are  old  enough  to  remember  when  women  of 
her  class  uould  talk  as  lovingly  about  their 
"  fine  holland  "  as  ladies  of  quality  about 
their  Brussels  and  Mechlin,  or  connoisseurs 
of  a  fine  picture ;  and  no  doubt  Mrs.  Pope's 
holland  was  of  the  finest, — for  her  dead  hus- 
band, be  it  remembered,  as  she  boastfully 
said,  **  dealt  in  hollands  wholesale."  These 
sheets  were  with  her  not  only  choice  but  full 
of  memories,  and  it  was  painful  indeed  to 
see  them,  treasured  as  they  had  been,  "  fresh 
and  smelling  sweet  of  lavender,"  come  back 
to  her  like  rags  of  abomination.  If  there  be 
nothing  in  all  this,  it  is  curious  that  the  very 
last  letter  from  Pope  to  Lady  Mary,  dated 
Cirencester,  Sept.  15, 1721,  is  a  strange,  un- 
intelligible excuse  for  not  lending  a  harp- 
sichord, as  he  had  promised  to  do : — 

"  I  write  this  purely  to  confess  myself  in- 
genuously what  I  am,  a  beast,  .  .  .  for  what 
I  said  and  did  about  the  harpsichord ;  .  .  .  I 
deserve  no  better  pillow  than  a  mossy  bank, 
for  that  head  which  could  be  guilty  of  so 
much  thoughtlessness  as  to  promise  what 
was  not  in  my  power,  without  considering 


first  whether  it  was  or  not.  But  the  truth 
is,  I  imagined  you  would  take  it  merely  as 
an  excuse  had  I  told  you  I  had  the  instru- 
ment under  such  conditions  ;  and  I  likewise 
simply  thought  I  could  obtain  leave  to  lend 
it ;  which  failing  on  the  trial,  I  suffer  now, 
I  find,  in  your  opinion  of  my  veracity." 

— and  he  continues  with  some  vague  offers 
of  a  "  gallery  "  in  his  house  for  her  concerts, 
"  unless  my  mother  knows  of  some  condi- 
tions against  it."  Concerts  were  just  then 
the  rage  at  Twickenham,  where  Bononcini 
and  Senesino  and  Anastasia  Robinson 
chanced  to  be  residing. 

We  accept  Mr.  Thomas'  explanation  as 
to  the  probable  causes  of  estrangement, 
and  merely  superadd  these  facts  in  further 
illustration.  They  could  not  have  been 
known  to  Lady  Mary,  and  could  not  have 
been  alluded  to  by  Pope.  This  agrees  with 
what  Lady  Mary  told  Spence,  "  I  got  a  com- 
mon friend  to  ask  Mr.  Pope  why  he  had  left 
off  visitiny  me  7  He  answered  negligentlj'' 
that  he  went  as  often  as  he  used  to  do."  So 
said  Pope  in  his  famous  letter  to  Lord  Her- 
vey  :  "neither  had  I  the  least  misunder- 
standing with  that  lady  till  after  I  was  au- 
thor of  my  own  misfortune  in  discontinuing 
her  acquaintance." 

Had  Pope  and  Lady  Mary  lived  at  a  dis- 
tance, —  the  one  in  London,  the  other  in 
Twickenham — their  acquaintance  might  have 
quietly  and  silently  died  out,  as  a  hundred 
more  congenial  friendships  die  out  in  the 
every-day  progress  of  life  ;  but  living  in  the 
same  village,  the  estrangement  required  ex- 
planation, and  explanation,  with  its  exag- 
gerations and  misrepresentations,  was  a 
sure  ground  of  quarrel.  Mr.  Thomas  has  a 
very  happy  conjecture  as  to  one  cause  of  the 
direct  quarrel.  Lady  Mary's  "  Turkish 
Letters  "  were,  it  now  appears,  not  letters 
at  all,  but  a  volume  of  travels  in  the  form 
of  letters,  compiled  from  journals,  diaries, 
and  letters,  after  her  return  home  : — 

"  The  preface  of  Mary  Astell,  affixed  to 
the  [MS.]  copy  of  the  letters  written  during 
the  embassy,  bears  date  December  18,  1724  ; 
the  second  preface  May  31,  1725  ;  and  the 
last  letter  in  that  compilation  is  addressed  to 
Pope,  and  contains,  besides  more  prosaic 
banter,  her  clever  parody  upon  his  well- 
known  epitaph  on  the  Lovers  struck  by 
Lightning.  ...  It  will  not  escape  the  read- 
er's observation  that  its  contents  [of  the 
letter],  both  in  verse  and  prose,  are  more 
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ingenious  and  elaborate  than  they  were 
likely  to  have  been  if  really  written  in  an 
inn  at  Dover,  after  a  sea  passage  in  No- 
vember, and  in  answer  to  a  letter  '  this 
minute  received.'  .  .  .  But  if  it  would  have 
been  offensive  to  write  it  at  the  moment,  to 
fabricate  it  afterwards,  and  to  insert  it  in 
the  copy  of  the  collection  which  Lady  Louisa 
Stuart  informs  us  was  circulated  among  her 
friends,  was  an  offence  still  more  unpardon- 
able. The  piquancy  of  the  poem  could  not 
have  failed  to  attract  attention,  or  the  whole 
matter  to  come  quickly  to  the  ears  of  Pope. 
His  letter  containing  the  story  of  the  Lovers 
struck  by  Lightning,  with  his  epitaph  upon 
them,  was  a  composition  which  he  appears 
to  have  regarded  with  a  peculiar  pride,  for 
he  addressed  copies  of  it  only  slightly  va- 
ried to  several  of  his  friends.  He  was, 
therefore,  little  likely  to  relish  the  ridicule 
cast  upon  his  somewhat  exaggerated  senti- 
ment, or  the  amusement  which  the  friends 
of  Lady  Mary  derived  from  the  spectacle  of 
his  supposed  humiliation.  Pope  revelled  in 
the  vulgar  attacks  made  ujDon  him  by  small 
critics  and  poor  poets,  and  dexterously 
turned  them  to  the  advantage  of  his  own 
renown.  But  to  be  beaten  by  a  woman 
with  his  own  weapons,  and  with  no  more 
expenditure  of  labor  or  pains  than  might  be 
bestowed  in  a  chance  minute  snatched  dur- 
ing a  journey  at  an  inn ;  to  be  represented 
as  laughed  out  of  countenance,  and  out  of 
all  his  fine  sentimentalism  and  artificial 
moralizings,  in  the  presence  of  an  audience 
who  enjoyed  his  discomfiture,  was  an  ofience 
which  Pope's  sensitive  and  spiteful  nature 
could  not  easily  forgive.  It  was  with  Lady 
Mary  too  common  a  practice  to  exercise 
her  wit  at  the  expense  of  friends,  and  to  be 
afterwards  surprised  at  their  resentment, 
for  us  to  wonder  at  the  simplicity  with 
which,  if  these  suppositions  be  correct,  she 
induced  persons  to  inquire  what  was  the 
cause  of  his  ill-will.  Pope  would  naturally 
avoid  the  confession  that  her  satire  had 
wounded  him  ;  but  the  ofience  appears  to 
reveal  itself  in  his  allusions  to  her  as  '  that 
dangerous  thing,  a  female  wit,'  as  one  who 
had  '  too  much  Vvit '  for  him  ;  and  particu- 
larly in  his  note  to  the  Dunciad,  declaring 
that  the  offensive  passage  which  had  been 
supposed  to  refer  to  Lady  Mary,  Avas  in- 
tended to  apply  to  all '  bragging  travellers.'  " 

The  quarrel  soon  after  broke  out ;  Swift 
arrived  on  a  visit  to  Pope  in  the  spring  of 
1726.  Swift  hated  Lady  Mary — Lady  Mary, 
we  arc  told,  "  abhorred  the  very  name  of 
Dean  Swift."  Swift,  as  far  as  we  know, 
opened  the  attack  with  the  Capon's  Tale, 
which  however  contains  in  itself  some  ob- 


scure allusions  to  "lampoons,"  previously 
circulated  by  the  lady.  From  that  moment 
there  was  no  peace,  and  the  genius  of  Pope 
and  the  popularity  of  his  satires  must  have 
made  life  itself  hateful  to  her.  This  migbt 
explain  why  she  went  abroad  ;  but  we  have 
other,  and  we  think  sufficient,  reasons. 

It  would  not  be  very  extraordinary  if  in- 
compatibility of  temper  alone  were  urged  as 
the  apology  for  a  man  and  his  wife  living 
separate ;  but  the  separation  of  Mr.  Wort- 
ley  and  Lady  Mary,  temporary  probably  in 
intention,  was  full  of  malicious  suggestions 
to  the  young  and  brilliant  Horace  Walpole, 
who  hated  them  both,  because  the  husband 
was  the  open  opponent  of  his  father,  a  fact 
never  forgiven  by  Horace,  and  the  wife 
spoke  slightingly  at  least  of  his  mother.  We 
doubt  whether,  at  any  moment  of  his  life, 
Mr.  Wortley  was  a  loving  and  affectionate 
husband.  So  far  as  we  can  fathom  his  char- 
acter, he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
shrewd  good  sense,  upright  and  honorable, 
but  of  a  mean  and  penurious  nature,  which 
after  his  father's  death,  and  when  the  pos- 
sible million  of  which  he  died  possessed 
loomed  in  the  distance,  became  an  all-ab- 
sorbing passion.  In  the  eyes  of  the  "  wits," 
Lady  Mary  was  remarkably  mean ;  in  the 
eyes  of  her  husband  she  was  extravagant. 
He  was  constantly  absent,  looking  after  his 
estates  in  Yorkshire  and  Durham,  and  above 
all,  his  great  coal-fields,  while  she  was  left 
in  London.  For  many  years  she  had  suf- 
fered from  ill  health;  and  about  1737,  or 
1738,  she  became  painfully  disfigured  by 
an  eruption  which  shut  her  out  from  all 
but  very  friendly  society,  which  continued 
through  life,  and  sent  her  to  the  grave  with 
a  cancer.  We  are  convinced  that  there  was 
a  taint  of  disease  in  the  blood  of  the  Pierre- 
ponts.  Her  sister  Gower  died  young ;  her 
sister  Mar  was  for  years  a  lunatic  ;  her  son, 
it  is  charitable  to  believe,  was  never  in  his 
senses ;  and  Lady  Mary  may  have  been 
saved  by  that  terrible  outbreak  from  like 
affliction — if  indeed  she  did  altogether  es- 
cape, of  which  we  have  some  doubts.  But 
however  blessed  it  may  have  been  in  its  con- 
sequences, it  was  not  the  less  terrible  to 
bear.  Long  after,  she  wrote  to  her  daugh- 
ter, "It  is  eleven  years  since  I  saw  my 
figure  [French  for  face]  in  the  glass,  and 
the  last  reflection  I  saw  there  was  so  dis- 
agreeable that  I  resolved  to  spare   myself 
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such  mortifications  for  the  future."  The 
young  Horace,  Avho  met  her  at  Florence  in 
1740,  could  see  in  her  suffering  onlj'  a  sub- 
ject for  jest  and  caricature,  and  an  evidence 
of  his  own  foregone  conclusions : — 

"  Her  face  swelled  violently  on  one  side, 
.  .  .  partly  covered  with  a  plaster,  and  partly 
with  white  paint,  which  for  cheapness  she 
has  bought  so  coarse  that  you  would  not 
use  it  to  wash  a  chimney." 

What  if  this  were  true  ?  It  was  but  fol- 
lowing a  foolish  fashion.  Many  beautiful 
women  —  his  own  especial  beauty,  Lady 
Coventry,  among  them — were  believed  to 
have  seriously  injured  their  health,  if  not 
shortened  their  lives,  by  the  use  of  white 
paint.  But  the  suffering  Lady  Mary,  as 
Walpole's  satire  would  lead  us  to  believe, 
was  but  too  indifferent  to  personal  appear- 
ances ;  and  a  little  better  knowledge,  and  a 
little  more  humanity,  might  have  suggested 
to  him  that  what  he  took  for  white  paint 
was  probably  that  white  powder  which  then, 
as  now,  physicians  recommend  in  such  cases 
as  an  absorbent.  This  disease  was  so  terri- 
ble that  when  at  Venice  she  was  glad  to  avail 
herself  of  a  fashion  of  the  place,  and  to 
receive  company  in  a  mask. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  suff'ering  that  the 
poor  lady  thought,  as  hundreds  had  done 
before,  and  thousands  since,  that  a  residence 
for  a  time  in  a  warmer  and  more  genial  cli- 
mate, might  restore  her  health ;  and  when 
she  had  no  home  duties  to  detain  her,  when 
her  son  was  wandering  abroad,  and  her 
daughter  happily  married,  what  more  natu- 
ral than  that  she  should  be  anxious  to  try 
the  influence  of  "  the  sweet  South"?  Her 
granddaughter,  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  in  her 
delightful  "  Anecdotes,"  says  : — 

"There  is  proof  that  Lady  Mary's  de- 
parture from  England  was  not  by  any  means 
hasty  or  sudden;  for  in  a  letter  to  Lady 
Pomfret,  dated  the  2nd  of  May,  1739,  she 
announces  her  design  of  going  abroad  that 
summer ;  and  she  did  not  begin  her  journey 
till  the  end  of  July,  three  months  afterwards. 
Other  letters  are  extant  affording  equal  proof 
that  Mr.  Wortley  and  she  parted  upon  the 
most  friendly  terms,  and  indeed  as  no  couple 
could  have  done  who  had  had  any  recent 
quarrel  or  cause  of  quarrel.  She  Mrote  to 
him  from  Dartford,  her  first  stage  ;  "again  a 
few  lines  from  Dover,  and  again  the  moment 
she  arrived  at  Calais.  Could  this  have 
passed,  or  would  the   petty  details   about 


;  siervants,  carriages,  prices,  etc.,  have  been 
'  entered  into  between  persons  in  a  state  of 
mutual  displeasure  ?  Not  to  mention  that 
his  preserving,  docketing,  and  indorsing 
I  with  his  own  hand  even  these  slight  notes 
\  as  well  as  all  her  subsequent  letters,  shows 
'  that  he  received  nothing  which  came  from 
I  her  with  indifference." 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Thomas  that  down  to 
a  very  late  period  there  are  expressions  in 
the  letters  of  !Mr.  Wortley  wholly  inconsist- 
ent with  the  idea  of  separation.  There  is, 
indeed,  evidence  leading  to  the  belief  that 
he  originally  intended  to  accompany  her; 
but  probably  the  "  one  million  three  hun- 
dred thousand,"  which  we  are  told  he  died 
possessed  of,  suggested  to  Mr.  Wortley  that 
he  had  better  remain  and  look  after  it.  Lady 
Mary,  therefore,  was  under  the  necessity  of 
starting  alone.  After  a  run  through  Italy, 
she  settled  down  at  Avignon.  Shj^  left 
Avignon  for  very  obvious  reasons,  as  Mr. 
Thomas  has  shown,  for  the  north  of  Italy, 
where  she  was  taken  dangerously  ill.  Of 
course,  Horace  AValpole  and  his  friends 
and  allies  saw  in  this  a  profound  mystery  ; 
and  in  August,  1751,  he  thus  wrote  inquir- 
ingly and  suggestively  to  Sir  Horace  Mann, 
the  English  Minister  at  Florence : — 

"  Pray  tell  me  if  you  know  any  thing  of 
Lady  Mary  Wortley :  we  have  an  obscure 
history  here  of  her  being  in  durance  in  the 
Brescian  or  the  Bergamesco  ;  that  a  young 
fellow,  w'hom  she  set  out  with  keeping,  has 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  keep  her  close 
prisoner,  not  permitting  her  to  write  or  re- 
ceive any  letters  but  what  he  sees." 

This  of  a  woman  suffering  from  an  in- 
curable disease,  and  sixty-one  years  old ! 
Lord  Wharncliffe  endeavored  to  explain  this 
"  obscure  history  ;  "  but  Mr.  Thomas  makes 
the  fact  as  plain  and  simple  as  every  honest 
man  and  woman  must  have  felt  that  they 
might  be  made  : — 

"It  appears,  by  a  letter  from  General 
Graham,  that  the  Italian  count  was  the 
Count  Palazzo,  and  the  reader  will  find  in 
the  letters  from  Lady  Mary  to  her  husband, 
dated Brescia,Aug.  23,  N.S.[1764],  and  Nov. 
24,  N.S.  [1746],  a  full  account,  from  Lady 
•Mary  herself,  of  the  origin  of  her  acquaint- 
ance with  the  count  and  his  mother.  The 
count  was  of  an  ancient  family  who  had  their 
seat,  as  I  find  from  Italian  books  of  geneal- 
ogy, near  Brescia.  He  visited  Lady  Mary 
at  Avignon,  with  a  letter  of  introduction 
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from  her  friend  the  Countess  of  Wacker- 
barth.      Lady   Mary   had   then  been   long 
■wanting  an  opportunity  to  leave  Avignon 
for  Northern  Italy,  which  having  become, 
after   the   unsuccessful  rebellion   of    1745, 
more  than  ever  a  place  of  refuge  for  English 
Jacobites,  was  for  her,  whom  they  suspected 
to  be  a  spy,  an  inconvenient  residence.     The 
war  then  carried  on  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  Germans  in  Italy,  made  the  journey 
extremely  dangerous,  and  the  count,  as  she 
informs  Mr.  Wortley,  offers  her  the  escort 
of  himself  and  his  attendants  to  Brescia.     At 
Brescia,  she  was  received  by  the   count's 
mother,  who  invited  her  to  her  house  till  she 
could  find  a  lodging  to  her  liking.     Here 
Lady  Mary  fell  ill  of  a    dangerous  fever, 
which  confined  her  to  her  bed  two  months, 
and  left  her  in  a  state  of  great  weakness. 
'  The   Countess  Palazzo,'  she  writes,  on  the 
24th  of  November,  '  has  taken  as  much  care 
of  me  as  if  I  had  been  her  sister,  and  omitted 
no  expense  or  trouble  to  serve  me.     I  am 
still  with  her,  and,  indeed,  in  no  condition 
of  moving  at  present.'     On  the  18th  of  Jan- 
uary she  writes  again,  in   an  unpublished 
letter,  that  she  is  '  still  very  weak.'    The 
'  detention '  referred  to  must  have  been  of 
short  duration,  for  in  another  letter,  dated 
17th  March,  N.S.,  1746-7,  she  informs  her 
husband  that  her  health  is  much  mended, 
and  that  she  is  '  at  present  in  a  little  house ' 
she  has  '  taken  some  miles  from  Brescia  for 
the  sake  of  the  air.'    What  had  been  the 
grounds  of  difference  betAveen  her  and  the 
count  and  his  mother  in  the  mean  time,  does 
not  appear.     It  is  possible  that  they  may 
have  considered  that  her  illness — her  '  terri- 
ble fit  of  sickness,'  as  Lady  Mary,  in  one  of 
her  letters,  calls  it — made  it  necessary  to  im- 
pose upon  her  some  temporary  restraint." 

Lady  Mary's  first  feeling  was  to  resent 
this  restraint.  She  actually  had  a  case 
drawn  up  as  if  she  at  one  time' contemplated 
legal  proceeding,  and  this  paper  described 
her  as  having  been  detained  against  her  will 
in  a  country  house  inhabited  by  the  count 
and  his  mother.  She  had  no  objection, 
therefore,  to  the  facts  being  known ;  and 
this  statement  was  preserved  to  her  death, 
and  was  amongst  the  papers  which  descended 
to  her  daughter.  It  is  probable  that  she 
thought  better  of  the  conduct  of  the  count 
and  his  mother,  as  she  herself  became  bet- 
ter in  health.  We  have  a  suspicion  that  tho» 
detention  may  have  been  necessary  at  that 
time — that  in  this  "  terrible  fit  of  sickness," 
as  she  calls  it,  her  mind  may  have  been  af- 
fected.    There  is  a  very  enigmatical  para- 


graph in  a  letter  to  her  sister  of  a  much 
earlier  date  (1725)  which  hints  at  some  such 
possible  future : — 

"I  have  such  a  complication  of  things 
both  in  my  head  and  heart  that  I  do  not  very 
well  know  what  I  do,  and  if  I  can't  settle  my 
brains,  your  next  news  of  me  will  be,  that  I 
am  locked  up  by  my  relations  :  in  the  mean 
time  I  lock  myself  up  ;  and  keep  my  dis- 
traction as  private  as  possible." 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  foreign  resi- 
dence and  its  "  obscure  histories,"  what  are 
the  facts  that  remain  ?  We  must  refer  to 
Mr.  Thomas  for  the  result  of  his  inquiries  : — 

"  Throughout  the  correspondence,  main- 
tained to  the  end  of  Mr.  AVortley's  long  life 
with  a  regularity  that  is  remarkable,  expres- 
sions of  respect  and  affection  are  frequent  on 
both  sides.  .  .  .  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  their  separation,  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  in  the  correspondence  that  it 
was  one  which  she  might  have  openly  avowed 
without  shame.     Besides  repeated  censures 
upon  the  ill-conduct  of  others,  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  imagine  could  be  written  to 
a  husband  by  a  woman  whose  own  wrong- 
doing had  condemned  her,  as  has  been  in- 
sinuated, to  a  life-long  banishment,  there 
are  frequently  direct  references  to  her  own 
propriety  of  conduct  and  faithful  discharge 
of  her  duties  as  a  mother  and  a  wife.     In 
one  letter  to  Mr.  Wortley  she  writes,  with 
reference  to  Lady  Bute,   *  I  may  say  with 
truth  that,  as  even  from  her  infancy  I  have 
made  her  a  companion  and  witness  of  ray 
actions,  she  owes  me  not  only  the  regard  due 
to  a  parent,  but  the  esteem  that  ought  to  be 
paid  to  a  blameless   conduct.'     That  their 
separation   was   never  regarded    by   Lady 
Mary  as  necessarily  final,  is  equally  evident. 
On  one  occasion,  among  the  later   letters, 
she  writes  to  her  husband  :  '  Having  had  no 
opportunity  of  writing  by  a  private  hand,  I 
have  delayed  some  time  answering  your  last 
letter,  which  touched  me  more  than  I  am 
either  able  or  willing  to  express.     I  hope 
your  apprehensions  of  blindness  are  not  con- 
firmed by  any  fresh  symptoms  of  that  terri- 
ble misfortune.     If  I  could  be  of  any  service 
to  you,  on  that  or  any  other  occasion,  I  shall 
think  my  last  remains  of  life  well  employed.' 
Again,   to   her   daughter,  about   the   same 
time  :  *  My  life  is  so  near  a  conclusion,  that 
where  or  how  I  pass  it,  if  innocently,  is  al- 
most become  indifferent  to  me.     I  have  out- 
lived the  greatest  part  of  my  acquaintance, 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  a  return  to  crowd  and 
bustle  after  my  long  retirement  would  be 
disagreeabi.  .o  me.     Yet,  if  I  could  be  of 
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use,  either  to  your  father  or  your  family,  I 
would  venture  shortening  the  insignificant 
days  of  your  affectionate  mother.'  .  .  . 
Lady  Mary  was  in  Venice  in  1761,  when  the 
news  reached  her  of  her  husband's  death, 
and  she  writes  upon  the  subject  in  terms  of 
sorrow  too  deep  to  have  been  feigned.  She 
was  now  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age, 
and  was  in  ill  health;  but  her  daughter 
pressed  her,  for  reasons  connected  with  the 
disposition  of  Mr.  Wortley's  estate,  to  re- 
turn. '  I  think  it  my  duty,'  she  writes,  '  to 
risk  my  life  if  I  can  contribute  to  the  due 
execution  of  your  honored  father's  last  will 
and  testament.' " 

In  compliance  with  the  wish  of  her  daugh- 
ter, she  started  for  England  in  the  severe 
v.-intcr  of  1761-2,  arrived  in  January,  1762, 
and  died  here  in  the  following  August,  as 
she  had  foretold. 

•  The  reader  will  best  understand  the  merit 
of  Mr.  Thomas'  Memoir  from  the  defence 
which  it  has  suggested  of  that  much  calum- 
niated woman  who  is  the  subject  of  it.  The 
volume,  however,  has  other  merits.  It  has 
been  carefully  edited,  with  more  labor,  we 
suspect,  than  will  be  appreciated  or  appar- 
ent, except  to  the  critical. 

We  long  since  expressed  doubts  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  "  Turkish  Letters."  We 
had  proof  that  in  some  instances  the  ad- 
dresses, the  names,  the  dates,  the  references 
were  not  to  be  reconciled  with  known  facts. 
The  history  of  the  publication  has  ever  been 
a  mystery,  and  given  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion. Three  volumes  appeared  in  1763,  and 
a  fourth  volume  in  1767.  Respecting  this 
last  volume,  though  he  has  very  properly 
inserted  the  letters  in  his  collection,  Mr. 
Thomas  acknowledges  that  he,  too,  has 
doubts  : — 

"  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  great  suc- 
cess of  the  three  volumes  of  Lady  Mary's 
letters  induced  him  [Cleland]  to  fabricate 
additional  letters.  No  manuscript  authority 
for  the  letters  in  his  fourth  volume  has  ever 
been  produced ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
letter  and  poem,  which  had  found  their  way 
into  print  many  years  before,  and  an  essay 
which  had  also  probably  been  somewhere  al- 
ready printed,  there  is  the  strongest  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  whole  volume  was  a 
forgery.  The  disrespectful  manner  in  which 
Lady  Mary  is  made  to  allude  to  Addison  in 
one  of  the  pretended  letters,  is  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  reverence  with  Avhich 
she  always  regarded  him ;  and  the  allusion 
to  Pope's  residence  at  Twickenham  could 


not  have  been  made  at  the  period  when  the 
letter  purports  to  have  been  written,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1717,  as  Pope  did  not  remove 
thither  till  at  least  twelve  months  later. 
Nor  can  this  anachronism  be  explained  by 
supposing  an  error  in  copying  the  figures  ; 
because  the  allusions  to  public  events,  in  the 
same  letter,  clearly  relate  to  a  period  about 
the  date  affixed." 

Other  proofs  might  easily  be  adduced, 
but,  with  us,  this  Twickenham  blunder  has 
ever  been  conclusive.  How,  then,  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  whole  of  the  "  Turk- 
ish Letters "  ?  for  in  Dallaway's  edition, 
published  with  the  sanction  of  the  family, 
we  were  informed,  that  no  letter,  essay,  or 
poem  would  be  found,  "  the  original  manu- 
script of  which  is  not  at  this  time  extant, 
in  the  possession  of  her  grandson."  Yet 
therein  appears  a  letter  from  Pope  himself, 
dated  "Twick'nam,  Aug.  18,  1716;"  and 
this  very  exact  date  re-appears  in  both  Lord 
Wharncliffe's  editions.  What  was  of  force 
against  the  one  volume  appeared  to  us 
equally  so  as  against  the  whole  collection. 
Dallaway  we  might  have  suspected  ;  ho  Avas 
an  accomplished  man  of  letters,  but  indif- 
ferent about  that  minute  accuracy  which 
is  essential  to  a  good  editor.  But  Lord 
WharnclifiFe  had,  apparently,  found  him  out; 
protested  against  his  omissions,  combina- 
tions, and  adaptations,  and  gave  us  the 
further  assurance  that,  in  his  edition,  "  these 
defects  are  remedied."  Yet  it  now  appears 
that  the  only  date  to  the  above  letter  is 
"Aug.  18,"  the  year  and  place  being  a  con- 
jecture of  Dallaway,  published  by  both 
Dallaway  and  Lord  WharnclifTe  without  a 
note  of  warning.  After  a  like  fashion,  other 
dates  were  inserted  conjecturally,  names 
were  reduced  to  initials,  and  for  initials 
names  were  inserted.  Thus,  some  of  the 
"  Turkish  Letters  "  were  addressed  by  Dal- 
laway to  Miss  Skerritt,  first  the  mistress, 
and  then  the  second  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole ;  whereas  it  may  be  shown  by  a  letter 
of  Lady  Mar  that,  so  late  as  1721,  Miss 
Skerritt  was  not  even  known  to  Lady  Mary. 
Can  any  one  wonder  that,  with  such  mis- 
leading lights,  the  more  careful  and  critical 
the  reader,  the  more  he  was  sure  to  be  per- 
plexed with  doubts  ? 

We  could  go  on  with  our  illustrations 
through  a  dozen  more  columns  ;  but  may 
reserve  what  further  we  have  to  say  till  the 
second  volume  is  published. 
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LE  TTKR  FROM  W.  H.  RUSSKLL,  CORRE- 
SPONDENT OF  THE  TIMES. 
THE   STATE   OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

Charleston,  April  30. — Nothing  I  could 
say  can  be  worth  one  fact  which  has  forced 
itself  upon  my  mind  in  reference  to  the  sen- 
timents which  prevail  among  the  gentlemen 
of  this  state.  I  have  been  among  them  for 
several  days.  I  have  visited  their  planta- 
tions, I  have  conversed  with  them  freely  and 
fully,  and  I  have  enjoyed  that  frank,  cour- 
teous, and  graceful  intercourse  which  con- 
stitutes an  irresistible  charm  of  their  society. 
From  all  quarters  has  come  to  my  ears  the 
echoes  of  the  same  voice ;  it  may  be  feigned, 
but  there  is  no  discord  in  the  note,  and  it 
sounds  in  wonderful  strength  and  monotony 
all  over  the  country.  Shades  of  George  III., 
of  North,  of  Johnson,  of  all  who  contended 
against  the  great  rebellion  which  tore  these 
colonies  from  England,  can  you  hear  the 
chorus  which  rings  through  the  state  of 
Marion,  Sumter,  and  Pinckney,  and  not  clap 
your  ghostly  hands  in  triumph  ?  That  voice 
says,  "  If  we  could  only  get  one  of  the  royal 
race  of  England  to  rule  over  us  we  should 
be  content."  Let  there  be  no  misconcep- 
tion on  this  point.  That  sentiment,  varied 
in  a  hundred  ways,  has  been  repeated  to  me 
over  and  over  again.  There  is  a  general 
admission  that  the  means  to  such  an  end  are 
wanting,  and  that  the  desire  cannot  be  grati- 
fied. But  the  admiration  for  monarchical 
institutions  on  the  English  model,  for  privi- 
leged classes,  and  for  a  landed  aristocracy  and 
gentry,  is  undisguised  and  apparently  gen- 
uine. With  the  pride  of  having  achieved  their 
independence  is  mingled  in  the  South  Caro- 
linians' hearts  a  strange  regret  at  the  result 
and  consequences,  and  many  are  they  who 
"would  go  back  to-morrow  if  we  could." 
An  intense  affection  for  the  British  connec- 
tion, a  love  of  British  habits  and  customs,  a 
respect  for  British  sentiment,  law,  authority, 
order,  civilization,  and  literature,  pre-emi- 
nently distinguish  the  inhabitants  of  this 
state,  who,  glorying  in  their  descent  from 
ancient  families  on  the  three  islands,  whose 
fortunes  they  still  follow,  and  with  whose 
members  they  maintain  not  unfrequently 
familiar  relations,  regard  with  an  aversion 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea  to 
one  who  has  not  seen  its  manifestations,  the 
people  of  New  England  and  the  populations 


of  the  Northern  States,  whom  they  regard 
as  tainted  beyond  cure  by  the  venom  of 
"  Puritanism."  Whatever  may  be  the  cause, 
this  is  the  fact  and  the  effect.  "  The  state 
of  South  Carolina  was"  I  am  told,  ^\founded 
by  gentlemen.'^  It  was  not  established  by 
witch-burning  Puritans,  by  cruel,  persecut- 
ing fanatics  who  implanted  in  the  North  the 
standard  of  Torquemada,  and  breathed  into 
the  nostrils  of  their  newly  born  colonies  all 
the  ferocity,  bloodthirstiness,  and  rabid  in- 
tolerance of  the  Inquisition.  It  is  abso- 
lutely astounding  to  a  stranger  who  aims  at 
the  preservation  of  a  decent  neutrality  to 
mark  the  violence  of  these  opinions.  "  If  that 

confounded  ship  had  sunk  with  those 

Pilgrim  Fathers  on  board,"  says  one,  "  we 
never  should  have  been  driven  to  these  ex- 
tremities !  "  "  We  could  have  got  on  with  the 
fanatics  if  they  had  been  either  Christians  or 
gentlemen,"  says  another ;  *'  for  in  the  first 
case  they  would  have  acted  with  common 
charity,  and  in  the  second  they  would  have 
fought  when  they  insulted  us ;  but  there  are 
neither  Christians  nor  gentlemen  among 
them !  "  "  Any  thing  on  the  earth !  "  ex- 
claims a  third,  "  any  form  of  government, 
any  tyranny  or  despotism  you  will :  but " — 
and  here  is  an  appeal  more  terrible  than  the 
adjuration  of  all  the  gods — "nothing  on  earth 
shall  ever  induce  us  to  submit  to  any  union 
with  the  brutal,  bigoted  blackguards  of  the 
New  England  States,  who  neither  compre- 
hend nor  regard  the  feelings  of  gentlemen ! 
Man,  woman,  and  child,  we'll  die  first." 
Imagine  these  and  an  infinite  variety  of 
similar  sentiments  uttered  by  courtly,  well- 
educated  men,  who  set  great  store  on  a  nice 
observance  of  the  usages  of  society,  and 
who  are  only  moved  to  extreme  bitterness 
and  anger  when  they  speak  of  the  North,  and 
you  will  fail  to  conceive  the  intensity  of  the 
dislike  of  the  South  Carolinians  for  the  Free 
States.  There  are  national  antipathies  on 
our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  which  are  tolerably 
strong  and  have  been  unfortunately  pertina- 
cious and  long-lived.  The  hatred  of  the 
Italian  for  the  Tedesco,  of  the  Greek  for  the 
Turk,  of  the  Turk  for  the  Kuss,  is  warm 
and  fierce  enough  to  satisfy  the  Prince  of 
Darkness,  not  to  speak  of  a  few  little  pet 
aversions  among  allied  powers  and  the 
atoms  of  composite  empires ;  but  they  are 
all  mere  indifference  and  neutrality  of  feel- 
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ing  compared  to  the  animosity  evinced  by 
the  "gentry"  of  South  Carolina  for  the 
"rabble  of  the  North." 

The  contests  of  Cavalier  and  Roundhead, 
of  Vendean  and  Republican,  even  of  Orange- 
men and  Croppy,  have  been  elegant  joust- 
ings,  regulated  by  the  finest  rules  of  chiv- 
alry, compared  with  those  which  North  and 
South  will  carry  on  if  their  deeds  support 
their  words.  "  Immortal  hate,  the  study  of 
revenge  "  will  actuate  every  blow,  and  never 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  perhaps,  will  go 
forth  such  a  dreadful  vce  victis  as  that  which 
may  be  heard  before  the  fight  has  begun. 
There  is  nothing  in  all  the  dark  caves  of 
human  passion  so  cruel  and  deadly  as  the 
hatred  the  South  Carolinians  profess  for  the 
Yankees.  That  hatred  has  been  swelling 
for  years  till  it  is  the  very  life-blood  of  the 
state.  It  has  set  South  Carolina  to  work 
steadily  to  organize  her  resources  for  the 
struggle  which  she  intended  to  provoke  if  it 
did  not  come  in  the  course  of  time.  "  In- 
compatibility of  temper"  would  have  been 
sufficient  ground  for  the  divorce,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  there  has  been  a  deep-rooted 
design,  conceived  in  some  men's  minds 
thirty  years  ago,  and  extended  gradually 
year  after  year  to  others',  to  break  away 
from  the  Union  at  the  very  first  opportunity. 
The  North  is  to  South  Carolina  a  corrupt 
and  evil  thing,  to  which  for  long  years  she 
has  been  bound  by  burning  chains,  while 
monopolists  and  manufacturers  fed  on  her 
tender  limbs.  She  has  been  bound  in  a 
Maxe^tian  union  to  the  object  she  loathes. 
New  England  is  to  her  the  incarnation  of 
moral  and  political  wickedness  and  social 
corruption.  It  is  the  source  of  every  thing 
which  South  Carolina  hates,  and  of  the  tor- 
rents of  free  thought  and  taxed  manufactures 
of  abolitionism  and  of  filibustering,  which 
have  flooded  the  land.  Believe  a  Southern 
man  as  he  believes  himself,  and  you  must 
regard  New  England  and  the  kindred  states 
as  the  birthplace  of  impurity  of  mind  among 
men  and  of  unchastity  in  women — the  home 
of  Free  Love,  of  Fourierism,  of  infidelity, 
of  abolitionism,  of  false  teachings  in  polit- 
ical economy  and  in  social  life ;  a  land  sat- 
urated with  the  drippings  of  rotten  philoso- 
phy, with  the  poisonous  infections  of  a 
fanatic  press  ;  without  honor  or  modesty ; 
whose  wisdom  is  paltry  cunning,  whose  valor 
and  manhood  have  been  swallowed  up  in  a 


corrupt,  howling  demagogy,  and  in  the 
marts  of  a  dishonest  commerce.  It  is  the 
merchants  of  New  York  who  fit  out  ships 
for  the  slave  trade,  and  carry  it  on  in  Yan- 
kee ships.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  North 
which  supports,  and  it  is  Northern  men  who 
concoct  and  execute,  the  filibustering  ex- 
peditions which  have  brought  discredit  on 
the  slaveholding  states.  In  the  large  cities 
people  are  corrupted  by  itinerant  and  igno- 
rant lecturers — in  the  towns  and  in  the  coun- 
try by  an  unprincipled  press.  The  popula- 
tions, indeed,  know  how  to  read  and  write, 
but  they  don't  know  how  to  think,  and  they 
are  the  easy  victims  of  the  wretched  im  • 
postors  on  all  the  'ologies  and  isms  who 
swarm  over  the  region,  and  subsist  by  lec- 
turing on  subjects  which  the  innate  vices  of 
mankind  induce  them  to  accept  with  eager- 
ness, while  they  assume  the  garb  of  phil- 
osophical abstractions  to  cover  their  nasti- 
ness  in  deference  to  a  contemptible  and 
universal  hypocrisy. 

"  Who  fills  the  butchers'  shops  with  largo  blue 
flics  ?  " 

Assuredly,  the  New  England  demon  who 
has  been  persecuting  the  South  till  its  in- 
tolerable cruelty  and  insolence  forced  her, 
in  a  spasm  of  agony,  to  rend  her  chains 
asunder.  The  New  Englander  must  have 
something  to  persecute,  and  as  he  has  hunted 
down  all  his  Indians,  burnt  all  his  witches, 
and  persecuted  all  his  opponents  to  the 
death,  he  invented  abolitionism  as  the  sole 
resource  left  to  him  for  the  gratification  of 
his  favorite  passion.  Next  to  this  motive 
principle  is  his  desire  to  make  monoy  dis- 
honestly, trickily,  meanly,  and  shabbily. 
He  has  acted  on  it  in  all  his  relations  with 
the  South,  and  has  cheated  and  plundered 
her  in  all  his  dealings  by  villanous  tariffs. 
If  one  objects  that  the  South  must  have  been 
a  party  to  this,  because  her  boast  is  that  her 
statesmen  have  ruled  the  government  of  the 
country,  you  are  told  that. the  South  yielded 
out  of  pure  good-nature.  Now,  however, 
she  will  have  free  trade,  and  will  open  the 
coasting  trade  to  foreign  nations,  and  shut 
out  from  it  the  hated  Yankees,  who  so  long 
monopolized  and  made  their  fortunes  by 
it.  Under  all  the  varied  burdens  and  mis- 
eries to  which  she  was  subjected,  the  South 
held  fast  to  her  sheet  anchor.  South  Caro- 
lina was  the  mooring  ground  in  which  it 
found   the   surest  hold.      The   doctrine   of 
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State  Rights  was  her  salvation,  and  the 
fiercer  the  storm  raged  against  her — ^the 
more  stoutly  demagogy,  immigrant  prepon- 
derance, and  the  blasts  of  universal  suffrage 
bore  down  on  her,  threatening  to  sweep 
away  the  vested  interests  of  the  South  in 
her  right  to  govern  the  States — the  greater 
was  her  confidence  and  the  more  resolutely 
she  held  on  her  cable.  The  North  attracted 
"  hordes  of  ignorant  Germans  and  Irish," 
and  the  scum  of  Europe,  while  the  South 
repelled  them.  The  industry,  the  capital 
of  the  North  increased  with  enormous  ra- 
pidity, under  the  influence  of  cheap  labor 
and  manufacturing  ingenuity  and  enterprise, 
in  the  villages  which  swelled  into  towns, 
and  the  towns  which  became  cities,  under 
the  unenvious  eye  of  the  South.  She,  on 
the  contrary,  toiled  on  slowly,  clearing  for- 
ests and  draining  swamps  to  find  new 
cotton-grounds  and  rice-fields,  for  the  em- 
ployment of  her  only  industry  and  for  the 
development  of  her  only  capital — "involun- 
tary labor."  The  tide  of  immigration  waxed 
stronger,  and  by  degrees  she  saw  the  dis- 
tricts into  which  she  claimed  the  right  to 
introduce  that  capital  closed  against  her, 
and  occupied  by  free  labor.  The  doctrine 
of  squatter  "  sovereignty,"  and  the  force  of 
hostile  tariffs,  which  placed  a  heavy  duty  on 
the  very  articles  which  the  South  most  re- 
quired, completed  the  measure  of  injuries 
to  which  she  was  subjected,  and  the  spirit 
of  discontent  found  vent  in  fiery  debate,  in 
personal  insults,  and  in  acrimonious  speak- 
ing and  vrriting,  which  increased  in  intensity 
in  proportion  as  the  abolition  movement, 
and  the  contest  between  the  Federal  princi- 
ple and  State  rights,  became  more  vehement. 
I  am  desirous  of  showing  in  a  few  words, 
for  the  information  of  English  readers,  how 
it  is  that  the  Confederacy  which  Europe 
knew  simply  as  a  political  entity  has  suc- 
ceeded in  dividing  itself.  The  Slave  States 
held  the  doctrine,  or  say  they  did,  that  each 
state  was  independent  as  France  or  as  Eng- 
land, but  that  for  certain  purposes  they 
choose  a  common  agent  to  deal  with  foreign 
nations,  and  to  impose  taxes  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  agency.  We, 
it  appears,  talked  of  American  citizens  when 
there  were  no  such  beings  at  all.  There 
were,  indeed,  citizens  of  the  sovereign  State 
of  South  Carolina,  or  of  Georgia,  or  Florida, 
who  permitted  themselves  to  pass  under  that 


designation,  but  it  was  merely  as  a  matter 
of  personal  convenience.  It  will  be  difficult 
for  Europeans  to  understand  this  doctrine, 
as  nothing  like  it  has  been  heard  before,  and 
no  such  confederation  of  sovereign  states 
has  ever  existed  in  any  country  in  the  world. 
The  Northern  men  deny  that  it  existed  here, 
and  claim  for  the  Federal  Government  pow- 
ers not  compatible  with  such  assumptions. 
They  have  lived  for  the  Union,  they  served 
it,  they  labored  for,  and  made  money  by  it. 
A  man  as  a  New  York  man  was  nothing — 
as  an  American  citizen  he  was  a  great  deal. 
A  South  Carolinian  objected  to  lose  his 
identity  in  any  description  which  included 
him  and  a  "  Yankee  clockmaker "  in  the 
same  category.  The  Union  was  against 
him ;  he  remembered  that  he  came  from  a 
race  of  English  gentlemen  who  had  been 
persecuted  by  the  representatives — for  he 
will  not  call  them  the  ancestors — of  the 
Puritans  of  New  England,  and  he  thought 
that  they  were  animated  by  the  same  hos- 
tility to  himself.  He  was  proud  of  old  names, 
and  he  felt  pleasure  in  tracing  his  connec- 
tion with  old  families  in  the  old  country. 
His  plantations  were  held  by  old  charters, 
or  had  been  in  the  hands  of  his  fathers  for 
several  generations ;  and  he  delighted  to 
remember  that,  when  the  Stuarts  were  ban- 
ished from  their  throne  and  their  country, 
the  burgesses  of  South  Carolina  had  solemnly 
elected  the  wandering  Charles  king  of  their 
state,  and  had  offered  him  an  asylum  and 
a  kingdom.  The  philosophical  historian 
may  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  conjecturing 
what  would  have  been  the  result  if  the  fugi- 
tive had  carried  his  fortunes  to  Charleston. 

South  Carolina  contains  34,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  720,000  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  385,000  are  black  slaves.  In 
the  old  rebellion  it  was  distracted  between 
revolutionary  principles  and  the  Loyalist  pre- 
dilections, and  at  least  one-half  of  the  plant- 
ers were  faithful  to  George  HI.,  nor  did  they 
yield  till  Washington  sent  an  army  to  sup- 
port their  antagonists  and  drove  them  from 
the  colony. 

In  my  next  letter  I  shall  give  a  brief  ac- 
count of  a  visit  to  some  of  the  planters,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  made  consistent  with  the 
obligations  which  the  rites  and  rights  of 
hospitality  impose  on  the  guest  as  Avell  as 
upon  the  host.  These  gentlemen  are  well- 
bred,  courteous,  and  hospitable.     A  genuine 
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aristocracy,  they  have  time  to  cultivate  their 
minds,  to  apply  themselves  to  politics  and 
the  guidance  of  public  affairs.  They  travel 
and  read,  love  field  sports,  racing,  shooting, 
hunting,  and  fishing,  are  bold  horsemen  and 
good  shots.  But,  after  all,  their  state  is  a 
modern  Sparta — an  aristocracy  resting  on  a 
helotry,  and  with  nothing  else  to  rest  upon. 
Although  they  profess  (and  I  believe,  indeed, 
sincerely)  to  hold  opinions  in  opposition  to 
the  opening  of  the  slave  trade,  it  is  nev- 
ertheless true  that  the  clause  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Confederate  States  which 
prohibited  the  importation  of  negroes  was 
especially  and  energetically  resisted  by  them, 
because,  as  they  say,  it  seemed  to  be  an  ad- 
mission that  slavery  was  in  itself  an  evil  and 
a  wrong.  Their  whole  system  rests  on  slav- 
ery, and  as  such  they  defend  it.  They  en- 
tertain very  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  military 
strength  of  their  little  community,  although 
one  may  do  full  justice  to  its  military  spirit. 
Out  of  their  whole  population  they  cannot 
reckon  more  than  60,000  adult  men  by  any 
arithmetic,  and  as  there  are  nearly  30,000 
plantations  which  must  be,  according  to  law, 
superintended  by  white  men,  a  considerable 
number  of  these  adults  cannot  be  spared  from 
the  state  for  service  in  the  open  field.  The 
planters  boast  that  they  can  raise  their  crops 
without  any  inconvenience  by  the  labor  of 
their  negroes,  and  they  seem  confident  that 
the  negroes  will  work  without  superintend- 
ence. But  the  experiment  is  rather  danger- 
ous, and  it  will  only  be  tried  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity. 

HE  VISITS  FORT  PULASKI. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  May  1. — It  is  said  that 
"  fools  build  houses  for  wise  men  to  live 
in."  Be  that  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
"  Uncle  Sam "  has  built  strong  places  for 
his  enemies  to  occupy.  To-day  I  visited 
Fort  Pulaski,  which  defends  the  mouth  of 
the  Savannah  River  and  the  approaches  to 
the  city.  It  was  left  to  take  care  of  itself, 
and  the  Georgians  quietly  stepped  into  it, 
and  have  been  busied  in  completing  its  de- 
fences, so  that  it  is  now  capable  of  stopping 
a  fleet  very  effectually.  Pulaski  was  a  Pole 
who  fell  in  the  defence  of  Savannah  against 
the  British,  and  whose  memory  is  perpetu- 
ated in  the  name  of  the  fort,  which  is  now 
under  the  Confederate  flag,  and  garrisoned 
by  bitter  foes  of  the  United  States.     Among 
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our  party  were  Commodore  Tatnall,  whose 
name  will  be  familiar  to  English  ears  in  con- 
nection with  the  attack  on  the  Peiho  Forts, 
where  the  gallant  American  showed  the 
world  that  "  blood  was  thicker  than  water  ;  " 
Brigadier-General  Lawton,  in  command  of 
the  forces  of  Georgia,  and  a  number  of  naval 
and  military  officers,  of  whom  many  had  be- 
longed to  the  United  States  regular  service. 
It  was  strange  to  look  at  such  a  man  as  the 
commodore,  who  for  forty-nine  long  years  had 
served  under  the  stars  and  stripes,  quietly 
preparing  to  meet  his  old  comrades  and 
friends,  if  needs  be,  in  the  battle-field — his 
allegiance  to  the  country  and  to  the  flag  re- 
nounced, his  long  service  flung  away,  his 
old  ties  and  connections  severed — and  all 
this  in  defence  of  the  sacred  right  of  rebel- 
lion on  the  part  of  "  his  state."  He  is  not 
now,  nor  has  he  been  for  years,  a  slave- 
owner ;  all  his  family  and  familiar  associa- 
tions connect  him  with  the  North.  There 
are  no  naval  stations  on  the  Southern  coasts 
except  one  at  Pensacola,  and  he  knows  al- 
most no  one  in  the  South.  He  has  no  fortune 
whatever,  his  fleet  consists  of  two  small  river 
or  coasting  steamers,  without  guns,  and  as  he 
said,  in  talking  over  the  resources  of  the 
South,  "  My  bones  will  be  bleached  many  a 
long  year  before  the  Confederate  States  can 
hope  to  have  a  navy.  "  State  Rights  !  " 
To  us  the  question  is  simply  inexplicable  or 
absurd.  And  yet  thousands  of  Americans 
sacrifice  all  for  it.  The  river  at  Savannah 
is  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Gravesend,  and 
resembles  that  stream  very  much  in  the 
color  of  its  waters  and  the  level  nature  of 
its  shores.  Rice-fields  bound  it  on  cither 
side,  as  far  down  as  the  influence  of  the 
fresh  water  extends,  and  the  eye  wanders 
over  a  flat  expanse  of  mud  and  water  and 
green  osiers  and  rushes,  till  its  search  is  ar- 
rested on  the  horizon  by  the  unfailing  line 
of  forest.  In  the  fields  here  and  there  are  the 
whitewashed  square  wooden  huts  in  which 
the  slaves  dwell,  looking  very  like  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  camp  in  the  Crimea.  At 
one  point  a  small  fort,  covering  a  creek  by 
which  gunboats  could  get  up  behind  Sa- 
vannah, displayed  its  "  garrison  "  on  the 
walls,  and  lowered  its  flag  to  salute  the 
small  blue  ensign  at  the  fore  which  pro- 
claimed the  presence  of  the  Commodore  of 
the  Naval  Forces  of  Georgia  on  board  our 
steamer.      The  guns  on  the  parapet  were 
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mostly  field-pieces,  mounted  on  frameworks 
of  wood  instead  of  regular  carriages.  There 
is  no  mistake  about  the  spirit  of  these  peo- 
ple. They  seize  upon  every  spot  of  van- 
tage ground  and  prepare  it  for  defence. 
There  were  very  few  ships  in  the  river ;  the 
yacht  Camilla,  better  known  as  the  America, 
the  property  of  Captain  Deasy,  and  several 
others  of  those  few  sailing  under  British 
colors,  for  most  of  the  cotton  ships  are 
gone.  After  steaming  down  the  river  about 
twelve  miles  the  sea  opened  out  to  the  sight, 
and  on  a  long,  marshy,  narrow  island  near 
the  bar,  which  was  marked  by  the  yellowish 
surf,  Fort  Pulaski  threw  out  the  Confederate 
flag  to  the  air  of  the  Georgian  1st  of  May. 
The  water  was  too  shallow  to  permit  the 
steamer  to  go  up  to  the  jetty,  and  the  party 
landed  at  the  wharf  in  boats.  A  guard  was 
on  duty  at  the  landing — tall,  stout  young 
fellows,  in  various  uniforms,  or  in  rude 
mufti,  in  which  the  Garibaldian  red  shirt 
and  felt  slouched  hat  predominated.  They 
were  armed  with  smooth  bore  muskets  (date 
1851),  quite  new,  and  their  bayonets,  bar- 
rels and  locks  were  bright  and  clean.  The 
officer  on  duty  was  dressed  in  the  blue  frock- 
coat  dear  to  the  British  linesman  in  days 
gone  by,  with  brass  buttons,  emblazoned 
with  the  arms  of  the  state,  a  red  silk  sash, 
and  glazed  kepi,  and  straw-colored  gaunt- 
lets. Several  wooden  huts  with  flower 
gardens  in  front,  were  occupied  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  garrison  ;  others  were  used  as 
hospitals,  and  were  full  of  men  suffering 
from  measles  of  a  mild  type.  A  few  min- 
utes' walk  led  us  to  the  fort,  which  is  an  ir- 
regular pentagon,  with  the  base  line  or 
curtain  face  inlands,  and  the  other  faces 
casern ated  and  bearing  on  the  approaches. 
As  the  commodore  entered  the  Redan  the 
guns  of  the  fort  broke  out  into  a  long  sa- 
lute, and  the  band  at  the  gate  struck  up 
almost  as  noisy  a  welcome.  Inside,  the 
parade  presented  a  scene  of  life  and  ani- 
mation very  unlike  the  silence  of  the  city 
we  had  left.  Men  were  busy  clearing 
out  the  casemates,  rolling  away  stores  and 
casks  of  ammunition  and  provisions,  others 
were  at  work  at  the  gin  and  shears,  others 
building  sandbag  traveses  to  guard  the  mag- 
azine doors,  as  though  expecting  an  imme- 
diate attack.  Many  officers  were  strolling 
under  the  shade  of  the  open  gallery  at  the 


side  of  the  curtain  M'hich  contained  their 
quarters  in  the  lofty  bombproof  casements. 
Some  of  them  had  seen  service  in  Mexican 
or  border  warfare  ;  some  had  travelled  over 
Italian  and  Crimean  battle-fields ;  others 
were  West-Point  graduates  of  the  regular 
army ;  others  young  planters,  clerks,  or  ci- 
vilians who  had  rushed  with  %rdor  into  the 
First  Georgian  Regiment.  The  garrison  of 
the  fort  is  six  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  fully 
that  number  were  in  and  about  the  work,  their 
tents  being  pitched  inside  the  Redan  or  on 
the  terreploin  of  the  parapets.  The  walls  are 
exceedingly  solid  and  well  built  of  hard  gray 
brick,  strong  as  iron,  upwards  of  six  feet  in 
thickness,  the  casemates  and  bombproofs 
being  lofty,  airy,  and  capacious  as  any  I 
have  ever  seen,  though  there  is  not  quite 
depth  enough  between  the  walls  at  the  saliant 
and  the  gun-carriages.  The  work  is  in- 
tended for  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
guns,  of  which  about  one-fourth  are  mounted 
on  the  casemates.  They  are  long  32 's, 
with  a  few  42's  and  columbiads.  The 
armaments  will  be  exceedingly  heavy  when 
all  the  guns  are  mounted,  and  they  are 
fast  getting  the  10-inch  columbiads  into 
position  en  harhette.  Every  thing  which 
could  be  required,  except  mortars,  was  in 
abundance— the  platforms  and  gun-carriages 
are  solid  and  well  made,  the  embrasures  of 
the  casemates  are  admirably  constructed, 
and  the  ventilation  of  the  bombproof  care-, 
fully  provided  for.  There  are  thi-ee  fur- 
naces for  heating  red-hot  shot.  Nor  is 
discipline  neglected,  and  the  officers  with 
whom  I  went  round  the  works  were  as  sharp 
in  tone  and  manner  to  their  men  as  volun- 
teers well  could  be,  though  the  latter  often 
are  enlisted  for  only  three  years  by  the 
State  of  Georgia.  An  excellent  lunch  was 
spread  in  the  casemated  bombproof  which 
served  as  the  colonel's  quarter,  and  before 
sunset  the  party  were  steaming  towards  Sa- 
vannah. It  will  take  some  very  hard  blows 
before  Georgia  is  driven  to  let  go  her  grip 
of  Fort  Pulaski,  The  channel  is  very  nar- 
row and  passes  close  to  the  guns  of  the  fort. 
The  means  of  completing  the  armament  have 
been  furnished  by  the  stores  of  Norfolk  navy- 
yard,  where  between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
guns  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
federates; and  if  there  are  no  columbiads 
among  them,  the  Merrimac  and  other  ships 
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which  have  been  raised,  as  we  hear,  with 
guns  uninjured,  will  yield  up  their  Dahl- 
grens  to  turn  their  muzzles  against  their 
old  masters. 

May  2. — May-day  was  so  well  kept  yes- 
terday that  the  exhausted  editors  cannot 
"  bring-out  "  their  papers,  and  consequently 
there  is  no  news  ;  but  there  is,  nevertheless, 
much  to  be  said  concerning  "  Our  Presi- 
dent's "  Message,  and  there  is  a  suddenness 
of  admiration  for  pacific  tendencies  which 
can  with  difficulty  be  accounted  for,  unless 
the  Hews  from  the  North  these  last  few  days 
has  something  to  do  with  it.  Not  a  word 
now  about  an  instant  march  on  Washington  ! 


no  more  threats  to  seize  on  Faneuil  Hall ! 
The  Georgians  are  by  no  means  so  keen  as 
the  Carolinians  on  their  border — nay,  they 
are  not  so  belligerent  to-day  as  thqj^  were  a 
week  ago.  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis'  Message 
is  praised  for  its  "  moderation,"  and  for 
other  qualities  which  were  by  no  means  in 
such  favor  while  the  Sumter  fever  was  at  its 
height.  Men  look  grave  and  talk  about 
the  interference  of  England  and  France, 
which  "cannot  allow  this  thing  to  go  on." 
But  the  change  which  has  com?  over  them 
is  unmistakable,  and  the  best  men  begin 
to  look  grave.  As  for  me,  /  must  prepare 
to  open  my  lines  of  retreat-— 'my  communica' 
tions  are  in  danger. 


From  Death  to  Life.  Bible  Records  of  Remarhable 
Conversions.  By  the  Rev.  Adolph  Saphir, 
South  Shields,  Edinburgh :  Strahan  and  Co. 
London  :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

This  is  a  thouglitful  religious  book,  pleas- 
antly blending  the  two  characters  of  story  and 
sermon  in  a  series  of  meditations  on  the  narra- 
tives of  the  chief  persons  mentioned  in  Seri|)- 
ture  as  having  passed  by  conversion  out  of  dark- 
ness into  light,  from  death  to  life.  Naaman  the 
Syrian,  Saul,  Nicodemns,  the  Thief  on  the  Cross, 
arc  among  the  texts,  and  even  parables  are  not 
excluded  from  the  plan,  the  story  of  the  Rich 
Young  Man  and  the  Prociigal  Son  closing  the 
volume,  of  wliich  the  literary  character  is  not 
high,  but  the  design  is  excellent,  and  the  worth 
will  be  felt  in  many  households. — Examiner. 


The  Lottery  in  Munich. — I  alluded,  in  a 
former  letter,  to  the  lottery,  which  was  to  have 
been  abolished  this  year,  but,  in  spite  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Liberal  party,  it  seems  likely  to  be 
continued.  These  statistics  of  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  it  account  for  the  wish  of  the  minis- 
try to  delay  surrendering  so  profitable  a  con- 
tributory. In  the  last  four  years,  more  than 
thirty-six  million  florins  have  been  staked  in  the 
lottery,  and  about  twenty-three  million  won  by 
the  players;  so  that  the  state,  after  deducting 
two  million  of  florins  for  tlie  expenses  of  the  lot- 
tery, had  a  clear  gain  of  eleven  million.  In  one 
year,  the  last  year  of  the  finance  period,  the  state 
pocketed  more  than  three  million  of  florins,  that 
is,  in  English  money,  about  £282,443.  There 
are  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  offices  for  col- 
lecting the  money,  and  the  drawing  takes  place 
three  times  a  month.  I  was  once  present  at  the 
drawing  of  this  lottery,  which  is  a  subject  of 
great  interest  to  the  lower  classes.     Crowds  of 
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women,  probably  cooks  and  shopkeepers  for  the 
most  part,  gathered  upon  the  stairs,  in  the  door- 
way and  throughout  the  room,  in  breathless  at- 
tention, and  frequently  whispering.  Tlie  num- 
bers are  drawn  by  a  charity-boy,  and  proclaimed 
by  a  Suisse:  after  each  proclamation  a  sound  of 
trumpets  and  a  murmur  of  disappointment. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  lottery  has  tiie  worst 
possible  effect  on  the  frugality  and  industry  of 
the  lower  classes,  and  the  Liberal  politicians  of 
Bavaria  have  a  clear  case  in  calling  for  its  aboli- 
tion. But  the  ministers,  who  want  to  increase 
the  army,  and  require  an  enormous  sum  for  the 
purpose, — the  idle  poor,  who  prefer  the  excite- 
ment of  the  lottery,  the  chance  of  getting  rich 
without  labor,  to  the  sober  life  for  whicli  they 
were  made,  —  the  bigoted  conservatives,  w  ho 
think  every  innovation  must  be  a  harm  to  tiie 
state, — all  these  vote  for  the  continuance,  and 
hope  to  carry  their  cause  by  appealing  to  a  sur- 
plus. As  far  as  I  can  learn,  nothing  has  yet 
been  done  towards  reforming  the  police. — Ath- 
encEum. 


Miss  Richardson  Cuner,  a  liberal  and 
discriminating  patroness  of  literature,  has  just 
died.  For  more  than  fifty  years  she  was  en- 
gaged in  the  formation  of  a  library  at  Eshton, 
which  at  her  death  numbered  some  27,000  vol- 
umes, among  them  many  rare  editions  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  Magna  Charta,  the  H()j)kinson 
MS.,  etc.,  antl  said  to  be  by  far  the  best  private 
collection  in  the  kingdom.  The  catalogue,  of 
which  a  few  copies  were  printed  for  private  cir- 
culation, is  a  work  of  intrinsic  value.  After  a 
long  life  of  charity  and  extended  benevolence, 
she  is  succeeded  in  this  valuable  possession  and 
her  large  landed  estates  by  her  brother,  Mr. 
Matthew  Wilson,  of  Eshton,  formerly  M.F.  for 
Clitheroe. 
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QUEEN    ELIZABETH,    ETC, 


From  Frasc-r's  ^lagazine. 
QUEEN  ELIZABETH,  LORD   ROBERT   DUD- 
LEY, AND  AMY  ROBSART. 
A  ST  OR"?  FROM  THE  ARCHIVES  OF  SIMAKCAS. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  a  collection  of 
many  thousand  dispatches,  each  equal  in  aver- 
age length  to  the  letters  of  a  Times  corre- 
spondent, equal  in  style  and  manner  to  the 
best  of  such  letters,  and  written  by  men  who 
had  means  of  knowing  the  inmost  secrets  of 
courts  ancf  cabinets,  and  he  will  be  able  to 
conceive  the  materials  for  English  history 
which  lie  for  the  present  unexamined  in  the 
Archives  of  Simancas.  When  newspapers 
had  no  existence,  when  the  mails  were  the 
bags  of  government  couriers,  and  private 
communications  were  rare  and  scanty,  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  were  exclusively  de- 
pendent on  their  own  representatives  for  the 
information  on  which  they  had  to  act ;  and 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
the  business  of  diplomacy  was  conducted  by 
the  shrewdest  and  keenest  men  whose  ser- 
vices could  be  secured. 

In  a  department  which  was  universally  ex- 
cellent, the  ministers  of  the  court  of  Spain 
were  signally  distinguished ;  and  among  the 
many  remarkable  persons  who,  during  those 
centuries,  were  sent  by  the  Spanish  mon- 
archs  into  England,  none  perhaps  deserved 
better  of  their  own  country  and  worse  of 
-Ours,  than  Alvarez  de  Quadra,  Bishop  of 
Aquila,  ambassador  of  Philip  IL  in  London 
during  the  first  five  years  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  A  bishop,  De  Quadra  was  ;  but 
not,  as  he  justly  boasted,  "  such  a  sheep  as 
English  bishops  were."  Devoted  to  his 
Church,  and  ready  to  serve  its  interests  by 
all  means,  fair  and  foul,  he  was  perfectly 
well  aware  of  the  stuff"  of  which  the  world 
was  made,  in  which  that  Church  was  mili- 
tant. Thoroughly  understanding  and  mas- 
ter of  the  means  by  which  political  success 
was  to  be  gained  in  it,  he  was  courageous 
and  plain-spoken,  when  plain  speaking  would 
gain  his  end  ;  and  he  handled  falsehood  like 
a  master  when  intrigue  was  a  safer  road  to 
it.  He  was  as  free  from  "  devout  imagina- 
tions "  as  Talleyrand ;  and,  above  all  things, 
in  his  secret  communications  with  his  own 
sovereign,  he  was  true.  He  would  lie  with 
any  man,  when  a  lie  would  serve  his  turn  ; 
but  he  knew  as  well  as  his  master  that  to  lie 
with  advantage  it  was  necessary  to  know 
■what  was   the  truth.     He   never  spoke  or 


acted,  for  good  or  evil,  except  with  his  feet 
firmly  standing  on  the  hard,  solid  ground  of 
reality,  and  he  treated  his  master  with  nec- 
essary sincerity. 

From  the  correspondence  of  this  person 
with  Philip  n.,  the  Count  de  Feria,  and 
Cardinal  Granville,  I  have  gathered  the  story 
which  I  am  about  to  tell.  It  is  not  a  com- 
mon tale  of  scandal,  gathered  from  the 
streets,  or  from  the  back  rooms  in  palaces. 
It  is  found  gradually  growing  through  a  long 
series  of  letters,  and  the  circumstances  of  it 
were  intertwined  with  the  gravest  political 
events  of  the  time. 

For  the  two  first  years  of  her  reign,  Eliz- 
abeth sat  poised  upon  a  shaking  throne,  in 
an  equilibrium  created  only  by  two  opposite 
interests.  Her  legitimacy  was  questioned 
on  all  sides,  and  scarcely  insisted  on  by  her- 
self. Anne  Boleyn  had  been  the  wife  of 
Lord  Percy,  not  betrothed  to  him,  but  se- 
cretly "  wedded,  bedded,  and  all,"  before  she 
had  attracted  the  first  notice  of  Henry  VIII. 
(the  mystery  of  Anne  Boleyn's  divorce  is 
explained  beyond  the  reach  of  further  ques- 
tion by  the  Simancas  correspondence),  and 
the  prior  claims,  on  all  natural  grounds,  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  were  allowed  both  by 
the  courts  of  Spain  and  France,  and  by  the 
whole  of  the  Caftholic  party  in  England. 
But  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  at  that  time  the 
wife  of  the  dauphin ;  and  the  Spanish  court 
could  not  look  without  dismay  on  the  union 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  France  under  a 
single  crown.  It  would  be  nothing  less  (as 
Philip  said  himself)  than  inevitable  ruin ; 
and  the  English  Catholics  (then  two-thirds 
of  the  population),  submitted  to  be  guided 
by  Philip's  counsel,  and  refused  to  listen  to 
the  entreaties  which  were  incessantly  urged 
upon  them  by  the  court  of  Paris.  There 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  king 
of  Spain  and  his  ministers.  The  Count  de 
Feria,  who  on  the  death  of  our  English  Mary 
was  sent  over  to  sound  the  feelings  of  the 
Catholic  nobility,  reported  that  Elizabeth 
was  untrustworthy  and  heretical,  that  some 
other  person  could  be  found  who  would  unite 
the  Catholic  suffrages,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  settle  the  question  at  once  by  the 
sword.  But  such  a  step  would  have  occa- 
sioned a  fresh  outbreak  between  France  and 
Spain.  Philip,  who  trusted  more  to  time 
and  diplomacy  than  to  force,  imagined  that 
he  could  control  Elizabeth  through  the  weak- 
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ness  of  her  position ;  and  paying  small  at- 
tention to  her  religious  opinions,  he  sup- 
posed that  by  a  safe  marriage  he  could 
secure  her  ultimate  allegiance  both  to  Spain 
and  to  the  Church.  Let  her  be  married  to 
a  Catholic  prince,  and  the  English  lords 
themselves  undertook  that  the  religious 
questions  settled  by  the  reunion  with  Rome 
should  not  be  re-opened. 

Except  for  the  singular  position  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  the  courts  of  France  and 
Spain  would  have  agreed  upon  a  common 
course  of  action  ;  and  although  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  England  would  probably  have 
triumphed  eventually,  the  victory  would  have 
been  won  by  a  struggle  protracted  through 
the  century,  and  Elizabeth  herself,  in  all 
human  likelihood,  would  have  been  shaken 
from  her  throne  on  the  first  outburst  of  civil 
war.  But  Philip  intimated  to  the  king  of 
France  that  he  would  not  permit  her  suc- 
cession to  be  disturbed.  He  directed  the 
English  Catholics  to  remain  loyal.  He  first 
offered  himself  as  a  husband  to  his  sister- 
in-law,  and  when  he  was  declined  on  the 
ground  of  relationship,  he  pressed  on  her  a 
marriage  with  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  which  her  critical  situation  would 
not  permit  her  wholly  to  reject.  The  claims 
of  Mary  of  Scotland  hung  before  her  as  a 
perpetual  menace,  for  the  French  did  not 
disguise  their  intention  of  enforcing  them, 
with  Philip's  permission  or  without  it.  The 
Austrian  suitor  was  supported  by  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  Earls  of  "Westmoreland  and 
Northumberland,  Lord  Montague,  Lord 
Arundel,  and  the  whole  strength  of  the  Eng- 
lish Catholic^ ;  and  she  was  obliged  to  co- 
quette with  the  proposal,  to  play  with  it,  to 
discountenance  or  seem  to  welcome  it,  as  her 
danger  was  more  or  less  threatening. 

England  at  this  crisis  owed  much,  perhaps 
every  thing,  to  Sir  William  Cecil.  Cecil, 
whom  the  queen  had  chosen  as  her  chief 
political  adviser,  was  described  by  De 
Quadra  as  a  man  of  infinite  ability,  a  here- 
tic to  the  heart,  "  possessed  by  ten  thousand 
devils,"  caring  for  nothing  except  the  Ref- 
ormation, which  he  was  determined  to  carry 
out ; — "  The  heart  of  the  whole  Protestant 
movement,"  who  sooner  than  fail  would 
shake  every  throne  in  Europe ;  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  a  man  who  spoke  the  truth, 
*'  not  a  liar  like  the  rest  of  them,"  a  person 


to  be  hated  with  a  deadly  hatred,  but  to  be 
respected  and  feared. 

While  the  marriage  project  was  allowed 
to  remain  in  suspense,  Cecil  seized  the  mo- 
ment while  the  Catholics  were  divided  and 
perplexed,  and  hurried  Elizabeth  forward 
into  a  restoration  of  the  laws  of  Henry  VIH. 
To  him  kings  and  queens  were  of  small  mo- 
ment, compared  to  English  liberty;  and 
while  the  numerical  strength  lay  with  the 
Conservatives,  the  vitality,  the  energy,  the 
truth,  was  with  the  Protestant.  Trusting 
therefore  to  time,  he  appealed  to  the  nobler 
side  of  Elizabeth's  nature.  He  assured 
himself  that  before  Spain  and  France  could 
coalesce,  he  could  re-establish  the  Reforma- 
tion on  so  strong  a  basis  that  if  by  and  by 
times  changed  he  could  afford  to  defy  them. 
The  Parliament  met ;  the  laws  of  Mary  were 
repealed,  the  pope's  supremacy  was  abol- 
ished, the  Catholic  bishops  Avere  deprived, 
and  a  Protestant  episcopate  established  in 
place  of  them  ;  and  careless  of  Philip's  anger, 
he  openly  offered  an  asylum  to  the  perse- 
cuted reformers  in  Flanders,  who  swarmed 
across  the  Channel  in  thousands. 

I  shall  hope  hereafter  to  tell  the  story 
of  these  great  doings  in  its  fulness.  It 
is  enough  at  present  to  say  that  Philip, 
after  remonstrating  with  Elizabeth  in  vain, 
watched  her  proceedings  with  an  agony  of  in- 
dignation. The  English  Catholics,  unable  to 
understand  his  apathy,  threatened  to  go 
over  to  the  French.  In  incessant  interviews 
with  De  Quadra,  they  protested  that  they 
were  betrayed,  that  they  would  sell  them- 
selves to  the  Turk  sooner  than  bear  "  to  see 
heresy  successful."  De  Quadra  shared  their 
passion  and  united  in  their  remonstrances. 
"  Let  my  master  hold  up  his  hand,"  ho  wrote 
to  De  Feria,  "  and  this  woman,  this  devil, 
will  be  in  the  dust  to-morrow."  The  Catho- 
lic programme  was  drawn  in  a  form  which 
would  give  Philip  every  security  he  could 
wish.  They  offered  to  proclaim  a  woman 
incapable  of  the  succession,  and  to  make  a 
king  of  Lord  Darnley. 

But  still  Philip  hesitated.  He  dreaded 
the  Queen  of  Scots.  He  distrusted  the  or- 
thodoxy of  France,  he  was  afraid  of  a  gen- 
eral war  and  of  a  revolt  in  Flanders  ;  he 
still  prescribed  patience,  and  trusted  to  the 
success  of  the  Austrian  marriage,  while 
Cecil  went  on  upon  his  way. 
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Meantime  the  French  were  not  idle.  On 
the  peace  of  Cambray  the  Italian  army  was 
recalled,  but  not  disbanded.  Shipyards  and 
armories  rang  with  preparation.  In  1559 
the  Scotch  Calvinists  broke  into  insurrec- 
tion, not  without  Cecil's  secret  connivance ; 
and  the  French  catching  at  this  opportunity, 
prepared  to  fling  into  Scotland  their  whole 
available  strength,  intending,  after  they  had 
crushed  the  Reformers,  to  cross  the  Tweed, 
where  the  northern  nobles  were  already  pre- 
pared to  join  them.  The  strength  of  the 
Protestants  lay  in  the  southern  and  western 
towns  and  counties  ;  while  north  of  Derby, 
if  the  muster  were  called  out,  they  would 
in  all  likelihood  go  over  to  the  invaders  to 
a  man.  No  resistance  was  anticipated  short 
of  London ;  and  the  general  expectation 
on  all  sides,  so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered 
from  the  correspondence,  was  that  Elizabeth 
would  fall  without  a  blow. 

Two  ways  were  open  to  her  by  which  to 
escape  from  the  danger  :  one  to  make  terms 
with  Philip,  and  agree  to  marry  the  Aus- 
trian ;  the  other,  to  anticipate  the  invasion 
and  fight  the  French  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Tweed  with  the  help  of  the  Scottish  Prot- 
estants. The  first  Avas  recommended  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  country  party,  and 
the  Catholics ;  the  second  by  Cecil  and  the 
Earl  of  Bedford.  Cecil's  policy  went  even 
further.  He  wished  the  queen  to  marry 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  to  declare  Mary  to  have 
forfeited  her  crown,  and  to  unite  the  king- 
doms. The  queen  herself,  however,  as  will 
be  seen,  had  private  views  of  her  own  which 
she  communicated  to  none  of  her  advisers. 
While  the  Privy  Council  was  sitting  day 
after  day,  discussing  what  was  to  be  done, 
the  queen  sent  Lady  Mary  Sidney,  sister  of 
Robert  Dudley,  to  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
and  told  him  that  she  wished  the  Archduke 
Charles  to  come  privately  to  London,  as  she 
could  not  marry  a  man  whom  she  had  never 
seen ;  but  she  was  so  convinced  of  the  peril  of 
her  position  that  she  felt  she  could  not  stand 
alone,  and  she  trusted  she  would  be  able  to 
bring  herself  to  do  what  the  king  of  Spain 
and  so  many  of  her  own  subjects  so  ardently 
desired.  De  Quadra  could  not  be  certain  of 
the  queen's  sincerity,  especially  as  her  com- 
munications with  him  were  unofficial  and 
mysterious.  At  all  events,  however,  he  re- 
ported what  had  been  said.  A  correspond- 
ence followed  between  Philip,  the  emperor  of 


Austria,  and  the  ambassador  ;  and  as  it  was 
understood  in  Europe  generally  that,  could 
the  marriage  be  brought  about,  the  French 
designs  on  England  were  to  cease,  some 
time  was  gained.  The  French  prepara- 
tions were  suspended,  the  Scotch  insurgents 
gained  strength,  and  Cecil  had  leisure  to 
carry  out  his  own  policy  in  the  Council. 
Ten  thousand  men  were  raised  in  the  coun- 
ties where  they  could  be  most  relied  on.  A 
fleet  of  eighty  sail  was  equipped  and  armed 
with  haste  and  secrecy.  Elizabeth  grew 
cold  again  about  the  archduke  ;  and  in  De- 
cember the  course  which  England  was  about 
to  take  was  formally  announced.  Six  thou- 
sand French  were  already  in  Scotland,  but 
no  more  should  arrive  there.  The  English 
fleet  was  at  sea  in  force  strong  enough  to 
prevent  reinforcements  from  crossing  the 
Channel.  The  English  army  crossed  the 
Tweed  and  joined  the  Protestants. 

"  That  accursed  Cecil,"  wrote  Granville  to 
Philip,  "  has  ruined  every  thing.  What  are 
we  to  do  ?  He  knows  we  cannot  suffer 
France  to  conquer  England ;  and  yet,  if  we 
support  that  woman,  we  are  defending  the 
cause  of  the  enemies  of  God."  De  Feria's 
only  hope  was,  that  come  what  would,  that 
she-devil  Elizabeth,  would  be  ruined.  Philip, 
more  perplexed  than  ever,  wrote  and  threat- 
ened. He  trusted  that  at  all  events  the 
English  would  be  defeated  in  Scotland  ;  and 
Elizabeth  would  be  forced  in  spite  of  herself 
to  fall  back  on  the  archduke. 

But  the  fortune  of  war  went  otherwise. 
The  French  were  shut  up  in  Leith  ;  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  did  their  duty,  and^no  more  rein- 
forcements could  reach  them.  At  last,  in 
despair  and  in  the  simple  interests  of  the 
Church,  Philip  determined  to  send  a  Spanish 
army  across  from  Flanders  to  occupy  Scot- 
land against  both  parties,  and  either  to  co- 
erce Elizabeth  into  submission,  or  else,  with 
the  support  of  the  English  Catholics,  to  de- 
throne her  and  give  the  crown  to  Darnley. 

That  this  was  his  secret  intention  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  from  a  comparison  of  the 
Spanish  and  French  correspondence ;  and 
the  fear  of  the  court  of  Paris  that  something 
of  the  sort  would  be  attempted  was  the  real 
cause  of  the  capitulation  of  Leith,  the  treaty 
of  Edinburgh,  and  the  apparently  easy  ac- 
quiescence of  the  French  Government  in  the 
defeat  of  their  policy  and  in  their  expulsion 
from  Scotland.     As  determined  as  ever  to 
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support  the  pretensions  of  the  Queen  of  Scots 
when  the  opportunity  should  offer  itself,  they 
were  as  little  ready  as  England  to  acquiesce 
in  the  interference  of  the  Spanish,  while  un- 
able to  risk  the  chances  of  a  general  war. 

These  events,  which  I  have  been  obliged 
to  tell  briefly,  terminated  therefore  in  the 
complete  triumph  of  Cecil's  policy.  The 
English  Catholics  were  confused  and  dis- 
heartened, believing  themselves  abandoned. 
The  Reformation  was  established  in  Scot- 
land; and  Elizabeth,  triumphant  on  all 
sides,  was  at  once  freed  from  the  threat  of 
an  unwelcome  marriage,  and  from  all  pres- 
ent danger  of  invasion  and  revolution. 

How  did  she  reward  the  minister  whose 
skill  had  saved  her  ? 

From  the  day  of  her  accession,  Elizabeth 
had  drawn  remarks  on  herself  by  the  special 
favor  which  she  showed  to  Lord  Robert 
Dudley,  the  afterwards  notorious  Earl  of 
Leicester.  Scandal  was  busy  with  her  name, 
and  became  so  loud-voiced  that  De  Quadra 
was  led  to  inquire  curiously  into  her  ante- 
cedents in  such  matters.  The  result  was  in 
the  main  favorable.  There  were  many  sto- 
ries current  to  her  discredit ;  but  on  the 
whole  the  ambassador  did  not  believe  them. 
She  was  a  wilful  woman,  he  said,  and  a  wicked 
heretic,  but  that  was  the  worst  that  could  be 
said  of  her.  Her  regard  for  Dudley,  how- 
ever, was  so  palpable  that  it  was  a  common 
subject  of  remark  and  censure  from  Protes- 
tants as  well  as  Catholics.  He  had  a  wife, 
indeed,  but  the  wife  never  appeared  at 
court ;  and  she  was  reported  to  have  bad 
health,  which  report  insisted  was  not  alto- 
gether natural  disease.  Dudley  himself  was 
incautious  in  his  language,  and  dropped 
hints  from  time  to  time  of  prospects  which 
might  possibly  be  before  him.  The  queen 
at  last  was  thought  to  be  so  seriously  com- 
promising herself,  that  Cecil  attempted  re- 
monstrance ;  and  although,  when  Elizabeth 
made  the  advance  to  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor about  the  archduke,  Dudley  and  his 
sister  were  the  persons  through  whom  she 
communicated  her  wishes,  the  Count  de 
Feria  wrote  that  he  doubted  whether  they 
could  be  trusted  to  act  honestly. 

Time,  however,  passed  on ;  the  Scotch 
wars  drew  off  public  attention ;  Amy  Rob- 
sart  did  not  die ;  and  the  scandal  vv'as  dying 
away,  when  one  night,  in  the  autumn  of 
1560,  Cecil  came  secretly  to  De  Quadra's 


house,  and  told  him  that  all  his  efforts  had 
been  fruitless.  The  queen  was  rushing 
upon  destruction,  and  this  time  he  could  not 
save  her.  She  had  made  Lord  Robert  Dud- 
ley "  Master  of  the  Government  and  of  her 
own  person."  Dudley's  wife  was  about  to 
be  murdered,  and  was  at  that  moment  with 
difficulty  "  guarding  herself  against  poison." 
Dead  to  honor,  blind  to  danger,  and  care- 
less of  every  thing  but  the  gratification  of 
her  own  passion,  Elizabeth  would  be  con- 
tented with  nothing  less  than  raising, Dud- 
ley to  the  throne,  and  the  unhappy  Amy 
Robsart  would  not  be  long  an  obstacle. 
For  himself,  like  a  prudent  mariner  before 
a  storm,  he  intended  to  retire  from  the  pub- 
lic service.  His  interference  had  availed 
nothing ;  he  would  now  only  stand  aside 
and  watch  the  revolution  which  would  be 
the  instant  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
queen's  insanity. 

While  the  ambassador  was  cyphering  this 
extraordinary  information  to  his  muster,  the 
news  arrived  in  London  that  Amy  Robsart 
was  actually  dead.  She  was  staying  (as  all 
readers  of  Kenilworth  know)  at  Cumnor 
Hall,  a  place  about  three  miles  from  Oxford. 
For  what  purpose  she  had  been  placed  there 
no  sufficient  evidence  remains  to  show  :  but 
there  she  Avas,  and  there  by  accident,  as 
Elizabeth  assured  De  Quadra,  she  fell  down 
a  staircase  and  was  killed. 

A  cabinet  council  was  immediately  held. 
Who  were  present  De  Quadra  does  not  say  ; 
but  the  chief  actor  was  still  Cecil,  in  whom 
indignation  for  the  moment  swept  away  all 
restraints  of  policy.  It  was  proposed  to  de- 
throne Elizabeth  and  send  her  at  once  with 
Dudley  to  the  Tower.  The  Protestants 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  proclamation  of 
the  queen's  infamy  ;  and  out  of  the  many 
claimants  for  the  vacant  throne,  some  one 
could  be  found  whom  the  country  would 
agree  to  accept.  Some  one ;  but  who  was 
this  some  one  to  be  ?  For  many  days  it 
was  uncertain  how  the  balance  would  turn. 
Elizabeth  probably  knew  her  danger,  but 
durst  not  move  to  defend  herself.  Darnley, 
the  nominee  of  the  Catholics,  was  unaccept- 
able to  Cecil ;  he  would  be  a  mere  playtliing 
in  the  hands  of  the  reactionists.  Cecil  pro- 
posed to  change  the  dynasty,  to  declare  the 
Tudors  usurpers,  and  proclaim  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon  as  the  representative  of  the 
House  of  York ;  but  the  Earl  of  Hunting- 
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don,  as  a  Protestant,  would  be  rejected  by 
one-half  of  the  country,  as  Darnley  would 
be  rejected  by  the  other.  Philip,  too,  who 
would  look  patiently  on  Elizabeth's  de- 
thronement, would  not  countenance  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  heretic.  Many  plans  were 
suggested  and  laid  aside  ;  and  among  other 
measures  taken  hastily  in  the  confusion  was 
the  secret  marriage,  supposed  to  be  Cecil's 
work,  between  Lady  Catherine  Grey  and  the 
Earl  of  Hertford.  But  after  all  was  said, 
agreement  was  found  to  be  impossible.  A 
civil  war,  a  French  invasion,  and  Mary 
Stuart,  seemed  the  certain  consequence  of 
Elizabeth's  deposition  ;  and  if  she  could  be 
prevented  from  insulting  the  country  by  the 
marriage,  it  was  determined  for  the  present 
to  spare  her.  [Such  at  least  seems  to  have 
been  the  resolution,  for  at  this  point  one  of 
De  Quadra's  letters  is  missing,  and  an  epit- 
ome of  it  only  remains.]  At  any  rate,  there 
was  to  be  no  public  disturbance  ;  and  if  she 
was  to  remain  on  the  throne,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  shield  her  honor  and  hush  up  the 
murder. 

It  is  indeed  within  the  limits  of  bare  pos- 
sibility that  after  all  there  was  no  murder. 
An  inquest  on  the  body  of  Lady  Dudley  was 
held  at  Cumnor,  composed,  as  was  said,  of 
men  who  were  no  friends  either  to  her  hus- 
band or  Antony  Foster,  the  owner  of  the 
house  where  she  died.  The  inquiry  was  re- 
ported to  have  been  more  than  usually  strict 
by  Dudley's  desire,  and  the  result  was  a 
verdict  that  the  death  was  "  a  very  misfor- 
tune." But  the  occurrence  of  a  convenient 
accident  at  the  moment  when  it  was  antici- 
pated, was  a  coincidence  so  singular  that 
the  finding  of  the  jury  gained  no  more  credit 
at  the  time  than  it  will  find  from  the  histo- 
rian ;  and  the  world  in  general  had  but  ru- 
mor as  the  justification  of  their  suspicions, 
while  we  have  before  us  the  fatal  evidence 
of  Cecil's  words  to  De  Quadra,  which  we 
may  reasonably  believe  to  be  genuine.  The 
council,  however,  were  forced  to  make  the 
best  of  it.  Amy  Robsart  was  buried  at  Ox- 
ford, where  some  of  them  attended  among 
the  mourners,  while  Cecil  by  some  means  or 
other  wrung  a  promise  from  Elizabeth  that 
at  least  she  would  not  marry  Dudley  with- 
out the  consent  of  Parliament,  which  he 
and  she  alike  knew  could  never  be  obtained. 

Thus  for  the  first  months  of  the  winter 
the  maticr  hung  in  suspense.     The  queen. 


it  must  be  said,  had  made  it  necessary  for 
Cecil  to  take  the  promise  from  her,  for  no 
sooner  was  the  first  danger  over  than  she 
seemed  to  think  she  might  go  her  own  way 
with  impunity,  and  made  no  secret  of  her 
intentions.  If  Amy  Robsart  was  murdered, 
it  was  not  Elizabeth's  fault  that  she  did  not 
expose  herself  to  the  same  suspicions  which 
attach  to  Mary  Stuart  for  her  marriage  with 
Bothwcll.  She  had  already  intrigued  with 
Dudley.  So  at  least  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor says  that  Cecil  told  him,  and  Cecil  was 
the  last  person  in  England  to  have  invented 
such  a  calumny,  or  to  have  chosen  De 
Quadra  for  the  depository  of  it.  She  was  so 
infatuated  with  her  passion  that  she  was 
ready  to  justify  the  worst  construction  which 
could  be  placed  either  on  her  own  conduct 
or  on  her  paramour's,  and  risk  her  throne 
in  her  eagerness  to  share  it  with  him. 

This  was  pretty  well  for  the  Virgin  Queen ; 
and,  after  allowing  for  all  possible  exaggera- 
tions and  mistakes,  was  enough  to  destroy 
the  reputation  of  which  she  boasted.  Had 
matters  gone  no  further,  it  was  enough,  and 
too  much.  But  Elizabeth,  though  fettered 
by  her  ministers,  was  not  a  woman  to  bear 
restraint  with  patience.  She  would  not  part 
with  her  hope;  and  if  she  could  not  obtain 
her  wishes  in  one  way,  she  set  herself  to 
find  another.  In  January,  after  an  interval 
of  quiet,  in  which  nothing  was  busy  except 
scandal  and  the  tongue  of  the  Protestant 
clergy,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  Philip  Sidney's 
father,  and  Dudley's  brother-in-law,  sought 
in  his  turn  the  secret  chamber  of  De  Quadra. 
Ostensibly  the  messenger  of  Lord  Robert, 
he  told  the  ambassador  that  what  he  had  to 
say  was  to  be  taken  as  coming  from  Eliza- 
beth ;  or,  at  all  events,  as  not  without  her 
knowledge  and  sanction. 

Although  the  scandal  in  its  darker  fea- 
tures was  known  with  certainty  only  to  a 
very  few  persons,  yet  enough  had  oozed  out 
to  create  the  utmost  irritation.  Throgmor- 
ton  the  English  Minister  in  Paris,  had  v»rit- 
ten  to  Cecil,  urging  him,  as  he  valued  his 
country  and  his  queen's  honor  and  life,  to 
save  her  from  the  infamy  into  which  he  be- 
lieved she  v>'as  about  to  precipitate  herself. 
In  his  honorable  fidelity,  he  went  so  far  as 
to  write  in  the  same  tone  to  Elizabeth  her- 
self; and  those  letters  which  are  in  our  oAvn 
record-office  fit  in  but  too  accurately  with 
the  desjDatches  of  De  Quadra  at  Simancas. 
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The  Protestant  populace  had  been  equally  | 
plain-spoken  ;  and  the  preachers  in  London  I 
and  out  of  it  had  not  scrupled  to  use  Ian-  j 
guage  of  open  menace  if  the  detested  mar- 
riage scheme  was  not  abandoned.     It  hap- 
pened  that   the   pope,  who   was   about   to  j 
re-open  the  Council  of  Trent,  was  just  about 
the  same  time  making  pacific  overtures  to  I 
the  English  Government.     He  had  not  yet 
abandoned  the  hope   that  England  might  1 
consent  to  be  represented  in  the  Council :  ] 
and  in  language  unusually  mild,  was   en- 
treating permission  to  send  over  a  nuncio, 
who  would  explain  his  wishes.     The  king 
of  Spain  had  endorsed  the  pope's  request, 
and  had  urged  compliance  with  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  favor  to  himself;  but  Cecil  had  re- 
plied resolutely  in  the  old  language  of  Henry 
Vin.,  that  England  would  take  a  part  with 
readiness   in  a  free   Council  which  should 
meet  in  France  or  Germany,  on  this  side 
the  Alps,  where  the  questions  which  dis- 
turbed  Europe  could   be  fairly  discussed ; 
but  it   couUi   have   nothing   to   do  with   a 
council  called  by  the  pope  at  Trent ;  while 
the  coming  of  a  nuncio  was  forbidden  by 
the  law. 

Sir  Henry  Sidney's  communication  to  the 
Spanish  ambassador  was  this  :  That  Eliza- 
beth was  furious  at  the  preachers  for  the  lib- 
erties which  had  been  taken  with  her  name ; 
that  she  was  sick  of  the  excesses  into  which  the 
Reformation  was  running,  and  indignant  at 
the  thraldom  in  which  she  was  held  by  Cecil : 
Lord  Robert  Dudley,  therefore,  had  sent  him 
to  say  that,  if  the  king  of  Spain  would  con- 
sent to  his  marriage  with  the  queen,  and 
would  give  them  the  support  of  the  Catholic 
party,  they  on  their  side  would  undertake  to 
break  finally  with  the  heretics,  re-establish 
"religion,"  receive  the  nuncio,  and  send 
deputies  to  Trent. 

The  ambassador,  who  for  the  moment 
could  scarcely  believe  he  was  not  asleep  and 
dreaming,  replied,  as  soon  as  he  could  col- 
lect himself,  that  it  was  a  strange  business. 
If  the  queen  was  convinced  she  ought  to 
"re-establish  religion,"  she  should  do  it 
without  stipulating  any  conditions,  or  mix- 
ing with  it  matters  of  such  questionable  im- 
port. He  would  write  to  his  master  ;  but  he 
could  not  answer  for  what  Philip  would  say. 
Lideed,  before  a  resolution  could  be  taken, 
he  must  see  the  queen  herself,  and  hear  her 
wishes  from  her  own  lips. 


He  then  referred  to  the  affair  at  Cumnor. 
God  would  never  send  a  blessing  on  meas- 
ures which  had  begun  with  a  murder,  he 
said ;  and  if  the  public  belief  that  there  had 
been  foul  play  was  well  founded,  they  might 
spare  themselves  the  trouble  of  speaking  with 
him  any  more  upon  the  subject. 

Sidney  replied  that  his  own  feeling  had 
been  the  same  as  the  ambassador's  ;  and  if 
he  believed  that  Amy  Robsart  had  been  made 
away  with  unfairly,  he  would  never  have  been 
the  bearer  of  Dudley's  message.  He  was, 
however,  convinced  that  the  public  suspicion 
was  unfounded.  He  had  himself  examined 
into  the  circumstance  with  the  nicest  scru- 
ple. The  death  was  an  accident,  and  noth- 
ing more. 

De  Quadra's  next  visitor  was  Dudley 
himself,  who  confirmed  all  that  Sidney  had 
stated ;  and  insisted  emphatically  that  he 
was  speaking  for  the  queen  as  well  as  him- 
self. They  were  both  weary  of  the  Reform^ 
ers,  he  said,  and  longed  for  order  and  union. 
An  ambassador  should  be  sent  to  Trent. 
He  would  go  himself,  if  no  one  else  could 
be  found.  They  required  nothing  except  a 
promise  of  the  king  of  Spain's  countenance. 
In  fact,  what  Elizabeth  desired  was  that 
Philip  should  write  a  letter  himself  to  the 
queen,  suggesting  and  proposing  the  mar- 
riage. He  might  say  that,  for  the  interests 
of  Christendom,  it  was  desirable  that  the 
queen  of  England  should  marry  some  one 
devoted  to  the  Church ;  that  there  seemed 
no  hope  of  her  marrying  a  foreign  prince ; 
and  that  among  her  subjects  she  could 
choose  no  one  who  would  be  more  satisfac- 
tory to  himself  than  Lord  Robert  Dudley. 
In  this  way  all  difficulty  would  be  obviated ; 
and  invited  by  the  sovereign  to  v.hom  all 
Catholics  in  Europe  looked  for  guidance, 
they  would  be  certain  of  support  from  the 
English  lords. 

The  bishop  listened,  and  said  but  little. 
As  in  duty  bound,  he  reported  to  his  master 
the  advances  which  had  been  made  to  him  ; 
yet  he  scarcely  concealed  to  Philip  the  con- 
tempt with  which  he  regarded  theai.  He 
despised  Dudley- as  a  vain  and  shallow  fool, 
and  he  knew  too  well  the  humor  of  the  How- 
ards and  the  Percies  to  believe  that  they 
would  trust  the  guidance  of  England  to  the 
son  of  the  parvemi  Northumberland,  while 
both  he  and  they  had  other  views  for  the  res- 
toration  of  Catholicism.     Francis  11.   had 
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died  in  the  midst  of  these  transactions.  The 
Queen  of  Scots,  the  link  being  broken  which 
connected  her  with  the  French,  was  no  longer 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  Spain.  The  Eng- 
lish lords  were  already  proposing  to  marry 
her  to  Darnley,  and  unite  against  Elizabeth 
their  double  claims  and  pretences.  In  these 
two  the  bishop  saw  the  natural  instruments 
of  the  revolution.  Lord  Robert  Dudley's 
overture  he  thought  worth  encouragement, 
only  as  the  most  simple  and  certain  means 
of  destroying  Elizabeth.  However  the  mar- 
riage might  be  managed,  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  day  which  followed  it  would  light  her  to 
the  Tower. 

Throwing  a  mask,  however,  over  his  scorn, 
and  reserving  his  real  opinion  for  the  king, 
he  gave  a  vague  but  smooth  answer.  He 
could  say  nothing  definite  till  he  heard  from 
his  master ;  but  a  courier  should  be  sent  off 
posthaste.  Meanwhile,  he  again  pressed  to 
see  Elizabeth  herself.  Some  difficulty  was 
made  ;  but  the  bishop  persisting,  the  queen 
gave  way  in  her  anxiety  to  gratify  him,  and 
granted  him  a  private  interview,  when  the 
treacherous  ambassador  probed  her  secrets. 

The  details  of  that  strange  meeting  one 
would  be  curious  to  know ;  but  the  bishop 
this  time  kept  the  mystery  of  the  confes- 
sional sacred.  The  sum  of  what  passed,  he 
said,  came  generally  to  this :  that  Eliza- 
beth admitted  *'  she  was  no  angel ;  "  that 
she  loved  Dudley  dearly,  and  hated  the  re- 
straint in  w^hich  she  was  held  by  Cecil,  and 
that  she  would  be  very  grateful  if  her  kind 
brother  would  come  to  her  assistance. 

Philip's  replies  are  less  complete  than  De 
Quadra's  letters;  but  there  remain  rough 
drafts  and  notes  in  his  handwriting,  or  his 
secretary's,  to  show  the  view  which  he  took 
of  these  wonderful  intimations.  At  first  he 
professed  a  decent  shock  at  the  conduct  of 
his  sister-in-law.  God,  however,  he  allowed, 
could  bring  good  out  of  evil ;  and  unless  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  conceal  his  real 
thought  from  his  minister,  he  was  inclined 
to  look  with  a  kind  of  favor  on  the  proposal. 
He  loved  intrigue  and  back-door  diplomacy, 
and  there  was  something  in  this  thing  which 
suited  his  humor.  "  It  will  be  better  not 
to  reject,"  he  said,  "  what,  in  default  of 
other  opporfltmities,  may  be  of  use  ;  but  it 
will  be  well  that  the  queen  should  show  that 
she  is  sincere.  She  should  let  the  Catholic 
bishops  out  of  the  Tower.     She  should  pro- 


claim toreration,  and  allow  mass  to  be  said. 
I  shall  then  know  that  she  is  not  trifling 
with  me.'* 

Still  he  told  De  Quadra  to  say  all  that 
was  kind  for  him ;  and  if,  after  considera- 
tion, the  proposed  letter  should  seem  de- 
sirable, he  would  not  refuse  to  write  it. 

The  correspondence  upon  this  became  in- 
tensely complicated,  the  inner  drama  of  self- 
ishness interweaving  itself  with  the  outward 
events  of  history.  In  Elizabeth  herself  there 
was  an  evident  struggle.  At  times  she 
abandoned  herself  to  her  infatuation.  At 
times  her  nobler  nature  re-asserted  itself. 
Now  she  would  complain  to  De  Quadra  of 
the  servitude  in  which  she  was  held  by 
Cecil ;  now  she  would  throw  herself  again 
on  Cecil's  guidance,  and  try  to  break  the 
spell  cast  over  her  by  Dudley.  Cecil, 
soon  master  of  the  offer  made  to  Philip, 
dexterously  snatched  the  management  of 
the  intrigue  out  of  Sidney's  and  Dudley's 
hands.  He  and  De  Quadra,  each  under- 
standing the  other's  game,  played  against 
one  another  for  Elizabeth's  very  throne  and 
soul.  Through  the  incautious  language  of 
one  of  De  Quadra's  household,  Elizabeth's 
treachery  to  the  Reformation  got  wind  in 
London,  and  the  indignation  became  so 
frantic  that  Cecil  durst  not  come  to  an  open 
rupture  with  Dudlej",  lest  there  should  be 
an  instant  insurrection.  He  was  forced  to 
humor  the  proposed  coming  of  the  nuncio, 
embarrassing  it  only  with  the  condition — 
which  he  knew  could  not  be  complied  with — 
that  he  should  be  accredited  to  Elizabeth  with 
her  full  title  of  "  defender  of  the  faith."  He 
did  not  openly  object  to  the  king  of  Spain's 
intercession  in  behalf  of  Dudley  ;  he  insisted 
only  that  it  should  be  laid  before  Parliament. 

While  Elizabeth  hesitated,  Dudley  and 
De  Quadra  were  urging,  on  the  other  side, 
a  secret,  or  at  least  a  precipitate  marriage. 
The  preparations  might  be  secretly  com- 
pleted. A  form  of  Parliament,  three  lords, 
three  bishops,  and  nine  or  ten  of  the  Com- 
mons, could  be  called  together,  on  whose 
devotion  Dudley  could  depend ;  and  with 
the  nominal  sanction  thus  obtained,  the 
ceremony  could  be  completed  before  Cecil 
or  the  Council  could  interfere.  Philip 
came  round  to  the  views  of  his  ambassador, 
and  ceased  to  expect  any  serious  good  from 
the  marriage  ;  but  the  bishop  was  still  en- 
couraged to  further  it,  as  a  means  of  de- 
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stro}ing  the  queen  ;  and  he  described  her 
in  letter  after  letter  as  becoming  deeper 
and  more  hopelessly  entangled.  So  abso- 
lutely in  his  power  did  she  seem  at  last, 
that  he  believed  he  could  ruin  her  with  a 
word.  The  scheme  of  the  mock  Parliament 
being  relinquished  as  dangerous,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  work  privately  on  the  lords. 
On  the  23d  of  April,  when  the  Knights  of  the 
Garter  met  for  the  annual  feast.  Lord  Sus- 
sex rose  and  proposed  that  the  queen  should 
be  invited  to  marry  Lord  Robert  Dudley. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Arundel,  and  Mon- 
tague started  to  their  feet  in  indignant  op- 
position. They  proposed  instead  that  she 
should  be  entreated  to  marry;  but  that 
Dudley's  name  should  be  significantly 
omitted.  Sussex  found  no  supporters  ; 
nor  is  it  likely  that  he  himself  would  have 
voted  for  his  own  motion.  The  amended 
petition  was  presented,  and  received  with  a 
burst  of  rage.  The  queen  said,  if  she 
married,  it  should  be  to  please  herself,  and 
not  them.  The  lords  listened  in  cold  si- 
lence ;  and  she  had  gained  nothing  by  the 
move. 

Meanwhile  two  parallel  intrigues  can  be 
traced  in  active  progress.  Cecil,  whose 
chief  object  was  to  save  the  Reformation 
(and  to  save  the  Reformation  he  well  knew 
was  his  only  way  to  save  the  queen),  was 
busy  with  Bedford  and  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon 
keeping  up  artificial  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  coming  of  the  nuncio.  He  desired 
to  entangle  the  policy  of  the  Government 
with  the  interests  of  Protestantism  so  inex- 
tricably that  they  could  not  be  severed.  An 
insurrection  in  Ireland,  in  which  the  pro- 
posed nuncio's  hand  could  be  traced,  came 
conveniently  to  his  assistance,  and  Eliza- 
beth not  daring  to  interfere,  a  number  of 
Catholics  were  arrested  and  imprisoned 
purposely  to  exasperate  them  ;  while,  again, 
on  the  side  of  France,  Cecil  established  a 
close  and  intimate  communication  with  the 
Prince  of  Conde  and  the  Chiefs  of  the 
League. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment and  the  Catholics  were  forming  rela- 
tions with  the  Queen  of  Scots.  Philip 
offered  her  his  son,  Don  Carlos,  and  Don 
Carlos  was  in  many  ways  a  tempting  bait 
both  to  her  and  to  the  Scottish  lords.  In 
default  of  Don  Carlos,  there  was  an  Aus- 
trian prince  5  or,  if  she  preferred  the  choice 


of  her  friends  in  England,  there  was  her 
cousin.  Lord  Darnley  :  but  whichever  of  the 
three  she  might  choose,  she  was  to  have 
Elizabeth's  throne  for  her  dowry.  And  the 
Spanish  ambassador  was  able  to  congratu- 
late himself  that  at  last  the  course  of  the 
English  Catholics  was  clear.  They  knew 
where  to  look  and  what  to  do. 

Cecil  of  course  knew  all  this,  and  while 
he  could  not  overcome  Elizabeth's  passion, 
either  by  fear  or  argument,  he  was  able  to 
control  her  judgment. 

The  nuncio  question  pressing,  he  car- 
ried a  resolution  in  council,  that  for  divers 
reasons,  the  coming  of  an  envoy  from  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  was  inexpedient  and  dan- 
gerous. Elizabeth  was  forced  into  a  con- 
sent, and  a  formal  refusal  was  sent.  Philip, 
less  skilful  in  such  matters  than  he  became 
in  later  years,  would  at  once  have  broken  off 
all  relations  with  her ;  but  the  Bishop  of 
Aquila  desired  permission,  which  he  easily 
obtained,  to  play  out  a  little  further  the 
Dudley  drama.  It  was  an  amusement  to 
him  to  watch  the  working  of  the  ultimate 
I  influence  on  Elizabeth's  mind ;  and  never 
j  doubting  that  if  the  temptation  was  well 
I  managed,  the  woman's  weakness  would  in 
the  end  prevail,  he  entertained  himself  with 
observing  her  as  she  trifled  with  destruction. 
He  heard  with  patience  the  exasperated  out- 
cries of  Lord  Robert,  he  listened  Avith  affec- 
tionate sympathy  to  Elizabeth's  lamentations 
over  the  tyranny  of  the  heretics,  which  she 
was  unable  to  resist.  He  even  advised 
Philip  still  to  write  the  letter  which  Eliza- 
beth had  asked  for,  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
tempt  her  into  a  secret  marriage.  His  single 
object  was  to  betray  her  into  some  act  which 
would  outrage  the  Protestants  beyond  en- 
durance, when,  "  abhorred  "  as  she  had  made 
herself,  she  would  fall  over  the  precipice  to 
perdition. 

I  will  close  this  hasty  article  with  a  letter 
which  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  the  scene 
and  time ;  so  keen  and  clear  it  is,  that  three 
centuries  seem  to  roll  back  from  off  the 
world's  age  as  we  read.  It  is  dated  the 
30th  of  June,  1561,  and  is  addressed  by  the 
bishop  to  Philip.  There  has  been  some 
fresh  ill-usage,  deserved  or  undeserved,  of 
Catholics.  A  number  of  them  had  been 
taken  to  Westminster,  and  fined  for  having 
attended  mass.  *'  Five  or  six  clergy,  who," 
the  bishop  said,  "  were  pilloried  for  necro- 
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mancy.  A  horoscope  had  been  found  upon 
them,  with  a  calculation  of  the  queen's  and 
Lord  Robert's  nativities,  with  other  papers 
and  strange  things  ;  he  did  not  know  what. 
They  would  have  been  of  no  moment  had 
they  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  who 
were  glad  to  turn  priests  into  ridicule." 

"  On  St.  John's  day  [the  letter  proceeds] 
the  Lord  Robert  gave  a  party,  to  which 
by  the  queen's  order  I  was  invited  ;  and  I 
took  occasion  of  these  sentences  to  ask  her 
whether  hor  secretaries  and  councillors  were 
satisfied,  or  v.hether  there  were  to  be  more 
of  such  doings  ?  I  put  it  to  her  also  whether 
the  realm  had  received  any  particular  advan- 
tage as  yet  from  their  endeavors  to  make 
discoveries  of  treason?  She  replied  that 
the  secretary  was  not  in  fault,  and  that  the 
world  might  say  what  it  pleased.  At  last, 
however,  she  said  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
your  majesty  had  been  a  universal  bene- 
factor in  this  realm,  and  had  never  injured 
a  creature.     With  more  to  the  same  effect. 

"  I  continued  to  show  myself  shocked  and 
displeased  with  the  conduct  of  the  council- 
lors ;  I  told  her  I  was  surprised  at  her  conduct. 
She  ought  not  to  give  herself  up  to  men  so 
led  away  by  passion  as  they  were,  especially 
in  matters  which  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
cerned religion.  If  she  yielded  to  them  and 
their  humors  she  would  never  pacify  the  king- 
dom or  know  either  peace  or  quietness. 

"  She  listened  to  me  with  her  usual  pa- 
tience, and  thanked  me  for  what  I  had  said. 
Afterwards,  in  the  evening,  we  were  in  a 
barge,  from  which  there  was  a  view  of  the 
games ;  and  she.  Lord  Robert,  and  I,  being 
alone  at  one  end  of  it,  they  began  to  flirt 
(comencdron  a  tratar  hurlas),  which  she 
likes  better  than  talking  of  business.  The 
amusement  was  carried  pretty  far,  and  at 
last  Lord  Robert  said  to  her  that  here  was 
I  upon  the  spot  ready  to  act  as  minister,  and 
if  she  liked  they  might  then  and  there  be 
betrothed.  She  showed  no  sign  of  displeas- 
ure. She  was  afraid,  she  said,  that  I  did 
not  know  sufficient  English.  I  encouraged 
them  for  a  time  in  their  coquetries.  At  last, 
speaking  seriously,  I  told  them  both  that  if 
they  would  be  guided  by  me,  they  would 
shake  off'  the  tyranny  of  those  councillors, 
who  had  made  themselves  masters  of  their 
sovereign  and  of  the  state ;  they  would  re- 
establish religion,  and  give  back  to  the 
realm  the  peace  and  union  of  which  it  was 
in  such  deep  need.  They  could  then  marry 
at  their  pleasure,  and  with  that  condition  I 
would  officiate  at  their  imptials  with  the 
greatest  happiness.  Then  they  could  pun- 
ish at  their  pleasure  whoever  tried  to  th^vart 
them  J  for  with  your  majesty  as  their  support 


they  v/ould  have  nothing  to  fear,  while  as 
things  were  at  present  it  seemed  as  if  the 
queen  might  not  take  a  husband  except 
when  and  as  it  pleased  Cecil  and  Cecil's  con- 
federates. 

"I  enlarged  on  this  because  I  see  that  if 
we  cannot  separate  her  and  Robert  from 
them,  things  will  go  on  as  they  are ;  Avhereas, 
if  God  please  that  we  can  make  a  breach  be- 
tween them,  we  can  then  do  all  that  we  v/ish 
with  ease.  I  have  thought  it  best  to  go  on 
in  this  smooth  way  because,  if  I  kept  aloof 
from  the  queen  I  shall  leave  the  field  open  to 
the  heretics,  and  shall  be  playing  into  their 
hands  ;  whereas  if  I  keep  her  in  good-humor 
with  your  majesty,  I  have  at  any  rate  some 
hope  of  persuading  her,  especially  should 
these  heretics  give  her  an  opening,  as  they 
are  not  unlikely  to  do.  They  cannot  endure 
to  see  me  so  much  at  the  queen's  ear,  or  on 
such  good  terms  with  Lord  Robert. 

"  Your  m.ajesty  may  perhaps  think  that  by 
acting  in  such  a  manner  I  am  prejudicing 
the  cause  of  the  Catholics,  but  I  beseech  you 
to  have  no  uneasiness  on  this  score.  You 
may  assure  yourself  that  I  know  what  I  am 
about,  and  that  I  shall  not  go  too  far.  The 
Catholics  are  devoted  to  your  majesty,  and 
there  is  no  danger  in  putting  their  affection 
something  to  the  test.  It  is  not  three  days 
since  the  persons  of  whom  your  majesty 
knows  have  been  again  in  communication 
with  me.  They  assure  me  that  their  party 
never  were  so  strong  as  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, nor  the  queen  so  detested  and  ab- 
horred." 

Cecil,  and  Cecil  only,  saved  Elizabeth  from 
the  ruin  with  which  she  was  dallying.  The 
knowledge  that  she  escaped  at  last  into  a 
reign  of  outward  success  and  splendor, 
hardens  our  judgment,  and  provokes  us 
rather  to  condemn  her  folly  than  sympathize 
in  her  trial.  Were  it  not  so,  we  could  not 
think  without  pity  of  a  young  woman  of 
twenty-seven,  whose  nobler  and  baser  na- 
tures were  contending  for  supremacy,  entan- 
gled in  a  shameful  passion  from  which  she 
could  not  free  herself,  which  had  involved 
her  already  in  disgrace,  and  perhaps  in 
crime ;  and  with  the  tempter  at  her  ear 
mocking  her  with  the  hope  of  an  elysium, 
behind  which,  as  he  well  knew,  lay  a  dun- 
geon and  a  scaffold. 

But  the  tempter  failed,  and  Elizabeth  was 
rescued;  rescued  perhaps  rather  by  her  in- 
telligence than  by  her  conscience  ;  for  she 
could  not  part  wholly  with  her  lover,  who 
remained  till  his  death  to  discredit  her  gov- 
ernment by  -iS  share  in  it.     She,  however, 
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if  not  Lord  Dudley,  had  sense  enough  to 
obey  Cecil,  and  she  had  good  feeling  enough 
not  to  quarrel  with  him  as  a  meaner  person 
would  have  quarrelled,  for  the  service  which 
he  had  rendered  her.  Left  to  her  own  guid- 
ance, she  would  have  buried  her  name  in 
infamy.  Submitting  to  follow  Cecil,  she  be- 
came the  Gloriana,  the  Throned  Vestal  of 
the  West,  the  heroine  and  the  champion  of 
the  Reformation.  Her  faults  were  forgotten 
in  the  triumph  of  her  policy,  and  the  love 


of  her  subjects  grew  with  the  hatred  of  her 
enemies.  She  became  a  goddess,  an  idol  of 
clay  transfigured  by  imagination  into  a  di- 
vinity. Her  intellect  grew  with  her  years  ; 
and  her  thwarted  passions  were  compelled 
for  the  future  to  expend  themselves  in  tri- 
fling. But  these  dark  hours  of  her  trial  left 
their  shadow  on  her  to  the  last.  She  lived 
with  a  hungry  and  unsatisfied  heart,  and  she 
died  miserable. 

J.  A.  Froude. 


The  Near  and  the  Heavenly  Horizons.  By  jNIa- 
dtime  de  Gasparin.  Edinburgh  ;  Strahan  & 
Co.    London  :  Ilainilton  &  Co. 

This  is  a  charming  little  book,  translated 
from  the  French  of  Madame  de  Gasparin.  The 
stories  which  make  up  the  first  part  of  the  some- 
what far-fetched  title  are  graceful  and  touching ; 
the  style  reminds  us  of  George  Sand  in  her  best 
and  most  healthful  works.  Some  of  the  sketches, 
slight  as  they  are,  may  take  rank  with  "  La 
petite  Fadette  "  atid  the  "  Marne  au  Diable," 
they  have  a  more  refined  and  delicate  tone :  they 
are  equally  true  to  human  nature,  equally  full  of 
life  and  local  color;  though  perhaps  less  vigor- 
ous, and  not  fully  worked  out  into  a  sustained 
story, — the  difference  is  betwixt  the  sketch  and 
the  sketch  expanded  into  a  completed  and  devel- 
oped picture.  In  the  second  portion,  called  "  The 
Distant  Horizon,"  Madame  do  Gasparin  dis- 
courses of  her  own  religious  faith  and  experience  : 
it  is  genuine,  graceful,  and  thoroughly  human; 
her  faith  is  interpcnetrable  with  her  own  human 
sympathies — she  speaks  only  what  she  herself 
knows  and  feels  and  has  had  experience  of ;  what 
she  says  will  find  its  own  way  to  the  hearts  of  all 
who  are  in  the  same  condition.  Madame  de 
Gasparin  has  the  touch  of  genius,  which  has  the 
true  strange  gift  of  sjieaking  to  every  one  "  in 
their  own  tongue."  Her  piety  may  be  called 
"  mystical,"  and  her  theology  would  not  per- 
haps stand  its  ground  in  a  Scotch  sermon,  but 
it  will  find  its  way  to  the  hearts  and  understand- 
ings which  would  never  open  to  the  Assembly's 
Catechism  or  to  the  expositions  and  exercitations 
of  "a  Sound  Divine."  It  is  the  genuine  truth 
and  individuality  of  what  Madame  de  Gasparin 
says  which  gives  the  irresistible  charm :  there  is 
nothing  pretentious  in  her  exhortations,  but  a 
power  of  eloquent  sympathy  which  disarms 
criticism  and  drops  like  honey  and  manna,  or 
pearls  and  diamonds,  if  the  reader  prefers  the 
old  fairy  allegory  of  gracious  words.  Those 
who  wish  to  give  or  recommend  good  books  to 
friends  who  are  sad  or  suff"ering,  may  feel  sure 
that  in  bestowing  Madame  de  Gasparia's  "  The 


Near  and  the  Heavenly  Horizons,"  they  will  be- 
stow a  work  that  will  discourse  "  things  pleas- 
ant "  as  well  as  "  things  profitable."  Tlic  story 
of"  The  Poor  Boy,"  in  the  first  part,  is  exquisite 
for  its  delicacy  of  treatment,  whilst  "  The  Para- 
dise we  fear"  and  "The  Authority  on  which  I 
rest "  will  bear  out  all  the  commendation  wo 
have  bestowed  upon  its  religious  tendency. — 
Athenoeum. 


Considerations  on  the  Human  Mind,  its  Present 
State,  and  Future  Destination.  By  Richard 
Grattan,  M.D.     Manwaring. 

To  do  any  thing  with  this  work  would  require 
us  to  give  some  account  of  Dr.  Grattan,  wiiose 
life  pervades  it,  and  then  we  could  not  attempt 
any  brief  description.  Such  a  mixture  of  auto- 
biography, theology,  politics,  metaphysics,  med- 
icine, and  a  few  more  than  all  things  besides,  is 
not  published  every  day.  As  Dr.  Grattan 
thinks,  and  thinks  strongly,  and  expresses  him- 
self in  a  way  of  his  own,  his  book  is  seldom  un- 
interesting. People  Avlio  cannot  tolerate  a  here- 
tic should  keep  out  of  his  way  ;  for  he  is  that 
exceptional  case,  a  Unitarian  assailant.  This 
much-attacked  sect,  generally  speaking,  is  only 
too  happy  to  be  let  alone,  or,  at  most,  allowed 
to  be  very  quietly  and  formally  argumentative. 
But  Dr.  Grattan  does  not  mean  the  ortiiodox  )o 
iiave  a  monopoly  of  strong  censure,  and  he  lays 
about  him  handsomely,  and  gives  the  "  Athana- 
sians  "  as  good  as  they  bring. — AthencBum. 


Australian  Sketches.     By  Thomas   McComhie, 
Esq.    London  :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  Co. 

A  COLLECTION  of  dctachcd  pictures  of  Aus- 
tralian life,  tlie  scene  of  which  lies  for  tlie  most 
part  in  the  gold-helds  of  the  colony.  Mr. 
McCombie  tells  us  nothing  that  is  particularly 
new,  but  he  describes  what  he  lias  seen  in  a 
straightforward  manner,  and  his  narrative  is  by 
no  means  devoid  of  interest. 
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From  The  Spectator,  1  June. 
DUTY  OF  ENGLAND  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  CRISIS. 
The  time  has  arrived  when  the  national 
will  on  the  American  quarrel  ought  to  be 
expressed.  A  party,  numerous  in  Parlia- 
ment and  powerful  in  the  press,  is  begin- 
ning to  intrigue  for  the  recognition  of  the 
South.  They  are  aided  by  the  fears  of  the 
cotton  dealers,  who  dread  an  intermission 
of  their  supplies,  by  the  anxiety  of  com- 
mercial men  who  see  their  best  market 
summarily  closed,  and  by  the  abiding  dis- 
like of  the  aristocracy  for  the  men  and 
manners  of  the  North.  For  the  moment, 
their  object  is  apparently  to  deprecate  de- 
bate. They  dare  not  as  yet  brave  openly 
the  prejudices  of  freemen,  or  advocate  a 
cause  based  on  antagonism  to  all  that  Eng- 
lishmen hold  dear.  But  they  hope,  if  the 
nation  can  only  be  kept  silent,  they  may 
talk  the  administration  into  acts  which  will 
commit  us  ultimately  to  the  Confederated 
States.  Their  object  was  palpable  in  the 
slight  conversation  which  occurred  on  Tues- 
day night.  Mr.  Buncombe  brought  forward 
the  case  of  some  British  subjects  forcibly 
enrolled  in  the  Southern  militia,  and  with 
the  rashness  which  so  often  destroys  the 
effect  of  his  sincerity,  suggested  what  would 
in  practice  be  an  attack,  upon  the  South. 
Up  sprang  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  with  an  ar- 
rogant denial  of  his  facts,  to  declare  the 
North  guilty  of  outrage  in  aiding  an  insur- 
rection of  the  slaves.  He  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Bright,  who,  with  a  curious  reminiscence 
of  his  old  poeans  in  honor  of  the  republic, 
averred  that  an  educated  race  could  not  be 
malevolent  for  long,  and  that  discussion  at 
present  could  only  envenom  strife.  Eng- 
lishmen, in  short,  were  to  look  on  at  the 
greatest  contest  of  modern  times,  and  re- 
strain themselves,  if  possible,  from  even 
wishing  for  the  right.  This  position,  when 
assumed  by  the  member  for  Liskeard,  ex- 
cites in  us,  we  acknowledge,  but  slight  sur- 
prise. Sympathy  for  suffering  is  not  the 
satirist's  trade,  especially  when  the  sufferer 
is  "  low."  But  it  is  with  regret  that  we  see 
the  member  for  Birmingham  play,  however 
unconsciously,  into  Southern  hands.  It  is 
not  from  economists  that  we  expect  the 
magnanimity  which  can  forget  a  tariff  to 
defend  a  principle.  But  we  do  expect  that 
a  member  who  is  either  a  freeman  or  a  fire- 
brand, who  protests  that  the  tax-payers  of 
Great  Britain  are  the  deluded  serfs  of  a  few 
families,  will  at  least  stand  up  manfully  on 
behalf  of  the  slave.  The  harshest  aristoc- 
racy in  the  world  is  in  arms  to  extend  the 
most  brutalizing  of  tyrannies,  and  it  is  not 
from  the  Radical  leader  that  we  expect  a 
protest  against  placing  an  obstacle  in  its 


course.  Even  O'Connell,  unprincipled  as 
he  may  sometimes  have  been,  never  on  this 
point  shrank  from  a  vigorous  assertion  of 
the  truth.  In  the  very  height  of  his  agita- 
tion, when  the  vote  of  the  American-Irish 
was  invaluable,  the  great  demagogue  de- 
nounced the  crime  his  feebler  successor 
blandly  declares  it  inexpedient  to  discuss. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  Mr.  Bright  will  be 
found  at  last  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed, 
but  to  check  discussion  is  to  aid  those  who 
alone  in  a  free  community  can  be  apprehen- 
sive of  debate. 

There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the 
government,  though  certainly  not  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  the  South,  allows  itself  to  be  de- 
ceived as  to  the  true  state  of  public  feeling. 
The  country  believes  that  the  Cabinet,  how- 
ever cautious,  may  still  be  trusted  where 
slave-owners  are  concerned,  and,  as  usual, 
when  satisfied,  is  quiescent.  But  the  Min- 
istry will  make  a  fatal  mistake  if  it  con- 
founds calm  with  indifference,  or  believes 
that  the  people  would  accept  favor  to  the 
South  either  with  apathy  or  applause.  With 
the  policy  of  neutrality,  provided  it  be  real, 
Englishmen  of  all  opinions  may  concur. 
The  majority,  with  whom  freedom  is  not  a 
synonyme  for  free  trade,  would  rather,  per- 
haps, see  government  resolute  to  prohibit 
the  extension  of  the  area  over  which  slavery 
is  law,  but  the  practical  difficulties  are  great. 
Many  are  willing  to  sit  still  and  leave  the 
issue  to  the  American  people  and  the  Provi- 
dence which  can  use  even  the  rowdies  of 
New  York  to  extend  a  great  benefit  to  man- 
kind. But  if  the  neutrality  is  to  be  only 
official,  if  our  "  moral  aid  "  is  to  be  lent  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  if  the  sympathies  of 
England  are  to  be  formally  expressed,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  our  side. 
Every  consideration  alike  of  morality  and 
convenience  impels  us  irrresistibly  towards 
the  North. 

There  is  no  need  to  employ  the  vulgar 
argument  that,  cceteris  paribus,  it  is  as  well 
for  a  state  without  friendships  to  be  on  the 
wanning  side.  The  North,  whether  weary 
of  agitation  or  eager  for  war,  whether  its 
enthusiasm  remains  or  gives  place  to  the 
reaction  Englishmen  expect,  must  still  fight 
on  till  victory  is  achieved.  The  loss  of  the 
Mississippi  is  ruin  to  the  West,  and  ma- 
terial interests  as  strong  as  moral  obligations 
compel  the  Unionists  to  succeed. 

Still  less  it  is  necessary  to  follow  Mr. 
Clay,  and  hint  at  the  wrath  our  action  may 
evoke  in  a  nation  whose  friendship  may  one 
day  be  desired.  There  is  an  apology  for 
that  sentence  when  coming  from  Mr.  Clay 
which  could  be  extended  to  no  other  politi- 
cian. He  is  not,  as  the  Saturday  lleview 
asserts,  a  son  of  Henry  Clay,  or  a  phil- 
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osophical  Quaker,  or  even  an  advocate  for 
peace.  He  is  the  Kentuckian  who,  after 
liberating  his  own  slaves,  set  himself  to 
create  a  free  opinion  in  his  state.  The  at- 
tempt was  a  dangerous  one,  but  for  once 
the  chivalry  found  themselves  outmatched 
on  their  own  field.  Mr.  Clay  unhesitatingly 
accepted  every  challenge,  pistolled  his  way 
to  free  speech,  organized  a  band  of  friends 
to  protect  his  lectures  when  assailed  by  force, 
and  succeeded  in  rearing  a  free-soil  party, 
which,  to  this  hour,  keeps  Kentucky,  though 
still  a  slave  state,  out  of  the  secession.  His 
last  act  was  to  organize  the  Clay  Guard, 
which  saved  Washington  when  first  threat- 
ened with  surprise,  and  it  was  hot  from  the 
conflict  that  he  reached  England  and  pub- 
lished the  sentence  so  injurious  to  his  cause. 

Apart  altogether  from  these  arguments, 
which,  true  or  false,  Englishmen  instinct- 
ively repel,  our  prestige  is  involved  in  our 
sympathy  with  the  North.  The  power  of 
England  in  the  world  is  based  on  opinion 
rather  than  on  strength.  It  is  as  the  un- 
swerving friends  of  orderly  freedom  that  we 
secure  in  every  country  the  support  of  its 
noblest  minds.  We  have  not  struck  for 
Italy,  yet  our  consistent  advocacy  of  Italian 
freedom  has  secured  us  in  the  peninsula  a 
place  which  the  *'  strong  friend  "  of  Cavour 
has  yet  to  gain.  It  is  as  the  "  only  Eden 
freedom  knows,"  the  "  rock  on  which  the 
oppressed  a  refuge  finds,"  that  England 
lives  down  the  jealousy  her  prosperity  in- 
spires. Already  the  charge  which  intercepts 
European  sympathy  from  her  policy  is  that 
of  selfishness.  Already  it  is  said  we  enfran- 
chised slaves  in  order  to  weaken  France, 
and  embarrass  our  rivals  of  the  West.  How 
will  that  charge,  now  an  absurdity,  be  justi- 
fied if  we,  in  a  craven  anxiety  for  cotton, 
consent  to  regard  planters  who  rebel  in 
order  to  perpetuate  slavery,  as  men  who  are 
contending  against  wrong  ?  Do  "  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  and  religious  liberty,"  so  ear- 
nestly pressed  on  Spain,  extend  only  to 
white  men  and  Europeans,  or  is  human  free- 
dom to  be  our  policy  only  when  convenient 
to  customers?  It  may  not  be  wise  or  even 
right  to  declare  war  to  redress  a  wrong, — 
though  England  renounced  acquaintance 
with  King  Bomba  on  half  the  provocation, — 
but  if  England  is  to  retain  her  position,  her 
sympathy  must  be  with  the  slave. 

But  we  shall  be  told  slavery  is  not  the 
issue.  The  Confederacy  arms  to  support 
state  rights ;  the  Union  to  maintain  the 
Federal  claim.  It  is  a  political  question, 
not  to  be  decided  on  moral  considerations. 
We  blankly  deny  the  fact.     The  Confederate 


States  seceded  because  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
elected  President,  an  election  by  which  state 
rights  remained  wholly  unafi'ected.  Nor, 
accepting  for  the  moment  Mr.  Davis'  theory 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  do  we  ad- 
mit that  encroachment  on  a  state  right  has 
even  been  alleged.  The  infringement  of 
slavery  is  no  infringement  of  a  right.  If  it 
be,  why  do  we  not  restore  escaped  slaves, 
ask  the  Marshals  to  identify  the  colored 
fugitives  in  Canada,  and  send  back  Ander-' 
son  to  Missouri,  and  to  the  stake  ?  The  first 
principle  of  our  foreign  action,  for  a  gener- 
ation, has  been  that  slavery  is  not  a  right; 
that  it  cannot  be  made  one  by  any  laws ; 
that  it  is  simply  an  oppression  which  we  are 
powerless  to  prevent.  Admit  that  the  States 
are  ordinary  belligerents,  that  there  is  no 
question  of  rebellion,  no  English  interest  in- 
volved, and  still  the  cause  of  war  is  one 
which  binds  Englishmen  of  necessity  to  the 
North.  The  North,  it  is  said,  is  by  no 
means  friendly  to  the  slaves,  who  have  in 
two  instances  been  restored.  That  may  be 
true,  though  Governor  Andrews  has  formally 
rebuked  a  successful  general  for  interfering 
on  behalf  of  owners  ;  but  what  has  that  to 
do  with  the  dispute  ?  The  cau^e  of  war  is 
at  all  events  the  extetision  of  slavery,  and 
Englishmen,  unless  utter  hypocrites,  are  as 
opposed  to  the  spread  of  the  institution  as 
to  the  institution  itself.  If  the  North  wins, 
slavery,  even  if  it  continues  to  exist,  must 
be  restricted  to  the  dominion  it  has  already 
acquired,  will  probably  lose  Kentucky,  and 
certainly  forfeit  Delaware.  If  the  South  is 
victorious,  slavery  will  be  extended  from 
Missouri  to  Panama.  Whatever  the  issue, 
those  are  the  results,  and  on  which  side  are 
Englishmen  to  stand  ? 

We  do  not  care  to  argue  the  question 
apart  from  this  great  issue,  though  there  is 
much  to  be  said  even  on  minor  points. 
English  democracy,  at  least,  has  no  special 
reason  to  support  the  Cavalier  against  the 
Puritan,  the  careless  half-Oriental  men  of 
the  South  against  the  thrifty  God-fearing 
industry  of  the  North.  But  discussion  of 
that  kind  is  too  wide  of  facts  to  be  more 
than  a  literary  amusement.  The  quarrel, 
cover  it  with  cotton  as  we  may,  is  between 
freedom  and  slavery,  right  and  wrong,  the 
dominion  of  God  and  the  dominion  of  the 
Devil,  and  the  duty  of  England,  we  submit, 
is  clear.  It  is  to  refuse  to  recognize  the 
Confederacy,  even  if  in  that  mysterious 
Providence  which  occasionally  confounds 
faith,  slavery  should  for  the  moment  win 
the  game. 
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HOW    TO    KEEP    OUT    OF    IT. 


From  The  Economist,  1  June, 
now  TO  KEEP  OUT  OF  IT. 
The  more  the  mercantile  community  re- 
flect on  the  possible  consequences  to  tliem 
of  the  civil  war  in  America,  the  more  anx- 
ious they  feel  upon  the  subject.  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  or  a  question  but  that  at 
any  moment  very  trifling  transactions  may 
hurry  this  country  into  conflict  with  one  or 
other  of  the  belligerent  parties.  Painfully 
petty  transactions  have  been  commonly  the 
cause  of  the  great  maritime  wars  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  present  case  there  are 
several  reasons  why  petty  quarrels  are  more 
than  usually  likely  at  sea.  The  war  is  not, 
as  is  commonly  the  case,  a  war  between  two 
great  nations  with  two  great  fleets  which 
monopolize  all  the  fighting,  and  which  are 
amenable  to  strict  control : — it  is  a  conflict 
between  the  two  halves  of  w^hat  was  recently 
a  single  state — one  of  which  is  wholly  with- 
out a  fleet,  and  both  of  which  intend  to  rely 
on  privateers  as  well  as  on  proper  ships  of 
war ;  it  is  a  Jiand-to-liand  battle  of  indi- 
vidual vessels  upon  the  ocean, — and  while 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case  these  vessels 
are  exempted  from  all  efficient  supervision, 
they  are  manned  by  the  most  unscrupulous 
seafaring  populations  in  the  world,  and  are 
likely  to  be  reinforced  by  the  most  accom- 
plished vagabonds  from  all  parts  of  the 
earth. 

Our  OAvn  position,  too,  is  very  peculiar. 
We  wish  to  trade  with  both  parties  in  the 
strife,  and  to  stand  well  with  both  parties. 
But  in  the  present  state  of  reciprocal  infu- 
riation  our  very  neutrality  is  a  sort  of  cen- 
sure upon — a  kind  of  aggravation  to  both. 
Each  of  them  claims,  though  upon  very 
difl'erent  grounds,  the  moral  support  of  Eng- 
lish public  opinion  ;  but  that  public  opinion 
is  suspended,  and  will  not  pronounce  a  dis- 
tinct decision  in  favor  of  either,  because  it 
discerns  grievous  sins  and  errors  in  the  con- 
duct of  both,  and  because  it  sees  a  low 
combativeness  and  a  shameful  bloodthirsti- 
n£ss  both  at  the  North  and  at  the  South, 
While  our  judgment  is  thus  balanced,  we 
must  expect  the  usual  fate  of  considerate 
partiality, — we  must  expect  to  be  hated  by 
the  greater  part  of  both  sides.  We  must 
reckon  on  having  to  do  with  privateers  from 
North  and  South,  subject  to  no  efl"ectual 
control,  and  almost  sure  to  be  very  wTath 
against  us,  and  very  likely  to  indulge  in 
outrages  which  their  respective  governments 
do  not  approve  but  cannot  prevent. 

Moreover,  though  we  are  as  a  nation  neu- 
tral, and  bound  by  principle  and  inclination 
to  strict  impartiality  ;  yet  individuals  among 
us  are  likely,  we  may  say  are  sure,  to  en- 
gage with  each   of  the  combatants  in   the 


sort  of  commerce  most  likely  to  give  offence 
to  the  other.  We  are  sure  to  supply  both 
North  and  South  with  arms,  ammunition, 
and  military  stores  of  every  kind :  they  can 
buy  them  nowhere  else  so  cheaply;  they 
can  hardly  buy  them  anywhere  else  on  a 
sudden  and  in  the  quantities  which  they  re- 
quire. We  need  not  pause  to  point  out  how 
dangerous  such  a  trade  is, during  such  a 
conflict  and  in  the  present  temper  of  men's 
minds. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  conduct  of  our 
Government  ?  Their  first  duty,  it  is  cer- 
tain, is  one  of  extreme  caution.  A  civil 
war,  especially  such  a  civil  war,  is  not  a 
thing  to  handle  for  the  pleasure  of  it — is 
not  a  matter  which  should  be  touched,  ex- 
cept after  very  careful  reflection  and  for  a 
very  distinct  purpose.  We  must  not  inter- 
vene in  so  terrible  and  anxious  a  confusion, 
except  upon  clear  reasons  of  great  duty  to 
our  own  subjects  or  to  others.  There  are, 
unfortunately,  many  indefinite  points  of  in- 
ternational law  which  may  lead  us  into  con- 
siderable difficulty  ;  but,  as  reasonable  men, 
we  should  not  be  anxious  to  obtain  a  perfect 
code  of  naval  warfare  from  the  busy  com- 
batants in  a  rapid  revolution.  We  must 
wait  in  the  hope  that  many  possible  difficul- 
ties may  never  arise,  and  must  deal  with 
them  if  they  come  as  best  we  may.  But, 
nevertheless,  we  must  not  postpone  what  is 
present.  One  great  difficulty  has  arrived, 
and  others  require  prevention. 

In  the  first  place,  the  cruisers  of  the  North 
may  search  our  ships  for  Southern  goods, 
and  may  then  and  there  seize  those  goods. 
The  South  have  abandoned  this  right,  un- 
asked, and  without  any  solicitation  or  nego- 
tiation of  ours ;  but  the  North  adheres  to  the 
old  rule  which  we  explained  at  length  last 
week :  they  take  the  enemies'  goods  when- 
ever they  can  find  them  in  English  vessels. 
They  have  by  special  treaties  abandoned  this 
right  as  respects  several  other  countries,  but 
in  our  case  it  remains  in  full  force.  Our  po- 
sition, therefore,  is  this :  the  cargoes  of  our 
ships  may  be  seized  by  the  privateers  and 
cruisers  of  one  of  the  belligerents,  although 
that  belligerent  does  not  pretend  to  seize 
similar  cargoes  in  the  vessels  of  other  na- 
tions, and  the  other  belligerents  would  not 
seize  them  in  any.  We  say  advisedly  that 
such  a  state  of  things  must  not  continue. 
English  ships  must  be  put  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  other  ships  by  the  Northern  States  of 
America  as  well  as  by  the  Southern.  As 
the  treaties  of  the  United  States  with  vari- 
ous other  nations  recognize  the  rule  that 
neutral  ships  make  neutral  goods  as  *'  abso- 
lute and  immutable,"  it  is  no  hardship  to 
ask  them  to  adhere  to  it  in  our   case  ;  and 
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we  may  have  war  to-morrow  if  English  ships 
are  searched  for  every  possible  article  that 
may  perchance  belong  to  the  Confederate 
States,  while  side  by  side  the  ships  of  other 
nations  are  passing  forward  unchallenged 
and  unsearched. 

Secondly,  it  is  most  necessary  that  our 
traders  should  know  what  ports  are  only 
blockaded,  and  vrhat  articles  are  contraband 
of  war  and  what  are  not.  This  is  a  far 
easier  subject  for  a  Government  to  deal  with 
than  the  preceding.  They  have  merely  to 
ask  that  the  belligerents  will  make  known 
their  own  decisions  to  those  whom  they  afi'ect 
on  occasions  when  it  is  their  interest  to  make 
them  known.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  bel- 
ligerent who  establishes  a  blockade  that  it 
should  be  effectual,  and  it  cannot  really  be 
so  unless  it  is  adequately  made  known  to  all 
traders  who  are  likely  innocently  to  violate 
it.  Again,  it  is  the  interest  of  each  party  to 
the  conflict  that  the  other  should  not  obtaih 
the  weapons  of  war — the  means  of  carrying 
on  the  strife — from  England:  it  is  therefore 
the  interest  of  both  parties  to  inform  all 
Englishmen  what  kind  of  goods  are  to  be 
considered  weapons  of  war  and  which  are 


not — which  will  be  seized  as  contraband  of 
war  and  which  will  be  permitted  to  pass  free. 
On  these  points  our  Government  have  not  to 
negotiate,  but  to  inquire.  They  have  only 
to  ask  questions  which  are  necessary  to  the 
safety  of  a  very  valuable  part  of  our  trade, 
and  this  we  do  not  doubt  they  will  do. 

The  subject  before  us  is  not  a  light  one. 
A  war  with  either  of  the  bellisrerents  would 
be  a  terrible  calamity,  but  a  war  between 
England  and  the  Northeim  States  of  America 
would  be  the  most  affecting  misfortune  which 
could  happen  to  civihzation.  The  single 
good  hope  of  the  present  painful  instant  is 
that  the  North  may  rise  into  a  great,  a  free, 
and  a  noble  community,  free  from  the  taint 
of  slavery,  and  able  to  take  that  moral  place 
in  the  world  which  the  United  States  ouglit 
to  have  taken,  but  which  they  have  long 
ceased  to  take.  K  England  should  be  un- 
fortunately hurried  into  a  collision  with  this 
people  at  the  crisis  of  their  history,  the  re- 
sults must  be  awful  to  them,  to  us,  and  to 
the  world;  and  yet,  while  ships  are  subject 
to  peculiar  and  great  disadvantages,  such  an 
event  is  by  no  means  unlikely. 


Suggestions  for  the  Explorations  of  Iceland :  an 
Address  delivered  to  the  ^lembers  of  the  Al- 
pine Club  on  April  4, 1861,  by  William  Long- 
man, Vicc-Prcsideut.  London  :  Printed  by 
the  Alpine  Club. 

In  this  lecture  Mr.  Longman  endeavors  to 
impress  upon  the  society  to  which  he  helonpfs 
the  importance  of  directing  some  part  of  their 
corporate  attention  to  the  exploration  of  Iceland. 
The  information  which  he  conveys  is  derived  al- 
most entirely  from  the  work  of  Henderson,  the 
missionary,  who,  though  it  is  fifty  years  since 
he  was  tiicre,  explored  the  island  far  more  com- 
pletely than  has  been  done  by  any  suhsequent 
traveller.  Mr.  Longman  has  taken  fjrcat  i)ains 
to  ascertain  the  best  manner  of  undertaking  the 
expedition  ;  and  we  hope  that  he  may  succeed 
in  enlisting  some  of  his  colleagues  in  favor  of  the 
enterprise  which  he  has  so  much  at  heart. 


Meteorological  and  Medical  Observations  on  the  Cli- 
mate of  Eggpt.  By  Donald  Dairy mplc,  M.D. 
Loudon :  Churchill. 

Dr.  Dalrymple,  having  recently  returned 
from  an  expedition  to  Egypt  m  searcli  of  health, 
wishes  to  impart  the  results  of  his  experience  to 


those  invalids  who  may  hereafter  be  compelled 
to  follow  his  example.  His  report  on  the  cli- 
mate of  the  country  is,  on  the  whole,  decidedly 
favorahle  ;  and  he  thinks  that  it  is  likely  to  he 
of  crcat  service  in  the  less  advanced  sta<;es  of 
pulmonary  disease.  Besides  a  series  of  meteoro- 
loi;ical  tahlcs,  constructed  from  his  own  ohscrva- 
tions,  he  gives  a  quantity  of  detailed  instruc- 
tions respecting  the  management  of  a  voyaiie  up 
the  Nile,  which  are  likely  to  he  of  consideral)lo 
practical  use  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  under- 
take the  journey. 


The  Secession  Conspiuact.  —  Edward 
Everett,  in  a  private  letter,  recently  pni)lislied, 
declares  his  knowleduce  of  the  fact  that  for 
thirty  years  leading  Soutiicrn  politicians  had 
been  resolved  to  break  up  the  Union,  and  that 
the  slavery  question  was  but  a  pretext  for 
keeping  up  agitation  and  holding  the  South 
together.  The  New  York  World  is  informed, 
from  a  trustworthy  source,  that  one  of  the  latest 
occupations  of  the  now  deceased  Senator  Dout;- 
las,  was  the  partial  preparation  of  a  ])amphlet 
exposing,  from  a  personal  knowledj::e  i=imilar  to 
tiiat  from  which  Mr.  Everett  speaks,  the  secret 
machinations  and  puhlic  plans  of  tills  great 
Southern  conspiracy. — Boston  Journal. 
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THE    salmon's    remonstrance. 


ODE  TO  THE  NORTH  AND   SOUTH. 

0  JoxATiiAX  and  JcfForson, 
CoTne  listen  to  my  song  ; 

1  can't  decide,  my  word  upon, 
Which  of  you  is  most  wrong. 

I  do  dech\rc  I  am  afraid 

To  say  which  worse  behaves, 
The  North,  imposing  bonds  on  trade. 

Or  Soutli,  that  man  enslaves. 

And  here  you  arc  about  to  fight, 

And  wage  intestine  war, 
Not  neither  of  you  in  the  right; 

"Wliat  simpletons  you  are  ! 
Too  late  your  madness  you  will  see. 

And  when  your  passion  cools, 
"Snakes  !"  you  will  bellow,  "How  could  we 

Have  been  such  'tarnal  fools  !  " 

One  thing  is  certain  ;  that  if  you 

Blow  out  each  other's  brains, 
'Twill  be  apparent  what  a  few 

Each  blockhead's  skull  contains. 
You'll  have  just  nothing  for  your  cost, 

To  show,  when  all  is  done. 
Greatness  and  glory  you'll  have  lost ; 

And  not  a  dollar  won. 

Oh,  joined  to  us  by  blood,  and  by 

The  bond  of  kindred  speech. 
And  further,  by  the  special  tie 

Of  slang,  bound  each  to  each, 
All-fired  gonics,  softhorned  pair. 

Each  otlier  will  you  lick  ? 
You  everlastin'  dolts,  forbear  ! 

Throw  down  your  arms  right  slick. 

You'll  chaw  each  other  up,  you  two, 

Like  those  Kilkenny  cats. 
When  they  had  better  things  to  do, 

Improvin'  off^the  rats. 
Now  come,  shake  hands,  together  jog 

On  friendly  yet  once  more  ; 
Whip  one  another  not :  and  flog 

Creation,  as  before ! 

— Punchy  25  May. 


You  actor,  accustomed  to  tipple  o'  nights, 
If  pedantic  spectators  take  umbrage  and  hiss 
you. 
Come  down,  with  a  satisfied  grin,  to  the  lights. 
And  say,  you've  prevented  destruction  of  tis- 
sue. 

Diner-out,  if  you  don't  take  the  hint,  you're  an 
ass; 
When  you  sit  by  a  matron  with  elegant ^c^ft, 
Don't  ask  her  to  let  you  replenish  her  glass. 
But  beg  she'll  prevent  the  destruction  of  tis- 
sue. 

0  Daniel  in  judgment,  for  teaching  that  word, 
You  cannot  conceive  what  good  fortune  we 
wish  you : 
Punch  fills  up  a  bumper,  the  downy  old  bird, 
And  prevents,  in  your  honor,  destruction  of 
tissue.  — Punch. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  TISSUE. 

"  We  might  allege,  in  answer  to  the  tee- 
totaller, that  tiie  drinking  of  wine  and  spirits  is 
beneficial,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  tissue." — Saturday  Review. 

Oh,  thanks,  dear  Review,  for  that  comforting 
creed, 
For  joining  with  temperance  Humbug  the  is- 
sue. 
In  Johnson  and  Webster  in  future  we'll  read, 
Eor  "drinking" — "preventing  destruction  of 
tissue." 

Mrs.  Brown,  when  your  husband  comes  late 
from  the  club. 
Don't  push  him  away  as   he  oflTers  to  kiss 
you. 
His  step  may  be  totty,  but  spare  him  the  snub. 
He's  been  only  preventing  destruction  of  tis- 
sue. 


THE  SALMON'S  REMONSTRANCE. 

"  Hech  !  the  Consairvation  o'  sawmon  !  " 

Quoth  a    twenty-pound    Tweed  King  of 
Fishes, 

"  Ye'U  alloo  me  to  use  the  word  *  gawmon,' 
0'  a'  sic  consairvative  wishes  ! 

"  Great  your  care  to  presairve  us  appears 

From  leaps  and  from  traps  and  from  poach* 
ers, 
From  stake-nets  and  bag-nets  and  weirs, 
And  a'  sic  illecit  encroachers. 

"Itsel'  yon  Commission  delivers 

In  language  wi'  eloquence  burnin'. 
On  the  fu'  fish  that's  kept  frae  tlie  rivers. 
And  the  spent  fish  that's  killed  in  returnin'. 

"  On  gaff'd  grilse,  and  poached  pcil,  and  lost 
roe. 
The  sair  sair  assaults  they  describe. 
For  the  whole  genus  sawmo  they  sliow 
A  love  that  just  teckles  the  tribe. 

"  Till  there's  some  o'  our  ten-pounder  wishin, 
(It's  an  outbreak  of  young  sawmon  vanity,) 
An  address  to  present  the  Commission, 
O'  thanks,  for  their  philo-savvmonity. 

"  To  my  mind  siccan  love's  no  that  common  ; 
And  I'm  aiblins  a  wee  bit  suspicious 
That  tliey'd  think  gayan  little  o'  sawmon. 
If  we  were  na  sac  gude  when  ye  dish  us  : 

"  Gin  they'd  just  pit  their  bulks  on  the  shelves, 
Their  Commissions  Reports,  and  sic  clav- 
ers — 
And  leave  us  puir  fesh  to  oor-selves. 
We'd  ask  for  nae  lawmakers'  favors. 

"  We're  mickle  obleeged  for  your  care ; 
Bnt  we'd  no  wish  sic  love  to  abound. 
As  tiiat  which  its  aim  maun  declare 

To  be  sawmon  at  four-pence  the  pound  I 

"  Deil  a  thanks  we  owe  ye  for  your  pains 
To  consairve  us  and  gar  us  to  breed. 
That  looks  but  to  polish  our  banes. 
And  mak  souche  o'  us  and  oor  seed." 

— Punch. 
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NAPOLEON    AT    THE    ISLE    OF    ST.    HELENA. 


"EIN  FESTE   BURG  1ST  UNSER   GOTT.' 

{lutiiek's  hymn.) 

by  john  g.  -vvhittier. 

^We  wait  beneath  the  furnace  blast, 
The  pangs  of  transformation  : 
Not  painlessly  doth  God  recast 
And  mould  anew  the  nation. 
Hot  burns  the  fire 
Where  wrongs  expire ; 
Nor  spares  the  hand 
That  from  the  land 
Uproots  the  ancient  evil. 

The  hand-breadth  cloud  the  sages  feared 

Its  bloody  rain  is  dropping; 
The  poison  plant  the  fathers  spared 
All  else  is  overtopping 
East,  West,  Southj^North, 
It  curses  the  earth  : 
All  justice  dies, 
And  fraud  and  lies 
Live  only  in  its  shadow. 

What  gives  the  wheat-fields  blades  of  steel  ? 

What  points  the  rebel  cannon  ? 
What  sets  the  roaring  rabble's  heel 
On  the  old  star-spangled  pennon  1 
What  breaks  the  oath 
Of  the  men  o'  the  South  1 
•    What  whets  the  knife 

For  the  Union's  life  ?— 
Hark  to  the  answer  : — Slavery  ! 

Then  waste  no  blows  on  lesser  foes 

In  strife  unworthy  freemen, 
God  lifts  to-day  the  veil  and  shows 
The  features  of  the  demon. 
O  North  and  South, 
Its  victims  both. 
Can  ve  not  cry, 
"  Let  Slavery  die  !  " 
And  union  find  in  freedom  1 

What  though  the  cast-out  spirit  tear 

The  nation  in  his  going. 
We  who  have  shared  the  guilt  must  share 
The  pang  of  his  o'erthrowing ! 
What  e'er  the  loss, 
What  e'er  the  cross, 
Shall  they  complain 
Of  present  pain 
Who  trust  in  God's  hereafter  ? 

For  who  that  leans  on  his  right  arm 

Was  ever  yet  forsaken  ? 
What  righteous  cause  can  suflfer  harm 
If  he  its  part  has  taken  ? 
Though  wild  and  loud 
And  dark  the  cloud. 
Behind  its  folds 
His  hand  upholds 
The  calm  sky  of  to-morrow ! 

Above  the  maddening  cry  for  blood, 

Above  the  wild  war-drumming, 
Let  Freedom's  voice  be  heard,  with  good 
The  evil  overcoming. 
Give  prayer  and  purse 
To  stay  The  Curse 
Whose  wrong  we  share, 
Whose  shame  we  bear, 
Whose  end  shall  gladden  Heaven  ! 


In  vain  the  bells  of  war  shall  ring 

Of  triumphs  and  revenges, 
Wlnle  still  is  spared  the  evil  thing 
That  severs  and  estranges. 
But,  blest  the  ear 
That  yet  shall  hear 
The  jubilant  bell 
That  rings  the  knell 
Of  Slavery  forever ! 

Then  let  the  selfish  lip  be  dumb, 

And  huslied  the  breath  of  sighing; 
Before  the  joy  of  peace  must  come 
The  pains  of  purifying. 
God  give  us  grace 
Each  in  his  place 
To  bear  his  lot. 
And  murmuring  not, 
Endure  and  wait  and  labor  ! 

— Independent. 


NAPOLEON  AT  THE  ISLE  OF  ST.  HELENA. 

Bonaparte's  returned  from  the  wars  of  all 

fighting, 
He  has  gone  to  a  place  which  he'll  never  take 

delight  in ; 
He  may  sit  there  and  tell  of  the  scenes  that  he 

lias  seen,  oh. 
With  his  heart   so  full  of  woe,  on  the  Isle  of 

Saint  Helena. 

Louisa  she  mourns  for  her  husband  who's  de- 
parted, 

She  dreams  when  she  sleeps,  and  she  wakes  bro- 
ken-hearted ; 

Not  a  friend  to  console  her,  even  though  he 
might  be  with  her, 

But  she  mourns  when  she  thinks  of  the  Isle  of 
Saint  Helena. 

No  more  in  Saint  Cloud  shall  he  walk  in  such 

splendor, 
Or  go  on  in  crowds  like  the  great  Sir  Alexander, 
The  young   King  of  Kome  and   the  Prince  of 

Guiana, 
Says  he'll  bring  his  father  home  from  the  Isle  of 

Saint  Helena. 

MORIAL. 

All  ye  who  have  wealth,  pray  beware  of  ambi- 
tion, 

Or  some  decree  of  Fate  may  soon  change  your 
condition. 

Be  ye  steadfast  and  true,  for  what's  to  come  ye 
can  tell  ne'er ; 

Perhaps  ye  may  end  your  days  on  the  Isle  of 
Saint  Helena. 

The  rude  rushing  waves  all  round  the  shore  are 

washing, 
The  great  billows  heave  against  the  wild  rocks 

dashing, 
He  may  look  to  the  moon,  of  the  great  Mount 

Diana, 
But    his  eyes  are  on  the  waves  that   surround 

Saint  T'   -cna. 
— Su:  J  by  a  Texan  to  an  Englishman. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE    BOOK-HUNTER. 

Few  wiser  things  have  ever  been  said 
than  that  remark  of  Byron,  that  "  man  is 
an  unfortunate  fellow,  and  ever  will  be." 
Perhaps  the  originality  of  the  fundamental 
idea  it  expresses  may  be  questioned,  on  the 
ground  that  the   same  warning  has  been 
enounced  in  far  more  solemn  language,  and 
from  a  far  more  august  authority.    But  there 
is  originality  in  the  vulgar  every-day-Avorld 
way  of  putting  the  idea,  and  this  makes  it 
suit  our  present  purpose,  in  which,  having 
to  do  with  a  human  frailty,  we  intend  nei- 
ther to  be  devout  nor  philosophical  about  it, 
but  to  treat  it  in  a  thoroughly  worldly  and 
practical  tone,  and  in  this  temper  to  judge 
of  its  place  among  the  defects  and  ills  to 
which  flesh  is  heir.     It  were  better,  perhaps, 
if  we  human  creatures  sometimes  did  this, 
and  discussed  our  common  frailties  as  each 
himself  partaking  of  them,  then  mount,  as 
we  are  so  apt  to  do,  into  the  clouds  of  the- 
ology or  of  ethics,  according  as  our  temper- 
ament and  training  are  of  the  serious  or  of 
the  intellectual  order.     True,  there  are  many 
of  our  brethren  violently  ready  to  proclaim 
themselves  frail  mortals,  miserable  sinners, 
and  no  better,  in  theological  phraseology, 
than  the  greatest  of  criminals.    But  such  has 
been  our  own  unfortunate  experience  in  life, 
that  whenever  we  find  a  man  coming  forward 
with  these  self-denunciations  on  his  lips,  we 
are  prepared  for  an  exhibition  of  intolerance, 
spiritual  pride,  and  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and 
all  uncharitableness,  towards  some  poor  fel- 
low-creature who  has  floundered  a  little  out 
of  the  straight  path,  and,  being  all  too  con- 
scious of  his  errors,  is  not  prepared  to  pro- 
claim them  in  those  broad,  emphatic  terms 
whlih  come  so  readily  to  the  lips  of  the  cen- 
sors, who  at  heart  believe  themselves  spot- 
less,— just  as  complaints  about  poverty,  and 
inability  to  buy  this  and  that,  come  from  the 
fat  lips  of  the  millionaire,  when  he  shows 
you  his  gallery  of  pictures,  his  stud,  and  his 
forcing-frames. 

No  ;  it  is  hard  to  choose  between  the 
two.  The  man  who  has  no  defect  or  crack 
in  his  character — no  tinge  of  even  the  minor 
immoralities — no  fantastic  humor  carrying 
him  sometimes  ofl"  his  feet — no  preposterous 
hobby — such  a  man,  walking  straight  along 
the  surface  of  this  world  in  the  arc  of  a  cir- 
cle, is  a  very  dangerous  character,  no  doubt ; 


of  such  all  children,  dogs,  simpletons,  and 
other  creatures  that  have  the  instinct  of  the 
odious  in  their  nature,  feel  an  innate  loath- 
ing. And  yet  it  is  questionable  if  your  per- 
fectionized  Sir  Charles  Grandison  is  quite 
so  dangerous  a  character  as  your  *'  miserable 
sinner,"  vociferously  conscious  that  he  is  the 
frailest  of  the  frail,  and  that  he  can  do  no 
good  thing  of  himself.  And  indeed,  in  prac- 
tice, we  have  known  the  external  symptoms 
of  these  two  characteristics  so  to  alternate 
in  one  disposition,  as  to  render  it  evident 
that  each  is  but  the  same  moral  nature  under 
a  difi'erent  external  aspect— the  mask,  cowl, 
varnish,  crust,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call 
it,  having  been  adapted  to  the  external  con- 
ditions of  the  man — that  is,  to  the  society 
he  mixes  in,  the  set  he  belongs  to,  the  hab- 
its of  the  age,  and  the  way  in  which  he  pro- 
poses to  get  on  in  life. 

It  is  when  the  occasion  arises  for  the  mask 
being  thrown  aside,  or  when  the  internal  pas- 
sions burst  like  a  volcano  through  the  crust, 
that  terrible  events  take  place,  and  the  world 
throbs  with  the  excitement  of  some  wonder- 
ful criminal  trial :  and  here,  as  will  happen 
both  with  talkers  and  writers,  we  arc  brought 
to  the  telling  of  a  story  we  did  not  intend 
to  tell,  rather  because  it  is  good  and  little 
known  than  that  it  is  the  most  apt  parable 
that  could  be  selected  for  the  personation  of 
our  doctrine.  It  has  often  been  observed 
that  it  is  among  the  Society  of  Friends,  who 
keep  so  tight  a  rein  on  the  passions  and  pro- 
pensities, that  these  make  the  most  terrible 
work  when  they  break  loose.  The  present 
instance,  however,  belongs  rather  to  the 
droll  than  to  the  terrible.  The  hero  of  it 
was  the  first  Quaker  of  that  Barclay  family 
which  produced  the  apologist  and  the  pugil- 
ist. He  was  a  colonel  in  the  great  civil 
wars,  and  had  seen  wild  work  in  his  day ; 
but  in  his  old  age  a  change  came  over  him, 
and,  becoming  a  follower  of  George  Fox,  he 
retired  to  spend  his  old  age  on  his  ancestral 
estate  in  Kincardineshire.  Here  it  came  to 
pass  that  a  brother  laird  thought  the  old 
Quaker  could  be  easily  done,  and  began  to 
encroach  upon  his  marches.  Barclay,  a 
strong  man,  with  the  iron  sinews  of  his  race, 
and  their  fierce  spirit  still  burning  in  his 
eyes,  strode  up  to  the  encroachcr,  and,  with 
a  grim  smile,  spoke  thus :  ''  Friend,  thou 
knowest  that  I  have  become  a  man  of  perice 
and  have  relinquished  strife,  and  therefore 
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thou  art  endeavoring  to  take  what  is  not 
thine  own,  but  mine,  because  thou  believest 
that,  having  abjured  the  arm  of  the  flesh,  I 
cannot  hinder  thee.  And  yet,  as  thy  friend, 
I  advise  thee  to  desist ;  for  shouldst  thou 
succeed  in  rousing  the  old  Adam  within  me, 
perchance  he  may  prove  too  strong,  not  only 
for  me,  but  for  thee."  There  was  no  use  of 
an  attempt  to  answer  such  an  argument. 

The  object  of  this  rambling  preamble  is  to 
win  from  the  reader  a  morsel  of  genial  fel- 
low feeling  towards  the  human  frailty  which 
we  are  going  to  examine  and  lay  bare  before 
him,  trusting  that  he  will  treat  it  neither 
with  the  haughty  disdain  of  the  immaculate, 
nor  the  grim  charity  of  the  "  miserable  sin- 
ner." It  is  a  strong  instance  to  cite,  per- 
haps ;  and  yet  there  is  some  soundness  in 
the  rather  extreme  tolerance  of  the  old 
Aberdeen  laird's  wife,  who,  when  her  sister 
lairdesses  were  enriching  the  tea-table  con- 
versation with  broad  descriptions  of  the 
abominable  vices  of  their  several  spouses,  said 
her  own  "  was  just  a  gueed,  weel-tempered, 
couthy,  queat,  innocent,  daedlin,  drucken 
body  — wi'  nae  ill  practices  aboot  him  ava !  " 

AVhat  would  our  Social  Progress,  Band  of 
Hope,  and  Philanthropic  League  philoso- 
phers say  to  a  charity  like  this  ?  And  here, 
by  the  way,  we  are  reminded  how  perilous  a 
thing  it  is,  in  these  days  of  enlightened 
thought  and  action,  to  draw  attention  to  any 
kind  of  human  frailty  or  folly,  since  the 
world  is  full  of  people  who  are  prepared  to 
deal  with  at-d  cure  it,  provided  only  that 
they  are  to  have  their  own  way  wdth  the  dis- 
ease and  the  patient,  and  that  they  shall  en- 
joy the  simple  privilege  of  locking  him  up, 
dieting  him,  and  taking  possession  of  his 
worldly  goods  and  interests,  as  one  who,  by 
his  irrational  habits,  or  his  outrages  on  the 
laws  of  physiology,  or  the  fitness  of  things, 
or  some  other  neology,  has  satisfactorily  es- 
tablished his  utter  incapacity  to  take  charge 
of  his  own  affairs.  No !  This  is  not  a  cruel 
age ;  the  rack,  the  wheel,  the  boot,  the 
thumbikins,  even  the  pillory  and  the  stocks, 
have  disappeared ;  death  punishment  is 
dwindling  away,  and  if  convicts  have  not 
their  full  rations  of  cooked  meat,  or  get 
damaged  cofiee  or  sour  milk,  or  are  inade- 
quately supplied  with  flannels  and  clean 
linen,  there  will  be  an  outcry  and  an  inquiry, 
and  a  Secretary  of  State  will  lose  a  percent- 
age of  his  influence,  and  learn  to  look  better 


after  the  administration  of  patronage.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  the  area  of  punishment — 
or  of  "treatment,"  as  it  is  mildly  termed — 
becomes  alarmingly  widened,  and  people 
require  to  look  sharply  into  themselves  lest 
they  should  be  tainted  with  any  little  frailty 
or  peculiarity  which  may  transfer  them  from 
the  class  of  free  self-regulators  to  that  of 
persons  **  under  treatment."  In  Owen's 
parallelograms  there  were  to  be  no  prisons : 
he  admitted  no  power  in  one  man  to  inflict 
punishment  upon  another  for  merely  sub- 
mitting to  the  dictates  of  natural  propensi- 
ties which  could  not  be  resisted.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  there  were  to  be  hospitals  in 
which  not  only  the  physically  diseased,  but 
also  the  mentally  and  morally  diseased, 
were  to  be  detained  until  they  were  cured; 
and  when  we  reflect  that  the  laws  of  the 
parallelogram  were  very  stringent  and  mi- 
nute, and  required  to  be  absolutely  enforced 
to  the  letter,  otherwise  the  whole  machinery 
of  society  would  come  to  pieces,  like  a  watch 
with  a  broken  spring,  it  is  clear  that  these 
hospitals  would  have  contained  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  unrationalized  population. 

There  is  rather  too  much  of  this  sort  of 
Owenism  now  among  us,  and  it  is  therefore 
with  some  little  misgiving  that  we  betray  a 
brother's  weakness,  and  lay  bare  the  diag- 
nosis of  a  peculiar  and  interesting  human 
frailty.  Indeed,  the  bad  name  that  prover- 
bially hangs  the  dog  has  already  been  given 
to  it,  for  bibliomania  is  older  in  the  tech- 
nology of  this  kind  of  nosology  than  dipso- 
mania, which  is,  we  understand,  now  an  al- 
most established  ground  for  seclusion,  and 
deprivation  of  the  management  of  one's  own 
aft'airs.  There  is  one  ground  of  consolation, 
however,  that,  not  being  popular  among  the 
class  of  enlightened  philanthropists,  ouPex- 
position  may  pass  unnoticed,  and  the  harm- 
less class  on  whose  peculiar  frailties  we 
propose  to  devote  a  gentle  and  kindly  ex- 
position may  yet  be  permitted  to  go  at  large. 

As  our  first  case,  let  us  summon  from  the 
shades  our  venerable  friend,  Archdeacon 
Meadow,  as  he  was  in  the  body.  We  see 
him  now — tall,  straight,  and  meagre,  but 
with  a  grim  dignity  in  his  air  which  warms 
into  benignity  as  he  inspects  a  pretty  little 
clean  Elzevir,  or  a  tall  portly  Stephens,  con- 
cluding his  inward  estimate  of  the  prize  with 
a  peculiar  grunting  chuckle,  known  by  the 
initiated  to  be  an  important  announcement. 
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This  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  milder  and  more 
inoffensive  type,  but  still  a  thoroughly  con- 
firmed and  obstinate  case.  Its  parallel  to 
the  classes  who  are  to  be  taken  charge  of  by 
their  wiser  neighbors  is  only  too  close  and 
awful ;  for  have  we  not  sometimes  found  the 
female  members  of  his  household,  on  occa- 
sion of  some  domestic  emergency — or,  it  may 
be,  for  mere  sake  of  keeping  the  lost  man 
out  of  mischief — have  we  not  found  theni 
searching  for  him  on  from  bookstall  unto 
bookstall,  just  as  the  mothers,  wives,  and 
daughters  of  other  lost  men  hunt  them 
through  their  favorite  taverns  ?  Then,  again, 
can  we  forget  that  occasion  of  his  going  to 
London  to  be  examined  by  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  when  he  suddenly 
disappeared  with  all  his  money  in  his  pocket, 
and  returned  penniless,  followed  by  a  wag- 
on containing  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  copies  of  rare  editions  of  the  Bible  ?  All 
were  fish  that  came  to  his  net.  At  one  time 
you  might  find  him  securing  a  minnow  for 
sixpence  at  a  stall — and  presently  afterwards 
he  outbids  some  princely  collector,  and  se- 
cures with  frantic  impetuosity,  *'  at  any 
price,"  a  great  fish  he  has  been  patiently 
watching  for  year  after  year.  His  hunting- 
grounds  were  wide  and  distant,  and  there 
were  mysterious  rumors  about  the  numbers 
of  copies,  all  identically  the  same  in  edition 
and  minor  individualities,  which  he  pos- 
sessed of  certain  books.  We  have  known 
him,  indeed,  when  beaten  at  an  auction, 
turn  round  resignedly  and  say,  "Well,  so 
be  it — but  I  dare  say  I  have  ten  or  twelve 
copies  at  home,  if  I  could  lay  hands  on 
them." 

It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  anxiety  to  his 
friends,  and,  if  he  have  a  well-constituted 
mind,  of  sad  misgiving  to  himself,  when  the 
collector  buys  his  first  duplicate.  It  is  like 
the  first  secret  dram  swallowed  in  the  fore- 
noon— the  first  pawning  of  the  silver  spoons, 
or  any  other  terrible  first  step  downwards 
you  may  please  to  liken  it  to.  There  is  no 
hope  for  the  patient  after  this.  It  rends  at 
once  the  veil  of  decorum  spun  out  of  the 
flimsy  sophisms  by  which  he  has  been  de- 
ceiving his  friends,  and  partially  deceiving 
himself,  into  the  belief  that  his  previous 
purchases  were  necessary,  or,  at  all  events, 
serviceable  for  professional  and  literary 
purposes.  He  now  becomes  shameless  and 
hardened ;  and  it  is  observable  in  the  career 


of  this  class  of  unfortunates,  that  the  first 
act  of  duplicity  is  immediately  followed  by 
an  access  of  the  disorder,  and  a  reckless 
abandonment  to  its  propensities.  The  arch- 
deacon had  long  passed  this  stage  ere  he 
crossed  our  path,  and  had  become  thoroughly 
hardened.  He  was  not  remarkable  for  local 
attachment ;  and  in  moving  from  place  to 
place,  his  spoil,  packed  in  innumerable  greatr 
boxes,  sometimes  followed  him,  to  remain 
unreleased  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
tarrying  in  his  new  abode,  so  that  they  were 
removed  to  the  next  stage  of  his  journey 
through  life  with  modified  inconvenience. 
Cruel  as  it  may  seem,  we  must  yet  notice 
another  and  a  peculiar  vagary  of  his  malady. 
He  had  resolved,  at  least  once  in  his  life,  to 
part  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  his 
collection — better  to  suffer  the  anguish  of 
such  an  act  than  endure  the  fretting  of  con- 
tinued restraint.  There  was  a  v.ondrous 
sale  by  auction  accordingly  ;  it  was  some- 
thing like  what  may  have  occurred  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  at  the  llcfor- 
mation,  or  when  the  contents  of  some  time- 
honored  public  library  were  realized  at  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution.  Before  the 
affair  was  over,  the  archdeacon  himself 
made  his  appearance  in  the  midst  cf  the 
miscellaneous  self-invited  guests  who  were 
making  free  with  his  treasures.  He  pre- 
tended, honest  man,  to  be  a  mere  casual 
spectator,  who,  having  seen,  in  passing,  the 
announcement  of  a  sale  by  auction,  stepped 
in  like  the  rest  of  the  public.  By  degrees 
he  got  excited,  gasped  once  or  twice  as  if 
mastering  some  desperate  impulse,  rnd  at 
length  fairly  bade.  He  could  not  brazen 
out  the  effect  of  this  escapade,  however,  and 
disappeared  from  the  scene.  It  was  re- 
marked, however,  that  an  unusual  number 
of  lots  were  afterwards  knocked  down  to  a 
military  gentleman,  who  seemed  to  have  left 
portentously  large  orders  with  the  auctioneer. 
Some  curious  suspicions  began  to  arise, 
which  were  settled  by  that  presiding  genius 
bending  over  his  rostrum,  and  explaniingin 
a  confidential  whisper  that  the  military  hero 
was  in  reality  a  pillar  of  the  church  so  dis- 
guised. 

The  archdeacon  lay  under  what,  among 
the  deluded  victims  of  his  malady,  was 
deemed  a  heavy  scandal.  He  was  suspected 
of  reading  his  own  books — that  is  to  say, 
when  he  could  get  at  them ;  for  there  are 
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those  who  may  still  remember  his  rather 
shamefaced  apparition  of  an  evening,  peti- 
tioning, someAvhat  in  the  tone  with  which 
an  old  schoolfellow  down  in  the  world  re- 
quests your  assistance  to  help  him  to  go  to 
York  to  get  an  appointment — petitioning 
for  the  loan  of  a  volume  of  which  he  could 
not  deny  that  he  possessed  numberless  cop- 
ies lurking  in  divers  parts  of  his  vast  col- 
lection. This  reputation  of  reading  the 
books  in  his  collection,  which  should  be 
sacred  to  external  inspection  solely,  is  with 
the  initiated  a  scandal,  such  as  it  would  be 
among  a  hunting  set  to  hint  that  a  man  had 
killed  a  fox.  In  the  dialogues,  not  always 
the  most  entertaining,  of  Dibdin's  Biblio- 
mania, there  is  this  short  passage :  " '  1 
will  frankly  confess,  rejoined  Lysander, 
'that  I  am  an  arrant  hihliomaniac — that 
I  love  books  dearly — that  the  very  sight, 
touch,  and  mere  perusal — '  '  Hold,  my 
friend,'  again  exclaimed  Philemon:  'you 
have  renounced  your  profession — ^you  talk 
of  reading  books — do  bibliomaniacs  ever 
j'ead  books  ? ' " 

Yes,  our  venerable  friend  read  books — he 
devoured  them ;  and  he  did  so  to  full  prolific 
purpose.  His  was  a  mind  enriched  with  va- 
ried learning,  which  he  gave  forth  with  full, 
strong,  easy  flow,  Hke  an  inexhaustible  per- 
ennial spring  coming  from  inner  reservoirs, 
never  dry,  yet  too  capacious  to  exhibit  the 
brawling,  bubbling  symptoms  of  repletion. 
It  was  from  a  majestic  heedlessness  of  the 
busy  world  and  its  fame  that  he  got  the  char- 
acter of  indolence,  and  was  set  down  as  one 
who  would  leave  no  lasting  memorial  of  his 
great  learning.  But  when  he  died,  it  w'as 
not  altogether  without  leaving  a  sign  ;  for 
from  the  casual  droppings  of  his  pen  has 
been  preserved  enough  to  signify  to  many 
generations  of  students  in  the  walk  he  chiefly 
aff'ectcd  how  richly  his  mind  was  stored,  and 
how  much  fresh  matter  there  is  in  those  fields 
of  inquiry  where  compilers  have  left  their 
dreary  tracks  for  ardent  students  to  culti- 
vate into  a  rich  harvest.  In  him  truly  the 
bibliomania  may  be  counted  among  the  many 
illustrations  of  the  truth  so  often  moralized 
on,  that  the  highest  natures  are  not  exempt 
from  human  frailty  in  some  shape  or  other. 

Let  us  now  summon  the  shade  of  another 
departed  victim — Fitzpatrick  Smart,  Esq. 
He  too,  through  a  long  life,  had  been  a  vig- 
ilant and  enthusiastic  collector,  but  after  a 


totally  different  fashion.  He  was  far  from 
omnivorous.  He  had  a  principle  of  selec- 
tion peculiar  and  separate  from  all  others,  as 
was  his  own  individuality  from  other  men's. 
You  could  not  classify  his  library  according 
to  any  of  the  accepted  nomenclatures  pecul- 
iar to  the  initiated.  He  was  not  a  black- 
letter  man,  or  a  tall-copyist,  or  an  uncut 
man,  or  a  rough-edge  man,  or  an  early-Eng- 
lish-dramatist, or  an  Elzevirian,  or  a  broad- 
sider,  or  a  pasquinader,  or  an  old-brown-calf 
man,  or  a  tawny-moroccoite,  or  a  gilt-topper, 
a  marbled-insider,  or  an  editio  princeps  man ; 
neither  did  he  come  under  any  of  the  more 
vulgar  classifications  of  an  antiquarian,  or  a 
belles-lettres,  or  a  classical  collector.  There 
was  no  way  of  defining  his  peculiar  walk  save 
by  his  own  name — it  was  the  Fitzpatrick- 
Smart  walk.  In  fact,  it  wound  itself  in  infi- 
nite windings  through  isolated  spots  of  liter- 
ary scenery,  if  we  may  so  speak,  in  which  he 
took  a  personal  interest.  There  were  his- 
torical events,  bits  of  family  history,  chiefly 
of  a  tragic  or  a  scandalous  kind, — eflbrts  of 
art  or  of  literary  geniys  on  which,  through 
some  intellectual  law,  his  mind  and  memory 
loved  to  dwell ;  and  it  was  in  reference  to 
these  that  he  collected.  If  the  book  were 
the  one  desired  by  him,  no  anxiety  and  toil, 
no  payable  price,  was  to  be  grudged  for  its 
acquisition.  If  the  book  were  an  inch  out 
of  his  own  line,  it  might  be  trampled  in  the 
mire  for  aught  he  cared,  be  it  as  rare  or 
costly  as  it  could  be.  It  was  difficult,  al- 
most impossible,  for  others  to  predicate 
what  Avould  please  this  wayward  sort  of 
taste,  and  he  was  the  torment  of  the  book- 
caterers,  who  were  sure  of  a  princely  price 
for  the  right  article,  but  might  have  the 
wrong  one  thrown  in  their  teeth  with  con- 
tumely. It  was  a  perilous,  but,  if  successful, 
a  gratifying,  thing  to  present  him  with  a 
book.  If  it  happened  to  hit  his  fancy,  he 
felt  the  full  force  of  the  compliment,  and 
overwhelmed  the  giver  with  his  courtly 
thanks.  But  it  required  great  observation 
and  tact  to  fit  one  for  such  an  adventure, 
for  the  chances  against  an  ordinary  thought- 
less gift-maker  were  thousands  to  one  ;  and 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  his  strange 
nervous  temperament,  knew  that  the  exist- 
ence within  his  dwelling-place  of  any  book 
not  of  his  own  special  kind,  would  impart 
to  him  the  sort  of  feeling  of  uneasy  horror 
which  a  bee  is  said  to  feel  when  an  earwig 
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comes  into  its  cell.  Presentation  copies  by 
authors  were  among  the  chronic  torments  of 
his  existence.  While  the  complacent  au- 
thor was  perhaps  pluming  himself  on  his 
liberality  in  making  the  judicious  gift,  the 
recipient  was  pouring  out  all  his  sarcasm, 
which  was  not  feeble  or  slight,  on  the  odious 
object,  and  wondering  why  an  author  could 
have  entertained  against  him  so  steady  and 
enduring  a  malice  as  to  take  the  trouble  of 
writing  and  printing  all  that  rubbish  with 
no  better  object  than  disturbing  the  peace 
of  mind  of  an  inoffensive  old  man.  Every 
tribute  from  such  dona  ferentes  cost  him 
much  uneasiness  and  some  want  of  sleep — 
for  what  could  he  do  with  it  ?  It  was  im- 
possible to  make  merchandise  of  it,  for  he 
was  every  inch  a  gentleman.  He  could  not 
burn  it,  for  under  an  acrid  exterior  he  had 
a  kindly  nature.  It  was  believed,  indeed, 
that  he  had  established  some  limbo  of  his 
own,  in  which  such  unwelcome  commodities 
were  subject  to  a  kind  of  burial  or  entomb- 
ment, where  they  remained  in  existence,  yet 
were  decidedly  outside  the  circle  of  his 
household  gods. 

These  gods  were  a  pantheon  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary description,  for  he  was  a  hunter 
after  other  things  besides  books.  His  ac- 
quisitions included  pictures,  and  the  various 
commodities  which,  for  want  of  a  distinc- 
tive name,  auctioneers  call  "  miscellaneous 
articles  of  vertu."  He  started  on  his  accu- 
mulating career  with  some  old  family  relics, 
and  these,  perhaps,  gave  the  direction  to  his 
subsequent  acquisitions,  for  they  were  all, 
like  his  books,  brought  together  after  some 
self-willed  and  peculiar  law  of  association 
that  pleased  himself.  A  bad,  even  an  in- 
ferior picture  he  would  not  have — for  his 
taste  was  exquisite — unless,  indeed,  it  had 
some  strange  history  about  it,  adapting  it 
to  his  wayward  fancies,  and  then  he  would 
adopt  the  badness  as  a  peculiar  recommen- 
dation, and  point  it  out  with  some  pungent 
and  appropriate  remark  to  his  friends.  But 
though,  with  these  peculiar  exceptions,  his 
works  of  art  were  faultless,  no  dealer  could 
ever  calculate  on  his  buying  a  picture,  how- 
ever high  a  work  of  art  or  great  a  bargain. 
With  his  ever  accumulating  collection,  in 
which  tiny  sculpture  and  brilliant  color  pre- 
dominated, he  kept  a  sort  of  fairy  world 
around  him.  But  all  the  mob  of  curious 
things  he  preserved  had  some  story  linking 


it  with  others,  or  with  his  peculiar  fancies, 
and  each  one  had  its  precise  place  in  a  sort 
of  eposy  as  certainly  as  each  of  the  persons 
in  the  confusion  of  the  pantomime  or  a  farce 
has  his  own  position  and  functions. 

After  all,  he  was  himself  his  own  greatest 
curiosity.  He  had  come  to  manhood  just 
after  the  period  of  gold-laced  waistcoats, 
small-clothes,  and  shoe-buckles,  otherwise 
he  would  have  been  long  a  living  memorial 
of  these  now  antique  habits.  It  happened 
to  be  his  lot  to  preserve  down  to  us  the  ear- 
liest phase  of  the  pantaloon  djTiasty.  So, 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  was  booted  or 
heavy  shod,  his  silk-stockinged  feet  were 
thrust  into  pumps  of  early  Oxford  cut,  and 
the  predominant  garment  was  the  surtout, 
blue  in  color,  and  of  the  original  make  be- 
fore it  came  to  be  called  a  frock.  Round 
his  neck  was  wrapped  an  ante-Brummelitc 
neckerchief  (not  a  tie),  which  projected  in 
many  wreaths  like  a  great  poultice — and  so 
he  took  his  walks  abroad,  a  figure  which  he 
could  himself  have  turned  into  admirable 
ridicule.  One  of  the  mysteries  about  him 
was,  that  his  clothes,  though  unlike  any 
other  person's,  were  always  old.  This  char- 
acteristic could  not  even  be  accounted  for 
by  the  supposition  that  he  had  laid  in  a 
sixty  years'  stock  in  his  youth,  for  they  al- 
ways appeared  to  have  been  a  good  deal 
worn.  The  very  umbrella  was  in  keeping — 
it  was  of  green  silk,  an  obsolete  color  ton 
years  ago — and  the  handle  was  of  a  peculiar 
crozier-like  formation  in  cast-horn,  obvi- 
ously not  obtainable  in  the  market.  His 
face  was  ruddy,  but  not  with  the  ruddiness 
of  youth  ;  and,  bearing  on  his  head  a  Bru- 
tus wig  of  the  light-brown  hair  which  had 
long  ago  legitimately  shaded  his  brow,  when 
he  stood  still — except  for  his  linen,  which 
was  snowy  white — one  might  suppose  that 
j  he  had  been  shot  and  stuffed  on  his  return 
j  home  from  college,  and  had  been  sprinkled 
!  with  the  frouzy  mouldiness  which  time  im- 
I  parts  to  stuffed  animals  and  other  things, 
in  which  a  semblance  to  the  freshness  of 
living  nature  is  vainly  attempted  to  be  pre- 
served. So  if  he  were  motionless  ;  but  let 
i  him  speak,  and  the  internal  freshness  was 
i  still  there,  an  ever-blooming  garden  of  in- 
{ tellectual  flowers.  His  antiquated  costume 
I  was  no  longer  grotesque  —  it  harmonized 
with  an  antiquated  courtesy  and  high-bred 
I  gentleness   of  manner,   which  he   had   ac- 
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quired  from  the  best  sources,  since  he  had 
seen  the  first  company  in  his  day,  whether 
for  rank  or  genius.  And  conversation  and 
manner  were  far  from  exhausting  his  re- 
sources. He  had  a  wonderful  pencil — it 
was  potent  for  the  beautiful,  the  terrible, 
and  the  ridiculous ;  but  it  took  a  wayward 
wilful  course,  like  every  thing  else  about 
him.  He  had  a  brilliant  pen,  too,  when  he 
chose  to  wield  it,  but  the  idea  that  he  should 
exercise  any  of  these  his  gifts  in  common 
display  before  the  world,  for  any  even  of 
the  higher  motives  that  make  people  desire 
fame  and  praise,  would  have  sickened  him. 
His  faculties  were  his  own  as  much  as  his 
collection,  and  to  be  used  according  to  his 
caprice  and  pleasure.  So  fluttered  through 
existence  one  who,  had  it  been  his  fate  to 
have  his  own  bread  to  make,  might  have 
been  a  great  man.  Alas  for  the  end  !  Some 
curious  annotations  are  all  that  remain  of 
his  literary  powers  —  some  drawings  and 
etchings  in  private  collections  all  of  his 
artistic.  His  collection,  with  all  its  train 
of  legends  and  associations,  came  to  what 
he  himself  must  have  counted  as  dispersal. 
He  left  it  to  his  housekeeper,  who,  like  a 
wise  woman,  converted  it  into  cash  while 
its  mysterious  reputation  was  fresh.  Hud- 
dled in  a  great  auction-room,  its  several 
catalogued  items  lay  in  humiliating  contrast 
with  the  decorous  order  in  which  they  were 
wont  to  be  arranged.  Sic  transit  gloria 
mundi. 

Let  us  now  call  up  a  different,  and  a 
more  commonplace  type  of  the  book-hunter 
— it  shall  be  Inchrule  Brewer.  He  is  guilt- 
less of  all  intermeddling  with  the  contents 
of  books,  but  in  their  external  attributes 
his  learning  is  marvellous.  He  derived  his 
nickname  from  the  practice  of  keeping,  as 
his  inseparable  pocket-companion,  one  of 
those  graduated  folding  measures  of  length 
which  may  often  be  seen  protruding  from  the 
moleskin  pocket  of  the  joiner.  He  used  it 
at  auctions,  and  on  other  appropriate  occa- 
sions, to  measure  the  different  elements  of 
a  book — the  letterpress — the  unprinted  mar- 
gin— the  external  expanse  of  the  binding; 
for  to  the  perfectly  scientific  collector  all 
these  things  are  very  significant.  They  are, 
in  fact,  on  record  among  the  craft,  like  the 
pedigrees  and  physical  characteristics  re- 
corded in  stud-books  and  short-horned  books. 
One  so  accomplished  in  this  kind  of  analysis 


could  tell  at  once,  by  this  criterion,  whether 
the  treasure  under  the  hammer  was  the  same 
that  had  been  knocked  down  before  at  the 
Roxburghe  sale — the  Gordonstown  or  the 
Heber,  perhaps — or  was  veritably  an  impos- 
tor— or  was  in  reality  a  new  and  previously 
unknown  prize  well  worth  contending  for. 
The  minuteness  and  precision  of  his  knowl- 
edge excited  wonder,  and  being  anomalous 
among  the  male  sex  even  among  collectors, 
it  was  rumored  that  its  possessor  must  veri- 
tably be  an  aged  maiden  in  disguise. 

Among  the  elements  which  constitute  the 
value  of  a  book — rarity  of  course  being 
equal — we  should  say  he  counted  the  bind- 
ing highest.  He  was  not  alone  in  this  view, 
for  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  the  uniniti- 
ated a  conception  of  the  importance  attached 
to  this  mechanical  department  of  book-mak- 
ing by  the  adepts.  About  a  third  part  of 
Dibdin's  Bibliographical  Decameron  is,  if 
we  recollect  rightly,  devoted  to  bindings. 
There  are  binders  who  have  immortalized 
themselves — as  Staggernier,  Waltier,  Payne, 
Padaloup,  Hennings,  De  Rome,  Fowkener, 
Lewis,  Hayday,  and  Thomson.  Their  names 
may  sometimes  be  found  on  their  v/ork,  not 
with  any  particularities,  as  if  they  required 
to  make  themselves  knov/n,  but  with  the 
simple  brevity  of  illustrious  men.  Thus  we 
take  up  a  morocco-bound  work  of  some  emi- 
nence, on  the  title-page  of  which  the  author 
sets  forth  his  full  name  and  profession,  with 
the  distinctive  initials  of  certain  learned  so- 
cieties to  which  it  is  his  pride  to  belong, 
but  the  simple  and  dignified  enunciation 
deeply  stamped  in  his  own  golden  letters, 
"  Bound  by  Hayday,"  is  all  that  that  ac- 
complished artist  deigns  to  tell. 

And  let  us,  after  all,  acknowledge  that 
there  are  few  men  who  are  entirely  above 
the  influence  of  binding.  No  one  likes 
sheep's  clothing  for  his  literature,  even  if 
he  should  not  aspire  to  russia  or  morocco. 
Adam  Smith,  one  of  the  least  showy  of  men, 
confessed  himself  to  be  a  beau  in  his  books. 
Perhaps  the  majority  of  men  of  letters  are 
so  to  some  extent,  though  poets  are  apt  to  be 
ragamuffins.  It  was  Thomson,  we  believe 
who  used  to  cut  the  leaves  with  the  snuf- 
fers. Perhaps  an  event  in  his  early  career 
may  have  soured  him  of  the  proprieties. 
It  is  said  that  he  had  an  uncle,  a  clever 
active  mechanic,  who  could  do  many  things 
with  his  hands,  and  contemplated  James' 
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indolent,  dreamy,  feckless  character  with 
impatient  disgust.  When  the  first  of  The 
Seasons — "Winter"  it  was,  we  believe — 
had  been  completed  at  press,  Jamie  thought, 
by  a  presentation  copy,  to  triumph  over  his 
uncle's  scepticism,  and  to  propitiate  his  good 
opinion  he  had  the  book  handsomely  bound. 
The  old  man  never  looked  inside,  or  asked 
what  the  book  was  about,  but,  turning  it 
round  and  round  with  his  fingers  in  gratified 
admiration,  exclaimed,  "  Come,  is  that  really 
our  Jamie's  doin'  now  ?  weel,  I  never  thought 
the  cratur  wad  hae  had  the  handicraft  to  do 
the  like  !  " 

The  feeling  by  which  this  worthy  man 
was  influenced  was  a  mere  sensible  practical 
respect  for  good  workmanship.  The  aspi- 
rations of  the  collectors,  however,  in  this 
matter,  go  out  of  the  region  of  the  sphere  of 
the  utilitarian  into  that  of  the  SBsthetic. 
Their  priests  and  prophets,  by  the  way,  do 
not  seem  to  be  aware  how  far  back  this  ven- 
eration for  the  coverings  of  books  may  be 
traced,  or  to  know  how  strongly  their  vota- 
ries have  been  influenced  in  the  direction  of 
their  taste  by  the  traditions  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  binding  of  a  book  was,  of  old,  a 
shrine  on  which  the  finest  workmanship  in 
bullion  and  the  costliest  gems  were  lavished. 
The  psalter  or  the  breviary  of  some  early 
saint,  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures,  or  some 
other  volume  held  sacred,  would  be  thus  en- 
shrined. It  has  happened  sometimes  that 
tattered  fragments  of  them  have  been  pre- 
served as  effective  relics  within  outer  shells 
or  shrines  ;  and  in  some  instances,  long  after 
the  books  themselves  have  disappeared,  spec- 
imens of  these  old  bindings  have  remained 
to  us  beautiful  in  their  decay ;  but  we  are 
getting  far  beyond  the  Inchrule. 

Your  affluent  omnivorous  collector,  who 
has  more  of  that  kind  of  business  on  hand 
than  he  can  perform  for  himself,  naturally 
brings  about  him  a  train  of  satellites,  who 
make  it  their  business  to  minister  to  his  im- 
portunate cravings.  With  them  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  initiated  degenerates  into  a  hard 
business  sort  of  slang.  Whatever  slight 
remnant  of  respect  towards  literature  as  the 
vehicle  of  knowledge  may  linger  in  the  con- 
versation of  their  employers,  has  never  be- 
longed to  theirs.  They  are  dealers  who  have 
just  two  things  to  look  to — the  price  of  their 
wares,  and  the  peculiar  propensities  of  the 
unfortunates  who  employ  them.    Not  that 
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they  are  destitute  of  all  sympathy  with  the 
malady  which  they  feed.  The  caterer  gen- 
erally gets  infected  in  a  superficial  cutane- 
ous sort  of  way.  He  has  often  a  collection 
himself,  which  he  eyes  complacently  of  an 
evening  as  he  smokes  his  pipe  over  his  bran- 
dy and  water,  but  to  which  he  is  not  so 
distractedly  devoted  but  that  a  pecuniary 
consideration  will  tempt  him  to  dismember 
it.  It  generally  consists,  indeed,  of  blunders 
or  false  speculation — ^books  which  have  been 
obtained  in  a  mistaken  reliance  on  their  suit- 
ing the  craving  of  some  wealthy  collector. 
Caterers  unable  to  comprehend  the  subtle 
influences  at  work  in  the  mind  of  the  book- 
hunter,  often  make  miscalculations  this  way. 
Fitzpatrick  Smart  punished  them  so  terribly 
that  they  at  last  abandoned  him  in  despair 
to  his  own  devices. 

Several  men  of  this  class  were  under  the 
authority  of  the  Inchrule,  and  their  commun- 
ings were  instructive.  "Thorpe's  catalogue 
just  arrived,  sir — several  highly  important 
announcements,"  says  a  portly  person  with  a 
fat  volume  under  his  arm,  hustling  forward 
with  an  air  of  assured  consequence.  There 
is  now  to  be  a  deep  and  solemn  consultation, 
as  when  two  ambassadors  are  going  over  a 
heavy  protocol  from  a  third.  AVe  happened 
to  see  one  of  these  myrmidons  returning 
from  a  bootless  errand  of  inspection  to  a  re- 
puted collection  ;  he  was  hot  and  indignant. 
"  A  collection,"  he  sputtered  forth — "  that  a 
collection ! — mere  rubbish,  sir-— irredeemable 
trash.  What  do  you  think,  sir  ? — a  set  of 
the  common  quarto  edition  of  the  Delphini 
classics,  copies  of  Newton's  works  and  Ba- 
con's works.  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  and 
so  forth — nothing  better,  I  declare  to  you  : 
and  to  call  that  a  collection  !  "  Whereas, 
had  it  contained  The  Pardoner  and  the 
Freer,  Sir  Clyman  and  Clamides,  A  Knack 
to  Jcnow  a  Knave,  or  the  works  of  those  emi- 
nent dramatists,  Nabbles,  May,  Clapthorne, 
Peapes,  or  Chettle,  then  would  the  collection 
have  been  worthy  of  distinguished  notice. 
On  another  occasion,  the  conversation  turn- 
ing on  a  name  of  some  repute,  the  remark 
is  ventured,  that  he  is  "said  to  know  some- 
thing about  books,"  which  brings  forth  the 
fatal  answer — "  lie  know  about  books  ! — 
Nothing — nothing  at  all,  I  assure  you  ;  un- 
less perhaps,  about  their  insides." 

All  these  are,  after  all,  mild  and  compar- 
atively innocuous  cases  ;  and  indeed  such  is 
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the  general  tone  of  the  malady,  though  it 
has  its  nocuous  and  even  dangerous  types 
also.  It  is  liable  to  be  accompanied  by  an 
affection,  known  also  to  the  agricultural 
world  as  affecting  the  wheat  crop,  and  called 
"  the  smut."  Fortunately  this  is  less  prev- 
alent among  us  than  the  French,  who  have 
a  name  for  the  class  of  books  affected  by 
this  school  of  collectors  in  the  bibliotJieque 
bleue.  There  is  a  sad  story  connected  w^ith 
this  peculiar  frailty.  A  great  and  high- 
minded  scholar  of  the  seventeenth  century 
had  a  savage  trick  played  on  him  by  some 
mad  wags,  who  collected  a  quantity  of  the 
brutalities  of  which  Latin  literature  affords 
an  endless  supply,  and  published  them  in  his 
name.  He  is  said  not  long  to  have  survived 
this  practical  joke ;  and  one  does  not  wonder 
at  his  sinking  before  such  a  prospect,  if  he 
anticipated  an  age  and  a  race  of  book-buyers 
among  whom  his  great  critical  works  are 
forgotten,  and  his  name  is  known  solely  for 
the  spurious  volume,  sacred  to  infamy,  which 
may  be  found  side  by  side  with  the  works  of 
the  author  of  Tr-imalcion's  Feast — "  par  no- 
bile  fratrum." 

There  is  another  failing  without  a  leaning 
to  virtue's  side,  to  Avhich  some  collectors 
have  been,  by  reputation  at  least,  addicted 
— a  propensity  to  obtain  articles  without 
value  given  for  them — a  tendency  to  be  lar- 
cenish.  It  is  the  culmination,  indeed,  of  a 
sort  of  lax  morality  apt  to  grow  out  of  the 
habits  and  traditions  of  the  class.  Your  true 
collector — not  the  man  who  follows  the  occu- 
pation as  a  mere  expensive  taste,  and  does 
not  cater  for  himself — considers  himself  a 
finder  or  discoverer  rather  than  a  purchaser. 
He  is  an  industrious  prowler  in  unlikely  re- 
gions, and  is  entitled  to  some  reward  for  his 
diligence  and  his  skill.  Moreover,  it  is  the 
essence  of  that  very  skill  to  find  value  in 
those  things  which,  in  the  eye  of  the  ordi- 
nary possessor,  are  really  worthless.  From 
estimating  them  at  little  value,  and  paying 
little  for  them,  the  steps  are  rather  too  short 
to  estimating  them  at  nothing,  and  paying 
nothing  for  them.  'What  matters  it  a  few 
dirty  black-letter  leaves  picked  out  of  that 
volume  of  miscellaneous  trash — leaves  which 
the  owner  never  knew  he  had,  and  cannot 
miss — which  he  would  not  know  the  value 
of,  had  you  told  him  of  them  ?  What  use 
of  putting  notions  into  the  greedy  barbari- 
an's head,  as  if  one  were  to  find  treasures  for 


him  ?  And  the  little  pasquinade  is  so  curi- 
ous, and  will  fill  a  gap  in  that  fine  collection 
so  nicely !  The  notions  of  the  collector 
about  such  spoil  are  indeed  the  converse  of 
those  which  Cassio  professed  to  hold  alout 
his  good  name,  for  the  scrap  furtively  re- 
moved is  supposed  in  no  way  to  impoverish 
the  loser,  while  it  makes  the  recipient  rich 
indeed.  Those  habits  of  the  prowler  which 
may  gradually  lead  a  mind  not  strengthened 
by  strong  principle  into  this  downward  ca- 
reer, are  hit  with  his  usual  vivacity  and  won- 
derful truth  by  Scott.  The  speaker  is  our 
delightful  friend  Oldenbuck  of  Monkbarns, 
the  Antiquary,  and  it  has  just  enough  of  con- 
fession in  it  to  show  a  consciousness  that 
the  narrator  has  been  over  dangerous  ground, 
and,  if  we  did  not  see  that  the  narrative  is 
tinged  with  some  exaggeration,  has  trodden 
a  little  beyond  the  limits  of  what  is  gentle- 
manly and  just. 

"  See  this  bundle  ef  ballads,  not  one  of 
them  later  than  1700,  and  some  of  them  a 
hundred  years  older.  I  wheedled  an  old 
woman  out  of  these,  who  loved  them  better 
than  her  psalm-book.  Tobacco,  sir,  snuff, 
and  the  Complete  Syren,  were  the  equiva- 
lent !  For  that  mutilated  copy  of  the  Com- 
playnt  of  Scotland  I  sat  out  the  drinking  of 
two  dozen  bottles  of  strong  ale  with  the  iate 
learned  proprietor,  who  in  gratitude  be- 
queathed it  to  me  by  his  last  Avill.  These 
little  Elzevirs  are  the  memoranda  and  tro- 
phies of  many  a  walk  by  night  and  morning 
through  the  Cowgate,  the  Canongate,  the 
Bow,  St.  Mary's  Wynd — wherever,  in  fine, 
there  were  to  be  found  brokers  and  trokers, 
those  miscellaneous  dealers  in  things  rare 
and  curious.  How  often  have  I  stood  hag- 
gling on  a  halfpenny,  lest  by  a  too  ready  ac- 
quiescence in  the  dealer's  first  price  he  should 
be  led  to  suspect  the  value  I  set  upon  the 
article !  How  have  I  trembled  lest  some 
passing  stranger  should  chop  in  between  me 
and  the  prize,  and  regarded  each  poor  stu- 
dent of  divinity  that  stopped  to  turn  over 
the  books  at  the  stall  as  a  rival  amateur  or 
prowling  bookseller  in  disguise  !  And  then 
Mr.  Lovel — the  sly  satisfaction  with  which 
one  pays  the  consideration,  and  pockets  the 
article,  affecting  a  cold  indifference  while  the 
hand  is  trembling  with  pleasure  !  Then  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  our  wealthier  and  emulous 
rivals  by  showing  them  such  a  treasure  as 
this  (displaying  a  little  black  smoked  book 
about  the  size  of  a  primer) — to  enjoy  their 
surprise  and  envy;  shrouding,  meanwhile, 
under  a  veil  of  mysterious  consciousness,  our 
own  superior  knowledge  and  dexterity; — 
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these,  my  young  friend — these  are  the  white 
moments  of  life,  that  repay  the  toil  and. 
pains  and  sedulous  attention  which  our  pro- 
fession, above  all  others,  so  peculiarly  de- 
mands." 

There  is  a  nice,  subtle  meaning  in  the 
worthy  man  calling  his  weakness  his  "  pro- 
fession," but  it  is  in  complete  keeping  with 
the  mellow  Teniers-like  tone  of  the  whole  pic- 
ture. Ere  we  have  done  we  shall  endeavor 
to  show  that  the  grubber  among  book-stalls 
has,  with  other  grubs  or  grubbers,  his  use- 
ful place  in  the  general  dispensation  of  the 
world.  But  his  is  a  pursuit  exposing  him 
to  moral  perils,  which  call  for  peculiar  ef- 
forts of  self-restraint  to  save  him  from  them ; 
and  the  moral  Scott  holds  forth — for  a  sound 
moral  he  always  has — is,  if  you  go  as  far  as 
Jonathan  Oldenbuck  did, — and  I  don't  advise 
you  to  go  so  far,  but  hint  that  you  should 
stop  earlier, — say  to  yourself,  Thus  far,  and 
no  farther 

So  much  for  a  sort  of  clinical  exposition 
of  the  larcenous  propensities  which  accom- 
pany book-hunting.  There  is  another  pe- 
culiar, and,  it  may  be  said,  vicious,  propen- 
sity, exhibited  occasionally  in  conjunction 
with  the  pursuit.  It  is  entirely  antagonistic 
in  spirit  to  the  tenth  commandment,  and 
consists  in  a  desperate  coveting  of  the  neigh- 
bor's goods,  and  a  satisfaction  not  so  much 
in  possessing  for  one's  self,  as  in  dispossess- 
ing him.  This  spirit  is  said  to  burn  with 
still  fiercer  flame  in  the  breasts  of  those 
whose  pursuit  would  externally  seem  to  be 
the  most  innocent  in  the  world,  and  the  least 
excitive  of  the  bad  passions  ;  namely,  among 
flower-fanciers.  From  some  mysterious 
cause,  it  has  been  known  to  develop  itself 
most  flagrantly  among  tulip-collectors,  inso- 
much that  there  are  legends  of  Dutch  devo- 
tees of  this  pursuit  who  have  paid  their  thou- 
sands of  dollars  for  a  duplicate  tuber,  that 
they  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  crushing 
it  under  the  heel.  This  line  of  practice  is  not 
entirely  alien  to  the  book-hunter.  Dibdin 
warmed  his  convivial  guests  at  comfortable 
fires,  fed  by  the  woodcuts  which  had  been 
printed  from  in  the  impression  of  the  Bibli- 
ographical Decameron.  It  was  a  quaint 
fancy,  and  deemed  to  be  a  pretty  and  ap- 
propriate form  of  hospitality,  while  it  efiect- 
ually  assured  the  subscribers  to  his  costly 
volumes  that  the  vulgar  world  who  buy  cheap 
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books  was  definitively  cut  off  from  participa- 
tion in  their  privileges. 

Let  us,  however,  summon  a  more  potent 
spirit  of  this  order.  He  is  a  different  being 
altogether  from  those  gentle  shades  who  have 
flitted  past  us  already.  He  was  known  in  the 
body  by  many  hard  names,  such  as  the  Vam- 
pire, the  Dragon,  etc.  He  was  an  Irish  ab- 
sentee, or,  more  accurately,  a  refugee,  since 
he  had  made  himself  so  odious  on  his  ample 
estate  that  he  could  not  live  there.  How  on 
earth  he  should  have  set  about  collecting 
books,  is  one  of  the  inscrutable  mysteries 
which  ever  surround  the  diagnosis  of  this 
peculiar  malady.  Setting  aside  his  using 
his  books  by  reading  them  as  out  of  the 
question,  he  yet  was  never  known  to  indulge 
in  that  fondling  and  complacent  examination 
of  their  exterior  and  general  condition,  which 
to  Inchrule  and  others  of  his  class,  seemed 
to  afford  the  highest  gratification  that,  as 
sojourners  through  this  vale  of  tears,  it  was 
their  lot  to  enjoy.  Nor  did  he  luxuriate  in  the 
collective  pride — like  that  of  David  when  he 
numbered  his  people — of  beholding  how  his 
volumes  increased  in  multitude,  and  ranged 
with  one  another,  like  well-sized  and  prop- 
erly dressed  troops,  along  an  ample  area  of 
book-shelves.  His  collection — if  it  deserved 
the  name — was  piled  in  great  heaps  in  gar- 
rets, cellars,  and  warerooms  like  un sorted 
goods.  They  were  accumulated,  in  fact,  not 
so  much  that  the  owner  might  have  them,  as 
that  other  people  might  not.  If  there  were 
a  division  of  the  order  into  the  positive,  or 
those  who  desire  to  make  collections,  and 
negative,  or  those  who  desire  to  prevent 
them  being  made,  his  case  would  properly 
belong  to  the  latter.  Imagine  the  conster- 
nation created  in  a  small  circle  of  collectors 
by  a  sudden  alighting  among  them  of  a  liel- 
luo  lihrorum  with  such  propensities,  armed 
with  illimitable  means,  enabling  him  to  des- 
olate the  land  like  some  fiery  dragon  !  What 
became  of  the  chaotic  mass  of  literature  he 
had  brought  together  no  one  knew.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  congenial  to  his  nature  to 
have  made  a  great  bonfire  of  it  before  he 
left  the  world  ;  but  a  little  consideration 
showed  such  a  feat  to  be  impossible,  for 
books  may  be  burnt  in  detail  by  extraneous 
assistance,  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that,  com- 
bustible as  paper  is  supposed  to  be,  books 
wont  burn.     If  you  doubt  this,  pitch  that  fo- 
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lio  Swammerdam  or  Puffendorf  into  a  good 
rousing  fire,  and  mark  the  result.  In  the 
days  when  heretical  books  were  burned,  it 
was  necessary  to  place  them  on  large  wooden 
stages,  and  after  all  the  pains  taken  to  de- 
molish them,  considerable  readable  masses 
were  sometimes  found  in  the  embers ;  whence 
it  was  supposed  that  the  Devil  conversant  in 
fire  and  its  efifects,  gave  them  his  special  pro- 
tection. In  the  end  it  was  found  easier  and 
cheaper  to  burn  the  heretics  themselves  than 
their  books. 

No — ^it  is  still  probable  that,  stored  away 
in  some  forgotten  repositories,  these  mis- 
cellaneous relics  still  remain ;  and  should 
they  be  brought  forth,  some  excitement 
might  be  created ;  for,  ignorant  as  the  mon- 
ster was,  he  had  an  instinct  for  knowing 
what  other  people  wanted,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  snatch  rare  and  curious  volumes 
from  the  grasp  of  systematic  collectors. 
It  was  his  great  glory  to  get  hold  of  a  unique 
book  and  shut  it  up.  There  were  known  to 
be  just  two  copies  of  a  spare  quarto,  called 
Bout  upon  Bout,  or  the  Babblers  Babbled, 
by  Felix  Nixon,  Gent.  He  possessed  one 
copy ;  the  other,  by  indomitable  persever- 
ance, he  also  got  hold  of,  and  then  his  heart 
was  glad  within  him ;  and  he  felt  it  glow 
with  well-merited  pride  when  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  desiring  to  complete  an 
epoch  in  literary  history  on  which  that  book 
threw  some  light,  besought  the  oAvner  to 
allow  him  a  sight  of  it,  were  it  but  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  request  was  refused.  "  I 
might  as  well  ask  him,"  said  the  animal, 
who  was  rather  proud  of  his  firmness  than 
ashamed  of  his  churlishness,  "to  make  me 
a  present  of  his  brains  and  reputation." 

It  was  among  his  pleasant  ways  to  attend 
book-sales,  there  to  watch  the  biddings  of 
persons  on  whose  judgment  he  relied,  and 
cut  in  as  the  contest  was  becoming  critical. 
This  practice  soon  betrayed  to  those  he  had 
so  provoked  the  chinks  in  the  monster's 
armor.  He  was  assailable  and  punishable 
at  last,  then,  this  potent  monster — but  the 
attack  must  be  made  warily  and  cautiously. 
Accordingly,  impartial  bystanders,  ignorant 
of  the  plot,  began  to  observe  that  he  was 
degenerating  by  degrees  in  the  rank  of  his 
purchases,  and  at  last  becoming  utterly  reck- 
less, buying,  at  the  prices  of  the  sublimest 
rarities,  common  works  of  ordinary  litera- 
ture to  be  found  in  every  book-shop.     Such 


was  the  result  of  judiciously  drawing  hiiii 
on,  by  biddings  for  valueless  books,  on  the 
part  of  those  whom  he  had  outbid  in  the 
objects  of  their  desire.  Auctioneers  were 
surprised  at  the  gradual  change  coming  over 
the  book-market,  and  a  few  fortunate  peo- 
ple obtained  considerable  prices  for  articles 
they  were  told  to  expect  nothing  for.  But 
this  farce,  of  course,  did  not  last  long ;  and 
whether  or  not  he  found  out  that  he  had 
been  beaten  at  his  own  weapons,  the  de- 
vouring monster  disappeared  as  mysteriously 
as  he  had  come. 

Such  reminiscences  bring  vividly  before 
the  eye  the  scenes  in  which  they  took  place 
long,  long  ago.  If  any  one  in  his  early  youth 
has  experienced  some  slight  symptoms  of 
the  malady  we  are  discussing,  w^hich  his 
constitution,  through  a  tough  struggle  with 
the  world,  and  a  busy  training  in  after  life, 
has  been  enabled  to  throw  off,  he  will  yet 
look  back  with  fond  associations  to  the 
scenes  of  his  dangerous  indulgence.  The 
auction-room  is  often  the  centre  of  fatal  at- 
traction towards  it,  just  as  the  billiard-room 
and  the  rouge-et-noir  table  are  to  excesses 
of  another  kind.  There  is  that  august  tri- 
bunal, over  which  at  one  time  reigned  Scott's 
genial  friend  Ballantyne,  succeeded  by  the 
sententious  Tait  and  the  great  Nisbet. 
More  congenial,  however,  in  our  recollec- 
tion, is  the  more  remote  and  dingy  hall 
where  rough  Carfrae,  like  Thor,  flourished 
his  thundering  hammer.  There  it  was  that 
first  we  marked,  with  a  sort  of  sympathetic 
awe,  the  strange  and  varied  influence  of 
their  peculiar  maladies  on  the  book-hunters 
of  the  last  generation.  There  it  was  that 
we  first  handled  those  pretty  little  pets,  the 
Elzevir  classics,  a  sort  of  literary  bantams, 
which  are  still  dear  to  memory,  and  awaken 
old  associations  by  their  dwarfish  ribbed 
backs  like  those  of  ponderous  folios,  and 
their  exquisite,  but  now,  alas !  too  minute 
type.  The  eyesight  that  could  formerly 
peruse  them  with  ease  has  sufiered  decay, 
but  they  remain  unchanged;  and  in  this 
they  are  unlike  to  many  other  objects  of 
early  interest.  Children,  flowers,  animals, 
scenery  even,  all  have  undergone  mutation, 
but  no  perceptible  shade  of  change  has 
passed  over  these  little  reminders  of  old 
times.  There  it  was  that  we  first  could 
comprehend  how  a  tattered  dirty  fragment 
of  a  book  once  common  might  be  worth  a 
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deal  more  than  its  weight  in  gold.  There 
it  was  too,  that,  seduced  by  our  bad  exam- 
ple, the  present  respected  pastor  of  Ards- 
nishen  purchased  that  beautiful  Greek  New 
Testament,  by  Jansen  of  Amsterdam,  which 
he  loved  so,  in  the  freshness  of  its  acquisi- 
tion, that  he  took  it  with  him  to  church,  and, 
turning  up  the  text,  handed  it  to  a  venera- 
ble woman  beside  him,  after  the  fashion  of 
an  absorbed  and  absent  student  who  was 
apt  to  forget  whether  he  were  reading  Greek 
or  English.  The  presiding  genius  of  thQ 
place,  with  his  strange  accent,  odd  sayings, 
and  angular  motions,  accompanied  by  good- 
natured  grunts  of  grotesque  wrath,  became 
a  sort  of  household  figure.  The  dorsal 
breadth  of  pronunciation  with  which  he 
would  expose  "  Mr.  Ivory's  Erskine"  used 
to  produce  a  titter  which  he  was  always  at 
a  loss  to  understand.  Though  not  the  fash- 
ionable resort,  where  all  the  thorough  li- 
braries in  perfect  condition  went  to  be  ham- 
mered off,  and  though  it  was  a  place  where 
very  miscellaneous  collections  were  sold, 
and  therefore  bargains  might  be  expected 
by  those  who  knew  what  they  were  about, 
yet  sometimes  extraordinary  and  valuable 
collections  of  rare  books  came  under  his 
hammer,  and  created  an  access  of  more 
than  ordinary  excitement  among  the  deni- 
zens of  the  place.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
a  succession  of  valuable  fragments  of  early 
English  poetry  brought  prices  so  high,  and 
far  beyond  those  of  ordinary  expensive  books 
in  the  finest  condition,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
their  imperfections  were  their  merit;  and 
the  auctioneer,  momentarily  carried  off  with 
this  feeling,  when  the  high  prices  began  to 
sink  a  little,  remonstrated  thus,  *'  Going  so 
low  as  thirty  shillings,  gentlemen, — this 
curious  book — so  low  as  thirty  shillings — 
and  quite  iinperfect ! " 

Those  who  frequented  this  howf,  being 
generally  elderly  men,  have  now  nearly, 
all  departed.  The  thunderer's  hammer,  too, 
has  long  been  silenced  by  the  great  quieter. 
One  living  memorial  still  exists  of  that  scene 
— the  genial  and  then  youthful  assistant, 
whose  partiality  for  letters  and  literary  pur- 
suits made  him  often  monitor  and  kindly 
guide  of  the  raw  student,  and  who  now,  in  a 
higher  fi2ld,  exercises  a  more  important  in- 
fluence on  the  destinies  of  literature.  We 
passed  the  spot  the  other  day — it  was  not 
desolate  and  forsaken,  with  the  moss  grow- 
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ing  on  the  hearth-stone  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  flared  with  many  lights — a  thronged  gin- 
palace.  AVhen  we  heard  the  sounds  that  is- 
sued from  the  old  familiar  spot,  it  occurred 
to  us  that,  after  all,  there  are  worse  pursuits 
in  the  world  than  book-hunting. 

Perhaps,  by  the  way,  it  would  be  a  good 
practical  distinction  in  the  class  of  persons 
we  are  dealing  with,  to  divide  them  into  pri- 
vate prowlers  and  auction-hunters.  There 
are  many  other  modes  of  classifying  them, 
but  none  so  general.  They  might  be  classi- 
fied by  the  different  sizes  of  books  they  af- 
fect— as  folios,  quartos,  octavos,  and  duo- 
decimos— but  this  would  be  neither  an 
expressive  nor  a  dignified  classification.  In 
enumerating  the  various  orders  to  which 
Fitzpatrick  Smart  did  not  belong,  we  have 
mentioned  many  of  the  species,  but  a  great 
many  more  might  be  added.  Some  collec- 
tors lay  themselves  out  for  vellum-printed 
^^lumes  almost  solely.  There  are  such  not 
only  among  very  old  books,  but  among  very 
new  ;  for  of  a  certain  class  of  modern  books 
it  frequently  happens  that  a  copy  or  two  is 
printed  on  vellum,  to  catch  the  class  whose 
weakness  takes  that  direction. 

It  may  be  cited  as  a  signal  instance  of  the 
freaks  of  book-collecting,  that  of  all  men  in 
the  world,  Davoust,  the  rough  soldier,  who 
by  his  cool  courage  rose  from  the  position  of 
sergeant  to  be  Prince  of  Eckmuhl,  had  a  vel- 
lum library — but  so  it  was.  It  was  sold  in 
London  for  about  £1,400.  "The  crown  oc- 
tavos," says  Dibdin,  "  especially  of  ancient 
classics,  and  a  few  favorite  English  authors, 
I  brought  from  four  to  six  guineas.  The  first 
virtually  solid  article  of  any  importance,  or 
rather  of  the  greatest  importance,  in  the 
whole  collection,  was  the  matchless  Didot 
Horace  of  1799,  folio,  containing  the  orig- 
inal drawings,  from  which  the  exquisite  cop- 
perplate vignettes  were  executed.  This  was 
purchased  by  the  gallant  Mr.  George  Hib- 
bers  for  £140.  Nor  was  it  in  any  respect 
an  extravagant  or  even  dear  purchase." 

Some  collectors  may  be  styled  Rubricists, 
being  influenced  by  a  sacred  rage  for  books 
having  the  contents  and  marginal  references 
printed  in  red  ink.  Some  go  at  flowered 
capitals,  others  at  broad  margins.  These 
have  all  a  certain  amount  of  magnificence 
in  their  tastes ;  but  there  are  others  again 
whose  priceless  collections  are  like  the  stock- 
in-trade  of  a  wholesale  ballad-singer,  con- 
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sisting  of  chap-books,  as  they  are  termed — 
the  articles  dealt  in  by  pedlers  and  semi- 
mendicants  for  the  past  century  or  two. 
Some  affect  collections  relating  to  the  drama, 
and  lay  great  store  by  heaps  of  play-bills  ar- 
ranged in  volumes,  and  bound,  perhaps,  in 
costly  russia.  Of  a  more  dignified  grade  are 
perhaps  those  who  .have  lent  themselves  to 
the  collection  of  the  theses  on  which  aspi- 
rants after  university  honors  held  their  dis- 
putations or  impugnments.  Sometimes  out 
of  a  great  mass  of  rubbish  of  this  kind  the 
youthful  production  of  some  man  who  has 
afterwards  become  great  turns  up.  Of  these 
theses  and  similar  tracts  a  German,  Count 
Dietrich,  collected  some  hundred  and  forty 
thousand,  which  are  now  in  this  country. 

Collectors  there  have  been,  not  unimpor- 
tant for  number  and  zeal,  whose  mission  it 
is  to  purchase  books  marked  by  peculiar  mis- 
takes or  errors  of  the  press.  Several  editions 
of  the  Scriptures  are  valuable  for  blunders 
which  do  not  contribute  to  edification  in  the 
perusal ;  and  many  a  witticism  has  been 
launched  at  the  test  which  distinguishes  the 
genuine  Elzevir  edition  of  CcBsar  from  the 
spurious  imitations  of  it ;  viz.,  an  error  in 
the  paging.  A  collection  of  errors  of  the 
press,  old  and  new,  would  be  a  volume  full 
of  ludicrous  coincidences ;  for,  generally,  a 
resemblance  in  sound,  carrying  with  it  a  lu- 
dicrous incongruity  of  meaning,  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  slips.  There  have  been  cruel  in- 
stances of  printers'  blunders  in  our  own  days, 
like  the  fate  of  the  youthful  poetess  in  the 
Fudge  family : — 

"  When  I  talked  of  the  dewdrops  on  the  freshly 
blown  roses, 
The   nasty  things  printed  it  —  freshly  blown 
noses." 

A  solid  scholar  there  was,  who,  had  he 
been  called  to  his  account  at  a  certain  ad- 
vanced period  of  his  career,  might  have  chal- 
lenged all  the  world  to  say  that  he  had  ever 
used  a  false  quantity  or  committed  an  anom- 
aly in  syntax,  or  misspelt  a  foreign  name,  or 
blundered  in  a  quotation  from  a  Greek  or 
Latin  classic — to  misquote  an  English  au- 
thor is  a  far  lighter  crime,  but  even  to  this 
he  could  have  pleaded  not  guilty.  He  never 
made  a  mistake  in  a  date,  nor  left  out  a  Avord 
in  copying  the  title-page  of  a  volume  ;  nor  did 
he  ever,  in  affording  an  intelligent  analysis 
of  its  contents,  mistake  the  number  of  pages 
devoted  to  one  head.     As  to  the  higher  lit- 
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erary  virtues,  too,  his  sentences  were  all 
carefully  balanced  in  a  pair  of  logical  and 
rhetorical  scales  of  the  most  sensitive  kind ; 
and  he  never  perpetrated  the  atrocity  of  end- 
ing a  sentence  with  a  monosyllable,  or  using 
the  same  word  twice  within  the  same  five  lines, 
choosing  always  some  judicious  method  of 
circumlocution  to  obviate  reiteration.  Poor 
man !  in  the  pride  of  his  unspotted  purity, 
he  little  knew  what  a  humiliation  fate  had 
prepared  for  him.  It  happened  to  him  to 
have  to  state  how  Theodore  Beza,  or  some 
contemporary  of  his,  went  to  sea  in  a  Can- 
dian  vessel.  This  statement,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, when  the  sheet  was  going  through  the 
press,  caught  the  eye  of  an  intelligent  and 
judicious  corrector,  more  conversant  with 
shipping-lists  than  with  the  literature  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  saw  clearly  what  had 
been  meant,  and  took  upon  himself,  like  a 
man  who  hated  all  pottering  nonsense,  to 
make  the  necessary  correction  without  con- 
sulting the  author.  The  consequence  was, 
that  people  read  with  some  surprise,  under 
the  authority  of  the  paragon  of  accuracy, 
that  Theodore  Beza  had  gone  to  sea  in  a 
Canadian  vessel.  The  victim  of  this  calam- 
ity had  undergone  minor  literary  trials, 
which  he  had  borne  with  philosophical  equa- 
nimity ;  as,  for  instance,  when  inconsiderate 
people,  destitute  of  the  organ  of  veneration, 
thoughtlessly  asked  him  about  the  last  new 
popular  work,  as  if  it  were  something  that 
he  had  read  or  even  heard  of,  and  even  went 
so  far  in  their  contumelious  disrespect  as  to 
speak  to  him  about  the  productions  of  a  , 
certain  Charles  Dickens.  The  *'  Canadian  I 
vessel,"  however,  was  a  more  serious  disas- 
ter, and  was  treated  accordingly.  A  char- 
itable friend  broke  his  calamity  to  the  au- 
thor at  a  judicious  moment,  to  prevent  him 
from  discovering  it  himself  at  an  unsuitable 
time,  with  results  the  full  extent  of  which  no 
one  could  foresee.  It  was  an  affair  of  much 
anxiety  among  his  friends,  who  made  fre- 
quent inquiries  as  to  how  he  bore  himself  in 
his  affliction,  and  what  continued  to  be  t^ne 
condition  of  his  health,  and  especially  oi'  his 
spirits.  And  although  he  was  a  confi  rmed 
book-hunter,  and  not  unconscious  of  the 
merits  of  the  peculiar  class  of  boc)ks  now 
under  consideration,  it  may  be  feared  that  it 
was  no  consolation  to  him  to  reflect  that, 
some  century  or  so  hence,  his  books  and 
himself  would  be  known  only  by  the  curious 
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blunder  which  made  one  of  them  worth  the 
notice  of  the  book-fanciers. 

An  odd  accident  occurred  to  a  book  lately- 
published,  called  The  Men  of  the  Times.  It 
sometimes  happens  in  a  printing-office  that 
some  of  the  types,  perhaps  a  printed  line  or 
two,  fall  out  of  the  forme.  Those  in  whose 
hands  the  accident  happens,  generally  try  to 
put  things  to  rights  as  well  as  they  can,  and 
may  be  very  successful  in  restoring  appear- 
ances with  the  most  deplorable  results  to  the 
sense.  It  happened  thus  in  the  instance  we 
refer  to.  A  few  lines  dropping  out  of  the 
"Life  of  Robert  Owen,"  the  parallelogram 
Communist,  were  hustled,  as  the  nearest 
place  of  refuge,  into  the  biography  of  his 
closest  alphabetical  neighbor  —  "  Oxford, 
Bishop  of."  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
article  begins  as  follows : — 

"  Oxford,  the  Right  Reverend  Sam- 
uel WiLBERFORCE,  BiSHOP  OF,  was  born  in 
1805.  A  more  kind-hearted  and  truly  be- 
nevolent man  does  not  exist.  A  sceptic,  as 
regards  religious  revelation,  he  is  neverthe- 
less an  out-and-out  believer  in  spirit  move- 
ments." 

^  Whenever  this  blunder  was  discovered, 
the  leaf  was  cancelled ;  but  a  few  copies  of 
the  book  had  got  into  circulation,  which 
some  day  or  other  may  be  valuable. 

So  much  for  the  specimens  of  books  with 
blunders  in  them,  as  attracting  after  them  a 
special  class  of  collectors.  We  return  to  our 
old  opinion,  that  these  incidental  divisions 
are  too  numerous  and  complex  for  a  proper 
classification  of  book-hunters,  and  that  their 
most  effective  and  comprehensive  division  is 
into  the  private  prowler  and  the  auction- 
hunter.  The  difference  between  them  is 
something  like,  in  the  sporting  world,  that 
between  the  stalker  and  the  hunter  proper. 
Each  function  has  its  merits,  and  calls  for 
its  special  qualities  and  sacrifices.  The  one 
demands  placidity,  patience,  plausibility,  and 
unwearied  industry — such  attributes  as  those 
which  have  been  already  set  forth  in  the 
words  oi  the  Antiquary.  The  auction-room, 
on  the  other  hand,  calls  forth  courage, 
promptness,  and  the  spirit  of  adventure. 
There  is  wild  work  sometimes  there,  and 
men  find  themselves  carried  off  by  enthusi- 
asm and  competition  towards  pecuniary  sac- 
rifices which  at  the  threshold  of  the  auction- 
room  they  had  solemnly  vowed  to  themselves 
to  eschew.     But  such  sacrifices  are  the  trib- 


ute paid  to  the  absorbing  interests  of  the 
pursuit,  and  are  looked  upon  in  their  own 
peculiar  circle  as  tending  to  the  immortal 
honor  of  those  who  made  them.  This  field 
of  prowess  has,  it  is  said,  undergone  a  preju- 
dicial change  in  these  days,  the  biddings  be- 
ing nearly  altogether  by  dealers,  and  gentle- 
men-collectors gradually  moving  out  of  the 
field.  In  old  days  one  might  have  reaped 
for  himself,  by  bold  and  emphatic  biddings 
at  a  few  auctions,  a  niche  in  that  temple  of 
fame,  of  which  the  presiding  deity  is  Dr. 
Frognal  Dibdin ;  a  name  familiarly  abbrevi- 
ated in  that  of  Foggy  Dibdin.  His  descrip- 
tions of  auction  contests  are  perhaps  the 
best  and  most  readable  portions  of  his  tre- 
mendously overdone  books.  Conspicuous 
beyond  all  other  stands  forth  the  sale  of  the 
Roxburghe  library,  perhaps  the  most  emi- 
nent contest  of  that  kind  on  record.  There 
were  of  it  some  ten  thousand  separate  "  lots," 
as  auctioneers  call  them,  and  almost  every 
one  of  them  was  a  book  of  rank  and  mark  in 
the  eyes  of  the  collecting  community,  and 
had  been,  with  special  pains  and  care  and 
anxious  exertion,  drawn  into  the  vortex  of 
that  collection.  Although  it  was  created  by 
a  duke,  yet  it  has  been  rumored  that  most  of 
the  books  were  bargains,  and  that  the  noble 
collector  drew  largely  on  the  spirit  of  pa- 
tient perseverance  and  enlightened  sagacity 
for  which  Monkbarns  claims  credit.  The 
great  passion  and  pursuit  of  his  life  having 
been  of  so  peculiar  a  character — he  was  al- 
most as  zealous  a  hunter  of  deer  and  wild 
swans,  by  the  way,  as  of  books,  but  this  was 
not  considered  in  the  least  peculiar — it  was 
necessary  to  find  some  strange  influencing 
motive  for  his  conduct ;  so  it  has  been  said 
that  it  arose  from  his  having  been  crossed  in 
love  in  his  early  youth.  Such  crosses,  in 
general,  arise  from  the  beloved  one  dying, 
or  proving  faithless  and  becoming  the  wife 
of  another.  It  was,  however,  the  peculiarity 
of  the  duke's  misfortune,  that  it  arose  out  of 
the  illustrious  marriage  of  the  sister  of  his 
adopted.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  Though 
purchased  by  a  sacrifice  of  regal  rank,  yet 
there  would  be  many  countervailing  advan- 
tages in  the  position  of  an  affluent  British 
duchess  which  might  reconcile  a  young  lady , 
even  of  so  illustrious  a  descent,  to  the  sac- 
rifice, had  it  not  happened  that  Lord  Bute 
and  the  Princess  of  Wales    selected   her 
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younger  sister  to  be  the  wife  of  George  III. 
and  the  queen  of  Great  Britain,  long  known 
as  the  good  Queen  Charlotte. 

Then  there  arose,  it  seems,  the  necessity, 
as  a  matter  of  state  and  political  etiquette, 
that  the  elder  sister  should  abandon  the  al- 
liance with  a  British  subject.  So,  at  all 
events,  goes  the  story  of  the  origin  of  the 
duke's  bibliomania  ;  and  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  in  the  thoughts  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  when  he  said  of  him  that  "  youthful 
misfortunes,  of  a  kind  against  which  neither 
wealth  nor  rank  possess  a  talisman,  cast  an 
early  shade  of  gloom  over  his  prospects, 
and  gave  to  one  splendidly  endowed  with 
the  means  of  enjoying  society  that  degree  of 
reserved  melancholy  which  prefers  retire- 
ment to  the  splendid  scenes  of  gayety." 
Dibdin,  with  more  specific  precision,  after 
rambling  over  the  house  where  the  great 
auction  sale  occurred,  as  inquisitive  people 
are  apt  to  do,  tells  us  of  the  solitary  room 
occupied  by  the  duke,  close  to  his  library, 
in  which  he  slept  and  died :  "  all  his  migra- 
tions," says  the  bibliographer,  "  were  con- 
fined to  these  two  rooms.  When  Mr.  Nichol 
showed  me  the  very  bed  on  which  this  bib- 
liomaniacal  duke  had  expired,  I  felt — as  I 
trust  I  ought  to  have  felt  on  the  occasion." 
Scott  attributed  to  an  incidental  occurrence 
at  his  father's  table  the  direction  given  to 
the  great  pursuit  of  his  life.  "  Lord  Ox- 
ford and  Lord  Sunderland,  both  famous 
collectors  of  the  time,  dined  one  day  with 
the  second  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  when  their 
conversation  happened  to  turn  upon  the 
Editio  PHnceps  of  Boccaccio,  printed  in 
Venice  in  1474,  and  so  rare  that  its  very 
existence  was  doubted  of."  It  so  happened 
that  the  duke  remembered  this  volume  hav- 
ing been  offered  to  him  for  £100,  and  he  be- 
lieved he  could  still  trace  and  secure  it :  he 
did  so,  and  laid  it  before  his  admiring  friends 
at  a  subsequent  sitting.  "  His  son,  then 
Marquess  of  Beaumont,  never  forgot  the 
little  scene  upon  this  occasion,  and  used  to 
ascribe  to  it  the  strong  passion  which  he 
ever  afterwards  felt  for  rare  books  and  edi- 
tions, and  which  rendered  him  one  of  the 
most  assiduous  and  judicious  collectors  that 
ever  formed  a  sumptuous  library."  And 
this  same  Boccaccio  was  the  point  of  attack 
which  formed  the  climax  in  the  great  con- 
test of  the  Roxburghe  roup,  as  the  duke's 
fellow-countrymen  called  it. 
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The  historian  of  the  contest  terms  it  "  the 
Waterloo  among  book-battles,"  whereto 
"  many  a  knight  came  far  and  wide  from 
his  retirement,  and  many  an  unfledged  com- 
batant left  his  father's  castle  to  partake  of 
the  glory  of  such  a  contest."  He  also  tells 
us  that  the  honor  of  the  first  effective  shot 

'  was  due  to  a  house  in  the  trade — Messrs, 
Payne  and  Foss — by  whom  "  the  Aldine 
Greek  Bible  was  killed  oS"  the  first  in  the 
contest.  It  produced  the  sum  of  £4,  148. 
6d.  Thus  measuredly,  and  guardedly,  and 
even  fearfully,  did  this   tremendous  battle 

:  begin."  The  earliest  brilliant  affair  seems 
to  have  come  off  when  Lord  Spencer  bought 
two  Caxtons  for  £245,  a  feat  of  which  the 
closing  scene  is  recorded,  with  a  touching 
simplicity,  in  these  terms :  "  His  lordship 
put  each  volume  under  his  coat,  and  walked 
home  with  them  in  all  the  flush  of  victory 
and  consciousness  of  triumph."  As  every 
one  does  not  possess  a  copy  of  the  three 
costly  volumes  of  which  the  Bibliographical 
Decameron  consists  ;  and  further,  as  many 
a  one  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  them  has 
not  had  patience  and  perseverance  enough 
to  penetrate  to  the  middle  of  the  third  vol- 
ume, where  the  most  readable  part  is  to  be 
found,  let  us  here  give  a  characteristic  ex- 
tract describing  the  heat  of  the  contest : — 

"  For  two  and  forty  successive  days — with 
the  exception  only  of  Sundays — were  the 
voice  and  hammer  of  Mr.  Evans  heard  with 
equal  efficacy  in  the  dining-room  of  the  late 
duke,  which  had  been  appropriated  to  the 
vendition  of  the  books ;  and  within  that 
same  space  (some  thirty-five  feet  by  twenty) 
were  such  deeds  of  valor  performed,  and 
such  feats  of  book-heroism  achieved,  as 
had  never  been  previously  beheld,  and  of 
which  the  like  will  probably  never  be  seen 
again.  The  shouts  of  the  victors  and  the 
groans  of  the  vanquished  stunned  and  ap- 
palled you  as  you  entered.  The  striving 
and  press,  both  of  idle  spectators  and  de- 
tern:*.ned  bidders,  was  unprecedented.  A 
sprinkling  of  Caxtons  and  De  Wordes 
marked  the  first  day,  and  these  were  ob- 
tained at  high,  but,  comparatively  with  the 
subsequent  sums  given,  moderate,  prices. 
Theology,  jurisprudence,  philosophy,  and 
philology  chiefly  marked  the  earlier  days 
of  this  tremendous  contest ;  and  occasion- 
ally during  these  days  there  was  much  stir- 
ring up  of  courage,  and  many  hard  and 
heavy  blows  were  interchanged ;  and  the 
combatants  may  be  said  to  have  completely 
wallowed  themselves  in  the   conflict.       At 
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length  came  poetry,  Latin,  Italian,  and 
French :  a  steady  fight  yet  continued  to  be 
fought ;  victory  seemed  to  hang  in  doubtful 
scales — sometimes  on  the  one,  sometimes  on 
the  other  side  of  Mr.  Evans,  who  preserved 
throughout  (as  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to 
preserve)  a  uniform,  impartial,  and  steady 
course  ;  and  who  may  be  said  on  that  occa- 
sion, if  not  '  to  have  rode  the  whirlwind,' 
at  least  to  have  *  directed  the  storm.'  " 

But  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  histo- 
rian's narrative  cannot  be  fully  appreciated 
until  we  find  him  in  the  midst  of  the  climax 
of  the  contest — the  battle  which  gradually 
merged  into  a  single  combat — for  the  pos- 
session of  the  Venetian  Boccaccio.  Ac- 
cording to  the  established  historical  prac- 
tice, we  have  in  the  first  place  a  statement 
of  the  position  taken  up  by  the  respective 
"  forces." 

"  At  length  the  moment  of  sale  arrived. 
Evans  prefaced  the  putting-up  of  the  article 
by  an  appropriate  oration,  in  which  he  ex- 
patiated on  its  extreme  rarity,  and  conclud- 
ing by  informing  the  company  of  the  regret, 
and  even  anguish  of  heart,  expressed  by 
Mr.  Van  Praet  that  such  a  treasure  was  not 
to  be  found  in  the  imperial  collection  at 
Paris.  Silence  followed  the  address  of  Mr. 
Evans.  On  his  right  hand,  leaning  against 
the  wall,  stood  Earl  Spencer ;  a  little  lower 
down,  and  standing  at  right  angles  with  his 
lordship,  appeared  the  Marquess  of  Bland- 
ford.  Lord  Althorp  stood  a  little  backward, 
to  the  right  of  his  father.  Earl  Spencer." 

The  first  movement  of  the  forces  gives 
the  historian  an  opportunity  of  dropping  a 
withering  sneer  at  an  unfortunate  man,  so 
provincial  in  his  notions  as  to  suppose  that 
a  hundred  pounds  or  two  would  be  of  any 
avail  in  such  a  contest. 

"  The  honor  of  firing  the  first  shot  was 
due  to  a  gentleman  of  Scropshire,  unused 
to  this  species  of  warfare,  and  who  seemed 
to  recoil  from  the  reverberation  of  the  re- 
port himself  had  made.  *  One  hundred 
guineas,'  he  exclaimed.  Again  a  pause  en- 
sued ;  but  anon  the  biddings  rose  rapidly  to 
five  hundred  guineas.  Hitherto,  however, 
it  was  evident  that  the  firing  was  but  masked 
and  desultory.  At  length  all  random  shots 
ceased,  and  the  champions  before  named 
stood  gallantly  up  to  each  other,  resolving 
not  to  Hinch  from  a  trial  of  their  respective 
strengths.  A  thousand  guineas  were  bid  by 
Earl  Spencer — to  Avhich  the  marquess  added 
ten.  You  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  All 
eyes  were   turned  —  all  breathing  wellnigh 
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stopped — every  sword  was  put  home  within 
its  scabbard — and  not  a  piece  of  steel  was 
seen  to  move  or  to  glitter  except  that  which 
each  of  these  champions  brandished  in  his 
valorous  hand." 

But  even  this  exciting  sort  of  narrative 
will  tire  one  when  it  goes  on  page  after 
page,  so  that  we  must  take  a  leap  to  the 
conclusion.  "  Two  thousand  two  hundred, 
and  fifty  pounds,"  said  Lord  Spencer.  The 
spectators  were  now  absolutely  electrified. 
The  marquess  quietly  adds  his  usual  "  ten" 
and  so  there  an  end.  "  Mr.  Evans,  ere  his 
hammer  fell,  made  a  short  pause — and  in- 
deed, as  if  by  something  preternatural,  the 
ebony  instrument  itself  seemed  to  be  charmed 
or  suspended  in  the  mid-air.  However,  at 
last  down  dropped  the  hammer." 

Such  a  result  naturally  created  excitement 
beyond  the  book-collectors'  circle,  for  here 
was  an  actual  stroke  of  trade  in  which  a 
profit  of  more  than  two  thousand  per  cent 
had  been  netted.  It  is  easy  to  believe  in 
Dibdin's  statement  of  the  crowds  of  people 
who  imagined  they  were  possessors  of  the 
identical  Venetian  Boccaccio,  and  the  still 
larger  number  who  wanted  to  do  a  stroke 
of  business  with  some  old  volume,  endowed 
with  the  same  rarity  and  the  same  or  greater 
intrinsic  value.  The  general  excitement 
created  by  the  dispersal  of  the  Roxburghe 
collection,  proved  an  epoch  in  literary  his- 
tory, by  the  establishment  of  the  Roxburghe 
Club,  followed  by  a  series  of  others,  which, 
along  with  it,  have  contributed  to  literature 
a  class  of  books  deserving  of  separate  at- 
tention and  examination.  The  Roxburghe 
began  in  some  festive  meetings,  in  which 
the  minor  competitors  at  the  sale  seem  to 
have  assembled  to  fight  all  their  battles  over 
again  with  the  decanters  before  them.  We 
are  told  that,  after  duly  commemorating  their 
great  duke,  their  next  toast  was  "  The  im- 
mortal memory  of  Christopher  Valdarfer,  of 
Sweynheim  and  Pannartz,  Fust  and  Schceff"- 
hir."  These  toasts  must  have  had  a  peculiar 
fascination  for  Dibdin,  for  it  happens  oddly 
enough  to  be  within  our  knowledge,  that 
with  a  glass  of  the  potent  vi7i  du  pays  of 
the  Highlands  in  his  hand,  he  uttered  them 
on  the  top  of  Benlomond,  requiring  his 
guide  forthwith  to  do  them  honor.  The 
Celt  cordially  quafied  to  the  proper  names, 
deeming  them  to  be  those  of  respected 
landed  gentry,  though  not  of  his  own  neigh- 
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borhood ;  but  no  temptation  would  Induce 
him  to  pledge  to  the  other  toast,  which  he 
suspected  to  have  some  savor  of  diablerie 
in  it. 

Of  the  great  book-sales  that  have  been 
commemorated,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how 
seldom  they  embrace  ancestral  libraries  ac- 
cumulated in  old  houses  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  how  generally  they  mark 
the  short-lived  duration  of  the  accumulations 
of  some  collector  freshly  deposited.  One 
remarkable  exception  to  this  there  was  in 
the  Gordonstoun  library,  sold  in  1816.  It 
was  begun  by  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  a  Moray- 
shire laird  of  the  time  of  the  great  civil 
wars  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Earldom  of 
Sutherland,  and  a  man  of  great  political  as 
well  as  literary  account.  He  laid  by  heaps 
of  the  pamphlets,  placards,  and  other  docu- 
ments of  his  stormy  period,  and  thus  many  a 
valuable  morsel,  which  had  otherwise  disap- 
peared from  the  world,  left  a  representative 
in  the  Gordonstoun  collection.  It  was  in- 
creased by  a  later  Sir  Robert,  who  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  wizard.  He  belonged 
to  one  of  those  terrible  clubs  from  which 
Satan  is  entitled  to  take  a  victim  annually  ; 
.but  when  Gordon's  turn  came,  he  managed 
to  get  off  with  merely  the  loss  of  his  shadow ; 
and  many  a  Morayshire  peasant  has  testified 
to  having  seen  him  riding  forth  on  a  sunny 
day,  the  shadow  of  his  horse  visible,  with 
those  of  his  spurs  and  his  whip,  but  his  body 
offering  no  impediment  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  He  enriched  the  library  with  books 
on  necromancy,  demonology,  and  alchemy. 

The  greatest  book-sale  probably  that  ever 
was  in  the  world,  was  that  of  Heber's  collec- 
tion in  1834.  There  are  often  rash  estimates 
made  of  the  size  of  the  libraries,  but  those 
who  have  stated  the  number  of  his  books  in 
six  figures,  seem  justified  when  one  looks  at 
the  catalogue  of  the  sale,  bound  up  in  five 
thick  octavo  volumes.  For  results  so  mag- 
nificent, Richard  Heber's  library  had  but  a 
small  beginning,  according  to  the  memoir 
of  him  in  the  Oentlemaii's  Magazine,  where 
it  is  said,  that  "having  one  day  accidentally 
met  with  a  little  volume,  called  The  Vallie 
of  Varietie,  by  Henry  Peacham,  he  took  it 
to  the  late  Mr.  Bindlay  of  the  stamp-office, 
the  celebrated  collector,  and  asked  him  if 
this  was  not  a  curious  book.  Mr.  Bindlay, 
after  looking  at  it,  answered,  *' Yes — not 


very — ^but  rather  a  curious  book."  This 
faint  morsel  of  encouragement  was,  it  seems, 
suflScient  to  start  him  in  his  terrible  career, 
and  the  trifle  becomes  important  as  a  solemn 
illustration  of  the  obsta  principiis.  His 
labors,  and  even  his  perils,  were  on  a  par 
with  those  of  any  veteran  commander  who 
has  led  armies  and  fought  battles  during 
the  greater  part  of  a  long  life.  He  would 
set  off  on  a  journey  of  several  hundred  miles 
any  day  in  search  of  a  book  not  in  his  col- 
lection. Sucking  in  from  all  around  him 
whatever  books  were  afloat,  he  of  course 
soon  exhausted  the  ordinary  market ;  and 
to  find  a  book  obtainable  which  he  did  not 
already  possess,  was  an  event  to  be  looked 
to  with  the  keenest  anxiety,  and  a  chance  to 
be  seized  with  promptitude,  courage,  and 
decision.  At  last,  however,  he  could  not 
supply  the  cravings  of  his  appetite  without 
recourse  to  duplicates,  and  far  more  than 
duplicates.  His  friend  Dibden  said  of  him, 
"He  has  now  and  then  an  ungovernable 
passion  to  possess  more  copies  of  a  book 
than  there  were  ever  parties  to  a  deed  or 
stamina  to  a  plant ;  and  therefore  I  cannot 
call  him  a  duplicate  or  a  triplicate  collector." 
He  satisfied  his  own  conscience  by  adopting 
a  creed,  which  he  enounced  thus :  "  Why, 
you  see,  sir,  no  man  can  comfortably  do 
without  three  copies  of  a  book.  One  he 
must  have  for  his  show  copy,  and  he  will 
probably  keep  it  at  his  country-house ;  an- 
other he  will  require  for  his  own  use  and 
reference  ;  and  unless  he  is  inclined  to  part 
with  this,  which  is  very  inconvenient,  or 
risk  the  injury  of  his  best  copy,  he  must 
needs  have  a  third  at  the  service  of  his 
friends." 

This  last  necessity  is  the  key-note  to 
Heber's  popularity:  he  was  a  liberal  and 
kindly  man,  and  though,  like  Wolsey,  he 
was  unsatisfied  in  getting,  yet,  like  him,  in 
bestowing,  he  was  most  princely.  Many 
scholars  and  authors  obtained  the  raw  ma- 
terial for  their  labors  from  his  transcendent 
stores.  These,  indeed,  might  be  said  less 
to  be  personal  to  himself  than  to  be  a  fea- 
ture in  the  literary  geography  of  Europe. 
"  Some  years  ago,"  says  the  writer  in  the 
Oentleman^s  Magazine,  "  he  built  a  new  li- 
brary at  liis  house  at  Hodnet,  which  is  said 
to  be  full.  His  residence  at  Pimlico,  where 
he  died,  is  filled,  like  Magliabechi's  at  Flor- 
ence, with  books  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
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— every  chair,  every  table,  every  passage 
containing  piles  of  erudition.  He  had  an- 
other house  in  York  Street,  leading  to  Great 
James'  Street,  Westminster,  laden  from  the 
ground-floor  to  the  garret  with  curious  books. 
He  had  a  library  in  the  High  Street,  Ox- 
ford, an  immense  library  at  Paris,  another 
at  Antwerp,  another  at  Brussels,  another 
at  Ghent,  and  at  other  places  in  the  Low 
Countries  and  in  Germany." 

But  it  is  time  to  have  done,  at  least  for 
the  present.  It  has  been  our  function  in 
the  preceding  pages  to  expound  the  nature, 
illustrated  by  examples,  of  a  curious  human 
frailty ;  and  it  appears  to  us,  on  a  general 
retrospect,  that  we  have  performed  the  duty 
without  favor  or  compunction.  And  yet  we 
would  fain  hope  that  our  exposition  may 
occasion  more  of  general  sympathy  than  of 
scorn  or  antipathy.  To  this  end  we  would 
request  each  reader  to  lay  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  and  ask  himself  whether  there 
lurketh  not  somewhere  in  his  nature  a  me- 
mento of  his  appertaining  to  the  frail  and 
fallen  race  of  men,  which  perchance  to  a  se- 
vere censor  might  be  not  less  reprehensible 
than  the  weakness  of  the  book-hunter,  at 
least  in  its  milder  forms — some  enthusiasm, 
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fancy,  weakness,  hobby,  or  by  whatever 
gentler  name  you  call  it,  excluding  the  word 
vice,  or  any  term  that  infers  such  a  thing  ; 
and  if  it  be  not  so,  may  not  the  absence  be 
accounted  for  by  a  moral  ossification  of  the 
heart,  which  might  be,  beneficially  for  all 
parties,  exchanged  for  some  gentle  failing. 
So  let  us  be  charitable  and  sympathetic  with 
each  other,  rather  looking  for  the  soul  of 
goodness  that  is  in  things  evil,  than  measur- 
ing all  the  world  by  the  criterion  of  our  own 
virtues,  and  denouncing  all  who  do  not 
possess  them  exactly  of  the  like  quantity 
and  quality-^neither  more  nor  less.  This 
frame  of  mind  will  be  a  due  preparation  for 
estimating  a  scheme  we  have  in  view,  of 
showing  that  the  book-hunter  is  not  alto- 
gether a  noxious  animal  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  but,  like  other  hunters,  has  his  useful 
function  in  the  great  scheme  of  Providence. 
Thus  may  we  be  taught  to  apply  to  his  case, 
after  the  modern  system  of  treating  other 
mental  alienations  and  hallucinations,  that 
lenient  treatment  which,  by  developing  the 
gentler  forms  of  the  malady,  may  divest  it 
of  its  mischievous  characteristics,  and  turn 
it  even  to  good  account  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  mankind. 


Tke  Prevention  of  Spinal  Deformities,  especially 
of  Lateral  Cai-vatures.  By  Mathew  Roth, 
M.D.     Groombridge  and  Sons. 

Dr.  Rotii  explains  how  spinal  curvatures 
are  artificially  produced  by  a  multitiulc  of  bad 
priictices  which  prevail  in  schools  and  work- 
rooms, and  sets  forth  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
only  rational  mode  of  preventing  and  curing 
^lese  deformities.  He  relies  almost  exclusively 
on  hygienic  means  and  on  the  svstem  of  medical 
gymnastics  invented  by  the  celebrated  Swedish 
physician,  Dr.  Ijmg.— Spectator. 


The  Bishop's  Walk  and  the  Bishop's  Times.  By 
Orwell.  Edinburgh  :  Edmonston  and  Doug- 
las. Cambridge  and  Loudon :  Macmillaaand 
Co. 

"The  Bishop's  Walk"  is  the  name  of  a 
shady  avenue  at  the  west  end  of  Dunblade  Ca- 
thedral, which  is  said  to  have  been  a  favorite 


walk  with  Archbishop  Leighton  ;  and  the  poem 
which  bears  the  same  name  is  an  attempt  to  em- 
body the  author's  conception  of  the  character 
of  that  prelate.  To  it  are  appended  a  small 
number  of  minor  poems,  illustrative  of  the  times 
in  which  the  archbishop  lived.  The  Bishop's 
Walk  is  musical  and  pleasant ;  but  the  Bishop's 
Times  have  decidedly  the  advantage  both  in  vigor 
and  pathos. 


T7ie  Scripture  Law  of  Marriage,  with  reference  to 
the  Prohibited  Degrees.  By  John  Macrae, 
Minister  of  Hawick.     Edinburgh:    Macphail. 

A  DETAILED  Statement,  very  temperately  writ- 
ten, of  the  scriptural  arguments  against  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  law  of  marriage.  It 
may  bo  doubted  whether  Mr.  Macrae  will  suc- 
ceed in  convincing  any  of  his  opponents  ;  but 
his  pamphlet  certainly  deserves  to  be  welcomed 
by  all  those  who  are  already  of  his  way  of  think- 
ing.— Spectator. 
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From  The  New  York  Evening  Post. 
THE  UPRISING  OF   A  GREAT  NATION; 
Amid  the  silly  and  discordant  opinions  on 
American  affairs  expressed  by  foreign  writ- 
ers there  is  one  discussion  of  them  that  is  re- 
markable for  its  intelligence,  its  insight,  its 
logic,  and  its  nobleness  of  purpose.     It  is  I 
not  a  work  which,  like  some  of  the  London  i 
newspapers,  asks  "  "Why  does  not  the  United 
States  allow  itself  to  be  torn  to  pieces  limb 
from  limb  ;  "  nor  yet,  like  other  writers  that 
we  have  read,  deplores  the  existing  troubles 
with  a  kind   of  feminine   and  lachrymose 
whine ;  but  a  work  which  enters  upon  its 
subject  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  it, 
with  natural  acumen,  with  vigorous  logic, 
and  with  a  generous  and  honorable  sympa- 
thy. 

We  are  speaking  of  Count  Agenor  De 
Gasparin's  recent  work  upon  the  Crisis  of 
the  United  States  in  1861.  Its  name  will  be 
familiar  to  many  who  have  read  our  foreign 
news  items  and  correspondence  during  the 
past  few  weeks,  as  associated  with  the  high- 
est terms  of  commendation  for  those  excel- 
lencies which  we  have  just  accorded  to  it — 
*'  Un  Grand  Peuple  qui  se  relhe" 

The  adequate  translation  of  this  title  is 
hardly  possible  without  periphrasis.  "  A 
great  People  which  is  lifting  itself  up  "  would 
be  literal,  but  the  words  include  every  idea 
of  reform,  renovation,  resurrection,  and  re- 
vival. We  cannot  more  fully  defend  the 
significance  of  the  title  than  by  permitting 
M.  Gasparin  to  speak  for  himself  in  the  ar- 
gument which  prefaces  his  work  : — 

"  The  title  of  this  sketch  will  have  the  effect 
of  a  paradox.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that 
the  United  States  never  ceased  to  be  on  the 
ascending  grade  until  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln — that  they  have  been  descending 
since  that  day.  It  is  not  a  difficult  task,  and 
it  is  certainly  a  most  necessary  one,  to  prove 
that  opinion  absolutely  false.  Prior  to  the 
recent  triumph  of  the  adversaries  of  slavery, 
the  American  confederation,  in  spite  of  its 
external  progress  and  its  apparent  prosper- 
ity, suffered  from  a  formidable  malady  which 
bade  fair  to  become  mortal.  Now,  an  opera- 
tion has  been  performed,  the  pains  have  been 
aggravated,  and  for  the  first  time,  perhaps, 
the  seriousness  of  the  patient's  situation  has 
revealed  itself  to  unattentive  lookers-on. 
Shall  we  assert  that  this  situation  was  not 
serious  during  the  time  that  it  did  not  appear 
so?  Shall  we  call  that  crisis  deplorable 
which  alone  is  capable  of  bringing  a  cure  ? 


"  I  do  not  deplore  it ;  I  glorj'  in  it.  In 
this  energetic  reaction  against  the  evil,  I 
recognize  the  moral  vigor  of  a  people  bred 
to  the  laborious  conflicts  of  liberty.  The 
regeneration  (relevement)  of  a  people  is  one 
of  the  rarest,  the  most  marvellous  prodigies 
which  the  annals  of  humanity  can  present. 
Ordinarily,  nations  which  begin  to  totter, 
totter  more  and  more  until  the  end ;  rare 
must  be  the  energy  of  that  life  which  can 
recover  itself  and  check  the  progress  of  in- 
choate downfall. 

"After  a  strange  fashion  do  we  second 
that  generous  enterprise  on  which  the 
United  States  have  entered  with  so  much 
fortitude.  We  prophesy  them  nothing  but 
misfortune ;  almost  we  declare  to  them  that 
they  have  ceased  to  be ;  we  give  them  to 
know  that  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  they 
have  renounced  their  greatness,  precipitated 
themselves  headlong  into  an  abyss,  ruined 
their  prosperity,  sacrificed  their  future,  and 
rendered  henceforth  impossible  that  magnif- 
icent career  which  had  been  reserved  for 
them.  Mr.  Buchanan,  w^e  seem  to  tell  them, 
is  the  last  President  of  the  Union. 

"  Thank  God !  this  is  a  lie.  But  lately 
the  United  States  were  marching  to  destruc- 
tion ;  but  lately,  in  thinking  of  them  we  had 
cause  enough  for  lamentation.  MVe  could 
count  those  few  remaining  steps  which  must 
be  accomplished  by  them  for  the  union  of 
their  destiny  with  that  of  an  institution 
righteously  accursed  and  doomed  to  perish 
— an  institution  which  touches  only  to  defile 
and  to  destroy.  To-day  a  new  perspective 
opens  on  us  :  there  will  be  fighting  to  do, 
work  and  suffering  ;  the  crime  of  a  century 
is  not  to  be  expiated  in  a  day.  Not  without 
effort  can  men  return  to  the  right  way  so  long 
ago  abandoned,  not  without  sacrifice  can  they 
burst  the  fetters  of  base  tradition  and  an- 
cient complicity  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  the  hour  of  effort  and  of  sacrifice,  how- 
ever painful,  is  the  very  hour  of  deliverance. 
The  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  will  be  one  of 
the  great  dates  of  American  history ;  it 
closes  the  past,  but  it  opens  the  future.  For, 
granting  that  the  present  spirit  be  kept  alive, 
and  that  extravagant  compromise  (conces- 
sions) shall  not  succeed  in  undoing  that  which 
is  done,  it  inaugurates  a  new  era,  both  purer 
and  grander  than  the  one  which  it  has  just 
concluded. 

"  Let  me  be  accused  of  optimism — I  con- 
fess it  willingly.  I  hold  that  in  this  world 
optimism  is  frequently  in  the  right.  We 
have  need  of  hope,  we  need  now  and  then  to 
get  some  good  news,  now  and  then  to  look 
on  the  bright  side  of  things.  The  bright 
side  is  often  the  true  side  ;  if  love  wears  a 
bandage  I  perceive  a  triple  bandage  over 
the  eyes  of  hate.     Good- will  has  its  privi- 
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leges,  and  I  believe  that  I  am  judging  the 
United  States  from  none  the  less  advanta-  . 
geous  point  of  observation  because  they  in-  j 
spire  me  with  a  serious  sympathy,  because  ! 
after  having  groaned  over  their  errors  and  \ 
trembled  for  their  perils  I  now  joyfully  salute  j 
that  noble  and  virile  course  of  policy  whose  j 
symptom  is  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.     Is  ; 
it  not  true  that  at  the  first  news  of  it  we  all 
seemed  to  be  breathing  a  puff  of  pure,  free 
air,  wafted  to  us  from  across  the  ocean  ? 

"  In  a  time  like  our  own  it  is  delightful  to 
feel  that  certain  principles  are  living  still ; 
that,  cost  what  it  may,  they  are  making 
themselves  obeyed  ;  that  even  yet  questions 
of  conscience  may  now  and  then  outweigh 
questions  of  profit.  I  have  always  thought 
that  the  principal  conquest  of  the  nineteenth 
century  would  be  the  abolition  of  slavery ; 
that  this  would  be  its  recommendation  in 
the  eyes  of  posterity,  its  atonement  for  its 
many  weaknesses.  As  for  us,  old  soldiers 
of  emancipation,  who,  at  the  tribunal  and 
elsewhere,  have  fought  under  its  banner  the 
last  twenty  years  or  more,  it  will  without 
doubt  be  permitted  us  to  see  in  the  triumph 
of  our  American  friends  something  widely 
diflferent  from  a  subject  for  lamentation." 

Not  only  because  it  is  the  keynote  of  the 
book  and  logically  necessary,  but  because 
there  is  something  in  it  which  goes  home 
to  the  heart  have  we  given  M.  Gasparin's 
introduction  entire.  There  is  something  es- 
pecially refreshing  to  American  spirits,  in 
this  hour  of  our  struggle  for  national  exist- 
ence, something  bracing  and  emboldening 
in  the  sound  of  this  Old  World  voice  in 
generously  calling  to  the  New  World,  "I 
love  you !  "  It  is  the  rebound  of  that  "  puff 
of  pure  free  air  "  which,  in  November  last, 
was  wafted  to  M.  Gasparin  *'  across  the 
ocean."  Truly  this  invigorating  breeze 
blows  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  We 
should  have  looked  for  it  a  little  further  to 
the  North  and  West.  Since  the  peace  of 
1814,  America  has  gradually  been  growing 
to  regard  England  as  the  source  of  all  her 
favoring  winds  and  gales  of  benediction. 
Once,  to  be  sure,  the  atmosphere  looked 
squally  in  that  direction  when  an  eastern 
boundary  was  to  be  settled;  once  again, 
during  our  little  difference  upon  the  subject 
of  the  north-western — but  General  Scott 
brought  back  blue  sky  in  the  first  instance, 
and  an  Ashburton  in  the  second. 

In  the  main,  we  have  passed  the  time 
since  that  war  by  which  our  right  to  a  com- 
merce was  vindicated,  in  pleasant  little  in- 


ternational dinners,  where  "  a  common  ori- 
gin and  language "  was  the  favorite  topic 
that  followed  the  removal  of  the  tablecloth ; 
in  the  interchange  of  diplomatic  courtesies, 
in  congratulations  upon  the  identity  of  our 
national  interests,  and  in  abundant  proph- 
ecies of  a  harmony  of  feeling  which  should 
be  world  without  end.  To  crown  the  as- 
surances of  fast  friendship  by  a  still  more 
splendid  ceremony  than  any  in  the  past,  we 
made  last  year  such  an  ovation  for  the  next 
heritor  of  the  British  throne,  that  but  for 
the  occasional  proffer  of  a  hand-shake  by 
some  republican  not  quite  cm  fait  of  the 
etiquette,  of  course,  the  princely  progress 
might  have  been  imagined  a  common  form 
of  American  amusement.  When  we  saw 
the  pageant,  the  festival  flowers  strewn  in 
the  way,  heard  the  music  of  trumpets  and 
hurrahs,  even  the  least  sanguine  of  us  said 
cheerfully,  "  Now,  beyond  doubt,  we  are 
joined  to  England  by  indissoluble  ties. 

FRANCE  AND  AMERICA. 

It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  our  serious  exam- 
ination, however,  in  spite  of  "  common  lan- 
guage and  origin,"  whether  France  be  not 
the  better  party  of  the  second  part  to  Amer- 
ica's covenant  of  eternal  friendship.  That 
she  is  one  with  us  neither  in  blood  nor  tongue 
may  be  but  a  specious  objection  to  such  an 
alliance.  Perhaps  nations,  like  individuals, 
find  none  the  healthier  result  for  marrying 
within  certain  degrees  of  consanguinity. 
Two  fraternal  races  may  undervalue  each 
other  through  that  familiarity  which  breeds 
contempt,  as  well  as  two  fraternal  men.  It 
is  just  possible  that  England,  like  history, 
is  not  yet  far  enough  from  Trenton,  New 
Orleans  and  Lundy's  Lane  to  strike  an  im- 
partial balance  between  the  parties  to  those 
struggles.  It  may  be  asking  too  much  of  her 
magnanimity  to  expect  her  loving  prayers  for 
the  preserved  integrity  of  that  nation  which 
first  tore  from  her  skirts  her  larger  share  of 
landed  territory,  and  then  wrested  from  her 
hands  the  title  to  sole  supremacy  of  the  seas. 
Last  of  all,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  England 
has  never  been  famous,  in  the  days  of  her  last 
prosperity,  for  looking  at  the  vital  questions 
of  a  foreign  people,  through  other  than  the 
eyes  of  selfish  interest.  If  the  bland  and 
world-wise  cotton-spinner  has  succeeded 
within  her  borders  to  the  stern  old  Hound- 
head,  who  was  a  less  agreeable  guest  at  in- 
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ternational  banquets  but  a  sturdier  stickler 
for  disagreeable  principle,  we  cannot  de- 
maud  of  her  that  for  our  sake  she  turn  back 
the  hour-hand  of  her  commercial  progress 
two  centuries  to  Oliver  Cromwell. 

With  France  we  have  never  had  a  serious 
quarrel.  On  the  middle  ground  between  us 
there  are  no  Waterloos  to  be  "  revendiquees" 
She  has  helped  our  wars  with  her  Lafayette, 
our  political  philosophy  with  her  De  Toc- 
queviile.  In  her  bosom  our  art  and  our 
literature  have  ever  found  an  unsupercilious 
hospitality ;  and  from  the  beginning  of  Amer- 
ican existence,  the  exchange  of  thought  has 
been  freer,  more  cordial,  and  on  more  equal 
terms  than  between  any  other  two  nations 
of  the  civilized  world.  There  is  no  danger 
of  her  ever  arrogating  to  herself  the  sole 
curatorship  of  a  language  which  we  have  in 
common,  or  of  her  standing  at  the  concier- 
gerie  of  our  common  literature  with  patron- 
izing kindness  to  admit  our  men  of  genius 
to  a  chamber  in  the  fifth  story  of  common 
place.  The  first  and  most  perspicuous  rea- 
son is  that,  in  the  etymological  sense,  our 
language  and  literature  are  not  in  common. 
The  second  and  most  weighty  is  the  many- 
sided  fairness  of  the  French  mind — its 
capacities  for  looking  beyond  its  own  boun- 
daries, and  throwing  itself  into  other  cir- 
cumstances than  its  own,  with  a  vivid  ap- 
preciation. 

Whether  France  in  this  struggle  take  po- 
litical part  with  us  or  not,  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  of  the  popular  sympathy  of  a 
nation  whose  only  metropolitan  journal  which 
ranges  itself  by  the  side  of  the  London  Times 
and  our  traitors  is  Le  Fays,  the  feeblest  in 
management,  wellnigh  the  poorest  in  sup- 
port, of  all  the  French  periodicals.  Though 
it  seems  a  strange  thing  to  say,  that  the  ap- 
preciation our  of  American  life,  thought,  and 
present  posture  may  be  better  sought  not  at 
the  hands  of  the  nation  which  confessedly 
most  resembles  us  in  its  free  form  of  gov- 
ernment, but  of  the  people  whom  we  are 
accustomed  to  pity  as  groaning  under  abso- 
lute tyranny;  we  must  question  if  France 
be  not  our  more  intelligent,  our  sincerer 
friend  and  student  than  England.  Certainly, 
at  any  rate,  we  have  never  found  one  of  our 
insular  brethren  who,  in  understanding  of 
our  general  life,  approached  De  Tocqueville, 
nor  any  Englishman  wlio  comprehends  our 
present  posture  like  Do  Gasparin. 


M.    GASPARIN   ON   AMERICAN   SLAVERY. 

To  return  to  our  author.  M.  Gasparin  de- 
votes his  first  chapter  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  American  slavery.  The  tone  of  his 
analysis  is  most  temperate  and  reasonable. 
He  expressly  disavows  any  opinion  of  the 
subject  matter  formed  by  generalization  from 
selected  cases  of  extreme  hardship.  We 
should  calumniate  the  South,  he  tells  us, 
were  we  to  judge  it  by  a  collection  of  atro- 
cious acts,  as  we  should  wrong  France  by 
forming  a  judgment  of  her  social  condition 
on  the  basis  of  the  Police  Gazette.  In  the 
advertising  columns  of  its  own  newspapers, 
in  the  pages  of  its  own  statute  books  he 
seeks  for  the  illustration  of  the  Southern  pe- 
culiar institution.  That  it  is  jjossihle  to 
break  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie,  to 
tear  the  child  from  the  mother's  breast,  to 
violate  the  chastity  of  the  Avoman  unpun- 
ished, unrestrained ;  to  brand  the  back  and 
fetter  the  limbs  of  the  man,  to  lash,  to  hunt 
with  bloodhounds,  even  to  kill  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  hundred  eyes,  while  no  voices  ac- 
company them  which  can  be  raised  in  a  court 
of  justice — that  these  things  are  possible, 
not  that  they  are  daily  and  universal,  nor 
that  many  kind  masters  do  not  live  far  within 
the  limits  of  their  statutory  power — is  the 
onus  of  De  Gasparin's  charge  against  slav- 
ery. But  this  chapter,  save  as  coming  from 
a  French  source,  and  being  unusually  wise 
and  temperate  for  a  foreigner  who  has  no 
complicity  in  the  evil  of  which  he  treats,  has 
nothing  especially  novel  to  an  American. 

THE  ELECTION  OF  MR.  LINCOLN. 

The  second  chapter  is  concerned  with  a 
brief  review  of  the  gradual  lapse  of  the  United 
States  into  the  hands  of  the  slave  power, 
down  to  the  period  of  last  November — 
"  Where  were  they  going  before  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's election."  It  sets  out  with  the  follow- 
ing proposition : — 

"  If  the  pro-slavery  party  had  carried  off 
one  more  triumph  the  United  States  would 
have  gone  to  their  death." 

This  proposition  M. Gasparin  characterizes 
as  likely  to  seem  strange  at  first  sight,  but 
there  are  few  lovers  of  the  Union  on  this 
side  the  water  who  would  feel  like  disjmt- 
ing  it. 

It  is  supported,  first,  by  a  review  of  the 
policy  inaugurated  by  the  fathers  of  the  re- 
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public,  and  by  them  believed  essential  to  its 
prosperous  growth — ^^parqiier  Vesclavage ' 
— to  hem  slavery  in,  palisade  it,  make  it,  if 
preserved  it  must  be,  a  preserve  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word.  Next,  the  gradual  de- 
clension from  the  old  faith  is  illustrated  by 
the  series  of  disgraceful,  though  at  the  time 
seemingly  expedient,  concessions  to  a  slave 
power  which,  thus  ^^ packed  in"  was  dying 
in  vacuo,  dating  from  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise to  its  annulment,  the  Kansas  outrages 
and  the  final  abasement  of  the  central  power 
under  the  heel  of  the  slave  oligarchy  during 
the  closing  hours  of  Buchanan's  administra- 
tion. 

"  And  it  was  thither,"  exclaims  M.  De 
Gasparin,  "just  into  that  degree  of  disorder 
and  degradation,  that  a  noble  people  was  for 
so  many  years  suffering  itself  to  be  dragged 
headlong,  plunging  deeper  and  deeper  every 
day,  one  by  one  abandoning  its  guarantees, 
forfeiting  its  title  to  the  respect  of  other  na- 
tions, drawing  nearer  the  abyss,  watching 
the  approach  of  that  hour  when  regenera- 
tion should  become  impossible,  bringing 
down  curses  on  its  head,  and  forcing  those 
who  loved  it  to  meditate  the  words  of  one 
of  its  most  illustrious  chieftains,  *  I  tremble 
for  my  country  when  I  remember  that  God 
is  just! ' " 

Were  not  all  party  barriers  now  swept 
away  by  the  flood-tide  of  a  united  North, 
that  party  which  brought  the  present  Ad- 
ministration into  power  might  be  proud  to 
call  attention  to  the  noble  defence  of  its  mo- 
tives contained  in  the  third  chapter  :  "  What 
is  signified  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln." 
To  a  Republican,  accustomed  as  he  was  be- 
fore the  fall  of  Sumter  to  hear  himself  con- 
founded with  the  extreme  wing  of  the  aboli- 
tion party  by  opponents  who,  knowing  better, 
should  huve  spoken  fairer,  there  is  some- 
thing astonishing  in  the  vigorous  grasp  with 
which  a  foreigner  like  De  Gasparin  handles 
the  great  question  of  last  November,  and 
the  clear-sightedness  with  which  he  points 
out  the  real  issue.  Not  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  but  its  restriction  within  the  guar- 
anteed bounds — a  return  to  the  policy  of  the 
fathers — the  emparquement,  the  fencing  in  of 
the  evil.  That  this  was  the  design  of  the 
electors  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  Gasparin  both  sees 
and  proves  admirably.  That  ultimately  this 
would  have  led  to  the  result  of  perfect  free- 
dom, Gasparin  likewise  has  no  doubt ;  but 
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he  asserts,  as  is  true  beyond  gainsay,  that  that 
result  was  no  direct  motive  to  any  leader  of 
the  party,  no  portion  of  its  scheme,  and  to 
many  of  the  voters  not  even  a  desirable  re- 
sult, however  ultimate. 

M.  GASPARIN  ON  AilERICAX  CIVILIZATION. 

At  his  fourth  chapter  our  author  pauses 
in  the  discussion  of  America's  present  polit- 
ical aspect  for  a  philosophical  digression 
upon  the  general  characteristics  of  Ameri- 
can civilization.  He  is  as  happy  as  usual  in 
his  title:  "What  we  are  to  think  of  the 
United  States."  Do  not  fancy  that  he  serves 
us  with  any  rechauffee  of  De  Tocqueville. 
'NMiile  arriving  at  some  of  the  conclusions 
of  that  eminent  observer,  he  has  still  inves- 
tigated and  pondered  largely  for  himself. 
His  reading  of  our  statistics  is  up  to  the 
level  of  the  present  day.  With  most  ex- 
emplary fairness  he  weighs  our  popular  vir- 
tues against  our  isolated  and  glaring  faults, 
refusing  to  hold  responsible  for  the  repudia- 
tion of  Mississippi  a  whole  nation  whose 
struggle  to  live  honestly  within  its  means 
has  been  more  earnest  than  that  of  any  com- 
monwealth upon  the  globe.  The  stale  slan- 
der that  wo  are  without  literature  he  repeats 
only  to  refute  it  by  our  catalogue  of  illus- 
trious names.  Our  system  of  common-school 
education  has  at  once  his  understanding  and 
his  admiration.  But  that  portion  of  his  dis- 
cussion which  will  strike  readers  as  most 
remarkable,  coming  from  a  Frenchman,  is 
the  thorough  sympathy  which  he  exhibits 
with  our  voluntary  plan  of  religious  train- 
ing— our  Sunday  schools,  numbering  twenty 
thousand,  directed  by  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  teachers,  embracing  more  than  a 
million  pupils,  of  whom  at  least  ten  thou- 
sand are  adults.  *•  Compute,"  says  De  Gas- 
parin, "  the  power  of  such  an  instrument !  " 

THE  CHRISTIAN  VIEW. 

The  two  chapters  next  following  are  of  the 
strongest  interest,  although  nothing  in  their 
facts  is  new  to  us.  Their  titles  show  w^hat 
they  are :  "  The  Churches  and  Slavery ;  " 
"  The  Gospel  and  Slavery."  Both  of  them 
treat  of  the  mutual  interactions  between  a 
barbarous  system,  whose  tendency  is  to  en- 
slave all  men  either  by  their  bodies  or  their 
conscience,  and  the  religion  of  Christ,  which 
makes  all  men  free  indeed.  Were  there  not 
so  much  in  the  portion  of  the  book  still  un- 
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reached  by  us,  which  for  novelty  of  thought 
demands  all  the  attention  that  can  be  given  in 
our  limited  space,  we  could  not  refrain  from 
dwelling  on  these  two  chapters  at  large. 
There  is  something  indescribably  alluring  in 
their  noble  fairness  to  both  the  clashing  sec- 
tions of  our  country — to  the  Christian  men  of 
the  North  and  South,  who  differ  so  widely  in 
their  views  on  the  moral  aspect  of  our  politi- 
cal incubus.  As  we  read  this  portion  of  De 
Gasparin's  inquiry  we  are  continually  say- 
ing to  ourselves :  "  This  is  the  very  point 
of  view  we  have  long  been  trying  to  occupy 
in  vain  !  This  is  the  position  from  which  a 
man  may  be  sorry  for  the  errors  while  he 
loves  the  persons  of  those  true  Christian 
people  whose  intellects  are  blinded  to  the 
crime  of  slavery — where  he  may  calmly  ac- 
knowledge that  it  is  the  intellect  which  errs, 
and  not  the  heart."  Have  we  never  striven 
for  patience  with  those  theologians  who 
prate  of  Onesimus  and  the  curse  of  Canaan, 
and  after  every  effort  failed  utterly  to  per- 
ceive how  any  man,  not  corrupt  as  well  as 
blind,  could  prop  the  tottering  fabric  of  the 
**  sum  of  all  villanies  "  by  the  sublime  but- 
tress of  God's  free  word  ?  If  we  have  (and 
many  Northern  men  are  still  so  human  and 
imperfect  as  to  lack  that  greatest  of  divine 
gifts,  charity  for  nncharity),  then  these  two 
chapters  of  M.  Gasparin  will  do  us  good. 
Do  not  think,  however,  that  he  supports 
with  his  logic  those  for  whom  he  makes  al- 
lowance in  his  love.  He  is  fully  persuaded 
of  the  essential  antagonism  between  the 
slavery  of  man  and  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
He  has  no  doubt  that,  although  it  be  in  the 
divine  plaji  that  the  two,  like  all  earthly 
good  and  evil,  should  for  awhile  co-exist  in 
America — the  good  silently  modifying  the 
evil  and  rendering  it  less  unbearable,  the 
evil  greatly  hampering  the  efficiency  of  the 
good— the  balance  of  the  counteractions  is 
on  the  gospel  side — that  the  Truth  of  Christ 
shall  presently  rise  to  shake  itself  loose  from 
the  ignorance  of  men — yes,  that  this  very 
process  is  taking  place  in  the  grand  conflict 
of  1861. 

After  expressing  a  sympathy,  again  unex- 
pected in  the  French  mind,  with  our  marked 
American  tendency  to  the  introduction  of 
Christian  motives  and  biblical  illustrations 
into  the  arena  of  political  life — after  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  struggle  going  on  between 
the  gospel  and  our  national  sin  in  our  news- 


papers, pulpits,  legislative  assemblies  and 
election  combats — Gasparin  closes  his  sixth 
chapter  with  this  fine  appeal  v — 

*'The  mind  is  agitated  by  a  mere  im- 
agination of  the  horrors  which  follow  in  the 
wake  of  civil  war.  But,  oh,  could  the  Chris- 
tians of  America  come  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand the  grandeur  of  the  role  reserved  for 
them  by  God,  and  the  extent  of  those  resp#n- 
sibilities  which  weigh  upon  them  !  To  take 
an  uncompromising  stand  against  slavery — 
to  remove  their  last  pretext  from  those  sin- 
cere men  who  are  trying  to  reconcile  it  with 
the  gospel ;  to  organize  in  the  North  the  ac- 
tion of  an  immense  moral  energy ;  to  ad- 
dress the  South  in  words  conceived  at  once 
in  truth  and  charity ;  to  make  tireless  ap- 
peal to  the  heart  of  both  master  and  slave  ; 
to  prepare  against  the  moment  of  peril  this 
guarantee  which  naught  else  can  replace — 
good  faith  in  common  between  whites  and 
blacks  ;  not  to  lose  courage  even  when  all 
seems  lost;  to  practise  the  trade  of  Chris- 
tians,  which  co7isists  in  pursuing  and  realiz- 
ing the  impossible ;  to  show  the  world  once 
more  what  power  resides  in  justice — this  is 
a  noble  task  to  be  accomplished." 

In  the  seventh  chapter,  entitled  "  The  Ac- 
tual Crisis,"  De  Gasparin  lays  down  propo- 
sitions upon  the  natural  and  probable  fate 
of  the  secession  movement,  which,  however 
familiar  in  the  United  States,  must  be  strik- 
ingly novel  in  Europe.  Boldly  pronouncing 
the  American  nation  to  be  not  a  pact  but  a 
sovereignty,  and  supporting  this  assertion  by 
the  same  line  of  argument  adopted  in  Mot- 
ley's recent  admirable  letter,  he  draws  from 
his  premises  the  conclusion  that  secession 
from  the  commonwealth  formally  consoli- 
dated by  the  constitution  of  1787  is  nothing 
less  than  revolution  in  terms.  He  proceeds 
to  show  that  the  motive  power  of  secession 
is  no  dissatisfaction  with  the  enforcement  of 
slavery's  constitutional  rights  under  the  old 
Union — but  a  discontent  with  the  measure 
of  those  rights  themselves  ;  that  the  object 
of  the  revolutionists  is  the  foundation  of  an 
empire  in  which  slavery  shall  be  pivotal  and 
paramount — whose  energies  shall  be  directed 
to  the  acquirement  of  new  territory  for  the 
spread  of  the  institution,  until  all  America 
shall  become  a  "  collossal  negro-prison " 
from  Havana  to  the  Pacific,  from  Delaware 
Bay  to  Uruguay ;  and  that  with  a  people 
whose  first  legislative  measure  was  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Tariff  of  1857,  the 
profession  of  free-trade  tendencies  can  be 
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but  a  plausible  shift  for  obtaining  foreign 
recognition  on  false  pretences.  Surely,  the 
nation  which  sets  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  at  its 
head,  and  'inaugurates  its  anarchical  emeute 
at  the  state  which  has  ever  clamored  fiercely 
for  a  revival  of  the  ocean  slave  trade,  can 
have  no  other  object  in  the  alacrity  with 
which  it  prohibits  that  trade  than  the  seduc- 
tion of  the  slave-producing  states  into  com- 
plicity with  its  rebellion.  All  of  these  con- 
clusions, in  America,  have  long  since  become 
acknowledged  facts.  It  is  not  credible  that 
a  man  who  so  evidently  reads  our  annals  of 
American  opinion  should  have  arrived  at 
these  conclusions  utterly  unaided.  Still,  it 
is  almost  as  great  a  compliment  to  M.  De 
Gasparin  to  confess  that  at  his  distance  he 
sees  them,  as  that  he  originated  them  en- 
tirely by  himself.  We  would  that  he  were 
equally  sustained  by  facts  in  the  pre-conclu- 
sion  that  no  European  state  could  have  the 
unprincipled  hardihood  to  acknowledge  the 
standing  of  any  such  compact  of  filibusters 
as  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

With  a  prophecy,  not  unheard  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  that  even  supposing  the  South- 
ern Confederacy  maintain  itself,  the  result, 
though  an  utter  extinction  of  all  the  old 
Federal  guarantees,  will  be  universal  eman- 
cipation in  the  course  of  time,  and  with  a 
congratulation  to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  Cab- 
inet upon  the  providential  overruling  of  se- 
cession for  the  untrammelling  of  their  hands 
in  those  salutary  measures  which  otherwise 
had  certainly  been  strangled  by  the  South, 
De  Gasparin  concludes  his  seventh  chapter. 
Thus  far  it  is  the  wisest,  the  clearest-sighted, 
the  profoundest  of  all. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  TE[E  CRISIS. 

The  eighth  chapter  of  M.  Gasparin  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  "Probable  Conse- 
quences of  the  Crisis."  Speaking  of  the 
Border  States,  whose  action,  happily  for  the 
lover  of  the  Union,  was,  at  the  date  of  that 
writing,  to  say  the  least,  uncertain,  De  Gas- 
parin uses  the  following  language  : — 

"  It  is  to-day  that  the  Border  States  must 
choose  sides,  and  to-day,  therefore,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  offer  to  their  natural  irresolution 
the  support  of  a  policy  as  firm  as  it  is  mod- 
erate. Exposed,  without  defence,  to  thie 
passionate  solicitations  of  the  extreme  South, 
they  are  only  too  liable  to  yield,  provided 
the  conduct  of  the  Federal  power  give  them 


reason  to  believe  that  no  serious  obstacles 
will  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  separation. 

' '  We  must  recollect  that  here  we  have 
to  do  with  ignorant  communities  in  bondage 
to  their  prejudices,  and  which,  upon  ques- 
tions affecting  the  cause  of  slavery,  have 
never  tolerated  the  faintest  shadow  of  dis- 
cussion. Communities  like  these  are  capa- 
ble of  committing  the  most  enormous  follies  ; 
panics,  sudden  resolves,  felse  unanimities, 
are  indigenous  to  them.  Of  old,  men  pitied 
the  kings  who  lived  among  a  shoal  of  flat- 
terers ;  it  was  said  (and  we  have  looked  to 
it)  that  the  truth  never  reached  them ;  at 
this  day  the  planters  are  our  fittest  represen- 
tatives of  these  monarchs  of  the  ancient  reg- 
ime; neither  books,  nor  newspapers,  nor 
sermons,  can  venture  to  point  out  to  them 
their  duties  or  their  interests  in  the  matter 
of  slavery." 

M.  De  Gasparin  next  proceeds  to  suppose 
the  case  that  our  central  government  has 
listened  to  those  pseudo-conservative  advis- 
ers who  demand  peace  at  the  expense  of  a 
recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and 
a  calm  submission  to  the  disruption  of  the 
old  Union.  The  mouths  of  the  Mississippi 
are  abandoned  to  the  rival  power— it  is  even 
permitted  to  seat  itself  at  Washington— 
what  then? 

"  Let  us  look  at  things  as  they  are  :  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  slavery  in 
the  South  will  render  intolerable  in  its  eyes 
the  abolition  proceedings  of  its  neighbor  ; 
if  it  has  not  been  able  to  endure  a  contra- 
diction which  was  accompanied  by  infinite 
policy  and  tempered  with  many  prudent  dis- 
avowals, how  will  it  endure  a  daily  chastise- 
ment, a  unanimous  and  settled  blame,  a  per- 
petual denunciation  of  the  infamies  which 
attend  and  constitute  the  patriarchal  insti- 
tution ?  The  North,  on  its  part,  will  not  be 
able  to  forget  that  by  the  action  of  the  South, 
without  reason  or  pretext,  the  magnificent 
unity  of  the  nation  has  been  shattered,  the 
starry  flag  torn  in  twain,  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  America  shaken  simultaneously 
with  its  greatness.  Then  will  happen  one 
of  those  incidents  which  are  constantly  aris- 
ing— a  Southern  slaver  stopped  by  the  North 
on  the  high  seas,  a  negotiation  on  the  part 
of  the  South  threatening  to  introduce  Eu- 
rope into  the  affairs  of  the  New  World — and 
hostilities  will  begin  immediately. 

*'  What  those  hostilities  will  be  I  hardly 
dare  to  imagine.  If,  at  this  moment,  the 
planters  are  forced  night  and  day  to  mount 
guard  for  the  prevention  of  those  insurrec- 
tionary movements  ever  ready  to  burst  upon 
their  domains  ;  if  already  many  families  are 
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driven  to  find  in  safer  countries  a  harbor  for 
their  ^vomcn  and  children,  how  will  it  be 
when  the  arrival  of  the  Northern  forces  an- 
nounces to  the  slaves  that  their  hour  of  de- 
liverance has  sounded  ?  We  can  safely  say 
that  their  arrival  will  always  signify  that  in 
the  eyes  of  the  South.  This  is  one  of  the 
cases  where  the  popular  interpretation  con- 
cludes by  being  the  interpretation  of  truth. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  the  generals  of  the 
United  States,  before  attacking  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  will  recommend  to  the  negroes 
that  they  keep  the  peace,  will  disavow  and 
condemn  acts  of  violence ;  still  what  will 
that  amount  to  but  a  manifesto  against  the 
reality  of  things  and  the  necessity  of  situa- 
tions ?  There  is  one  word  which  I  see  writ- 
ten in  broad  letters  across  the  projects  of 
the  South — yes,  in  every  line  is  to  be  read 
the  word  catastrophe.  The  first  successes 
of  the  South  are  a  catastrophe,  the  greatness 
of  the  South  will  be  a  catastrophe,  and  if 
the  South  shall  ever  realize,  in  part,  the  in- 
iquitous hopes  towards  which  she  is  rushing, 
that  catastrophe  will  acquire  unheard-of  pro- 
portions ;  it  will  be  a  Saint  Domingo  raised 

to  its  tenth  power. 

*  *  *  *  * 

"  I  suppose  that,  to  its  misfortune,  the 
Southern  Confederacy  has  succeeded  in  all 
which  it  undertook ;  Charleston  is  a  free 
port — the  Border  States  have  been  drawn 
in — there  is  a  new  Federal  pact  and  a  new 
President ;  the  Northern  States  have  aban- 
doned the  idea  of  suppressing  the  insurrec- 
tion by  force.  Europe  has  overcome  its 
repugnance,  and  received  the  envoys  of  the 
great  slave  republic.  All  questions  seem 
now  resolved — but  no — we  have  not  re- 
solved a  single  one  of  them. 

''  For  now  the  Southern  policy  begins  to 
make  itself  practical.  Its  first  article — say 
it  or  not,  know  it  or  not — is  the  necessity  of 
conquest :  the  absorption  of  Mexico  for  ex- 
ample. The  Walker  filibusters  are  ready 
to  set  out,  and  the  first  moment  when  it  be- 
came them  to  be  cautious  having  gone  by, 
it  is  little  likely  that  they  will  impose  much 
self-restraint,  now  that  the  prudence  of  the 
North  is  no  longer  present  to  counterpoise 
the  passions  of  slavery. 

"  But  let  us  admit  that  this  enterprise  re- 
sults in  no  disastrous  complications.  For 
these  new  territories  it  will  be  necessary  to 
procure  negroes.  Then,  sooner  or  later, 
will  the  second  article  of  Southern  policy — 
like  it  or  not — find  its  inevitable  applica- 
tion ;  the  African  slave  trade  will  be  re-es- 
tablished. The  richest  planter  in  Georgia, 
Mr.  Gaulden,  lately  took  pains  to  point  out 
its  necessity  in  the  following  language: 
'  You  have  hardly  negroes  enough  for  the 
existing  states  —  secure  the  re-opening  of 


the  slave  trade — then  you  will  be  able  to 
undertake  an  addition  to  the  number  of  the 
Slave  States.' 

"  Can  the  ofiicial  re-establishment  of  the 
African  trade  ever  take  place  without  bring- 
ing down  upon  the  new  confederacy  a  tem- 
pest beneath  which  it  shall  perish  ?  I  cannot 
believe  it.  In  any  case,  I  know  one  thing : 
the  value  of  the  slaves,  and  consequently, 
that  of  Southern  property,  will  sufier  a  de- 
preciation vastly  surpassing  that  with  which 
it  was  menaced,  as  they  said,  by  the  aboli- 
tionist tendencies  of  the  North.  Already, 
by  the  mere  fact  of  secession,  the  price  of 
the  blacks  has  diminished  one-half,  and 
more  than  one  intelligent  planter  catches 
glimpses  of  the  hour  when  their  price  shall 
have  fallen  three-quarters,  perhaps  nine- 
tenths.  The  Southern  fortunes  are  sinking 
with  extreme  rapidity — and  this,  not  only 
from  a  foresight  of  the  future  eflects  of  the 
African^  slave  trade,  but  from  the  certainty 
that  henceforth  all  opposition  to  the  escape 
of  fugitives  is  impossible.  These  escapes, 
all  summed  up,  would  continue  to  be  insig- 
nificant so  long  as  the  Union  was  main- 
tained ;  in  all  Canada  there  are  not  more 
than  fifty  thousand  free  negroes.  But  from 
this  day  the  Southern  Confederacy  will  have 
everywhere  a  Canada  on  its  frontier. 

"  How  is  that  slavery  to  be  retained  which 
shall  simultaneously  leak  out  by  the  North 
and  South?  The  Southern  republic,  we 
may  safely  say,  will  be  a  common  foe,  whose 
slaves  assuredly  nobody  will  take  the  trouble 
of  keeping  for  her. 

"  Besides,  it  is  not  credible  that  she  will 
long  be  able  to  preserve  herself  from  intes- 
tine divisions — divisions  among  the  whites  ; 
at  the  outset,  when  all  runs  smoothly,  her 
unanimity  is  far  from  proving  itself  as  com- 
pletely as  announced.  A  little  later,  and  it 
will  be  much  worse." 

In  support  of  these  conclusions,  De  Gas- 
parin  quotes  those  memorable  words  of 
Washington's  Farewell,  in  which  he  calls 
upon  his  countrymen  to  regard  the  Union 
as  the  palladium  and  guarantee  of  all  alike — 
and  those  likewise  of  Jefierson,  spoken  in 
view  of  a  danger  like  our  own,  Avith  such 
wisdom  as  to  seem  inspired  prophecy.  "  If 
we  reduce  our  Union  to  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  the  conflict  will  immediately  spring 
up  between  these  two  states,  and  we  shall 
end  by  a  reduction  of  ourself  to  simple 
units." 

W^ell  may  De  Gasparin  ask,  "  Is  not  this 
anticipated  history  ?  " 

All  his  lr;v  :>theses  for  the  sake  of  the  ar- 
gument being  stated,  De  Gasparin  comes  to 
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the  proposition  of  his  own  fixed  opinion — 
that  the  separation  between  the  sections  of 
the  United  States  can  be  prolonged  but  a 
few  months  at  the  farthest,  and  the  South 
will  then  return,  covering  its  retreat  from 
the  defiant  position  by  the  proposal  of  some 
compromise. 

*'  But  what  compromise  will  compensate 
for  a  deed  so  significant  as  the  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  ?  This  has  a  profound  mean- 
ing which  no  vote  can  ever  take  away ;  it 
means  that  the  conquests  of  slavery  are  fin- 
ished. This  being  so,  the  future  is  easily 
predicted.  The  increasing  majorities  of  the 
North — the  increasing  disproportion  of  the 
two  parties  of  the  Confederation.  After 
four  years  of  a  Lincoln  administration,  the 
Slave  States,  with  their  eight  millions  of 
whites  employed  in  guarding  four  millions 
of  blacks,  will  have  lost  all  hope  of  making 
headway  against  the  twenty  millions  of  citi- 
zens inhabiting  the  Free  States.  Let  us  add 
that,  the  future  once  settled,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  preponderancy  once  determined,  a 
host  of  evil  passions  will  die  out,  one  by 
one.  The  number  of  Free  States  will  multi- 
ply not  only  by  the  clearing  of  new  territo- 
ries, but  by'  the  enfranchisement , of  the 
sparsely  scattered  slaves,  constantly  getting 
fewer,  in  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Missouri. 
.  .  .  We  shall  then  see  these  Border  States, 
one  after  the  other,  recovering,  at  the  same 
time,  their  life  and  their  liberty ;  they  will 
be  transformed  as  at  the  touch  of  a  fairy's 
wand." 

EMANCIPATION. 

Having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Lincoln's  election  is  the  death-knell  of  slav- 
ery in  the  United  States,  De  Gasparin,  in  his 
ninth  chapter,  asks  the  very  natural  and 
pressing  question,  "  What  shall  be  done 
with  the  freed  men  ? — The  co-existence  of 
the  two  races  after  emancipation."  The  an- 
swer which  he  gives  himself  requires  all  our 
faith  to  make  it  seem  credible.  The  races 
will  co-existf  he  says,  and  co-exist  harmoni- 
ously. That  there  was  never  a  more  serious 
error  than  that  of  De  Tocqueville  :  "  Up  to 
this  moment,  wherever  the  whites  have  had 
the  ascendency  they  have  held  the  negro  in 
degradation  and  bondage  ;  wherever  the  ne- 
groes have  been  the  stronger  the  white  man 
has  been  exterminated.  This  is  the  only  ac- 
count tvhich  can  ever  he  opened  between  the 
two  races."  De  Gasparin,  who  knew  De 
Tocqueville  well,  says  that  he  wrote  these 


words  when  the  results  of  colonial  emanci- 
pation were  still  a  problem,  and  that  he  af- 
terwards cheerfully  acknowledged  his  error 
and  became  one  of  the  warmest  friends  of 
negro  freedom,  though  this  terrible  sentence 
remained  unexpunged  from  the  record  of  his 
book. 

By  the  statistics  of  the  freed  Antilles,  De 
Gasparin  proceeds  to  refute  the  stale  cal- 
umny that  co-existence  necessarily  brings 
ruin  to  either  party.  In  spite  of  the  aver- 
sion to  labor  naturally  engendered  in  the 
negro  mind  by  memories  of  involuntary  ser- 
vitude— spite  the  traditional  aversion  of  the 
negro  to  labor  for  more  than  the  pressing 
necessities  of  life — spite  the  moral  degrada- 
tion and  enfeeblement  of  a  long  bondage 
which  could  not  be  done  away  by  emancipa- 
tion in  a  day — spite  the  commercial  crisis 
brought  about  by  the  sudden  enactment  of 
free  trade  in  1847 — spite  every  discourage- 
ment, material  and  spiritual — the  negroes  of 
the  English  Antilles  have  not  only  made 
more  and  more  valuable  sugar  since  their 
emancipation,  but  have  steadily  improved  in 
every  respect  of  civil  and  social  condition. 
Meanwhile,  the  whites,  though,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  more  or  less  impoverished  through 
the  failure  of  their  flesh-and-blood  fortunes, 
have  been  able  to  secure  the  faithful  work  of 
the  negroes  at  the  low  figure  of  a  shilling 
per  diem — and  learned  to  live  harmoniously 
by  their  side,  even  intermingling  with  them 
in  the  offices  of  church  and  state. 

To  this  statement  those  of  us  who  have 
been  in  the  Danish  Islands  of  Santa  Cruz 
can  afford  a  striking  parallel 

But  above  all  the  consideration  of  profit 
De  Gasparin  sets  the  influence  of  the  gospel 
—the  moral  force  of  clearly  apprehended 
right — as  the  controlling  means  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  harmony  of  co-existence.  Hop- 
ing that  his  faith  may  indeed  be  justified  by 
our  works — and  with  God  and  a  free  nation, 
more  impossible  things  than  this  have  been 
made  possible — we  turn  to  his  concluding 
chapter.  This  is  the  final  assertion  of  his 
original  proposition — the  **  q.  e.  d!."  of  the 
whole  book. 

'*  The  actual  crisis  will  upraise  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  United  States." 

From  the  repudiation  of  debts,  of  whose 
gospel  the  Southern  Federal  head,  Mr.  Jeff" 
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Davis,  is  the  great  apostle  ;  from  the  gross 
corruption  and  vendibility  of  our  legislative 
counsellors  ;  from  presidents  trempling  un- 
der the  whip  of  an  oligarchy,  and  cabinets 
hastening  into  grand  larceny  and  treason  for 
its  behoof;  from  a  cringing  pulpit  and  a 
stifled  press  ;  from  popular  elections  which 
wore  a  ghastly  mockery  of  popular  expres- 
sion ;  from  the  disgraceful  sight  of  a  free 
majority  vainiy  struggling  to  carry  salutary 
measures  against  the  threats  of  an  anarchical 
and  truculent  minority ;  from  the  shame  of 
standing  representative  before  the  world  of 
freedom  in  its  purest  form,  with  the  stain 
upon  our  skirts  of  slavery  in  its  vilest ;  from 
all  these  things  most  good  men  in  America 
have  long  prayed  in  sad  and  earnest  litany, 
"  Good  Lord,  deliver  us !  "  The  Lord  has 
many  ways.  We  had  hoped  he  would  select 
that  pleasant  one — peaceable  conversion  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  But  he  did  not 
choose  it.  The  birth  pangs  must  come  be- 
fore the  birth.  "  This  hour  of  struggle," 
says  M.  Gasparin,  "  is  the  hour  of  deliver- 
ance." "VVe  believe  it.  It  is  God's  way, 
and  America's  best  way. 

With  a  few  passages  from  our  author's 
eloquent  peroration  we  close  the  wisest  book 
w  hich  has  been  written  upon  America  since 
De  Tocqueville : — 

"  Now  is  the  American  people  struggling 
to  upraise  itself.  Enterprise  as  difficult  as 
glorious !  Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of 
the  first  conflict  which  is  now  setting  itself 
in  array,  it  will  be  the  first  conflict  only. 
There  will  be  many  others — the  upraising  of 
a  great  people  is  not  the  work  of  a  day.  As 
in  peace,  so  in  war,  perhaps  with  the  states 
who  are  taking  into  their  hands  the  cause  of 
slavery,  the  American  Confederation  will  be- 
hold the  successive  development  of  those 
consequences  which  rightfully  led  to  that  de- 
cisive event,  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Having  broken  with  the  past,  it  will  be  com- 
pelled to  enter  further  and  further  into  the 
paths  of  the  future.  Yes,  we  have  seen  it — 
w^iichever  hypothesis  may  be  realized  among 
those  which  it  has  been  granted  us  to  fore- 
see as  possible — the  cause  of  slavery  is  des- 
tined to  sufler  defeat  upon  defeat.  She  has 
stopped  growing — she  has  begun  to  decay — 
to  decay  by  separation,  to  decay  by  union, 
to  decay  by  peace,  to  decay  by  war.  As 
truly  as  there  shall  be  obstacles  without 
number  to  surmount  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  work,  so  truly  shall  the  work  be  ac- 
complished.    Certainly  it  deserves  our  love 


and  support,  without  discouragements,  with- 
out defections.    Europe  will  understand  this. 

***** 

"  As  for  those  brave  souls  who  are  strug- 
gling in  the  North,  they  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  they  are  remembered  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  We  can  greatly  help  them  to  the 
earlier  or  later  re-establishment  of  the  Union. 
If  the  Gulf  States  only  knew  with  what  in- 
surmoi^ntable  disgust  we  here  regard  their 
Confederation,  founded  for  the  maintenance 
and  prosperity  of  human  bondage  ;  if  the 
Border  States  knew  what  sympathy  they  will 
win  by  turning  towards  Freedom  —  what 
maledictions  they  will  incur  if  they  declare 
against  her  ;  if  the  Northern  States  knew 
what  support  is  assured  to  them  by  this 
power,  the  mightiest  of  all,  which  men  call 
public  opinion — it  is  permitted  us  to  believe 
that  the  actual  crisis  would  hasten  to  a 
speedy  and  peaceable  solution." 

Referring  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  parting  en- 
treaty, on  the  day  he  left  Springfield,  that 
the  people  would  pray  for  him,  Gasparin 
bursts  into  the  following  response : — 

^^  ^  Pray  for  me!'  we  icill  pray  for  you. 
Ah,  courage,  O  Lincoln !  the  friends  of 
America  and  of  liberty  are  with  you.  Cour- 
age !  you  hold  in  your  hands  at  once  the  des- 
tinies of  a  great  principle  and  a  great  nation. 
Courage !  you  have  both  to  resist  your 
friends  and  make  front  against  your  ene- 
mies— it  is  the  condition  imposed  upon  every 
man  who  does  the  right  in  this  world.  Cour- 
age! you  will  have  need  of  it  to-morrow, 
for  the  next  year,  unto  the  end — you  will 
need  it  alike  in  peace  and  war — you  will  need 
it  to  fortify  yourself  against  compromising 
both  in  war  and  peace  that  noble  progress 
of  whose  accomplishment  you  hold  the  stew- 
ardry — no  more  conquests  for  slavery.  Cour- 
age r  as  you  say,  the  part  which  you  must 
act  has  an  importance  second  to  none — not 
even  to  that  of  AVashington  himself.  To 
raise  the  United  States  up  again  is  a  task 
no  less  glorious  than  to  have  founded  them. 

**  It  is  from  a  distance,  no  doubt,  that  we 
express  these  sympathies — but  this  is  one  of 
the  things  in  which  he  judges  best  who  stands 
farthest ;  Europe  is  well  situated  for  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  present  crisis.  The  opin- 
ion of  France  in  particular  should  have 
weight  with  the  United  States ;  independ- 
ently of  our  ancient  alliances,  we  are  per- 
haps the  nation  of  all  most  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  Confederation.  ^  In  our  re- 
view's and  journals  there  are  friendly  voices 
far  and  wide  which  hasten  to  carry  to  Amer- 
ica the  cordial  expression  of  our  devotion. 
In   praying  for  the    final   triumph    of  the 
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North,  we  pray  for  the  well-being  alike  of  i 
North  and  South,  their  common  greatness, 

their  everlasting  prosperity.  ! 

♦  *♦#*! 

"Justice  never  can  do  harm.  I  love  to 
recall  this  maxim  as  I  consider  the  present 
situation  of  America.  In  escaping  from  cer- 
tain and  shameful  death,  she  will  certainly 
not  escape  struggles  and  difficulties  ;  in  her 
re-entrance  into  life  she  will  encounter,  for  a 
longer  time  than  may  be  imagined,  both 
peril  and  battle ;  of  these  is  life  composed. 
It  is  a  laborious  trade,  this  living ;  and  na- 
tions who  would  hold  their  place  upon  the 
globe,  had  better  learn  that  they  shall  have 
their  share  of  suffering.  Perchance  it  en- 
ters into  the  plans  of  God  that  the  United 
States  should  suffer  for  awhile  some  dimi- 
nution of  their  grandeur,  that  in  the  mean 
time  it  may  learn  its  flag  to  be  none  the  less 
respected,  none  the  less  glorious,  for  the  loss 
of  a  few  of  its  stars.  Those  which  it  has  lost 
will  some  day  re-appear  there,  and  how  many 
others,  now  in  waiting,  will  run  to  swell  the 


Federal  constellation  !  With  what  acclama- 
tion shall  Europe  hail  the  future  progress 
of  the  United  States,  when  it  shall  have 
ceased  forever  to  be  that  of  slavery  ! 

"  At  present  America  is  engaged  in  the 
liquidation  of  a  bad  business.  The  day  of 
liquidation  is  always  disagreeable  ;  but  at 
its  close  credit  revives.  Thus  shall  it  be 
with  America.  Often  has  she  boasted  the 
energetic  cool-headedness  of  her  business 
men  ;  when  they  are  ruined  they  waste  no 
time  in  lamentations  or  despondency  ;  they 
have  their  fortunes  to  rebuild.  In  the  same 
way,  if  things  come  to  their  worst — and  we 
must  suppose  the  present  crisis  comparable 
to  a  ruin — there  is  a  nation  to  rebuild  j  they 
will  rebuild  it. 

"  '  Gentlemen,'  said  Mr.  Seward,  recently 
at  the  close  of  a  great  speech  in  Congress, 
'were  this  Union  to-day  shattered  by  the 
spirit  of  faction,  it  would  to-morrow  recon- 
struct itself  with  the  former  majestic  propor- 
tions.' " 


"  The  vigorous  measures  adopted  for  the 
safety  of  Washington  and  the  Government  itself 
may  seem  open  to  criticism,  in  some  of  their  de- 
tails, to  those  Avho  have  yet  to  learn  that  not 
only  has  war  like  peace  its  laws,  but  it  has  also 
its  privileges  and  its  duties.  Whatever  of  se- 
verity, or  even  of  irregularity,  may  have  arisen, 
will  find  its  justification  in  the  pressure  of  the 
terrible  necessity  under  which  the  Administration 
has  been  called  to  act.  When  a  man  feels  the 
poniard  of  the  destroyer  at  his  bosom,  he  is  not 
likely  to  consult  the  law  books  as  to  the  mode 
or  measure  of  his  rights  of  self-defence.  What 
is  true  of  individuals  is,  in  this  respect,  equally 
true  of  governments.  The  man  who  thinks  he 
has  become  disloyal  because  of  what  the  Ad- 
ministration has  done,  will  probably  discover, 
after  a  close  self-examination,  that  he  was  dis- 
loyal before.  But  for  what  has  been  done, 
Washington  might  ere  this  have  been  a  smoul- 
dering heap  of  ruins." 


A  French  chemist,  M.  Z.  Roussin,  has  for 
some  time  been  occupied  in  preparing  colored 
derivatives  from  naphthaline,  and  by  appropri- 
ate treatment  has  produced  various  beautiful 
shades  of  color,  from  a  faint  blush  to  a  deep 
maroon,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  mate- 
rial, the  colors,  moreover,  being  of  remarkable 
permanency,  unchangeable  in  the  light,  and  not 
attacked  by  any  bleaching  agent.   In  some  of  his 


researches,  being  struck  with  the  similarity  of  a 
reaction  of  one  of  his  compounds  with  the  color- 
ing matter  of  madder,  he  more  fully  investitratcd 
the  matter,  and  has  now  been  rewarded  with  the 
grand  discovery  that  the  superb  and  costly  scar- 
let dye,  alizarine,  may  easily  be  prepared  from 
naphthaline.  The  artificial  dye  has  been  found 
to  present  exactly  the  external  appearance  of  the 
natural  colorinj;  matter  ;  it  volatilizes  with  a  yel- 
low vapor,  yielding  dark  red  crystalline  needles ; 
it  dissolves  in  alkalies  with  a  beautiful  dee])  blue- 
porple  color  ;  and  furnishes,  like  madder  alizar- 
ine, most  beautifully  colored  cakes.  Artificial 
alizarine  dyes  like  natural  alizarine,  and  imparts 
the  same  pure  tints. 


Mr.  Teog  is  about  to  re-issue  "  The  Family 
Library,"  originally  published  by  Mr.  Murray. 
Many  illustrious  names,  some  of  them  of  the 
past,  were  connected  with  this  scries.  Among 
them  may  be  named  Allan  Cunningham,  Wash- 
ington Irving,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  l^oljcrt  Southev, 
Sir  David  Brewster,  Sir  F.  B.  Head,  Mr.  Crof- 
ton  Croker,  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  Mr.  Lock- 
hart,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  proposed  to  issue  monthly 
thirteen  volumes,  handsomely  bound,  at  a  cheap 
rate. 


During  the  past  week  Mr.  Murray  has  issued 
the  eighth  thousand  of  Mr.  Du  Chaillu's  "  Ad- 
ventures in  Africa." 
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PART  V. — CHAPTER  XIV. 

Mil  WARD  was  in  Ned  Locksley's  room, 
the  morning  after  the  gaming  scene,  before 
that  early-rising  subaltern  was  out  of  bed. 
On  his  countenance  sat  blank  despair.  Ned 
was  frightened  as  he  raised  himself  upright 
on  the  tent  bedstead  to  face  him. 

"  We  made  a  bad  business  of  it  last  night, 
old  fellow." 

Mil  ward,  as  pale  as  death,  shook  his 
head,  and  said  nothing. 

"  Can't  say  I  like  the  looks  of  it,"  con- 
tinued Ned,  "for  more  reasons  than  one. 
First  and  foremost — you  mustn't  breathe  it 
for  worlds,  you  know,  as  I  know  nothing  of 
cards— I'm  not  cock  sure  that  Ruflford's  deal 
was  fair  that  last  hand.  Next  and  worst,  I 
was  an  intolerable  ass  for  interfering." 

"  What  must  you  think  of  me,  then,  for 
embarking  on  it  ?  " 

"  '  Hope  no  offence,*  as  the  '  cads '  say ; 
but  I  never  did  exactly  take  you  for  a  model 
of  wisdom,  Milward." 

"  Ah  !  but  you  little  think  what  a  fool  I 
am  !     And  worse,  what  a  knave  !  " 

"For  Heaven's  sake  no,  Milward,  not 
that,  I  hope.  You  may  have  been  the  dupe 
of  that  gaming  lot ;  but  no  '  chum '  of  theirs, 
I'll  lay  my  life." 

"  You're  very  kind  to  say  so ;  and  in  one 
way  right,  though  you'll,  think  worse  of  me 
when  all's  known." 

"  Not  much  worse  than  of  myself,  if  half 
as  ill,  I  take  it,"  said  the  other ;  "  but  it 
don't  want  twenty  minutes  to  parade.  Sup- 
pose you  absent  during  my  ablutions  ;  and 
come  up  with  me  when  we're  dismissed,  to 
conclude  the  council  of  war.  I'll  tell  my 
soldier  to  get  us  a  bit  of  breakfast  here,  so 
that  we  sha'n't  be  interrupted." 

"  All  right,"  said  Milward,  with  a  look 
which  belied  the  trivial  expression. 

Parade  was  over.  O'Brien  was  talking 
with  the  major.  "  There  must  be  some  mis- 
take," said  the  latter  :  "  Locksley's  the  last 
man  in  garrison  to  be  mixed  up  in  such  a 
mess.  Besides  which,  it  was  late  before  he 
left  our  house  last  night." 

"  Sorra  the  morsel  o'  mistake,  major," 
quoth  the  Irishman.  "Young  Mansfield 
told  me  but  now.  He  was  present,  first 
and  last." 

"  I  don't  doubt  he  was,"  growled  the 
major,  quite  willing  to  convict  that  ensign 


upon  evidence  not  admissible  against  the 
other. 

Just  then,  as  if  to  strengthen  O'Brien's 
statement,  Locksley  and  Milward  passed 
arm  in  arm  ;  and  Ned,  instead  of  stepping 
aside  to  shake  the  major  by  the  hand,  and 
ask  after  Mrs.  Anderson,  as  usual,  only 
nodded  as  he  went  by.  O'Brien  winked 
significantly  at  his  senior,  who  turned  on  his 
heel,  half  offended,  muttering  to  himself  as 
he  left  the  ground, — 

"  I  sha'n't  and  wont  believe  any  thing  to 
that  young  fellow's  prejudice,  till  I  have  it 
from  his  own  lips  ;  that's  all  about  it." 

At  the  door  of  his  own  quarters  a  sur- 
prise awaited  Ned.  A  tall  sergeant  of  the 
H.E.I.C.'s  "  Europeans,"  whose  bilious  look 
showed  what  had  sent  him  home  upon  re- 
cruiting service,  saluted,  and  said, — 

"  Mr.  Locksley,  sir,  here's  a  recruit ; 
leastways  intending,  who  wont  take  the 
shilling  he  came  for,  till  he's  had  speech  of 
you." 

He  stepped  aside,  uncovering,  so  to  speak, 
his  rear  rank  man. 

"  Why,  Tommy  Wilmot,  is  that  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Master  Ned.  Beg  pardon,  Cap'en 
Edward." 

"  Promotion  don't  go  quite  so  fast  in  the 
Company's  service.  Tommy.  But  what  on 
earth  brought  you  here  ?  " 

"  Wants  to  list,  cap'en,"  he  answered, 
determined  to  give  Ned  his  "  brevet,"  "  if 
so  be  ;  that  is,  as  I  can  mak'  sure  o'  gooin' 
to  East  Injies  along  wi'  you  yoursen,  sir." 

"  Well,  that  wants  consideration.  Tell 
ye  what,  sergeant,  I'll  see  to  this  young 
man's  affair.  I'll  see,  too,  that  you  get  your 
bounty  for  bringing  him  all  right,  if  he's  at- 
tested ;  so  you  needn't  wait  about." 

Sergeant  saluted  and  disappeared. 

"  You,  Tommy,  come  up-stairs  after  us ; 
and  I'll  tell  my  man  to  give  you  some  break- 
fast vv'hilst  we  are  getting  ours.  I  have 
business  of  my  own  on  hand  just  now  that 
wont  wait ;  but  I'll  hear  your  story  by  and 
by,  unless  you  are  in  a  hurry." 

"  Not  a  mossel,  cap'en,"  said  Tommy. 

Milward  made  a  vain  attempt  at  breakfast- 
ing. The  first  sip  of  his  coffee  nearly  choked 
him,  and  brought  tears  into  his  eyes.  Ned, 
grave  enough  himself,  couldn't  quite  under- 
stand him.  He  thought  it  doubtful  for  a 
moment  whether  Milward  would  only  turn 
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out  "soft,"  or,  as  he  himself  had  seemed  to 
intimate,  a  "  scamp." 

"  The  first  thing,  of  course,  is  to  pay  Ruf- 
ford.  I  don't  think  we  are  prepared  to  dis- 
pute the  fairness  of  his  play,  whatever  pri- 
vate opinion  we  may  entertain." 

"But  I've  not  two  hundred  and  fifty  in 
the  world,"  he  said.  "  Not  more  than  thirty 
or  forty,  when  my  Indian  outfit's  paid." 

"  Hadn't  you  that  sum  staked  before  he 
called  on  you  to  double,  and  I  promised  to 
go  halves  ?  "  The  lad's  pale  face  turned 
purple. 

"  Yes !  I  had  !  " 

Ned  said  nothing  ;  he  had  not  been  pre- 
pared for  this.  He  happened  to  have  made 
up  his  own  account  with  the  army-agent  two 
days  before  the  card-play.  Angry  and  off 
his  guard  as  he  was  when  he  egged  Milward 
on,  it  was  distinctly  present  to  his  memory 
at  the  moment,  that  his  balance  was  just 
£257  145.  6d.  It  was  bad  enough  to  reflect, 
as  he  had  done  before  getting  ofl"  to  sleep 
last  night,  that  he  should  have  to  take  his 
first  step  in  the  expensive  eastern  life  with  I 
a  capital  of  "  seven  pounds,  fourteen  shil-  I 
lings,  and  sixpence ; "  but  he  judged  him-  I 
self  rightly  fixed  for  his  folly.  His  whis- 
pered offer  to  Milward  was  merely  meant  to 
justify  the  extra  risk.  It  never  entered  his 
honest  head  that  the  lad  had  pledged  his  own 
honor  for  a  stake  which,  if  he  lost,  he  was 
unable  to  pay. 

"  I  told  you  you  would  think  me  more  ': 
knave  than  fool,  when  all  was  known,"  said  \ 
the  other,  with  great  effort,  under  his  breath. 

"  Well,  it  wasn't  a  nice  thing  to  do,"  Ned 
answered.  But  he  repented  of  the  words  the  j 
moment  after,  when  he  saw  how  completely  ; 
Milward  was  crushed  under  their  weight.  ■ 
His  elbows  were  on  the  table,  his  face  be-  < 
tween  his  fingers,  out  of  which  came  rolling 
great  scalding  tears. 

"  A  pretty  devil's  device  this  gambling !  " 
thought  his  comrade,  sick  and  wroth  at  heart  i 
against  himself  for  having  let  his  proud  im- 
patience of  defiance  betray  him  into  sanc- 
tioning the  madness  of  the  luckless  boy. 

Any  farther  scolding,  even  if  he  had  felt 
himself  entitled  to  administer  it,  would  be 
misplaced  now.  The  question  was  how  to 
give  a  dram  of  comfort.  But  Ned's  bottle 
of  consolation  was  ominously  empty.  Mil- 
ward  kept  on  sobbing  ;  but  made  no  articu- 


late sound.  At  last  the  other  thought  he 
heard  him  say. 

"  My  mother — ^my  poor  mother  !  " 

This  w^as  an  opening. 

"  Don't  take  on  so,  Milward,  man.  I've 
got  a  mother  too — just  about." 

Ned's  speech  was  of  set  purpose,  under 
rather  than  up  to  the  level  of  his  true  senti- 
ment. He  could  not  trust  himself  to  words 
expressive  of  much  feeling. 

"  And  a  father,  too,  first-chop ;  we'll  pull 
through  somehow." 

"  Ah !  but  I  have  none.  She's  a  widow, 
poor  dear,  with  only  me  to  look  to.  My 
sisters  and  she  have  little  enough  to  live 
on!" 

Merciful  Heaven  !  He  had  lent  his  hand 
to  push  a  widow's  hope  over  that  precipice  ! 

Yet  out  of  the  black  darkness  of  that 
thought,  one  ray  of  light  came  flashing  on 
his  generous  and  open  mind.  He  had  in- 
deed a  father,  first-chop !  What  a  word  ! 
He  smiled  involuntarily  at  the  expression. 
He  had  indeed  faith  in  his  father  ;  and  faith, 
even  in  an  earthly  father,  can  "  move  moun- 
tains" out  of  a  young  man's  path  in  life, 
sure  token — would  he  but  discern  it — of  the 
miraculous  might  of  faith  in  a  Father  which 
is  in  heaven. 

A  minute's  silence  was  enough  to  form 
and  mature  his  plans. 

"  Now,  Milward,  will  you  be  guided  by 
me?  God  knows  I've  guided  myself  ill 
enough,  so  far  ;  but  I  see  my  way  out  now. 
Will  you  put  yourself  in  my  hands  ?  " 

"  Only  too  willingly,"  said  the  heart-broken 
boy. 

"  As  a  general  rule,  then,  I  hate  hiding 
things.  If  there  were  any  sort  of  use  in  it, 
I  should  say,  '  tell  your  mother  at  once  ; ' 
but  it  would  only  distress  her.  Some  years 
hence,  when  we've  all  got  wiser,  you  may 
and  must." 

"  How  can  I  raise  the  money  without  ap- 
plication to  her  ?  Though  I'd  sooner  coin 
my  blood  into  gold." 

"  Every  grain  of  which,  if  you  could,  she 
and  your  sisters  would  be  the  better  of,  if  I 
understood  you." 

"  They'd  sufi'er  any  thing  sooner  than  my 
dishonor.  I  wonder  if  Rufibrd  would  spread 
it  over  a  term  of  years,  till  I  could  save  it 
out  of  my  pay  ?  " 

"  Ask  that '  leg '  any  favor  !  "  cried  Ned, 
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in  a  voice  of  fury,  little  becoming  his  new 
mentorial  office.  "  I'd  sooner  see  us  both 
tied  up  in  a  bag,  Milward,  and  chucked  over- 
board on  the  voyage  out,  by  a  long  chalk." 

Milward  opened  his  eyes.  He  began  to 
understand  that  some  other  passion  than 
that  of  gambling  had  animated  his  backer 
on  the  previous  night. 

"  RujOFord  shall  be  paid,  at  any  rate,  in 
three —  No,  let  me  see  :  he'll  get  it  by  the 
eleven  o'clock  post  from  Cransmere,  and 
couldn't  answer  by  the  day  mail.  No ;  he 
shall  be  paid,  every  farthing,  in  four  days 
at  the  farthest :  but  you  must  give  me  your 
word  of  honor  for  one  thing." 

"What?" 

"  For  this :  that  you  neither  touch  a 
card,  nor  make  a  bet  above  *  five  bob,'  for 
the  next  five  years.  By  that  time  we  shall 
both  be  shot,  or  dead  of  liver  complaint,  or 
grown  wiser,  or  something.  There  now; 
clear  out,  if  you've  had  your  grub,"  quoth 
Edward,  falling  into  his  preventative  slang 
again,  on  purpose.  "  I'm  on  recruiting  busi- 
ness for  the  Honorable  Company ;  and  my 
recruit's  been  kicking  his  heels  outside  this 
half-hour.  Cut  along ;  there's  a  good  fel- 
low." To  prevent  any  possible  objection, 
he  opened  the  door  and  bawled  out,  "  You, 
Tommy  !  Tommy  Wilmot !     Come  in." 

Milward,  perforce,  went  out :  Tommy 
came  in.  Ned's  judgment  on  his  case,  when 
he  had  heard  it,  was  that,  on  the  whole,  he 
had  probably  left  his  home  all  for  the  best. 
There  were  some  regulation  difficulties  about 
his  being  allowed,  if  enlisted,  to  leave  the 
depot  before  completing  certain  drills,  for 
which  the  period  of  Ned's  departure  would 
not  now  give  time.  There  was  a  finance  dif- 
ficulty, farther,  about  his  passage  out  over- 
land. The  letter,  as  Ned's  own  money  mat- 
ters stood,  seemed  formidable  at  first ;  but 
it  appeared  that  Tommy  had  a  certain  sum 
in  the  Cransmere  Savings'  Bank,  which 
would  nearly  cover  the  extra  expense,  if 
only  the  regimental  impediment  could  be  got 
over.  For  this,  Ned's  first  application  must 
needs  be  to  the  major. 

Hj  thought  he  observed  in  that  worthy 
commandant's  manner  an  unusual  wistful- 
ness,  for  which  the  nature  of  the  petition 
about  AVilmot  would  not  account. 

"  Any  thing  ail  you,  major  ?  "  he  asked, 
when  the  old  officer  had  written  down,  me- 
thodically, the  points  of  Tommy's  case,  and 


promised  to  refer  it  at  once  to  superior  au- 
thority. "  Mrs.  Anderson  all  right,  I  hope  ? 
She  was  looking  very  well,  I  thought,  last 
night." 

"And  is  very  well  this  morning,  thank 
you.  But  I  say,  Locksley,"  for  the  major 
hated  roundabouts, "  what's  this  humbugging 
story  they've  trumped  up,  about  your  being 
in  with  some  of  that  Kufford's  card-sharping 
last  night,  eh  ?  " 

"  We  mustn't  say  *  sharping,'  major. 
We've  no  proof  the  fellow  don't  play  fair. 
But  Milward  and  I,  between  us,  lost  five 
hundred  pounds  to  him  last  night,  I  am  sorry 
to  say." 

"  Sorry,  indeed !  That  young  Milward's 
a  confounded  young  fool." 

"And  that  young  Locksley,  maj  or  ?  "  asked 
he,  with  a  frank  good-humor,  which  was 
irresistible. 

"  Is  another,  of  course  ;  and  so  am  I,  for 
not  giving  him,  since  I  have  got  him,  the 
'  wigging '  he  deserves." 

Ned  laughed  outright. 

"  It's  all  very  well,  youngster,"  went  on 
the  major,  with  a  tentative  frown  ;  "  but  I 
can't  bear  to  be  taken  in.  Didn't  you  tell 
me  once  that  gambling  was  your  detesta- 
tion ?  " 

"  I  did  ;  and  so  it  is." 

"  That  you  knew  no  more  of  cards  than 
the  difi"erence  between  a  diamond  and  a 
spade  ? " 

"  No  more  I  don't  major." 

"  Little  wonder  you  lost.  What  induced 
you  to  play  ?  " 

"  Nothing ;  for  I  didn't.  I  only  backed  a 
bet." 

"  More  reckless  gambling  than  the  game 
itself.     What  made  you  do  it  ?  " 

"A  sneer  on  Ruff^ord's  face,  major,  and 
a  kind  of  challenge  on  his  tongue." 

"  I  see ! "  cried  the  old  soldier.  "  Do  you 
pick  up  every  glove  a  fool  or  a  knave  throws 
down  ?     I  thought  you  wiser,  my  boy." 

"  I  am  learning  to  be  so,  sir.  This  is  my 
latest  lesson." 

"  Costly,"  said  the  other.  "  Can  you 
make  it  convenient  to  pay  ?" 

Ned  found  it  hard  to  answer  with  perfect 
openness,  because  the  secret  difficulty  was 
no  secret  of  his  own.  The  gray  major 
marked  his  hesitation. 

"  I  have  no  scapegrace  of  a  son  to  break 
my  bank  for  me,  my  boy.     So  my  balance 
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at  the  paymaster's  is  on  the  right  side.  If 
you  should  want  a  cheque — " 

"  Major !  I  have  no  words  to  thank  you," 
said  the  young  man,  interrupting.  "  I  shall 
never  forget  such  generosity.  But  I  have 
no  secrets  from  my  father.  I  have  written 
to  hirif  already,  and  posted  my  letter  as  I 
came  by.  He'll  set  me  right  by  return  of 
post,  I  know." 

The  sonless  man  gazed  on  him  as  he 
turned  to  leave  the  room.  Oh,  had  he  but 
such  a  scapegrace  son  himself,  with  no  se- 
crets from  his  father,  who  would  set  him 
right  by  return  of  post ! 

The  letter  he  had  written  ran  thus : — 

"Dearest  Father, — ^I  have  been  and 
broken  mother's  jar  again.  I  am  a  greater 
fool  than  you  think  me  :  much  greater  than 
I  thought  myself.  As  little  able  to  com- 
mand myself  as  when  Phil  and  I  shot  with 
cross-bows  on  the  lawn  some  years  ago.  I 
took  up  a  challenge  at  cards,  in  the  way  of 
a  bet  on  them — you  know  I  can't  play — and 
along  with  another  man,  whom  I  should 
have  kept  out  of  harm's  way,  contrived  to 
lose  in  all  £500.  He  can  pay  none,  poor 
fellow,  of  which  I  was  not  aware,  or  I  hope, 
for  his  sake,  I  should  not  have  been  so  cruel 
as  to  back  him.  I  have  £250  of  my  own, 
or  rather  of  what  you  gave  me  for  a  start, 
and  I  now  want  to  know  whether,  in  your 
great  kindness,  you  will  lend  me  an  equal 
sum.  I  am  sure  you  would  regret  as  much 
as  I  that  my  name  should  be  mixed  up  in 
any  shuffling  about  a  debt  *  of  honor,'  as 
they  call  it ;  of  dishonor,  as  I  think  it  should 
rather  be.  Tell  dearest  mother  that  she 
shall  have  every  detail  of  this  fine  exploit 
when,  please  God,  she  comes.  I  need  not 
tell  you  how  ashamed  I  am  at  having  to 
doubt  whether  I  ought  not  to  sign  myself 

"  Your  wndutiful,  though  affectionate, 

"  Ned." 

The  answer  came,  as  he  had  not  doubted, 
by  return  of  post. 

"  Dear  Ned, — Enclosed  is  a  draft  on 
Messrs.  Child  for  £500.  It  is  crossed,  as 
you  see,  and  must  be  endorsed  by  you,  and 
cashed  through  the  Chatterham  banker  or 
the  regimental  agent.  Your  mother  and  I 
come,  please  God,  on  Thursday  week. 

"  If  you  want  telling  that  once  is  enough 
for  an  *  escapade '  of  this  kind,  you  are  not 
the  Ned  I  take  you  for ;  but  I  shall  ever  be, 
as  I  am, 

"  Your  loving  father, 

'•  R.  Locksley." 

He  drew  £500  in  crisp  bank  notes,  and 
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put  the  letter  with  them  into  Milward's 
hands.  As  he  did  so,  his  heart  was  swollen 
with  joy  and  pride  at  his  father's  trustful 
answer  to  his  trustful  application. 

"  I  told  you  he  was  first-chop,  Milward, 
and  you  needn't  fear.  I  have  not  betrayed 
your  name,  even  to  him :  if  one  could  '  be- 
tray '  a  thing  to  such  as  he.  But  mind  I 
have  your  word  of  honor  for  five  years 
clear." 

"  You  have,  and  fifty  at  the  back  of  them, 
if  you  think  fit." 

*'  See  that  rip  of  a  Rufford  gives  you  the 
receipt  on  a  sufficient  stamp.  I  don't  trust 
him  any  further  than  I  see  him :  indeed  not 
half  as  far.  Of  course  my  name  don't  ap- 
pear in  the  transaction.  And  there's  an 
end,  I  hope,  of  one  ugly  chapter  in  our 
united  histories." 

Amy  Grant  was  beyond  measure  anxious 
for  Mrs.  Locksley's  arrival.  Ned  had  told 
her  that  his  mother  would  come,  and  from 
that  moment  she  had  begun  to  count  the 
hours  as  eagerly  as  he.  Her  sudden  friend- 
liness for  him  did  not,  as  children's  some- 
times will,  die  suddenly,  like  flowers  they 
pluck  in  haste  at  play  and  stick  rootless  in 
the  ground  to  "  make  a  garden."  Nor  did 
her  shrewd  guess  at  the  true  complexion  of 
his  countenance  shift  and  flit,  as  the  sum- 
mer dragon-flies,  which  children  love  to 
watch,  though  bright  and  quick  as  those 
winged  needles  of  live  steel.  She  was  sure 
of  the  sadness,  which  others  failed  to  read 
upon  his  features.  Childlike  and  woman- 
like she  longed  to  know  whence  that  shadow 
was  cast  upon  their  pleasant  light.  With 
womanly  rather  than  childish  self-control 
she  stayed  upon  her  lips  the  question  often 
almost  asked  in  lively  talk  of  Ned.  Per- 
haps she  should  read  an  answer,  unasked, 
in  his  mother's  eyes :  perhaps  hear  one  at 
her  mouth. 

The  very  day  on  which  Mrs.  Locksley 
was  to  come,  Amy  was  at  the  Andersons, 
and  Ned  on  his  way  down  to  the  lodgings 
he  had  secured,  chanced  to  look  in. 

"  Are  you  going  to  meet  her,  Ned  ? " 
asked  the  sunshiny  little  maiden,  eagerly. 
"  Do,  pray,  let  me  go  with  you  to  the  coach- 
office." 

"  I  think  they'll  post  down,  Amy,  as  my 
mother  is  not  much  of  a  traveller." 

"  Oh ! "  said  Amy,  with  such  a  sudden 
cloud  of  disappointment  over  her  summer 
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sky.  She  wasn't  quite  sure  what  Ned's  an- 
swer might  mean.  A  postchaise  and  pair 
was  a  luxurious  mode  of  travel  beyond  the 
poor  paymaster's  purse  in  those  days  ;  and 
Amy's  idea  of  posting  had  reference  to  let- 
ters rather  t-aan  to  ladies  on  a  visit  to  their 
Yet  she  guessed  that  the  pleasure  at 


sons. 


which  she  caught  was  imperilled,  and  that 
she  was  no  longer  likely  to  share  the  glad- 
ness of  her  friend's  meeting  with  his  mother, 
Ned  could  not  help  understanding  all  this 
in  the  sound  of  that  one  monosyllable. 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  a  great  favor,  Mrs. 
Anderson,"  he  said,  "of  yourself  and  my 
friend.  Amy,  here.  I  am  not  certain  when 
my  mother  will  arrive ;  but  I  think  it  will 
be  within  an  hour  or  so.  She  would  dine 
early  on  the  road,  she  said,  and  I  was  to 
have  tea  for  her.  I  want  Amy  to  come  and 
make  it,  for  I  am  a  poor  hand  at  that.  Be- 
sides, I  must  get  some  flowers  in  the  chim- 
ney ornaments  and  on  the  tables  :  my  mother 
dotes  on  flowers.  Amy  makes  exquisite 
nosegays.  I  could  do  nothing  like  her  in 
that  line  either.  Do  you  think  Mrs.  Grant 
would  mind  her  coming  ?  " 

"  O  you  dear  good  Mrs.  Anderson,"  cried 
.Amy,  clapping  her  hands  with  glee.  "  Oh, 
Ao  say  yes  !     Oh,  do  say  no  !  " 

*'  *  Say  yes,  say  no,'  which  do  you  mean, 
<«hild  ?  " 

'"  Both,  to  be  sure,  dear.  Say  *  yes '  I  may 
go:  say  'no'  mamma  wouldn't  mind.  Of 
course  she  wouldn't :  how  could  she  ?  " 

"  You  are  wilful  children,  both.  I  sup- 
pose you  must  have  your  way,"  answered 
the  majx)r's  wife,  laughing. 

*'  Children,  indeed  !  "  cried  Amy,  opening 
her  great  eyes  with  an  affectation  of  supreme 
displeasure.  "  Why,  Ned's  a  grown-up  sol- 
dier, with  a  -sword.  I  should  think  he  was 
certainly  thirty  or  forty  years  old.  And 
you  know,  Mrs.  Anderson," — with  much 
dignitV) — "I  am  ten  on  the  sixth  of  Decem- 
ber!"' 

Ned  was  right  about  her  taste  in  flowers, 
whatever  may  have  been  her  talent  for  mak- 
ing tea.  They  bought  a  gorgeous  bunch  or 
two  at  a  stall  he  wot  of  on  their  way  down. 
From  the  little  shrubbery  of  the  lodging- 
house  garden  she  gathered  green  boughs 
•enough  to  set  them  off.  Even  the  grate 
became  a  bower. after  expulsion  of  the  shav- 
ings from  between  its  bars,  and  its  redecora- 
.tion  by  Amy's  busy,  .tasteful  fingers.     She 


had  scarcely  given  the  finishing  touches  be- 
fore the  "  yellow  chay,"  with  its  blue-jack- 
eted boy  and  his  knockkneed  "  posters  "  was 
grinding  the  gravel  at  the  door.  Hidden 
behind  the  curtain,  Amy  saw  the  greeting 
between  mother  and  son  ;  but  before  his  fa- 
ther had  stepped  out  to  grasp  his  haifd,  she 
had  run  out  of  the  sitting-room  and  fled  like 
a  sprite  to  hide  herself  elsewhere.  It  had 
just  gleamed  on  her  that  they  might  find 
the  presence  of  a  stranger  irksome.  Her 
little  heart  beat  violently  when  she  heard 
them  come  up  the  stairs  making  straight 
for  the  very  room  in  which  she  wag  en- 
sconced. Self-possessed,  however,  in  this 
emergency,  she  opened  the  door  wide  to  let 
them  in,  concealing  herself  behind  it ;  then, 
darting  out  as  they  entered,  she  ran  to  the 
sitting-room  again. 

"  Didn't  I  see  some  child  go  past  when 
we  came  in  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Locksley  of  her 
son,  who  waited  outside  on  the  landing  to 
lead  her  down-stairs  to  tea.  •'  Such  a  lovely 
child.     Was  it  the  landlady's  ?  " 

*'  I  don't  think  there  are  children  in  the 
house,"  he  answered ;  "at  least  I  noticed 
none  when  I  came  down  to  see  that  your 
rooms  were  ready." 

"  Well,  I  saw  one.  She  only  flitted  past; 
but  she  looked  lovely.  Such  fairy-like 
golden  curls  ! " 

"  Oh,  that  must  have  been  Amy,  with  the 
curls,  then." 

It  had  never  struck  him  that  the  child 
was  indeed  so  very  beautiful.  An  image  of 
womanly  beauty,  nowise  childish,  though 
still  in  the  freshness  of  glorious  youth,  filled 
his  eye  and  heart  so  full,  that  they  took  lit- 
tle note  of  what  beside  was  beautiful. 

*'  Amy  ?  "  said  his  mother,  "  what  Amy  .^^ " 

"Amy  Grant,  the  little  girl  of  the  old 
paymaster  and  his  pretty  wife.  I  must  have 
told  you  about  them  in  some  of  my  letters." 

"Yes,  to  be  sure.  I  think  you  said  the 
paymaster's  wife  had  a  sweet  countenance. 
Is  Amy  like  her  ?  " 

"  I  scarcely  know.  Come,  let  me  see.  Is 
Amy  like  Mrs.  Grant?  I  think  she  is,  a 
little.  You  shall  see  both,  and  judge  for 
yourself.  Meanwhile,  Miss  Amy,"  he  con- 
tinued, opening  the  sitting-room  door,  "does 
the  honors  of  the  tea-table  for  us  this  after- 
noon.    Here,  Amy,  here's  my  mother." 

Amy  turned  fiery  red,  and  would  scarcely 
look  up,  though  she  made  a  little  courtesy 
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full  of  formal  grace,  and  held  out  "her  hand. 
Mrs.  Locksley  took  it,  drew  the  child  nearer, 
parted  the  sunbeamy  silk  on  her  forehead, 
and  kissed  it  very  kindly. 

.Amy's  apprehensions  vanished.  She 
threw  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  the 
motherly  figure  which  bent  over  her,  and 
rising  on  tiptoe  whispered  in  its  ear, — 

"  Then  you  are  not  angry  with  me  ?  " 

"What  for,  dear  child?  " 

"  For  being  in  the  way  here  when  you 
came  to  see  your  Ned." 

The  answer  was  given  on  her  soft  cheek. 

By  and  by  came  Mrs.  Anderson  and  Mrs. 
Grant,  who  at  first  refused  to  intrude  upon 
the  new  arrivals  ;  they  were  only  in  search 
of  Amy.  But  Mrs.  Locksley  herself  ran  out 
with  Ned,  pressing  on  them  to  waive  all 
ceremony  and  come  in.  How  could  she  too 
soon  have  the  pleasure  of  making  acquaint- 
ance with  those  to  whom  she  owed  so  much 
for  their  kindness  to  her  son  ?  So  she  drew 
them  with  gentle  force  into  the  room,  where, 
much  to  Mrs.  Anderson's  amusement.  Amy 
sat  at  the  tea-urn.  Mamma,  when  she  saw 
her  there,  was  a  little  anxious  lest  her  dar- 
ling should  have  been  pert  and  forward ;  but 
Ned  explained  that  it  was  at  his  mother's 
request,  as  well  as  at  his  own,  that  she  held 
the  post  of  honor  ;  and  Amy's  self-compos- 
ure was  so  free  from  affectation  or  impu- 
dence, that  her  mother  could,  after  all,  find 
little  fault. 

The  three  ladies  being  thus  brought  to- 
gether, and  Mrs.  Locksley  discovering  that 
both  the  officers'  wives  took  the  warmest 
interest  in  her  son,  the  three  families  spent 
more  of  those  parting  days  together  than 
would  have  been  possible  otherwise.  So 
long  as  she  herself  might  not  lose  sight  of 
him  for  one  unnecessary  hour,  even  Lucy's 
jealous  love  could  not  wish  to  separate  him 
at  the  last  from  friends  whose  affection  and 
esteem  were  so  genuine  in  themselves,  and 
so  honorable  to  him. 

Amy  watched  Ned  and  his  mother  with 
unflagging  interest,  and  the  keen  specula- 
tion so  often  rife  in  a  childish  mind.  She 
was  so  young,  it  passed  even  her  quick  wit 
to  conjecture  all  the  covetous  longing  which 
streamed  from  Lucy's  eyes  upon  her  only 
child.  But  she  noted  that  their  loving  agony 
was  ever  most  intense  when  fastened  on  him  ; 
whereas  the  sadness  seen  in  Ned's  as  she 
had  seen  it  at  the  first,  was   saddest,  not 


when  they  looked  upon  his  mother,  but 
away  from  her,  into  some  dim  distance. 

Amy  showed  only  one  of  her  dolls  to 
Mrs.  Locksley,  the  Ayah  of  the  dolorous 
nose. 

"  You  see  she  was  my  nurse  ;  for  I  was 
an  Indian  baby.     You  were  not,  were  you  ?  "  * 

"  No,  dear  child  ;  I  was  an  English  baby, 
born  close  by  where  I  now  live,  at  Crans- 
dale." 

"  But  Lady  Constance  was  not,  was  she? 
She  was  born  in  India,  too,  like  me,  your 
son  said.  She  must  have  had  an  Ayah  to 
nurse  her,  too." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  she  had,"  Ned's  mother 
answered,  much  wondering  how  he  had 
brought  himself  to  let  that  name  cross  his 
lips. 

Amy  determined,  she  scare  knew  why, 
yet  determined  in  her  half-wayward,  half- 
earnest  childishness,  to  ask  her  question 
now. 

"  You  love  Ned  very,  very  much,  I  know, 
and  you  are  very,  very  sorry  that  he  is  go- 
ing to  India,  far  away  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  dear  Amy." 

"  And  we  love  Ned,  though  not  as  mucK 
as  you,  you  know ;  and  we  are  very  sorry, 
he's  going  away." 

"  I  know  that  Ned  has  found  kind  friends," 
his  mother  said. 

"  Does  Lady  Constance  love  him  ?  " 

Lucy  was  deeply  troubled.  The  child 
looked  on  her  with  such  hushed,  eager, 
sympathy,  that  she  knew  not  what  to  say 
in  her  amazement.     At  last, — 

"  They  have  been  like  brother  and  sister 
all  their  lives." 

"  And  is  Lady  Constance  sorry  for  Ned's 
going  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  I  can  hardly  say." 

"  Is  Ned  very  sorry  for  leaving  her  ?  " 

"  I  think  so." 

"  More  than  for  leaving  you  ?  " 

Do  what  she  would,  the  mother's  sob 
broke  out. 

"  Oh,  forgive  me,  forgive  me.  Don't  cry, 
dear  Mrs.  Locksley." 

The  little  arms  were  thrown  about  her 
neck,  the  golden  curls  about  her  face,  the 
child's  cheek  pressed  close  to  hers  and  the 
fairy-like  lips  were  kissing  the  tears  away. 

"I  am  so  sorry,  so  very  sorry,  to  have 
made  you  cry.  I  only  wanted  to  find  out 
what  made  dear  Ned  so  sad !  " 
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The  next  day  was  their  last  in  Chatter- 
ham.  On  the  third  after  it  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  boat  would  leave  Southampton. 
Those  were  the  earliest  days  of  the  overland 
mail.  Ned,  with  his  father  and  mother, 
walked  down  late  in  the  afternoon  to  take 
leave  of  the  Grants.  The  last  words  were 
being  spoken,  the  door  was  ajar,  when  Amy, 
who  had  kept  one  hand  behind  her  all  along, 
came  forward  and  offered  to  Ned  what  she 
had  been  concealing. 

"  Take  this,  for  my  sake  and  Lady  Con- 
stance's." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  said  he,  much  astonished. 

"Only  my  poor  Ayah.  I  thought  you 
wouldn't  mind  her  nose  being  stuck  on, 
since  she  was  Lady  Constance's  nurse  as 
well  as  mine." 

But  mamma,  who  had  not  heard  what  she 
said,  saw  that  she  was  thrusting  too  large  a 
parcel  upon  Ned,  and  on  that  score  inter- 
fered. 

"  His  trunks  are  full,  and  packed  and 
gone.  How  'could  he  carry  such  a  clumsy 
keepsake  all  the  way  to  India,  silly  child  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear  !  what  shall  I  do  then,  when 
*they  are  just  off,  and  I've  no  time  to  think 
of  any  thing  ?  " 

Looking  rapidly  round  the  room,  she 
caught  sight  of  her  mother's  open  work- 
box  on  the  table.  In  one  second  she  had 
pounced  upon  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  had 
cut  off,  not  a  lock  of  hair,  as  the  measure 
of  such  mementoes  is  reckoned,  but  a  very 
cluster  of  her  golden  silky  curls,  which  she 
thrust  into  Ned's  hand,  and  ran  away. 

The  time  was  come.  It  was  low  water  at 
Southampton.  The  Cleopatra  swung  at  sin- 
gle moorings  in  mid-channel,  steam  up,  and 
ready  to  paddle  off  at  first  flow  of  returning 
tide.  Now  that  Ned  had  fully  taken  the  ir- 
revocable step,  his  mother  felt  no  longer 
constrained  to  pen  back  her  flood  of  grief 
at  parting.  It  almost  unmanned  him.  Both 
his  father  and  he  insisted  that  she  should 
not  accompany  him,  as  she  proposed,  on 
board. 

Ned  left  his  parents  in  each  other's  arms, 
and  went  alone  on  foot,  from  the  inn  to  the 
pier.  There,  a  little  steam-tender  waited 
for  the  latest  batch  of  passengers.  Tommy 
Wilmot,  whose  difficulties  had  been  got 
over,  thanks  to  the  major's  interest,  was 
already  on  board,  with  the  very  last  carpet- 
bag and  cloak. 


Two  stately  female  figures  stood  under 
one  of  the  custom-house  sheds,  close  by  the 
gangway  of  the  little  steamer.  Both  had 
thick  veils  down.  As  Ned  came  by,  one 
drew  him  towards  her,  lifted  her  veil,  put 
her  arms  round  him  and  kissed  him,  almost 
with  the  fervor  of  his  poor  mother's  last  em- 
brace. 

"  God  bless  you,  Ned !  Mind,  you  have 
two  mothers ! " 

The  other  did  not  raise  her  veil,  nor  touch 
his  face  with  her  sweet  lips ;  the  last  time 
she  had  done  so  was  under  compact  that  she 
must  never  do  it  more.  But  her  two  hands 
of  exquisite  shape  and  softness,  pressed  the 
young  soldier's  between  them  with  a  loving 
force  ;  and,  from  behind  the  veil,  he  heard 
her  distinctly  say, — 

"  Mind  also,  you  have  a  true  sister  till  I 
die!" 

CHAPTER   XV. 

"  Capital  fresh  eggs ! "  cried  Keane  Bur- 
kitt  to  his  mother,  at  the  other  side  of  the 
breakfast-table. 

"  Positively  creamy  !  "  demolishing  the 
third  and  last  in  the  eggstand. 

"  They  might  have  boiled  one  for  you, 
though ! " 

"There  were  no  more  in  the  house,"  she 
said ;  "  the  milkman  only  brought  half  a 
dozen  last  time." 

"  Just  like  him,  a  thoughtless  rascal !  He 
knows,  or  ought  to  by  this  time,  that  I  rel- 
ish a  fresh  e^^.  I've  half  a  mind  to  set  up 
a  lot  of  Dorkins  for  my  own  benefit.  You 
could  look  after  'em,  and  see  their  eggs 
marked  with  a  criss-cross,  to  make  sure  of, 
my  always  having  'em  myself." 

She  went  on  with  her  diy  toast. 

"  There,"  said  he,  after  awhile,  again 
pushing  a  small  dish  over  to  her,  "  that's 
what  I  do  call  streaky  bacon ;  not  so  badly 
toasted  as  usual  either.  There's  a  little  bit 
left ;  you  can  taste  it,  and  see  how  I  like  it 
*  done.' " 

"  Thank  you ;  but  it's  almost  cold  now ; 
lukewarm  bacon  aint  nice." 

"  No  !  That's  what  I  keep  it  on  the  hob 
for,  till  I've  eaten  my  eggs,  when  I  can  get 
an  eg^  fit  to  eat,  that  is." 

He  threw  himself  into  an  easy-chair  by  the 
window. 

"  Just  tear  the  cover  off  the  Times,  and 
hand  it  to  me,  will  you  ?  " 
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He  shoved  the  "  Supplement,"  much  loved 
by  ladies  for  "  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages," behind  the  cushion  at  his  back,  and 
turned  the  colossal  broadsheet  inside  out, 
to  get  at  the  City  Article.  This  he  read 
over  to  himself,  audibly  yet  inarticulately. 
His  eye  wandered  next  over  the  "  ship 
news."  In  the  paragraph  headed,  "  The 
Mails,  Southampton,"  a  name  caught  his 
eye. 

"  Hullo,  mother,  that's  him,  I  take  it ! " 
"  Who,  Keane  ?  " 

"E.  Locksley,  Esq.,  Company's  Euro- 
peans." 

"  Your  Cousin  Ned  ?  "Well,  what  about 
him  ?  " 

"  Sailed,  or  rather  steamed,  foi;  Alexan- 
dria in  the  Cleopatra,  on  the  7th." 
"  Poor  Lucy !  " 

"  Well,  what's  the  matter  with  her  ?  " 
"  To  part  from  an  only  son  must  be  very 
sad,  Keane." 

"  Perhaps  it  aint  pleasant.     What  a  rage 
old  Locksley  must  be  in  with  him  !  " 
"  What  for ;  for  leaving  them  ?  " 
"  Maybe  for  that  a  little ;  but  still  more 
for  chucking  such  a  chance  away." 
"  What  chance  ?  " 

"  The  same  his  father  has  had,  this  score 
of  years  and  more — the  fingering  of  the 
Cransdale  agency.  I  dare  say  Ned  knows, 
or  thinks  he  knows,  the  old  'un  has  feath- 
ered his  nest  pretty  well.  Still,  a  fellow 
must  be  a  fool  to  turn  out  of  such  clover  in 
search  of  a  liver  complaint." 
*'  Perhaps  he  is  ambitious." 
"  Ambitious  of  what  ?  How  high  does 
he  think  to  climb  ?  There's  no  ladder  so 
tall  as  that  with  golden  rungs.  However, 
if  he's  a  fool  I'm  not,  so  you'll  be  so  good  as 
to  write  a  sympathizing  letter  to  Aunt  Lucy 
on  your  part ;  and  say  something  neatly 
civil  and  regretful  on  mine." 

"  On  yours,  Keane !  What  do  you  care 
about  his  going  or  staying  ?  " 

*'  A  good  deal,  to  be  sure.  Do  you  think 
I  have  no  family  affections,  ma'am  ?  " 

She  would  have  found  it  hard  to  answer 
such  a  question  honestly,  at  least  in  regard 
of  herself,  in  whose  person  his  whole  home 
family  lay. 

That  he  was  more  selfish  in  respect  of  her 
than  she  in  respect  of  him,  was  scarcely 
questionable.  Yet,  in  one  sense,  it  was  less 
evident  to  her  than  to  others.     What  un- 


selfishness she  knew,  was  special  and  limited 
in  its  kind  and  object.  Her  motherhood  had 
taught  it  her ;  but  only  in  respect  of  him 
on  whom  she  had  lavished  a  certain  incon- 
siderate maternal  idolatry.  She  was  reason- 
able enough  not  to  think  it  so  very  strange 
that  he  should  be  towards  herself,  what  she 
herself  was  towards  others  except  him.  That 
the  possessor  of  power  should  use  it  as  an 
irresponsible  possession,  seemed  to  her  quite 
natural ;  and  as  her  son  came  gradually  into 
possession  of  his,  she  was  not  astonished  at 
having  to  feel  its  pressure.  But  love  craves 
love,  and,  spite  of  reason,  expects  return  in 
kind,  whatever  the  degree  may  be.  So  it 
troubled  her  sometimes  to  think  of  what 
kind  might  be  the  more  or  less  of  feeling  her 
son  might  have  for  her.  She  certainly  could 
not  call  him  undutiful  in  one  main  respect. 
That  aversion  from  pursuit  of  business,  which 
had  once  seemed  to  be  the  most  threatening 
cloud  on  the  horizon  of  her  motherly  hopes, 
had  disappeared.  He  was  assiduous  and 
eager  at  his  office  work.  Old  business  con- 
nections of  his  father,  who  had  never  with- 
drawn all  dealings  from  the  firm,  but  had, 
perhaps,  diminished  them,  talked  of  a  time 
when  they  should  put  themselves  and  their 
affairs  entirely  into  its  hands  again.  They 
prophesied  that  within  those  office  walls  the 
portent  would  be  seen  for  once  of  **  an  old 
head  upon  young  shoulders."  They  would 
congratulate  Mrs.  Burkitt  with  such  hearti- 
ness as  their  natures  allowed,  upon  the 
"  really  remarkable  steadiness  of  her  son, 
and  his  aptitude  for  affairs."  The  first  flavor 
of  such  congratulations  had,  indeed,  some 
sweetness;  but  such  as  soon  cloyed  the 
palate  of  her  soul.  An  aftersmack  of  bit- 
terness succeeded  it.  Sometimes  she  felt 
almost  disgust  at  the  full  satisfaction  of  her 
once  anxious  wishes.  She  was  no  frequent 
reader  of  the  Psalms,  nor  given  to  much  de- 
votional meditation  thereupon,  yet  one  verse, 
when  read  out  at  church  upon  a  Sunday, 
would  fall  heavy  on  her  heart,  as  that  of 
which  she  had  her  own  experience  :  *'  He 
gave  them  their  heart's  desire :  and  sent 
leanness  Avithal  into  their  souls." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  mother,"  resumed 
young  Burkitt,  after  another  spell  at  his 
paper ;  "  when  you  write  to  Aunt  Lucy,  you 
must  invite  her  down  here  again.  A  little 
change  of  air  and  'scene  is  just  the  thing,  if 
she's  out  of  sorts  about  Ned's  going  from  her. 
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Besides  which,  it  would  be  pleasant  com- 
pany for  you,  as  you  are  a  good  deal  alone 
in  my  office  hours." 

She  looked  up  at  him  quickly,  as  if  to  as- 
sure herself  that  indeed  there  was  a  thought, 
if  only  an  after-thought,  for  her.  Keane 
met  her  look  with  a  very  gracious  one.  He 
was  anxious  that  his  aunt  should  be  invited, 
and  that  his  mother  should  so  give  the  invi- 
tation as  to  make  its  acceptance  probable. 

Poor  hungry  heart!  Grateful  for  this 
graciousness,  she  replied, — 

"  I  think  we  must  let  a  few  days  pass  first, 
Keane,  and  then  invite  her.  But  perhaps 
it  would  be  as  well  to  write  and  condole  at 
once." 

"  As  you  please,  dear ;  only  mind  you 
manage  to  make  her  come,  and  old  Locks- 
ley  into  the  bargain,  eh?" 

No  artifice  was  needful  on  Mrs.  Burkitt's 
part  to  color  her  letter  with  semblance  of 
true  sympathy.  Her  son  stayed,  whereas 
Lucy's  was  gone;  yet  she  could  feel  for  a 
mother  who  should  lose  her  heart's  darling. 
There  are  more  manners  of  loss  than  one. 
Sometimes  keeping  and  losing  are  notions 
which  get  confused.  Lucy  was  touched  by 
her  sister-in-law's  evident  sincerity.  When, 
after  a  few  days,  the  second  letter  came  to 
invite  her,  she  hailed  the  invitation  as  a 
relief;  all  the  more  gratefully  that  Lady 
Cransdale  and  her  daughter  were  returning 
to  the  House.  She  had  little  inclination  as 
yet  for  their  society  ;  and  her  husband  was 
still  in  London  upon  legal  business  of  the 
estate. 

Her  nephew  himself  wrote,  upon  her  ac- 
ceptance of  his  mother's  invitation,  ofi'ering, 
in  the  most  considerate  manner  since  his 
uncle  was  not  at  home,  to  come  over  to 
Cransdale  and  escort  her  to  Freshet  should 
she  be  in  any  way  nervous  or  apprehensive 
at  undertaking  the  journey  alone.  This 
was  not  to  be  thought  of;  but  it  made  a 
favorable  impression  upon  his  aunt,  and  a 
deeper  one,  for  her  sake,  upon  Robert 
Locksley,  when  apprized  of  it. 

Nothing  could  be  in  better  taste  and 
keeping  than  Keane's  conduct  during  his 
aunt's  stay  with  them.  There  was  an  un- 
obtrusive sympathy  and  deference  in  his 
manner  towards  herself  that  was  very  pleas- 
ing. His  bearing  also,  in  her  presence,  tow- 
ards his  own  mother,  was  a  more  delicate 
and   tasteful   compliment   to   her  maternal 


character,  so  nicely  blended  were  filial  affec- 
tion and  respect.  He  was  anxious  to  dis- 
cover, amongst  other  things,  what  effect  his 
cousin's  breaking  off  from  old  plans  and 
home  ties  might  have  had  upon  Mrs.  Locks- 
ley's  maternal  feelings,  whether  their  wound 
chafed  as  well  as  ached ;  but  he  had  the 
wit  to  divine  that  the  probe  must  be  used 
with  a  very  tender  and  skilful  hand. 

One  day  he  thought  the  opportunity  was 
given  to  say  without  offence, — 

*'  How  could  Ned  have  found  it  in  his 
heart  to  leave  you  both  ?  " 

"  He  didn't,"  answered  Lucy,  firing  up 
even  quicker  than  he  had  thought  it  possible. 

His  eyes  alone  asked  further  explanation. 

*'  I  found  it  in  my  heart !  that  is,  we  found 
it  in  ours ;  his  father  and  L" 

"  Ah  !  that  accounts  for  it,"  said  he,  dex- 
terously. "  I  felt,  from  what  little  I  had  seen 
of  Ned,  that  his  heart  must  be  loving  as  well 
as  brave." 

"  That  is  very  true,  Keane.  His  is  a  no- 
ble spirit.  Too  much  so  for  the  quiet,  homely 
life  we  had  intended.  He  would  have  been 
thrown  away  at  Cransdale ;  though  it's  a 
kind  of  treason  to  my  own  dear  husband  to 
say  so.     He  will  make  a  fine  soldier." 

"  That  he  will.  Do  you  know,  though  it 
seems  presumptuous  to  say  so,  I  really  be- 
lieve I  know  more  than  ever  you  can  of  his 
bravery  ?  " 

"  No,  really.  Do  tell  me  what  you  mean  ?  " 
asked  Ned's  mother,  excited  and  eager  for 
some  fresh  token  of  her  son's  great  heart. 

"  You  will  wonder  that  you  never  heard 
of  it  before,  as  you  must  have  done,  had  not 
Ned's  modesty  been  in  excess  even  of  his 
generous  boldness.  I  scarcely  know  now 
whether  I  am  not  breaking  unjustifiably,  a 
seal  of  secrecy." 

"  But  I  am  discreet,  though  a  woman,  and 
a  fond  mother,  into  the  bargain." 

She  was  so  afraid  of  losing  the  precious  to- 
ken after  all.  So  Keane  told  her  of  their 
adventure  with  the  puffin.  His  calculation 
was  profoundly  just.  She  took  him  to  her 
own  heart  readily,  as  that  for  which  her  son 
had  freely  risked  his  priceless  life.  She  took 
him  to  her  heart  more  readily  than  if  he  had 
been  the  saver,  not  the  saved.  To  have 
owed  Ne^'s  life  to  any  but  his  Maker,  his 
own  father,  and  herself,  might  perhaps  have 
brought  that  restless  sense  of  debt  which  ends 
by   rousing  debtor  against  creditor.     AVho 
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knows  down  what  a  steep  such  temptation 
may  not  dash  the  soul  ? 

Henceforward,  Lucy's  eyes  were  spell- 
bound when  they  looked  upon  her  nephew. 
There  was  the  prize  for  which  her  own  great- 
hearted boy  had  plunged  into  the  treacher- 
ous deep — which  he  had  brought  out  safe. 
In  her  sight  it  was  luminous,  as  if  with 
phosphorescent  lights  out  of  the  sea  wa- 
ters. She  could  no  longer  judge  Keane  truly 
through  the  mist  of  generous  prejudice  which 
glorified  him. 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  good. 
That  which  brought  Robert  Locksley  to 
Freshet  to  rejoin  his  wife,  blew  good  on  this 
wise  to  a  certain  poor  client  of  Keane.  The 
man,  by  name  Job  Sanger,  had  contrived, 
not  without  faults  as  well  as  blunders,  to  get 
"  into  difficulties."  He  was  a  small  free- 
holder, who  not  content  with  cultivating  his 
own  freehold  to  moderate  advantage,  as  his 
fathers  had  done  before  him,  must  needs  en- 
ter as  tenant  upon  a  larger  farm  adjoining 
his  few  paternal  acres.  The  mischief  was, 
that  to  raise  any  capital  for  the  undertaking, 
he  was  forced  to  mortgage  heavily  his  own 
inheritance.  A  thoroughly  foolish  act ;  for 
the  amount  so  raised  was  far  below  what 
might  have  justified  him,  on  sound  commer- 
cial grounds,  in  entering  upon  the  wider 
field,  off  which  his  best  and  wisest  friends 
all  warned  him.  The  "  difficulties "  came 
neither  sooner  nor  later  than  might  have 
been  expected  ;  but  a  more  serious  mischief 
arose  from  Job's  peculiar  way  of  attempting 
to  meet  them.  With  the  vicious  cunning  of 
a  fool,  he  contrived  to  raise  a  second,  and 
this  time,  fraudulent  mortgage  on  his  own 
land,  the  proceeds  of  which  did  as  little  for 
the  success  of  his  tenant  farming,  as  those 
of  his  honester  folly  had  done  before.  Both 
transactions  had  become  known  iii  course  of 
time  to  Burkitt  and  Goring,  omniscient,  as 
it  sometimes  appeared  to  the  neighborhood, 
in  all  such  matters  round  about  the  town  of 
Freshet.  The  young  head  of  that  old  firm 
was,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  desirous  of  ob- 
taining some  footing  as  landed  proprietor  in 
the  county,  no  matter  on  how  small  a  scale. 
Job  Sanger's  mortgages  seemed  to  offer  an 
opportunity.  He  bought  them  both  on  ad- 
vantageous terms  from  their  respective  hold- 
ers ;  and  Job,  once  freeholder,  became  of 
course,  Keane's  thrall.  The  first  exercise  of 
hi»  new  lord's  power  over  him,  which  Job 


thought  cruel  and  arbitrary',  was  truly  both 
judicious  and  kind,  although  dictated  by  no 
special  tenderness  for  him.  Keane  had  busi- 
ness relations  with  a  substantial  man  han- 
kering after  the  very  farm  which  Job  occu- 
pied as  tenant,  and  to  the  occupation  of 
which  he  still  clung  with  all  the  obstinacy  of 
a  knavish  muddlepate.  Keane,  oiling  his 
transactions  with  the  man  of  substance  by 
promise  of  the  coveted  holding,  signified  to 
Job  his  will  and  pleasure  that  it  should  at 
once  be  vacated — being  helpless,  he  obeyed. 

"Wretched  Job,  unable  to  find,  as  his  great 
patriarchal  namesake,  motives  to  patience  in 
consciousness  of  his  own  integrity,  withdrew 
into  his  original  snail-shell,  there  to  live  in 
continual  dread  not  only  of  foreclosure,  which 
should  leave  him  lackland,  homeless,  and 
penniless ;  but  likewise  of  exposure  and 
indefinite  punishments,  wherewith  Keane 
would  amuse  himself,  by  darkly  threatening 
him  now  and  then.  Once  a  fortnight,  on 
every  **  Great-Tuesday's  market,"  as  it  was 
called  at  Freshet,  he  was  required  to  put  in 
appearance  at  the  office  ;  sometimes  merely 
to  be  sent  about  his  business  curtly  by  a 
clerk ;  sometimes  to  be  ushered  into  Mr. 
Burkitt's  own  inner  room,  there  to  endure 
sneers  at  his  folly,  reproaches  for  his  knav- 
ery, or,  if  Keane  were  in  savage  humor, 
threats  of  impending  and  total  ruin.  Not 
seldom  he  wished  the  catastrophe  come. 

"  I  culdn't  be  well  wuss  ruined  nor  now  ; 
and  I  shuldn't  be  so  plaguy  worrited  !  " 

The  catastrophe  came ;  but,  luckily  for 
him,  in  the  presence  of  Robert  Locksley. 

It  was  on  a  "  Great-market "  Tuesday  as 
usual.  Keane,  not  without  cause,  was  full 
of  suppressed  ill-temper.  First  and  fore- 
most, on  his  way  down  from  home  to  the  of- 
fice he  had  encountered  Mr.  Davenant,  owner 
of  the  schooner-yacht  Ocean  Queen,  who  in- 
formed him,  with  polite  expressions  of  re- 
gret, that,  in  bringing  her  to  moorings  last 
night,  he  had  unfortunately  fouled  the  Lady 
Constance,  Keane's  pet  sailing-boat,  carried 
away  her  sprit,  and  damaged  her  bows.  Mr. 
Davenant  was  a  client,  a  wealthy  man,  the 
father  of  certain  Miss  Davenants,  leaders  of 
fashion  in  Freshet,  in  whose  eyes  Keane 
wished  to  stand  well.  There  was  no  help 
for  it  but  to  utter  civilities  in  place  of  the 
rising  execrations  in  his  throat.  Arrived  at 
the  office,  he  found  among  his  letters  one 
announcing  the  miscarriage  of  an  affair,  not 
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only  important,  but  too  confidential  to  allow 
even  of  an  exclamation  in  presence  of  the 
clerks.  So  he  went  into  his  own  room,  and 
banged  the  door.  An  unfortunate  ebulli- 
tion, which  shook  down  from  a  lofty  book- 
case a  plaster  bust  of  Lord  Eldon  in  his  wig, 
shattering  it  upon  the  floor.  Hardly  were 
the  fragments  collected,  and  swept  out  by 
the  errand  boy,  when  Job  Sanger,  twirling 
his  broad-brimmed,  but  now  napless  beaver, 
knocked  at  the  door.  Luckless  Job  !  The 
"  come  in  "  was  pitched  in  a  key  which,  like 
the  overture  to  an  opera  of  the  school  of 
horrors,  gave  promise  of  tragedy  to  follow. 
He  was  too  much  upset  to  close  the  door  af- 
ter him  as  he  obeyed  the  summons ;  unless, 
indeed,  prophetic  presence  of  mind  had  whis- 
pered how  advisable  it  might  prove  to  se- 
cure an  open  way  of  retreat. 

"  How  long,  sir,  am  I  to  tolerate  this  sort 
of  thing  ?  " 

Well  might  Job  wonder  within  himself 
what  sort  of  thing  was  intended,  and  of  what 
kind  Mr.  Burkitt's  notions  of  toleration 
might  be.  But  all  his  answer  w^as,  as  he 
smoothed  with  his  left  coat-sleeve  what  had 
been  the  nap  of  his  beaver, — 

"  Hope  no  offence,  Mr.  Burkitt,  sir !  " 

"  No  offence,  indeed,  you  swindling  saw- 
ney  !  Putting  ofFa  parcel  of  worthless  mort- 
gages upon  me,  doing  one  out  of  more  money 
than  twice  your  cabbage  garden's  worth !  " 

There  was  double  poetic  license  in  this 
eloquent  outburst,  transfer  of  identity  and 
amplification  of  amount.  Mr.  Keane  Bur- 
kitt was  the  last  man  upon  whose  hands  Job 
would  willingly  have  put  ofi'  his  mortgages, 
worthless  or  otherwise ;  and  the  "  consider- 
ation "  for  which  they  had  found  their  way 
into  that  practitioners  hands  did  not  per- 
haps actually  reach  twice  the  value  of  the 
fee  simple. 

"  Mr.  Burkitt,  sir,  it  aint  a  bit  o'  use  de- 
nyin'  as  I've  'ad  my  misfortins,  which  I'm 
sure  as  I'm  ashamed  to  illconwenience  any 
genelman  as  you.  But  I  'opes  you  wun't  be 
'ard  upon  a  man  as  is  down,  sir." 

*'  '  A  man  as  is  down,''  eh  ? "  sneered 
Keane ;  "  one  as  ought  to  be  up,  instead, 
before  the  Freshet  bench  of  magistrates  to 
answer  for  his  plain  dealing,  eh  "^  " 

"Bother  the  bench!"  muttered  the  cul- 
prit, restive  at  last ;  "  thay  culdn't  'ave  a 
chap  up  onst  a  fortnight  any'ows." 

"  So,  Mr.  Sanger ;  I've  seen  you  sulky 


before,  but  never  saucy  till  now,"  said  his 
tormentor,  with  a  savage  grin.  "  I'll  spare 
you  the  trouble  of  these  fortnightly  calls  in 
future.  What's  to-day  ?  Tuesday,  the  17th. 
Ah  !  very  well ;  this  day  week  will  be  the 
24th.  You  will  be  good  enough  to  have 
paid  into  Messrs.  Burkitt  and  Goring's  ac- 
count, on  or  before  that  date,  the  amount  of 
both  mortgages,  with  all  arrears  of  interest 
due  upon  them,  or  you  take  the  consequences 
and  I  the  freehold." 

"  Now,  dont'ee,  Mr.  Burkitt,  sir,  dont'ee  ! 
Me  and  mine  'as  *eld  that  fre'old  this  two 
'undred  year  and  more,  as  I've  'card  say." 

"All  the  more  reason  some  one  should 
hold  it  now  that  will  make  better  use  of  it." 

"Aint  you  never  no  mussy,  then,  Mr. 
Burkitt,  sir?"  said  Job,  in  piteous  accents. 

"  Mercy,  my  good  Job !  Indeed,  I  hope 
I  have ;  this  would  be  a  poor  world  without 
it.  If  I  thought  I  was  really  doing  you  any 
kindness  by  granting  longer  delay  you  should 
not  have  to  ask  twice  for  it." 

Keane  spoke  loud  and  free,  not  in  his 
usual  dry,  noiseless  manner  when  saying  un- 
pleasant things ;  so  that  Job  stared,  and 
marvelled  what  new  shape  the  spirit  of  per- 
secution was  assuming. 

"Nothing  could  have  been  farther  from 
my  wish  all  along,  than  '  to  drive  you  into 
a  corner,'  as  they  say,  my  good  man.  I 
have  too  much  regard  for  your  wife  and 
family  for  that.  If  I  have  seemed  to  press 
heavily  at  first  upon  you,  it  has  been  simply 
to  bring  home  the  lesson  to  you,  that  hon- 
esty is  the  best  policy  after  all." 

Job  actually  gaped  upon  him. 

"  Here,  Uncle  Robert,"  cried  Keane, 
crossing  the  room  from  the  mantelpiece, 
against  which  he  had  been  leaning,  to  the 
open  door,  which  he  opened  wider  still : 
"  do  come  in  here  a  few  minutes,  will  you, 
and  help  me  with  a  matter  that's  as  much 
in  your  way  as  mine." 

"  You  here,  Keane  !  I  thought  you  said 
you  were  to  drive  over  to  Lanercost ;  I  just 
looked  in  to  ask  a  question  of  Mr.  Goring 
about  a  man  whose  name  I  can't  find  in  the 
law  list." 

"  Well,  here's  mine,  we  can  look  over.  I 
saw  you  come  in,  as  the  door  was  ajar  ;  give 
me  a  bit  of  advice,  since  you  are  come.  I 
don't  go  to  Lanercost  till  after  lunch." 

So  Robert  Locksley  came  into  his  nephew's 
private  room  ;  and  the  door  of  that  sanctum 
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was  duly  shut  now,  and  Job,  in  utter  bewil- 
derment, was  requested  to  take  a  chair, 
whilst  Keane,  with  mingled  severity  and 
consideration,  explained  to  him  that  he  was 
taking  his  uncle  into  confidence  upon  the 
state  of  his — Job's — territorial  and  financial 
affairs,  because  no  one  had  more  experience 
than  Mr.  Locksley,  manager  of  the  great 
Cransdale  estates,  in  the  science  of  blending 
mercy  with  justice  on  a  matter  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Locksley  went  into  it  at  once  with 
interest  and  attention.  It  certainly  was  not 
complicated ;  yet  he  was  much  struck,  in 
Keane's  exposition,  by  the  way  in  which, 
without  harshness  or  affected  reserve^  he 
contrived  to  put  Job  Sanger's  conduct  into 
the  clearest  "  dry  light,"  so  to  speak.  His 
nephew  had,  apparently,  the  dispassionate 
judgment  indispensable  to  the  man  of  busi- 
ness, who  must  act  without  prejudice  be- 
tween lord  and  tenant. 

"  The  mortgages,  however,  are  both  in  my 
hands,  uncle,  now ;  and  as  I  was  saying  to 
Sanger  just  as  you  came  in,  all  I  want  is  to 
keep  him  from  shifts  and  trickeries,  which 
not  only  will  ruin  his  own  character,  but 
will  take  the  bread  out  of  a  wife's  and  chil- 
dren's mouths  at  last.  What  terms  I  am 
to  give  him,  I  leave  entirely  to  you.  As 
I  am  acting  for  myself,  and  not  for  a  client, 
as  I  must  do  so  often  in  these  mortgage 
cases,  any  indulgence  you  think  hopeful  and 
reasonable  I  will  gladly  make." 

Keane  had  truly  said  that  the  Cransdale 
administration,  though  studiously  just,  was 
largely  tempered  with  mercy.  Locksley's 
award  sent  Job  homewards  from  that  fort- 
nightly market  with  a  lighter  heart  than  he 
had  owned  for  some  time,  though  the  puzzle 
in  his  brain  was  in  a  tangle  still. 

"  What  can  a  come  to  'un  ?  "  he  mused,  as 
he  drove  out  his  tax-cart  from  Freshet  in 
the  afternoon ;  "  he's  a  deep  'un  for  sartain, 
and  a  'ard  'un  pretty  sure  ;  yet  them's  fair- 
ish terms,  considerin',  them  is !  " 

The  Lanercost  road  ran  parallel  to  Job's 
road  home  for  many  hundred  yards  beyond 
the  turnpike  gate ;  but  even  had  Keane 
Burkitt  thought  aloud,  as  his  neat  dog-cart 
bowled  along,  it  was  too  far  off  for  Job  to 
have  heard  him  say,  "  My  sprat's  gone  for 
bait ;  I  wonder  will  it  hook  a  mackarel." 

Though  his  hand  was  light  enough  upon 
the  reins,  Keane  drove  with  a  sharpish  bit ; 
and  when  he  met  the  Davenant  girls  return- 
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ing  from  a  ride  some  mile  or  two  out  of  the 
town,  he  had  his  horse  upon  his  haunches 
spite  of  his  full  swinging  trot,  the  instant  he 
perceived  that  they  were  half  inclined  to 
pull  up  and  speak  to  him. 

"  O  Mr.  Burkitt,  we  are  so  sorry  for  'the 
Lady  Constance,'  "  said  the  younger,  whose 
manner  was  always  freer  with  him  than  her 
sister's.  "  Is  she  much  damaged  ?  It  was 
so  dark  last  evening,  when  we  ran  aboard 
of  her,  that  we  could  hardly  see." 

"  Were  you  on  board  the  Ocean  Queen, 
then,  when  she  fouled  her  ?  " 

"  Yes,  both  of  us  ;  we  had  been  sailing  to 
the  Skerry  with  papa." 

"  Then  I  am  consoled  already,  whatever 
damage  may  be  done  the  Lady  Constance, 
since  you  suffered  none." 

"  Very  polite !  "  said  Sophy  Davenant. 
But  Keane's  eyes  were  on  her  sister  Fanny, 
who  sat  straight  and  silent  on  horseback, 
with  a  kind  of  proud  self-possession. 

"  Anyhow,"  resumed  the  younger  girl, 
"we  are  all  very  sorry,  and  wish  we  could 
make  amends." 

"  That  might  be  done  at  once,  if  there 
were  any  that  needed  making." 

'*  How  so,  pray  ?  " 

"  No ;  never  mind,"  said  Keane. 

"  But  you  are  bound  to  tell  us  after  such 
a  hint.     Don't  you  think  so,  Fanny  ?  " 

She,  apparently,  had  not  heard  the  ques- 
tion.   At  least,  she  took  no  notice  of  it. 

"  Are  you  in  a  reverie.  Fan  ?  "  She  made 
a  playful  cut  at  her  sister  with  her  switch, 
which  touched  the  horse's  flank  and  made 
him  rear.  Quick  as  thought  Keane  was  out 
of  his  dog-cart  and  at  his  head.  But  he  had 
tact  enough  not  to  grasp  the  reins  till  he 
should  see  whether  she  were  mistress  of 
him  without  assistance.  This  pleased  Fanny 
Davenant,  who  piqued  herself  upon  her  skill 
on  horseback.  She  acquitted  herself  per- 
fectly ;  and  to  reward  Keane's  forbearance 
rather  than  his  devotion,  condescended  to 
say,  as  she  patted  her  quieted  steed's  neck, — 

"  What  was  that  about  making  amends, 
Sophy  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Burkitt  said  we  might  easily 
make  amends  for  damaging  the  Lady  Con- 
stance's bows — and  his  own  heart,  perhaps," 
she  added,  maliciously. 

"I  need  not  say,  Miss  Davenant,  that 
your  sister  is  falsifying  the  record." 

"Never    mind   being   so    precise,"    said 
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Sophy,  "  they  were  words  to  that  effect ; 
and  I  said  we  were  ready  to  make  what 
amends  we  could.  Name  your  terms,  Mr. 
Burkitt,  and  don't  be  exorbitant." 

"  I  shall  have  to  repaint  the  Lady  Con- 
stance as  well  as  to  refit  her  ;  and  I  want  to 
change  the  name." 

"  Change  the  name  !  "  cried  Sophy,  laugh- 
ingly ;  "  that's  not  very  likely." 

'*  Yes,  but  I  do.  It  was  a  whim  of  my 
cousin's,  Ned  Locksley — who  is  gone  for  a 
Sepoy,  you  know — calling  her  the  Lady 
Constance." 

Fanny  looked  at  him,  spite  of  herself, 
v.ith  one  rapid,  inquiring  look.  He  noted 
it,  but  gave  no  more  token  of  having  done 
so  than  of  the  false  statement  he  was  mak- 
ing about  the  first  naming  of  his  boat. 

"  I  have  not  the  honor,  as  he  had,  of  Lady 
Constance  Cranleigh's  acquaintance;  audit 
looks  like  a  piece  of  afi'ectation  to  keep  her 
name  on  the  little  craft." 

"  Well,  but  what  have  we  to  do  with  that, 
Mr.  Burkitt,  jiray?"  said  Sophy.  "You 
don't  want  leave  from  us  to  give  your  boat 
a  new  name." 

"  I  do,  though,"  looking  full  at  Fanny. 
She  colored,  and  drew  herself  up  in  her  sad- 
dle again,  uneasy  as  to  what  he  might  say 
next.  Sophy  saw  what  was  passing  in  her 
sister's  mind,  and  she,  too,  felt  awkward  for 
a  moment.  Still  she  must  rattle  through, 
for  it  was  plain  that  her  sister  would  not. 

"I  suppose  you  want  one  of  us  to  give 
her  a  new  name  for  you.  Say,  the  *  Cuttle- 
fish.' " 

"  Inky !  "  said  Keane,  and  shook  his  head. 
"  I  spill  too  much  of  that  dark  fluid  when  on 
shore,  and  couldn't  bear  to  blacken  the  blue 
sea  with  it." 

"  The  *  Cormorant.'  " 

"  Name  too  near  the  nature  of  a  lawyer, 
folks  might  say.  No,  ladies  ;  I  only  want 
your  leave  to  call  my  little  craft  '  The  Sis- 
ters.' " 

"  I'm  sure  you've  mine,"  cried  Sophy ; 
"  but  the  name's  not  choice  in  Freshet. 
There's  an  oyster  boat  of  Widow  Skaite's  of 
that  name  in  the  harbor,  and  a  collier  brig 
from  Appleby." 

**  Thanks  for  a  concession  so  graciously 
made,"  he  answered,  with  a  low  bow  of  mock 
solemnity. 

'•  Bat  what  says  Miss  Davenant?  There 
are  two  sisters  to  the  name,  remember." 


"  I  think  you  might  leave  it  the  Lady  Con- 
stance still." 

"  But  since  I  will  not,  you  do  not  abso- 
lutely forbid  the  new  name.  Miss  Dave- 
nant ?  " 

"  I  hardly  know  by  what  right  I  should  do 
so." 

Keane  made  another  bow,  as  solemn  as 
the  last,  without  its  mockery. 

The  Davenant  girls  rode  on.  Keane, 
springing  into  his  seat  again,  took  the  reins 
from  the  groom,  and  drove  towards  Laner- 
cost. 

Queens  of  society  in  Freshet,  the  two  sis- 
ters,ruled,  after  all,  a  narrow  court  circle. 
Keane's  energy  and  ability  distinguished 
him  within  it  only  too  easily  and  too  favor- 
ably. Being  neither  ill-favored  nor  ill-man- 
nered— for  his  selfishness  was  of  that  dan- 
gerous kind  which  can  keep  itself,  at  need, 
under  vigilant  self-control — he  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  Davenants,  when,  for  the  sake 
of  such  social  distinction  as  it  might  give 
him,  he  sought  their  closer  acquaintance. 
At  first  he  divided  his  attentions  between 
them  with  strict  impartiality.  Sophy's  care- 
less good-nature  allowed  him  to  gain  with 
her  a  certain  familiar  footing,  beyond  which 
he  did  not  care  to  adventure.  He  inclined 
to  think  her  prettier  than  her  sister ;  but 
Fanny's  greater  reserve  roused,  by  degrees, 
his  innate  love  of  predominance.  Without 
setting  much  value  on  the  prize  itself,  should 
it  be  won,  he  could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of 
striving  for  the  mastery.  Like  a  cautious 
engineer,  he  opened  his  first  parallel  at  safe 
distance — so  safe,  that  Fanny  was  in  doubt 
Avhether  his  advances  were  insidious,  or  sim- 
ply deferential.  She  felt  but  little  attraction 
or  liking  towards  Keane  ;  but  there  was  this 
affinity  between  them,  that  her  temper  had 
in  it  also  some  love  of  a  mere  struggle,  find- 
ing therein  a  satisfaction  apart  from  the  re- 
sulting issue.  It  nettled  her  to  feel,  as  she 
was  sometimes  dimly  conscious  of  feeling,  a 
little  afraid  of  Keane.  This  consciousness 
provoked  her  to  acquiesce  in  the  growth  of 
an  intimacy  against  which,  now  and  then, 
she  would  almost  determine.  She  was  not 
the  girl  to  desire  direct  compliments  to  her 
person  or  her  mind ;  yet  Keane  had  wit 
enough  to  offer  a  continual  and  subtle  flat- 
tery. Her  education,  though  imperfect,  had 
been  ambili:;  ;  s  and  had  roused  intellectual 
aspirations  wnich  there  was  little  to  satisfy 
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in  the  common  tone  of  the  young  men  around 
her. 

Keane  noted  and  profited  by  this.  His 
acutcness  readily  caught  up  hints  of  the  drift 
of  her  thought  and  study :  and  his  lawyer- 
like ability  in  getting  up  a  subject  enabled 
him  to  win  from  her  considerable  respect  for 
his  own  attainments,  whilst  paying  in  con- 
versation a  delicate  deference  to  hers. 

Thus  matters  stood  between  them  up  to 
the  time  of  their  chance  meeting  that  after- 
noon on  the  Lanercost  road.  Neither  the 
sisters  nor  Keane  suspected  what  influence 
his  drive  to  that  village  was  to  exercise  upon 
their  future.  Keane  of  course,  knew,  what 
the  sisters  did  not,  and  what  with  profes- 
sional caution  he  kept  from  them,  that  he 
was  driving  thither  in  answer  to  a  summons 
from  their  own  aunt,  Miss  Devenant.  She 
was  a  queer  little  old  lady,  whose  cheeks 
had  kept  a  sort  of  streaky  withered  bloom, 
such  as  some  apples  keep  long  after  Christ- 
mas time.  Her  eyes  were  bright  and  rest- 
less ;  her  little  figure  erect ;  her  footstep 
light  and  quick ;  her  voice  thin  and  clear. 
She  was  counted  neither  very  sociable  nor 
very  shy;  neither  very  amiable  nor  very 
cross  ;  neither  very  rich  nor  very  poor.  She 
lived  in  a  cottage  rather  smaller  than  her  es- 
timated income  might  have  warranted,  but 
for  her  combined  love  of  cats  and  china. 
The  crashes  which  her  animate  pets  pro- 
duced at  times  among  her  pets  of  still-life 
never  disturbed  her  temper,  so  equally  were 
her  aff'ections  balanced  between  them  ;  but 
they  must  frequently  have  produced  a  crisis 
in  her  exchequer.  The  broken  porcelain  was 
always  replaced,  no  matter  at  what  cost  of 
money  or  of  trouble,  as  exactly  as  circum- 
stances would  allow.  One  rule  was  invari- 
able :  if  no  perfectly  resembling  substitute 
was  to  be  found,  at  least  no  inferior  was  ever 
tolerated.  Exchange,  like  that  of  glebe  land, 
must  be  for  the  better  or  not  at  all ;  the  nov- 
elty must  needs  be  costlier  than  the  loss  it 
repaired. 

"  Keane,  my  dear,"  said  the  little  old  lady 
after  the  first  civilities  had  passed  between 
them,  ''  you  must  tell  your  groom  to  put  up 
at  the  Swan.  Your  horse  can't  wait  about 
all  the  afternoon.  I  shall  keep  you  some 
time." 

He  went  towards  the  door  to  give  his  man 
directions. 


"  But  Keane,  my  dear,  the  man  shaVt  sit 
in  the  tap-room.  Tell  him  he  may  come  in 
here  to  tea,  if  he  don't  smell  of  tobacco." 

Keane  was  not  so  very  much  surprised  at 
her  terms  of  endearment.  Though  he  had 
never  had  much  to  do  with  her,  he  had 
known  her  all  his  life  ;  and  she  had  on  all 
occasions  taken  a  caressing  tone  towards 
him.  But  when  his  dog-cart  had  driven  off, 
and  he  was  seated  on  a  very  slight  stiff"  seat 
in  the  drawing-room, — for  Miss  Davenant 
sat  in  one  arm-chair,  and  three  puff'y  kit- 
tens, on  no  account  to  be  disturbed,  were 
nestled  on  the  other, — she  suddenly  accosted 
him  in  terms  which  almost  made  him  open 
his  eyes  wide,  an  unusual  practice  with  him. 

"  Keane,  my  dear,  you  may  not  be  aware 
that  you  ought  by  rights  to  have  been  my 
son,  and  not  your  mother's." 

"  Indeed  !  "  he  said,  not  without  misgiv- 
ings as  to  the  old  lady's  sanity. 

"  You  may  well  say  '  indeed  ; '  but  Isa- 
bella Keane  — Burkitt  that  now  is — knows 
it  as  well  as  I  do." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  so,  my  dear 
madam  ?  "  said  Keane ;  because  he  couldn't 
think  of  any  thing  else  on  earth  to  say. 

**  I  always  say  what  I  mean,"  she  an- 
swered, primly. 

This  was  not  to  be  gainsaid,  so  Keane 
held  his  peace. 

"  Not  that  your  dear  fathar  and  I  were 
ever  positively  engaged,"  she  resumed, 
"  nor  indeed  that  he  ever  made  me  exactly 
an  offer ;  but  I  always  have  thought,  and 
will  think,  that  it  was  in  his  mind  to  do  so, 
till  he  came  across  Isabella  Keane,  your 
mother  that  now  is." 

The  old  lady  spoke  in  the  most  matter-of- 
fact  way,  as  if  Keane  had  really  undergone 
a  change  of  maternal  parentage. 

"  AVhat's  more,  it  was  always  in  my  mind, 
and  is  so,  to  have  accepted  him  when  he 
should  ask  me  ;  so  that  I  should  have  been 
your  mother,  Keane,  my  dear,  by  right,  you 
see." 

Sane  or  not,  she  was  perfectly  self-pos- 
sessed. No  emotion  seemed  to  quiver  in 
her  chirping  little  voice. 

"  I  always  loved  your  father  as  long  as  he 
was  alive  ;  and  I  have  always  liked  you  for 
his  sake,  since  you  were  born  ;  not  your 
mother  though.  But  I  forgave  her,  a  little 
bit,  when  she  lost  poor  James." 
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The  kittens  woke  up,  and  began  a  game 
of  romps,  during  which  one  of  them  rolled 
on  to  the  floor. 

**  Poor,  dear  little  pussy ! "  cried  Miss 
Davenant,  catching  it  up   and  fondling  it. 

*'  The  long  and  short  of  it  is,  my  dear, 
that  I  want  to  make  my  will ;  and  as  I  hear 
you  are  a  firstrate  man  of  business  now, 
and  as  I  think  you  will  deal  fairly  with  me 
for  your  father's  sake,  I  have  sent  for  you  to 
tell  me  how  to  set  about  it." 

This  was  coming  to  the  point,  and  was  a 
great  relief  to  Keane,  who  produced  a 
pocket-book. 

"  I  am  sure,  dear  madam,  I  deeply  feel 
your  personal  kindness  towards  me,  and  you 
will  find,  I  trust,  that,  professionally,  your 
confidence  is  not  misplaced.  If  you  will  al- 
low me  to  take  down  the  heads  of  your  in- 
tentions, that  is,  unless  you  may  have  mem- 
oranda of  your  own  prepared,  eh?  No. 
Then,  as  I  said,  I  will  take  down  rough 
notes,  put  them  into  shape  to-morrow  or 
next  day,  and  do  myself  the  honor  of  wait- 
ing upon  you  with  a  draft." 
'  "  Yes,  well,  I  suppose  you  will  have  to  do 
something  of  the  sort,  my  dear.  But  not 
quite  so  straight  ofi":  though  I  have  no 
doubt  you  are  very  clever  at  business  mat- 
ters :  your  father  always  was.  There's  a 
good  deal  to  get  at — about  those  Mexican 
mines,  for  instance." 

"Yes,  a  bad  business  most  times.  I 
hope  you  have  not  been  *  bitten  hard,'  as  we 
say  in  business." 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  no  ;  my  mines  turned  out 
well  for  a  wonder.  Most  of  those  which 
didn't  I  sold  when  they  were  well  thought 
of.  Then  I  have  other  whatyoumaycall'em, 
*  security,'  things  of  different  sorts.  I  be- 
lieve you'll  find  I'm  very  rich,  my  dear,  when 
all's  reckoned." 

"  I  am  sure  I  hope  I  may  ;  but  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  when  I  look  into  people's  money 
matters  I  find  them  poorer  than  they  took 
themselves  to  be." 

"  That's  not  the  case  with  me,  you  may 
depend  upon  it.  Shall  you  have  time  to  look 
through  my  papers,  or  will  you  do  it  another 
day?" 

*'  No  time  like  the  present,"  said  the  cau- 
tious ICeane,  looking  at  his  watch.  "  We 
don't  dine  till  eight ;  and  if  we  did,  they 
know  my  ways  too  well  to  wait  for  me,  when 
I'm  over  office  hours." 


"  Come  into  the  dining-room,  then.  You 
shall  have  short-bread  and  sherry  whilst  you 
look  through  the  documents  in  my  tin  case." 

It  was  of  the  shape  and  size  of  many  on 
Burkitt  and  Goring's  shelves  ;  but  heavier 
than  he  had  expected.  As  he  lifted  it  from 
under  the  sideboard  on  to  the  dining-room 
table,  it  crossed  his  mind  that  there  might 
be  china  plates  packed  up  in  it.  Miss  Dav- 
enant's  name  was  in  fat  white  letters  out- 
side. 

Fidgeting  in  her  pocket  for  the  key  of  the 
padlock,  she  said, — 

"  My  poor  old  man  of  business,  that  was, 
is  dead,  up  in  London,  and  I  wouldn't  let 
strangers  have  any  thing  to  do  with  my  af- 
fairs ;  so  I  sent  for  the  box,  and  here  it  is. 
I  can  trust  you,  my  dear,  I  feel,  for  your 
father's  sake." 

But  when  the  lid  was  open,  Keane  opened 
his  eyes  again,  wider  and  wider  after  inspec- 
tion of  every  fresh  handful  of  paper  and 
parchments. 

"  Why,  Miss  Davenant,  excuse  me,  your 
man  of  business  was  a  very  good  one ;  or 
you  are  a  very  good  woman  of  business  your- 
self." 

"  A  little  of  both,  perhaps.  I  have  never 
been  extravagant  in  any  thing  but  porce- 
lain." 

There  was  no  confusion.  All  was  dock- 
eted, endorsed,  and  ticketed :  all  tied  with 
pink  tapes,  some  pale  with  age,  some  with 
the  blush  of  recent  manufacture  on  them. 
Long  before  Keane  had  found  his  way  to 
the  under  layers  with  the  most  faded  ties,  he 
was  fairly  overwhelmed  with  astonishment 
at  the  old  woman's  wealth. 

"  Excuse  me,  my  dear  madam  ;  but  I  had 
no  idea  your  property  was  so  considerable." 

"  No,  nor  had  anybody,  but  me  and  my 
old  man  of  business,  that's  dead  and  gone, 
you  know.  No  one  shall  have  now,  but  you 
and  me,  my  dear." 

"  You  may  count,  of  course,  on  my  dis- 
cretion as  on  your  own.  Miss  Davenant." 

"  Just  so,  my  dear.  Do  you  like  the  car- 
away comfits  on  the  short-bread,  or  the  bits 
of  candied  lemon  best,  eh  ?  " 

"  Varanas  Viejas !  Why,  my  dear  madam 
those  are  the  best  things  in  *  silvers  '  going 
now-a-days.  I  saw  them,  only  yesterday, 
quoted  at  a  stunning  premium  in  the  Times' 
city  article.     One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  of 
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the  original '  coupons  '  too.  How  on  earth 
did  you  get  hold  of  them  ?  " 

"  Ah,  well,  never  mind  that  now,  my  dear. 
They  were  in  a  bad  way  once,  after  Gar- 
boga's  insurrection,  I  can  tell  you.  But  you 
are  too  young  even  to  have  heard  of  that. 
Good  Mr.  Gossett  lost  heart  himself  about 
them,  and  said  I  might  make  them  into  spills 
to  light  my  taper  with ;  but  I  didn't  you 
see  :  and  I  was  right,  and  he  was  wrong,  my 
dear." 

Keane  gave  her  a  look  of  unfeigned  re- 
spect and  admiration,  not  so  much  even  for 
the  wealth,  as  for  the  wit  that  had  won  it. 

She  brought  him  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  for 
the  matter  had  grown  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  little  pocket-book,  and  he  proceeded  with 
an  enumeration  of  the  different  valuable  se- 
curities. 

"  I  never  use  all  my  dividends,"  she  said, 
when  it  was  drawing  to  a  close ;  "  so  the 
banker's  book  shows  a  balance,  as  you  shall 
see." 

A  balance,  indeed!  Whose  could  such 
expectations  be  ?  "I  must  next  ask,  whether 
your  intended  dispositions  are  intricate, 
Miss  Davenant  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear,  no.  The  simplest  in  the 
world.  There  are  the  cats  ;  of  course  I  shall 
do  nothing  extravagant  or  eccentric  for 
them.  I've  never  been  reckoned  either,  and 
don't  mean  to  be  when  I'm  dead  and  gone, 
you  know.  Seventy  pounds  a  year  each  to 
my  own  maid,  my  cook,  and  housemaid. 
These  three  must  divide  any  surviving  cats 
between  them,  and  shall  have  £5  a  year 
for  each  pussy  for  its  lifetime.  That's  mod- 
erate.    Then  there's  yourself." 

Keane  looked  up  and  fairly  stared  this 
time.     His  very  pulses  quickened. 

"Yes,  I  shall  leave  you  just  £1,000  for 
every  year  that  I  may  live  after  the  will  is 
signed,  my  dear.  The  more  years  I  live  the 
larger  figures  before  the  noughts,  you  know. 
I  shouldn't  like  you  to  long  for  my  death  at 
all.     See  you  make  that  part  clear,  eh." 

"And  the  bulk  of  the  property.  Miss 
Davenant  ?  " 

"  No,  not  so  fast,  my  dear,  there's  the 
china  ?  Who  shall  have  the  china  ?  I  should 
be  almost  as  sorry  to  have  it  badly  treated 
as  the  cats.  Do  you  know  any  one  who  is 
fond  of  old  china  ?  Not  your  mother.  I 
know  she  is  j  but  I  haven't  quite  forgiven 


her  to  that  extent.  There's  your  aunt,  now, 
your  father,  James'  sister,  Lucy,  does  she 
like  old  china,  think  you  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  she  does,  intensely,"  said 
Keane,  who  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it ; 
but  thought  he  might  get  credit  with  Aunt 
Lucy  sooner  or  later  for  the  legacy. 

"  Well,  your  aunt  shall  have  it.  Lucy 
Burkitt  that  was,  Locksley  that  now  is  ;  put 
that  down." 

"  All  right,  madam.  And  the  bulk  of  the 
property  ?  " 

"  Will  be  divided,  of  course,  between  my 
two  nieces,  Fanny  and  Sophy  Davenant." 

Well  might  he  determine  on  doubly  gilt 
gold  letters  for  "  The  Sisters  "  on  the  stern 
of  his  redecorated  sailing-boat. 

"Equally  divided,  I  presume,  dear  mad- 


am 


?" 


"  Wrong,  my  dear,  as  nine  presumptions 
out  of  ten  are.  I  shall  make  an  heiress : 
for  I  detest  equality.  It's  a  French  revolu- 
tionary notion.  And  I  look  upon  all  such 
as  wicked  and — ^bloodthirsty." 

"  Gold  thirsty  would  seem  to  fit  this  case 
better  than  bloodthirsty,  Miss  Davenant," 
said  Keane,  aifecting  jocularity  to  hide  the 
tremulous  concern  which  had  come  upon* 
him,  succeeding  the  wild  expectation  that  the 
mention  of  his  own  name  had  roused.  Of 
which  sister  would  she  make  an  heiress  ? 
That  was  indeed  a  momentous  question. 
Though  she  could  not  suspect  that  he  had 
any,  the  remotest,  personal  interest  in  ask- 
ing ;  yet  he  feared  to  betray  liimsclf  to  her 
in  putting  the  next  necessary  question. 

"  It  shall  be  two-thirds  to  one  of  thj  girls : 
only  one  to  the  other,"  she  said. 

"  It  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  spec- 
ify which  of  the  young  ladies  is  to  take  th'j 
larger  share  under  the  will,  Miss  Davenant." 

"  Certainly.  But  there's  no  need  to  put 
any  names  in  the  draft.  They  can  be  filled 
in  after.  I  don't  know  that  I've  made  my 
mind  up  yet." 

"  I  should  have  thought  you  were  a  stick- 
ler for  *  primogenitui*e,'  Miss  Davenant,  with 
your  anti-French  revolutionary  feelings." 

"  There's  something  in  that,  my  dear :  a 
good  deal,  indeed.  *  First  come  first  served  : ' 
sound  enough  sense,  I  say." 

"  And  your  executors  ?  " 

"  Yourself  and  the  girls' father,  my  young- 
est brother,   George :    indeed  ray  only  re- 
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maining  one.  A  bit  more  short-bread,  or 
another  glass  of  sherry  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you ;  though  both  are  excel- 
lent. What  day  would  be  coQvenient  for  me 
to  wait  upon  you  with  the  rough  copy  of  the 
draft?" 

"  Any  :  the  sooner  the  better.  Remem- 
ber there's  one  thing  I  must  insist  upon." 

"  Which  is  ?  " 

"  The  strictest  secrecy.  I  don't  want  my 
nieces  to  be  wishing  me  dead  any  more  than 
yourself,  my  dear." 

"  Do  I  look  like  a  man  to  let  a  client's 
affairs  leak  out,  Miss  Davenant  ?  " 

The  little  old  lady  eyed  him  curiously, 
then  said  at  last, — 


"  Not  a  bit,  my  dear.'* 

Keane's  dog-cart  was  soon  bowling  home 
again.  French  revolutionists  did  indeed 
abolish  the  laws  of  primogeniture.  Miss 
Davenant  thought  those  revolutionists  both 
wicked  and  bloodthirsty.  Mr.  Keane  Bur- 
kitt  stood  upon  some  vantage  ground,  though 
never  so  narrow,  with  Miss  Fanny  Dave- 
nant. That  young  lady  was  her  aunt's  elder 
niece.  A  man  of  business  has  many  things 
to  think  about.  They  seemed  to  reach  the 
town  turnpike  in  no  time.  Yet  when  he  got 
home  his  uncle  and  aunt  both  said, — 

"  You  have  nearly  starved  us  all,  Keane, 
you  are  so  late  home  to  dinner,  to-day." 


Authentic  accounts  have  reached  us  of  a  no 
less  curious  phenomenon  than  a  fresh-water 
spring  bubbling  up  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  It 
is  situated  about  eight  miles  from  the  shore,  on 
tlie  coast  of  Florida.  Seen  from  a  distance  it 
has  the  appearance  of  a  breaker,  boiling  up  with 
great  violence,  and  has  doubtless  been  often  no- 
ticed and  avoided  by  vessels,  who  upon  ncaring 
it  have  hastily  put  about  from,  as  they  thought, 
imminent  danger,  and  reported  seeing  a  rock 
with  water  breaking  over  it.  There  is,  however, 
no  danger  in  its  vicinity,  as  there  are  five  fiithoms 
of  water  between  it  and  the  shore;  ten  fathoms 
of  water  arc  found  to  tlie  seaward,  but  no  bot- 
tom can  be  reached  with  the  deep  sea  lead  and 
tiiirty  futlioms  of  line  at  the  spring  itself.  The 
Harriet  Lane,  a  revenue  cutter  on  the  coast,  lias 
passed  through  it  several  times,  and  water  has 
been  drawn  from  it  by  a  bucket  thrown  over  the 
side.  It  is  quite  fresh  and  by  no  means  unpal- 
atable to  the  taste. 


Messrs.  Blackie  have  completed  the  eighth 
edition  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  un- 
der the  editorship  of  Professor  Traill.  The  first 
edition  of  this  work,  edited  by  Mr.  William 
Smellie,  was  published  in  1771.  Eighteen  years 
afterwards,  1789,  a  second  edition  was  produced, 
followed  by  a  third  edition  in  1797,  on  a  much 
more  extended  plan.  In  1810,  Dr.  James  Mil- 
ler edited  the  fourth  edition,  when  the  work  was 
still  further  enlarged.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  edi- 
tions but  little  change  was  made;  but  in  1830, 
when  the  co])yright  had  come  into  the  possession 
of  the  present  proprietor,  the  seventh  edition  was 
commenced,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Macvey  Na- 
pier, on  a  stdl  more  extended  scale.     The  pres- 


ent edition  was  commenced  in  1852,  up  to  which 
time,  it  is  said,  more  than  thirty  thousand  copies 
have  been  sold.  The  index,  which  is  nearly 
ready,  has  been  compiled  by  the  Rev.  James 
Duncan  Denholra. 


The  present  seems  to  be  pre-eminently  a 
color-making  age,  and  the  raw  material  appears 
to  be  connected  in  some  mysterious  way  with 
the  production  of  gas.  An  offensive  smelling 
oil  accompanying  tar  in  the  preparation  of  this 
illuminating  agent  has  proved,  in  the  hands  of 
clever  chemists,  a  fruitful  source  of  terrifically 
long  names  and  beautiful  coloring  matters. 
Coal  tar  has  thus  given  to  science  bodies  rejoic- 
ing in  the  euphonious  names  of  cyantriphcnyl- 
diamine,  biethylenebiphenyldiamine,  methylcth- 
ylamylphenylammonium;  whilst  at  the  same 
time  it  has  given  to  commerce  the  magnificent 
coloring  bodies,  named  azuline,  roseine,  emerald- 
ine,  violine,  etc.  Another  waste  product  in  the 
manufacture  of  gas  is  now  commencing  to  bear 
fruit  in  a  similar  manner,  and  as  a  first  contribu- 
tion has  yielded  a  scarlet  of  such  permanence 
and  intensity  as  will  bid  fair  to  eclipse  the  coal- 
tar  series  of  colors.  The  new  claimant  for 
tinctorial  honors  is  naphthaline,  a  solid  crystal- 
line body,  which  is  produced  in  enormous  quan- 
tities in  gas-works,  but  which  has  not  yet  found 
any  useful  application.  A  theoretical  relation- 
ship between  this  body  and  alizarine,  the  gor- 
geous coloring  matter  of  madder,  has  been,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  pointed  out;  but  the 
great  problem  of  the  easy  conversion  of  the 
waste  product,  which  can  be  obtained  at  an  al- 
most nominal  price  by  the  ton,  into  a  coloring 
body  which  has  lately  been  sold  at  two  shillings 
per  grain,  has  only  just  been  accomplished. 
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From  The  Examiner. 
ANDALUSIAN  TALES. 
To  the  collections  of  popular  tales  of  di- 
vers countries,  which  we  have  already  named, 
we  may  add,  though  the  date  on  its  title-page 
is  1859,  the  "  Cuentos  yPoesias  populares" 
of  Andalusia,  collected  by  the  lady  who  as- 
sumes the  name  of  Fernan  Caballero.     The 
collection  was  suggested  by   Grimm's  note 
upon  the  wealth  of   Spanish  legend,  that 
has  not  yet  been  brought  to  book.     Of  the 
popular  poetry  Trueba  has  given  many  a 
transcript ;  Don  Jose  Maria  Goizueta  has 
made    a   collection  of  the  Traditions   and 
Songs  of  the  Basques,  and  here  is  a  clever 
lady  who  retains  the  phrase  and  manner  of 
the  Andalusians — there  is  no  vulgarity,  in 
a  mean  sense,  in  any  form  of   provincial 
Spanish — while  she  repeats  all  she  has  heard 
of  Andalusian  song  or  story.     The  tales  are 
for  the  most  part  humorous,  often  dashed 
with  Catholicism,  and  animated  with  a  half- 
malicious  love  of  mischief.     The  family  like- 
ness of  many  of  them  to  stories  that  are  to 
be  found  in  Grimm's  collection  and  else- 
where is  very  distinct,  but  equally  distinct 
are  the  turns  of  local  character  that  fit  them 
to  the  Spanish  soil.     There  is  a  story,  for 
example,  in  Grimm  of  "Three  Spinners" 
answering  to  the    Andalusian  tale  of  the 
Souls, — which,  as  we  here  find  it,  curiously 
illustrates  among  other  things  the  lowness 
of  the  morality  sustained  by  superstition  : — 
Once  upon   a  time  there  was   a  poor  old 
woman  who  had   a  good    and   very   pious 
niece,  blindly  obedient  to  her,  but  shy  and 
stupid.      What,  thought  the  poor  woman, 
would  happen  to  my  niece  if  at  my  death 
she  were  unmarried  ?     Now  the  aunt  had  a 
neighbor  who  took  lodgers,  and  among  her 
lodgers  was  a  rich  Indiano  (that  is  the  Span- 
ish form  of  nabob,  enriched   in  the  AVest 
instead    of  the  East,  Indies,  or    in  South 
America),  and  the  rich  Indiano,  it  was  said, 
was  well  disposed  to  take  to  wife  a  well-bred, 
industrious,  and  active  girl.  The  aunt,  when 
she  heard  this,  went  directly  to  the  cavalier 
[and  told  him  what  a  jewel  of  a  niece,  she 
had,  a  girl  active  enough  to  catch  a  swallow 
flying.     "  Very,  well,  I'll  come  and  see  her," 
said  the  nabob.     He  did  come,  next  morn- 
ing, and  the  first  thing  he  asked  the  girl 
was  whether  she  could   spin.      "  Spin  in- 
deed !  "  said  the  aunt  for  her,  "  she'll  twist 
a  thi-ead  as  soon  as  you  will  drink  a  glass 


of  water."  "  What  have  you  done,  Seiiora  !  " 
said  the  niece,  when  the  rich  cavalier  was 
gone  away,  leaving  her  three  bundles  of  flax 
to  prove  her  skill  upon.  "  What  have  you 
done,  Senora  !  You  know  that  I  can't  spin." 
"  Let  be,"  said  the  old  woman.  "  We  must 
always  make  ourselves  out  better  than  we 
are,  and  leave  the  rest  to  God.  How  else 
should  we  get  on  ?  "  "  It  is  a  wicked  busi- 
ness," the  niece  said,  weeping.  And  she 
wept  in  her  room  at  night,  commending 
herself  to  the  protection  of  the  Blessed 
Souls,  that  she  had  in  especial  reverence. 

Whilst  she  prayed  three  Souls  clothed  in 
light  and  wonderful  in  beauty  appeared  to 
her  and  told  her  not  to  vex  herself,  for  they 
would  help  her  in  return  for  all  the  good 
she  had  done  them  by  her  prayers.  Each 
took  a  bundle  of  "flax,  and  in  a  twinkling 
had  it  spun  into  a  thread  fine  as  a  hair. 

Next  day,  when  the  nabob  came,  he  was 
amazed  at  the  girl's  skill  and  industry. 
"Didn't  I  tell  your  noble  worship  so?" 
bragged  the  old  woman.  The  cavalier 
asked  whether  the  girl  could  sew.  "  Sew 
indeed,"  the  aunt  answered  for  her.  "A 
needle  in  the  hand  or  a  cherry  in  the  mouih 
would  be  all  one  to  her."  The  nabob  gave 
her  linen  to  be  made  into  three  shirts,  and 
as  it  was  with  the  spinning  so  it  was  with 
the  sewing.  So  it  was  also  on  the  next  fol- 
lowing day  and  night  with  the  embroidering 
of  a  fine  waistcoat.  Only  that  on  the  third 
night  the  Souls  said  to  the  girl :  "  Don't  vex 
yourself.  We  will  do  the  embroidering,  but 
upon  one  condition, — that  you  ask  us  to 
your  wedding."  "  What,"  cried  the  girl 
amazed,  "and  am  I  to  be  married  too!" 
"Yes,"  said  the  Souls,  "you  are  to  be  the 
wife  of  that  rich  Indiano."  So  it  was. 
For  when  the  cavalier  saw  that  the  waist- 
coat was  embroidered  so  magnificently  as 
almost  to  blind  him  with  its  splendor,  he 
said  to  the  aunt  that  she  must  let  him  have 
her  niece  in  marriage. 

Aunt  was  delighted,  but  the  girl  said  to 
her,  "  O  Senora,  what  will  become  of  me 
when  my  husband  finds  out  that  I  can  do 
nothing  ?  "  **  Pooh,  nonsense,"  the  aunt 
said,  "Trust  the  Blessed  Souls  who  have 
got  you  out  of  other  hobbles  to  find  you  a 
way  also  out  of  that." 

The  wedding-day  was  fixed,  and  on  the 
eve  of  it  the  bride  went  to  an  altar  dedicated 
to  the  Blessed  Souls,  and  asked  them  to  her 
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wedding.  So  at  the  wedding,  when  the  fes-  | 
tival  was  at  its  height,  there  came  into  the  j 
room  three  old  women  so  excruciating  in 
their  ugliness  that  the  bridegroom,  struck 
with  horror,  opened  his  eyes  wide  and 
couldn't  shut  them.  One  had  an  arm  too 
short  and  an  arm  too  long  that  she  dragged 
after  her  upon  the  ground ;  the  second  had 
a  humped  back  and  a  crooked  body.  The 
third  had  eyes  that  started  from  her  head, 
worse  than  a  crab's,  and  were  as  red  as  two 
crab-apples.  "  Jesus  Maria  ! "  shrieked  the 
bridegroom,  "  Who  are  these  scarecrows  ?  " 
*'  Friends  of  my  father,"  the  bride  said, 
"  whom  I  invited  to  the  wedding." 

The  cavalier,  being  of  good  breeding,  then 
offered  them  seats  and  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  them.  "  Tell  me,  madam,  I 
pray  you,"  he  said  to  tRe  first,  "  why  you 
have  one  arm  so  short  and  one  so  long  ?  " 
*'  Dear  son,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  that 
comes  of  my  having  spun  so  much."  Then 
up  rose  the  Indiano,  slipped  to  his  wife's 
side,  and  said  to  her,  "  Go  instantly  and 
burn  your  distaff  and  spindle.  Let  me 
never  see  you  spin." 

Then  he  inquired  of  the  second  old  woman 
why  she  was  so  hump-backed  and  crooked  ? 
"  Dear  son,"  she  answered,  "  that  comes  of 
so  much  bending  over  the  embroidery  frame." 
The  nabob  took  three  leaps  to  the  side  of 
his  bride.  "  Upon  the  spot  burn  your  em- 
broidery frame,  and  let  it  never  in  your  life 
again  enter  your  head  to  embroider !  " 

After  this  he  turned  to  the  third  old  wo- 


man and  asked  why  her  eyes  started  out  of 
her  head  and  were  so  red  ?  "  Dear  son," 
she  replied,  twisting  her  eyes  round  like  a 
top  as  she  spoke,  "  that  comes  of  much  sew- 
ing and  bending  over  needlework."  The 
words  w^ere  hardly  out  of  her  mouth  before 
the  nabob  was  by  his  wife's  side  again,  and 
said  to  her,  "  Take  your  needles  and  your 
threads  and  throw  them  down  the  well,  and 
mind  well  that  on  the  day  I  see  you  with  a 
needle  and  thread  in  your  hand,  I  divorce 
you.  For  the  wise  man  takes  warning  by 
the  hurt  of  others." 

So  th6  helpful  Souls,  for  they  were  the 
old  women,  saved  their  worshipper  from  all 
her  trouble. 

The  collection  from  which  we  tell  this  tale 
includes  among  many  good  stories  a  dra- 
matic proverb  expressing  the  popular  Span- 
ish notion  of  the  worldly  way  out  of  per- 
plexities, "Ver  venir,  dejarse  ir,  y  tenerse 
alld," — Let  come,  let  go,  and  withhold  one's 
self;  which  rule  of  "  gray  grammar"  is  the 
exact  opposite  to  national  sentiment  in  Eng- 
land. But  the  large  dramatic  element  in 
Spanish  folk  lore  the  editor  has  found  it 
necessary,  as  a  whole,  to  exclude  from  her 
collection.  There  are  anecdotes,  jests,  and 
a  rhymed  peasant's  calendar.  In  verse  also 
there  are  moral  couplets,  lullabies,  love  and 
war  songs  of  labor,  rhymed  jests,  satires, 
and  epigrams.  "With  some  of  the  lullabies 
and  other  songs  the  editor  gives  also  the 
music  that  shows  how  they  are  sung  by  the 
Andalusians. 


The  Cottage  History  of  Emjland.     By  theAutlior 
of  "  Miiry  rowell."    London  :  Hall,  Virtue 
and  Co. 

This  little  book  is  designed  to  introduce  into 
kitchens  and  cottages  a  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  leading  events  in  English  history.  If  it  ever 
penetrates  into  the  places  which  it  is  intended  to 
reach,  it  may  possibly  carry  out  its  purpose  to 
some  extent.  In  an  apologue  prefixed  to  the 
preface  the  autlior  implies  that  her  history  oc- 
tuj)ies  the  same  place,  in  relation  to  those  of 
Ilunic  and  Macaulay,  that  a  penny  tart  does  to 
roast  mutton  and  baked  potatoes,  a  comparison 


which  certainly  does  at  least  full  justice  to  the 
merit  of  the  smaller  work. 


The  Poetical  Works  of  Henry  Wadsioorth  Long- 
fellow :  including  his  Translations  and  Notes. 
London  :  H.  G.  Bohn. 

This  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  only  edition 
Avhich  contains,  in  one  volume,  the  whole  of 
Longfellow's  poetical  works.  It  is  illustrated 
by  twenty-four  engravings,  which  neither  add  to 
nor  detract  from  the  value  of  the  book  to  any 
material  degree. 
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From  Blackwood's  lilagazine. 
HADES. 
CowPER !  tliy  lines  of  tenderness  so  deep 
Pierce  home,  and  many  times  have  made  me 

weep. 
In  heart  those  darling  lineaments  I  see, 
And  feel  that  I  am  like  yet  unlike  thee  ; 
Like  in  my  loss ;  unlike,  because  in  vain 
I  seek  an  outward  charm  to  soften  pain, 
And  in  the  wide  world  never  more  can  find 
Fit  semblance  of  the  form  which  haunts  my 

mind. 
Nor  aught  presenting  visibly  and  well 
The  consecrated  Past  wherein  I  dwell. 
Deluding  fancies,  even  while  they  gleam. 
Melt  like  the  faery  frostwork  of  a  dream. 
Hark !  the  familiar  footsteps  round  me  fall ! 
See,  a  still  shadow  moves  along  the  wall ! 
Low  murmurs  in  the  air,  more  felt  than  heard 
Linger  prophetic  of  some  wishcd-for  word 
'Tis  a  vain  instinct  both  of  eye  and  car. 
Fond  dreamer,  cease — thou  hast  no  mother  here. 

My  father,  I  remember  to  this  day, 
And  shall  remember  till  I  pass  away, 
How,  on  an  evening,  in  a  happier  time — 
And,  I  half  think,  in  some  more  blessed  clime — 
In  the  dim  silence  thou  didst  turn  to  me, 
Not  worthy  of  my  mother  nor  of  thee. 
And,  with  a  manly  tear  upon  thy  cheek, 
Of  this  sweet  strain  in  moving  accents  speak — 
Ah  me !  thy  closing  words,   how  deep  they 

dwell — 
"  Such  is  thine  own  dear  mother — ^guard  her 

well." 
And  did  I  guard  her,  I,  thy  careless  son  ? 

0  Heaven,  the  world  of  duties  left  undone ! 
The  chill  dark  grave  that  closes  over  men 
Hath  taught  me  many  things  I  knew  not  then. 
Scarcely  remains  a  memory  within, 

But,  weighed  and  sifted,  it  reveals  a,  sin. 

Better  by  fiir  it  seemed  to  me,  when  first 

1  knew  hope  darkened  and  my  life  reserved, 
And,  rudely  snatched  from  wondering  unbelief, 
Saw,  front  to  front,  the  ghastliness  of  grief, — 
Better  by  far  it  seemed,  a  thing  worth  choice, 
A  God-sent  gift,  a  reason  to  rejoice. 

If  I  had  lost  thee  in  my  tender  years. 

When  grief,  though  keen,  is  charmed  to  rest  by 

tears, 
And  through  the  world,  thenceforth,  our  souls 

ratain 
Enough  to  soften,  not  enough  to  pain  ; 
Since  no  remorse  for  hard  things  done  or  said 
Mars  the  remembrance  of  a  parent  dead.  • 
For  later  on,  dark  records  graven  deep 
Add  their  own  anguish  to  the  loss  we  weep ; 
And  a  misused  or  ineffectual  Past 
Claims  a  severe  repentance  to  the  last. 
Follies  we  held  in  no  account  before. 
Seen  in  their  meaning  pierce  us  to  the  core. 
Neglected  sympathies  of  mutual  prayer, 
"Words  left  unsaid  that  might  have'  soothed  a 

care, 
The  light  acceptance,  in  some  heedless  hour, 
Of  tokens  heavy  with  aftection's  power, 
And  all  tlie  coldnesses  tliat  mar  our  youth, 
Rise  in  the  stern  investiture  of  truth, 
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And  haunt  us  with  a  load  of  vain  regret — 
God  may  forgive,  we  never  can  forget. 
Surely,  I  thought,  too  late,  or  far  too  soon. 
Heaven  hath  reclaimed  the  unutterable  boon. 
Just  when  I  seemed  to  feel,  to  comprehend, 
And  in  life's  mysteries  to  discern  an  end ; 
Just  when  ray  long-reluctant  heart  began 
Some  faint  yet  genuine  recompense  to  plan  ; 
Just  when  I  learned  to  understand  tliy  worth. 
Thou,  my  one  care,  was  taken  from  the  earth. 
So,  'mid  the  wreck  of  visions  overthrown, 
Robbed  of  my  former  self,  I  stand  alone. 
Inly  I  gazed  upon  the  saddening  scene 
Of  that  which  is,  and  that  which  might  havo 

been. 
And  m  my  spirit  hoard  a  life-long  grief. 
To  all  unenviable — of  mourners  chief; 
Doomed  to  grow  old,  and  fall  beneath  the  sun. 
In  dire  deliberation  self-undone. 

Better  by  for  it  seemeth  to  me  now 
In  meek  submission  unreserved  to  bow, 
Thanking  the  love  that  left  thee  here  so  long. 
Nor  joined  thee  earlier  to  that  purer  throng. 
I  would  not  change  my  wretchedness  to-day 
For  all  that  earth  can  give  or  take  away. 
No  cold  philosophy  can  unteach  this — 
More  pain  is  more  capacity  for  bliss. 
Never  had  any  labor,  any  art. 
Fathomed  the  meaning  of  a  mother's  heart. 
Had  not  my  life  through  many  a  troubled  scene, 
Felt  what  the  absence  of  that  heart  can  mean. 
Scarce  could  a  gentler,  loss  ray  spirit  bring 
To  trace  love  yearnings  in  a  little  thing, 
And  how  affection  moveth  as  she  may 
In  each  sweet  office  of  a  common  day, 
How  through  weak  tasks  heroic  actions  shine. 
And  one  brief  clause  makes  drudgery  divine.  * 
All  this,  and  raorc,  thatonce seemed  idle  breath. 
Came  with  conviction  from  the  couch  of  death. 
So,  amid  all  the  complex  web  of  chains 
Earth  round  me  weaves,  thy  influence  yet  re- 
mains; 
So  havo  I  learned  to  love  thee  more  and  more  ; 
So  have  I  known  thee  closer  than  before  ; 
So  can  I  half  rejoice  thy  race  is  run. 
Since  every  moment  makes  me  raore  thy  son ; 
So  may  I  meet  thee,  in  the  home  on  high. 
Ten  thousand-fold  a  mother  when  I  die  ! 

And  if  of  absence  I  could  speak,  forgive — 
The  phrase  not  lower  than  the  lips  doth  live. 
Not  now  the  courses  of  ray  mind  afar 
Roam  in  uneasy  doubt  from  star  to  star, 
And  wildly  question  earth  and  wandering  wave 
If  all  indeed  be  ended  in  the  grave. 
In  calm,  in  pain,  in  Avaking,  and  in  sleep. 
All  day,  all  niglit,  I  feel  thy  presence  deep. 
More  tiian  the  life  I  breath  art  thou  to  me. 
Though  unbeheld  by  gross  mortality. 
For  all  the  fetters  of  the  iciest  charm. 
Only  the  tangible  might  Death  disarm. 
That  spirit  which,  even  in  terrestrial  flight, 
Was  strange  and  admirable  and  infinite, 
Is  it  not  now  the  same,  yet  mightier  still, 
Free  to  go  out  and  to  return  at  will  ? 
Is  freedom  blind  of  memory  above  1 
Or  shall  the  free  remember,  and  not  love, 

*  Herbert. 
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Or,  loving,  smile  in  absence  evermore, 
Coldly  debarred  from  all  they  felt  before  ? 
For  me,  I  doubt  not,  though  no  human  eye 
Pierces  that  interval  of  mystery, 
Lying  in  cloud,  with  dark  conjectures   rife, 
Beyond  the  gates  of  that  which  we  call  life, 
That  still  the  dead  bcliold  me  night  and  day, 
Still  hear  my  Words,  and,  Avatching  in  my  way, 
Smile,  if  my  deeds  have  worth  and  single  scope, 
Full  of  high  sympathy  and  God-like  liope, 
True  hope,  not  now  akin  to  doubt  and  fear — 
While  daily  I  draw  nearer  and  more  near. 

Limned  upon  the  heart  in  lines  more  true, 
More  moving-sweet,  than  ever  pencil  drew, 
Still  will  I  cherish  thee  from  youth  to  age, 
Dearest  companion  of  my  pilgrimage. 
Pleasant  it  is  to  trace  each  well-known  scene, 
jNIusing  in  silence  where  thy  feet  have  been. 
And  to  be  able,  when  my  soul  is  drear. 
To  feel  '*  A  mother's  lips  have  spoken  here; 
Here  the  flower  withers,  and  the  leaf  falls  dead, 
But  that  dear  speech  can  never  be  unsaid." 
Kor  only  thus — but  every  room  hath  grown 
Impregnate  with  a  memory  of  its  own. 
Here,   kneeling  with  clasped  hands  about  her 

chair, 
We  murmur  lispingly  our  childish  prayer; 
Here  anger  died  before  her  accents  mild, 
And  brother  was  to  brother  reconciled  ; 
Or  kind  rebuke,  urged  lovingly  apart. 
Drew  generous  tears,  and  changed  tlie  weeper's 

heart ; 
Here,  worn  with  watching,  anxious  and  alone, 
She  calmed  her  sick  one's  suffering  with  her 

own. 
Soother  of  pain,  wherever  pain  might  be, 
Not  for  me  only,  but  the  most  for  me. 
Often,  a  subtil  anguish  to  assuage, 
I  turn,  for  thought,  to  some  poetic  page; 
But  from  the  first  blank  leaf  before  me  rise 
These  words,  "  A  mother's  gift,"  and  dim  my 

eyes ; 
Three  little  words — yet  meaning  vast  they  bear. 
Owned  by  my  heart  the  sweetest  poem  there. 
Writ  with  a  tale  whose  sameness  cannot  pall. 
That  one  blank  leaf  is  more  divine  than  all ; 
Yet  all  in  their  degree  the  charm  partake, 
And  lofty  verse  grows  loftier  for  iier  sake. 
So,  while  I  feed  upon  each  hidden  theme. 
And  link  each  spot  with  its  peculiar  dream. 
From  my  rapt  being  falls  off  the  crust  defiled. 
And  once  again  I  am  a  little  child. 
Hcnceforth,"though  good  desires  in  frailty  melt, 
I  cannot  wholly  lose  what  I  have  felt. 
There  lives,  though  planted  in  a  barren  place, 
A  love  which  is  the  hate  of  all  things  base. 
Deeds  foully  done,  my  mother,  which  should  be 
A  barrier  guilt  between  my  soul  and  thee. 
Come  laden  Avith  such  agonies  intense, 
And  fettered  with  so  dire  a  consequence, 
That  still  I  cannot  do  them,  if  I  would —  " 
One  hope  preserves  me  negatively  good. 
Oh,  may  I  more  and  more  that  hope  enfold. 
Who  the  true  substance  lightly  held  of  old! 
Though  in  my  breast  there   beats  a  wavering 

will, 
I  feel  that  I  have  power  to  please  thee  still; 


And  Christ,  in  mercy  to  my  soul,  with  thine 
Hath  made  ins  own  pure  service  to  combine. 
I  do  for  him  whate'er  is  done  for  thee — 
How  vast  a  boon  for  frail  humanity  ! 

Hence,  by  a  road  not  wholly  without  flowers, 
Cometh  unnamablc  the  hour  of  hours, 
Rich  with  all  wealth  to  which  our  hopes  aspire. 
Acme  of  all  experience,  all  desire, 
AVhen  faithful  eyes  that  hunger  for  the  light 
Feel  all  the  wonders  of  God's  world  iu  sight. 
Eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  heard,  nor  spirit  known, 
What  tliere  the  Lord  will  offer  to  his  own. 
Yet  certain  is  it  that  no  doubt  or  fears 
Thither  ascend,  no  partings  and  no  tears. 
Then  may  I  see  the  Highest  face  to  face  ! 
Then  may  I  know  thee  in  thine  own  true  place  ! 
There  with  changed  lips  may  I   thy  kindness 

bless  ! 
And  thine  no  longer  shall  be  answerless. 


THE   WEATHER   LAST    WEEK. 
What  is  that  faint  and  melancholy  note, 

Borne  feebly  on  the  sharp  east  wind. 
Whose  eager  blast  bites  through  our  overcoat. 

With  down  of  eider  thickly  lined  ? 
It  sounded  forth  of  yonder  clump  of  oak, 

Darkling  beneath  the  laden  sky  ; 
Through  the  bare  twigs  some  plaintive  creature 
spoke. 

It  was  the  Cuckoo's  cry  ! 

That  timid  thrill  outpoured  from  yonder  brake  ! 

Ah  !  can  it  be  the  Nightingale  1 
That  broken  jug  !  That  interrupted  shake  ! 

The  breeze  cuts  short  the  poor  bird's  tale, 
The  Throstle,  too,  as  though  for  cold  in  pain. 

High  perched  upon  the  leafless  tree. 
Attempts  a  fitful  lind  a  dreary  strain. 

Sung  in  a  minor  key. 

There's  one,  an  only,  Swallow  to  be  seen  ; 

With  feeble  Aving  the  straggler  flies. 
What  doeth  hu  out  in  this  air  so  keen. 

Unless  he  flics  for  exercise  ? 
On  such  a  day  no  gnat  will  stir  for  him  : 

All  insects  find  it  much  to  cool : 
He  would  not  catcli  one  midge,  were  he  to  skim 

The  nearly  frozen  pool. 

The  Redbreast  shivers  o'er  her  callow  l)rood  ; 

The  shrunk,  nipped  buds,  her  nest  reveal. 
Cocksparrows  cannot  find  tlieir  children  food  ; 

No  caterpillar  for  a  meal ! 
The  badger,  dormouse,  hedgehog,  squirrel  creep 

All* into  their  respective  holes  : 
This  merry  May  sends  all  such  things  to  sleep, 

A  May  as  at  the  Poles  ! 

Ah,  how  I  pity  birds  and  beasts  that  roam 

Unsheltered  save  by  fern  and  brier  ! 
I  know  what  I  shall  do  ;  I  shall  go  home. 

Draw  down  tlie  blinds  j  make  up  a  roaring 
fire ; 
Command  a  basin  of  hot  soup,  and  dine 

On  Christmas  beef;  and,  iiaviiig  fed. 
Brew  for  mys*^';*  a  tankard  of  spiced  wine ; 

Have  thai, I  go  to  bed. 

—Punch,  18  Mai/. 
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From  The  Spectator,  8  June. 
YOUNG  AMERICA  AT  PARIS. 
We  have  earned  our  right  to  a  candid 
hearing,  when  we  remonstrate  with  the  for-  | 
eign  representatives  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment on  the  perverse  and  suicidal  policy 
which  they  have  recently  been  pursuing. 
We  at  least  have  uniformly  expressed  the 
warm  sympathy  which  is  felt  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  English  people  with  the  North- 
ern cause,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  a  few 
hasty  and  rather  blustering  speeches  even 
from  those  who  seem  to  represent  the  official 
mind  of  the  Federal  Government  will  have 
the  power  to  wean  English  sympathy  either 
from  the  cause  or  the  party  which  represents 
it.  But  nevertheless  we  must  speak  from 
the  very  depth  of  our  sympathy  with  that 
cause,  a  few  words  of  warning  to  those  who 
so  grievously  neglect  its  true  interests.  If 
there  be  a  policy  by  which  they  can  so  far 
play  into  the  hands  of  their  adversaries  as 
to  |3aralyze  for  a  moment  the  popular  sym- 
pathy in  England,  and  to  change  the  hesitat- 
ing attitude  of  the  press  into  one  of  fixed 
damaging  intent,  it  is  the  policy  they  are 
now  adopting  of  hesitating  principle,  un- 
worthy flattery  to  the  French  despot,  and 
blustering  defiance  to  English  statesmen. 
On  slavery  they  are  still  quite  too  reticent ; 
on  Napoleonism  they  almost  fawn ;  on  Eng- 
land they  openly  frown,  muttering  challenges 
and  maledictions.  The  Union  has  hitherto 
gained  credit  for  the  most  able  and  acute 
diplomatists  in  Europe — surely,  it  will  not 
be  from  the  date  of  the  first  Republican  Ad- 
ministration that  that  reputation  will  begin 
to  decline  ?  At  present  we  must  say  that 
they  have  spoken,  and  spoken  very  unwisely, 
where  silence  would  have  been  the  truest 
dignity,  and  that,  having  spoken,  they  have 
omitted  to  say  almost  the  only  important 
thing  v»'hich  it  would  be  well  for  the  Repub- 
lican party  openly  to  proclaim.  First,  then, 
if  those  who  can  claim  to  represent  the  Re- 
publican party  really  wish  to  excite  the  full 
sympathy  of  England,  it  would  be  well  for 
them  to  accept  rather  more  distinctly  the  great 
issue  on  which  our  sympathy  depends.  We 
can  understand  the  Union  feeling — the  true 
national  feeling — in  the  United  States,  and 
heartily  condemn  the  calculating  treachery 
of  the  seceders.  But,  sincere  as  this  feeling 
Js,  we  certainly  could  never  be  expected  as 
a  nation  to  indulge  in  any  profound  grief 
over  the  break-down  of  a  democratic  consti- 
tution which  we  never  aftected  to  admire. 
On  that  ground,  though  we  feel  sincere  re- 
gret, we  can  pretend  to  no  natioiial  emotion, 
and  were  not  the  cause  of  the  struggle  one 
of  far  deeper  principle,  we  should  probably 
v/atcli  v/ith  equanimity  the  experiment  of  a 
little  political  rivalry  where  the  old  machin- 


ery seemed  to  work  so  ill.  To  talk  with 
Mr.  Cowdin  of  the  national  Union  being 
formed  not  for  Americans  alone,  but  for  *'  the 
whole  family  of  man,"  or  even  with  Mr.  Bur- 
lingame,  of  its  being  the  ''  noblest  w^hich 
ever  shed  its  blessings  on  mortal  man,"  is 
simply  American  rodomantade.  We,  at 
least,  do  not  think  so,  and  if  English  sym- 
pathy is  to  be  heartily  enlisted  it  cannot  be 
on  the  mere  constitutional  aspects  of  the 
struggle.  And  the  Republicans  would  do 
well  to  look  further  than  this  even  as  regards 
their  own  support  at  home.  The  Union 
feeling  is  strong,  but  alone  it  will  scarcely 
give  birth  to  an  endless  crop  of  militiamen 
or  volunteers  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
who  fall  in  an  internecine  strife.  Unless  a 
greater  issue  is  distinctly  raised,  and  the 
people  learn  that  they  are  fighting  for  a 
final  condemnation  of  slavery  in  the  civil- 
ized w^orld,  the  requisite  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice may  not  be  easily  maintained.  No  gieat 
civil  war  has  ever  been  sustained  long  in 
modern  times  without  something  deeper 
than  a  political  issue.  In  England  and  in 
France  religious  enthusiasm,  and  that  alone 
was  powerful  enough  to  draw  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  in  hosts  into  the  ranks  : 
and  the  slavery  cause,  which  is  essentially 
a  religious  issue,  will  alone  be  found  strong 
enough  to  feed  the  zeal  of  the  Northern 
freemen.  If  the  Republican  diplomatists 
arc  to  open  their  lips  to  England  and  the 
world,  it  is  a  pity  they  do  not  take  more  de- 
fined ground  on  this  head. 

Next,  if  they  deliberately  wish  to  soil  their 
pure  cause,  not  merely  in  England,  but  in 
Europe,  they  could  not  do  better  than  fawn 
upon  Louis  Napoleon  and  accept  his  system 
as  the  natural  outcome  of  popular  institu- 
tions.    When  Mr.  Cassius  Clay  recalls  the 
old  alliance  between  France  and  America 
against  England,  and  reminds  the  emperor 
that  the  exile  of  St.  Helena  is  unavenged, 
we   smile   at  his    clumsy   diplomacy.     But 
when  he  apologizes  for  the  French  system 
almost  in  the  language  of  panegyric,  it  is 
hard  to  realize  that  he  is  indeed  the  man 
who  has  sacrificed  so  much  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.     It  is  not  pleasant  to  English  ears 
:  to  hear  the  question,  "  Does  any  man  ven- 
!  ture  to  say  tliat  the  French  of  to-day  have 
,  paid  too  much  in  treasure  and  blood /oj-^Ae 
liberties  they  noio  enjoy,  which  this  great  peo- 
i  pie  and  the  great  chief  of  their  choice  equally 
recognize  ?  "     And  though  Mr.  Clay  tells  us 
in  the  next  sentence,  in  that  august  style  to 
;  which  Mr.  Dickens  has  accustomed  us,  that 
,  this  "  world-wide  statesman  and  philanthro- 
'  pist,  waiting  upon   nature,    and  following 
upon  the  fading  foot  prints  of  the  ages,  with- 
holds the  hand  of  rash  propagaudisai,"  yc;t 
we  fear  he  can  scarcely  intenJ  to  convey 
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covertly,  through  the  metaphor  of  this  truly 

unparalleled  procession,  his  conviction  that 
the  emperor  of  the  French  is  far  behind  not 
only  the  present  age  but  all  the  ages,  their 
very  footprints  having  begun  to  fade  before 
he  follows  in  their  track.  We  fear  he  means 
only  to  indulge  in  meaningless,  hyperbolic 
flattery.  If  so,  we  say  emphatically  that  the 
North  injures  its  cause  by  such  solicitations 
for  an  unnatural  alliance. 

Again,  if  the  Northern  statesmen  really 
wish,  as  we  believe  they  do,  for  honest  Eng- 
lish sympathy,  they  should  not,  in  their  tem- 
porary irritation  at  the  sneers  of  the  Times 
and  the  neutral  policy  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
do  their  best  to  supply  the  small  Southern 
party  here  with  stinging  weapons  against 
the  friends  of  freedom.  Self-restraint  seems 
almost  unknown  to  these  gentlemen.  What 
can  be  grosser  ignorance,  or  more  deliberate 
misrepresentation  than  to  say,  as  the  Ameri- 
can minister  to  Austria  does,  that  Lord  John 
Russell  had  compared  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  Turks,  and  the  Confederate  States 
to  the  revolutionary  Greeks  ?  The  question 
being,  whether  we  were  to  consider  the  ships 
of  the  Southern  States  as  pirates  fighting 
under  no  national  flag,  or  as  belligerents. 
Lord  John  Russell  simply  said  that  the  only 
guiding  precedent  was  the  case  of  Greece, 
where  w'e  had  decided  that  the  revolutionary 
ships  must  be  treated  not  as  pirates,  but 
as  belligerents.  The  parallelism,  as  any 
child  could  see,  extended  in  no  way  to  the 
question  of  right,  but  only  to  the  question 
of  law.  Mr.  Burlingame  is  little  fitted  to 
discuss  international  questions  ,in  the  name 
of  his  Government,  if  he  can  either  blunder 
so  atrociously,  or  wilfully  misrepresent  Lord 
John's  meaning  so  grossly  as  he  did  in  Paris 
the  other  day.  He  should  remember  that 
it  is  a  far  graver  task  to  uphold  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  Government  for  fairness  and  can- 
dor in  Europe,  than  "  to  unfold  the  beauti- 
ful banner  of  his  country  in  the  beams  of 
the  setting  sun,"  an  achievement  which  ap- 
pears to  constitute  his  chief,  though  certainly 
not  his  best,  assignable  reason  for  honor- 
ing Colonel  Fremont.  When  will  Americans 
learn  that  Europeans  find  it  difiicult  to  be- 
lieve in  the  serious  convictions  of  men  who 
play  with  words  so  glaringly  and  often  so 
unscrupulously  as  they  do  ? 

Finally,  we  would  seriously  remind  our 
American  friends,  that  though  English  sym- 
pathy goes  heartily  with  their  cause, — so 
heartily  that  Mr.  Clay's  foolish  fancy  about 
our  lending  support  to  the  South  would 
never  occur  to  any  English  statesman — yet 
its  expression  will  be  inevitably  checked  by 
this  blustering  language :  and  it  is  the  hearty 
expression  of  our  sympathy  Avhich  will  best 
serve  the  American  cause.     No  Englishman, . 


however  heartily  he  wishes  them  success, 
will  express  his  wish  under  threats  and  men- 
ances,  on  pain  of  seeing  an  Americo-Frencl 
alliance,  and  a  glorious  revenge  for  Water- 
loo and  St.  Heleha.  We  may  laugh  at  sue! 
nonsense,  but  we  shall  not  choose  the  time 
of  its  utterance  to  cheer  on  the  North.  We 
trust  we  may  hear  no  more  of  this  foolish 
bluster,  which  seals  the  lips  and  paralyzes 
the  efibrts  of  the  most  enthusiastic  Englisl 
friends  of  the  Northern  States. 


From  The  Economist,  8  June. 

[This  paper  is  in  the  commercial  and  manufiictur 
ing  interest.] 

PROBABILITIES    OF    THE    STRUGGLE    I^ 
AMERICA. 

The  prospects  opened  by  the  Americar 
disruption  grow  wider,  but  do  not  gro^v^ 
clearer,  day  by  day.  We  see  new  issues 
new  possibilities,  new  dilemmas,  but  pas- 
sion and  bombast  combine  to  throw  a  son 
of  hazy  fog  over  the  whole  scene.  We  cai 
dimly  perceive  fresh  secessions  rising  in  the 
distance,  unexpected  complications  of  the 
social  problem  at  home,  unforeseen  perplex- 
ities in  relations  abroad.  Some  results  are 
already  absolutely  certain ;  others  become 
hourly  more  probable  ;  but  in  spite  of  al 
that  is  written  for  our  enlightenment  b) 
Americans  here,  and  all  that  comes  to  m 
across  the  water,  we  are  as  far  as  ever  froa 
understanding  what  is  really  aimed  at,  oi 
what  can  possibly  be  achieved,  by  eithei 
belligerent.  The  South  speaks  of  "  the  worse 
than  Austrian  despotism  "  of  the  Free  States 
The  North  speaks  of  the  "  insolent  rebellior 
and  presumptuous  demands  "  of  the  Slave 
States.  Both  parties  (as  has  been  tersel} 
said)  explain  very  clearly  why  they  are  fight- 
ing, but  not  at  all  what  they  are  fighting  for, 
The  South  says  it  is  arming  to  enforce  the 
right  of  secession — which,  whether  "aright' 
or  not,  has  already  become  a  fact  which  can 
neither  be  refuted  nor  undone; — and  the 
North  says  it  is  arming  to  subdue  the  re- 
bellion of  the  South — though,  till  excitement 
grew  into  the  blind  passion  it  has  now  be- 
come, the  notion  of  absolute  conquest  and 
subjugation  was  either  not  named  or  was  ex- 
plicitly abjured.  Its  orators  merely  insisted 
on  "  repossessing"  Federal  property,  which 
must  be  resold  or  restored  as  soon  as  the 
severance,  already  actual,  shall  have  beer 
formally  acknowledged. 

Now,'  however,  that  the  accredited  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  have  begun 
to  declaim  with  confidence  on  the  imminent 
conquest  and  coercion  of  the  South,  we  must 
give  a  word  or  two  to  what  certainly  seems 
a  wild  hallucination.  We  in  England,  what- 
ever be  our  wishes,  cannot  bring  ourselves 
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to  believe  in  the 2:)ossibiUti/  of  such  an  issue. 
Much  is  said  of  the  alleged  existence,  im- 
portance, and  forcible  suppression  of  a  strong 
Unionist  minority  in  the  seceded  states,  and, 
considering  inherent  probability  as  well  as  the 
unquestionable  fact  of  the  violence  habitually 
done  to  minorities  in  America,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  it  is  said  with  perfect  truth.  As 
to  the  numbers,  character,  social  influence, 
and  probable  action  of  these  Unionists,  we 
are,  and  must  remain,  wholly  in  the  dark. 
It  is  pretty  clear,  however,  that  be  they 
many  or  few,  poor  or  rich,  they  have  neither 
the  courage  to  make  their  action  felt  at 
home,  nor  the  power  to  make  their  protest 
heard  abroad.  No  doubt  they  might  raise 
their  heads — though  at  infinite  risk — in  case 
of  a  disaster  to  the  arms  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  or  of  long-continued  suffering 
in  consequence  of  the  blockade.  But  in  the 
mean  time  their  repression  is  complete  and 
their  influence  nil.  Nor  do  we  conceive  that, 
even  if  all  that  is  alleged  as  to  their  extent 
and  importance  as  a  party  were  true,  it  would 
render  the  conquest  and  re-incorporation  of 
the  seceded  states  much  more  likely  to  be 
effected,  or  much  better  worth  attempting. 
After  all  allowances,  in  spite  of  all  calcula- 
tions, as  the  net  result  of  the  most  sanguine 
estimates  on  either  side,  the  conclusive  facts 
will  still  remain — ^insurmountable,  undenia- 
ble, and  not  to  be  explained  away ; — that  the 
seceding  states  are  now  ten  in  number,  that 
their  aggregate  white  population  cannot  be 
short  of  eight  millions ;  and  that,  of  these,  no 
one  believes  that  fewer  than  five  or  six  mil- 
lions are  genuine  and  passionate  secessionists. 
Now,  the  politician  who  believes  that  five  or 
six  millions  of  resolute  and  virulent  Anglo- 
Saxons  can  be  forcibly  retained  as  citizens 
of  a  republic  from  which  they  are  deter- 
mined to  separate,  or  that  they  would  be  de- 
sirable or  comfortable  fellow-citizens  if  so 
retained,  must  have  some  standard  for  esti- 
mating values  and  probabilities  which  is  ut- 
terly unintelligible  to  us.  Parties  who  quar- 
rel as  a  matter  of  temper  may  be  reconciled 
or  cooled  ;  parties  who  quarrel  over  a  ques- 
tion of  abstract  right,  or  about  a  division  of 
profit,  of  property,  or  of  spoil,  may  submit 
their  claims  to  arbitration  ;  subjects  or  sec- 
tions who  rebel  against  a  recognized  and 
powerful  government  may  be  coerced,  pun- 
ished, exterminated,  or  cowed  into  submis- 
sion. But  to  subjugate,  to  conciliate,  to 
terrify,  or  to  re-embrace  many  millions  of 
free  men  who  believe  themselves  to  consti- 
tute independent  and  sovereign  states,  who 
are  trained  to  arms,  who  are  inured  to  self- 
government,  who  from  infancy  and  for  gen- 
erations have  been  accustomed  to  tyrannize 
and  bully,  but  never  taught  to  forbear,  to 
submit,  or  to  obey, — this  is  a  feat  which  has 


never  yet  been  achieved,  and  which  no  sober 
or  sane  man  would  attempt. 

But  the  existence  of  a  large  Unionist  mi- 
nority in  several  of  the  states — a  fact  which 
it  is  as  impossible  to  doubt  as  to  measure — 
points,  we  think,  to  a  different  conclusion, 
and  must  have  very  important  influence  on 
the  ultimate  issue.  It  may  very  probably 
complicate  secession  with  subdivision.  Al- 
ready the  United  States  have  shown  mar- 
vellous aptitude  for  multiplication  by  the 
process  which  naturalists  term  Jissiparous 
generation.  They  propagate  by  splitting. 
Not  only  have  newly  acquired  territories  di- 
vided and  subdivided  themselves  into  dis- 
tinct states,  but  old  states  have  followed  or 
set  the  enticing  example.  Maine,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  owes  its  separate  existence  to 
this  operation.  Now,  in  the  four  Border 
States,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and 
Maryland,  the  Secessionist  party  and  the 
Unionist  party,  if  not  equally  divided,  are 
both  so  powerful,  that  neither  can  carry  the 
state  into  the  camp  it  favors  without  exer- 
cising a  degree  oi  coercion  over  its  rival, 
which  so  nearly  equal  a  rival  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  tolerate.  Thus,  Missouri  is  not 
naturally,  either  by  soil  or  climate  a  Slave 
State — that  is,  there  is  nothing  in  either 
which  specially  or  imperatively  dictates  the 
employment  of  slave  labor :  and  many  of 
the  residents  are  already  beginning  to  admit 
that  it  was  a  mistake  ever  to  have  insisted 
on  its  introduction.  Sooner  or  later  it  will, 
we  doubt  not,  become  free  ;  and,  consider- 
ing that  it  has  no  natural  or  necessary 
boundaries — that  its  limits  are  merely  an  af- 
fair of  maps  and  parchments — there  seems 
little  reason  why  the  free-soil  portion  which 
adjoins  Kansas  should  not  annex  itself  to  that 
state,  leaving  the  slaveholders  to  form  a  new 
province,  or  to  join  one  of  their  Southern 
neighbors.  Again,  why  should  the  Ken- 
tucky Unionists  be  overborne  by  the  Ken- 
tucky Secessionists,  or  attempt  to  overbear 
them  ?  Why  need  half  the  citizens  drag 
over  the  other  half  to  a  decision  in  which 
they  do  not  agree  and  a  lot  in  which  they 
are  not  willing  to  participate — simply  be- 
cause they  happen  to  form  portion  of  a 
district  which  has  been  accustomed  to  act 
as  a  political  unit  in  the  old  Federation  ? 
Virginia,  too,  we  know,  is  nearly  equally  di- 
vided in  opinions  and  sympathies.  East 
Virginia  is  slaveholding  and  secessionist. 
West  Virginia  is  free-soil,  is  zealous  for  the 
Union,  and  is  yearly  becoming  rich,  popu- 
lous, and  therefore  powerful  at  the  expense 
of  its  negro-breeding  co-inhabitants.  Vir- 
ginia, as  a  whole,  cannot  embrace  either  the 
Northern  or  Southern  side  in  the  quarrel, 
cannot  join  either  the  old  Union  or  the  new 
Confederation,  without  inflicting  an  oppres- 
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sion  and  a  wrongu^on  one-half  of  its  citizens, 
— without,  in  fact,  placing  itself  exactly  in 
the  same  position  as  the  aggregate  Republic  j 
has  been  ever  since  this  unhappy  contro- 1 
versy  commenced.    United  Virginia  will  be  a  | 
picture  in  miniature  of  what  the  "  United  ! 
States  "  are  on  a  great  scale — a  nation  di- 
vided against  itself.     But  icliy  should  Vir-  ' 
ginia  remain  iinited,  or  continue  to  consti- 
tute one  political  integer  ?    East  Virginia 
has  just  the  same  right  and  just  the  same 
motive,  to  separate  from  Western  Virginia, 
as  the  South  has  to  separate  from  the  North. 
The  original  connection  in  each   case  was 
partly  accidental,  partly  traditional,  partly 
spontaneous :  —  in  each  case,  as   in  every 
case  in  America,  the  will  of  the  people  was, 
and  must  always  be,  the  supreme  and  inap- 
pcllable  tribunal — the  ultima  ratio  regum. 
Nay,  in  the  instance  of  the  state,  the  mat- 
ter is  clearer  than  in  the  instance  of  the 
Federation ;  since  there  is  no  natural  divi- 
sion between  the  North  and  the  South  ;  but 
Eastern  and  Western  Virginia  are  divided 
by  the  Alleghany  range. 

Ultimately,  we  have  little  doubt,  matters 
will  work  themselves  out  pretty  much  as 
nature  and  common  sense  suggest.  The 
Americans  are  not  people  to  be  coerced  in 
any  direction,  either  in  their  larger  or  their 
smaller  subdivisions.  Those  whose  interests 
or  whose  sympathies  incline  them  to  unite 
or  to  remain  united,  will  do  so :  those  whose 
interests  or  whose  sympathies  incline  them 
to  severance,  will  sever; — and  no  man  or 
government  will  be  able  to  say  them  nay. 
Virginia  may  choose  to  split ;  Missouri  may 
hesitate  for  awhile;  Kentucky  may  elect 
to  remain  obstinately  neutral.  But  gradu- 
ally the  problem  will  solve  itself.  The  slaves 
in  these  border  districts  will  grow  more  and 
more  restless  and  fugitive  ;  the  more  ener- 
getic, and  therefore  the  more  valuable  ne- 
groes will  escape  into  the  Free  States, 
whence  no  law  of  extradition  will  then  de- 
liver them  up  ;  and  their  masters,  finding 
their  property  growing  daily  more  preca- 
rious, will  be  anxious  to  realize  while  they 
can,  and  will  sell  their  slaves  South  as 
speedily  as  possible.  As  soon  as  slaves 
cease  to  be  a  desirable  property  to  hold  in 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  East  Virginia,  and 
Maryland,  they  will  cease  to  be  held  there ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  are  sold  off  and  disap- 
pear, these  states  will  fall  into  the  North- 
ern Confederacy  as  a  matter  of  course.  This 
will  be  the  operation  of  natural  influences, 
if  events  are  left  to  work  themselves  out  in 

f>eace.  If  once  the  passions  of  civil  war  be 
et  loose,  no  man  can  foresee  the  issue.  If 
Virginia,  with  its  half  million  of  slaves,  be 
made  the  seat  of  hostilities,  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  for  the  best  eflbrts  of  both  par- 


ties to  prevent  the  strife  being  complicated 
by  the  horrors  of  servile  insurrection. 

[In  an  article  in  the  same  paper,  upon 
prospects  in  the  money  market,  the  Econ- 
omist says : — ] 

There  is  likewise  a  subsidiary  cause  which 
may  ultimately  be  very  important,  though, 
as  it  is  of  American  origin,  it  necessarily 
partakes  of  the  uncertainty  of  transatlantic 
phenomena.  American  capital  is  certainly 
being  sent  hither  for  investment,  and  if  the 
disturbances  there  are  of  long  continuance, 
which  is  the  preponderating  probability,  it 
is  possible  that  much  more  may  be  sent  here 
for  security  and  for  profit,  as  Me  know  that 
after  1848  so  much  was  sent  to  us  for  similar 
reasons  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 


From  The  Saturday  Review,  8  June. 
AMERICAN  INVECTIVES  '  AGAINST  ENG- 
LAND. 
Even  in  the  history  of  American  iU-breed- 
ing  and  injustice,  no  parallel  can  be  found 
for  the  extravagant  display  of  causeless 
hostility  to  England  by  politicians  who  claim 
to  represent  the  feeling  of  the  North.  Not 
a  shadow  of  provocation  has  been  oifered 
by  the  British  Government,  by  the  press,  or 
by  public  speakers.  The  determination  to 
maintain  practical  neutrality  has  not  been 
accompanied  by  any  indication  of  partiality 
to  the  cause  of  the  secoders ;  yet  diploma- 
tists forget  the  decencies  of  their  profession 
to  brawl  against  a  friendly  country,  and  the 
American  press  seems  unanimous  in  the  de- 
sire to  pick  a  quarrel  which,  if  the  project 
is  not  baffled  by  the  contemptuous  calm- 
ness of  the  offended  states,  will  have  origi- 
nated as  much  in  unprincipled  cunning  as  in 
vulgar  malignity.  Mr.  Seward  is  probably 
the  author  of  the  policy  which  is  openly 
avowed  by  some  of  his  adherents.  It  is 
thought  tiiat  the  South  may  be  won  back 
by  the  opportunity  of  concurring  in  a  war 
against  the  unoffending  foreigner ;  and  if 
the  proposed  diversion  is  not  unanimously 
approved,  the  difference  of  opinion  may  be 
attributed  to  a  well-founded  doubt  whether 
Massachusetts  may  not  be  even  more  ob- 
noxious than  England  to  the  leaders  of  the 
secession.  Mr.  Cassius  M.  Clay  is  some- 
what premature  in  threatening  England 
Mith  an  attack  from  the  combined  arms  of 
America  and  France.  His  political  allies 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  include 
France  in  their  denunciations,  while  they 
boast,  with  perfect  sincerity,  of  the  cordial 
sympathy  which  they  receive  from  the  other 
despotic  governments  of  Europe.  It  is 
somewhat  audacious  to  remonstrate  against 
the  coldness  of  England,  and  in  the   same 
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sentence  to  boast  of  the  good-will  which 
was  felt  by  the  United  States  for  Russia 
during  the  Crimean  war.  No  rashness  of 
Northern  partisanship  which  might  have 
been  professed  by  England  could  have  con- 
ciliated the  rabid  animosity  of  American 
demagogues.  Any  language  of  enc#urage- 
ment  and  sympathy  addressed  to  the  Free 
States  would  probably  have  been  regarded 
as  a  selfish  incentive  to  that  civil  war  Avhich 
was  almost  universally  deprecated  by  the 
friends  of  the  Union  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  armaments  at  New  York.  Mr. 
Clay  himself,  after  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter,  and  after  the  secession  of  Virginia, 
publicly  recommended  to  his  countrymen 
abject  submission  and  acquiescence.  Hav- 
ing veered  round  with  popular  feeling,  he 
now  threatens  England  with  a  French  inva- 
sion as  the  penalty  for  refusing  to  assist  in 
the  subjugation  of  the  South.  With  equal 
good  sense  and  good  temper  Mr.  Clay  holds 
out  as  a  further  menace  the  possible  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  course  of  the  struggle. 
The  insinuation  that  the  unanimous  convic- 
tions of  Englishmen  arc  notoriously  hypo- 
critical, is  worthy  of  the  nation  which  has 
systematically  thwarted  all  measures  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade  itself.  No 
powerful  government  has  ever  borne  from 
another  such  insolence  and  bad  feeling  as 
that  which  the  exigencies  of  popularity  have 
induced  successive  presidents  and  secreta- 
ries of  state  to  exhibit  towards  England. 
The  only  reply  in  the  present  instance,  as 
on  many  former  occasions,  will  consist  in  a 
practical  abstinence  from  offence  and  from 
retaliation. 

Lord  John  Russell  announced,  in  con- 
formity with  common  sense  and  with  inter- 
national law,  that  the  belligerent  rights  of 
both  parties  in  the  civil  war  would  be  recog- 
nized by  England.  He  has  since  declared 
that  the  government,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
discretion,  will  close  the  ports  of  the  empire 
to  cruisers  and  privateers  who  might  seek 
to  bring  prizes  into  English  waters.  The 
decision  is  highly  favorable  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States,  as  the  Southern  Con- 
federation has  no  commercial  marine  to  be 
seized  or  condemned,  nor  have  its  privateers 
any  open  ports  of  their  own  to  which  they 
can  resort  with  their  prizes.  It  may  be  pru- 
dent and  justifiable,  even  at  the  risk  of  fa- 
voring one  of  the  belligerents,  to  keep  the  i 
maritime  war  at  a  distance  from  England 
and  its  dependencies ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  only  voluntary  measure 
of  the  Government  confers  a  great  benefit 
on  the  United  States.  The  previous  deci- 
sion that  the  Confederate  flag  should  be 
respected  could  neither  be  avoided  nor  post- 
poned :  for  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for 


the  possible  seizure  of  an  English  vessel  by 
a  Southern  privateer.  The  demand  that  the 
forces  of  an  organized  territorial  govern- 
ment should  be  treated  as  pirates  could  not 
have  been  anticipated  even  in  dealing  with 
American  Republicans.  The  New  York 
press,  Mr.  Clay,  and  the  American  corre- 
spondent of  the  Times  maintain  in  substance 
that  all  insurgents  are  to  be  regarded  as 
criminals  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law.  The 
precedent  of  their  own  successful  rebellion 
against  England  embarrasses  them  no  more 
than  a  logical  confutation  satisfies  a  child  in 
a  passion.  As  all  demonstration  is  for  the 
present  thrown  away,  it  only  remains  for  the 
English  Government  to  pursue  its  own  course 
without  wasting  time  in  verbal  controversy. 
Yet  it  is  wonderful  that  Mr.  Seward's  recent 
ofiier  to  abolish  privateering  can  impose  on 
the  understanding  of  the  deafest  and  noisiest 
partisan.  Mr.  Pierce's  government  deliber- 
ately refused  to  concur  in  the  proposals 
adopted  at  Paris,  except  on  a  condition,  in 
itself  not  unjust,  which,  however,  was  not 
accepted  by  England — whereupon  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan formally  withdrew  the  ofler  of  his 
predecessor.  Both  Mr.  Marcy  and  General 
Cass  avowed  that  it  was  their  object  to 
retain  the  right  of  employing  privateers  in 
any  future  war  with  England.  Mr.  Sew- 
ard finding  himself  unexpectedly  engaged 
in  a  contest  of  a  diflerent  character,  now 
affects  to  treat  the  proposals  of  1856  as  an 
open  negotiation,  only  requiring  the  assent 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  evident  that 
the  discussion  was  terminated  by  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, nor  is  the  English  Government 
in  any  way  bound  by  its  former  offer. 
Even  if  privateering  were  abolished,  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis  might  insure  respect  for 
his  flag  by  substituting  regular  commissions 
for  letters  of  marque.  Every  belligerent 
has  a  right  to  take  into  his  service  any  num- 
ber of  vessels  belonging  to  private  owners. 
There  seems  to  be  no  immediate  proba- 
bility of  a  collision  between  the  hostile  ar- 
mies. In  the  South,  the  Confederate  troops 
have  succeeded  in  shutting  out  Fort  Pick- 
ens from  relief  by  sea,  and  the  surrender 
of  the  fortress  must  sooner  or  later  ensue. 
On  the  Virginia  frontier,  General  Scott  has 
occupied  Alexandria  without  resistance, 
and  the  movement  is  only  worthy  (ff  notice 
from  the  proof  wlych  it  afibrds  of  the  sav- 
age character  of  the  civil  war.  The  colonel 
of  the  United  States  troops  was  assassi- 
nated in  a  house  which  he  had  entered,  and 
the  troops  afterwards  shot  some  "  lead- 
ing secessionists  "  in  cold  blood.  It  is  per- 
haps more  remarkable  that  their  exploit 
should  be  reported  by  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent without  a  word  of  surprise  or  dis- 
approval.    The  present  garrison  of  AVash- 
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ington  appears  to  consist  of  about  20,000 
men,  and  the  entire  force  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, constituting  the  army  of  operations, 
may  perhaps  include  double  the  number. 
The  seceders  are  said  to  be  occupying  Har- 
per's Ferry  in  force,  but  their  organization 
and  plans  are  altogether  unknown.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis 
will  be  able,  on  his  own  soil,  to  oppose  equal 
or  superior  numbers  to  any  invading  army ; 
and  if  the  estimate  of  his  character  which  is 
formed  even  by  his  adversaries  has  any  foun- 
dation, he  will  scarcely  be  intimidated  by 
the  tempest  of  braggadocio  which  accom- 
panies or  precedes  the  movements  of  the 
North.  The  Confederate  States,  may,  how- 
ever, not  improbably  lose  some  portion  of 
the  territory  which  they  claim  for  their  own. 
AVestern  Virginia  will  declare  for  the  Union 
as  soon  as  the  army  is  ready  to  protect  it. 
Kentucky  professes  neutrality,  or,  in  other 
words,  internal  division  ;  and  the  notorious 
General  Harney  has  negotiated,  on  behalf 
of  the  Federal  Government,  a  kind  of  armis- 
tice with  Missouri.  Confident  expectations 
are  entertained  that,  even  in  the  extreme 
South,  the  Union  party  will  regain  the  as- 
cendency if  the  seceders  are  defeated  in  the 
field.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  an  opposite  tendency  may  display 
itself  in  the  neutral  Border  States  if  the 
Federal  troops  continue  to  indulge  them- 
selves in  the  pastime  of  shooting  leading 
secessionists. 

It  requires  all  the  impudence  of  a  stump 
orator  to  exaggerate  the  contest  into  a  gi- 
gantic war,  and  at  the  same  time  to  insist 
that  there  is  no  belligerent  on  the  other  side. 
Englishmen  cannot  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  the  Confederated  States  are  larger 
and  more  populous  than  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies of  1776,  nor  can  they  fail  to  observe 
that  the  resistance  is  directed  by  leaders 
whom  the  Union  itself  has  long  accredited 
as  statesmen.  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  was  a 
member  of  a  Federal  Cabinet.  Mr.  Ste- 
phens and  Mr.  Cobb  were  regarded  as  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  party  which  had  ruled 
the  United  States  for  a  generation.  Com- 
modore Tatnall  has  higher  claims  on  Eng- 
lish regard  than  any  officer  in  the  Northern 
navy.  Captain  Maury's  name  is  better  known 
in  Europe  than  that  of  any  other  American 
seaman.  No  prejudice,, however,  against 
Mr.  Cushing  of  the  enlistment  prosecution, 
or  General  Harney  of  San  Juan,  ought  to 
encourage  a  hasty  conclusion  that  the  South 
is  as  deserving  of  sympathy  as  the  North. 
The  presumption  is  always  in  favor  of  an 
established  government,  and  Mr.  Seward, 
although  his  language  to  England  is  culpable 
and  offensive,  is  nevertheless  fully  justified 
in  putting  out  the  whole  power  of  the  Union 


to  coerce  the  seceders.  The  opinion  which 
has  caused  so  much  gratuitous  indignation 
in  the  North  consists  only  in  the  proposition 
that,  although  the  seceders  may  be  rebels 
and  traitors,  they  have  nevertheless  unde- 
niably seceded. 


From  The  Saturday  Review,  8  June. 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW  IN  AMERICA. 

It  appears  that  about  a  week  after  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  had  issued  his  summons  to 
arms,  Mr.  Seward  sent  despatches  to  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Eu- 
rope, instructing  them  to  inform  the  courts 
to  which  they  were  accredited  that  the  States 
accepted  the  code  of  maritime  law  which  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  This  is 
represented  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Seward  as 
a  very  natural  consequence  of  a  change  in 
the  American  Government.  When  the  States 
were  invited  to  accede  to  the  general  deci- 
sion of  Europe,  and  thus  settle  forever  a  vast 
number  of  the  most  vexed  and  dangerous 
questions  of  international  law.  President 
Pierce  was  in  office,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis 
was  a  member  of  his  Cabinet.  Now  times 
are  changed.  The  statesmen  of  the  North 
are  in  power,  and  the  mistakes  of  Southern- 
ers are  to  be  corrected.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, forget  that  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Marcy  to 
accept  the  code  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was 
received  with  a  singular  unanimity  of  ap- 
plause throughout  the  whole  of  the  States, 
and  that  the  cleverness  with  which  the  Cab- 
inet had  seen  through  the  wiles  of  the  Brit- 
isher and  refused  a  concession  peculiarly 
convenient  to  England,  was  considered  quite 
as  creditable  at  New  York  as  at  New  Or- 
leans. There  is,  too,  no  attempt  to  disguise 
that  this  sudden  affection  of  Mr.  Seward  for 
the  rights  of  neutrals  was  dictated  by  a  wish 
to  cut  off  from  the  South  the  resource  which 
privateering  offers  to  the  weaker  party  in  a 
maritime  contest.  It  was  hailed  as  a  mas- 
terstroke of  policy  by  all  the  supporter's  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  the  readers  of  the  Northern 
press  were  assured  that  this  sudden  and  sub- 
tle stroke  of  policy  had  in  a  manner  check- 
mated Europe,  and  prevented  all  nations  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  from  countenancing 
the  piratical  audacity  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis 
in  threatening  to  issue  letters  of  marque.  In 
a  day  or  two,  however,  it  seems  to  have 
dawned  even  on  the  conductors  of  American 
newspapers  that  what  Mr.  Seward  had  done 
was  to  accept  a  distinct  legal  position  en- 
tailing certain  legal  consequences,  and  that 
the  states  of  Europe,  far  from  thinking  them- 
selves either  bribed,  or  injured,  or  check- 
mated, would  simply  examine  what  was  the 
exact  legal  position  which  the  United  States 
had   chosen  to  assume.     Perhaps  this    can 
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scarcely  be  said  to  have  done  more  than 
dimly  cross  the  American  mind  ;  for  a  notion 
from  which  Englishmen  are  not  entirely  ex- 
empt seems  to  prevail  widely  there,  and  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  international  law  has 
no  definite  rules,  and,  when  put  to  the  test, 
is  wholly  useless,  and  can  give  no  answer  to 
any  questions  that  are  worth  putting.  The 
random  opinions  of  the  liquorers  at  a  bar 
are  supposed  to  be  the  real  fountain  of  the 
practical  decisions  in  all  cases  that  arise  be- 
tween nations.  Here,  fortunately,  we  have 
so  many  historical  traditions,  we  have  been 
so  long  connected  with  the  great  European 
nations,  and  we  attach  so  much  weight  to 
the  opinion  of  our  leading  statesmen  and 
jurists  when  it  is  once  pronounced,  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  treat  international  law  as 
a  reality,  and  to  feel  its  importance  and  au- 
thority. So  far  as  the  interests  of  the  North 
are  concerned,  the  despatch  of  Mr.  Seward 
seems  to  us  very  little  of  a  masterstroke. 
But  that  is  a  very  unimportant  matter.  All 
that  we  have  to  do  is  to  see  how  we  are 
affected  by  his  act,  and  to  examine  what 
changes  in  our  legal  relations  with  the 
States  he  has  introduced.  This  is  a  purely 
legal  inquiry  ;  and  the  results  are  as  cer- 
tain as  the  liability  of  the  acceptor  of  a  bill 
of  exchange,  or  the  interest  of  a  tenant  in 
tail. 

No  act  of  one  belligerent  can  possibly  af- 
fect our  relations  with  another.  At  the 
opening  of  the  war,  the  two  belligerents  had 
a  code  of  maritime  warfare  which,  as  they 
were  branches  of  the  same  state,  happened 
to  be  the  same,  and  neither  can  alter  the 
code  of  the  other.  By  recognizing  the  South 
as  belligerents,  we  recognize  that  it  had  a 
right  to  hold  and  maintain  those  doctrines 
of  international  law  which  affect  a  belliger- 
ent, and  if  the  particular  belligerent  is  not 
bound  by  treaty,  he  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
use  the  ordinary  belligerent  right  of  issuing 
letters  of  marque.  There  can  be  no  pretence 
for  saying  that  the  South  is  bound  by  the 
adhesion  of  the  North  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
The  very  existence  of  war  renders  this  im- 
possible. Even  if  the  change  in  the  mari- 
time policy  of  the  States  had  been  announced 
before  war  was  proclaimed,  yet,  if  it  had 
been  made  on  the  eve  and  in  contemplation 
of  war,  it  would  not  have  affected  those 
against  whom  the  war  was  to  be  carried  on. 
We  may  be  nearly  sure  that,  if  Mr.  Seward 
had  known  that  England  would  recognize 
the  South  as  a  belligerent,  he  would  never 
have  written  his  despatch.  But  although 
his  despatch^n  no  way  affects  our  relations 
with  the  Southern  Confederacy  so  long  as 
war  lasts,  and  although  the  South  is  as 
much  at  liberty  to  send  out  privateers  as  if 
the  despatch  had  never  been  written,  it  does 


not  follow  that  the  document  has  no  practi- 
cal effect.  On  the  contrary,  it  involves  con- 
sequences of  considerable  moment  to  Eng- 
lishmen at  present. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  can- 
not accede  to  any  one  provision  of  the  code 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  without  accepting  all. 
The  code  was  offered  as  a  whole,  and,  if  ac- 
cepted, must  be  accepted  as  a  whole.  Mr. 
Marcy  announced  himself  ready  to  agree  to 
every  clause  except  that  abolishing  privateer- 
ing, but  he  quite  understood  that  selection 
was  impossible,  and  that  the  whole  code 
must  be  binding  if  an\^  part  was  to  be  bind- 
ing. Mr.  Seward  has  now  accepted,  we 
must  therefore  infer,  all  the  provisions  of 
this  code,  and  one  of  these  provisions  stipu- 
lates that  the  flag  shall  cover  the  goods. 
This  was  not  the  doctrine  in  England  before 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  nor  was  it  in  America 
until  Mr.  Seward  adopted  it.  Special  trea- 
ties with  most  of  the  maritime  powers  of 
Europe  have  been  entered  into,  by  which  the 
United  States  have  agreed  that  the  flags  of 
those  powers  should  cover  the  goods  of  the 
enemies  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  war ; 
but  no  such  treaty  existed  with  England. 
Mr.  Seward  has  now  put  us  on  a  level  with 
France  and  other  favored  nations.  The 
property  of  Southerners  on  board  English 
vessels  is  now  exempt  from  seizure.  This 
may  prove  exceedingly  convenient  to  us  next 
winter,  when  we  want  to  bring  the  now  cot- 
ton crop  to  Liverpool.  Of  course,  if  an  ef- 
fective blockade  is  maintained  at  all  the 
Southern  ports,  we  cannot  break  it  without 
exposing  our  vessels  to  a  risk  of  seizure ; 
but»  it  is  very  far  from  certain  that  in  winter 
time  the  navy  of  the  United  States  can  main- 
tain any  thing  like  an  effective  blockade 
along  the  vast  line  of  the  seaboard  of  the 
Gulf  States,  and  at  all  the  ports  where  cot- 
ton can  be  shipped.  A  few  cruisers  stationed 
judiciously  might  easily  intercept  our  vessels 
after  the  cotton  was  on  board,  and  seize  it 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  enemy's  property  ; 
nor  would  it  be  safe  to  rely  on  the  transmu- 
tation of  property  efi'ected  by  purchase,  and 
to  claim  the  cotton  as  our  own  because  we 
had  paid  for  it.  Any  one  acquainted  with 
the  decisions  of  Lord  Stowell  will  remember 
the  endless  subtleties  by  which  the  continu- 
ing interest  of  an  enemy  can  be  tracked 
through  the  cover  of  a  purchase.  From  all 
these  perplexities  Mr.  Seward  has  now  set 
us  free.  So  long  as  we  do  not  carry  contra- 
band of  war,  and  so  long  as  we  do  not  break 
an  effective  blockade,  we  can  bring  as  much 
cotton  and  take  as  many  English  goods  from 
and  to  the  South  as  the  keenest  trader  can 
desire. 

It  is  not  of  much  importance  at  present 
that  the  North  has  consented  finally  to  aban- 
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don  the  practice  of  sending  out  privateers ; 
but  if  we  look  to  the  future,  it  is  not  with- 
out considerable  satisfaction  that  we  contem- 
plate this  change  in  the  maritime  code  of  the 
United  States.  We  are  not  inclined  to  pay 
much  attention  to  the  language  of  hotheaded 
and  rash  men  in  a  moment  of  excitement, 
but  the  Americans  deal  so  very  plentifully 
in  threats  of  war  with  England  that  we  are 
forced  to  reflect  how  we  should  stand  if  so 
deplorable  a  contest  were  ever  forced  on  us. 
Mr.  Clay  has  informed  us  that,  if  we  do  not 
sympathize  with  the  North  as  much  as  we 
ought,  the  States  and*  France  will  grind  us 
to  powder;  and  apparently  the  more  ad- 
vanced politicians  beyond  the  Atlantic  are 
ready  to  go  to  war  not  only  with  England, 
but  also  with  France,  for  daring  to  recognize 


the  Southern  Confederation  as  a  belligerent. 
If  war  should  ever  come,  we  are  very  glad 
to  think  that  we  need  now  have  no  fears  of 
American  privateers.  It  is  comforting  to  be 
assured  that  the  timber  vessels  of  Canada 
and  the  fishing  boats  of  Newfoundland,  as 
well  as  the  countless  ships  that  carry  Eng- 
lish commerce  over  the  globe,  can  only  be 
seized  in  an  American  war  by  vessels  of  the 
regular  navy.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
could  find  that  navy  sufficient  occupation  to 
withdraw  its  attention  from  our  commerce. 
Mr.  Seward  has,  in  fact,  made  us  an  offer 
which  happens  to  be  purely  gratuitous,  of  a 
great  immediate  and  a  great  remote  advan- 
tage. If  the  Americans  think  this  is  a  mas- 
ter-stroke of  policy,  it  certainly  is  not  for 
us  to  presume  to  differ  from  them. 


Aw'm  a  wey ver  ya  knaw,  an  awf  deead, 

So  aw  dn  all  at  iver  aw  can 
Ta  pp.t  away  aat  o'  my  heead 

The  thowts  an  the  aims  of  a  man  ! 
Eight  shillin  a  wick's  whot  aw  arn, 

When  aw'vc  varry  gooid  wark  an  full  time. 
And  aw  think  it  a  sorry  consarn 

Fur  a  liearty  young  chap  in  his  prime ! 

But  ar  maistcr  says  things  is  as  well 

As  they  liac  been,  nr  ivir  can  be; 
An  aw  happen  sud  think  soa  mysel, 

If  he'd  nobud  swop  places  wi  me  ; 
But  he's  Avclcome  ta  all  lie  can  get, 

Aw  begrudge  him  o'  noan  o'  his  brass. 
An  aw'm  nowt  bud  a  madlin  ta  fret, 

Ur  la  dream  o'  yond  bewtiful  lass  ! 

Aw  niver  can  call  licr  my  wife, 

My  love  aw  sal  niver  mak  knawn, 
Yit  the  sorra  that  darkens  hur  life 

Thraws  a  shadda  across  o'  my  awn  ; 
An  aw'jn  suar  when  hur  heart  is  at  ceas, 

Tiiare  is  sunshine  an  singin  i*  mine, 
An  misfortunes  may  come  as  they  plceas, 

Bud  they  nivir  can  mak  ma  repine. 


An  aw  saidiis  aw  thowt  of  her  een, 

Each  brceter  fur't  tear  at  wur  in't ; 
It's  a  sin  ta  be  nivir  furgeen 

Ta  yoke  her  ta  famine  an  stint ; 
So  aw'l  e'en  travel  forrud  thru  life. 

Like  a  man  thru  a  desert  unknawn, 
A-w  raun  ne'er  have  a  hoam  an  a  wife. 

Bud  ruy  sorras  will  all  be  my  awn ! 


Soa  aw'  trudge  on  aloan  as  aw  owt, 

An  whativir  my  troubles  may  be. 
They'll  be  sweetened,  my  lass,  wi'  the  thowt 

That  aw've  nivir  browt  trouble  ta  thee ; 
Yit  a  bird  lies  its  young  uns  ta  guard, 

A  wild  beast,  a  mate  in  his  den  ; 
An  aw  cannot  but  think  that  it's  hard — 

Nay,  deng  it,  aw'm  roarin  agen ! 

— I3allads  and  Songs  of  Yorkshire. 


Hepworth  Dixon  has  again  entered  the 
list,  to  defend  the  character  of  Lord  Bacon.  At 
a  late  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquarians  he 
read  a  paper  on  Bacon's  "  Confession."  Ilis 
points  were  that  the  only  important  witness 
against  him  was  himself,  that  there  never  was 
any  trial,  only  an  inquiry,  no  testimony  under 
oath,  and  the  accused  was  not  present  in  person 
or  by  counsel.  The  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was  subsequently  set  aside,  he  never  had 
to  pay  a  penny  of  the  tine  and  he  again  sat  in 
Parliament.  The  confession  obtained  from  him 
was  made  at  an  unjust  request  of  tlie  king  for 
private  reasons  of  his  own,  and  Bacon  always 
said  that  he  thanked  God  he  had  "  a  clean  heart 
and  clean  hands."  His  after  life  was  more  hon- 
ored than  its  first  portions. 


The  Tuscan  Monitore  announces  that  the  em- 
peror of  the  French  has  sent  the  public  library 
of  Grosseto,  which  has  just  been  opened,  a  copy 
of  his  works  elegantly  and  richly  bound. 


The  expense  of  graduating  at  Oxford  is  or- 
dinarily about  $5,000. 
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From  The  National  Intelligencer,  7  June,      j 
SECESSIONISTS  IN  1799.  I 

LETTER   FROM   JUDGE   MARSHALL.  1 

The  subjoined  letter  to  General  Wash- 
ington by  John  Marshall,  has  been  obligingly 
communicated  to  us  by  a  friend  who  has  the 
original  in  his  possession.  It  is  now  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time,  and  the  reader  will 
not  be  slow  to  perceive  wherein  its  senti- 
ments seem  to  be  not  inapplicable  to  certain 
proceedings  which  at  the  present  day  fill  so 
conspicuous  a  place  in  the  public  eye. 

EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  JUDGE  MAR- 
SHALL TO  GENERAL  WASHINGTON,  DATED 

"  Biclimond,  January  8,  1799. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  thank  you  for  the  charge 
of  Judge  Addison.  It  is  certainly  well  writ- 
ten, and  I  wish  that  it,  as  well  as  some  other 
publications  on  the  same  subject,  could  be 
more  generally  used.  I  believe  that  no  ar- 
gument can  moderate  the  leaders  of  the  op- 
position, but  it  may  be  possible  to  make 
some  impression  on  the  mass  of  the  people. 
For  this  purpose  the  charge  of  Judge  Addi- 
son seems  well  calculated. 

**  However  I  may  regret  the  passage  of 
one  of  the  acts  complained  of,  I  am  firmly 
persuaded  that  the  tempest  has  not  been 
raised  by  them.  Its  cause  lies  much  deeper, 
and  is  not  easily  to  be  removed.  Had  they 
never  passed,  other  measures  would  have 
been  selected  which  would  have  been  at- 
tacked with  equal  virulence.  The  misfor- 
tune is,  that  an  act  operating  on  the  press 
in  any  manner  aff"ords  to  its  opposers  argu- 
ments v.'hich  so  captivate  the  public  ear, 
which  so  mislead  the  public  mind,  that  the 
efi'orts  of  reason  to  correct  false  impressions 
will  often  fail  of  success. 

"Two  very  interesting  subjects  have  dur- 
ing the  present  session,  particularly  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  The  first 
was  a  paper  introduced  by  Colonel  Taylor, 
of  Caroline,  and  which  you  must  have  seen, 
containing  resolutions  which  take  advantage 
of  the  irritation  excited  by  the  alien  and 
sedition  laws  to  criminate  the  whole  conduct 
of  our  administration,  and  charge  it  with 
the  design  of  introducing  monarchy;  the 
other  was  a  proposition  from  Mr.  George 
K.  Taylor,  of  Prince  George,  expressive  of 
sentiments  similar  to  those  vv'hich  have  been 
declared  by  other  legislatures  of  the  Union 
on  our  controversy  with  France,  in  the  place 
of  which  was  substituted,  by  a  majority  of 
twenty-nine,  a  counter  proposition  termed 
an  amendment,  which  was  offered  by  Colonel 
Nicholas,  of  Albemarle,  and  which  seems 
calculated  to  evince  to  France  and  to  the 
world  that  Virginia  is  very  far  from  har- 


monizing with  the  American  Government  or 
her  sister  states. 

"  The  debates  on  these  subjects  were  long 
and  animated.  In  the  course  of  them  sen- 
timents were  declared  and  (in  my  judgment) 
views  were  developed  of  a  v«ry  serious  and 
alarming  extent.  To  me  it  seems  that  there 
are  men  iclio  will  hold  power  by  any  means 
rather  than  not  hold  it,  and  who  would  pre- 
fer a  dissolution  of  the  Union  to  the  contin- 
uance of  an  administration  not  of  their  oicn 
party.  They  will  risk  all  the  ills  which  may 
result  from  the  most  dangerous  experiments 
rather  than  permit  that  happiness  to  be  en- 
joyed which  is  dispensed  by  other  hands 
than  their  own.  It  is  more  than  ever  essen- 
tial to  make  great  exertions  at  the  next  elec- 
tion, and  I  am  persuaded  that  by  making 
them  we  obtain  a  legislature,  if  not  Federal, 
so  divided  as  to  be  moderate. 

"  I  feel  with  increased  force  the  obliga- 
tions of  duty  to  make  sacrifices  and  exer- 
tions for  the  preservation  of  American  union 
and  independence,  as  I  am  more  convinced 
of  the  reality  of  the  danger  which  threatens 
them. 

"  With  the  most  respectful  attachment,  I 
remain,  sir,  your  obedient, 

"  J.  Marshall." 

[That  Virginia  should  be  desolated  by  allowing 
herself  to  be  made  the  battle-ground  of  the  rebel- 
lion, has  been  matter  of  grief  and  surprise  to  North- 
ern men.  But  it  is  clear  that  in  that  Ancient  Do- 
minion the  seeds  of  this  horrible  conspiracy  were 
first  planted.  We  may  as  well  look  tlie  matter  full 
in  the  face,  and  no  longer  give  undeserved  credit 
to  Jelierson  on  account  of  his  anti-slavery  utter- 
ances. The  Virginia  politicians,  with  him  at  their 
head,  were  not  able  to  bear  the  success  of  the  Fed- 
eral party  in  the  election  of  John  AdamS;  Jeffer- 
son was  not  friendly  to  tlie  Constitution  'from  the 
beginning.  He  looked  at  it  as  the  work  of  the  in- 
flnence  of  Washington.  To  conciliate  him  and  his 
friends,  he  was  promoted  to  high  office  in  the  ad- 
ministration: and  made  ti-eacherous  use  of  the 
power  thus  magnanimously  placed  in  his  hands. 
Read  on  tliis  subject,  the  letters  of  Gouverneur  Mor- 
ris, and  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Jay,  by  his 
son  William.  This  last  book  we  commend  to  the 
perusal  of  every  one  who  desires  to  understand 
American  history,  and  whose  heart  can  be  warmed 
and  strengthened  by  contact  with  a  great  and  good 
man— the  only  man  in  whom  Washington  placed 
unlimited  confidence. 

Having  occasion  lately  to  write  to  a  Virginia 
gentleman,  of  the  honored  old  school,  who  has  for 
about  forty  years  sent  us  an  annual  letter,  wo  said 
that  he  would  be  able  to  judge  of  our  political 
feelings  in  many  respects,  by  one  part  of  Our 
Creed,  as  follows: — 

I  believe  that 
Satan  begat  Jeflerson ;  and 
Jefierson  begat  Calhoun ;  and 
Calhouu  begat  Jefferson  Davis. 

The  old  gentleman,  in  a  tremulous  hand,  answered : 
"  I  agree  in  the  main  with  the  genealogical  table 
you  have  sent  me." — Living  Age.} 
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From  The  Examiner,  8  June. 
THE  DEATH  OF  COUNT  CAVOUR. 

Count  Cavour's  death  was  expected  pain- 
fully by  every  English  physician  who  read 
and  believed, — as  we  fear  it  is  to  be  believed, 
— that,  being  an  overworked  man  ill  of  ty- 
phoid fever,  he  had  been  condemned  to  six 
full  bleedings  within  a  week.  Perhaps  there 
is  not  an  educated  physician  in  England  who 
would  not  have  recoiled  with  dread  from  the 
prescription  of  a  single  bleeding.  The  San- 
grado  superstition  still  holds  by  Italian 
physic,  and  we  cannot  more  emphatically 
express  English  scientific  opinion  upon  what 
is  known  of  Count  Cavour's  last  illness,  than 
in  saying  that  he  died  because  there  are  Italian 
physicians  as  deficient  in  their  art,  as  Lord 
Bath  showed  himself  on  Thursday  evening, 
and  the  O'Donoghue  last  night,  to  be  want- 
ing in  a  sense  of  decency.  Before  night  had 
closed  on  the  death  chamber  of  the  states- 
man upon  the  Sittings  of  whose  breath  all 
Italy  yesterday  had  hung  with  a  silent  dread, 
the  Marquis  of  Bath  cared  so  little  for  his 
own  reputation,  as  to  break  into  the  gener- 
ous regrets  of  the  English  House  of  Lords 
with  unbecoming  utterance  of  an  opinion, 
that  the  man  whose  loss  upon  that  day  his 
country  mourned,  had  "  violated  every  law, 
human  and  divine."  As  for  the  O'Donog- 
hue last  night,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  tell 
the  House  of  Commons  that  he  saw  in  the 
death  of  the  pope's  antagonist  *'  the  finger 
of  God,"  his  papal  howl  met  instantly  with 
the  indignant  censure  its  brutality  deserved. 

There  are  few  statesmen  of  the  day,  there 
have  been  few  in  the  whole  range  of  history, 
whose  death  could  have  caused  a  regret  so 
general  or  so  profound  as  that  of  Count 
Cavour.  Endowed  with  many  gifts,  not 
frequently  combined  in  any  man,  he  was  the 
centre  of  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  attach- 
ments and  antipathies,  of  opposite  parties  in 
the  newly  emancipated  realm  of  which  he 
was  in  every  sense  the  first  minister.  In 
diplomacy  and  in  debate,  as  an  inventive 
financier,  and  as  an  indefatigable  chief  of 
the  department  of  the  interior,  he  was  con- 
fessedly without  an  equal  among  his  bureau- 
cratic competitors.  Flexible  in  the  working 
out  of  an  inflexible  design,  there  was  in  him 
a  strength  of  will  as  to  specific  measures  and 
particular  men,  that  in  the  council  chamber 
gave  him  the  strength  of  a  despot.  But  he 
had  learnt  in  England  to  value  the  essen- 
tials of  freedom,  and  even  before  the  out- 
break of  1848,  as  one  of  the  aristocratic  ed- 
itors of  the  Risorgimento,  he  showed  the 
soul  that  was  in  him  as  it  remained  in  him 
to  the  last.  And  it  was  in  the  arms  of  an 
Englishman — Sir  James  Hudson — that  w^e 
are  told  he  died.  The  bitterest  censors  of 
the  lost  statesman  never  denied  that  his  pol- 


icy whencesoever  derived  was  comprehen- 
sive, far-sighted,  and  venturous.  It  may  be 
that  he  relied  upon  himself  too  mucli,  ?.nd 
upon  the  people  whom  he  nobly  served  too 
little,  and  that  in  the  daring^game  of  national 
independence  which  he  undertook  to  play  for 
the  love  of  his  country  and  his  king,  he  pre- 
ferred dissimulation  and  craft  to  the  devel- 
opment of  popular  resources  ;  and  the  per- 
ilous aid  of  a  foreign  ally  to  trusting  the 
people  generally  with  arms.  But  even  in 
this — the  greatest  error  of  his  life — we  see 
the  superb  courage  of  the  man,  who  from 
the  memorable  tete-a-tete  at  Plombieres  to 
the  last  hour  of  his  life,  feared  not  in  the 
face  of  Italy  and  of  Europe,  to  wrestle  in 
his  own  way  for  the  independence  of  Italy 
with  one  who  was  perhaps  a  match  for  him 
in  subtlety  and  resource,  and  who  had  at  his 
command  physical  power  that  could  turn  the 
scale  at  any  moment  against  the  desires,  of 
Italy.  Outwitted  and  overthrown  in  1859, 
he  was  nevertheless  eager  in  1860  to  try  his 
hand  once  more  with  the  same  antagonist 
ally.  For  the  sake  of  his  irresistible  aid  he 
felt  himself  compelled  to  forgive  and  forget 
the  breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  France 
which  has  left  Venice  still  in  chains.  Thence- 
forth, however,  it  became  his  turn  to  win ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  planned,  and 
greatly  contributed  to  secure  the  peaceful 
annexation  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  the  Ro- 
magna,  in  defiance  of  intrigues  and  threats 
of  the  Tuilpries,  may  upon  the  whole  be  con- 
sidered as  the  greatest  service  rendered  by 
him  to  his  country. 

But  Italy  is  not  lost,  though  Cavour  is 
dead.  He  died  with  his  mind  bent  on  Rome 
as  the  Italian  capital.  His  very  last  words 
in  the  Senate  were  of  full  and  noble  sympa- 
thy with  Venice,  and  of  assurance  that  no 
power  on  earth  could  make  Austrians  fit  to 
rule  over  Italians,  or  Italians  capable  of  any 
real  submission  to  the  Austrian.  Not  many 
weeks  ago  a  phrase  of  quick  natural  wrath, 
caused  by  the  ill-advised  Avords  of  Garibaldi 
in  the  Chambers,  had  been  followed  by  a 
generous  reconciliation.  In  this,  if  there 
ever  wqs  on  Garibaldi's  side  a  reservation, 
no  reservation  is  now  left.  The  impulsive 
and  the  calculating  patriot  are  now  in  union, 
for  of  all  men  Garibaldi  would  be  with  the 
first  to  put  aside  what  discontent  he  had  felt 
with  the  living,  and  think  nobly  of  the  dead. 
The  name  of  Cavour  is,  for  the  well-being  of 
Italy,  henceforth  parted  from  all  factious 
cries,  and  stands  as  the  reminder  of  success 
attained  by  self-restraint  and  by  a  self-sac- 
rifice that  may  hereafter  be  proved  worthy 
of  honor,  even  where  it  brought  in  its  day  a 
blot  upon  the  statesman's  fame. 

But  Cavour,  as  we  have  said,  was  not  the 
sole  prop  of  Italy.     He  did  not  make  her 
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what  she  could  not  have  made  herself ;  and 
do  it  because  he  was  not  himself  an  Italian 
at  heart.  His  inspiration  was  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  man  of  the  continent  most 
like  an  Englishman  in  public  character  is  an 
Italian.  It  needed  but  a  moderation  of  the 
fervor  of  the  South  to  set  Italians  stoutly 
and  safely  to  the  doing  of  English  work  as 
only  (if  we  do  not  claim  too  much  honor  in 
saying  so)  the  English  people  could  have 
done  it.  In  the  great  Italian  revolution 
nothing  has  shown  so  nobly  as  the  restraint 
of  temper ;  and  for  that,  as  Italy  gratefully 
knows,  an  everlasting  debt  is  due  to  the 
memory  of  Count  Cavonr.  His  counsel,  too, 
has  not  been  lost  on  a  brave,  earnest,  and 
quick-witted  people.  There  has  been  wis- 
dom as  well  as  enthusiasm  in  the  speech  of 
nearly  all  the  leaders  in  Italian  discussion. 
Not  only  was  the  policy  of  Count  Cavour 
defined  by  himself  clearly  to  his  countrymen 
as  regards  both  Rome  and  Venice,  but  there 


are  left  thousands  of  vigorous  and  upright 
men  determined  to  pursue  it  with  a  unan- 
imity that  can  be  only  strengthened  by  the 
statesman's  death.  It  is  the  best  praise  of 
Cavour  that  the  enemies  of  Italy  will  be  en- 
couraged by  his  death,  and  hope  to  gain 
their  ends  more  easily  than  heretofore.  But 
they  will  be  disappointed. .  Men  whose  de- 
termination is  great,  and  in  whose  public 
virtue  the  whole  people  trust,  will  walk  v/ith 
less  dissension  and  with  equal  constancy  to 
the  appointed  end.  If  they  are  not  so  sub- 
tle, not  so  quick  to  baffle  adverse  diplomacy 
as  the  great  leader  whose  loss  they  deplore, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  their  cause  has 
in  a  great  measure  passed  out  of  the  domain 
of  inventive  diplomacy,  that  already,  though 
he  is  now  dead  in  the  prime  of  life  and  in 
mid-career,  the  statesman  of  the  Italian 
Revolution  has  prepared  the  way  for  the 
first  ministers  of  the  Italian  Kingdom. 


THE  BONES   OF  WASHINGTON. 

A  TEAR  ago,  and  by  the  maples  brown, 

O'crhanging  swift  Potomac's  broadened  wave, 

Barclicadcd  Ktood  tiie  heir  of  England's  crown, 
By  the  poor  stone  that  shuts  an  ill-kept  grave, 

Giving  meet  reverence  to  the  dead  that  lay, 
Beneath  the  stripes  and  stars  carved  on  that 
stone, 

Which  nothing  of  inscription  doth  display 
To  mar  the  majesty  that  broods  upon 
The  ten  plain  letters  spelling  WASHING- 
TON. 

England's  crown-prince  at  this   arch-rebel's 
tomb, 
First  Magistrate  twice-chosen  of  the  States 
That  rose  impatient  for  more  elbow-room, 
And  flung  the  English  crown  out  of  their 
gates, 
The  contrast  of  those  times  and  these  so  shows 

In  this  respect  of  Prince  for  President, 
That  e'en  the  trite  prlzc-pocm-maker  flows, 
Into  some  lines  of  grave  and  deep  intent, 
Describing  that  young  head  in  solemn  rct- 
erence  bent. 

r 

Passed  there  a  stir  from  wasting  bone  to  bone, 
Ran  there  a  thrill  through  the  great  chief's 
gray  dust, 
That  the  old  king's  great-grandson  by  his  stone, 
Should  bow  the  head,  owning  him  great  and 
just? 


Hovered  his  placid  spirit  near  and  blest 
That  latest  victory  of  truth  o'er  time, 

When  discords,  slow  but  sure  resolved,  attest 
The  high  and  holy  harmonics  which  chime 
Their  broader  music  through  the  spheres  sub- 
lime 1 

Or  was  there  foresight  of  the  woe  to  be 
Before  the  lapse  of  twelve  months  and  a  day  ? 

Was  that  great  spirit  prescient  to  see, 
The  stripes  and  stars  torn  from   that  flag 
away  ? 

To  know  the  work  that  ho  had  lived  to  do, 
And  saw  and  said,  was  good,  before  he   died. 

Undone — his  glorious  Union  cleft  in  two. 
And  cleaving  more  and  more  on  every  side. 
Till  none  can  say  how  far  the  fragments  may 
divide. 

Saw  he  the  day  that  wc  sec  with  amaze, 

When  those  to  whom  his  life  from  youth  he 
gave — 
His  own  Virginians,  his  dust  should  raise, 
Out  of  the  shelter  of  that  sacred  grave  ; 
Regardless  of  the  curse  that  lies  on  those 

Whose  hands  disturb  even  the  common  dead  ! 
Brothers,  from  brothers  bearing,  as  from  foes, 
His  bones  that  oft  their  sires  to  battle  led, 
Who  now  draw  impious  swords,  near  his  dis- 
honored bed  1 

— Punch. 

Fifteen  hundred  acres  have  been  planted 
with  cotton  in  Jamaica  as  an  experiment. 
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Froni  The  Spectator,  8  June. 
THE  EMPEROR    OF  THE  FRENCH. 
Nine  years  and  a  half  have  elapsed  since 
the  day  of  the  coup  d'Etat,  and  during  that 
period  Louis  Napoleon  has  been  absolute 
sovereign  of  France.      Not  one  party  has 
entered  the  lists  against  him  with  even  tem- 
porary success,  not  one  emeute  has  called 
for  a  force  more  than  adequate  to  crush  a 
riot.      Abroad  he  has  been  able  to  dictate 
the  policy  of  Europe ;  to  carry  three  wars 
to  a  successful  termination,  to  revive  a  na- 
tionality weighed  down  for  ages,  and  to  add 
to  France  two  provinces  which  Louis  XVI. 
could  not   retain.     At  home  he  had  power 
to  make  and  modify  constitutions,  to  un- 
chain all  pens,  and  regulate  all  tongues,  to 
exile  all  foes,  and  imprison  all  "  suspects," 
to  silence  alike  the  tribune  and  the  bar,  to 
fetter  a  capital  which  in  sixteen   years  has 
overthrown  two    strong   dynasties,  and  to 
make  the  departments  as  obedient  as  the 
prefects  who  direct  them.     Paris  has  been 
tranquil,  Lyons  submissive,  and  Marseilles 
content.     Even  French  wit  seems  to  have 
turned  courtier,  and  the  master  of  thirty  le- 
gions escapes  the  satire  their  bayonets  could 
not  avert  from  Louis  Philippe.      Yet  it  is 
strange,  to  himself  perhaps  melancholy,  to 
note  hov/  little,  amidst  all  his  triumphs,  Na- 
])olcon  has  been  able  to  found.      Abroad, 
France  has  not  an  ally,  except  in  the  nation- 
alities, who,  as  they  rise,  shake  off  the  hand 
that  lifts  them  to  their  feet.     At  home,  not 
one  great  institution  owes  its  origin  to  Na- 
poleon.    With  the  exception  of  an  approach 
to  free  trade,  only  sullenly  endured,  he  has 
not  been  able  to  give  currency  to  a  single 
great  idea.     The  law  of  inheritance,  which 
the  emperor  dislikes,  remains  to  pauperize 
France ;  the  centralization  he  denounces  has 
been  intensified  till  mayors  of  the  Basses 
Pyrenees  spit  by  permission  of  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior.     Of  the  poor  law,  so  often 
promised,  there  is  not  a  vestige,  nor  one  of 
the  system  often  threatened,  to  encourage 
small    agriculturists   oppressed    by    debts. 
The  Church  has  been  dandled  into  obesity 
but  not  fostered  into  strength  ;  the  new  ar- 
istocracy petted,  but  not  made  an  "  institu- 
tion."       Even  the  Bonapartists  have  not 
been  raised  from  a  faction  into  an  opinion. 
The  unhesitating  devotion  of  treasure  has, 
it  is  true,  improved  the  army  and  developed 
the  fleet ;  but  the  soldiers  of  Magenta  are 
not  better  than  the  men  of  Austerlitz.     The 
navy  has  been  doubled,  while  the  commer- 
cial marine  has  declined.      France  has  no 
better  military    system,  improved    finance, 
developed  agriculture,  or  simplified  admin- 
istration.     Napoleon  has  not  even  recon- 
structed the  central  bureaus,  for  the  absurd 
scheme  which  makes    one  minister  think, 


and  another  explain  his  thoughts,  is  better 
fitted  to  Japan  than  an  executive  in  Europe. 
The  emperor  has  indeed  been  strong  to  de- 
stroy, to  repress  thought  and  limit  original- 
ity, to  drive  independence  from  the  capital, 
and  self-reliance  from  the  departments.  But 
he  has  founded  nothing. 

Least  of  all  has  he  founded  his  own  dy- 
nasty. The  nation,  though  acquiescent  in 
him,  looks  with  no  favor  upon  his.  Nobody 
believes  that,  were  he  to  die  to-morrow,  his 
son  could  succeed  without  a  struggle. 
France,  without  an  enmity  against  the 
Prince  Imperial,  wants  him  no  more  than  it 
wants  anybody  else.  The  family,  as  such, 
has  taken  no  root.  Not  one  of  its  members 
possesses  a  strength  not  derived  from  his 
own  favor.  Even  Prince  Jerome,  strangely 
able  man  as  impartial  observers  must  adm.it 
him  to  be,  has  acquired  no  hold  upon  the 
people  of  France.  The  Republicans  bear 
with  him  as  an  ally,  but  will  never  take  him 
for  a  chief.  The  empress  is  not  a  Bona- 
parte, and  if  personally  loved,  is  not  politi- 
cally an  object  of  hope  or  speculation.  The 
child  of  France,  as  his  father  proudly  named 
him,  may  be  a  true  Bonaparte  —  display, 
that  is,  the  union  of  Jacobin  audacity  and 
administrative  power ;  and  if  he  is,  his  ca- 
reer may  yet  be  over  thrones.  But,  at 
present,  France  considers  him  only  the  son 
of  his  father,  a  child  to  be  honored  with  ev- 
ery respect  save  that  v.hich  springs  of  loy- 
alty. The  charm  of  the  name  Napoleon 
has  not  indeed  passed,  and  may  again,  at 
intervals,  make  and  remake  the  fortunes  of 
the  House,  but  this  charm  the  emperor  in- 
herited and  did  not  found. 

Indeed,  he  has  not  founded  yet  a  personal 
throne.     We  have  called  him  absolute  sov- 
ereign of  France,  but  it  is  by  a  complimen- 
tary abuse  of  words.     He  is  only  its  abso- 
:  lute  dictator.     In  these  nine  years  of  success 
his  authority  has  attained  no  consolidation, 
none  of  that  capacity  for  rest  which  is  the 
first  evidence  of  matured  strength.     An  em- 
peror of  Austria,  or  a  king  of  Holland,  rules, 
,  even  when  not  interfering.     Louis  Napoleon 
only  reigns  while  his  power  is  actively  en- 
i  gaged,  while   busily    pressing  the   balance 
down  to  the  side  which  he  approves.     The 
empire,  whatever  it  be,  is  not  repose.     The 
emperor  is  always  checking  this  party,  or 
restraining  that ;  making   a   concession  to 
one  opinion,  or  warning  another  that  it  may 
become  "  an  outrage  on  the  laws."     He  has 
still,   as  it  were,  to  contend,  to  watch  his 
steps,  to  observe  parties,  not  as  a  spectator 
j  observes  them,  but  as   a  minister  watches 
'  them,  to  be  chief  detective  as  well  as  ruler, 
I  soldier  of  politics  rather  than   sovereign  of 
men.     To  reverse  M.  Thiers'  famous  apoph- 
,  thegm,  the  king  governs  but  does  not  reign  ; 
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or,  to  employ  a  simile  all  Englishmen  will ; 
understand,  the  emperor  is  still  horsebreaker,  i 
not  coachman ;  has  still  to  teach  restive  j 
steeds,  rather  than  to  drive ;  still  to  keep : 
his  reins  savagely  taut,  and  still,  unfortu-  j 
nately,  to  display  the  whip  in  a  style  the  | 
thoroughbred  teamsters  have  disused.  \ 

This  restlessness  of  authority,  this  eternal  | 
shaking  of  the  reins  and  bracing  of  the  nerves  1 
for  strife,  has  been  painfully  evident  of  lute.  | 
To  English  eyes  it  would  seem  that  the ; 
power  of  the  emperor,  w^hile  still  in  health  1 
and  life,  is  far  beyond  any  necessity  for  as- ' 
sertion.  There  are  jKirties,  it  is  true,  in 
France  as  there  are  parties  in  England,  but 
however  envenomed,  they  seem  in  this  coun- 
try 10  lack  the  physical  force  which  can  alone 
make  parties  dangerous  to  a  state.  The 
parti  pretre  is  noisy,  but  there  are  railways 
in  La  Vendee,  and  the  cry  of  the  clericals  is 
the  last  to  which  fighting  France  responds. 
We  hear  much  of  Legitimates,  but  what 
force  could  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  mus- 
ter even  for  the  streets.  The  Orleanists  ex- 
cite terror,  but  the  Orleanists  are  as  yet  the 
Peelites  of  French  politics,  a  party  of  lead- 
ers without  a  following,  officers  without  ?n 
army,  representatives  without  a  party,  chiefs 
who,  if  obeyed  at  all,  are  so  by  men  invis- 
ible to  strangers.  The  Reds  are  always 
strong,  but  it  is  difficult  to  Englishmen  even 
to  imagine  that  the  Reds  can  move  against 
the  mighty  armies  which  lie  coiled  up  in  and 
around  the  centres  of  their  power,  and  wliich, 
as  against  them,  appear  absolutely  reliable. 
Yet  this  is  evidently  not  the  view  the  em- 
peror, always  the  best  authority  on  France, 
takes  of  his  own  position.  No  one  in  England 
sees  the  signs  of  restiveness  but  his  feet  are 
once  more  pressed  upon  the  splashboard, 
the  reins  once  more  tightened  with  a  deter- 
mined hand.  There  is  the  careful  give  and 
take  of  the  driver  who  does  not  want  the 
struggle  for  which  he  is  yet  prepared.  The 
priests  are  sternly  bidden  to  preach  Christ 
instead  of  a  crusade.  A  foreign  priest  found 
agitating  is  driven  out.  Others  are  sum- 
moned to  explain  talk  about  Pilate.  All 
are  warned  that  the  penal  code  recognizes 
agitation  from  the  pulpit  as  a  crime.  And 
then  as  the  *'fama"  against  the  orders  be- 
come strong,  the  laity  are  ordered  modera- 
tion, printers  who  print  remarks  on  clerical 
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scandals  are  selected  for  prosecution.  The 
strictest  watch  is  kept  over  Orleanists,  a 
watch  supposed  to  extend  even  to  the  post, 
while  the  habitual  espionage  on  the  Reds  be- 
comes active  persecution.  The  well-known 
precursors  of  severity,  stories  of  extreme 
distress  in  Paris,  of  agitation  in  low  regions, 
of  jew-els  sent  to  England  for  security  against 
troubles,  begin  again  to  circulate.  State- 
ments are  made  of  discontents  in  the  south, 
of  priests  watched  by  gardes  champttres,  of 
secret  societies  scarcely  mentioned  for  nearly 
a  decade.  The  emperor,  in  fact,  is  again  at 
the  wheel,  and  obviously  with  unbroken 
strength,  but  then  that  is  not  the  place 
where  a  captain  who  can  depend  upon  his 
crew  ought  to  be. 

We  are  not  writing  of  these  phenomena 
as  an  intellectual  amusement.  The  imperial 
restlessness  is  real,  and  is  matter  of  no  slight 
moment  for  Europe.  The  notion  that  an 
emperor  ruling  by  a  great  army  must  find 
that  army  occupation  is  not,  perhaps,  abso- 
lutely sound.  An  army  of  conscripts  ruled 
by  officers  already  great  in  the  state  is  not 
so  zealous  for  hardship  as  some  military  men 
believe.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in 
France  victory  abroad  calms  down  all  agita- 
tion at  home.  *  With  France  in  the  field,  even 
republicans  will  not  descend  into  the  streets. 
Red  leaders  guaranteed  Paris  to  the  enemy  of 
Austria.  The  throne  which  has  not  founded 
itself  on  institutions  may  found  itself  more 
easily  on  conquest.  There  is  every  tempta- 
tion to  a  Napoleon  to  try  the  second  alterna- 
tive, to  sec  whether  the  object  of  the  treaties 
of  181o  may  not  be  nullified  as  well  as  their 
provisions.  It  is  not  for  England  that  we 
fear.  England  has  no  provinces  to  add  to 
France,  and  the  great  fleet  now  building  may 
be  required  to  avert  her  interference,  rather 
than  to  facilitate  an  attack.  But  there  arc 
territories  temptingly  near,  for  which  the 
emperor  has  already  commenced  to  in- 
trigue. With  Paris  restless  and  the  South 
discontent,  trade  declining  in  the  large  cities, 
and  a  bad  harvest  to  work  through,  with  all 
the  powers  of  Government  strained  to  the 
utmost,  and  the  old  parties  re-appearing,  if 
not  in  reality  then  in  imperial  imagination, 
the  powers  which  tempt  France  do  well  to 
vote  budgets  intended  for  military  reform. 


The  Ocean  of  Brest  states  that,  through  the 
intervention  of  Count  de  Chasseloup-Laubat,  a 
special  commission  has  just  been  formed  in  Paris 
to  examine  tlie  question  of  forming  ports  of  rcf- 
ujre  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean. 


Messrs.  Blackwood  &  Son  will  this  day 
publish  "  The  Royal  Atlas  of  Modern  Geogra- 
phy," by  Alexander  Keith  Johnson,  another  of 
the  "Physical  Atlas,"  in  a  scries  of  entirely 
original  authentic  maps,  with  a  special  index  to 
each. 
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PONTIFF    AND    PRINCE. 


SEVERED. 
Weary  is  the  life  I  lead, 

Beating  air  -vvitli  vain  endeavor; 
Love  is  left  to  weep,  to  bleed  ; 

Those  dear  eyes  arc  closed  forever; 

Closed  forever  and  forever! 
Not  again  shall  I  behold  thee, 
Not  again  these  arms  enfold  thee  ! 

Thou  art  gone  forever ! 

Nothing  now  is  left  for  mirth ; 

All  ray  dreams  were  false  and  hollow. 
Thou,  alas  !  hast  Icit  the  earth  ; 

May  it  soon  be  mine  to  follow ! 

Mine  to  pass  the  veil  and  follow ! 
Eyes  of  olden  hours  shall  meet  me. 
Lips  of  olden  love  shall  greet  me, 

In  the  day  I  follow. 

— Blackwood's  Magazine. 


Coldly  oft,  the  winds  blow 

On  the  icay  of  life. 
Spreading  in  the  wilderness, 

Care,  and  pain,  and  strife ; 
Yet  the  heart  may  shelter  have. 

Cold  though  be  the  day. 
Choosing  like  the  little  ones. 

The  sunny  side  the  way. 
'Cottage  Carols,  and  other  Poems,  by  John  Swain. 


LOOK  UPON  THE  BRIGHT  SIDE. 
But  not  to  times,  to  seasons,  or  to  places 
Will  we  be  bound  ;  or  unto  nature's  order 
In  this  the  singing  of  our  Cottage  Carols. 
Indeed  why  should  wc  1     Is  not  January 
Sometimes  as  warm  as  Spring ;  and  is  not  Spring 
Not  seldom  cold  as  Christmas  ?     So  no  binding, 
As  one  is  bound  who  hath  his  speech  prepared  — 
Prepared  by  some  one  else — and  must  speak 

that. 
Or  else  sit  down,  look  foolish,  and  be  dumb : 
No — we  will  on,  turn  back,  go  up  or  down 
Through  time  as  well  as  space ;  and  therefore 

now, 
Departing  from  the  summer  morning  hills, 
Wc  to  the  early  days  of  Spring  i-eturn — 
Where — List !  a  song, — 

The  Sunny  Side  the  Way. 

Coldly  comes  the  March  wind — 

Coldly  from  the  north — 
Yet  the  cottage  little  ones 

Gayly  venture  forth  : 
Free  from  cloud  the  firmament. 

Free  from  sorrow  they, 
The  playful  children  choosing 

The  sunny  side  the  way. 

Sadly  sighs  the  North  wind 

Naked  boughs  among. 
Like  a  tale  of  mournfulness 

Told  in  mournful  song ! 
But  the  merry  little  ones, 

Happy  things  are  they, 
Singing  like  the  lark,  on 

The  sunny  side  the  way. 

There  the  silvery  snowdrop — 

Daffodils  like  gold — 
Primroses  and  crocuses 

Cheerfully  unfold : 
Poor  1  those  cottage  little  ones  ? 

Poor  !  no — rich  are  they. 
With  their  shining  treasures  on 

The  sunny  side  the  way. 


PONTIFF  AND  PRINCE. 

The  Pope  can  never  go  astray 
In  morals  or  in  faith,  they  say  ; 
His  word  as  Gospel  men  may  take  ; 
*Tis  always  right,  and  no  mistake. 

By  grace  divine  from  error,  sure 
As  eggs  are  eggs,  is  he  secure  ; 
His  Bulls,  from  blunders  Avholly  free, 
Bespeak  Infallibility. 

Far  clearer  than  the  lynx,  he  sees 
Right  through  the  cloudiest  mysteries  j 
And  all  conceptions  of  his  pate 
Are,  in  so  far,  immaculate. 

But  though  he  is  so  wondrous  wise 
In  all  that  Reason  can't  comprise,- 
His  Holiness  is  grossly  dense 
And  purblind  as  to  Common  Sense. 

Grant  that  he  could  pronounce  a  Saint 
Originally  free  from  taint, 
And  can  as  certainly  decide 
This  soul  or  that  beatified  : 

HowevCr,  he  could  not  predict 
That  Lamoriciere  'd  be  licked, 
And  faithful  blood  be  shed  in  vain 
His  earthly  kingdom  to  maintain. 

The  wearer  of  the  Triple  Hat, 
In  dogma  safe,  should  stick  to  that ; 
In  State  affairs  too  near  a  fool. 
Should  abdicate  his  mundane  rule. 

By  all  means  let  him,  if  he  please, 
Retain  the  Apostolic  Keys, 
Only  the  Royal  power  forego 
To  lock  up  sinners  here  below. 

Oh !  would  he  but  contented  be 
With  spiritual  sovereignty. 
In  peace  he  would  possess  his  own. 
Nor  want  Zouaves  to  guard  his  throne. 

Come,  Pius,  do  the  proper  thing. 
Stand  forth  all  Bishop  ;  sink  the  King. 
Send  3'our  French  janizaries  home  : 
And  yield  to  Caesar  Caesar's  Rome. 

— Punch. 
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THE  despot's  heir. 


YEAR  AFTER  YEAR,  , 

A  LOVE  SOXG.  i 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GEKTLE- 
MAX." 

Y'ear  after  year  the  cowslips  fill  the  meadow, 
Y'car  after  year  the  skylarks  tlirill  the  air, 

Year  after  year,  in  sunshine  or  in  shadow, 
Rolls  the  world  round,  love,  and  finds  us  as 
we  were. 

YcnY  after  year,  as  sure  as  birds'  returning. 
Or  ficld-tloAvers'  blossoming  above  the  wintry 
mould, 
Y'"ear  after  year,  in  work,  or  mirth,  or  mourning. 
Love  we  with  love's  own  youth,  that  never 
can  grow  old. 

Sweetheart  and  ladye-love,  queen  of  boyish  pas- 
sion. 
Strong  hope  of  manhood,  content.of  age  be- 
gun ; 
Loved  in  a  hundred  ways,  each  in  a  different 
fashion, 
Y'"et  loved  supremely,  solely,  as  we  cannot 
love  save  one. 

Dearest  and  bonniest !  though  blanched  those 
curling  tresses. 
Though  loose  clings  the  wedding-ring  to  that 
thin  liand  of  thine, — 
Brightest  of  all  eyes  the  eye  that  love  expresses  ! 
Sweetest  of  all  lips  the  lips  long  since  kissed 
mine  ! 

So  let  the  world  go  round  with  all  its  sighs  and 
sinning, 
Its  mad  shout  o'er  fancied  bliss,  its  howls  o'er 
pleasures  past : 
That  which  it  calls  love's  end  to  us  was  love's 
beginning : — 
I  clasp  arms  about  thy  neck  and  love  thee  to 
the  last. 

— Macmillan's  Magazine. 


NIGHT  SHOWETH  KNOWLEDGE. 

BY   WILLIAM   HABINGTON. — 1605. 

When  I  survey  the  bright 
Celestial  sphere. 
So  rich  Avith  jewels  hung,  that  night 
Doth  like  an  Ethiop  bride  appear. 

My  soul  her  wings  doth  spread, 
And  heavenward  flies. 
The  Almighty  mysteries  to  read 
In  the  large  volumes  of  the  skies. 

For  the  bright  firmament 
Shoots  forth  no  flame 
So  silent,  but  is  eloquent 
In  speaking  the  Creator's  name  ; 

K^o  unregarded  star 
Contracts  its  light 
Into  so  small  a  character, 
Eemoved  far  from  our  human  sight. 


But  if  we  steadfast  look 
AVe  shall  discern 
In  it,  as  in  some  holy  book, 
How  man  may  heavenly  knowledge  learn. 

It  tells  the  conqueror, 

That  far-stretched  power, 
Wiiicli  his  pioud  dangers  traffic  for. 
Is  but  the  triumph  of  an  hour  : 

That,  from  the  fartiiest  north. 
Some  nation  may 
Yet  undiscovered  issue  forth. 
And  o'er  it  new-got  conquest  sway. 

Some  nation,  yet  shut  in 
With  hills  of  ice, 
May  be  let  out  to  scourge  his  sin. 
Till  they  shall  equal  him  in  vice. 

And  then  they  likewise  shall 
Tiieir  ruin  have; 
For  as  yourselves  your  empires  fall. 
And  every  kingdom  hath  a  grave. 

Thus  those  celestial  fires. 
Though  seeming  mute, 
The  fallacy  of  our  desires, 
And  all  the  pride  of  life  confute. 

For  they  have  watched  since  first 
The  world  had  birth  ; 
And  found  sin  in  itself  accurst. 
And  nothing  permanent  on  earth. 


THE   DESPOT'S   HEIR. 

Through  years  of  solitude  and  chill  disdain, 
Gnawed  by  suppressed  ambition's  hungry  woe, 
He  taught  his  crafty  eye  and  fathomless  brain 
All  springs  that  move  this  human  pnp])et-show: 
Watclied  from  below  each  turn  in  Fortune's 

wheel. 
And  learned,  unknown,   with  kings  and 
hosts  to  deal. 

Then  tiger-like  he  felt  his  stealthy  way. 
Till  tiger-like  he  leapt  upon  a  throne  : 
Hollow  and  cold  and  selfish  there  he  lay, 
Tuning  to  pagans  Freedom's  dying  moan. 

Couched  in  tlie  shadow  of  a  mightier  name. 

Masqucd  with  the  mantle  of  a  vaster  fame. 

Silent  with  steady  hand  and  calm,  quick  eye 
He  wrought  his  robe  of  greatness  day  by  day  ; 
Men's  hope  and  fear  and  love  and  enmity 
He  wove  like  threads  with  passionless   potent 
sway  : 
And  sacred  names  of  "  righteous,"  "  gener- 
ous," "  grand," 
He  shed  like  pigments  from  the  painter's 
hand. 

Unreverencing,  unfeeling,  unbelieving — 
And  all  the  world  around,  his  vast  machine, 
Felt  strange  new  forces  mid  its  varied  heaving, 
And  hidden  tempests  burst  the  fixlse  serene. 
And  nations  bled  and  royal  houses  fell — 
And  still  the  despot's  weaving  prospered 
well. 

— Macmillan's  Magazine. 


MEMOIRS    OF    A    TORY    GENTLEWOMAN. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
MEMOIRS  OF  A  TORY  GENTLEWOMAN. 
Many  of  our  readers  -who  are  now  enter- 
ing, or  who  have  ah-eady  entered,  upon  the 
grand-paternal  state,  or  its  coeval  period  of 
bachelor-life,  may  remember  that  in  the 
days  of  their  early  youth,  when  George  III. 
was  king,  they  possessed  a  little  volume,  the 
gift,  perhaps,  of  a  venerable  godmother,  or 
the  prize  of  successful  industry,  or  reward 
of  moral  conduct  at  school,  on  the  back  of 
which  were  inscribed  the  words  Rasselas 
AND  DiNARBAS.  That  these  two  worthies 
had,  somehow  or  other,  been  associated  to- 
gether in  life,  was  long  our  profound  con- 
viction. We  classed  them,  in  our  boyish 
imagination,  with  Damon  and  Pythias,  Pyl- 
ades  and  Orestes,  and  other  similar  exem- 
plars of  antique  friendship.  But  there  was 
such  a  classical  flavor  about  the  names — 
they  were  altogether  so  redolent  of  Lem- 
priere's  Dictionary,  that  it  was  long  before 
we  ventured  to  make  acquaintance  with  any 
part  of  the  volume  beyond  the  binding  and 
the  frontispiece,  which  latter,  we  remember 
well,  was  rather  of  the  Oriental  than  of  the 
classical  type ;  but  this  might  have  been 
the  taste  of  the  artist.  Driven,  however,  at 
last,  to  closer  investigation  by  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  wet  weather,  we  discovered  that 
Easselas  and  Dinarbas  were  not  of  common 
parentage,  united  on  a  single  title-page  ;  but 
that  their  connection  was  principally  such  as 
an  enterprising  publisher  had  been  pleased 
to  assign  to  them  ;  that  they  were,  in  fact, 
two  works  by  two  different  writers.  It  is  no 
secret  even  to  the  present  generation  that 
Easselas  is  a  moral  tale,  written  by  the  great 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  ;  but  it  is  not  equally 
well  known  that  Dinarbas  was  written  by 
Miss  Ellis  Cornelia  Knight,  whose  Memoirs 
are  now  before  us.* 

Whether  any  one  of  those  young  people, 
for  whose  especial  benefit  it  was  considered 
in  my  younger  days  that  these  moral  tales 
were  written,  ever  made  his  way  through 
the  whole  of  Easselas,  so  as  to  come  upon 
Dinarhas  at  all,  or  to  what  extent,  having 
accomplished  that  first  victory,  he  may  have 
succeeded  in  overcoming  the  second  diffi- 
culty, is  more  than,  after  a  confession  of  our 
own  stumblings  at  the  first  stage,  we    can 

*  Tho.  Autobioffraphy  of  AJiss  Cornelia  Knight, 
Lady- Companion 'to  the  Princess  Charlotte;  with 
Extracts  J'rom  her  Journals  and  Anecdote-Books. 
2  voJs.     W.  H.  Allen  &;  Co.,  London.     1861. 


j  venture  to  determine.  And  we  may  be 
well  content  to  leave  the  inquiry  alone.  Peo- 
ple do  read  Easselas  now-a-days  in  mature 
age,  we  believe ;  some  as  a  pleasure,  more 
as  a  duty.  But  Dinarbas  has  slipped  out  of 
its  honorable  companionship,  and,  except 
in  old  worn  copies,  is  not  to  be  found  sup- 
plementing the  Johnsonian  classic.  Miss 
Knight  outlived  her  reputation  as  an  au- 
thoress. But  she  did  not  outlive  the  esteem 
in  which  she  was  held  by  a  very  large  circle 
of  friends,  including  kings  and  princes,  and 
the  honorable  of  the  earth  of  all  ranks  and 
degrees.  Few  people  have  had  so  exten- 
sive an  acquaintance  as  Miss  Knight ;  and 
when  we  say  that  her  reminiscences  extend 
over  a  line  of  European  worthies,  beginning 
with  Oliver  Goldsmith  and  ending  with 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  no  one  will  question  that 
the  most  attractive  book  which  such  a  per- 
son can  write,  is  a  plain  record  of  her  per- 
sonal experiences. 

And  such  a  record  we  have  now  before 
us,  in  the  shape  of  an  unfinished  autobiog- 
raphy, supplemented  by  the  writers  journals 
from  which  the  memoir  was  compiled.  It  is 
a  trite  remark,  that  any  person  of  ordinary 
intelligence,  with  average  social  opportuni- 
ties, writing  down  his  experiences  from  day 
to  day,  can  hardly  fail  to  make,  without 
meaning  it,  an  interesting  book.  But  Miss 
Knight's  intelligence  was  not  of  an  ordinary 
character,  and  her  opportunities  were  un- 
questionably great.  It  may  be  briefly  stated 
what  they  were.  In  her  early  youth  she  was 
noticed  by  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  Rey- 
nolds, and  other  members  of  the  same  liter- 
ary circle.  When  she  was  about  eighteen, 
she  went  abroad  with  her  mother,  and  re- 
sided principally  at  Naples  and  Rome,  mix- 
ing on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  chief  peo- 
ple of  those  cities.  In  1798  she  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Nelson  at  Naples,  and  in 
the  following  year  accompanied  him  and  the 
Hamiltons  to  England.  In  1806  she  became 
a  member  of  Queen  Charlotte's  familv,  and 
resided  at  Windsor,  attached  to  the  court, 
for  six  or  seven  years.  She  then,  at  the  .re- 
quest of  the  prince  regent,  transferred  her- 
self to  the  establishment  which  he  had 
formed  for  his  daughter  at  Warwick  House, 
and  thus  became  "  Lady -Companion  "  to 
the  Princess  Charlotte.  When  the  princess 
ran  away  to  her  mother's  house.  Miss  Knight 
was  involved  in  the  common  disgrace  which 
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overtook  all  the  household,  and  was  dis- 
missed. From  that  time  she  flitted  about 
from  place  to  place,  taking  up  her  residence 
first  in  one  European  capital,  then  in  an- 
other ;  paying  visits  to  her  friends,  and  al- 
ways being  in  intimate  relations  with  the 
first  people  of  the  cities  she  frequented. 
And  so  she  went  on  up  to  the  close  of  the 
year  1837,  seeing  a  great  number  of  dis- 
tinguished persons,  and  jotting  down  in  her 
journals  and  anecdote-books  something  or 
other  that  she  had  learnt  about  them,  until 
she  passed  her  eightieth  year,  when,  with 
very  little  warning,  she  gently  passed  away 
from  the  scene,  leaving  behind  her  a  boxful 
of  papers,  from  which  the  volumes  before 
us  are  compiled. 

If  such  opportunities  as  these  had  been 
turned  to  good  literary  account,  one  of  the 
most  attractive  works  ever  published  might 
have  been  the  result.  But  Miss  Knight 
had  more  of  the  delicacy  of  the  gentlewoman 
than  the  tact  of  the  litterateur.  Though  it 
would  appear  that  her  autobiography  had 
been  written  for  publication,  it  is  not  sea- 
soned as  Madame  d'Arblay  or  Lady  Char- 
lotte Campbell  would  have  seasoned  it.  It 
is  a  plain  recital  of  fact,  modestly  and  un- 
ambitiously  written,  with  a  view  rather  to 
the  information  than  the  excitement  of  the 
reader.  It  is  interesting  principally  by  rea- 
son of  its  simplicity  and  directness  of  pur- 
pose ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  unmistakable 
fidelity  of  the  narrative.  It  is  impossible 
to  doubt,  much  more  to  disbelieve,  the 
writer.  If  the  lady's  character  were  not  an 
ample  guarantee  for  the  truth  of  her  book, 
its  style  would  be  a  sufficient  voucher. 

Cornelia  Knight  was  but  •a  child  when 
her  intercourse  with  celebrated  persons  com- 
menced ;  but,  verging  close  upon  octoge- 
narianism,  she  still  vividly  remembered  her 
first  experiences  of  literary  society.  "  I  rec- 
ollect," she  says  in  1835,  "  being  delighted 
with  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Burke,  amused 
by  the  buffoonery  of  Goldsmith,  and  dis- 
gusted with  the  satirical  madness  of  manner 
of  Baretti."  "  Of  all  these  personages,"  she 
says,  a  little  further  on,  "  the  one  whom  I 
liked  best  was  Mr.  Burke,  perhaps  because 
he  condescended  to  notice  me."  Goldsmith, 
she  says,  was  very  good-natured ;  his  behav- 
iour easy  and  natural,  removed  from  vul- 
garity no  less  than  from  affectation.  "  His 
buffoonery  was  a  sort  of  childish  playful- 


ness." Of  the  mixture  of  vanity  and  sim- 
plicity, which  was  one  of  his  most  peculiar 
characteristics.  Miss  Knight  gives  an  amus- 
ing proof,  which  we  believe  has  escaped  the 
biographers.  On  a  certain  occasion,  being 
told  tkat  he  must  wear  a  silk  coat,  he  pur- 
chased one  secondhand,  which  had  belonged 
to  a  nobleman,  and  wore  it  in  public,  not 
perceiving  that  there  was  clearly  marked  on 
the  breast  the  place  where  the  late  owner's 
decoration  had  been  worn.  The  mark  of 
the  star  told  plainly  enough  the  history  of 
the  purchase,  and  Noll's  vanity  was  sorely . 
vexed. 

There  is  a  better  story  than  this,  one  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  and  which,  as  we  may  say 
with  tolerable  confidence,  has  not  been  told 
before.  We  give  it  in  Miss  Knight's  own 
words  : — 

"  He  was  very  curious  to  see  the  manner 
of  living  and  the  discipline  on  board  a  ship 
of  war,  and  when  my  father  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  E,amilies,  of  seventy- 
four  guns,  and  to  sail  with  the  command  of 
a  squadron  for  Gibraltar,  at  the  time  when 
a  war  with  Spain  was  expected,  Johnson 
went  to  Portsmouth,  and  passed  a  week  on 
board  with  my  father.  He  inquired  into 
every  thing,  made  himself  very  agreeable  to 
the  officers,  and  was  much  pleased  with  his 
visit. 

"  W^hen  he  was  conveyed  on  shore,  the 
young  officer  whom  my  father  had  sent  to 
accompany  him  asked  if  he  had  any  further 
commands.  *  Sir,'  said  Johnson  '  have  the 
goodness  to  thank  the  commodore  and  ail 
the  officers  for  their  kindness  to  me,  and  tell 

Mr (the   first-lieutenant)  that  I  beg  he 

will  leave  off  the  practice  of  swearing.' 

"  The  young  man,  willing,  if  possible,  to 
justify,  or  at  least  excuse,  his  superior,  re- 
plied that,  unfortunately,  there  was  no  mak- 
ing the  sailors  do  their  duty  without  using 
strong  language,  and  that  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice required  it.    '  Then,  pray,  sir,'  answered 

Johnson,  *  tell  Mi' that  I  beseech  him 

not  to  use  one  oath  more  than  is  absolutely 
required  for  the  service  of  his  majesty." 

The  late  Mr.  Croker  would  have  given  a 
good  deal  for  this  story,  coming  from  so  au- 
thentic a  source.  That  very  diligent  editor 
appears  to  have  had  a  notion  that  Johnson 
visited  a  man-of-war  off"  Plymouth,  and  that 
he  was  much  disgusted  by  the  bad  language 
he  heard.  But  here  we  have  the  story  in 
proper  shape,  from  the  daughter  of  the  man 
whose  ship  the  great  moralist  visited,  and 
very  characteristic  it  is.    It  may  be  added, 
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that  when  Miss  Knight  first  went  abroad, 
Dr.  Johnson  gave  her  his  blessing,  and  ex- 
horted her  not  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic 
adding  that,  if  she  extended  her  belief,  she 
might  in  time  become  a  Turk. 

We  may  pass  over  the  earlier  years  of 
Miss  Knight's  residence.  Both  in  the  auto- 
biography, and  in  the  extracts  from  the 
journals  and  anecdote-books,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  interesting  information  illustrative 
of  the  state  of  society  in  Rome  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  with  many  por- 
traits of  the  most  celebrated  personages  of 
the  times.  As  far  as  possible,  we  shall  con- 
fine our  notice  to  those  who  "are  distinguished 
in  tfce  annals  of  our  own  country;  and 
we  may  fitly  begin  the  catalogue  with  Ho- 
ratio Nelson.  Miss  Knight  was  at  Naples 
when  news  arrived  of  the  victory  of  the  Nile. 
Their  situation  at  that  place  had  long  been 
one  of  extreme  danger,  and,  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  had  the  eyes  of 
the  residents  been  turned  towards  the  sea, 
in  the  hope  of  catching  sight  of  a  white  spot 
on  the  horizon  that  might  prove  to  them 
that  succor  was  at  hand.  They  knew  that 
an  engagement  between  the  two  fleets  was 


imminent,  but  they  looked  in  vain  for  tidings 
of  the  result.     At  last,  one  morning,  Miss 
Knight  discerned  through  her  glass  a  sloop- 
of-war  in  the   offing,   with   a   blue  ensign 
hoisted,  and  presently  a  boat  put  off"  from 
the  beach  and  pulled  alongside  the  vessel, 
and  two  British  officers  dropped  down  her 
side,  and  were  rowed  to  shore.    "  We  clearly 
distinguished,"  she  writes,  "a  gold  epaulet 
on  the    shoulder,  and  this  was  quite  suffi- 
cient to  convince  us  that  one  was  the  com- 
mander of  the  sloop,  and  the  other  a  captain 
going  home  with  dispatches.     News  of  a 
victorv,  no  doubt."      The  two  officers  were 
Hoste  and  Capel — afterwards  admirals  and 
K.C.B's — and  the   news  they  brought  was 
that  of  the  victory  of  the  Nile.     Never  was 
anv  news  more  welcome  since  the  world  be- 
gan.     All  classes  were  roused  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  excitement 
everywhere  was  boundless.     One  scene,  in 
which  Miss  Knight  herself  had  a  part,  may 
bo  given  here  as  an  illustration  of  the  gen- 
eral joy  with  which  these  glad  tidings  were 
received : — 

«'  Old  General  di  Pietra,  one  of  the  few 
survivors  of  the  gallant  band  who  had  assist- 


ed in  the  conquest  of  Naples  during  the  war 
between  Spain  and  Austria,  lived  in  a  house 
adjoining  our  hotel,  and  there  was  a  door  of 
communication    between    them.      He   had 
been  very  attentive  to  us,  and  we  met  ex- 
cellent society  at  his  table,  for  he  delighted 
in   giving   dinner-parties.      We   knew   his 
anxiety  to  receive  the  earliest  accounts  of 
the  meeting  of  the  two  fleets,  and  my  moth- 
er desired  me  to  give  him  the   first  intelli- 
gence.    I  ran  to  the  door,  and  the  servant 
who  opened  it,  and  to  whom  I  delivered  my 
raessage,  uttered  exclamations  of  joy,  which 
were  heard  in  the  dining-room,   where   the 
general  was  entertaining  a  large    party  of 
officers.     The  secretary    was  instantly  sent 
to  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  go  in  and  tell 
my  story.     Never  shall  I  forget  the  shouts, 
the  bursts  of  applause,  the  toasts  drunk,  the 
glasses  broken  one  after  another  by  the  sec- 
retary in  token  of  exultation,  till  the  gener- 
al, laughing  heartily,  stopped  him  by  saying 
that   he   should  not   have   a  glass   left   to 
drink  Nelson's   health  in  on  his  arrival." 

*'  The  joy,"  says  Miss  Knight,  "  was  uni- 
versal, and  the  impatience  for  the  arrival  of 
the  victors  daily  increased  in  intensity. 
Two  ships  of  the  line  at  length  appeared  in 
sight."  These  were  the  Culloden  and  the 
Alexander,  commanded  by  Troubridge  and 
Ball.  The  royalty  of  Naples  went  out  to 
meet  them.  The  English  minister.  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  and  his  beautiful  wife, 
went  out  also,  in  another  barge,  taking  Miss 
Knight  with  them.  "  The  shore  was  lined 
with  spectators,  who  rent  the  air  with  joy- 
ous acclamations,  while  the  bands  played 
'God  save  the  King '  and  *  Rule  Britannia.'  " 
The  king  of  Naples  did  not  go  on  board 
but  saluted  the  British  officers  from  his 
barge;  and  when  Sir  William  Hamilton 
pointed  him  out  to  the  seamen,  saying, 
"  There,  lads,  is  the  king  whom  you  have 
saved,  with  his  family  and  his  kingdom," 
Jack  characteristically  answered,  *'  Very 
glad  of  it,  sir — verj;  glad  of  it !  "  not  per- 
haps, without  some  mental  reservation  en- 
gendered of  a  belief  as  to  his  being  a  "  Moun- 
seer." 

A  few  days  afterwards — that  is,  on  the 
22d  September,  1798 — Nelson  himself  ap- 
•peared.  We  give  the  account  of  his  recep- 
tion in  Miss  Knight's  own  words.  It  is  in- 
teresting for  more  reasons  than  one  : — 


"  Two  or  three  days  later  (September  22) 
the  Vanguard,  with  the  flag  of  Sir  Horatio 
Nelson,  came   in  sight;  and  this  time  the 
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concourse  of  barges,  boats,  and  spectators, 
was  greater  than  before.  The  Vanguard 
was  followed  by  two  or  three  ships  of  the 
line  which  had  been  in  the  engagement.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  beau- 
tiful and  animated  scene  than  the  Bay  of 
Naples  then  presented.  Bands  of  music 
played  our  national  airs.  With  *  God  save 
the  King '  they  had  long  been  familiar,  but 
for  the  present  occasion  they  had  learned 
'  Rule  Britannia  '  and  '  See,  the  conquering 
hero  comes.'  No  Englishman  or  English- 
woman can  hear  those  airs  without  emotion 
in  a  foreign  land,  however  trifling  may  be 
the  effect  they  produce  in  our  own  country ; 
but  under  such  circumstances  as  these  they 
create  a  powerful  excitement. 

"  We  rowed  out  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, following  the  king,  who  was  anxious 
to  greet  his  deliverers,  as  he  did  not  scruple 
to  call  them.  Sir  Horatio  Nelson  received 
his  majesty  with  respect,  but  without  em- 
barrassment, and  conducted  him  over  every 
part  of  the  vessel,  with  which  he  seemed 
much  pleased,  and  particularly  so  with  the 
kindness  and  attention  shown  to  the  wound- 
ed seamen,  of  whom  there  were  several  on 
board.  The  king  afterwards  sat  down  with 
us  to  a  handsome  breakfast,  at  which  I  re- 
marked a  little  bird  hopping  about  on  the 
table.  This  bird  had  come  on  board  the 
Vanguard  the  evening  before  the  action, 
and  had  remained  in  her  ever  since.  The 
admiral's  cabin  was  its  chief  residence,  but 
it  was  fed  and  petted  by  all  who  came  near 
it ;  for  sailors  regard  the  arrival  of  a  bird  as 
the  promise  of  victory,  or  at  least  as  an  ex- 
cellent omen.  It  flew  awa)^  I  believe,  soon 
after  the  ship  reached  Naples. 

"  Just  before  we  sat  down  to  breakfast 
the  Bailli  Caraccioli  made  his  appearance, 
and  congratulated  Sir  Horatio  on  his  victo- 
ry v,ith  seemingly  genuine  sincerity.  That 
unfortunate  man,  however,  had  before  this 
conceived  a  jealous  resentment  against  the 
hero  of  the  Nile.  We  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  him  at  General  di  Pietra's,  and 
some  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  Van- 
guard he  told  me  that  in  the  engagement 
ctf  Corsica,  in  which  he,  as  commander  of 
a  Neapolitan  frigate,  had  joined  the  squad- 
ron under  Admiral  Hotham,  Nelson  had 
passed  before  him,  contrary  to  the  direc- 
tions previously  issued.  This  he  thought 
very  unfair,  because  British  officers  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves, which  was  not  the  case  with  his  own 
service.  He  was  a  man  of  noble  family, 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  a  Bailli  of  the  Or- 
der of  Malta,  and  a  great  favorite  at  court, 
being  charged  with  the  nautical  education 
of  Prince  Leopold,  the  king's  second  son, 


then  nearly  nine  years  old.  After  the  king 
had  taken  his  leave,  Sir  William  Hamilton 
asked  the  admiral  to  make  his  house  his 
head-quarters,  and  accordingly  Sir  Horatio 
accompanied  us  ashore." 

Our  readers  will  not  fail  to  note  what  is 
here  said  about  Caraccioli.  A  second  time 
it  was  Nelson's  lot  to  take  the  wind  out  of 
the  prince's  sails  ;  and  Miss  Knight  appears 
to  have  been  convinced  that  jealousy  of  Nel- 
son was  the  real  cause  of  the  prince's  de- 
sertion. The  royal  family  were  not  safe  at 
Naples,  and  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
convey  them  to  Palermo.  This  was  an 
honor  which  Caraccioli  coveted  for  himself, 
but  it  was  conferred  on  the  Englislf  ad- 
miral. There  are  some  graphic  touches  in 
the  concluding  lines  of  this  brief  extract : — 

"  Like  a  dark  cloud  announcing  a  tre- 
mendous storm,  the  enemy  kept  gradually 
approaching.  A  very  indifferent  under- 
standing existed  between  the  Austrians  and 
Russians  in  those  parts  of  Italy  where  they 
were  acting  in  assumed  co-operation.  The 
populace  of  Naples,  and  many  of  the  higher 
orders,  indeed,  stoutly  affirmed  that  they 
would  never  suffer  their  liing  and  his  family 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  but 
still  it  was  thought  more  prudent  to  make 
preparations  for  departure.  Unfortunately, 
there  was  no  English  ship  of  war  then  in 
the  bay,  except  that  which  bore  the  flag  of 
Lord  Nelson,  and  a  frigate  with  a  Turkish 
ambassador  on  board,  attended  by  a  numer- 
ous suite.  A  Portuguese  squadron,  how- 
ever, was  lying  there,  and  also  a  fine 
Neapolitan  man-of-war,  commanded  by 
Prince  Caraccioli,  and  likewise  another  ship 
of  the  line ;  but  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
court  that  although  the  Bailli  himself  was 
trustworthy,  the  same  reliance  could  not  be 
placed  in  his  crew.  It  was  therefore  re- 
solved that  the  royal  family  should  go  with 
Lord  Nelson.  How  far  these  suspicions 
were  well  founded  I  cannot  say,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  this  step  hastened  the  deser- 
tion of  Prince  Caraccioli.  We  met  him 
about  this  time  at  a  dinner  party  at  General 
di  Pietra's,  and  I  never  saw  any  man  look 
so  utterly  miserable.  He  scarcely  uttered  a 
word,  ate  nothing,  and  did  not  even  unfold 
his  napkin.  However,  he  took  the  ships 
safe  to  Messina,  where  they  were  laid  up  in 
ordinary." 

Miss  Knight  and  her  mother  followed  the 
royal  family  and  the  British  minister  to  Pa- 
lermo, and  remained  there  when  the  king, 
Nelson,  and  the  Hamiltons  returned  to  Na- 
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pies,  to  re-establish  the  authority  of  the 
first.  During  their  absence  from  Palermo, 
Lady  Knight  died ;  and  Cornelia  took  up 
her  abode  in  Sir  William  Hamilton's  house. 

"  "When  Sir  "William  Hamilton  and  Lord 
Nelson  came  to  take  leave  of  her  before 
their  departure  for  Naples,  she  had  particu- 
larly commended  me  to  their  care,  and,  pre- 
vious to  their  embarkation.  Sir  William  and 
Lady  Hamilton  had  left  directions  with  Mrs. 
Cadogan  that,  in  case  I  should  lose  my 
mother  before  their  return,  she  was  to  take 
me  to  their  house.  That  lady  came  for  me, 
and  I  went  with  her  to  our  minister's,  know- 
ing that  it  was  my  mother's  wish  that  I 
should  be  under  his  protection  ;  and  I  must 
say  that  there  was  certainly  at  that  time  no 
impropriety  in  living  under  Lady  Hamil- 
ton's roof.  Her  house  was  the  resort  of  the 
best  company  of  all  nations,  and  the  atten- 
tions payed  to  Lord  Nelson  appeared  per- 
fectly natural.  He  himself  always  spoke  of 
his  wife  with  the  greatest  affection  and  re- 
spect ;  and  I  remember  that,  shortly  after 
the  battle  of  the  Nile,  when  my  mother  «aid 
to  him  that  no  doubt  he  considered  the  day 
of  that  victory  as  the  happiest  in  his  life, 
he  answered,  '  No  ;  the  happiest  was  that 
on  which  I  married  Lady  Nelson.'  " 

It  is  only  right  to  infer  from  this  that 
Lady  Hamilton's  conduct,  during  the  pe- 
riod of  her  residence  at  Naples,  was  alto- 
gether blameless,  and  that  she  was  regarded 
as  a  person  with  whom  the  most  scrupulous 
might  live  upon  terms  of  intimate  relation- 
ship. A  few  pages  further  on.  Miss  Knight 
says  of  her,  that  "  she  made  herself  very 
useful  in  public  affairs  during  the  distressing 
circumstances  which  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  French  Revolution.  Alto- 
gether she  was  a  singular  mixture  of  right 
and  wrong." 

Li  April,  1800,  Miss  Knight  embarked, 
with  the  Hamiltons,  on  board  Nelson's  ship, 
ths  Foudroyant,  bound  for  Malta,  touching 
at  Syracuse.  They  returned  to  Palermo, 
and  thence  sailed  to  Leghorn.  From  that 
place  they  proceeded  by  land  to  England. 
The  account  of  this  homeward  journey  is 
interesting,  as  an  episode  in  Nelson's  life 
whereof  his  biographers  have  not  taken 
much  account.  One  passage,  at  least,  is 
worthy  of  quotation : — 

"  At  Vienna,  whenever  Lord  Nelson  ap- 
peared in  public,  a  crowd  was  collected,  and 
his  portrait  was  hung  up  as  a  sign  over 
many  shops — even  the  milliners  giving  his 


name  to  particular  dresses  :  but  it  did  not 
appear  to  me  that  the  English  nation  was  at 
all  popular.  The  people  generally  were  op- 
posed to  the  war  with  France,  which  had 
proved  sq  unfavorable  to  them  ;  for  although 
the  troops  were  brave  and  loyal,  they  were 
not  well  commanded.  We  had  often  music, 
as  the  best  composers  and  performers  were 
happy  to  be  introduced  to  Sir  William  and 
Lady  Hamilton.  I  was  much  pleased  with 
Haydn.  He  dined  with  us,  and  his  conver- 
sation was  modest  and  sensible.  He  set  to 
music  some  English  verses,  and,  amongst 
others,  part  of  an  ode  I  had  composed  after 
the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and  which  was  de- 
scriptive of  the  blowing  up  of  L'Orient : — 

"  '  Britannia's  leader  gives  the  dread  command  ; 
Obedient  to  his  summons  flames  arise  : 
Tiie  fierce  explosion  rends  the  skies, 
And  high  in  air  tlic  pond'rous  mass  is  thrown. 
Tiie  dire  concussion  shakes  the  land  : 
Earth,  air,  and  sea,  united  groan  5 
The  solid  pyramids  confess  the  shock, 
And  their  firm  bases  to  their  centre  rock/ 

"  Haydn  accompanied  Lady  Hamilton  on 
the  piano  when  she  sang  this  piece,  and  the 
effect  was  grand.  He  was  staying  at  that 
time  with  Prince  Esterhazy,  and  presided 
over  the  famous  concerts  given  by  that 
nobleman  at  his  magnificent  palace  in  Hun- 
gary. At  one  time  the  prince  had  an  inten- 
tion of  giving  up  these  concerts,  and  told 
Haydn  that  the  next  one  would  be  the  last. 
It  was  a  very  fine  one.  Towards  the  con- 
clusion, Haydn  composed  a  finale  so  melan- 
choly— so  touching,  that  it  drew  tears  from 
many  of  the  audience  ;  and  he  had  given 
orders  that  while  it  was  playing  the  lights 
should  be  gradually  extinguished;  all  of 
which  made  such  an  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  the  prince,  that  he  abandoned  his 
intention  of  discontinuing  these  concerts," 

That  the  intimacy  between  Nelson  and 
Lady  Hamilton  gi-eatly  increased  during  the 
time  spent  on  board  the  Foudroyant,  and 
on  the  journey  to  England,  is  well  known. 
Miss  Knight  was  no  unconcerned  spectator 
of  their  growing  afiection ;  and  when  she 
reached  home  she  felt  herself  in  a  distress- 
ing position,  and  hardly  knew  what  to  do. 
It  is  right,  however,  to  observe,  that  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  this  lady's  opinion  that 
they  neither  of  them  foresaw  the  height  to 
which  their  imprudence  was  fated  to  reach, 
but  almost  unconsciously  drifted  into  the 
sea  of  danger,  which  at  last  engulfed  them. 
Such  commonly  is  the  downward  course  of 
evil.  And  th:::,  too.  Miss  Knight  says  that 
matters  were  aggravated  by  the  evil  tongue 
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of  English  society,  and  that  Nelson,  when 
he  found  Lady  Hamilton's  character  as- 
sailed, clung  to  her  all  the  more  openly,  for  ! 
the  purpose  of  supporting  her.  We  may  as 
well  give  the  explanation  in  Miss  Knight's 
own  words  : — 

*' I  dined  one  day  with  Sir  "William  and 
Lady  Hamilton  in  Grosvenor  Square.  Lord  \ 
and  Lady  Nelson  were  of  the  party,  and  the  i 
Duke  of  Sussex  and  Lady  Augusta  Murray  | 
came  in  the  evening.  Lord  Nelson  was  to  : 
make  his  appearance  at  the  theatre  next  day,  j 
but  I  declined  to  go  with  the  party.  I  after-  I 
wards  heard  that  Lady  Nelson  fainted  in  the 
box.  Most  of  my  friends  were  very  urgent 
with  me  to  drop  the  acquaintance,  but,  cir- 
cumstanced as  I  had  been,  I  feared  the 
charge  of  ingratitude,  though  greatly  em- 
barrassed as  to  what  to  do,  for  things  became 
very  unpleasant.  So  much  was  said  about 
the  attachment  of  Lord  Nelson  to  Lady  Ham- 
ilton, that  it  made  the  matter  still  worse. 
He  felt  irritated,  and  took  it  up  in  an  un- 
fortunate manner,  by  devoting  himself  more 
and  more  to  her,  for  the  purpose  of  what  he 
called  supporting  her.  Mischief  was  made 
on  all  sides,  till  at  last,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  squadron  in 
the  Downs,  which  was  to  sail  for  Copenha- 
gen— his  brother  and  sister-in-law,  with  Sir 
William  and  Lady  Hamilton,  being  with 
him  at  Deal — ho  wrote  to  Lady  Nelson,  giv- 
ing her  credit  for  perfectly  moral  conduct, 
but  announcing  his  intention  of  not  living 
with  her  any  more.  This  was  certainly  not 
in  his  thoughts  before  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, for  I  remember  his  saying,  while  we 
were  at  Leghorn,  that  he  hoped  Lady  Nel- 
son and  himself  would  be  much  with  Sir 
William  and  Lady  Hamilton,  and  that  they 
would  all  very  often  dine  together,  and  that, 
when  the  latter  couple  went  to  their  musical 
parties,  he  and  Lady  Nelson  would  go  to  bed. 
Even  at  Hamburg,  just  before  we  embarked, 
he  purchased  a  magnificent  lace  trimming 
for  a  court  dress  for  Lady  Nelson,  and  a 
black  lace  cloak  for  another  lady,  who,  he 
said,  had  been  very  attentive  to  his  wife  dur- 
ing his  absence." 

Wg  hear  no  more  of  Lord  Nelson  and  the 
Hamiltons  after  this.  Indeed,  the  record  of 
the  next  four  or  five  years  is  extremely  slight. 
Miss  Knight  remained  in  England,  mixed 
largely  in  society,  and  attracted  the  atten- 
tion, among  others,  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  a 
high  opinion  of  her  understanding,  and  de- 
sired to  see  her  appointed  to  superintend  the 
education  of  the  young  Princess  Charlotte. 
Her  intimate  acquaintance  with  ancient  and 


modern  languages,  her  varied  accomplish- 
ments, her  rectitude  of  conduct,  and  her 
agreeable  manners,  seemed  especially  to 
qualify  her  for  such  a  task.  But  instead  of 
being  attached  to  the  person  of  a  young 
princess,  she  was  attached  to  that  of  an  old 
queen.  In  1805,  Queen  Charlotte  gave  her 
a  situation  at  court ;  but  it  does  not  very 
clearly  appear  from  these  volumes  what  that 
situation  was.  Whatever  may  have  been  its 
precise  designation,  it  brought  her  into  con- 
stant proximity  to  the  queen,  to  whom  she 
read  such  works  as  Thomson's  Seasons,  Cow- 
per's  Task,  Cicero's  Epistles,  and  others,  gen- 
erally of  a  somewhat  fatiguing  kind.  The 
journals  kept  by  Miss  Knight  at  this  time, 
except  when  they  record  the  progress  of  the 
poor  old  king's  malady,  are  not  of  a  very 
interesting  character,  and  the  extracts  given 
are  but  few.  It  was  probably  the  dreariest 
period  of  Miss  Knight's  life.  And  yet  she 
subsequently  declared  her  belief  that  she  had 
acted  unwisely  in  quitting  her  situation  at 
the  queen's  court  for  another,  which,  if  it 
had  greater  charms,  had  greater  dangers  at- 
tendant upon  it  too.  It  is  not  only  in  money 
matters  that  high  interest  is  bad  security ; 
in  the  respectable  Three-per-cents  of  Queen 
Charlotte's  court,  Miss  Knight  had  a  safe 
investment,  and  it  was  not  prudent  to  sell 
out  and  speculate  in  such  a  hazardous  lot- 
tery as  that  of  the  court  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  But  the  temptation  was  very  great. 
The  good  old  queen  was  certainly  a  less  in- 
teresting personage  than  her  granddaughter ; 
and  we  are  not  surprised  that  Miss  Knight 
deserted  the  former  to  become  lady-com- 
panion to  the  Princess  Charlotte. 

The  queen  was  much  hurt,  and  very  an- 
gry ;  and  she  never  looked  with  complacency 
upon  the  deserter  again.  But  this  was  hard 
upon  Miss  Knight,  "svho  appears  to  have 
acted  in  a  manner  distinguished  by  loyalty 
and  gratitude  towards  the  queen.  She  ad- 
mits that  she  had  grown  very  weary  of  the  te- 
dium and  monotony  of  her  life  at  Windsor. 
"  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart,"  she  said, 
*'  to  devote  myself  till  death  to  the  queen's 
service,  sacrificing  the  pleasing  idea  of  ren- 
dering happy  the  life  of  a  persecuted  young 
creature,  whose  talents  and  dispositions  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  worthy  of  a  better  lot 
than  had  as  yet  fallen  to  her  share.  Per- 
haps, also,  my  pride  had  been  somewhat  hurt 
by  the  queen  not  always,  as  I  thought,  feel- 
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ing  properly  my  situation  ;  and  I  •will  not  say 
that  I  had  not  some  wish  for  more  active  and 
more  important  employment  than  that  which 
I  held  at  Windsor — dull,  uninteresting,  and 
monotonous — every  year  more  and  more  con- 
fined, and  even,  from  the  kindness  of  the 
royal  family,  condemned  to  listen  to  all  their 
complaints  and  private  quarrels.  I  certainly 
hoped  to  get  honorably  out  of  it,  but  I  did 
feel  attachment  for  the  queen."  And  as  a 
proof  of  this,  when  the  formal  invitation  came 
to  her  to  enter  the  princess'  service,  she  had 
declined  it ;  but  the  prince  regent  had  re- 
newed his  request,  and  had  at  last  persuaded 
her  to  consent,  on  the  plea  that  her  majesty 
had  withdrawn  all  her  objections,  and  was  in 
reality  desirous  of  the  arrangement.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  queen  was  afraid  of  her  son. 
She  very  much  wished  Miss  Knight  to  re- 
main in  her  service,  but  she  did  not  like 
to  take  upon  herself  the  responsibility  of 
thwarting  the  prince's  plans.  She  hoped 
that  Miss  Knight  would  take  the  responsi- 
bility upon  herself,  so  as  to  relieve  her  maj- 
esty of  all  odium  in  the  transaction.  But 
Miss  Knight  was  disposed  to  do  any  thing 
but  this,  and  hence  the  queen's  undying  re- 
sentment. "  The  last  thing  I  did  before  I 
left  my  old  lodging,"  says  Miss  Knight,  "to 
enter  on  my  new  duties,  was  to  write  a  re- 
spectful letter  to  the  queen,  expressive  of  the 
deepest  regret,  and  of  the  sincerest  attach- 
ment.    This  letter  was  never  answered." 

For  better  or  for  worse,  Miss  Knight  had 
now  taken  her  line.  She  was  the  servant  of 
the  prince  regent.  The  prince  called  her 
his  "  dear  chevalier,"  and  for  a  time  every 
thing  went  well.  The  Princess  Charlotte 
was  domiciled  at  Warwick  House,  which  was 
a  sort  of  supplement  or  appendix  to  Carlton 
House,  the  prince's  residence,  and  which. 
Miss  Knight  says,  was  then  "  miserably  out 
of  repair,  and  almost  falling  into  ruins." 
Nothing  of  it  now  remains.  It  was  a  dreary 
sort  of  place,  "  perfectly  resembling  a  con- 
vent ;"  but  such  as  it  was,  it  was  *'  a  seat  of 
happiness  to  Princess  Charlotte,  compared 
with  the  Lower  Lodge  at  Windsor,"  where 
she  had  before  resided,  and  which  was,  in- 
deed, still  to  be  considered  the  cheflien ;  the 
idea  of  the  princess  having  an  establishment 
of  her  own  being  one  which  it  was  not,  at 
that  time,  the  policy  of  the  court  to  encour- 
age. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  to  treat  the 


princess,  who  was  already  a  woman  in  years; 
and  still  more  so  in  character,  any  longer  as 
a  child.  She  was  at  the  most  critical  period 
of  her  life — the  very  turning-point,  for  good 
or  evil,  of  her  career — and  she  required  most 
judicious  treatment.  Miss  Knight  describes 
her  as  "  a  noble  young  creature,"  "  capable 
of  becoming  a  blessing  to  her  country,  or  the 
reverse."  She  was,  "  in  understanding,  pen- 
etration, and  stature,  a  woman,  desirous  to 
acquire  more  knowledge  of  public  affairs  and 
general  society,  alive  to  every  thing,  and  ca- 
pable of  forming  a  judgment  for  herself." 
Miss  Knight  gives  an  account  of  a  conver- 
sation which  she  had  with  Lord  Moira  on 
the  subject  of  the  princess'  education.  "  Tal- 
ents and  genius  must  be  encouraged,"  urged 
the  lady, "  to  become  useful.  If  endeavors  are 
made  to  lower  or  extinguish  them,  what  must 
be  the  result  ?  "  "I  saw  the  tears,"  adds 
the  narrator,  "  roll  down  the  cheeks  of  Lord 
Moira,  and  he  said,  *  This  is  what  I  felt  for 
her  father ;  he  was  every  thing  that  was 
amiable,  and  still  I  cannot  help  loving  him.'  '* 
The  editor  adds  to  this  in  a  note,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Raikes,  a  tribute  paid  to  the 
regent  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
said  that  the  prince  was  the  most  extraordi- 
nary medley  of  opposite  qualities,  "  with  a 
great  preponderance  of  good,"  that  he  had 
ever  seen  in  his  life. 

Nothing  could  have  more  surely  saved  a 
young  princess,  surrounded  by  so  many  ad- 
verse influences,  than  a  good  marriage  ;  and, 
once  recognized  as  a  woman,  the  considera- 
tion of  this  important  question  could  not 
be  much  longer  deferred.  The  hereditary 
Prince  of  Orange  was  the  first  person  fixed 
upon  as  the  future  husband  of  the  presump- 
tive heir  to  the  throne  of  England.  Of  the 
Orange  match  and  of  its  rupture  a  full  ac- 
count is  given  in  these  volumes,  which  will 
doubtless  be  accepted  as  legitimate  history  in 
supercession  of  all  others.  If  the  Princess. 
Charlotte  had  followed  her  own  inclination 
she  would  have  married  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter. But  the  regent  set  his  face  stead&stly 
against  this  match.  But  he  said,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  Avould  never  force  the  inclina- 
tions of  his  daughter.  Miss  Knight's  ac- 
count of  his  conduct  in  this  matter  is  very 
creditable  to  the  prince  :■— 

"  The  prince  came,  and  to  the  Lower 
Lodge  ;  Princess  Charlotte  was  desirous  that 
I  should  see  him  first,  and  I  met  hiui  on  the 
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stairs.  He  at  first  looked  displeased,  but  I  j  She  mentioned  his  having  spoken  very  hand- 
entered  into  an  explanation  with  him  on  the  |  somely  at  dinner  of  the  old  liberties  of  Hol- 
former  grievances,  and  cleared  up  the  false-  |  land,  and  said  that  in  the  evening  the  re- 
hoods.  I  heard  what  he  chose  to  say  on  the  |  gent  took  them  both  into  a  room,  where 
present  subject  with  proper  respect,  and  he  j  they  walked  up  and  down  together  for  some 
became   very  good-humored,  towards   me;    time;  after  which  he  took  her  apart,  and  said, 


but  when   Princess  Charlotte   came  in,  al 
though  he  did  not  raise  his  voice,  and  said 
he  would  be  very  calm  and  very  affectionate 


'  Well,   it  will  not  do,  I 

she  answered,   *  I  do  not 

his  manner  very  well,  as 


suppose  ? ' 
say  that, 
much  as 


That 
I  like 
I  have 
he  was  certainly  as  bitter  as  possible  on  the  !  seen  of  it.'  Upon  which  the  prince  was 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  not  a  little  so  to  \  overcome  with  joy,  and  joined  their  hands 
Princess  Charlotte.  He  positively  refused  |  immediately.  She  told  me  the  Prince  of 
giving  his  consent  to  this  union,  but  added,  |  Orange  had  praised  the  Fitzroys  very  much 
what  I  thought  most  important,  that  so  far  j  at  dinner,  as  also  Colonel  Hervey,  Mrs.  Fre- 
from  ever  wishing  to  control  her  inclinations,  j  mantle's  son,  and  had  said  that  he  had 
he  would  not  even  urge  her  to  comply  with  i  promised  to  ask  for  his  being  made  aide-de- 
any  proposals   by  recommendatory  means,  i  camp  to  the  regent. 

He  said  he  was  himself  too  severe  a  sufferer  <'  Next  day  the  Prince  of  Orange  came  to 
to  wish  any  other  person,  and  especially  a  j  make  his  visit  with  Lord  Bathurst,  the  re- 
child  of  his  own,  to  know  the  misery  of  an  |  gent  being  busy.     He  shook  hands  with  me 


ill-assorted  marriage  ;  that  he  would  invite 
over  many  of  the  princes  of  the  Continent 
(for  that  a  subject  of  England  she  could  not 
marry),  and  she  might  then  have  her  choice; 


very  good-humorediy  when  I  was  introduced 
by  Princess  Charlotte.  I  thought  him  par- 
ticularly plain  and  sickly  in  his  look,  his 
figure  very  slender,  his  manner  rather  hearty 


that  with  respect  to  the  hereditary  Prince  of  j  and  boyish,  but  not  unpleasant  in  a  young 


Orange,  whom  she  seemed  to  apprehend  be 
ing  forced  on  her,  he  would  not  bring  him  to 
Frogmore  on  the  Duke  of  York's  birthday, 
that  she  might  not  think  he  meant  to  recom- 
mend him  (he  took  occasion,  however,  to 
praise  him  several  times  during  this  visit)  ; 


soldier.  The  day  after,  the  7th,  he  came 
with  the  regent,  who  left  them  together,  and 
sat  down  with  me  by  the  fire  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room  (with  only  a  passage,  at  least,  be- 
tween us).  He  told  me  in  confidence  that 
the  Princess  Charlotte  was  engaged  to  the 


and  he  ended  by  saying  that  her  happiness  |  young  Prince  of  Orange,  but  that  he  would 

'  "  not  have  her  inform  anybody — not  Miss 
Mercer,  nor  her  uncles — till  he  should  give 
her  leave ;  that  he  should  acquaint  the  queen 
and  princesses  with  it;  that  the  marriage 
would  not  take  place  till  spring,  as  the  young 
prince  was  now  going  to  join  his  father  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Dutch  affairs;  and 
that,  as  I  remained  now  the  friend  of  Prin- 
cess Charlotte,  no  new  arrangements  being 
to  be  made  until  the  marriage,  he  desired  I 
would  give  her  good  advice,  particularly 
against  flirtation.  He  said  she  should  go 
to  Windsor  for  a  week  towards  Christmas, 
to  be  confirmed,  and  afterwards  to  take  the 
sacrament  with  the  family,  and  he  should 
meet  her  there ;  but  that  he  could  not  give 
her  any  dance  on  her  approaching  birthday, 
as  no  one  would  be  in  town,  and  he  himself 


and  her  honor  were  the  wishes  nearest  to  his 
heart." 

Soon  afterwards  the  young  Prince  of 
Orange  and  the  Princess  Charlotte  were 
brought  together,  and  the  strong  prejudices 
which  she  had  conceived  against  him  seemed 
in  a  fair  way  to  be  overcome,  when  the  un- 
lucky subject  of  the  residence  in  Holland 
came  upon  the  tapis.  We  give  Miss  Knight's 
simple  narrative  of  the  afiair,  premising  only 
that  the  princess  had  been  desired  to  dine  at 
Carlton  House,  in  order  that  she  might  meet 
the  prince.  In  the  afternoon  she  had  gone 
out  for  a  drive  with  her  "  lady-companion." 


"  When  we  came  home.  Princess  Char- 
lotte, contrary  to  her  custom,  shut  herself  I  was  going  to  the  christening  of  the  young 
up  in  her  own  room,  and  only  came  out  of  it !  Marquess  of  Granby  at  Belvoir  Castle.  I 
dressed  for  dinner.  Her  toilet  was  by  no  I  asked  if  it  was  his  pleasure  that  I  should  go 
— .^x.....-Li.      ci ,i,.^„„„.i  :..  „:^    1  tQ  W'indsor  with  her  royal  highness,  and  he 


means  recherchee.  She  was  dressed  in  vio- 
let satin  trimmed  with  black  lace,  and  looked 
pale  and  agitated.  I  sat  up  for  her  return, 
which  was  about  one  in  the  morning,  and 
she  told  me  in  confidence  she  was  engaged 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  I  could  only  re- 
mark that  she  had  gained  a  great  victory 
over  herself.  She  answered, '  No,  you  would 
not  say  so  if  you  were  to  see  him  ;  he  is  by 
no    means  as  disagreeable  as   I  expected.' 


said,  '  Most  certainli/.^ 

"  While  we  were  talking,  we  heard  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  break  forth  into  a  violent  fit 
of  sobs  and  hysterical  tears.  The  prince 
started  up,  and  I  followed  him  to  the  door 
of  the  other  room,  where  he  found  the  Prince 
of  Orange  looking  half  frightened,  and  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  in  great  disU-ess.  The  prince 
regent  said, '  What !  is  he  taking  his  leave  p ' 
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She  answered,  *  Not  vet,'  and  was  going  to  i  plementary  narrative  of  these  transactions, 

'  "  written  by  Miss  Knight  in  the  third  person, 
from  which  he  may  gather,  that  although 
formally  the  point  of  residence  in  Holland 
had  been  given  up,  no  preparations^  had 
been  made  to  provide  the  princess  with  a 
residence  in  England.  AVhen  the  young 
prince  returned  from  Oxford,  then  the  ex- 
planation adverted  to  above  took  place  in 
the  presence  of  Miss  Knight,  who  thought 
that  both  of  them  were  of  opinion  that  the 
marriage  could  not  go  on ;  '*  that  the  duties 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  called  him  to  Hol- 
land, and  the  Princess  Charlotte's  to  remain 
in  England,  and  that  neither  of  them  chose 
to  give  way ;  that  in  that  respect  the  afmir 
stood  nearly  as  at  the  setting  out  in  Decem- 
ber, and  that  no  preparations  were  made  for 
a  residence  in  England."  They  agreed,  how- 
ever, to  think  over  the  matter ;  and  having 
thought  over  it,  a  correspondence  took  place, 
by  which  the  marriage  was  broken  off ;  *  but 
still  efforts  were  made  to  renew  the  engage- 
ment.    The  emperor  of  Russia  (Alexander), 


her  own  room;   but  the  prince  took  him  j 
away,  said  it  was  time  for  him  to  go  to  the  i 
great  city  dinner  for  which  he  had  stayed, 
and  they  parted." 

When  the  prince  had  gone,  the  Princess 
Charlotte  unburdened  her  griefs  to  Miss 
Knight.  She  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
spending  a  few  months  of  every  year  in 
Holland.  She  admitted  that  the  prince 
had  spoken  very  kindly  on  the  subject,  and 
told  her  that  she  should  always  have  as 
many  English  friends  with  her  as  she  liked ; 
but  still  she  felt  an  aversion  to  the  project 
which  she  could  not  overcome.  The  regent 
did  all  he  could  to  persuade  her,  but  the 
princess  was  resolute,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  Prince  of  Orange  himself  consented 
to  the  insertion  of  an  article  in  the  marriage- 
contract  guaranteeing  that  she  should  not 
be  taken  out  of  England  against  her  con- 
sent. "  Nothing  was  now  required  but  the 
formal  assent  of  the  Prince  of  the  Nether- 
lands ; "  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  mar- 
riage would  certainly  take  place.  The  re- 
gent, however,  still  endeavored  to  persuade 
his  daughter  to  concede  the  point — even 
after  the  formal  consent  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Netherlands  had  been  obtained. 


"  The  regent  came  one  morning,"  says 
Miss  Knight,  "  with  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury ;  seemed  greatly  out  of  humor,  and 
wished  Princess  Charlotte  to  relinquish,  as 
a  mark  of  civility  to  the  house  of  Orange, 
the  insertion  of  the  article.  This  she  re- 
spectfully declined.  The  queen  bought  her 
wedding  clothes,  and  told  her  she  need  have 
only  one  court  dress,  as  hoop  petticoats  were 
not  worn  in  Holland.  This,  and  a  letter 
which  she  received  from  Princess  Mary  just 
before  the  sovereigns  were  about  to  leave 
England,  saying  that  as  soon  as  they  should 
be  gone  it  was  the  intention  of  the  prince 
to  send  for  the  Orange  family,  and  to  have 
the  wedding  immediately,  threw  her  into 
great  alarm,  and  induced  her  to  resolve  on 
having  an  explanation  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  He  amused  himself  very  well  all 
this  time,  danced  at  all  the  balls,  went  to 
Oxford,  and  everywhere.  At  his  return 
from  Oxford  the  explanation  took  place, 
and  it  finished  by  a  rupture  of  the  mar- 
riage." 

This  is  not  very  explicit;  indeed,  the 
reader  will  perhaps  think  it  rather  disap- 
pointing. But  as  he  proceeds  further  into 
the  work,  he  will  find  that  there  is  a  sup- 


who  was  then  in  England,  tried  hard.  He 
even  took  the  prince  to  Warwick  House, 
and  endeavored  to  persuade  the  Princess 
Charlotte  to  see  him.  "  A  newspaper,"  says 
Miss  Knight,  "  lay  on  the  table.  He  went  up 
to  it,  and,  pointing  to  the  name  of  Mr.  Whit- 
bread,  he  said  she  was  giving  up  an  excel- 
lent marriage,  one  essential  to  the  interests 
of  her  country,  and  all  to  be  praised  by  *  a 
Mr.  Whitbread.' "  Miss  Knight  repudiated 
this  idea  ;  the  emperor  said,  "  Really,"  and 
then  besought  her  to  use  all  her  influence 
with  the  princess  to  Induce  her  to  renew  the 
engagement.     Miss  Knight  declined  to  in- 

*  In  a  memorandum  Avritten  some  years  later, 
Miss  Knight  says:  ''I  forgot  to  mention  in  my 
journal  of  1814,  when  I  peueeived  that  the  mar- 
riage treaty  must  be  broken  off,  if  some  assurance 
were  not  given  of  an  establishment  in  England,  I 
requested  to  see  Lord  Liverpool,  that  I  might  tell 
him  my  apprehensions,  and  beg  that  something 
might  be  done  to  prevent  the  mischief.  He  came, 
and  asked  only  for  Princess  Charlotte;  but  when 
I  heard  he  was  in  the  library,  I  asked  her  permis- 
sion to  go  down  and  speak  to  him  first,  which  she 
granted.  I  went  and  told  him  what  1  thouglit  it 
my  duty  to  say;  but  he  made  no  decisive  answer, 
and  seemed  anxious  to  go  up-stairs.  When  I'rui- 
cess  Charlotte  entered  upon  the  subjt^t,  all  s^he 
could  get  from  him  was  that  some  arrangement 
might  be  made;  .  .  .  and  he  at  last  said  that  he 
would  try  and  obtain  permission  from  the  regent 
that  she  might  retain  Warwick  Ik)usG  for  some 
time  after  her  marriage."  Tliis  offended  the  Prince 
of  Orange  even  more  than  the  Princess  ('harlotte. 
"Did  Lord  Liverpool  think,"  he  asked,  "  that  he 
would  live  in  such  an  ugly  place?  ' 
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terfere,  and  the  emperor,  finding  that  he  i 
could  make  no  impression,  took  his  depar-  i 
ture.  i 

But  other  efforts  were  now  to  be  made —  | 
other  influences  were  to  be  set  at  work.    All,  j 
however,  to  no  purpose.     In  the  following  | 
passage  from  Miss  Knight's  autobiography  i 
Prince  Leopold  makes  his  first  appearance. 
But  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  rupture  j 
of  the  Orange  match  was  in  no  degree  occa- 
sioned  by  any  dawning  partiality  for   the 
Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  : — 

"About  this  time  the  bishop  (of  Salis- 
bury), who  often  saw  the  chancellor  and 
Lord  Liverpool,  and  was  also,  I  believe,  em- 
ployed by  the  regent,  who  formerly  disliked 
and  despised  him,  hinted  to  Princess  Char- 
lotte in  a  private  conversation,  and  to  me 
on  paper,  as  I  wrote  to  him  on  the  subject, 
that  unless  Princess  Charlotte  would  write  a 
submissive  letter  to  her  father,  and  hold  out 
a  hope  that  in  a  few  months  she  might  be 
induced  to  give  her  hand  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  arrangements  would  be  made  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  her  inclinations.  Her 
royal  highness  wrote  to  the  regent  a  most 
submissive  and  affectionate  letter,  but  held 
out  no  hope  of  renewing  the  treaty  of  mar- 
riage. 

'^  This  letter  was  sent  on  Saturday,  the 
9th  of  July.  We  heard  various  reports  of 
the  intentions  of  the  regent :  it  was  said  that 
I  and  the  servants  were  to  be  dismissed,  and 
that  an  apartment  was  being  fitted  up  for 
Princess  Charlotte  at  Carlton  House.  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  a  handsome  young 
man,  a  general  in  the  Russian  service, 
brother-in-law  to  the  Grand-Duke  Constan- 
tine,  and  a  great  favorite  with  the  emperor 
of  Pvussia,  told  Miss  Mercer  Elphinstone 
many  of  these  partioulars.  He  had  been 
once  at  Warwick  House,  the  Duchess  of 
Leeds  and  myself  being  present.  Miss 
Mercer  Elphinstone,  who  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him,  came  in  while  he  was 
there.  He  paid  many  compliments  to  Prin- 
cess Charlotte,  who  was  by  no  means  partial 
to  him,  and  only  received  him  with  civility. 
Llowever,  Miss  Mercer  evidently  wished  to 
recommend  him,  and  when  we  drove  in  the 
Park,  he  would  ride  near  the  carriage,  and 
endeavor  to  be  noticed.  There  were  reasons 
why  this  matter  was  by  no  means  agreeable 
to  Princess  Charlotte.  HoM-ever,  he  cer- 
tainly made  proposals  to  the  regent,  and 
though  rejected,  found  means  to  get  into  his 
favor.  In  the  mean  while,  it  was  reported 
that  he  was  frequently  at  Warwick  House, 
and  had  even  taken  tea  with  us,  which  not 
one  of  the  princes  had  done,  except  Prince 


Radzivil,  whom  we  invited  to  sing  and  ac- 
company himself  on  the  guitar.  We  heard 
that  Lady  Ilchester  and  Lady  Rosslyn  were 
talked  of  as  being  about  Princess  Charlotte, 
and  I  had  hints  from  some  of  ray  friends, 
particularly  from  Lady  Rolle,  that  a  change 
was  about  to  take  place. 

"  However,  the  letter  of  the  9th  remained 
unanswered  till  the  11th,  on  which  day  the 
bishop  was  detained  almost  the  whole  morn- 
ing at  Carlton  House,  and  at  five  Princes- 
Charlotte  and  I  were  ordered  to  go  over. 
Her  royal  highness  was  too  ill  to  obey  ;  but 
I  went ;  and  found  the  regent  very  cold, 
very  bitter,  and  very  silent.  I,  however, 
took  the  opportunity  of  contradicting  any 
false  reports  he  might  have  heard  relative  to 
the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  he  answered 
that  this  prince  w^as  a  most  honorable  young 
man,  and  had  written  him  a  letter  which 
perfectly  justified  himself,  and  said  that  he 
was  invited  by  Princess  Charlotte  ;  but  that 
it  was  Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia,  and  not 
he,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  War- 
wick House." 

This  alleged  reception  of  Prince  Augustus 
of  Prussia  was  altogether  a  fable,  and  the 
princess  indignantly  repelled  the  accusation. 
But   matters    had    obviously   now   worked 
themselves  into  an  exceedingly  bad  state. 
The  princess  was  deeply  hurt,  and  her  father 
was  vehemently  angry.     His  belief  was  that 
the  Princess  Charlotte  had  been  wrought 
upon  by  evil  advisers,  and  that  Miss  Knight 
was  the  chief  culprit.     He  came,  therefore, 
to  the  resolution  of  dismissing  her  entire 
household.     The  Duchess  of  Leeds  had  al- 
ready resigned,  so  that  she  was  out  of  the 
I  scrape.     The   chief  victim  was  the  "  dear 
i  chevalier,"  as  she  was  to  be  dismissed  on 
the  spot.     The  announcement  of  this  inten- 
tion filled  the  princess  with  grief  and  dis- 
may.    The  afflicting  intelligence  was  com- 
municated to  her  by  the  prince  himself.    The 
interview  was  a  long  one.     "  At  the  end  of 
it,"  says  Miss  Knight,  "  she  came  out  in  the 
greatest  agony,  saying  that  she  had  but  one 
instant  to  speak  to  me,  for  that  the  prince 
asked  for  me.     I  followed  her  into  her  dress- 
ing-room, where  she  told  me  the  new  ladies 
were  in  possession  of  the  house  ;  that  I  and 
all  the  servants  were  to  be  dismissed ;  that 
I  she  was  to  be  confined  at  Carlton  House  for 
j  five  days,  after  which  she  was  to  be  taken  to 
j  Cranbourne  Lodge,  in  the  midst  of  Windsor 
j  Forest,  where  she  was  to  see  no  one  but  the 
I  queen  once  a  week,  and  that,  if  she  did  not 
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go  immediately,  the  prince  would  sleep  at 
Warwick  House  as  well  as  all  the  ladies.  I 
begged  her  to  be  calm,  and  advised  her  to 
go  over  as  soon  as  possible,  assuring  her  that 
her  friends  would  not  forget  her.  She  fell 
on  her  knees  in  the  greatest  agitation,  ex- 
claiming '*  God  Almighty  grant  me  pa- 
tience !  "  I  wished  to  stay  and  comfort  her, 
but  she  urged  me  to  go  to  the  prince  for  fear 
of  greater  displeasure."  Miss  Knight  then 
went  to  the  prince,  who  apologized  with 
frigid  politeness  for  putting  a  lady  to  incon- 
venience, but  said  that  he  required  her  room 
in  Warwick  House  for  one  of  the  ladies  who 
were  to  supplant  her.  Miss  Knight  replied 
with  true  dignity,  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  an  officer,  who  had  served  his  king  and 
country  for  fifty  years,  and  sacrificed  health 
and  fortune  to  the  public  service,  and  that  it 
was  hard,  indeed,  if  she  could  not  put  up 
with  a  little  temporary  inconvenience  ;  but 
that  really  in  her  case  there  would  be  little 
or  none,  as  her  friends.  Lord  and  Lady 
RoUe,  '*  who  seemed  to  know  much  more  of 
the  business  than  she  did,"  had  with  pro- 
phetic care  ofiered  her  the  use  of  their  house 
for  a  fortnight.  She  then  made  a  low  courtesy 
and  left  the  room.  What  was  her  astonish- 
ment, on  returning  to  Princess  Charlotte's 
apartments,  to  find  that  the  young  lady  had 
run  away. 

The  princess  had  gone  to  her  mother. 
The  story  of  her  flight  has  been  told  by 
more  than  one  writer,  and  there  is  no  need 
that  we  should  tell  it  again.  Miss  Knight's 
connection  with  the  court  (saving  the  fact  of 
a  pension  which  was  settled  upon  her)  was 
now  at  an  end  ;  but  the  Princess  Charlotte 
clung  to  her  with  affectionate  tenacity  to  the 
very  end  of  her  short  life.  It  was  the  opin- 
ion of  the  autobiographer  that  affairs  would 
have  turned  out  much  less  unpropitiously  if 
the  princess  had  lived  under  her  father's 
roof,  in  Carlton  House.  "  It  would  have 
been  a  great  blessing,"  she  wrote  to  a  friend, 
"  if  we  had  been  living  at  Carlton  House 
for  the  last  year  and  a  half.  I  wished  noth- 
ing so  much  as  that  the  regent  and  his 
daughter  should  be  much  together,  which, 
alas  !  was  not  the  case,  for  his  health  or 
business  prevented  his  coming  to  Warwick  i 
House,  where  he  was  only  four  times  since  I 
the  10th  of  December,  1813  "  (this  was  writ-  I 
ten  in  August,  1814),  "  and  Princess  Char-  | 


lotte  was  only  sent  for  when  the  queen  and 
princesses  were  in  town  ;  besides,  nothing 
was  communicated  to  her  until  it  was  set- 
tled. In  that  it  was  not  like  one  family.  I 
know  she  would  have  been  most  happy  to 
have  been  on  more  intimate  terms  with  her 
father;  and  he  always  assured  me  of  his 
aS'ection  for  her.  It  seemed  as  if  some  ma- 
lignant power  kept  them  asunder,  when  their 
real  happiness  and  interest  demanded  their 
having  confidence  in  each  other."  All  this 
is  very  sensible,  and  we  have  no  doubt  of 
its  truth.  Miss  Knight  adds  that  she  does 
not  blame  the  regent.  No  one,  we  suspect, 
will  blame  her.  If  any  one  has,  up  to  this 
time,  entertained  any  doubt  with  respect  to 
Miss  Knight's  conduct,  it  will  we  are  sure, 
be  removed  by  the  perusal  of  the  admirable 
letter  which,  after  her  dismissal,  she  ad- 
dressed to  the  prince. 

The  historical  interest  of  Miss  Knight's 
memoirs  necessarily  diminishes  after  the  ac- 
count of  her  dismissal  from  court.  Of  what 
followed,  so  far  as  related  to  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  her  prin- 
cipal information  was  derived  from  hear- 
say, or  from  an  occasional  letter  from  the 
princess  herself.  When  the  marriage  with 
Prince  Leopold  took  place.  Miss  Knight 
went  abroad ;  but,  returning  afterwards  to 
England,  she  saw  the  young  couple  once  or 
twice  together,  but  there  appears  to  have 
been  little  or  no  renewal  of  intimacy.  Some 
years  after  the  princess*  death,  which  oc- 
curred when  the  autobiographer  was  at 
Rome  in  1817,  Miss  Knight  was  invited  by 
Prince  Leopold  to  Claremout,  and  there  she 
met  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  the  Princess 
Victoria,  our  present  beloved  sovereign. 
The  journal  entrance  is  brief,  but  interest- 
ing :  "  The  little  Princess  Victoria  is  very 
like  our  royal  family,  and  very  handsome, 
I  was  much  overpowered  at  coming  to  this 
place,  the  poor  old  servants  so  glad  to  see 
me.  I  walked  in  the  park  with  the  Baro- 
ness de  Spinette,  the  Duchess  of  Kent's  lady, 
and  wished  to  see  the  cottage  begun  by 
Princess  Charlotte,  and  which  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  monument  to  her  memory; 
but  the  good  lady  thought  it  would  afflict 
me."  This  was  in  1825.  At  the  end  of  the 
year.  Miss  Knight  went  again  to  Paris,  and 
renewed  her  acquaintance  with  the  royal 
family  of  France.     She  was  always  a  stanch 
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adherent  of  the  Bourbons,  and  "  Monsieur," 
afterwards  Charles  X.,  had  much  respect 
and  esteem  for  her. 

The  Revolution  of  1830  was  a  heavy  blow 
to  her.  She  was  in  Switzerland  at  the  time, 
but  passed  through  France  in  August,  briefly 
recording  her  impression  that  there  was  no 
sort  of  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the  Orleans 
family.  "  Certain  it  is,"  she  adds,  "  that 
the  prosperity  of  France  was  great  and 
yearly  increasing,  and  now  all  has  become 
precarious,  thanks  to  designing  ambition 
and  infamous  journals.  I  am  sick  of  the 
subject,  and  what  I  did  not  write  while  in 
the  country  from  prudence,  I  now  avoid 
writing  from  disgust."  At  the  end  of  the 
year  she  writes,  "  This  miserable  year  is  al- 
most at  its  close.  On  the  26th  of  June  died 
Geo.  IV.  On  the  29th  of  July  Charles  X. 
lost  his  throne — the  dauphin  as  well  as  him- 
self renouncing  all  right  to  it.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans  was  crowned  by  four  marshals  in 
a  very  small  assembly  of  the  representatives 
of  the  nation,  and  no  religious  ceremony, 
no  etiquette,  no  distinctions  allowed.  Pop- 
ular tumults  in  France  and  England.  The 
.king  and  queen  of  England  deterred  from 
dining  in  the  city.  .  .  .  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  oblige  to  resign.  The  revolt  of 
Belgium ;  disturbances  in  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many," etc.,  etc. — to  the  end  of  the  catalogue 
of  disasters,  which  distinguished  that  memor- 
able year.  It  made  her  very  sad,  in  her  de- 
clining years,  to  think  of  these  things,  and 
she  w'as  full  of  apprehensions  of  greater 
evils. 

In  this  tribulation  Miss  Knight  consoled 
herself  by  recording  in  her  journal  anecdotes 
and  reflections  illustrative  of  the  character 
and  career  of  the  heads  of  the  Bourbon  and 
Orleans  families.  It  need  not  be  said  that 
these  are  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
former.  If  all  that  the  lady  sets  down  in 
her  diaries  be  true,  Louis  Philippe  was 
dragged  through  a  good  deal  of  mud  on  his 
way  to  the  throne.  Here  are  some  speci- 
mens of  Miss  Knight's  ana: — 

"  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  always  making 
unjust  complaints  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  one 
day  went  so  far  as  to  say  to  M.  de  B.  that 
it  was  very  unwise  to  treat  him  in  that  man- 
ner, for,  added  he,  '  Je  compte  pour  beau- 
coup  en  France.'  M.  de  B.  answered :  *  Cela 
n'est  pas  possible,  monseigneur,  car  vous 
n'etes  ni  brave,  ni  genereux ; '  and,  turning 


his  back  on  him,  left  the  room.  The  duke 
from  that  time  overwhelmed  M.  de  B.  with 
civilities  and  flatteries. 

"  A  stranger  happening  to  be  in  Paris 
soon  after  the  Revolution  of  July,  ]  830,  w^as 
stopped  by  a  young  chimney-sweeper,  who 
asked  him  if  he  had  seen  the  king  of  the 
French.  The  other  replied  in  the  negative. 
'  Would  you  like  to  see  him  ?  '  continued 
the  chimney-sweeper.  *  Only  give  me  a 
piece  of  five  francs  and  you  shall  see  him.' 
The  stranger  agreed  to  do  so,  and  they  went 
away  together  to  the  Palais  Royal.  As 
soon  as  they  were  in  sight  of  the  balcony 
the  boy  began  to  call  out,  '  Louis  Philippe  ! 
Louis  Philippe  !'  in  which  cry  he  was  joined 
by  the  rabble  near  him.  The  king  of  the 
French  came  out  to  make  his  obeisance,  and 
the  gentleman  gave  a  five-franc  piece  to  the 
sweeper.  '  Now,'  said  the  boy,  *  if  you  have 
a  mind  to  hear  him  sing,  only  promise  me 
five  more,  and  you  shall  be  satisfied.'  The 
stranger  assented,  and  his  majesty,  at  the 
command  of  the  mob,  joined  in  the  Marseil- 
laise Hymn  with  all  the  appropriate  gri- 
maces. 

"  At  the  time  when  Louis  Philippe  was 
shaking  hands  with  everybody  in  the  street, 
he  held  out  his  hand  to  a  man,  who  said, 
'  Stop  a  little,'  thrusting  both  hands  in 
the  mud,  he  ofi'ered  them  to  the  king,  say- 
ing, '  Now  they  are  fit  for  you.' 

'  Thirty  years  ago,  Louis  Philippe  re- 
marked, '  Je  n'aurai  de  paix  que  quand  je 
serai  Roi  de  France.' 

*'  Since  the  shameful  business  of  the  law- 
suit respecting  the  late  Duke  of  Bourbon's 
will,  they  call  Louis  Philippe  *  Louis  Filou.' 

"  'Le  peuple  !  c'est  le  peuple  qu'on  loue  et  qu'on 

blame  : 
Helas  !  le  bon  peuple  n'a  ni  raison  ni  tort : 
Corps  sain  et  vigoureux,  dont  un  heros  est 

Tame, 
Ou  machine  dii  traitre  agissant  a  ressort.' 

"  The  young  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  while 
playing  at  ball,  was  accosted  by  a  French- 
man with  many  compliments,  who  told  him 
he  W'Ould  certainly  be  king.  '  La  place  est 
prise,'  answered  the  boy.  The  man  kept 
teasing  him,  and  at  last  said,  'Mais  j'ai 
envie  d'assassiner  celui  qui  a  pris  cette  place.' 
*  Et  moi,'  replied  the  young  duke,  '  je  le 
defendrai.'  This  was  said  with  an  air  of 
noble  contempt,  and  he  would  not  listen  to 
any  thing  more  the  man  had  to  say." 

Miss  Knight  survived  her  favorite  royalty, 
Charles  X.,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  writ- 
ing the  following  obituary  notice  of  him  in 
her  journal : — 

*'  Charles  X.,  who  expired  at  Goritz,  in 
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Styria,  in  the  night  between  the  5th  and  6th 
vM"  November,  1836,  had  entered  upon  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age  in  the  preceding 
month.  He  was  active  and  cheerful  to  the 
moment  at  which  he  was  seized  by  the  fatal 
malady  which  closed  his  mortal  existence  in 
less  than  thirty  hours.  During  this  time  he 
sufi'ered  greatly,  but  died  tranquil  and  re- 
signed, forgiving  his  enemies,  those  who  had 
injured  him,  and  those  who  had  been  misled. 
He  had  visited  the  Princess  of  B.  and  his 
nephews,  the  sons  of  Don  Carlos,  on  his  way 
f  to  Goritz,  where  he  was  about  to  establish 
I  himself  with  his  family.  The  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, St.  Charles'  Day  and  his  own  fete,  he 
had  celebrated  with  a  few  friends,  and  he 
had  been  received  with  great  cordiality  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Goritz. 

'•  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that 
Charles  X.  was  the  true  model  of  a  gentle- 
man. He  Vr^'as  agreeable,  unaffected,  and 
amiable  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and 
an  affectionate  and  faithful  friend.  His  look 
came  from  the  heart,  and  M'hat  he  said,  how- 
ever gratifying,  could  not  be  suspected  of 
flattery.  If  in  his  youth  he  was  gay,  his 
conduct  in  mature  age  was  respectable,  with- 
out prejudice  or  ostentation.  His  piety  was 
sincere  and  fervent ;  and,  without  pre- 
sumption, I  think  we  may  venture  to  say 
that  he  has  made  a  blessed  exchange.  The 
Duchess  of  Hamilton  told  me  that  he  said 
to  her  at  Holyrood,  speaking  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1830, '  I  meant  well ;  therefore  I  lay 
my  head  down  peaceably  to  rest.' " 

When  Miss  Knight  wrote  this  she  was  in 
her  eightieth  year,  and  her  end  was  rapidly 
approaching.  But  she  appears  to  have  been 
cheerful  and  intelligent  to  the  last,  and  to 
have  made  brief  entries  in  her  journal  within 
a  few  days  of  her  death.  Her  last  entry  is 
dated  on  the  4th  of  December,  when  she  was 
still  paying  visits  to  her  friends  in  Paris. 
Two  days  afterwards  she  fell  ill,  and  on  the 
17th  December,  1837,  she  closed  her  eyes 
upon  the  world  forever. 

Ellis  Cornelia  Knight  was  not  a  woman  of 
brilliant  genius,  but  she  was  something  bet- 


;  ter.     She  was  a  woman  of  high  principle,  of 
I  varied  accomplishments ;  and,  as  the  editor 
I  of  these  volumes  truly  says,  a  good  exemplar 
'  of  "  an   English   gentlewoman."      Foreign 
;  travel  enlarged  her  views  without  relaxing 
I  her  morals.      The  good  Protestant  feeling 
i  which  she  had  imbibed  in   earlv  youth    at 
home,  was  never  diluted  in  the  Homan  Cath- 
I  olic  countries  in  which  she  spent  so  large  a 
I  part  of  her  life.     But  she  had  no  sectarian 
I  intolerance,  and  among  her  most  intimate 
j  friends   were    eminent   dignitarios   of    the 
1  Romish  Church.      For  all  this,    she  was  a 
zealous  and  consistent  Tory  ;  a  devoted  sub- 
ject of  George  III. ;  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Pitt ;  and  an  upholder  of  church  and  state. 
"  Living  in  a  revolutionary  period,"  says  the 
editor  of  these  volumes,  "  she  was  a  hater  of 
revolutions."     She  hated  Napoleon,  for  she 
had  seen  with  her  own  eyes  too  many  mis- 
eries of  which  he  was  the  author,  to    re- 
gard his  career  with   any   feeling   short  of 
abhorrence.   Moreover,  she  never  forgot  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  an  English  officer, 
who  believed  that  the  best  way  to  fight  for 
his  country  was  to  fight  for  his  king.     And 
we  must  not  conclude  this  too  brief  summary 
of  her  character  without  adding  that  she  w^as 
a  sincere  and  an  humble  Christian.     It  was 
not  her  wont  to  record  her  experiences ;  in- 
deed, her  journals  are  for  the  most  part  of 
an  entirely  objective  character.     She  seldom 
or  never  gave  expression  to  her  feelings  ;  or, 
if  she   did,   the  editor  has  not  thought   it 
right   to   obtrude  them  on  the  public  in  a 
work  of  this  secular  kind.    But  we  think  that 
he  has  done  rightly  in  giving,  at  the  very 
end  of  the  book,  a  few  lines  written  by  Miss 
Knight  at   the  back   of  a  card  containing 
some    sacred    poetry  in  Queen  Charlotte's 
handwriting  —  from  which  few  lines  Miss 
Knight's  faith  may  be  gathered  as  distinctly 
as  from  whole  volumes  of  prayer  and  con- 
fession. 


The  treatment  of  persons  poisoned  has  hith- 
erto been  that  of  a  chemical  decomposition  of 
the  poisonous  substances.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  correct  their  effects  by  another  method  :  that 


of  administering  poisons  of  a  depressing  char* 
acter  to  counteract  those  of  an  exciting  one* 
This  is  the  new  Italian  practice.  Thus  lauda- 
num has  been  neutralized  by  belladonna. 
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From  The  Spectator,  8  June. 
DEATH  OF  COUNT  CAVOUIt. 

Not  in  this  generation  have  the  hearts  of 
Englishmen  been  so  deeply  stirred  as  by  the 
death  of  Count  Cavour.  The  bitterness  of 
a  personal  grief  is  added  to  the  weight  of  a 
national  calamity.  That  he  should  have 
died  at  such  a  moment — his  powers  at  their 
very  highest,  his  grand  designs  but  half  de- 
veloped, the  prize  of  his  glorious  life  in 
sight,  but  still  beyond  his  grasp — this  in- 
deed strikes  us  like  a  personal  misfortune. 
Men  could  quarrel  with  Providence  as  for  a 
mistake.  Few  statesmen  in  England,  and 
none  upon  the  Continent,  have  ever  been 
permitted  to  link  themselves  into  the  Eng- 
lish heart  like  Count  Cavour.  Every  noble 
feeling  and  every  island  prejudice,  the  na- 
tional honor  of  pluck,  and  the  national  wor- 
ship of  success,  our  reverence  for  high 
purpose,  and  our  ingrained  hatred  of  the 
Papacy,  attracted  us  equally  to  the  great 
Italian.  Even  the  faults  of  his  character, 
the  tameless  pride  which  so  often  roused  his 
friends,  the  reckless  energy  with  which  ob- 
stacles were  cast  aside,  were  all  foibles  Eng- 
lishmen find  it  easy  to  forgive.  He  would 
have  been  honored  as  the  mere  Premier  of 
Piedmont ;  but,  linked  as  he  was  with  the 
cause  of  Italy,  with  the  only  cause  English- 
men of  this  generation  have  taken  passion- 
ately to  heart,  he  was  admitted  into  that 
small  circle  of  men  whom  the  people  scarcely 
criticise  and  never  betray.  Even  Garibaldi, 
in  the  flush  of  his  success,  with  the  impression 
of  his  strong  character  yet  strong  in  the  land, 
could  not  wean  Englishmen  from  their  confi- 
dence in  the  statesman  who  had  dared  to 
sell  a  province  in  order  to  buy  a  nation. 
Statesmen  who  grieved  over  the  act,  and 
radicals  to  whom  Garibaldi  was  a  demigod, 
still  gave  their  voices  frankly  for  Cavour. 
Every  man  received  the  news  of  his  death 
as  he  would  that  of  a  near  relative,  felt  for 
the  hour  the  void  which  is  caused  by  the 
loss  of  a  close  friend.  Their  grief  was  cer- 
tainly not  diminished  by  the  manner  of  his 
death.  There  is  something  incongruous  in 
the  undoubted  fact  that  the  leader  of  Ital- 
ian civilization  perished  because  in  Italy 
medicine  has  not  emerged  from  barbarism. 
Bleeding  in  typhus  fever  is  fatal,  and  the 
unhappy  premier  was  bled  six  times,  each 
depletion  of  course  diminishing  the  strength 
which  might  have  shaken  off  disease. 

There  was  a  warrant  for  all  this  grief. 
Count  Cavour  was  a  man  who  united  many 
characteristics  of  many  countries,  and  of 
widely  different  classes  of  society.  With 
that  strong,  almost  reckless,  energy  into 
which  the  practice  of  statesmanship  seems 
to  weld  the  Italian  ardor,  he  had  the  prac- 
tical capacity  Englishmen  sometimes  con-  - 


sider  a  monopoly  of  their  own.  The  intellect 
which  devised  the  despatch  of  an  army  to 
the  Crimea  merely  to  establish  a  claim  upon 
the  Western  Powers,  which  revivified  Pied- 
mont, and  called  the  volunteer  system  into 
existence,  also  re-organized  the  Neapolitan 
fleet,  and  devised  the  railway  communica- 
tion for  the  United  Kingdom.  The  measures 
which  fused  the  four  kingdoms  of  Northern 
Italy  into  one  compact  whole,  which  extin- 
guished provincial  jealousies,  and  induced 
Lombards  and  Tuscans,  Romagnese  and 
Parmesans  to  accept  the  stern  laws  and 
high  taxation  of  Piedmont  as  a  boon,  were 
due  to  the  administrative  genius  of  the  pre- 
mier. So  subtle,  that  even  the  cool  brain 
of  the  Italian  emperor  of  the  French  re- 
coiled before  a  craft  more  impenetrable  than 
his  own,  that  even  Italians  feared  to  cope 
with  an  intellect  whose  workings  they  could 
never  altogether  perceive,  Count  Cavour 
was  still  brave  to  the  very  verge  of  states- 
man-like audacity.  The  courage  which 
annexed  the  -Emilia  in  spite  of  French 
reluctance,  which  invaded  the  Marches  in 
the  face  of  Austrian  threats,  which  placed 
all  to  hazard  rather  than  lose  the  instant 
annexation  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  struck  even 
Jacobins  with  amaze.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  history  of  the  Convention  more  auda- 
cious than  the  seizure  of  Umbria  in  the  face 
of  the  Catholic  world,  nothing  a  Borgia  ever 
attempted  more  subtle  than  the  policy  which 
used  a  province  of  Austria  to  baffle  Austrian 
revenge.  Nor  was  this  quality  displayed 
towards  enemies  alone.  Twice  did  Cavour, 
after  Villafranca,  face  the  wrath  of  his  own 
countrymen  :  once  when  he  bade  them  bear 
the  cries  of  Venice  as  he  had  borne  their 
own,  and  once  when  in  full  debate  he  met 
and  defeated  the  popular  idol,  bound  a  re- 
luctant people  to  quiescence  for  one  more 
year,  and  terminated  a  possible  civil  war  by 
a  frank  reconciliation  with  a  foe.  It  was, 
indeed,  in  party  conflict  that  the  character 
of  the  statesman  shone  most  luminously,  for 
he  possessed  the  two  characteristics  so  rarely 
found  in  unison,  but  which,  when  they  are, 
make  popular  leaders  irresistible.  He  was 
an  aristocrat  who  could  sympathize  with  the 
people.  No  man  resisted  pressure  from  be- 
low with  so  impatient  a  hauteur.  No  man 
insisted  so  absolutely  on  the  right  of  the 
governor  to  govern,  required  more  implicit 
obedience  from  his  followers,  or  defied  his 
friends  with  a  colder  superiority.  But  he 
never  irritated  the  people,  never  pushed  op- 
position beyond  what  the  popular  mind  could 
bear,  never  set  to  himself  an  end  that  was 
different  from  theirs.  The  Mazzinians,  re- 
sentful of  an  intellect  before  which  their 
policy  was  childishness,  habitually  called 
him  false  ;  but  how  stand  the  facts  ?    Eng- 
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lishmen  from  the  Treaty  of  Paris  have 
watched  Italian  affairs  more  keenly  than 
their  own.  Have  they  ever  doubted,  from 
the  day  when  Cavour  called  the  attention  of 
Europe  to  the  necessity  of  a  change,  to  the 
day  when  the  discussion  of  the  Roman  ques- 
tion aggravated  his  disease,  that  the  premier 
was  toiling  to  one  single  -end — the  Unity  of 
Italy  ?  That  the  ineffable  grandeur  of  his 
end  may  occasionally  have  blinded  his  con- 
science to  the  means  he  thought  indispen- 
sable to  success,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
deny.  But  it  is  not  for  Italians,  at  all  events, 
to  decry  the  man  who,  rather  than  surrender 
their  hopes  of  future  peace,  gave  up  his  own, 
who,  himself  the  haughtiest  of  aristocrats, 
yielded  himself  to  the  dictation  of  an  Italian 
parvenu,  risked  his  reputation,  and  stained 
his  conscience,  rather  than  by  following 
his  own  impulse  endanger  their  aspirations. 
Italy  had  made  no  slight  progress  towards 
immaculate  honor  in  statesmanship  when  she 
advanced  from  Machiavelli  to  Cavour,  and 
the  Mazzinians  may  yet  find  that  with  their 
great  foe  the  barrier  of  Italy  against  France 
has  disappeared. 

It  is  useless  as  yet  to  predict  the  immedi- 
ate effect  this  calamity  may  exercise  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  Italian  kingdom.  Men  have 
an  instinctive  feeling  that  the  revolution  is 
let  loose,  but  events  often  confound  antici- 
pation. It  seems,  at  the  first  glance,  as  if 
no  one  were  left  to  take  his  place,  but  the 
ascendency  of  one  man  like  Cavour  is  apt  to 
dwarf  all  in  his  vicinity.  There  may  be  un- 
suspected power  in  some  of  his  colleagues  ; 
force  latent  in  Ricasoli's  exquisite  character, 
political  genius  in  Minghetti's  undoubted 
administrative  capacity.  Italy  is  the  only 
land  where  genius  is  endemic,  and  unless 
deserted  by  Providence,  she  will  not  lack  a 
statesman  in  her  need.  But  the  fitting  suc- 
cessor to  Cavour  will  take  time  to  develop, 
and  meanwhile  Italy  has  lost  the  only  leader 
who  could  exert  revolutionary  energy  with- 
out the  revolutionary  contempt  for  law.  She 
has  lost,  too,  the  only  leader  whom  her  peo- 
ple would  trust  without  perceiving  the  whole 
of  his  design,  the  only  one  who  could  be 
considered  in  himself  a  guarantee  for  that 
alliance  of  opinion  which  had  so  greatly 
facilitated  her  freedom.  Externally,  Italy 
loses  in  Count  Cavour  a  man  who  secured  to 
her  the  confidence  of  foreign  nations  in  her 
ultimate  success.  Internally,  the  despon- 
dency and  national  deadness  sure  to  follow 
the  death  of  a  trusted  leader  will  be  a 
dangerous  source  of  weakness  to  a  country 
still  trusting  chiefiy  to  an  unorganized 
public  spirit,  and  assailed  by  cabinets,  to 
each  of  which  the  same  event  brings  a  new 
hope  and  energy.  In  Rome  and  in  Vienna, 
statesmen,  accustomed  to  believe  the  lead- 
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ers  all  and  the  people  nothing,  will  feel  that 
their  opportunity  has  arrived,  and  strain 
every  nerve  to  bring  matters  once  more  to 
the  decision  of  the  sword.  If  the  same  feel- 
ing does  not  prevail  at  Paris,  it  will  only  be 
because  Louis  Napoleon  prefers  the  aid  of 
united  Italy  upon  the  Rhine,  to  the  direct 
influence  of  France  over  a  disunited  penin- 
sula. In  any  case,  the  interference  which 
no  French  emperor  can  avoid,  will  now  that 
the  one  man  Louis  Napoleon  feared  is  gone, 
be  more  frequent  and  more  peremptory. 
With  her  people  dispirited  and  her  enemies 
encouraged,  Italy,  whatever  the  result,  will 
have  immediate  cause  to  mourn.  If  true  to 
herself,  she  may  yet  win  the  game,  but  the 
death  of  Cavour  imposes  on  the  country  the 
necessity  it  has  hitherto  escaped  of  finding 
guidance  as  well  as  fidelity,  a  policy  as  well 
as  the  devotion  which  made  policy  so  tri- 
umphant. 

The  loss  to  Europe  is  almost  as  great  as  to 
the  Italians  themselves.  Count  Cavour, 
availing  himself  always  of  the  revolution, 
was  still  a  barrier  to  its  destructive  effect. 
He  did  not  stop  the  locomotive,  but  he  kept 
it  on  the  rails.  With  his  death  the  restraint 
is  lifted  from  Garibaldi,  from  the  Hunga- 
rians, and,  most  dangerous  fact  of  all,  from 
the  tortured  people  of  Rome.  It  will  require 
a  patience  which  is  scarcely  in  human  nature 
for  Romans  or  Hungarians  to  bear  the  defeat 
this  calamity  will  appear  to  bring.  Despair 
is  a  bad  counsellor,  and  we  greatly  fear  that, 
despairing  of  success  from  a  government  of 
comparative  mediocrities  or  of  justice  from 
Napoleon,  the  Italians  may  listen  to  the 
suggestions  so  steadily  put  forward  by  the 
evil  genius  of  their  country.  The  ultras, 
masters  in  Hungary,  and  Joseph  Mazzini 
once  more  powerful  in  Rome,  the  prospects 
of  European  order  will  become  faint  indeed. 
Should  the  struggle  be  once  commenced,  it 
is  not  Italy  alone  who  will  mourn  the 
glorious  intellect  and  intrepid  heart  of 
Camillo  Count  Cavour. 


From  The  Economist,  8  June. 
THE  DEATH  OF  COUNT  CAVOUR. 
The  foremost  statesman  in  Europe — the 
man  whose  life  was  of  the  highest  political 
value  to  the  world,  and  second  only  in  im- 
portance to  that  of  the  emperor  of  the  French 
— is  no  more.  The  death  of  Count  Cavour 
is  felt  to  be  an  event  of  the  same  unspeakable 
moment,  though,  as  it  seems  to  Englishmen,, 
of  exactly  opposite  tendency,  with  that  which 
so  suddenly  snatched  away  the  late  czar  in 
the  middle  of  the  Crimean  war.  The  death 
of  Nicholas  was  the  death-blow  of  the  aggres- 
sive policy  in  Russia;  and  the  enemies  of 
Italy  will  ho  doubt  dare  to  hope  that  the  re- 
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moval  of  the  great  leader  of  Italian  regen-  ! 
eration  will  prove  a  catastrophe  as  fatal  to  | 
the  hopes  which  he  inspired,  and  the  far- ; 
sighted  policy  by  which  he  advanced  with  | 
sure   and   equal   step   to   their  realization.  ' 
But  the  parallel  is  utterly  delusive.     Count  j 
Cavour  was  the  leader  of  an  advancing  age, ! 
and  did  but  represent  a  moral  force  which  | 
secured  for  his  country  the  sympathy  of  all 
advancing  nations,  and   the  fear  or  respect  | 
of  even  the  most  retrograde.     The  power  by  | 
which  he  worked  was  not  his  own,  and  does  I 
not  die  with  him.     Nicholas,  on  the  other ' 
hand,  represented  a  policy  which  belonged  j 
to  the  past  rather  than  to  the  present ;  with 
strong,  unflinching  determination  he  strove  i 
to  stem  the  tide  of  European  opinion,  and 
he  rallied  for  this  purpose  the  forlorn  hope 
of    Russian   barbarism.      For    his    death, 
therefore,  there  was  no  remedy; — the  power 
by  which  he  had  worked  was  dwindling  fast 
even  beneath  his  hands,  and  faded  rapidly 
away  when   he  was  struck  down.     He  re- 
stored and  represented  a  dying  tradition : 
Count  Cavour  created  and  represented  a  new 
spring  of  national  pride  and  hope  which  will 
constitute  the  tradition  of  unborn  genera- 
tions. 

The  events  of  his  short  but  crowded  polit- 
ical career,  which  extended  only  over  eleven 
years, — and  the  most  important  part  of  it 
during  which  he  w-as  prime  minister  only 
over  nine, — ^have  been  too  often  recapitulated 
within  the  last  two  days  to  need  formal  nar- 
ration here.  Those  years  of  his  life  in  which 
the  political  character  is  chiefly  formed  were 
passed  in  England :  he  did  not  return  to 
Piedmont  until  he  was  thirty-two  years  old ; 
and  hence  it  has  been  the  greatest  pride  of 
English  statesmen  to  point  to  Count  Cavour's 
wonderful  success  as  in  some  sense  a-  graft 
taken  from  a  British  stock.  Nor  is  it  mere 
national  egotism  to  believe  this.  It  was  his 
clear-sighted  financial  creed,  and  a  great 
financial  speech  in  1850,  which  first  intro- 
duced him  to  power ;  and  he  had  learned 
his  political  economy  from  Adam  Smith.  It 
was  a  speech  on  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
expressing  his  deep  conviction  that  all 
Churches  should  be  zealously  restrained 
from  interference  with  secular  affairs,  which 
first  gained  him  extensive  popularity  in 
Italy  ; — and  such  a  Church  he  had  seen  in 
England  and  England  alone.  It  was  his 
steady  belief  in  a  Constitution  worked  by 
the  natural  aristocracy  of  a  country,  but  yet 
in  close  connection  with  the  popular  mind, 
which  gave  him  an  instrument  at  once  suffi- 
ciently powerful  and  sufficiently  under  con- 
trol to  carry  out  his  great  designs  ;  and  such 
a  Constitution  he  had  seen  only  in  England. 

Yet,  though  England  may  have  supplied 
him  with  political  principles    suited  to  his 


needs,  it  certainly  could  not  have  given  him 
the  consummate  power  with  which  he  used 
them.  Probably  no  English  statesmen  that 
ever  lived  would  have  exhibited,  under  such 
circumstances,  so  striking  a  combination 
of  audacity  and  tact,  —  of  courage  to  in- 
cur a  great  risk,  and  sagacity  in  measuring 
what  risk  would  be  too  great, — of  equal 
power  to  strike,  and  to  hold  back  his  own 
supporters  from  striking,  according  to  the 
circumstances,  as  Count  Cavour.  No  states- 
man known  to  history  has  ever  counted  the 
cost  of  such  great  dangers  with  so  cool  and 
strong  a  mind.  He  was  as  strong  in  def  jat 
as  in  success.  It  was  nearly  the  first  act 
of  his  political  career,  after  the  great  disas- 
ter of  Novara,  to  urge  the  duty  of  cordially 
strengthening  Charles  Albert's  Government 
instead  of  indulging  in  useless  recrimina- 
tions. And  his  first  great  venture  as  a  min- 
ister was  so  contrived  as  to  be  a  cordial  to 
the  Italian  spirit, — a  stimulant  to  the  ex- 
hausted hopes  of  a  long-oppressed  nation. 
The  master-stroke  of  forcing  Sardinia  into  a 
favorable  comparison  with  Austria  by  send- 
ing an  army  to  the  Crimea,  Avhile  Austria  re- 
mained sullen  and  passive  in  the  Principali- 
ties, gained  him  even  far  more  power  at  home 
than  abroad,  because  it  raised  the  hopes  and 
animated  the  national  pride  of  Italy.  Nor 
was  it  Count  Cavour's  fault  if  he  was  subse- 
quently obliged  to  vround  that  national  spirit 
in  the  equivalent  rendered  for  the  aid  ©f 
France.  Had  England  been  willing  in  1856 
to  unite  with  France  and  Sardinia  in  reso- 
lutely curbing  the  influence  of  Austria  in 
Italy,  the  same  great  result  might  possibly 
have  been  obtained  without  the  same  humili- 
ating price.  It  is  well  known  that  Count 
Cavour  applied,  and  applied  in  vain,  to  Eng- 
land for  a  counterweight  to  the  influence  of 
France, — and  that  the  great  debt  of  exclu- 
sive obligation  afterwards  incurred  was  in- 
curred in  consequence  of  our  refusal  to  in- 
terfere. 

But  neither  in  sending  a  Sardinian  con- 
tingent to  the  Crimea,  nor  in  the  negotiation 
of  the  French  alliance,  did  Count  Cavour 
display  so  happy  a  combination  of  sagacity 
and  daring,  as  in  the  occupation  of  the  Um- 
brian  Marches  last  year,  and  the  summons 
to  the  pope  to  dismiss  his  foreign  auxiliaries. 
Had  Garibaldi  been  permitted  to  push  on 
into  the  Roman  territory,  the  revolution 
would  have  passed  beyond  the  control  of 
Sardinia,  and  an  anarchy  risked  which  would 
have  brought  down  either  an  Austrian  or  an 
extended  French  intervention.  Had  Sar- 
dinia prohibited  Garibaldi's  movement  upon 
the  Roman  territory,  as  she  did  the  further 
movement  upon  Venetia,  the  unpopularity 
incurred  would  have  probably  overthrown 
the  Sardinian  Ministry  and  seriously  risked 
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the  Sardinian  leadership.  The  reasons  for  j 
the  movement  were  urgent  and  weighty, 
but  the  danger  confronted  was  enormous. 
The  pope  was  driven  to  extremities, — Aus- 
tria had  a  new  and  almost  unanswerable  ex- 
cuse for  marching  to  his  aid,  since  the  moral 
logic  of  the  step  would  certainly  have  justi- 
fied quite  as  well  the  invasion  of  Venetia, — 
and  the  Ultramontane  party  in  France  was 
irritated  into  an  opposition  so  vindictive,  that 
it  was  far  from  certain  whether  the  emperor 
might  not  be  obliged  to  withdraw  his  coun- 
tenance. It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  dis- 
criminating the  true  moment  to  defy  the 
pope  and  take  the  formal  guidance  of  the 
Neapolitan  revolution,  Count  Cavour  gave 
proof  of  the  rarest  and  highest  statesman- 
like genius.  He  had  before  him  a  problem 
in  which  all  the  alternatives  seemed  equally 
menacing.  He  instinctively  chose  for  his 
country  the  solution  which  involved  danger 
indeed,  but  no  humiliation, — not  the  loss  of 
that  leadership  which  had  been  during  so 
many  months  of  Garibaldi's  enterprise,  in 
partial  abeyance ;  and  the  resolve  raised  him 
to  a  place  in  the  nation's  affections  of  which 
he  can  now  never  be  deprived.  { 

That  such  a  statesman  should  be  cut  ofFi 
while  Rome  is  still  in  the  hands  of  France, 
and  Venetia  still  in  the  hands  of  Austria,  is  I 
more  than  tragic, — for  in  tragedy  the  inter-  j 
twining  threads  are  all  cut  together, — but  | 
here  the  country's  need  continues,  though 
the  man  who  could  best  satisfy  it  is  gone. 
In  no  one  else  can  the  same  powers  be  found 
united  ; — the  capacity  for  ruling  rightly,  and 
the  capacity  for  convincing  a  free  people  that 
they  are  ruled  rightly; — the  power  to  win 
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the  confidence  of  an  Italian  Parliament  as  no 
one  else  could  win  it,  and  the  power  to  use 
the  authority  so  gained  as  no  one  else  could 
use  it.  No  English  statesman  except  Pitt 
has  ever  gained  a  power  so  nearly  equivalent 
to  a  dictatorship  as  Count  Cavour  has  ex- 
ercised for  the  past  nine  years  over  the 
growing  State  of  Sardinia.  Nor  is  such  a 
combination  of  practical  sagacity  and  intel- 
lectual sagacity, — of  the  passion  that  sways, 
the  reasoning  that  guides,  the  strength  that 
retains,  and  the  humor  that  fascinates  men, 
—  often  seen  combined  in  the  same  per- 
son. Ricasoli,  Minghetti,  Ratazzi,  all  seem 
dwarfed  beside  the  great  intellect  and  will 
which  have  so  recently  been  put  forth  in  all 
their  power,  not  only  to  grasp  new  conquests, 
but  to  restrain  his  countrymen  from  snatch- 
ing at  the  inaccessible.  But  that  firm  faith 
in  the  destinies  of  his  country  expressed  in 
his  last  hour  by  the  dying  statesman  has 
been  sown  by  him  in  so  many  Italian  hearts 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  de- 
spond. It  was  the  last  crowning  triumph  of 
his  life  to  reconcile  all  the  great  men  who 
had  assisted  him  in  the  glorious  work.  And 
now,  though  in  the  bitterness  of  their  los^, 
when  they  look  at  Rome  and  Venetia,  many 
may  feel  inclined  to  echo  the  melancholy  old 
words  of  patriotic  despondency,  "  The  har- 
vest is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  we 
are  not  saved," — they  will  not  allow  them- 
selves to  doubt  that  the  same  Power  which 
raised  up  Count  Cavour  for  his  work,  and 
engraved  its  purposes  on  the  marvellous  tri- 
umphs of  his  short  administration,  will  find 
instruments  noble  enough  to  complete  what 
he  has  so  nobly  begun. 


Plague  Cross. — Some  time  ago  being  at  the 
library  at  Guildhall  with  the  late  librarian  Mr. 
Herbert,  wc  wore  turning  over  some  papers 
wiiich  apparently  had  not  been  opened  for  years, 
and  which  were  chiefly  broadsides,  when  we  dis- 
covered a  printed  sheet,  which  no  doubt  was  one 
of  the  dread  "  Plague  Crosses  "  which  was  af- 
fixed by  the  authorities  to  the  doors  of  the 
houses  where  there  was  infection.  As  I  remem- 
ber, it  was  the  ordinary  size  of  a  broadside,  and 
bore  u  black  cross  extending  to  the  edges  of  the 
paper,  on  wliich  was  printed  the  words  "  Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  us."  In  the  four  quarters, 
formed  by  the  limbs  of  the  cross,  directions  for 
managing  the  patient,  regulations  for  the  visits 
of  the  medical  men,  and  the  supply  of  medicines, 
food,  and  water  were  also  printed.     Mr.  Herbert ' 


was  delighted  at  the  discovery  of  so  curious  a 
relic  of  old  London,  which  he  considered  per- 
fectl}-  unique.  On  visiting  Guildhall  a  siiort 
time  back,  I  inquired  of  the  active  and  intelli- 
gent sub-librarian  what  had  become  of  this  relic, 
when  he  assured  me  they  certainly  had  not  got 
such  a  thing  in  their  possession,  and  in  fact  he 
had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  It  is  supposed 
it  may  have  been  stolen  during  Mr.  Herbert's 
illness.  At  the  same  time  I  discovered  a  sort 
of  proclamation  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  printed  very  shortly 
after  the  attempt  of  the  king  to  seize  the  five 
members.  I  regret  extremely  I  did  not  take  a 
copy  of  it  at  the  time,  as  this  also  is  missing. 
Are  any  of  the  readers  of  "  N.  &  Q."  aware  of 
the  existence  of  a  Plague  Cross  ?  If  so,  I  should 
be  extremely  obliged  if  it  could  be  inspected. 
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From  Once  a  Week. 
A  FORGOTTEN  POET. 
Forty  years  ago  the  literary  world  was 
thrown  into  a  ferment  by  the  appearance  of 
an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Bevieio,  in  which 
the  poetical  productions  of  a  young  and 
humble  farm-laborer  were  noticed  with  a 
degree  of  favor  somewhat  unusual  in  the 
pages  of  the  Giant  of  Criticism ;  and  well 
did  the  poor  poet  sustain  the  reputation  thus 
unexpectedly  thrust  on  him,  for  seldom  had 
an  individual  been  more  blameless  in  his 
private  character,  or  more  deserving  in  his 
public  capacity,  than  John  Clare,  whose  mild 
disposition  furnishes  such  a  genial  and  pleas- 
ing commentary  on  his  vivid  and  ofttimes 
exquisitely  beautiful  delineation  of  rustic 
life  and  manners. 

John  Clare  was  born  in  July,  1793,  at 
Helpstone,  a  little  village  in  the  easternmost 
part  of  Northamptonshire ;  so  that,  at  the 
present  time,  he  is  about  sixty-seven  years 
of  age.  His  parents  were  paupers,  and  con- 
sequently his  education  was  of  a  very  meagre 
description,  while  his  extremely  weak  and 
delicate  constitution  naturally  rendered  the 
rearing  of  him  through  childhood  a  source 
of  great  trouble  and  anxiety  to  his  mother 
and  father. 

Many  of  the  incidents  of  his  infancy  and 
early  life  are  described  with  unaffected  pa- 
thos in  his  poem  of  "  The  Village  Minstrel," 
and  several  minor  pieces. 

While  yet  an  infant  he  was  placed  in  the 
village  "  dame-school,"  more  for  the  sake  of 
being  kept  out  of  "  harm's  way  "  than  from 
any  hope  of  his  learning  to  read  ;  but  even 
here  his  natural  genius  early  displayed  it- 
self, for  he  managed  to  acquire  the  art  of 
placing  two  syllables  together,  and  thence- 
forth made  such  rapid  progress,  that  before 
he  was  six  years  old  he  could  read  a  chapter 
from  the  Bible. 

But  he  had  no  sooner  achieved  this  infan- 
tine triumph,  than  he  was  taken  away  from 
the  school  to  be  employed,  even  at  his  ten- 
der age,  in  the  harvest-field,  and  for  awhile 
his  studies  were  ended. 

"  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  assisted  in  the 
laborious  employment  of  threshing :  the  boy, 
in  his  father's  own  words,  was  weak,  but 
willing,  and  the  good  old  man  made  a  flail 
for  him  somewhat  suitable  to  his  strength. 
When  his  share  of  the  day's  toil  was  over  he 
eagerly  ran  to  the  village  school  under  the 


belfry,  and,  in  this  desultory  and  casual  man- 
ner, gathered  his  imperfect  knowledge  of 
language  and  skill  in  writing.  At  the  early 
period  of  which  we  speak,  Clare  felt  the  po- 
etic cestrum. 

*'  He  relates  that  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
winter-weeks  it  was  his  office  to  fetch  a  bag 
of  flour  from  the  village  of  Maxey,  and  dark- 
ness often  came  on  before  he  could  return. 
The  state  of  his  nerves  corresponded  with 
his  slender  frame.  The  tales  of  terror  with 
which  his  mother's  memory  shortened  the 
long  nights  returned  freshly  to  his  fancy  the 
next  day,  and  to  beguile  the  way  and  dissi- 
pate his  fears,  he  used  to  walk  back  with  his 
eyes  fixed  immovably  on  the  ground,  revolv- 
ing in  his  mind  some  adventure  '  without  a 
ghost  in  it,'  which  he  turned  into  verse."  * 

He  has  alluded  to  the  latter  fact  in  his 
"  Village  Minstrel :  " — 

"  He  had  his  dreads  and  fears,  and  scarce  could 
pass 
A  churchyard's   dreary  mounds  at   silent 
night; 
But  footsteps  trampled  through  the  rustling 
grass, 
And  white  ghosts  'hind  gravestones  stood 
•    in  sheets  of  white  ; 
Dread  monsters  fancy  moulded  on  his  sight ; 
Soft  would  he  step  lest  they  his  tread  should 
hear, 
And  creep  and  creep  till  past  his  wild  affright; 
Then  on  wind's  wings  would  rally  as  it 
were, 
So  swift  the  wild  retreat  of  childhood's  fan- 
cied fear." 

It  may  be  that  these  frequent  occasions  of 
imaginary  terror  had  a  tendency  to  develop 
the  seeds  of  the  fearful  malady  which  has  so 
unfortunately  clouded  the  later  years  of  his 
existence;  and  this  circumstance  should  op- 
erate as  a  warning  to  those  who  have  the 
care  of  the  young.  When  Clare  was  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  he  experienced  the  uni- 
versal poetic  mania  by  scribbling  his  poeti- 
cal compositions  on  stray  pieces  of  paper, 
which  he  gave  to  his  mother,  but  the  worthy 
dame  did  not  place  so  high  a  value  on  them 
as  did  her  son,  for  she  used  them  to  light 
the  fire,  a  process  which  might  prove  of  some 
service  in  preserving  the  reputations  of  many 
of  our  modern  would-be  poets. 

The  poor  lad's  condition  at  this  period  of 
his  life  was  truly  a  sad  one,  for  he  had  nei- 
ther the  strength  nor  inclination  to  join  in 
the  rough  boisterous  sports  and  pastimes  of 

*  "  The  Quarterly  Review;  "  May,  1820. 
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his  neighbors,  and  none  of  his  fellow-labor- 
ers possessed  intellectual  abilities  sufficient 
to  share  John's  poetical  tastes,  therefore  he 
was  compelled  to  roam  about  in  silent  and 
desponding  loneliness : — 

"  A  more  uncouthly  lad  was  hardly  seen 

Beneath  tlie  shroud  of  ignorance  than  he  ; 
The  sport  of  all  the  village  lie  has  been, 

Who  with  his  simple  looks  oft  jested «free  ; 
And  gossips,  gabbling  o'er  their  cakes  and 
tea, 
Time  after  time  did  prophecies  repeat, 
How  like  a  ninny  he  was  like  to  be, 

To  go  so  *  soodling  '  *  up  and  down  the 
street, 
And   shun  the  playing  boys  whene'er  they 
chanced  to  meet." 

Nothing  tends  so  much  to  dishearten  the 
humble  self-educated  toiler  as  the  terrible 
state  of  solitariness  in  which  he  is  placed  by 
reason  of  the  low  intellectual  standard  of  the 
majority  of  those  amongst  whom  he  is — by 
reason  of  his  social  position — compelled  to 
live ;  because  they  are  so  apt  to  ridicule  or 
persecute  those  of  their  class  whose  tastes 
and  opinions  do  not  harmonize  with  their 
own.  This  was  felt  most  acutely  by  poor 
Clare,  who  could — even  with  all  his  good- 
nature— ill  conceal  his  contempt  and  aver- 
sion for  the  boorish  customs  and  rude 
pleasures  of  his  village  neighbors.  As  he 
advanced  towards  manhood  the  clouds  of 
trouble  and  disaster  began  to  gather  yet 
more  densely  around  him,  for  his  father  be- 
came too  infirm  to  labor  for  the  scanty  pit- 
tance which  he  had  hitherto  earned,  and  his 
mother  was  compelled  to  pass  all  her  time 
in  tending  her  feeble  partner ;  so  that  the 
unfortunate  poet  had  to  support  all  three  by 
his  own  labor,  and  this,  too,  by  submitting 
to  a  degree  of  physical  exertion  which  his 
delicate  organization  was  incapable  of  sus- 
taining for  any  length  of  time  without  injury. 
But  he  bravely  and  manfully  fought  his  way 
through,  although  his  wages  were  only  tJiirty 
pounds  per  annum  ! 

Yet  even  this  cheerless  and  dispiriting 
state  of  affairs  would  have  been  supportable, 
had  Clare  not  felt  so  painfully  the  loneliness 
which  his  genius  and  his  poverty  occasioned 
him,  and  to  which  he  has  so  touchingly  al- 
luded in  several  of  his  poems  ;  but  the  poet 
was  born  under  an  adverse  star,  and  except- 
ing on  a  few  rare  occasions,  misfortune  never 
appeared  weary  of  his  companionship. 

*  Sood/ing.  Sauntering  lazily  along.  "  Baker's 
Glossary." 


At  length  he  determined  to  atternpt  the 
publication  of  his  poems,  but  he  did  not  pos- 
sess sixpence  in  the  world,  and  what  was  he 
to  do? 

He  had  no  friends,  no  money  ;  in  fact, 
nothing  but  his  talents  and  his  poverty,  the 
latter  of  which  he  would  but  too  gladly  have 
dispensed  with.  The  printing  of  circulars, 
franking  them,  canvassing  for  subscribers, 
and  other  preliminaries,  cost  far  more  forty 
years  since,  than  in  these  days  of  penny  post- 
age and  cheap  railway  fares,  and  so  our  poet 
found,  but  he  was  determined  not  to  give  up 
his  pet  project,  and  accordingly  he  managed, 
by  dint  of  great — we  fear  excessive — self- 
denial,  to  save  a  sovereign,  with  which  he 
caused  three  hundred  prospectuses  to  be 
printed,  and  these  he  undertook  to  distribute 
himself.  But  his  evil  fortune  still  pursued 
him,  for,  not  being  able  to  pass  thcra  into 
other  hands  than  those  of  the  villagers,  his 
efforts  were  entirely  thrown  away ;  as  Clare 
himself  humorously  confesses,  for  he  never 
obtained  more  than  seven  subscribers,  and 
despite  all  his  appeals  and  exertions,  these 
persisted  in  repeating  with  Wordsworth's 
Child,  "  Nay,  we  are  Seven."  However,  one 
of  these  circulars  was  the  means  of  introduc- 
ing him  to  the  notice  of  a  then  flourishing 
London  bookselling  firm — Messrs.  Taylor 
and  Hessey — who  gave  him  £20  for  the 
MSS.  of  his  poems,  and  undertook  the  re- 
sponsibility of  publishing  them  on  their  own 
account.  The  venture  was  successful,  for  in 
those  days  a  literary  handicraftsman  was 
somewhat  more  rare  than  in  these  times  of 
Mechanics'  Institutions,  Athenaeum  soirees, 
and  Mutual  Improvement  Associations  ;  and 
Clare  speedily  became  the  "  rage  "  of  the 
town,  who  invited  him  to  all  the  fashionable 
balls,  routs,  and  other  assemblages. 

Our  fathers  ran  after  the  poet  with  the 
same  display  of  eagerness  and  excitement 
evinced  at  a  more  recent  period,  when  hip- 
popotami and  Nepaulese  princes  divided  the 
smiles  of  wealth  and  fashion.  But  amid  the 
crowd,  there  were  many  who  could  appreci- 
ate the  real  worth  of  John  Clare,  and — to 
their  honor,  be  it  spoken — they  displayed 
their  feelings  in  deeds,  not  words. 

The  Marquis  of  Exeter  sent  for  John  to 
"  Burghley  House,  by  Stamford  town,"  and 
settled  an  annuity  of  £15  on  him,  while 
Earl  Spencer,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  John 
Kussell,  and   other  noblemen  and  gentle- 
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men,  contributed  largely  to  a  fund  for  the 
permanent  provision  of  the  poet,  and  which 
still  forms  his  main  support.  It  seemed  as 
if  Fortune  had  tired  of  frowning  on  the  poor 
fellow,  and  in  a  fit  of  repentance,  was  lav- 
ishing all  her  favors  on  him  ;  but,  ah !  love 
came — the  witching  rogue — in  the  shape  of 
"  Patty  of  the  Vale,"  and  after  singing — 

"  What  su'C  riches  ? — not  worth  naming, 
Though  witli  some  they  may  prevail ; 
Tiicirs  be  choice  of  weahh  proclaiming, 
Mine  be  Patty  of  the  Vale," 

he  married,  and  thenceforth  the  sunshine 
began  to  vanish,  and  the  grim,  dark  clouds 
slowly  arose  in  its  place.  Not  that  his  wife 
was  an  unfit  helpmate  for  him  ;  but  that  the 
connubial  state  and  the  expenses  of  his  fre- 
quent jaunts  told  heavily  on  his  finances,  and 
he  began  to  grow  gloomy  and  desponding. 
However,  he  set  about  the  task  of  improving 
his  neglected  education,  and  in  1821  he  pub- 
lished "  The  Village  Minstrel,"  which  has  al- 
ready been  alluded  to  ;  in  1827,  "  The  Shep- 
herd's Calendar ; "  and  in  1835,  ''  The  Rural 
Muse,"  his  last  and  most  finished  work.  So 
intent  had  Clare  been  on  rectifying  his  edu- 
cational deficiencies,  that  his  "  Rural  Muse  " 
displayed  an  amount  of  grace  and  polish  to- 
tally unexpected  by  his  admirers,  but,  alas ! 
in  proportion  to  the  development  of  his  pow- 
ers, the  poet's  popularity  waned,  and  the 
unsold  copies  of  his  works  which  crowded 
the  publishers'  shelves  but  too  truly  testified 
to  the  neglect  and  indifi'erence  of  the  fickle 
public.  Poor  Clare  felt  the  blow,  and  be- 
came more  moody  and  sad  in  his  demeanor, 
till  at  last  the  springs  of  his  overwrought 
mind  gave  way,  and  he  became  hopelessly 
insane.  *  He  was,  after  awhile,  removed  to 
the  Northampton  County  Lunatic  Asylum, 
where  he  still  remains ;  and  where  we  re- 
cently visited  him  by  the  courteous  permis- 
sion of  the  medical  superintendent,  Avho 
generally  refuses  the  same  favor  to  others, 
because  he  deems,  and  rightly  too,  that  his 
patients  should  not  be  made  an  "exhibi- 
tion "  of.  Passing  through  several  of  the 
wards,  we  were  ushered  into  what  we  at  first 
deemed  to  be  a  gentleman's  private  sitting- 
room,  but  which  was  the  ordinary  sitting 
chamber  of  the  better  class  of  patients  ;  and 
which  appeared  very  cosy  and  comfortable 
with  its  mahogany  chairs,  table,  and  couch, 

*  1  do  not  think  this  was  the  cause  of  his  mad- 
ness.— J.  P. 
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warm  soft  carpets,  and  cheerful  fire.  Sev- 
eral patients  were  lounging  about,  and  in  a 
recess  formed  by  one  of  the  windows,  which 
commanded  a  beautiful  view  of  the  large  and 
spacious  gardens  belonging  to  the  estab- 
lishment, sat  John  Clare.  Time  had  dealt 
gently  with  the  poet,  who — making  allow- 
ance for  his  increased  years — bore  a  very 
striking  resemblance  to  the  portrait  of  him 
prefixed  to  "The  Village  Minstrel."  He 
was  rather  short  in  stature,  with  a  very  large 
forehead,  and  mild,  benevolent-looking  fea- 
tures. On  our  approaching  him,  we  found 
him  to  be  extremely  taciturn,  but  the  at- 
tendant informed  us  that  in  general  Clare 
was  good-humored,  obedient,  and  cheerful. 

He  was  reading  a  somewhat  bulky  vol- 
ume, which  he  had  obtained  from  the  ex- 
tensive library  belonging  to  the  institution, 
and  appeared  deeply  interested  in  its  con- 
tents. He  still  amuses  himself  by  writing 
short  pieces,  of  which  the  following  is  a  fair 
specimen : — 

"the  daisy. 
"  The  daisy  is  a  happy  flower 

That  comes  witli  early  f^pring ; 
And  brings  with  it  the  sunny  hour, 

When  bees  are  on  the  wing. 

"  It  brings  with  it  the  butterfly, 
And  humble  early-bee ; 
The  polyanthus  goldeneye, 
And  blooming  apple-tree. 

"  Hedge  sparrows  form  their  mossy  nests 
By  the  old  garden  liedge, 
Where  schoolboys,  in  their  idle  glee, 
Seek  '  pooties '  *  as  their  pledge. 

*'  The  cow  stands  browsing  all  the  day 
Over  tlie  orchard  gate; 
And  eats  her  bits  of  sweet  old  hay, 
While  Goody  stands  to  wait; 

"  Lest  what's  not  eaten  the  rude  wind 

May  rise  and  snatch  away, 
Over  the  neighbor's  hedge  behind, 

Wliere  Imngry  cattle  lav. 
"March  20,  1860.  John  Clare." 

The  last  two  verses  contain  some  faint 
traces  of  the  humor  which  formed  such  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  his  earlier  works, 
Avhile  the  poem  itself  is  remarkable  for  its 
extreme  simplicity,  and  its  evidence  of  poor 
Clare's  deeply  rooted  fondness  for  old  asso- 

*  Poofy.  Miss  Baker,  in  her  excellent  North- 
amptonsliire  Glossary,  defines  this  word  as  mean- 
ing a  '•  snail-shell,"  but  Clare  has  here  used  it  sig- 
nifying a  young  hedge-sparrow,  in  which  sense  it 
is  still  used  in  the  county. 
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ciations.  Miss  Mitford,  in  her  **  Notes  of 
a  Literary  Life,"  has  given  some  account  of 
the  delusions  of  the  poet;  and  in  the  Quar- 
terly  Eevieic  for  January,  1857,  there  is  a 
powerful  and  graphic  paper  on  Northamp- 
tonshire, in  which  some  account  is  given  of 
the  olden  home  of  Clare  at  Northborough, 
w  here  his  wife  resides ;  and  which  we  are 
informed  '*  shows  in  the  neatness  of  its  ar- 
rangement and  furniture  marks  of  a  higher 
cultivation  than  the  ordinary  laborer's  home : 
in  its  books,  many  of  them  the  gift  of  friends, 
■ — in  the  framed  engravings,  portraits  of  his 
benefactors — in  flowers  more  abundant  and 
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more  choice  than  in  common  cottage  gar- 
dens— just  such  a  holding  as  one  would  wish 
the  Village  Minstrel  to  enjoy." 

Whether  Clare  will  ever  recover  from.the 
malady  with  which  he  is  afflicted,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt ;  but  so  many  of  his  old  friends 
and  benefactors  have  been  removed  by  the 
hands  of  death,  that  it  is  perhaps  better  for 
him  to  be  as  he  is,  than  to  awaken  to  reason 
and  find  himself  amongst  a  new  generation 
who  know,  and  yet  know  him  not,  so  little 
is  he  in  fashion  with  the  present  generation. 

John  Plumer. 

Kettering f  Mai/,  186L 


A  MAN   OF   FEELING. 

Of  mucli  he  talked,  and  much  he  wrote, 
Fine  words  of  feeling  nicely  blent 

With  tender  touches,  sweet  to  quote, 
And  little  thrills  of  sentiment. 

Oh,  fine  and  sympathetic  toes 

That  turned  aside  to  spare  the  worm ; 
Kind  heart,  that  disre<^arded  woes 

Which  merely  took  a  human  form  ! 

Except  when  far  Tahiti's  sons 

Could  draw  his  bounty  o'er  the  main, 

And  leave  those  hunj^ry  wretched  ones 
To  perish  in  a  neighboring  lane. 

O  noble  soul !  surpassing  all 

In  depth  of  ])ity,  breadth  of  sense, 

How  often  has  the  crowded  hall 
Ile-echoed  to  thine  eloquence  ! 

And  men  bepraise<l  the  liberal  hand, 
And  men  extolled  the  mighty  views, 

And  spread  the  name  throughout  the  land, 
That  figured  in  the  morning  news. 

Then  reverence  the  good  man's  grave. 
And  let  your  grief  be  like  his  own, 

And  give  him  all  he  ever  gave — 
That  soft  and  tender  thing — a  stone  ! 


Archbishop  Talbot. — The  following  ex- 
tract fi-om  Foxes  and  Firebrands,  part  ii,  p.  G9 
(Dublin  1682),  is  Avorthy,  I  think,  of  a  corner  in 
'•  N.  &  Q.,"  and  accordingly  I  send  it : — 

"  Several  of  his  Majesties  Subjects  of  Ireland 
being  in  London  upon  the  deatli  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well tlie  Usurper,  who  were  more  desirous  to 
see  his  Funeral  Solemnities  than  to  see  him 
officiate   in    his    Tyrannical   Government,   ob- 


tained leave  to  be  at  a  Friend's  House  a 
Westminster,  to  behold  the  Celebration  thereof" 
John  Kinfj,  then  Dean  of  Twwi,  a  faithful  sub 
ject  of  his  Majesties,  shewed  to  several  of  the 
Spectators,  saying,  There  goes  Peter  Talhott 
[afterwards  Koman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  1069-1680]  amongst  the  Mourners  in 
deep  Mourniijg ;  which  had  not  these  Specta- 
tors seen,  they  would  scflrcely  have  believed 
that  it  had  been  he.  At  that  time,  it  being  the 
fashion  for  Mourners  not  to  cast  off"  tlicir  Mourn- 
ing Cloaks  so  soon  as  they  do  now-a-days,  he 
was  seen  by  several  to  walk  in  the  same  habit, 
with  his  Cloak  fold  under  his  arm,  for  some 
months  after  this  Funeral,  walking  in  the  Piazza, 
in  CoveyU  Garden,  and  other  Streets  of  the  City 
of  London." 


Gbx.  Marion's  Last  Words. — A  life  of  the 
above  South  Carolina  hero,  by  Major  S.  Horry, 
published  in  1848,  gives  the  author's  account  of 
tlic  general's  last  words,  which  are  very  remark- 
able : — 

"  Ambitious  demagogues  will  rise,  and  the 
people,  throurjh  ignorance  and  love  of  chantje,  will 
follow  them.  Vast  armies  will  l)c  formed  and 
bloody  battles  fought.  And  after  desolating 
their  country  with  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war, 
the  guilty  survivors  will  have  to  bend  their  necks 
to  the  iron  yokes  of  some  stern  usurper,  and  like 
beasts  of  burden  to  drag  unpiticd  those  galling 
chains  which  they  have  riveted  upon  themselves 
forever." 


During  the  first  four  months  of  the  present 
year  the  British  importations  of  foreign  bread- 
stuffs  amounted  to  ninety  million  of  dollars. 
In  1860  for  the  same  period  they  were  but 
twenty-two  million  five  hundred  thousand. 
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From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
THE  SONGS  OF  SCOTLAND  BKFORE  BURNS. 

BY  JOHN   CAMPBELIi   SHAIKP. 

T«HERE  was  a  time,  long  since  gone,  when 
poetry  and  music  were  one.  If  there  was 
instrumental  music  without  poetry,  there  was 
no  word-poetry  without  either  vocal  or  in- 
strumental music,  or  both.  But  in  time  the 
twin  sisters  were  sundered  "  not  without 
tears."  If  the  separation  brought  some  gain 
to  each,  it  brought  also  some  loss.  In  one 
kind  of  poetry  alone  has  the  divorce  not 
been  effected  —  in  those  vocal  melodies 
which  now  monopolize  the  name  of  song. 
In  all  the  other  forms  of  modern  poetry  it  is 
complete ;  only  some  hint  of  the  former 
union  still  lives  in  the  words  "  lyre,"  *'  harp," 
and  such  like,  applied  to  the  poet's  work — 
words  not  so  wide  of  the  reality  as  to  have 
become  trite  and  meaningless.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this  long  divorce,  there  is  a 
kinship  between  the  inward  swell  of  all  emo- 
tion and  musical  sound,  which  nothing  can 
destroy  —  a  subtle  connection, "to  which  no 
form  of  merely  read  words,  however  perfect, 
is  adequate,  but  which  forces  those  who  feel 
it  deeply  to  give  it  utterance  by  not  reading, 
but  chanting  all  high  poetry.  No  man  ever 
yet  felt  the  power  of  a  fine  poem  without  be- 
ing tempted  to  intone  it.  Every  poet,  I  sup- 
pose, chants,  not  reads,  his  own  poetry,  thus 
unconsciously  vindicating  the  old  name  of 
singer,  or  dotcJor.  It  is  as  if  poetry,  even  after 
centuries  of  separation,  still  remembered 
the  home  of  her  childhood,  and  went  wander- 
ing back  in  search  of  her  long-lost  sister.  An 
interesting  subject  of  thought  this  kinship 
between  poetry  and  music,  on  which,  how- 
ever, I  cannot  linger,  but  must  turn  to  the 
one  kind  of  poetry  in  which  they  are  still 
combined.  And  nowhere  is  that  union 
more  perfect  than  in  the  national  songs  of 
Scotland. 

It  is  not,  however,  on  their  musical,  so 
much  as  on  their  poetical  side  that  I  shall 
now  regard  them.  While  they  interest  us 
by  representing,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
the  poetry  of  the  people,  they  win  our  ad- 
miration by  their  literary  excellence.  Often, 
the  songs  or  poems  which  have  found  most 
favor  with  the  poor  are  not  excellent,  while 
those  which  are  excellent  have  not  pleased 
the  poor. 

The  greatest  poets  of  our  country,  Milton, 
Spenser,  "Wordsworth,   even   Shakspeare — 


these  require,  at  least,  some  education  fo^ 
their  appreciation.  However  wide  be  their 
audience,  it  is  still  limited.  As  you  descend 
in  the  social  scale,  you  reach  a  class,  and 
that  numerically  by  far  the  largest,  into 
which  they  have  never  penetrated.  How 
many  a  worthy  artisan  and  field  laborer  has 
there  been  in  England  to  whom  Shakspeare 
was  a  name  uncared  for,  perhaps  unknown  ! 
But  in  the  songs  of  Scotland  we  meet  with 
words,  which,  while  they  thrill  the  simplest, 
most  untutored  bosoms,  as  no  book  poetry 
can,  find  a  scarcely  less  full  response  in 
hearts  the  most  educated  and  refined.  This, 
then,  their  catholicity,  their  power  of  com- 
manding a  universal  sympathy,  is  their  fii'st 
strong  claim  on  our  regard. 

Akin  to  this  is  that  other  characteristic  of 
them  —  their  transparent  truthfulness.  No 
other  poetry  I  know  keeps  so  close  to  life 
and  nature,  giving  the  fact  as  truly  as  a 
photograph,  yet  idealizing  it.  Veritable  Pre- 
Raphaelites,  these  old  song-makers  must 
have  been,  without  knowing  it.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  there  were  no  art,  no  litera- 
ture, in  them ;  as  though  they  were  the  very 
words,  as  they  fell  from  the  lips,  of  actual 
men  and  women.  These  are  the  true  pas- 
torals, by  the  side  of  which  all  pastorals  and 
idyls,  ancient  and  modern,  look  artificial  and 
unreal.  The  productions,  many  of  them, 
not  of  book-learned  men,  but  of  country  peo- 
ple, with  country  life,  cottage  characters  and 
incidents  for  their  subject,  "they  utter  the 
very  feelings  which  poor  men  have  felt,  in 
the  very  words  and  phrases  which  poor  men 
have  used.  No  wonder  the  people  love  them  : 
for  never  was  the  heart  of  any  people  more 
fully  rendered  in  poetry  than  Scotland's  heart 
in  these  songs.  Like  the  hoddin  gray,  the 
cotters'  Avear  in  former  times,  warp  and 
woof,  they  are  entirely  homespun.  The 
stuff  out  of  which  they  are  composed, — 

"The  cardin'  o't,  the  spinnin'  o't, 
The  warpin'  o't,  the  winnia'  o't," 

is  the  fibre  of  a  stout  and  worthy  peasantry. 
Here  are  no  Arcadian  lawns  or  myrtle  bow- 
ers, but  the  heathery  "  knowes  "  and  broomy 
"  burnsides,"  the  "  bught,"  the  byre,  the 
stackyard,  and  blazing  "  ingle  " — no  Damons 
or  Chloes,  but  Willie  and  Jeanie — the  Al- 
lans and  Marions  of  our  villages  and  heather- 
thatched  cottage-homes.  Every  way  you 
take  them  —  in  authorship,  in  subject,   in 
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sentiment,  in  tone,  in  language — they  are 
the  creation  and  the  property  of  the  people. 
And,  if  educated  men  and  high-born  ladies, 
and  even  some  of  the  Scottish  kings  have 
added  to  the  store,  it  was  only  because  they 
had  lived  familiarly  among  the  peasantry — 
felt  as  they  felt,  and  spoke  their  language — 
that  they  were  enabled  to  sing  such  strains  as 
their  country's  heart  would  own.  For  the 
whole  character  of  these  melodies,  various  as 
they  are,  is  so  peculiar  and  pronounced  that 
the  smallest  foreign  element  introduced,  one 
word  out  of  keeping,  grates  on  the  ear,  and 
mars  the  music. 

Note  also  their  power  to  unite  past  with 
present,  blending  ancient  with  modern  life. 
Laying  such  a  hold  on  the  far  past,  they  so 
bring  it  down  into  the  present,  they  have 
such  antiquity  of  style,  yet  such  continuity, 
that  in  them  old  things  are  new,  and  new 
old.  Homeliest  occurrences  of  to-day  are 
rescued  from  vulgarity,  and  take  new  interest 
and  dignity,  when  touched  with  their  mel- 
lowing light.  Rising  fiir  back  in  the  warlike 
centuries,  they  come  down  through  all 
changes  of  Scottish  life,  even  till  the  present 
hour,  full  of  the  rugged  manhood,  the  droll- 
ery, the  humor  broad  or  sly,  the  light-hearted 
merriment,  the  simple  tenderness,  here  and 
there  the  devout  pathos,  of  the  men  who  first 
sang  them  ;  letting  in,  with  a  word  or  two, 
the  whole  scenery  of  a  country-side  for  back- 
ground ;  condensing  into  a  line  a  whole 
world  of  Scottish  manners  and  character — 
heart-music  as  they  are,  of  many  generations 
of  its  people.  They  have  a  strain  for  every 
season  of  life,  for  every  mood  of  soul — seed- 
time and  harvest,  bridal  and  burial,  child- 
hood's mirth,  manhood's  strength,  mellow 
evening  of  age,  the  fair  and  the  rocking, 
house-heatings  and  harvest-homes,  the  burn- 
side  tryst,  married  fellowship  of  joy  and 
sorrow,  jest  and  laughter,  lamentation  and 
tears. 

Lastly,  as  they  faithfully  represent  the 
peasant  life  of  Scotland,  so  they  throw  back 
on  it  that  consecration  which  only  song  can 
give.  There  is  not  a  mossed-thatched  cot- 
tage and  kail  yard  from  Tweed  to  Tay 
but  looks  more  beautiful  for  these  songs. 
Blended  with  the  lives  of  men  and  women, 
how  many  else  unknown  localities  have  they 
made  dear,  even  to  eyes  that  never  looked 
on  them  !  "When  the  Canadian,  of  Scottish 
descent,  returns  after  the  second  or  third 


generation  to  visit  the  land  of  his  ancestors* 
the  names  of  these  melodies  are  his  guides. 
They  come  to  us,  in  many  tones  but  one 
harmony,  from  Border  streams  whose  very 
names  are  songs,  Annan,  Tweedside,  Yar- 
row— from  dusky  moorlands,  where  the  shy 
whaaps  are  screaming ;  from  Lothian  fur- 
rows, with  their  sturdy  ploughmen ;  from 
"  hairst-rigs  "  of  Ayrshire,  blithe  with  shear- 
ers' voices,  mingled  with  wilder  Celtic  ca- 
dences from  **  out-ouer  the  Forth."  The 
Braes  of  Atholl  and  Balquhidder  are  in  them, 
Lochaber,  and  Moidart,  and  the  far  blue 
Hebrides. 

But,  though  the  Highlands  have  lent  some 
glorious  gleams  to  these  songs,  they  are  but 
gleams,  such  as  the  far-off'  Highland  Bens 
cast  down  on  the  plains  or  lowlier  hills  of 
the  Lowlands.  The  Highlanders  have  their 
own  Celtic  music  and  Celtic  songs,  of  a 
character  entirely  distinct.  The  songs  I 
speak  of  belong  wholly  to  the  Scottish  Low- 
landers,  though  they  may  have  caught  some 
of  their  wildness  from  the  Highlands — a  fact  I 
need  not  have  mentioned,  but  that  so  many 
English  men  and  women  confound  the  Scot- 
tish Lowlands  and  Highlands,  as  if  they  were 
all  one,  knowing  not  how  wide  apart  they 
have  been,  and  still  are,  in  their  history, 
their  character,  and  their  language. 

A  like  confusion  is  often  made  between 
our  ballads  and  our  songs.  Though  there 
are  a  few  which  might  be  ranked  indiflFer- 
ently  under  either  head,  such  as  are  '*  The 
bonny  Earl  o'  Moray,"  and  "  Bonny  George 
Campbell,"  yet,  as  a  general  rule,  they  are 
easily  distinguishable.  Let  those  who  may  be 
ignorant  of  the  diff'erencc  compare  any  of  the 
ballads  collected  by  Scott  in  his  Border  Min- 
strelsy with  the  best-known  songs  of  Burns — 
"  The  Outlaw  Murray,"  or  "  The  Douglas 
Tragedy,"  for  instance,  with  *'  O'  a'  the  airts,'' 
or  "  John  Anderson,  my  Jo."  He  will  at 
once  see  that,  in  the  ballad,"  narrative  is 
the  main  element,  and  the  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  the  undercurrent  of  power  or 
pathos  with  which  the  story  is  told  and  the 
incidents  arc  selected  ;  that  the  song,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  embodiment  of  an  emo- 
tion or  sentiment,  which  is  simple,  direct, 
all-pervading  ;  what  narrative  or  reflection 
ther3  may  be  is  quite  subordinate,  and  is 
used  as  the  mere  framework  on  which  the 
inspiring  sentiment  is  hung.  The  moment 
that  narrative   predominates,  you  have   a 
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ballad  ;  that  thought  becomes  prominent,  a 
reflective  lyric  ;  but  in  either  case  the  pure 
song  is  gone — for  emotion  or  sentiment  is 
song's  vital  air,  in  Avhich  alone  it  lives,  re- 
moTcd  from  which  it  dies.  Lastly,  the  song 
must  be  composed  of  the  simplest,  most  fa- 
miliar, most  musical  Avords,  with  that  native 
lilt  in  them  which  is  melodious  feeling  be- 
come audible  —  which,  coming  from  the 
heart,  goes  straight  to  the  heart. 

It  is  believed  by  many  in  the  south,  and 
even  by  some  natives  of  the  north,  that  Scot- 
land's song  began  with  Burns,  that  he  is  the 
creator  of  it,  and  that  all  else  there  is  of  it  is 
but  an  echo  of  his  primal  melody.  This 
opinion  is  contrary  to  all  analogy,  is  dis- 
proved by  abundant  facts,  and  would  have 
been  disclaimed  by  no  one  more  indignantly 
than  by  Burns  himself.  It  might  be  truly 
said  that  Burns  stands  to  our  song,  as 
Shakspeare  does  to  the  English  drama. 
What  centuries  of  mystery  plays,  popular 
legends,  stories  from  English  history,  acted 
in  rude  fashion  to  village  audiences,  must 
have  pioneered  the  w^ay  ere  the  English 
drama  could  culminate  in  Shakspeare  !  And 
for  how  many  generations  had  Scotland 
been  warbling  her  native  songs  ere  she  ut- 
tered herself  in  the  perfect  melodies  of 
Burns  !  To  each  of  these  belongs,  not  the 
creation,  but  the  ripe  glory  of  his  own  pecul- 
iar art.  None  knew  better,  or  felt  more 
deeply,  than  Burns  how  much  he  owed  to 
these  old  nameless  song-makers  of  Scotland. 
He  never  alhides  to  them  but  with  the 
kindliest  affection,  and  fain  would  have  res- 
cued their  names  and  memory  from  oblivion. 

But  though,  no  doubt,  the  lineage  of  the 
■words  of  these  songs  is  old,  yet  older  than 
them  all,  and  behind  them  all,  lies  that 
great  background  of  native  music,  which 
has  been  the  true  inspirer  of  the  words, 
which  has  come  down  to  us  a  heritage  uni- 
dentified with  any  personal  name,  but  sound- 
ing like  the  far-heard  music  of  nature  and 
time  and  foregone  humanity  blending  in  one. 
The  origin  of  these  tunes,  whether  they  be 
the  remains  of  the  old  Roman  plain  chant, 
surviving  in  the  people's  memory  long  after 
it  has  been  banished  from  their  w'orship  ; 
or  whether,  as  some  have  vainly  thought, 
their  seeds  were  first  sown  by  foreign  court- 
musicians,  such  as  Rizzio ;  or  whether  they 
came  to  us  through  our  Norse  forefathers,  as 
their  likeness  to  the  Norwegian  tunes  and 


to  songs  still  sung  by  the  lone  Faroe 
Islanders  would  perhaps  indicate,  no  one 
has  as  yet  determined.  Mr.  Chappell,  in 
his  "  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time," 
has  lately  claimed  for  England  several  tunes 
which  have  long  been  held  native  to  Scot- 
land ;  but  we  may  leave  it  to  Scottish  anti- 
quarians and  musicians  to  maintain  the  na- 
tivity of  our  tunes,  as  well  as  to  explain 
their  genius,  the  sudden  transitions  from 
scale  to  scale,  the  omission  of  certain 
sounds  common  in  other  music,  the  peculiar 
tonality,  which  are  said  to  form  their  most 
marked  characteristics.  This  only  I  know — 
they  are  like  no  other  tunes.  Simple,  wild, 
irregular,  yet  with  a  marked,  dignified,  ex- 
pressive character  quite  their  own,  "  caller" 
as  the  mountain  air,  yet  old  as  the  moun- 
tains over  which  it  blows — strong  and  full 
of  purpose,  yet  with  a  pleasing  vagueness 
that  carries  you  far  away  into  solitary  places, 
or  back  into  a  dim  antiquity,  or  deep  down 
to  the  child's  heart  long  buried  within  the 
man's — often  humorous  and  droll,  lively  and 
light-hearted,  with  the  skylark's  tones  in 
them,  yet  earnest  as  nature's  ow^n  light- 
heartedness — oftener  sorrowful,  with  a  sad- 
ness deepening  into  profoundest  pathos,  yet 
always  manly — always,v»hether  in  joy  or  lam- 
entation, truthful,  kindly,  human-hearted ! 

The  mystery  that  hangs  over  the  first 
composers  of  our  oldest  airs  and  words, 
much  as  we  may  long  to  pierce  it,  adds  I 
know  not  how  much  to  their  imaginative 
charm.  As  we  read  or  hear  them,  there 
mingles  with  their  cadences  a  vague  feeling 
of  sympathy  with  those  old  nameless  song- 
makers,  lying  in  their  unknown  graves  all 
Scotland  over,  "  buried,"  as  Wilson  beauti- 
fully says,  "  centuries  ago  in  kirkyards  that 
have  themselves  perhaps  ceased  to  exist, 
and  returned  to  the  wilderness — lonesome 
burial-places,  such  as  one  sometimes  sees 
among  the  hills,  where  man's  dust  continues 
to  be  laid  after  the  house  of  God  has  been 
removed  elsewhere."  Whatever  charm  there 
may  be  in  this  unknown  authorship,  there 
is  little  fear  of  its  being  broken  by  any  re- 
sults of  inquiry.  The  oldest  extant  songs 
cannot  be  proved,  at  least,  to  have  existed 
before  the  year  1600.  Before  that,  none  of 
our  present  ones,  even  if  they  may  have 
had  an  oral  life,  had  any  existence  in  print. 
Nor  is  this  wonderful.  What  little  printing 
there  was  in  Scotland  during  the  foregoing 
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century  was  employed  on  other  documents  \ 
than  the  songs  of  the  people.      Naturally, 
these  are  always  the  last  kind  of  literature 
to  find  their  way  to  the  priuting-press.    But  ! 
though  no  individual  songs  can  be  identified 
before  a.d.    1600,  the   lineage  of   the  race  | 
can  be  traced  three  centuries  farther  back. 
Almost  the  earliest  scrap  of  our  national 
song  that  survives  is  a  snatch  of  a  triumphal 
song  for  the  victory  of  Bannockburn. 

"  iVIaydens  of  England,  sore  may  you  mourne, 
For  your  lemmans  ye  have  lost  at  Banuockis- 
burnc ; 
With  hcve  a  lowe. 
What !  weeneih  tiie  kyng  of  England 
So  scone  to  have  won  Scotland 
With  rumhylowe." 

"  This  song,"  says  the  English  chronicler 
who  preserved  it,  "  was,  after  many  days, 
sung  in  dances  in  the  carols  of  the  maidens 
and  minstrels  of  Scotland,  to  the  reproofe 
and  disdayne  of  Englishmen,  with  drjvers 
other,  which  I  overpass."  Some  other 
snatches  of  song  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  same  age,  all  in  the  same  strain, 
jeers  and  gibes  of  the  Scots  against  **  their 
auld  ennemie  of  England."  About  a  cen- 
tury later,  the  first  James,  the  ablest  of  all 
'his  race,  and  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
princes  of  Europe  in  the  middle  age,  is  well 
known  to  have  been  eminent  both  as  a  poet 
and  a  musician.  During  his  English  cap- 
tivity, he  composed  the  "  King's  Quhair" — 
a  poem  which  Ellis,  a  good  judge,  and  no 
Scot,  thinks  will  stand  comparison  with  any 
like  poem  of  Chaucer.  After  his  return  to 
Scotland,  notwithstanding  his  life-long 
strifes  with  his  untamed  barons,  he  still 
found  time  to  compose  other  poems  and 
songs,  and  among  them  a  highly  humorous 
poem,  called  "Peblis  to  the  Play,"  which 
contains  the  first  lines  of  two  songs  then 
sung  by  the  country  people.  "  There  fure 
ane  man  to  the  holt  "  (there  went  a  man  to 
the  wood),  and  "  Thair  sal  be  mirth  at  our 
meting  zit."  His  two  long  poems  still  re- 
main :  his  songs  have  all  either  perished,  or 
perhaps,  having  become  blended  with  others 
of  later  date,  are  now  unidentified. 

From  the  death  of  James,  a.d.  1437, 
down  to  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  thread  of  song  has  been  traced 
by  such  facts  as  these :  that  a  rude  comic 
poem  called  "  Cockleby's  Sow,"  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  rustic  merry-making,  gives  the  ti- 


tles, or  first  lines,  of  about  thirty  tunes  and 
songs,  sung  or  danced  to  by  the  peasantry — 
titles  which,  if  not  exactly  the  same  as,  are 
entirely  in  the  style  and  tone  of,  our  oldest 
extant  songs  ;  that  Gawin  Douglas,  Bishop 
of  Dunkeld,  in  the  prologue  to  his  transla- 
tion of  the  "^uead"  into  "  Scottish  me- 
tir  " — a  book  which  is  a  regular  mine  of  the 
Scottish  language,  mentions  the  first  lines 
of  several  "  ring-sangis,  dances,  ledis,  and 
roundis,"  commonly  sung  by  the  country 
people  of  his  day ;  that  Wedderburn's 
"  Complaynt  of  Scotland,"  the  first  original 
work  printed  in  Scottish  prose,  A.D.  1549, 
has  imbedded  in  it  a  whole  layer  of  fossil 
songs,  some  of  which  are  perhaps  the  same 
as  individual  songs  still  well  known,  while 
of  the  greater  part  the  first  lines  prove  them 
akin  to  those  we  still  have  ;  lastly,  that  be- 
fore the  seventeenth  century,  while  an  Eng- 
lish traveller  in  Palestine  was  passing 
through  a  village  not  far  from  Jerusalem, 
he  overheard  a  woman  as  she  sat  at  her 
door  and  dandled  her  child,  singing  to  her- 
self, *'  Bothwell  bank,  thou  blumest  fayre." 
The  Englishman  addressed  her,  and  found 
that  she  was  a  Scotch  woman,  who  had 
married  an  officer  under  the  Turk,  and  gone 
with  him  first  to  Venice  and  thence  to  Pal- 
estine, where  she  was  now  soothing  her  exile 
with  this  song  from  her  own  country.  These 
and  many  more  like  facts  serve  to  mark  the 
existence  and  course  of  our  national  songs 
before  they  came  down  to  the  age  of  .written 
evidence,  like  the  thin  silver  thread  among 
black  mountain  precipices  by  which  the  eye 
traces  the  headlong  torrent  up  where  dis- 
tance still  keeps  it  silent  and  inaccessible. 
The  seventeenth  centurv  is,  as  has  been 
said,  the  earliest  to  which  we  can  with  cer- 
tainty trace  back  any  of  our  still  extant 
songs,  though  some  of  them  may  be  of  older 
date,  or  may  incorporate  in  themselves  older 
strains.  The  grounds  for  fixing  the  opening 
of  the  seventeenth  century  as  the  birth-time 
of  our  oldest  is,  that  when  men  began  early 
in  last  century  to  collect  the  most  popular 
songs,  there  were  many  which  they  put  down 
as  of  unknown  antiquity,  and  which,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  of  later  date  than  the  time  I 
have  named.  Shakspeare  enables  us  to  fix 
the  date  of  one  of  them,  or,  at  least,  the 
time  later  than  which  it  cannot  have  been 
made.  lago  quotes,  with  some  striking 
variations  from  our  set,  two  verses  of  the 
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well-known  Scotch  song,  **  Tak  your  auld 
cloak  about  ye  " — a  song,  by  the  way,  which 
when  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  once 
heard  sung  at  a  Scottish  dinner  in  London, 
he  was  so  taken  with  it,  that  he  asked  to 
have  it  sung  a  second  time.  The  occurrence 
of  two  verses  of  this  song  in  the  play  of 
"Othello,"  first  published  A.D.  1602,  and 
the  variations  from  the  Scotch  set,  suggest 
one  or  two  interesting  questions,  which, 
however,  I  cannot  now  stay  to  consider. 
There  were  many  things  going  on  in  Scot- 
land during  that  seventeenth  century  which 
might  have  been  expected  to  have  driven 
song-making  out  of  men's  heads.  Among 
the  educated  classical  learning  had  just  come 
in,  and  much  of  the  best  wit  of  the  time 
spent  itself  on  writing  Latin  verses.  There 
were  educated  poets,  too,  in  Scotland  then, 
such  as  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  and 
Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling ;  but  they  dis- 
dained their  homely  mother  tongue,  and 
wrote  their  sonnets  in  the  best  English  they 
could  achieve.  As  the  century  wore  on,  the 
people  were  busy  with  the  Covenant,  first 
maintaining  and  enforcing  it,  then  suffering 
for  it.  And  the  ministers  of  that  age,  it  is 
well  known,  discouraged  all  song  as  profane 
— not  without  some  reason,  it  must  be  owned, 
from  the  coarseness  and  looseness  of  many 
that  were  then  most  popular.  But  neither 
modern  learning  nor  religious  wars  could 
drive  out  of  the  people's  heart  the  love  of 
their  native  minstrelsy.  From  out-of- 
the-way  nooks,  here  and  there,  came  true 
snatches  of  the  old  strain,  genuine  outpour- 
ings of  the  old  spirit,  still  pure  from  the 
mixture  of  modern  classicalities  which  a 
little  later  nearly  put  an  end  to  our  native 
melodies.     Such  are — 

1.  "  Tlie  gaberlunzie  man." 

2.  "  The  auld  giideman." 

3.  "Todlen  but  and  Todlen  ben." 

4.  "  Aiidro'  and  liis  cutty  gun." 

5.  "Although  I  be  but  a  country  lass." 

6.  "  0,  gin  my  wife  wad  drink  hooly  and  fiiirly." 

7.  "Here  awa,  there  awa,  wandering  Willie." 

(Old  set.) 

8.  "  My  love,  he's  built  a  bonnie  ship,  and  set 

her  on  the  sea." 

9.  "A  cock  laird  fou  cadgie  wi'  Jennie  did 

meet." 

10.  "  On  Ettrick  banks,  ae  simmer  nicht, 

At  gloamin,  when  the  sheep  gaed  hame." 

11.  "Fy  !  let  us  a'  to  the  bridal,  for  there  will 

be  liking  there." 

12.  "  Oh,  saw  ye  Johnnie  comin',  quo'  she." 

It  were   easy  to  go  on  multiplying  the 


names  of  songs  like  these,  of  undoubtedly  the 
old  time  ;  that  is,  which  were  reckoned  so  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  men  first 
began  to  collect  the  country  melodies  which 
till  then  had  only  an  oral  existence.  They 
are  born  of  a  kind  of  life,  once  universal  in 
Scotland  which  has  now  nearly  disappeared 
before  large  sheep-walks  and  high-farming, 
with  its  bothy-system,  or,  at  least,  has  re- 
tired into  the  most  out-of-the-way  moor- 
lands, whither  these  twin  products  of  mod- 
ern times  have  not  yet  penetrated.  Thc^y 
bring  before  us  the  "theekit"  green  moss- 
roofed  farms,  with  their  old-fashioned 
"  huts "  and  "  bens,"  in  which  dwelt  the 
gudeman,  farmer,  or  bonnet  laird,  wearing 
the  antique  broad  blue  bonnet,  and  clad 
in  homespun  hoddin-gray,  who  tilled  the 
*'  mailen,"  or,  maybe,  small  luirdship,  with 
his  own  labor  and  that  of  his  family.  Li 
such  a  life,  master  and  servant,  if  servant 
there  was,  lived  on  a  footing  of  equality  and 
kindliness ;  dined  on  the  same  homely  fare, 
at  the  same  board  ;  sat  when  work  was  over 
by  the  same  ingle  cheek.  It  was  a  health- 
ful state,  in  which  wants  were  few,  life  was 
strong,  and  if,  in  some  respects  coarse  to  our 
apprehensions,  it  was  full  of  a  kindliness  and 
neighborliness,  such  as  is  always  most 
marked  in  early  times,  and  in  a  retired  nar- 
row country.  The  occurrence  of  a  wedding 
between  a  "  neibur  "  lad  and  lass,  a  dispute 
between  a  "  gudeman  "  and  his  "  kimnier," 
a  harvest  "  kirn,"  or  a  curling  **  bonspiel," 
was  enough  deeply  to  excite  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  to  draw  forth  the  fun  and  broad 
drollery  latent  in  a  whole  country-side. 

Here  is  one  specimen,  called  "  The  bar- 
rin'  o'  the  door."  Tradition  reports  the  scene 
of  it  to  have  lain  in  Crauford  Muir,  a  high 
upland  district,  near  the  springs  of  Clyde, 
between  Lanarkshire  and  Dumfriesshire ; 
and  those  who  in  coaching  days  may  have 
travelled  over  it  in  winter  time,  on  the  top 
of  the  Glasgow  or  Carlisle  mail,  will  enter 
feelingly  into  the  situation  of  the  wedded 
pair,  with  their  door  open  to  a  Martinmas 
moorland  wind  on  a  winter  night  in  such  a 
place : — 

"  It  fell  about  the  Martinmas  time, 

And  a  gay  time  it  was  than, 
When  ourgudewifc  had  puddin's  to  mak, 

And  she  boiled  theui  in  a  pan. 
And  the  barrin'  o'  our  door,  well,  weil,  weil, 

And  the  barrin'  o'  our  door,  weil. 
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"  The  wind  blew  caukl  frao  south  to  north, 
And  blew  into  tiic  floor ; 
Quoth  our  gudeman  to  ourgudewife, 
•  Get  up  and  bar  the  door.' 
And  the  barrin',  etc. 

" '  My  hand  is  in  my  hussyfe  skep, 
Gudeman,  as  j'e  may  see  ; 
And  it  shou'd  na  be  barred  thir  hunner  year, 
It's  no  be  barr'd  for  me,'  etc. 

•'  They  made  a  paction  'tween  them  twa, 
Tlicy  made  it  firm  and  sure, 
The  first  that  spak  the  foremost  word 
Shou'd  rise  and  bar  the  door,  etc. 

"  Then  by  there  came  twa  gentlemen. 
At  twal'  o'clock  at  nicht, 
And  they  could  neither  see  house  nor  ha', 
Nor  coal  nor  candle  licht,  etc 

"  '  Now  whether  is  this  a  rich  man's  house, 
Or  whether  is  it  a  puir  ?  ' 
But  ne'er  a  word  wad  ane  o'  them  speak, 
For  barrin'  o'  the  door,  clc. 

"  And  first  they  ate  the  white  puddins'. 
And  syne  they  ate  the  black  : 
Tho'  muckle  thocht  the  gudewife  to  hcrsel'. 
Yet  ne'er  a  word  she  spak,  etc. 

**  Then  said  .the  t'ane  unto  the  t'other, 
'  Hae,  man,  tak  ye  my  knife  ; 
Do  ye  tak  aff  the'auld  man's  beard, 
And  I'll  kiss  the  gudewife,'  etc. 

"  '  But  there's  nae  water  in  the  house, 
And  what  shall  we  do  than  1 ' 
*  What  ails  ye,  at  the  puddin'  broo, 
That  boils  into  the  pan  ?  '  etc. 

"  Oh,  then  up  startit  our  gudeman, 

And  an  angry  man  was  he  : 
'  Wad  ye  kiss  my  wife  before  my  face. 
And  scaud  me  wi'  puddin'  bree  ? '  etc. 

"  Then  up  and  startit  our  gudewife, 
Gied  three  skips  on  the  floor : 
'Gudeman,  ye've  spoken  the  foremost  word. 
Get  up  and  bar  the  door.'  " 

Of  probably  the  same  age,  though  in  a  far 
other  spirit,  is  that  heart-broken  strain, 
beginning — 

"  O  Waly,  Waly,  up  the  bank." 

Let  no  Englishman  read  it  "  Waily, 
Waily,"  as  they  sometimes  do,  but  as  broadly 
as  they  can  get  their  lips  to  utter  it,  "  O 
Wawly,  Wawly." 

Chambers,  following  Motherwell,  supposes 
the  subject  of  it  to  have  been  a  Lady  Bar- 
bara Erskine,  married  in  1670,  to  the  second 
Marquis  of  Douglas,  who,  having  had  his 
mind  poisoned  by  the  foul  slander  of  some 
former  lover  of  his  wife,  deserted  her,  while 
she  was  confined  in  childbed,  and  never  saw 
her  more.     However  this  may  be,  poetry  has 
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nowhere  any  thing  more  forsaken  and  heart- 
lorn, — 

*'  0  Waly,  Waly,  up  the  bank, 
And  Waly,  Waly,  down  the  brae. 
And  Waly,  Waly,  yon  burnside, 
Where  I  and  my  luve  were  wont  to  gae  ! 
I  leaned  my  back  unto  an  aik, 
I  thoucht  it  was  a  trusty  tree, 
But  first  it  bow'd,  and  syne  it  brak, 
Sae  my  true  luve  did  lichtlie  me. 

"  0  Waly,  Waly,  but  luve  be  bonnie, 
A  little  time  wliile  it  is  new; 
But  when  it's  auld,  it  waxetii  cauld. 
And  fades  away  like  morning  dew. 
Oh,  wherefore  should  I  busk  my  head  ? 
Or  wherefore  should  I  kame  my  hair  ? 
For  my  true  has  me  forsuke. 
And  says  he'll  never  luve  me  mair. 

"  Tis  not  the  frost  that  freezes  fell, 
Nor  blawing  snaws  inclemensie  ; 
'Tis  not  sic  cauld  that  makes  me  cry. 
But  my  love's  heart  grown  cauld  to  me. 
When  we  came  in  by  Glasgow  toun, 
We  were  a  comely  sicht  to  see; 
My  luve  was  clad  in  black  velvet. 
And  I  mysel'  in  cramasie. 

"  But  had  I  wist,  afore  I  kissed. 
That  luve  had  been  so  ill  to  win, 
I'd  lock'd  my  lieart  in  a  case  o'  gowd. 
And  pinn'd  it  wi'  a  siller  pin. 
Oh  !  oh  !  if  my  young  babe  were  born, 
And  set  upon  the  nurse's  knee. 
And  I  mysel'  were  dead  and  gane, 
And  the  green  grass  growing  over  mc  !  " 

These  two  samples  fairly  represent  the 
style  and  range  of  our  oldest  extant  songs. 
The  name  of  no  author  claims  them — in- 
deed, few  authors'  names  have  come  down 
to  us  from  earlier  than  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Two  of  the  seventeenth,  however, 
may  be  mentioned — Semple  of  Beltrees,  re- 
puted author  of  **  Fy  !  let  us  a'  to  the  bri- 
dal," and  "Maggy  Lauder,"  though  his 
claim  to  these  is  not  beyond  question,  and 
Lord  Yester,  maker  of  the  oldest  and^best 
set  of  words  to  the  air  of  '*  I'weedside." 

But  the  most  marked  epoch  in  the  history 
of  song  before  Burns  was  the  advent  of 
Allan  Ramsay,  and  the  publication  of  his 
"  Tea-table  Miscellany,"  a.d.  1724.  Allan 
was  born  and  lived,  till  his  fifteenth  year, 
among  the  Lead  Hills,  by  the  springs  of 
Clyde,  a  pastoral  district,  rich  in  native  songs 
and  music,  the  love  of  which  clung  to  him 
throughout  his  life,  which  was  spent  in  very 
diflerent  scenes.  When  he  was  only  fifteen 
he  left  for  ^ood  his  native  hills,  and  came 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  apprenticed  to 
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a  peruke-maker,  then  a  flourishing  trade,  as 
this  was  the  age  when  perukes  roofed  all 
fashionable  skulls.  But  as  soon  as  his  time 
was  out,  Allan  quitted  the  wig-making  trade, 
lucrative  though  it  was — a  good  wig  then  cost 
from  twenty  to  fifty  guineas — and  opened  a 
bookseller's  shop ;  choosing  rather,  in  his 
own  words,  "  to  line  the  inside  of  the  pash, 
than  to  theek  the  out."  From  this  shop 
issued,  from  time  to  time  on  single  sheets, 
Ramsay's  songs  and  other  productions,  which 
were  greedily  bought  up  as  they  appeared. 
In  1724,  they  were  all  given  to  the  world  in 
the  "  Tea-table  Miscellany,"  a  collection  of 
songs,  containing  four  distinct  kinds :  1st, 
Old  characteristic  songs,  which  had  floated 
among  the  people  "  time  out  of  mind ;  "  2d, 
Songs  of  the  same  kind,  but  changed  and 
recocted  at  the  discretion  of  the  editor  ;  3d, 
About  sixty  songs  by  Allan  himself,  with 
thirty  by  '*  some  ingenious  young  gentle- 
men, who  were  so  well  pleased  with  his  un- 
dertaking that  they  generously  lent  him  their 
assistance."  These  are  generally  headed  by, 
and  bear  the  names  of,  very  old  tunes,  and 
were  probably  substituted  for  others  of  the 
antique  stamp,  which  Allan  may  have  deemed 
too  homely,  or,  it  may  be,  sometimes  too 
coarse  for  publication.  4th,  A  number  of 
English  songs. 

The  appearance  of  this  miscellany  was  re- 
markable many  ways,  but  it  was  not  for  the 
excellence  of  the  majority  of  its  contents. 
In  truth,  we  should  not  lose  much  if,  of  the 
four  divisions,  the  last  two  were  utterly 
expunged.  For  Allan  himself  no  Scot 
but  must  entertain  a  most  kindly  feeling. 
He  was  an  honest,  social,  blithe-hearted 
*'  chield,"  not  without  a  strain  of  his  coun- 
try's humor,  and  every  way  a  patriotic  Scot. 
But  while  we  thank  him  for  what  of  our 
song*s  he  has  preserved,  we  are  provoked 
that  he  should  not  have  preserved  more  while 
he  might.  As  for  his  own  songs,  not  to 
mention  those  written  by  his  friends,  not  one 
of  them  is  of  the  highest  order.  I  am  not 
sure  that  there  is  one  of  them  all  which  a 
critical  editor,  intent  on  culling  only  the 
flower  of  Scottish  melody,  could  admit  into 
his  collection.  With  a  natural  line,  some- 
times a  genuine  verse  here  and  there,  there 
is  not  one  that  has  the  ring  of  the  true  metal 
from  end  to  end. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  Burns  never 
speaks  of  him  but  with  warmest  gratitude* 


In  his  poem  on  "  Pastoral  Poetry,"  after  la- 
menting the  scarcity  of  true  pastoral  poets, 
he  breaks  out  into  this  hearty  strain — 

"  Yes,  there  is  ane,  a  Scottish  callan — 
There's  ane  ;  come  forrit,  honest  Allan  ! 
Thou  need  na  jouk  behind  the  hallan, 

A  chiel  sae  clever  ! 
The  teeth  o'  time  may  gnaw  Tantallan, 
But  thou's  forever  ! 

"  In  gowany  glens  thy  burnie  strays, 
Where  bonnie  lasses  bleach  their  claes; 
Or  trots  by  hazel ly>shaws  and  braes 
Wi'  hawthorn  gray, 
Where  blackbirds  join  the  shepherds'  lays 
At  close  o'  day." 

But  this  applies  rather  to  his  pastoral  drama, 
**  The  Gentle  Shepherd,"  than  to  his  songs. 

The  fact  is,  that  Allan  had  a  genuine  love 
of  our  native  songs,  but  his  town  life,  and 
the  literature  then  fashionable,  were  too 
much  for  him.  From  his  fifteenth  year  he 
lived  solely  in  Edinburgh,  with  only  brief 
glimpses  of  the  country,  so  that  there  is  in 
his  would-be  pastoral  songs  an  unreality  and 
a  mawkishness,  along  with  a  co^seness  and 
obtuseness  in  the  sentiment,  if  not  in  the 
words,  very  unlike  the  directness  and  hearti- 
ness of  the  old.  Then  he  lived  among  the 
classicalities  and  frigidities  of  the  Queen 
Anne  poetry,  than  which  can  any  thing  be 
imagined  more  alien  to  our  old  minstrelsy  ! 
Can  we  wonder  that  Ramsay  could  not  set 
at  naught  its  influence,  but  tried  to  engraft 
some  of  its  refinements  on  the  old  stock  ? 
But  the  result  was  a  very  deluge  of  vapid 
classicalities,  which  had  nearly  extinguished 
the  native  fire — Scottish  lads  and  lasses  ap- 
pearing as  Damon,  Phyllis  and  Chloris,  call- 
ing the  sun  Phoebus,  and  the  moon  Cynthia, 
and  vowing  fidelity  by  Jove  and  Pallas. 

But  even  in  its  greatest  obscuration,  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  last  century,  the  an- 
cient lyrical  inspiration  never  failed.  How- 
ever those  who  were  exposed  to  the  then 
nascent  literature  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  the 
Pope  style  of  poetic  diction,  may  have  had 
their  finer  sense  of  song  dulled,  the  springs 
of  it  were  still  running  clear  in  country 
places,  south  and  north,  remote  from  such 
contagions.  In  the  very  time  that  Ramsay's 
"  Miscellany  "  was  in  its  first  access  of  pop- 
ularity, the  north  country  gave  birth,  among 
other  songs  that  might  be  named,  to  that 
well-known  and  most  sweet  melody,  both  air 
and  words,  "  O  Logie  o'  Buchan,  O  Logie, 
the  Laird."     It  was  composed  about  1736, 
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by  George  Halkett,  the  schoolmaster,  of 
Ratten,  in  Aberdeenshire,  known  in  his  day 
for  a  most  devoted  Jacobite,  who  let  loose 
many  a  strain  and  squib  in  favor  of  the  ex- 
iled family  to  float  about,  to  the  delight  of 
the  country  people  and  the  danger  of  his  own 
head.  There  is  another  as  genuine  strain, 
born  a  little  later,  in  the  north  country,  too, 
"  My  daddie  is  a  caukert  carle."  Its  author, 
James  Carnegie,  was  laird  of  Balnamoon  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Grampians,  to  the  north- 
west of  Brechin,  and  was  remembered  long 
after  as  "  a  curious  body."  He,  too,  was  a 
stanch  Jacobite,  was  out  in  the  forty-five, 
and,  after  CuUoden,  had  to  live  for  some 
time  under  hiding,  as  a  shepherd  to  one  of 
his  own  hill  farmers.  As  Carnegie's  song  is 
less  known  than  "  Logic  o'  Buchan,"  though 
of  a  not  less  genuine  stamp,  it  may  be  well 
to  give  it  here  : — 

Tune — "  Low  down  V  the  brume." 

"  My  (laddie  is  a  caukert  carle, 
He'il  no  twine  wi*  liis  gear; 
My  Minnie,  she's  a  scauldin'  wife, 
Hauds  a'  the  house  asteer. 

"  But  let  them  say,  or  let  them  do, 
It's  a'  anc  to  mc, 
For  he's  low  doun,  he's  in  the  brume, 
That's  waitin'  on  mc  : 

"  Waitinj^  on  me,  my  love. 
He's  waitinc;  on  me  r 
For,  he's  low  doun,  he's  in  the  brume, 
That's  waiting  on  me. 

"  My  Auntie  Kate  sits  at  her  wheel, 
And  sair  she  lightlies  me  ; 
But  weel  ken  I  it's  a'  envy, 
For  ne'er  a  Joe  has  she. 
But  let  them  say,  etc. 

"  My  Cousin  Kate  was  sair  beguiled 
Wi'  Johnnie  o'  the  glen ; 
And  aye  sinsyne  she  cries,  Beware 
0'  iiui.se  deluding  men. 
But  let  them  say,  etc. 

"  Gleed  Sandy  he  cam'  wast  yestreen, 
And  spiercd  when  I  saw  Pate ; 
And  aye  sinsyne  the  neehors  round, 
They  jeer  me  air  and  late. 
But  let  them  say,"  etc. 

Let  this  show  how  the  north  country  could 
still  sing  through  its  Jacobite  laird,  while 
the  ingenious  young  gentlemen  of  Edin- 
burgh were  coquetting  with  their  Chlorises 
and  their  Chloes.  But  the  south,  if  any 
thing,  outdid  the  north  in  the  exquisiteness 
of  the  songs  it  gave  birth  to  during  the  same 
age. 


How  could  it  but  sing — that  delightsome 
Border  land,  with  its  hundred  dales,  not  a 
stream  of  which  but  has  lent  its  name  to 
some  immemorial  ballad  or  familiar  melody 
— with,  midmost  of  all.  Yarrow — the  very 
sanctuary  of  song — lying  there  like  a  pen- 
sive, feeling  heart,  and  sending  through  all 
the  land  its  own  pathetic  undertone,  to  mel- 
low whatever  in  our  songs  and  character 
might  else  have  been  too  robustly  shrev/d 
or  too  broadly  humorous.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  last  century,  that  Border  land 
gave  birth  to  three  ladies,  of  three  of  its 
oldest  families,  whose  names  came  down  to 
us,  each  linked  to  and  immortalized  by  a 
single  song.  These  sweet  singers  were  Lady 
Grizzel  Baillie,  Miss  Jane  Elliot  of  Minto, 
and  Miss  Rutherford,  of  Fairnielee,  after- 
wards Mrs.  Cockburn. 

These  were  hearts  in  which  nature  was 
too  strong  to  be  chilled  by  the  fashion  of  the 
hour.  The  old  peel-houses  in  which  they 
were  born  looked  out  on  the  Border  hills, 
and  they  themselves  spent  their  youth  in 
closest  and  kindliest  intimacy  with  the  dwell- 
ers of  the  scattered  hamlets  and  "  farm- 
towns  "  among  them.  For  this  is  one  of 
the  facts  these  songs  bear  witness  to — the 
close  interchange  of  feeling  between  the 
laird's  family  and  that  of  the  humblest  cot- 
tar round  about,  long  after  feudalism  had 
ceased.  But  for  this,  these  ladies  of  gentle 
blood  never  had  sung  those  strains  that  ever 
since  have  lived  in  all  Scottish  hearts,  **  gen- 
tle and  semple  "  alike.  It  w^as  the  "  ower- 
word,"  or  refrain,  of  an  old  lament  for  the 
foresters  that  fell  at  Flodden  that  Miss  El- 
liot caught  up  and  wove  into  the  oldest  of 
the  two  sets  of  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest 
which  we  now  have — a  song  so  beautifully 
pathetic  as  almost  to  make  up  for  the  origi- 
nal dirge,  hopelessly  lost  in  our  day,  perhaps 
lost  even  in  hers.  Only  a  little  less  good,  if 
indeed  they  be  less,  are  Miss  Rutherford's 
later  words  to  the  same  air.  They  sang 
themselves  through  her  heart,  doubtless, 
while  she  lived  at,  or  when  in  after  life  she 
recalled,  the  old  enlarged  peel  of  Fairnielee, 
the  home  so  blithe  and  beautiful,  in  which 
she  was  born  and  passed  her  childhood; 
from  which  she  must  so  often  have  gazed 
over  the  Tweed  and  the  woods  of  Yair  up 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Forest  Hills.  That 
now  forsaken  mansion,  not  yet  roofless,  but 
soon  to   be  so,  standing   on  the   braeside 
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among  disappearing  terraces,  holly  hedges 
run  to  waste,  trees  few  and  forlorn  with  de- 
cay, hearing  now  no  music  but  the  Tweed 
far  below,  or  the  owlet's  cry,  or  the  wind 
soughing  through  its  cobwebbed  rooms, 
what  an  affecting  commentary  on  the  song 
first  sung  there  ! 

"I've  seen  the  smiling  of  Fortune  beguiling, 
I've  felt  all  its  favors  and  found  its  decay." 

The  other  lady  singer  I  have  mentioned 
■was  of  an  earlier  day  than  these  two,  and 
her  youth  was  cast  on  stormier  times,  which 
put  her  heart  to  proof,  and  showed  it  heroic. 
Grizzel  Hume  was  daughter  of  Sir  Patrick 
Hume  of  Polwarth,  a  stanch  Presbyterian, 
when  it  cost  something  to  be  one,  and,  not- 
withstanding Lord  Macaulay's  unfavorable 
estimate,  seemingly  a  true  patriot  and  friend 
of  freedom.     In  the  Scottish  Parliament,  all 
through  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  he  with- 
stood that  king's  despotisms,  and  for  his  free 
speech  more  than  once  suffered  imprisonment. 
He  was  one  of  a  small  band  of  Scotchmen 
w^ho  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Eng- 
lish Whigs  to  prevent  a  popish  succession — 
a  cause  for  which,  in  England,  Lord  William 
Russell  lost  his  life,  and,  in  Scotland,  Rob- 
ert Baillie  of  Jerviswood.     Baillie  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Hume,  and  when  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  it  was  time  for  Sir  Pat- 
rick to  look  to  his  own  head.     But  before 
he  could  find  his  way  beyond  seas,  his  first 
place  of  hiding  was  the  family  burial  vault 
underneath  the  parish  kirk  of  Polwarth.     In 
that  ghastly  concealment,  where,  even   by 
day,  no  light  could  enter,  he  passed  many 
weeks  of  the  autumn  of  1684,  with  no  at- 
tendant but  his  daughter  Grizzel,  then  only 
twelve  years  old,  who  each  night,  after  dark, 
made  her  way  all  alone,  from  the   family 
home  to  her   father's  retreat,  bearing  his 
food  and  what  news  she  had  been  able  to 
gather.     It  is  said  that,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  suspicions,  even  of  the  household,  she 
used  to  save  off  her  own  plate,  at  family 
meals,  the  food  she  bore  him.     During  this 
time,  her  father  wished  to  send  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Baillie,  in  his  cell,  and  to  receive 
back  some  tidings  from  him.     His  daughter 
was  the  messenger.     And  it  was  during  this 
visit  to  the  Tolbooth  that  she  is  said  to  have 
met,  for  the  first  time,  George  Baillie,  the 
son,  who  afterwards  became  her  husband. 
As  much  for  the  character  of  the  authoress 


as  for  its  own  worth,  her  single  song  is  here 
given : — 

"  There  was  anes  a  may,  and  she  loo'd  na  men ; 
They  bigj^it  her  a  bouir  down  i'  yon  glen  ; 
But  now  slic  cries  Dule,  and  wcU-a-day  ! 
Come  doun  the  green  gate,  and  come  here 
away. 
But  now  she  cries,  etc. 

"  When  bonnie  young  Jamie  cam'  ower  the  sea. 
He  said  he  saw  naething  so  lovely  as  me; 
He  lieclit  me  baith  rings  and  monie  braw 

things, 
And  were  na  my  heart  licht  I  wiid  dee. 
He  hecht  me,  etc. 

"  He  had  a  wee  titty  that  loo'd  na  me, 
Because  I  was  twice  as  honnie  as  she  ; 
She  raised  such  a  pother  'twixt  iiim  and  his 

mother, 
That  were  na  my  heart  licht  I  wad  dee. 
She  raised,  etc 

"  The  day  it  was  set  and  the  bridal  to  be ; 
Tiie  wife  took  a  dwam  and  lay  down  to  dee; 
She  mained  and  she  graned,  out  o'  dolor  and 

pain, 
Till  he  vowed  he  never  Avad  see  me  again. 
She  mained,  etc. 

"  They  said  I  had  neither  cow  nor  caff. 
Nor  dribbles  o'  drink  rins  through  tiie  draff, 
Nor  pickles  o'  meal  rins  through  the  mill-ee; 
And  were  na  my  heart  licht  I  wad  dee. 
Nor  pickles,  etc. 

"  His  titty  she  was  baith  wylie  and  slee. 
She  spied  me  as  I  cam'  ower  the  lea ; 
And  then  she  ran  in  and  made  a  loud  din, 
'Believe  your  ain  een  an'  ye  trow  na  me.' 
And  tlien  she  ran,  etc. 

"  His  bonnet  stood  aye  fou  round  on  his  brow, 
His  auld  ane  looked  aye  as  wcel  as  some's 

new  ; 
But  now  he  lets  't  wear  ony  eate  it  will  hinjr, 
And  casts  himself  dowie  upon  the  corn-bing. 
But  now  he,  etc. 

"  Were  I  young  for  thee  as  I  hae  been, 
We  should  hue  been  gallopin'  down  on  yon 

green, 
And  linkin  it  on  yon  lilie-white  lea  ; 
And  were  na  my  heart  licht  I  wad  dee. 
And  linkin  it,"  etc. 

The  last  two  stanzas  were  fence  on  the 
lips  of  Burns  on  an  occasion  first  recorded 
by  Lockhart,  and  since  repeated  by  Carlyle. 
Late  in  his  life,  when,  owing  to  suspected 
Republicanism  and  other  things,  the  respect- 
ables had  begun  to  turn  their  backs  on  Burns, 
one  fine  summer  evening,  a  friend  of  his,  rid- 
ing into  Dumfries  to  attend  a  county  ball, 
was  surprised  to  see  him  walking  alone  on 
the  shady  side  of  the  street,  while  the  oppo- 
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site  side  -n-as  thronged  by  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  drawn  together  by  the  ball,  none  of 
whom  seemed  willing  to  recognize  the  poet. 
The  horseman  dismounted,  joined  Burns, 
and  proposed  to  him  to  cross  the  street  with 
him.  He  replied,  "  Na,  na,  my  young  friend, 
that's  all  over  now,"  and  then,  after  a  pause, 
quoted  the  two  stanzas  above  mentioned. 
But  "  it  was  little  in  Burns'  character,"  adds 
Lockhart,  '^  to  let  his  feelings  on  certain  sub- 
jects escape  in  this  fashion.  He  immedi- 
ately, after  reciting  these  verses,  assumed 
the  sprightliness  of  his  most  pleasing  man- 
ner ;  and,  taking  his  young  friend  home 
with  him,  entertained  him  very  agreeably 
till  the  hour  of  the  ball  arrived."  This  in- 
cident, which  gives  an  extrinsic  interest  to 
the  song,  was  first  recorded  by  Lockhart, 
and  drew  forth  from  Carlyle  a  characteristic 
comment. 

During  Ramsay's  time,  then,  it  would 
seem  that  cur  sweetest  singers — those  who 
kept  truest  to  the  pure  Scottish  vein  of  song, 
when  the  men  with  a  smattering  of  literature 
were  doing  their  best  to  deprave  it — were 
ladies  who  lived  among  the  country  people, 
and  were  one  in  feeling  with  them.  And 
that  line  of  songstresses  which  began  at  the 
dawn  of  last  century  with  Lady  Wardlaw, 
author  of  the  battle  of  **  Hardyknute,"  and 
Lady  Grizzel,  if  it  did  begin  with  them,  has 
never  since  been  interrupted.  It  was  car- 
ried on  through  the  middle  of  last  century 
by  Miss  Elliot  and  Miss  Rutherford,  taken 
up  by  Lady  Anne  Lindsay,  authoress  of 
"  Auld  Robin  Gray,"  and,  to  pass  over  oth- 
ers, was  brought  down  to  our  own  day  by 
Lady  Nairne,  the  greatest  of  them  all.  In- 
deed, if  asked  to  name  the  singer  of  the 
half-dozen  best  Scottish  songs  after  Burns, 
I  know  not  to  whom  I  should  turn  before 
this  last-named  lady.  Lord  Cockburn  has 
portrayed  a  generation  of  vigorous,  strong- 
featured  Scottish  dames,  such  as  has  made 
cur  more  proper  fair  ones  stand  aghast. 
Those  I  have  named,  who  belonged  some  to 
the  same,  others  to  an  earlier  age,  would 
prove,  if  it  had  needed  proof,  that  there  were 
ether  things  in  our  grandmothers'  and  great- 
grandmothers'  hearts  besides  masculine  vigor 
and  trenchant  humor — other  tones  on  their 
tongues  than  fhe  unseemly  words  which  his 
lordship  has  recorded.  The  fact  is,  these 
old  dames  were  brimful  of  character,  which 
swelled  over  in  some  into  strong-mindedness, 
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or  humor,  or  sarcasm,  in  others  into  tender- 
hearted and  deep  pathos,  as  in  those  songs 
they  have  left  behind. 

Enough  has  now,  I  hope,  been  said  to 
prove  that  Burns  was  not,  as  some  think, 
the  creator  of  Scottish  song;  that  it  was  in 
vigorous  existence,  and  that  many  a  lovely 
strain  had  been  sung  up  and  down  Scotland, 
long  ere  he  was  born  ;  that  he  had  a  great 
background  of  song  to  draw  upon,  that  he 
was  born  into  an  age  and  country  with  "  an 
atmosphere  of  legendary  melody"  floating 
all  about,  and  that  his  great  merit  was  to 
have  drunk  it  into  his  heart  of  hearts,  and 
re-uttered  it  in  deeper,  clearer,  more  varied 
compass  than  it  had  ever  before  attained. 
And — a  thing  that  should  never  be  forgot- 
ten— he  purified  it.  It  could  hardly  be  that 
the  popular  heart  of  any  country  could  pour 
itself  so  freely  forth  in  all  its  moods  without 
uttering  some  things  base.  And  the  earlier 
collections  —  Herd's  for  instance  —  contain 
evidence  enough  that,  when  unrestrained, — 

"Auld  Scotland  has  a  raucle  tongue." 
And  though  among  Burns'  own  songs  there 
are  some  which  we  could  wish  he  had  not 
written,  yet  we,  who  have  inherited  his  la- 
bors, can  hardly  know  how  much  he  did  to 
purify  and  elevate  their  prevailing  tone ; 
how  many  songs  he  purged  of  their  baser 
leaven ;  how  many  tunes  which  he  found  at- 
tached to  most  unworthy  words  he  married 
to  healthy  and  beautiful  words  of  his  own. 

This  naturally  suggests  one  thought  which 
must  not  be  passed  by.  I  said,  at  the  out- 
set, that  there  is  no  mood  of  soul  unex- 
pressed in  these  songs.  To  this,  however, 
I  must  make  one  marked  exception.  Con- 
sidering what  the  Scottish  people  have  been, 
— a  devout  people  they  have  been,  notwith- 
standing all  that  modern  statistics,  urge 
against  them, — and  considering  how  they 
loved  their  songs,  it  is  strange  how  seldom 
these  contain  any  direct  expression  of  Chris- 
tian feeling  or  aspiration.  From  this  we 
might  be  apt  to  infer  that  song  belonged  ta 
one  class  of  men,  religion  to  another.  But 
any  one  who  Ims  known  our  older  Scottish: 
peasantry,  knows  that  this  is  untrue,  that 
the  devoutness  and  the  songs  did  not  dwell 
in  separate,  but  in  the  same  hearts,  so  that 
the  modern  line  is  hardly  an  exaggeration 
which  speaks  of  them  as  a  people — 

"  Who  sang  by  turns, 
The  psalms  of  David  and  the  songs  of  BurnsJ' 
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To  give  one  instance.  Margaret  Laidlaw, 
mother  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  was  known 
for  her  remarkable  piety  all  over  the  Ettrick 
Forest — a  piety  which  had  come  down  to 
her  from  ancestors  who,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  had  been  intimate  with  the 
good  Thomas  Boston,  minister  of  Ettrick. 
Yet  her  mind  was  a  very  storehouse  of  leg- 
endary lore  and  popular  melody,  from  which 
two  poets  gathered  materials  for  their  early 
inspiration.  Scott,  when  traversing  the 
Border  hills  on  his  ballad-raids,  took  down 
many  of  the  finest  in  his  "  Border  Minstrel- 
sy "  from  old  Margaret's  lips.  From  her, 
too,  her  son  imbibed  that  rich  wealth  of  leg- 
end, and  that  deep  feeling  of  the  old  super- 
stitions, which  ho  employed  his  manhood  in 
setting  to  prose  and  rhyme,  and  from  which 
he  has  woven  that  delicate  fairy  poetry  which 
has  borne  its  consummate  flower  in  "  The 
Bonny  Kilmony." 

How,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  this 
marked  absence  of  religious  feeling  from  the 
songs,  if  it  existed  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple ?  Partly  from  the  undoubted  fact,  that, 
two  hundred  years  ago  and  less,  many  of 
the  popular  songs  were  so  coarse  as  to  jus- 
tify the  ministers  in  setting  their  faces 
against  them.  Partly  also  from  another 
and  more  permanent  cause — the  divorce  that 
Scottish  religion  has  too  much  made  between 
things  secular  and  things  profane.  Song  and 
all  things  pertaining  to  it  were,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  branded  as  unchristian  by  the  relig- 
ious teachers.  Yet  the  love  of  it  was  too 
strong  to  be  thus  put  down.  It  lived  on  in 
men's  minds  a  separate  life,  railed  off  by  a 
partition-wall  from  their  conscious  religion. 
And  yet  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  nature  of 
things  for  such  a  divorce.  Even  if  there 
were  no  other  such   song,   Lady  Nairne's 


"  Land  o'  the  Leal  "  alone  would  forever  r&- 
move  the  barrier,  and  prove  how  easily  Scot- 
tish melody  can  rise  into  the  purest  air  of 
religion. 

These  songs  naturally  divide  themselves 
into  three  eras ; — ^^Songs  before  Burns ;  songs 
of  Burns  and  his  few  song-making  contem- 
poraries; songs  since  Burns.  Some  authors 
belonging  to  the  third  era  were  among  us, 
as  but  yesterday.  Many  still  in  middle-life 
remember  Hogg,  and  it  is  but  a  few  years 
since  Lady  Nairne  passed  away.  And  now 
the  question  rises  somewhat  sadly,  Is  the 
roll  of  Scottish  song-makers  forever  closed  ? 
Can  the  old  inspiration  live  and  breathe  new 
melodies  in  so  changed  a  world  ?  Have  not 
high  farming,  with  its  bothy-system  in  the 
east,  coal  mines  and  manufactories  in  the 
west,  money-getting  everywhere,  put  out 
the  old  life  of  which  song  was  the  effluence  ? 
Is  not  the  shriek  of  the  railway  whistle  scar- 
ing it  from  all  our  hills,  or  is  it  tough  enough 
to  over-live  steam,  and  normal  schools,  and 
mechanics'  institutes,  and  all  that  they  im- 
ply ?  A  question  I  do  not  care  to  enter  on. 
Only  that  beautiful  saying  of  Allan  Cunning- 
ham comes  painfully  to  mind,  *'  The  fire, 
that  burns  up  the  whins  on  the  braeside  to 
make  way  for  the  plough-share,  destroys 
also  the  nests  of  a  thousand  song-birds." 
It  may  be  so.  For  artificial  cultivation  of 
minds,  as  of  fields,  we  must  pay  many  penal- 
ties, and  the  loss  of  the  power  of  song  may 
be  of  them.  And  yet,  not  without  a  sigh 
can  we  let  it  go,  if  go  it  must.  General 
information  may  be  good,  popular  science 
good ;  and  yet  to  me  the  heart  that  can 
carol  forth  one  lilt,  with  the  true  old  melody 
in  it,  is  more  precious  than  tons  of  useful 
information,  and  whole  libraries  of  popular 
science. 


Ohymistrt. —  TTie  Times  (perhaps  under 
gome  fear  of  "  Chemos,  th'  obscene  dread  of 
Moab's  sons  ")  uniformly  writes,  not  only  in  its 
own  articles,  but  in  all  the  advertisements  and 
communications  which  it  prints,  cliymistry  and 
chymlst,  and  utterly  ignores  old  Chemos.  There 
is  in  the  Brit.  Museum  (I  cannot  refer  to  the 
catalogue,  but  think  it  is  in  an  early  volume  of 


Add.  MSS.)  a  dissertation  on  this  word;  and 
the  result  there  concluded  is,  that  it  ought  to  be 
spelt  chemist  and  chemistry.  I  observe  that  the 
best  medical  writers  adopt  this  latter  -form,  in 
honor  of  old  Chemos,  as  I  suppose  :  and  medi- 
cal men,  upon  the  ne  sutor  principle,  should  have 
credit  for  spelling  words  in  their  own  fiiculty 
with  correctness. 
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From  The  Examiner. 

Coi'7'espondence  of  King  James  VI.  of  Scot- 
land u'ith  Sir  Robert  Cecil  and  others  in 
England  dunng  the  Reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ;  icith  an  Appendix  coidaining  Papers 
Illustrative  of  Transactions  between  King 
James  and  Robert  Earl  of  Essex.  Prin- 
cipally published  for  the  first  time  from 
Manuscripts  of  the  Most  Hon.  the  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury,  K.G.,  preserved  at 
Hatfield.  Edited  by  John  Bruce,  Esq., 
F.S.A.  Printed  for  the  Camden  So- 
ciety. 

A  NOTABLE  interest  attaches  to  the  papers 
published  in  this  volume  by  the  Camden  So- 
ciety. They  throw  fresh  light  upon  the  last 
two  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  upon 
what  was  then  the  state  of  English  politics  ; 
they  give  us  very  clear  indication  of  the 
mind  of  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  while 
he  was  waiting  to  be  James  the  First  of 
England ;  and  they  help  us  to  understand 
the  last  tragical  chapter  in  the  life  of  Rob- 
ert Earl  of  Essex,  "  great  England's  glory 
and  the  world's  high  wonder,"  as  Spenser 
had  called  him.  For  each  reason  the  book 
is  valuable  to  all  students  of  that  memora- 
ble time. 

The  18th  of  February,  1601,  is  the  date 
of  the  earliest  document  here  printed.  Eliz- 
abeth was  then  in  her  sixty-eighth  year,  and 
for  three  and  forty  years  she  had  been  queen. 
To  every  one  save  herself  it  was  apparent 
that  soon  the  crown  must  be  transferred  to 
another  and  a  younger  head.  When  she 
opened  Parliament  in  this  year,  1601,  the 
mere  weight  of  her  queenly  robe  was  too 
much  for  her.  As  she  stepped  she  tot- 
tered, and  would  have  fallen  at  the  foot  of 
her  own  throne  had  she  not  been  supported 
by  some  who  were  nearest.  Nearly  every 
'day  there  was  some  fresh  warning  given. 
The  one  question  asked  most  anxiously, 
though  only  in  whispers,  all  over  England 
was.  Who  should  be  the  new  sovereign  ? 

There  was  pretty  general  agreement 
throughout  the  better  part  of  the  nation 
that  James  was  the  true  heir.  Yet  there 
were  many  real  and  supposed  difficulties  in 
the  way.  James,  it  was  urged,  though  his 
father  was  the  eldest  grandson  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  was  not  at  all  an  Englishman.  By 
law  he  had  no  right  to  inherit  a  single  cot- 
tage or  an  acre  of  land ;  how  then  could  he 
be  heir  to  the  crown  ?  Surely,  no  foreigner 
ought  to  be  king  ;  but  if  one  must  be  it  would 
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be  "  foul  scorn  "  to  the  people 
for  a  despicable  Scotsman  to  govern  them. 
It  would  be  better,  some  said,  to  crown 
James'  cousin,  Arabella,  who  by  birth  and 
residence  was  properly  English.  But  against 
her  there  was  sufficient  argument  in  her 
creed.  Not  professedly  a  Romanist,  yet 
sufficiently  Catholic  to  excite  the  fears  of 
true  Protestants,  she  found  only  a  few  zeal- 
ous supporters  in  either  party.  Then  if 
these  candidates  were  set  aside,  there  were 
nearly  a  dozen  other  competitors  for  the 
splendid  prize.  Each  grade  of  Protestants 
and  Papists  had  its  own  favorite,  and  the 
most  ardent  of  the  latter  sect  even  man- 
aged to  construct  a  title  for  the  Infanta  Is- 
abella, daughter  of  Philip  the  Second  of 
Spain.  The  claim  was  preposterous,  but 
Spanish  prowess  made  it  formidable. 

In  this  way  the  popular  mind  was  vexed 
without  much  cause.  Had  the  matter  been 
openly  discussed,  James,  notwithstanding 
the  drawbacks,  would  have  at  once  outvoted 
all  his  opponents  put  together.  But  Eliza- 
beth's temper  was  such  that  it  could  not  be 
mentioned  aloud;  least  of  all  could  it  be 
made  the  topic  of  a  controversy.  Hence 
arose  all  "  the  pamphlets  and  projects  of 
priests  and  fugitives,  who  are  always  labor- 
ing to  set  up  one  golden  calf  or  other  as 
their  fortune  or  fancy  leadeth  them." 

James  himself  was  full  of  anxiety.  He 
coveted  the  English  crown  too  much  to  bear 
with  patience  any  possibility  of  losing  it. 
"  Saint  George  surely  rides  upon  a  towardly 
riding-horse,"  he  said  in  one  of  the  letters 
now  edited  by  Mr.  Bruce,  "where  I  am 
daily  bursting  in  daunting  a  wild,  unruly 
colt."  As  early  as  1599  he  had  caused  his 
chief  nobles  to  form  a  league  for  the  safety 
of  his  person  and  the  preservation  of  his 
right  to  the  sovereignty  of  England.  He 
procured  from  his  Parliament  a  large  grant 
of  money  on  the  plea  that  he  knew  not  how 
soon  he  should  have  to  use  arms,  but  that 
whenever  it  should  be,  he  knew  his  right, 
and  would  venture  his  crown  for  it.  This 
was  in  1600,  and  just  then  he  was  plotting 
deeply  with  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

Concerning  this  nobleman's  character  we 
cannot  think  that  Mr.  Bruce's  verdict  is  al- 
together supported  by  the  evidence  which 
he  here  adduces.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  Essex  was  what  Elizabeth  had  made 
him.     In  his  youth  he  had  shown  a  mind 
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fit  for  great  things.  There  was  a  certain 
likeness  between  him  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
whose  widow  he  married.  But  whereas 
Sidney  preferred  to  go  into  disgrace  rather 
than  become  an  abject  flatterer  of  their  own 
mistress,  Essex  was  induced  to  give  up  all 
his  sturdiness  of  principle,  and,  bit,  by  bit, 
to  adapt  himself  to  all  her  foibles  and  idle 
humors.  She  made  a  plaything  of  his 
haughty  temper,  and  it  was  not  strange 
that  at  last  he  should  show  it  against  her- 
self. The  first  public  instance  of  this  was 
in  1598,  when  that  queen  having  boxed  his 
ears  and  bidden  him  go  and  be  hanged,  he 
half  drew  his  sword  and  declared  that  that 
was  an  indignity  not  to  be  taken  even  from 
a  monarch.  After  a  time  there  was  show 
of  reconciliation,  and  he  was  sent  to  Ireland 
as  Lord  Deputy.  But  when  there  he  was 
thwarted,  and  he  came  back  to  be  degraded. 
Then  he  began  to  entertain  treasonable 
thoughts,  and  he  found  an  easy  sympathizer 
in  King  James.  The  letters  which  they 
wrote  to  one  another  are  lost,  but  it  appears 
from  other  sources  that  a  proposal  was  made 
to  the  king  that  he  should  lead  an  army  into 
the  borders,  and  there  demand  a  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  right  of  succession, 
while  Essex  and  his  friend  Montjoy  each 
collected  as  many  troops  as  they  could  in 
furtherance  of  the  scheme.  To  this  James 
is  said  to  have  answered,  that  "  he  liked  the 
course  well  and  would  prepare  himself  for  it." 
But  the  king's  preparations  designedly 
occupied  longer  time  than  the  earl's.  Mont- 
joy also, — being  in  Ireland,  and  removed 
from  the  influence  of  Essex  and  Essex's  sis- 
ter, Lady  Rich,  the  famous  SteUa  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney, — thought  better  of  the  proj- 
ect. Only  Essex  remained  firm  in  his  pur- 
pose, and  time  but  quickened  his  zeal.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  joint  ambition  and 
chagrin  were  his  real  motives,  but  professedly 
he  worked  from  a  patriotic  love  of  Protes- 
tantism. He  thought,  or  pretended  to  I'link, 
that  Sir  Hobert  Cecil  and  the  other  officers 
of  state  favored  the  infanta's  title.  There- 
fore some  popular  sympathy,  besides  ail 
that  his  wit  and  grace  had  already  earned, 
went  with  him.  But  his  scheme,  growing 
out  of  the  former  one,  for  taking  possession 
of  the  metropolis  and  of  tlie  reigns  of  gov- 
ernment, and  then  calling  a  Parliament  which 
should  punish  the  Avicked  ministers,  and 
tnake  sure  the  succession  of  James,  was 


manifestly  absurd.  Its  sequel  is  weL  known. 
Before  he  could  do  any  thing  beyond  giving 
proof  of  his  treasonable  purposes,  he  was 
apprehended,  and  within  seventeen  days,  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  February,  1601,  after  a 
prompt  trial,  he  was  executed. 

James  did  not  send  an  army  to  meet  that 
of  Essex ;  but  he  sent  ambassadors  to  be 
present — if  they  had  not  travelled  too  slowly 
— at  the  earl's  death.  They  were  directed 
to  assure  Queen  Elizabeth  of  their  master's 
surpassing  love  for  her,  to  disclaim  all  con- 
nection wdth  any  practice  ever  intended 
against  her  majesty,  especially  with  that  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  to  ask  that  she  would 
do  nothing  in  prejudice  of  his  future  right. 
They  were  also  to  wait  upon  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  whom  James  believed  to  be  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Spanish  claimant;  "and  ye 
shall  plainly  declare  to  Mr.  Secretary  and 
his  followers  that  since  now,  when  they  are 
in  their  kingdom,  they  will  thus  misknow 
me,  when  the  chance  shall  turn  I  shall  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  their  requests."  But  the  am- 
bassadors did  not  fully  obey  their  orders. 
They  found  that  James  had  been  greatly 
mistaken,  and  that  Cecil  was  really  his  best 
friend.  Their  report  caused  a  complete 
change  in  the  royal  tactics,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  correspondence  which  occupies  the 
bulk  of  the  volumes  in  our  hands. 

Cecil  was  wary  and  somewhat  worldly 
wise,  as  Lord  Burleigh's  son  could  hardly 
fail  to  be.  In  his  communications  with 
James  there  was  an  amount  of  deception 
which  perhaps  had  the  plea  of  necessity,  as 
well  as  so  much  adulation  as  fitted  with  the 
habit  of  the  day.  But  on  the  whole,  the 
secretary  acted  with  admirable  wisdom  and 
propriety.  It  was  a  very  delicate  and  peril- 
ous position  which,  for  the  sake  alike  of  his 
own  interests  and  of  his  country's  welfare, 
he  had  to  hold.  He  really  loved  the  sov- 
ereign to  whom  he  owed  so  much,  and  he 
had  now  to  gloss  over  and  correct  her  in- 
firmities, and  humor  many  of  her  foibles. 
It  was  as  much  as  his  own  ofiice  or  as 
James'  prospects  were  worth  to  let  her 
know  that  he  was  paving  the  way  for  her 
successor.  Yet  it  was  quite  needful  that 
preparations  should  be  made,  if  James  was 
to  be  king,  and  in  James'  peaceful  election, 
he  saw  the  only  safeguard  against  both  civil 
war  and  foreign  invasion.  At  every  turn 
he  ran  the  risk  of  oflending  either  the  queen. 
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or  the  king, 


or  both ;  and  it  was  no  small 
credit  to  him  that,  to  use  his  own  metaphor, 
he  safely  steered  King  James'  ship  into  the 
right  harbor,  without  cross  of  wave  or  tide 
that  could  have  overturned  a  cock-boat. 

His  good  statesmanship  is  fairly  illus- 
trated in  the  first  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
the  king.  He  said  plainly  that  Elizabeth 
had  the  chief  claim  upon  him :  "  If  I  could 
accuse  myself  to  have  once  imagined  a 
thought  which  could  amount  to  a  grain  of 
error  towards  my  dear  and  precious  sover- 
eign, or  could  have  discovered  that  you  had 
entertained  an  opinion  or  desire  to  draw  me 
one  point  from  my  individual  centre,  I  should 
wish  with  all  my  heart  that  all  I  have  done, 
or  shall  do,  might  be  converted  to  my  own 
perdition."  He  could  only  help  the  king  so 
long  as  he  followed  a  wise  and  proper  course, 
and  did  not  plunge  himself  into  action  which 
would  oblige  all  honest  men,  out  of  present 
duty,  to  oppose  themselves  to  him.  "  Your 
best  approach  towards  your  greatest  end 
is,  by  your  majesty's  clear  and  temperate 
courses,  to  secure  the  heart  of  the  highest 
[i.e.,  of  Elizabeth],  to  whose  sex  and  quality 
nothing  is  so  improper  as  either  needless 
expostulations,  or  overmuch  curiosity  in  her 
own  actions ; "  but,  "  far  be  it  from  me,  if 
there  shall  be  cause,  to  persuade  you  to  re- 
ceive wrong  and  be  silent."  But  the  great 
thing  was  for  King  James  to  be  quiet  and 
patient,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  change 
which  must  happen  at  some  time,  and  to 
risk  nothing. 

James  did  his  best  to  accept  this  advice, 
or  at  any  rate,  to  seem  to  follow  it.  It  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  avoid  scheming,  but 
now  he  saw  it  expedient  to  scheme  in  an- 
other way.  Conveniently  forgetful  of  the 
plots  by  which  he  had  helped  Essex  to  his 
downfall,  he  became  meek  and  innocent  as 
a  iamb,  and  full  of  most  saintly  notions  as 
to  what  was  religious,  wise,  and  honest. 
How  could  he  expect  Heaven's  mercy,  he 
piously  exclaimed,  if  he  did  any  wrong  to 
his  neighbor,  the  like  whereof  he  would  be 
loth  to  suffer  in  his  own  honor  ?  "  It  were 
very  small  wisdom  to  climb  over  ditches 
and  hedges  and  hazard  the  breaking  of  his 
neck  for  the  sake  of  unripe  fruit,  when  by  a 
little  patience  he  might  so  easily  secure  the 
garden  key,  and  then  enjoy  the  ripe  fruits 
at  his  pleasure.  How  could  he  think  of 
hazarding  his  honor,  state,  and  person,  in 


entering  *by  violence,'  as  an  usurper,  the 
kingdom  to  which  he  was  lawful  heir  ?  " 

James  could  moralize  in  this  way  to  any 
extent ;  but  he  could  not  keep  proper  silence. 
It  was  quite  necessary  that  this  correspond- 
ence should  be  kept  secret  between  himself 
and  Cecil,  and  the  few  others  who  engaged 
in  it.  If  it  came  to  the  queen's  knowledge, 
ruin  to  everybody  concerned  in  it  would  en- 
sue. The  king's  stake  was  by  far  the  largest, 
yet  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  keep  his 
tongue  quite  free  from  unwise  gossip.  Once 
he  let  drop  some  words  which  were  caught 
up  and  communicated  to  Cecil.  Cecil  had 
promptly  to  write  back  a  strong  denial  of 
the  king's  word,  in  order  that  the  qnctticn 
might  be  dropped. 

Cecil  himself  was  very  cautious.  Sir 
Henry  AVotton  has  recorded  a  characteristic 
anecdote.  On  one  occasion,  as  it  seems, 
the  queen  bad  gone  out  of  her  palace  at 
Greenwich,  to  take  an  airing  on  Blackheath 
when  the  post  came  by.  She  asked  whence 
the  despatch  come,  and,  being  answered 
"  From  Scotland  "  ordered  that  the  packet 
might  be  brought  to  her.  Cecil  kncAv  that 
it  contained  some  letters  which,  if  dis- 
covered, would  be  like  so  many  serpents  ; 
but  he  made  great  show  of  diligence,  ran 
himself  to  take  hold  of  the  packet,  and  sent 
some  one  quickly  to  fetch  a  knife  wherewith 
to  cut  it  open.  However,  before  the  knife 
came,  he  began  to  sniff,  and  presently  put- 
ting the  packet  to  his  nose,  he  drew  it  back 
again,  telling  her  majesty  that  it  smelt  very 
ill-favoredly,  and  must  first  be  opened  and 
aired.  So  being  sent  home  with  it,  he 
managed  to  take  out  the  papers  which  he 
did  not  wish  the  queen  to  see. 

It  was  a  curious  condition  of  affairs,  when 
the  whole  welfare  of  the  nation  had  to  be 
cared  for  by  such  paltry  deception.  But 
the  secret  was  not  to  be  preserved  very 
much  longer.  Early  in  March,  1603,  the 
queen  began  to  complain :  "  I  am  not  sick, 
I  feel  no  pain,"  she  said,  "  and  yet  I  pine 
away."  For  twenty  days  she  kept  her  bed, 
eating  very  little,  and  hardly  sleeping  at  all. 
Outside  her  bedroom  there  was  great  com- 
motion. Only  Sir  Robert  Cecil  was  at 
ease  ;  and  to  all  officious  talk  ofiered  to 
him  he  avoided  giving  any  answer.  At  last 
at  midnight,  on  the  twenty-third  of  March, 
Elizabeth  fell  into  the  long-coveted  slum- 
ber.   After  two  hours  she  woke  again,  and 
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by  three  o'clock  she  was  dead.  At  six 
o'clock  next  morning  there  was  a  meeting 
of  the  Council,  and  Cecil  read  the  draft  of  a 
proclamation  which  he  had  already  sub- 
mitted to  James.  In  four  hours  more  it 
was  read  publicly  at  Whitehall,  and  every- 
where men  began  to  shout,  what  had  not 
been  shouted  for  nearly  fifty  years  before, 
''  God  save  the  King." 

The  temper  in  which  King  James  ruled 
England  is  faii'ly  indicated  in  the  letters 
which  he  wrote  during  the  two  years  pre- 
vious to  his  accession.  Indeed,  as  Mr. 
Bruce  truly  says,  "  there  was  something  in 
the  mystery  of  the  correspondence  and  the 
little  plots,  and  concealments,  and  evasions, 
and  denials  to  which  both  parties  had 
recourse  in  order  to  secure  their  secret," 
which  was  "  pretty  nearly  King  James'  idea 
of  the  perfection  of  wisdom."     There  is  the 


same  pompous  littleness  that  w-e  see  in  all 
his  public  writings  and  doings.  Next  to 
his  coveting  of  the  English  crown,  these 
letters  abound  most  in  tokens  of  his  hatred 
of  Papists  and  Puritans,  whom  he  earnestly 
besought  Cecil  to  drive  out  of  the  land.  He 
would  not  have  Romanists  persecuted. 
"  No  !  "  he  wrote  in  one  letter,  *'  I  am  so  far 
from  any  intention  of  persecution,  as  I  pro- 
test to  God  I  reverence  their  church  as  our 
mother  church ;  besides  that,  I  did  ever 
hold  persecution  as  one  of  the  infallible 
notes  of  a  false  church.  I  only  wish  that  such 
order  might  be  taken  as  the  land  might  be 
purged  of  such  great  flocks  of  them  that  daily 
diverts  the  souls  of  many  from  the  sincerity 
of  the  gospel,  and  withal  that  some  means 
might  be  found  for  debarring  their  entry 
again."  The  royal  definition  of  what  is  not 
persecution  is  a  charming  touch  of  character. 


Political  Audacity. — There  is  in  human 
nature  generally  more  of  the  fool  than  of  the 
Avise  ;  and  therefore  tliose  faculties,  by  which  the 
foolish  part  of  men's  minds  is  taken,  are  most 
potent.  Wonderful  like  is  the  case  of  boldness 
in  civil  business;  what  first?  boldness:  what 
second  and  third  ?  boldness.  And  yet  boldness 
is  a  child  of  ignorance  and  baseness,  far  inferior 
to  otiier  parts.  But  nevertheless,  it  doth  fasci- 
nate, and  bind  hand  and  foot  those  that  are 
cither  siiallow  in  judgment  or  weak  in  courage, 
whieii  are  the  greatest  part :  yea,  and  prevaileth 
with  wi.se  men  at  weak  times  ;  therefore  we  see 
k  hath  done  wondei-s  in  popular  states,  but 
with  senates  and  princes  less  ;  and  more,  ever 
upon  the  first  entrance  of  bold  ])ersons  into  ac- 
tion, than  soon  after ;  for  boldness  is  an  ill 
keeper  of  promise.  Surely,  as  there  arc  moun- 
tebanks for  the  natural  body,  so  are  there  raoun- 
tel)auks  for  the  politique  body  ;  men  that  under- 
take great  cures,  and  perhaps  have  been  lucky 
in  two  or  three  experiments,  but  want  the 
grounds  of  science,  and  therefore  cannot  hold 
out :  nay,  you  shall  see  a  bold  fellow  many 
limes  do  Mahomet's  miracle.  Mahomet  made 
tlie  people  believe  that  he  would  call  a  hill  to 
him,  and  from  the  top  of  it  offer  up  his  prayers 
for  the  observers  of  his  law.  The  people  assem- 
bled ;  Mahomet  called  the  hill  to  come  to  him 
again  and  again :  and  when  the  hill  stood  still, 
lie  was  never  a  whit  abashed,  but  said,  If  the 
hill  will  not  come  to  Mahomet,  jNIahomet  will 
go  to  the  hill.     So  these  men,  wheu  they  have 


promised  great  matters  and  failed  most  shame- 
fully, yet  (if  they  have  the  perfection  of  boldness) 
they  will  but  slight  it  over,  and  make  a  turn,  « 
and  no  more  ado.  Certainly,  to  men  of  great 
judgment,  bold  persons  are  a  sport  to  behold; 
nay,  and  to  the  vulgar  also,  boldness  hath  somo- 
wjiat  of  the  ridiculous  :  for  if  absurdity  be  the 
subject  of  laughter,  doubt  you  not  but  great  bold- 
ness is  seldom  without  some  absurdity.  Espe- 
cially it  is  a  sport  to  see,  when  a  bold  fellow  is 
out  of  countenance  ;  for  that  puts  his  face  into 
a  most  shrunken  and  wooden  posture,  as  needs 
it  must;  for  in  bashfulness  the  spirits  do  a  little 
go  and  come;  but  with  bold  men  upon  like  oc- 
casion, they  stand  at  a  stay,  like  a  stale  at  chess, 
where  it  is  no  mate,  but  yet  the  game  cannot 
stir  :  but  this  last  were  fitter  for  a  satire  than  for  a 
serious  observation.  This  is  well  to  be  weighed, 
that  boldness  is  ever  blind  ;  for  it  seeth  not  dan- 
gers and  inconveniences :  therefore  it  is  ill  in 
counsel,  good  in  execution  :  so  that  the  right  use 
of  bold  persons,  is,  that  they  never  comni^and  in 
chief,  but  be  seconds,  and  under  the  direction  of 
others.  For  in  counsel  it  is  good  to  see  dangers ; 
and  in  execution  not  to  see  them,  except  they 
be  very  great. — Bacon's  Essaj/s. 


The  Rev.  G.  G.  Perry's  "History  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  from  the  deatfi  of  Eliza- 
beth to  the  present  time,  will  be  published  in  a 
few  days  by  Messrs.  Saunders  &  Otley. 


THE    JEWEL-CASE. 


From  Once  a  Week. 
THE  JEWEL-CASE. 
On  a  bright  December  morning,  long  ago, 
— never  mind  how,  never  mind  where,  and 
never  mind  when, — I  felt  that  I  was  really 
too  busy  to  do  aught  but  please  myself ;  a 
gratifying  sensation  seasoned  with  a  spice  of 
conscience,  for  had  I  not  performed  sundry 
and  manifold  household  duties  ?  Had  I  not 
made  the  breakfast,  and  eaten  my  own  good 
share  of  it  ?  Had  I  not  dene  all,  and  said 
all,  that  was  necessary,  even  to  informing 
my  old  nurse,  houskeeper,  lady's-maid,  con- 
fidante, and  tyrant,  Mary  Bennet,  that  my 
long-raved-of  and  beautiful  friend,  Lora 
Gardiner,  was  coming  that  very  day  to  com- 
mence, organize,  and  grace  a  whole  series  of 
Christmas  festivities  ?  Had  she  not,  as  was 
lier  wont  when  any  far-famed  star  was  men- 
tioned, said :  "  Nae  doubt,  nae  doubt ;  but 
I'm  thinking  she'll  nae  be  like  the  Lady  Janet 
Johnstoun  o' Johnstoun  Ha'!"  and  had  I 
not  mentally  ejaculated,  "  Bother  her  !  "  but 
to  the  old  woman,  "  You'll  see  ;  she's  pret- 
tier, Mary,  far,  and  I  know  you'll  say  so  ?  '' 
Whereupon,  of  course,  she  had  said  :  "  Nae, 
nae,  there  wer  but  ae  Lady  Janet  in  a'  the 
warld,  and  she's  gane,"  and  wiped  her  eyes ; 
so  then  I  knew  the  curtain  had  fallen  on  that 
act  of  the  drama,  and  went  on  my  way. 

I  suppose  every  one,  at  some  period  or 
other  of  their  lives,  has  known  what  it  was 
to  feel  the  heart  lightened,  step  quickened, 
and  cheek  flushed,  with  nothing  more  or  less 
exciting  than  a  fine  frosty  morning !  Such 
was  my  own  case  ;  and  after  my  little  con- 
fab with  Mary, — or  Mrs.  Bennet,  as  she  was 
usually  termed, — I  hastened  to  put  on  a 
jaunty  hat,  warm  coat,  gloves,  etc.,  and  sally 
forth  rejoicing  ;  but  while  my  kirtie  was  un- 
dergoing the  process  of  "  kilting  a  little 
above  the  knee,"  I  could  not  resist  again 
asking  Mary,  "  AVas  Lady  Janet  really  so 
very  beautiful  ?  " 

The  old  woman  gave  a  deep  sigh ;  and 
then,  apparently  searching  for  some  one 
string  which  had  deserted  its  post,  catching 
it,  losing  it  again,  and  again  reclaiming  the 
wanderer,  which  she  tied  with  a  jerk,  con- 
tinued,— 

"  Ay,  she  wer  maire  beautiful  than  ony 
I'se  e'er  seen  ;  she  wer  winsome,  and  blithe- 
some, and  bonnie,  wi'  the  eye  o'  an  eagle, 
and  the  heart  o'  the  dove,  but"  (and  here 
her  voice  sank  to  a  tone  which  made  me 
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creep  all  over),  "  they  do  say,  up  in  my  ain 
countree,  that  though  the  Lady  Janet  John- 
stoun is  aye  dead  and  gone,  she  nae  sleeps  !  " 
After  this  last  remark,  she  observed,  taking 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  me  from  a  far  corner  of 
the  room,  *'  I'm  thinking  yer  a'  richt  noo." 

All  right ! — what  a  mockery  !  All  right ! 
When  I  felt  that  the  only  safe  mode  of  tran- 
sit from  one  room  to  another  was  by  plant- 
ing "  my  back  agin  the  wa',"  like  LcAvie 
Gordon,  and  progressing  by  a  crablike  move- 
ment, thus  having  the  comforting  assurance 
that  there  was  nothing  more  or  worse  than 
bricks  and  mortar  behind  me. 

'Twas  useless  to  indulge  (what  an  indul- 
gence !)  in  such  superstitious  fancies.  I  had 
a  walk  to  take,  and  "  things  "  to  do  ;  so  off 
I  set,  with  a  brave  look,  a  craven  heart,  and 
a  somewhat  flitting  color.  The  crisp  road 
under  foot,  and  the  bright  light  of  God's 
mercy  overhead,  tended  somewhat  to  re-as- 
sure me,  though  I  could  not  refrain  once  or 
twice  from  feeling  that  I  wished  Mrs.  Ben- 
net had  been  less  communicative  respecting 
that  bright,  particular  star  of  hers,  the  Lady 
Janet  Johnstoun  ;  and  making  up  my  mind 
that  I  would  know  the  whole  history  before 
I  Avas  many  days  older,  Aventon,  and  on,  and 
on,  like  the  old  woman  in  the  story-book, 
until  I  came  to  our  town — a  straggling,  ill- 
built  place,  with  more  children  than  mothers 
to  look  after  them,  more  dogs  than  owners, 
and  more  dirt  than  drains  ;  but  yet  it  boasted 
one  or  two  good  shops,  with  civil  trades- 
people, who  informed  you,  with  the  blandest 
of  smiles,  that  they  had  not  got  whatever 
you  might  happen  to  want,  but  would  get  it 
"  with  pleasure  "  a  fortnight  later  than  the 
day  on  which  you  required  it ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these  well-to-do  emporiums  was  one 
wretched  little  jeweller's  or  pawnbroker's 
shop,  kept  by  the  most  miserable,  thievish- 
looking  Israelite  that  ever  disgraced  a  Chris- 
tian country.  Now  this  shop  I  somewhat 
affected ;  for,  softly  be  it  spoken,  I  have  a 
weakness  for  old  china !  and  Benjamin  fre- 
quently meets  with  rare  specimens  at  a  far 
more  moderate  price  than  I  should  have  to 
pay  for  the  same  in  London  ;  therefore  I 
confess  to  hanging  about  that  dirty  old  shop. 
I  confess  to  poking  my  nose  into  that  offen- 
sive little  hole.  I  confess  to  holding  long 
conferences  with  that  dingy  old  dealer,  Ben- 
jamin Lye  !  And  on  this  particular  occasion 
I  went  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  the  direct 
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road  to  have  a  gaze  through  his  foggy  win- 
dow, where  my  attention  was  immediately 
riveted  by  the  unusual  sight  of  a  queer- 
shaped  morocco  jewel-case.  I  at  once  stepped 
in,  requesting  Benjamin  to  gratify  my  wo- 
manly curiosity  by  opening  the  closed  lid ; 
— for,  if  there  is  one  thing  which  teases  me 
more  than  another,  it  is  a  mystery.  I  al- 
ways consider  a  closed  box,  when  you  do  not 
know  what  is  in  it,  a  decided  mystery.  If 
other  people  had  had  the  same  feelings  as 
myself,  we  should  never  have  had  that  ca- 
tastrophe of  the  Mistletoe  Bough.  But  in 
the  mean  time  the  obsequious  Benjamin  was 
doing  his  best  to  make  me  happy,  by  a  sight 
of  the  contents  of  the  faded  case ;  but  no, 
it  resisted  all  his  efforts,  until  he  had  re- 
course to  a  knife,  which  seemed  of  but  little 
more  avail,  for  so  fast  as  he  moved  it  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  so  quickly  did  that 
obstinate  box  close  after  it ;  and  Benjamin 
grew  redder  and  redder  in  the  face,  until 
crimson  began  to  shine  below  the  dirt,  as 
between  each  attempt  he  gaspingly  gave  me 
the  information  that  "  been  in  ish  posses- 
shion  a  vary  long  time — brought  by  a  lady — 
vary  larsh  shum — quite  forget  it — beautiful 
goodsh  " — when  snap  went  the  knife,  open 
flew  the  lid,  disclosing  a  set  of  lovely  antique 
ornaments,  of  enamel,  gold,  and  rubies  ;  the 
set  consisting  of  ear-rings  and  four  clasps, 
varying  in  size  from  a  five-shilling  piece  to 
a  sixpence,  evidently  for  the  front  of  a  lady's 
robe.  I  was  charmed  with  them  :  the  case 
was  old,  worn,  and  faded,  but  the  jewels  were 
clear,  bright,  and  beautiful,  sparkling  in  a 
way  that  only  finest  rubies  can  do.  Then, 
where  did  these  antique  Austrian  (which  I 
at  once  knew  they  were)  ornaments  come 
from  ?  Benjamin,  of  course,  was  in  a  state 
of  benighted  ignorance  on  this  point ;  but, 
noting  my  flushed  cheek  and  greedy  eyes, 
did  not  omit  to  ask  a  very  fair  sum,  but  still 
so  little  in  comparison  with  their  real  value, 
that  I  saw  he  did  not  appreciate. them  ;  and 
after  a  very  short  parley  with  that  individ- 
ual, I  walked  ofl',  with  the  little  queer- 
shaped,  faded  case  in  my  muff',  elated  and 
happy  as  a  child  with  her  first  doll. 

How  often  so  small  an  incident  as  the 
foregoing  may  render  us  sad  or  gay ;  how- 
ever charmed  I  might  be  with  my  new  pos- 
session, a  weight  lay  on  my  heart  when  I 
recollected  that  the  only  person  to  whom  I 


could  show  it,  or  that  would  be  pleased  with 
my  pleasure,  was  faithful  Mary  Bennet. 

On  that  excellent  lady's  inspection  I  was 
more  than  usually  gratified,  for  the  good 
dame's  cheek  varied  from  the  yellow-tinted 
codling  to  the  rosy  ribston  pippin,  and  back 
again  to  the  russet,  as  she  pronounced  the 
highest  encomium  her  lips  were  capable  of. 
"  They  minded  her  strangelie  of  a  set  the 
vary  same,  worn  by  the  Lady  Janet  John- 
stoun  o'  Johnstoun  Ha'." 

The  afternoon  was  fading  from  the  jovial 
crispness  of  a  frosty  day  into  the  chill  air 
and  clinging  damp  of  a  steady  thaw,  when  I 
set  myself  about  expecting  Lora  Gardiner, 
with  the  sort  of  restless  preparation  one  is 
instinctively  guilty  of  when  it  is  for  some 
loved  one.  Four  o'clock  !  the  day  is  closed, 
and  night — or  rather  darkness — coming  on. 
Tea  things  are  on  the  Sutherland  table  by 
the  library  hearth  :  the  room  is  long;,  and,  I 
think,  somewhat  dark  ;  the  two  fireplaces, 
though  logs  are  bright  and  blazing  on  each, 
seem  as  though  one  was  for  visible,  the 
other  for  invisible,  folk.  I  don't  like  to 
think  of  the  latter,  and  have  just  placed  the 
teapot  inside  the  visible  mortal's  fender, 
when  I  hear  quick,  cheerful  carriage  wheels 
grating  on  the  drive.  I  burn  both  face 
and  fingers  in  an  attempt  to  replace  that 
Madame  FoUet  of  domestic  life,  the  tea- 
pot, on  her  tray,  and  spring  forward,  so 
heartily  glad  to  greet  ray  beauty — dear,  dear 
Lora  Gardiner ! — with  her  fair  face  and  seri- 
ous eyes,  her  winning  smile  and  atmosphere 
of  sunshine.  Yes,  though  since  we  parted, 
Lora,  your  life  has  been  past  and  done,  and 
though  your  young  blood  has  done  its  part 
to  lave  the  walls  of  Lucknow,  in  many  a 
noble  hall,  in  many  a  lowly  home,  your  name 
is  breathed  with  blessings,  and  your  mem- 
ory hallowed  with  a  tear.  AVhenever  I  think 
of  Lora,  the  familiar  epitaph  in  a  country 
churchyard  at  home  comes  to  my  recollec- 
tion : — 

"  Fear  no  more  the  summer's  sun, 
Or  tlie  stormy  winter  rages, 
Thou  thine  earthly  task  hust  done, 
Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wages." 

To  say  that  Mrs.  Bennet's  heart  was  won 
by  Lora  does  not  express  it — she  was  her 
slave  !  and  I  alm.ost  felt  jealous  to  see  how 
quickly  the  stranger  had  wound  herself  as 
much  into  Mary's  good  graces  as  myself, 
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her  nursling;  but  then  Lora  crept  swiftly 
into  every  heart,  while  I — but  I  am  but  my- 
self too  apt  to  forget  the  old  adage,  "  Love 
gets  love." 

Li  the  mean  time,  I  was  revolving  a  scheme 
for  persuading  Mrs.  Bennet  to  unravel  the 
history — the  bare  hint  of  which  always  so 
much  unsettled  me — respecting  the  family 
in  which,  or  rather  among  whose  descend- 
ants, she  had  been  brought  up,  but  of  whose 
deeds  of  daring  she  was  generally,  with 
characteristic  caution,  somewhat  shy ;  and 
I  thought  to  myself,  would  a  new  ribbon — 
bright  red — open  her  heart  and  subsequently 
her  lips  ? — would  a  douceur  of  greater  mag- 
nitude be  necessary  ?  —  under  what  cloak 
could  the  coaxing,  wheedling  measure  be 
best  disguised."^  When,  judge  of  my  sur- 
prise, on  going  into  Lora's  room  on  the 
morning  after  her  arrival,  to  hear, — but  it 
was  not  this  which  startled  me, — "  for  a'  the 
warld  just  like  ane  Lady  Janet  Johnstoun  o' 
the  Johnstoun  Ha'."  Lora's  sweet  voice  re- 
plied gently,  "  Was  Lady  Janet  very  fond  of 
you,  Mrs.  Bennet?  " 

"  Nae,  nae,  my  dear,"  expostulated  Mrs. 
Bennet,  somewhat  taken  aback  at  this  in- 
terpretation of  her  words,  "  I  ne'er  had  glint 
o'  her  bonnie  face,  but  she  wcr  cradled  at 
the  same  time  wi'  my  ain  gude  mither,  as 
wad  gladlie  ha'  died  for  her,  and  her  name's 
been  the  same  to  me  as  I've  heard  say  the 
Vargin  Mary's  is  to  some  o'  them  papishers 
ower  the  water." 

Lora  smiled  at  the  old  woman's  words ; 
but  my  entrance  interrupted  their  flow,  and 
it  was  not  until  Lora  and  I  were  leaving  the 
room  together  that  my  astonishment  reached 
its  climax. 

'*  Then  you  wont  forget  your  promise,  Mrs. 
Bennet,  and  tell  us  the  Johnstoun  history, 
to-night  ?  "  said  Lora. 

"  Weel,  weel,  my  dear,"  was  the  reply ; 
"  it's  ower  hard  to  deny  ye  ony  thing,  I'm 
thinking,  and  ye'll  get  yer  ain  way  wi'  me 
fast  eneuch." 

I  could  hardly  restrain  my  curiosity  until 
we  were  out  of  hearing. 

"  My  dear  Lora,"  I  then  exclaimed,  "  how 
on  earth  did  you  do  it  ?  " 

*'  Do  what  ?  "  she  said,  looking  surprised 
in  her  turn. 

''Do"}''  I  reiterated.  "Get  Mary  to 
promise  the  Johnstoun  history  ?     She  is  al- 


ways so  shy  of  mentioning  more  than  their 
mighty  names." 

"Well,  I  suppose,"  replied  Lora,  "that 
it  was  a  verification  of  the  old  proverb, 
'  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.* 
I  had  not  the  least  idea  of  any  difficulty, 
therefore,  when  she  spoke  so  frequently  of 
the  Lady  Janet  Johnstoun,  I  simply  asked 
her  to  tell  us  the  tale  to-night,  when  I  hope 
the  rendezvous  will  be  your  boudoir  as  usual. 
But  do  you  think,"  said  Lora,  becoming  anx- 
ious, "that  it  will  pain  the  old  woman  to 
rake  up  the  memory  of  bygone  days,  becaus3, 
if  you  do,  I'H  run  back  and  put  a  stop  to  it  at 
once ;  there  is  no  use  in  letting  the  poor  thing 
brood  over  the  thought  for  the  whole  day." 

I  answered  somewhat  pettishly, — 

"  Nonsense,  Lora,  come  along  ;  if  she 
doesn't  like  it,  I'm  sure  she  wont  do  it.  I 
don't  believe  she  has  any  objection,  only 
she  likes  to  be  coaxed  into  doing  a  thing, 
and  I  never  could  learn  how  to  do  that." 

But  as  I  gazed  on  my  companion's  trans- 
parent face,  and  noted  the  unselfish  purity 
which  shone  through,  I  recognized  for  a  mo- 
ment what  it  was  which  made  her  irresisti- 
ble to  most  people,  although  she  herself  was 
so  unconscious  of  the  attraction  ;  and  a  pang 
shot  through  my  heart  as  I  felt  how  much 
more  lovable  she  was  than  my  selfish  self, 
for  this  very  incident  had  called  my  amour 
propre  into  play,  and  the  thought  never  left 
me  during  the  next  twenty-four  hours — 
"  Mrs.  Bennet  promised  at  once  for  Lora, 
although  /  have  never  been  able  to  get  her 
to  relate  me  the  story,"  and  once  or  twice 
jealous  tears  welled  up  into  my  eyes. 

Lora  was  so  merry,  and  fresh,  and  amus- 
ing, that  the  hours  flew  past  unheeded,  as 
every  one  knows  they  do  when  a  party  of 
ladies  get  together.  But  when  two  girls 
meet,  Time's  pinions  must  ache  again  with 
the  rapidity  of  his  flight. 

Lora  was  so  deeply  interested  in  every 
thing — horses,  dogs,  books,  ferns,  flowers, 
music ;  she  did  every  thing  so  well,  and  sang, 
at  all  hours,  at  any  one's  request,  any  thing 
and  every  thing,  so  charmingly,  and  with  so 
much  enjoyment  of  the  music  herself,  that 
I  did  not  wonder  at  her  being  idolized,  for 
the  crowning  point  of  her  attractions  has  yet 
to  be  told — she  could  be  as  charmingly  quiet. 
And  let  me  give  this  hint  to  all  whom  it  may 
concern :    quietness,  repose,  or   what   our 
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neighbors  term  retenu,  is  the  most  difficult — 
nay,  I  had  almost  said  impossible — attain- 
ment. There  are  some  very  young  girls 
who,  in  the  fresh  buoyancy  of  youth,  take 
hearts  by  storm — they  are  few,  and  their 
conquests  doubtful  ;  but  a  woman,  be  she 
young  or  old,  who  charms,  simply  and  qui- 
etly, by  saying  and  doing  nothing,  ought  to 
be  ticketed  "  dangerous." 

But  once  more  let  me  take  up  the  thread 
of  my  narrative.  The  day  passed  over  so 
happily,  that  I  had  almost  forgotten  the 
Christmas-box  which  I  —  poor,  lonely  wo- 
man— had  made  myself  a  present  of,  namely, 
my  antique  ornaments,  until  the  dressing- 
bell  rang.  Guests  had  arrived,  to  be  wel- 
comed and  ushered  to  their  respective  cham- 
bers, where  fires  burned  bright  and  cheery. 
And  as  I  passed  through  the  great  hall  on 
my  way  to  my  own  side  of  the  house,  I  saw 
the  holly  and  mistletoe,  with  red  and  white 
berries  reflecting  each  from  their  bright 
leaves  the  flashes  of  warmth  wrung  from 
their  dismembered  kindred  on  the  hearth  ; 
and  I  wondered  within  myself  if  the  dead 
logs  were  recognized  by  the  fresh  boughs, 
or  exchanged  a  kindly  greeting  on  this 
Christmas  eve,  before  fading  into  dust  and 
ashes.     It  may  be  so. 

After  travelling  up  the  long  staircase,  I 
paused  to  recover  breath  by  the  side  of  the 
table  in  my  room,  on  which  still  lay  the 
faded  case,  and,  taking  it  in  my  hand,  once 
more  tried  to  open  the  obstinate  lock,  which 
resisted  my  most  strenuous  eSbrts,  until,  be- 
coming quite  vexed,  I  sat  down  determined 
to  conquer  it,  whether  I  was  thereby  ren- 
dered late  for  dinner  or  no.  At  some  time 
or  other  the  case  had  evidently  been  wet, 
consequently,  the  snap  was  somewhat  rusty 
and  out  of  order.  After  devoting  more  time 
to  the  indulgence  of  my  irritated  temper 
than  I  had  to  spare,  I  succeeded  in  forcing 
the  lid  open,  and  was  again  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  workmanship  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  stones  in  the  ornaments  ;  the 
largest  clasp  was  peculiar  in  form,  and  some- 
what thickly  made,  and  as  I  passed  it  medi- 
tatively between  my  thumb  and  finger, 
testing  its  actual  depth,  I  Avondered  what 
other  hands  had  done  the  same — who  was 
the  original  possessor — was  she  young  or 
old,  or  beautiful  or  ugly  ?  The  ornaments 
were  peculiar  in  device  ;  perhaps  some  rich 
old  woman  had  designed  and  ordered  them 


for  her  own  personal  adornment,  wearing 
them  on  her  rich  dress,  where  the  jewels  had 
flashed  and  sparklqd  with  every  rise  and  fall 
of  her  stout  matronly  bosom. 

But  this  idea  was  unpleasing.  I  preferred 
to  think  them  the  property  of  some  fair  and 
gentle  Austrian  maid,  who  had — but,  good 
gracious  !  here  my  surmises  were  interrupted 
by  my  thumb  nail  slipping  into  a  chink 
hitherto  indiscernible  at  the  back  of  the  large 
clasp,  and  prosecuting  my  discovery  care- 
fully, though  with  breathless  interest,  I  re- 
moved a  slide  thin  as  a  wafer,  and  there,  in 
all  its  simple  glory,  lay  a  lock  of  golden  hair, 
covering  a  miniature  painting  of  a  man's 
face.  There  was  nothing  to  mark  the  charac- 
ter or  station  of  the  original,  therefore  I  say 
"  a  man's  face  ;  "  but  if  ever  physiognomy 
showed  the  distinctive  traces  of  nobility,  this 
was  a  king's  !  And  even  in  the  bright  warm 
atmosphere  of  my  room,  amid  the  noises  of 
a  house  full  of  people,  I  quailed  before  the 
indomitable  eyes  and  silent  majesty  of  the 
picture. 

The  dinner  bell  pealed,  but  it  was  not  its 
sound  which  made  my  hands  tremble  as, 
swiftly  replacing  the  little  slide,  and  ringing 
loudly  for  Mrs.  Bennet,  I  commenced  a  far 
more  hasty  toilette  than  was  my  custom. 
Her  exclamation  on  entering  the  room,  "Ech, 
sirs  !  My  puir  bairn,  but  yer  pale  and  wearie, 
I'll  just  ha'  to  trick  ye  up  like  a  babie ! " 
did  not  rouse  me.  I  drank  the  sal-volatile 
administered  by  her,  and  ran  down-stairs, 
long  after  the  gong  had  growled  its  hos- 
pitable summons,  feeling  as  if  still  in  a  dream 
— a  dream  of  which  the  golden-haired  chief, 
knight,  or  noble  was  the  mysterious  Alpha 
and  Omega.  The  chatty  Life  Guardsman, 
who  had  the  honor  of  handing  me  in  to  din- 
ner, must  have  considered  me  a  remarkably 
stupid  person,  as  my  interest  in  him  was  but 
to  judge  from  his  well-turned  head  whether 
the  chief  (so  I  will  call  him)  of  my  Austrian 
jewels  would  have  been  worse  looking  with 
any  covering  on  the  throat,  and  I  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  portrait  was  so  small 
that  to  have  introduced  drapery  would  have 
been  impossible.  Even  the  sight  of  Lora's 
radiant  beauty,  so  prettily  set  off"  by  white 
silk,  looped  up  with  the  large  red  cactus 
flowers,  failed  to  divert  my  mind  from  the 
kingly  face  and  lock  of  yellow  hair.  And 
it  was  a  relief  when  the  last  song  had  been 
sung,   the  last  reel  footed,  the  last  good- 
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night  uttered,  even  to  that  very  last  in  the 
rooms  of  my  guests  where  courtesy  obliged 
me  to  see  if  they  had  every  thing  they  needed ; 
but  the  last  came  at  last,  and  I  flew  to  my 
chamber  to  prepare  as  quickly  as  possible 
for  the  history,  which  somehow  appeared  to 
have  a  greater  interest  for  me  than  ever ; 
staying  a  few  moments,  however,  with  se- 
cured door  to   contend  with  the  obstinate 
clasp,  and  take  another  look  at  my  treasure. 
With  reverent  hands  I  lifted  the  lock  of  silky 
hair  and  gazed  on  the  steadfast  brow,  when 
it  occurred  to  me  to  use  a  powerful  magni- 
fying glass  which  I  had  to  see  if  I  could  dis- 
cover any  inscription  or  name  ;  when,  judge 
of  my  surprise,  nay,  almost  terror,  when  I 
read  in  distinct  little  white  letters  these  three 
words  ;    "  Archdale.    Mon  Cceur,"  written 
immediately  beneath  the  face,  where  drapery 
would  have  commenced  !      The  inexplicable 
feeling  of  sorrow  which  I  had  on  deciphering 
these  words  almost  drew  tears  from  my  eyes, 
and  I  replaced  the  lock  of  hair  as  gently 
and  tenderly  as  though  it  had  belonged  to— - 
well,  mon  cceur ;  and  once  more  closing  the 
obstinate  case,  which  I  had  conceived  a  re- 
spect   for,   knowing    what  it    so    jealously 
guarded,  I  went  into  the  adjoining  room  to 
await  the  entrance  of  Lora  and  Mrs.  Bennet. 
A  strange  feeling  rendered  me   silent  on 
the  subject  of  my  discovery,  and  my  thoughts 
were  far  away  during  the  earlier  part  of  Mrs. 
Benuet's  narrative,  which,  however  soon  at- 
tracted my  wandering  attention,  the  name 
of  Lady  Janet  being  in  itself  a  talisman. 

^  Peace  was  an  unco'  strange  word  for  a 
Christian  countree,"  commenced  Mrs.  Ben- 
net,  "  in  the  Lady  Janet  Johnstoun's  day. 
Mony  a  braw  lad,  understanding  not  its 
meaning,  wud  fain  be  lying  stark  and  cauld 
on  the  muir  than  be  thocht  a  mon  o'  peace, 
believing  it  to  be  what  we  ca'  coward ! 
There  was  never  but  ane  o'  that  likes  in  the 
Johnstouns,  least  o'  a'  amang  the  women, 
matron  or  maid  ;  for  if  it  was  nae  the  ca'  o' 
their  time  to  strike  the  blow,  there  was  ne'er 
an  ane  but  could  stan'  like  the  rocks  their- 
seives  to  endure  ;  and  I'm  thinking  that  wer 
the  courage  o'  the  martyrs  !  The  Lady  Janet 
Johnstoun's  father  wer  a  soldier  and  a 
saint  if  one  e'er  stepped  this  earth — what  in 
my  ain  countree  they  aye  ca'  *  leal  and  loyal 
and  trew ' — and  oh,  Gude  save  us  !  if  ever 
saint  wer  worshipped  here,  he  wer,  the  brave, 
trew,  old  soldier,  by  his  child  the  Lady  Janet 


Johnstoun.     He  had  several  brothers,  but 
they  a'  died  away  wi'out  leaving  any  surviv- 
ors, except  his  youngest  brother  Kenneth, 
who  lived  to  pruve  his  sel'  ane  o'  the  deil's 
handy   tools,   and    wha  liked  his   master. 
This  one,  Kenneth,  had  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter, Joan  5  the  son's  name  wer  Patrick.     I 
mind  me  not  distinctly  o'  a'  the  bye  ways 
and  sly  ways  by  which  Kenneth  mair  na' 
half  ruined  the  Lady  Janet's  father  ;  but  I 
have  heard  my  mither  tell  that  if  the  Lady 
Janet  could  ha'  gien  her  heart's  bluid  drop 
by  drop   for  her  father,   'twould  ha'  been 
dune,  wi'  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  privi- 
lege.    And  sae  she  did,  puir  thing  !  but  nae 
in  a  way  as  she  recognized.     Sin'  the  time 
she    wer    cradled,   there    had    been    troth 
plighted  'twixt  her  and  her  cousin  by  her 
mother's  side,  the  Lord  Archdale  of  Evry, 
the  ainlie  son  and  chief  o'  a'  that  ilk — ane 
as  wad  ha'  conferred  honor  to  onnie  throne 
he  sat  upon ;   and  next  to  her  father,  the 
Lady  Janet  luved  him,  for  he  wer  worthie 
of  a'  a  woman's  faith  and  love.     When  Ken- 
neth and  the   deil   together  had  rendered 
Lady  Janet's  father  nigh  upon  a  ruined  man, 
wha  suld  come  forwards  then  but  the  son 
Patrick,  saying,   '  Only  be   my  wife,  Lady 
Janet  Johnstoun,  and  your  father's  a  free 
mon  again — free  in  his  castle  and  in  his  ha' 
— free  frae  debt  and  all  that  he  shrinks  frae,' 
or  words  to  that  effect ;  for,"  continued  Mrs. 
Bennet,  humbly,  "  it's  nae   likely  that  my 
puir  tongue  can  say  the  things  as  they  would 
be  said  by  the  Lady  Janet,  and  nobles,  and 
yerls  o'  her  kin.     I  ken  but  the  facts,  and 
maun  be  content  to  relate  tlicm  as  best  I 
can,  craving  yer  remembrance  that  they  of 
whom  I  speak  wad  nae  utter  sounds  like  yer 
auld  nurse,  Mary  Bennet." 

We  begged  her  to  proceed  in  her  tale, 
Lora  leaning  her  chin  on  her  hand  listening 
with  breathless  attention. 

"  Weel  a  day,"  continued  Mrs.  Bennet, 
*'  her  father  wad  nae  ha'  said  a  word  to  cross 
his  darling's  heart,  but  she  kenned  a',  and 
that  wer  enough  for  the  Lady  Janet,  and  she 
spake  up,  honorable  and  bold,  to  Sir  Pat- 
rick.    Said  she, — 

"  *  Ye  ken,  Sir  Patrick,  that  I  hae  nae 
heart  to  give  ye ;  sin'  I  was  a  wee  babe,  it 
has  been  in  my  Cousin  Archdale's  keeping ; 
but,  for  my  father's  sake,  gien  ye  will  accept 
of  sae  puir  a  thing,  sae  loveless  a  gift,  here 
is  my  hand,  and  I  will  be  yer  wife,  faithful 
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and  true,  till  death.'  He  took  her  at  her 
word,  and  her  father  never  kenned  'twas 
aught  agin  her  inclination,  for  she'd  never 
do  a  richt  thing  by  halves :  and  but  twice 
after  that  saw  she  ever  her  Cousin  Arch- 
dale.  The  first  time  'twas  to  bid  him  fare- 
well. They  met  on  the  open  muir,  the  sun 
shining  bright  abuve  their  heads,  and  my 
ain  mither  stood  by  her  side,  and  grat,  puir 
thing  !  as  if  'twer  her  heart  wer  breaking ! 
— grat  sae,  that  she  heard  but  little  of  a' 
they  said.  But  for  a'  sae  braw  and  lustie  as 
Lord  Archdale  wer,  when  he  cam  to  meet 
the  Lady  Janet,  stanning  before  her  wi'  his 
bonnet  in  his  hand,  and  the  fresh  breeze  blow- 
ing his  golden  hair  like  a  glory  frae  his  brow ; 
for  a'  sae  brave  a  mon  as  he  wer,  when  'twas 
ere  a  foe  or  the  oppressor  of  his  clan  as  stood 
before  him,  he  quailed  and  sank  before  the 
doom  o'  parting  frae  his  true  love,  the  Lady 
Janet  Johnstoun.  And  my  mither  said  that, 
with  her  ain  characteristics,  even  in  her  sor- 
row, she  thought  but  o'  comfortin'  him.  At 
last  the  Lady  Janet  tuke  his  hand  sae  fond- 
lie  in  baith  o'  hers,  and  said,  *  Archie,  mon 
coBur,  God  be  with  ye,  and  lighten  every 
pang  that  I  had  hoped  to  share.  Farewell ! 
ye'ii  think  nae  mair  o'  me,  Archie  ! '  Lord 
Archdale  luked  in  her  face  as  tho'  'twer  his 
last  iuke  at  aught  below,  and  saying,  *  Nae 
mair  than  Heaven,  Janet,'  turned  awa'  a 
trembliii'  heartbroken  mon.  My  mither  led 
her  hame.  She  never  spoke  a  word,  or 
seemed  to  make  a  sorrow  o'  the  parting  frae 
her  cousin,  but  her  bonnie  face,  where  the 
red  rose  used  to  dwell,  turned  like  marble, 
and  no  one  ever  saw  a  gleam  o'  color  in  her 
cheek  again,  save  once,  as  ye  will  hear. 

"  Sir  Patrick  was  very  proud  of  her,  and 
so  far  as  it  lay  in  his  niggardly,  ungenerous, 
coward's  nature  to  be  so,  wer  kind  to  her, 
and  preparations  for  the  wedding  went  on 
brawlie  ;  kingsfolk  cam  speeding  ower  the 
hills,  gentles  o'  a'  high  degree  frae  far  and 
near  ;  but  the  Lady  Janet  sat  in  her  bower 
alone,  and  never  seemed  to  care  for  aught 
but  tending  on  her  father.  She  who'd  fly  a 
hawk,  or  hunt  a  hound,  or  rein  a  horse  bet- 
ter and  braver  than  the  best,  had  lost  all 
heart  for  onnie,  save  her  duty  to  him.  'Twas 
in  the  winter  time,  and  each  cauld  blast 
seemed  to  shake  the  auld  mon  waur,  and 
Sir  Patrick  hurried  on  preparations  for  his 
wedding,  in  such  a  fashion  as  mony  deemed 
unseemly.     The  day  cam  at  last,  and  the 


Lady  Janet,  wi'  her  voice  as  firm  as  her 
heart  wer  cauld,  said  the  words  that  gave 
herself  away ;  but  her  eyes  ne'er  sought  the 
bridegroom,  dark  and  lustrous  as  they  were ; 
they  ne'er  turned  on  ony  but  the  auld  mon 
by  her  side,  her  father. 

"  The  blow  cam  at  last,"  continued  Mrs. 
Bennet,  wiping  her  eyes,  for  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  her  story  they  had  frequently 
overflowed.     "  The  Lady  Janet's  father  wer 
found  dead  on   the   floor  o'  her  chamber, 
when  she  had  na'  been  a  wedded  wife  a 
month.      They  feared  to  tell  her   the  sad 
news  ;  for  them  as  kenned  him  best,  said  as 
how  it  wer  the  loss  o'  his  child  as  killed  him 
— the  loss  o'  her  who  sold  hersel'  to  save 
him !     But  when  she  heard  it,  she  took  it  a' 
like  a  stane,  and  ne'er  a  muscle  o'  the  white 
face  muved ;  but  when  she  saw  my  mither, 
she  said — and  I  often  mind  me  of  her  words 
— '  A'  the  rivers  rin  into  the  sea,  Mary,  and 
are  lost !     All  my  trouble's  lost  in  this,  and 
I  shall  never  feel  again.'     Puir  thing,  she 
wer  mistaken !     Her  father  wer  a  stern,  just 
mon ;  fierce,  if  onnie  wranged  him,  mair  gen- 
tle still,  if  onnie  needed ;  but  none  dare  say 
the  word  that  was  untrue  within  his  ken,  or 
lichtlie  him  so  much  as  a  shadow,  e'en  when 
seas  rolled  between,  so   long  as   he  were 
standing  on  the  hill's  blue  heather!     But 
when  he  were  dead  and  gone,  without  or 
kith  or  kin,  save  the  Lady  Janet  and  his 
brother,  the  deil  put  into  the  mouth  o'  Ken- 
neth to  speak  slightinglie  and  wi'  disparage- 
ment o'  the  auld  mon,  the  Lady  Janet's  fa- 
ther— put  it  into  their  cowardlie  hearts  to 
say  what  the  father  o'  lies  would ;  because 
there  wer  nane  but  a  puir  woman  to  gainsay 
him.     And  the  Lady  Janet  heard — heard  all 
they  would  invent,  wi'  naught  but  her  sim- 
ple word,  simple  and  trew  as  her  puir  fa- 
!  ther's  would  ha'  been,  to  contradict  them. 
And  they  who  saw  her,  said  the  Lady  Janet's 
{ face,  mild  and  gentle,  and  brave,  and  queen- 
like as  it  always  wer,  became  strange,  wi' 
an  eerie  glance  in  her  large  dark  eyes, — a 
j  look  like  the  look  of  a  stag  at  bay ! 
j      "  'Twas  unco'  remarkable,  to  say  nothing 
I  more  o'  the  itiatter,"  continued  Mrs.  Ben- 
'  net,  who,   like   many   Scotch  women,  was 
I  somewhat   superstitious,   **  'twas   unco'  re- 
j  markable,  to  say  nothing  more  o'  the  mat- 
I  ter,  that  about  this  time,  in  a'  the  glens, 
and  in  a'  the  ways,  might  be  heard  the  auld 
I  Johnstoun  strathspey :  sometimes  ye  might 
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find  the  instrument  and  the  mon,  oftner 
not ;  but  what  wer  remarkable  wer,  that 
a'most  every  Hielandmon  o'  a'  the  clan  wer 
heard  singing  strange  words  to  the  auld 
tune,  and  nane  could  tell  fra  whence  they 
came.     I  mind  me  of  them  noo, 

"  *  We  answer  to  thy  voice, 
Lady  Janet  o'  the  Ha' ; 
Be  it  late  or  earlic, 
We  answer  to  thy  ca'. 

"  '  Sweethearts,  wives,  and  mithers, 
We  leave  them  ane  and  a' ; 
We're  comin',  Lady  Janet, 
We  answer  to  thy  ca'. 

*'*0'er  the  muir  and  mountain, 
O'er  the  water's  fii', 
We're  comin',  Lady  Janet, 
We  answer  to  thy  ca'. 

" '  Frae  distant  land  or  countrie, 

Frae  near,  or  far  awa'. 

We're  comin',  Lady  Janet, 

We  answer  to  thy  ca'. 

*"Ha'e  we  hames,  or  wives,  or  bairnies, 
Or  ha'e  we  nane  at  a', 
We're  comin'.  Lady  Janet, 
,  We  answer  to  thy  ca'. 

" '  We'll  fire  nae  light  or  beacon, 
We'll  need  just  nane  at  a'. 
We'll  ha'e  the  licht  o'  yer  eyes  sae  bright, 
Lady  Janet  o'  the  Ha'. 

" '  We'll  need  nae  pibrochs  ploying. 
We'll  say  just  naught  at  a', 
But  strike,  and  live  or  die  for 
The  Johnstouns  o'  the  Ha'. 

"  '  Then,  we're  comin',  Lady  Janet, 
Do  ye  hear  us,  ane  and  a'  ? 
We  answer  to  thy  spirit, 
Queen  o'  the  Johnstouns  a' ! ' 

*'  Sir  Patrick  took  it  a'  darklie  and  silent- 
He,  as  wer  his  fashion,  and  ne'er  stood  up 
for  his  wife's  father,  or  so  much  as  turned 
his  head  to  save  her  a  pang,  but  contrary- 
wise,  seemed  as  if  'twere  something  he  would 
e'en  brave  out ;  and  'twer  about  this  time, 
when  every  one  belonging  to  the  Lady  Janet, 
or  any  o'  the  Johnstouns,  felt  that  some- 
thing wer  hanging  o'er  the  clan,  though  they 
didna  richtlie  ken  what,  that  he  must  needs 
summon  a'  the  folk  round  about  for  mony 
a  mile  to  a  gran'  ball !  At  that  time  nae- 
body  could  mak'  oot  for  why. 

"  My  mither,  wi'  mony  anither  o'  the  peo- 
ple, wer  there  in  the  great  ha',  to  see  all  as 
wer  to  be^een,  and  there  were  more  than 
Sir  Patrick  reckoned  for,  before  the  night 
wer  over. 

*'  They  say  the  Lady  Janet  looked  like  a 
spirit  in  her  white  satin  robe  (ane  o'  Sir] 
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Patrick's  petty  oppressions  being  that  he 
wad  na  permit  her  to  wear  the  garb  o'  sor- 
row for  her  father),  a'  fastened  like  her  hair, 
wi'  jewels,  which  were  dim  beside  the  glit- 
tering hunted  gleam  o'  her  eyes ;  and  next 
to  her,  for  remarkableness,  wer  Sir  Patrick's 
sister,  the  Mistress  Joan ;  her  face  wer  dark 
and  heavy,  like  her  brother's,  wi'  a  look  in 
it  that  alway  turned  a  child  or  dog  away. 
My  mither,  of  course,  could  only  see,  nae 
hear  aught  except  the  music  j  but  when  the 
nicht  wer  far  advanced,  and  the  earlie  win- 
ter's morn  wer  comin',  she  saw  the  Lady 
Janet  (as  had  been  standin'  wearie  against 
ane  o'  the  pillars  of  the  ha'  for  half  an  hour 
or  more)  speaking  to  Sir  Patrick's  sister, 
Joan.  And  gradually  the  music  ceased,  and 
folks  gathered  round  to  hark  to  what  they 
wer  saying ;  and  my  mither,  for  a'  she  wer 
but  a  servant,  wer  the  Lady  Janet's  foster 
sister,  and  so  she  forced  her  way  in,  and 
stood  amang  the  lords  and  ladies  too,  un- 
noted of,  and  listening.  She  just  cam  in 
time  to  hear  Mistress  Joan  say  scoffinglie, 
'And  is't  for  this  ye  glour  sae  stranglie 
upon  me,  my  Lady  Janet  ? ' 

"  *  It  is,'  said  Lady  Janet,  *  because  ye're 
your  father's  dochter!  I  ha'  nae  power,* 
continued  she  despairinglie,  '  I  ha'  nae 
power,  for  I  am  but  ane  puir  simple  woman 
again  a  powerful  craftie  mon,  assisted  by 
the  father  o'  a'  such  lies.  But  I  can  show 
what  I  would  do  had  I  the  power '  (and 
here  her  sma'  hand  clenched  sae  that  the 
flowers  she  held  fell  withered  at  her  feet) ; 
*  and  may  your  father.  Mistress  Joan,  be  ten 
thousand  times  dishonored,  in  his  life  and 
in  his  death,  for  every  word  by  which  he's 
tried  to  lichtlie  mine ! ' 

"  Mistress  Joan  looked  almost  afraid  as 
the  words  were  said,  and  a  stillness  fell  over 
a'  as  the  Lady  Janet  leaned  wearilie  back 
again  the  marble  pillar,  which  wer  white 
like  her  face  ;  when  suddenlie  a  clear  voice 
spoke  like  a  clarion  in  the  hush  of  all  around, 
and  him  as  had  ne'er  been  seen  sin'  they 
parted  on  the  muir.  Lord  Archdale,  stood 
amang  'em  a',  and  his  hand  grasped  his 
dirk  as  he  said,  '  For  ae  kis  o'  yer  bonnie 
moo.  Cousin  Janet,  I'll  tear  his  lying  tongue 
out  frae  his  lips,  and  fling  it  to  the  dogs  ! ' 

"  Lady  Janet  sprang  forward,  saying,  *  A 
hundred,  Archie  !  and  God  bless  ye  ! ' 

"  I'll  no'  say  he  took  sae  mony  less,  ere 
he  loosed  her  from  his  arms,  and  left  the  hu*, 
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followed  ane  and  a'  by  the  nobles  and  gen- 
tles, and  his  ain  men,  but  none  could  tell 
for  Avhy  the  music  maun  ever  add  its  voice 
to  the  rest,  and  struck  up  the  auld  John- 
stoun  strathspey.  And  there  wer  fierce 
muttering,  and  hurrying  to  and  fro,  and  the 
dark  nicht  wer  lichted  by  eyes  and  blades 
mair  na  torches.  The  Lady  Janet,  mair 
proudlie  than  had  e'er  been  seen,  followed 
her  husband  frae  the  deserted  room,  and 
what  passed  between  them  nane  may  tell, 
for  strange  as  it  may  seem  she  wer  but 
seldom  seen  again. 

"  Troubles  followed  fast  upon  her  foot- 
steps ;  the  Lord  Archdale  wer  found  foulie 
slain,  and  nigh  upon  hacked  to  pieces  by 
the  road-side  on  that  same  nicht,  and  nane 
could  tell  by  whom  the  cowardlie  deed  had 
been  done.  And  there  wer  hardlie  any  but 
what  rejoiced — strange  rejoicing ! — when 
Kenneth,  Sir  Patrick's  father,  wer  found  in 
his  ain  braid  chamber,  decked  about  wi' 
every  device  to  pamper  the  heart  o'  mon, 
but  dead,  and  wi'  his  tongue  cut  oot  frae 
the  mouth.  Nane  can  tell  or  imagine  the 
deadlie  vengeance  or  horror  of  a  Hieland 
feud ;  it  wer  characteristic  of  such  that 
in  the  dead  hand  wer  a  scroll  o'  paper,  and 
written  on  it  i'  bluid  wer  these  strange 
words : — 

"  *  Lords  and  gentles,  hearken. 

And  remember  what  ye've  heard  : 
Be  it  late  or  earlie, 

Archdale  Evry  keeps  his  word.* 

"  The  perpetrator  o'  the  deed  wer  ne'er 
discovered,  but  'twer  evident  that  retribu- 
tion had  followed  the  dead  mon,  and  the 
orphan's  tears  had  furrowed  a  track  for  sor- 
row up  to  his  ain  threshold.  The  Lady 
Janet's  gleaming  hunted  eyes  wer  about  to 
close  on  the  path  once  sae  bright,  and  then  sae 
dim,  and  I'm  thinking,  puir  thing,  that  she 
might,  and  perhaps  does  now,"  said  Mrs. 
Bennet,  in  a  voice  that  thrilled  through  me, 
"sigh  for  the  rest  which  folks  say  she's 
never  found. 

"  Soon  after  this  time,  Sir  Patrick  maun 
e'en  choose  ane  o'  the  cauldest,  bitterest 
days  o'  winter,  when  storms  o'  wind  and 
snovv^  wer  raging  fierce,  to  drag  the  Lady 
Janet  frae  the  ingle-nuik  where  she  aye  sat 
noo  dreaming  nane  could  say  o'  what; 
— maun  drag  her  to  gang  wi'  him  to  visit 
his  ill-favored  sister.  Mistress  Joan. 

**  The  Lady  Janet,  ne'er  in  a'  the    days 


that  passed  sin'  Lord  Archdale's  death,  sae 
long  as  she  lived,  ne'er  gainsaid  her  hus- 
band in  ony  thing,  and  some  even  went  sae 
far  as  to  say  that  a  shadow  o'  sorrowful 
tenderness  for  her  wer  sometimes  seen 
athwart  his  savage  face  ; — it  wer  but  a  pass- 
ing gleam,  called  forth  by  some  act  of 
obedience,  perchance,  or  unselfishness  on 
her  part,  or  may  be  some  service  performed 
for  him  by  the  thin,  shadowy  hands,  which 
had  never  sought  his  in  love  for  a'  they'd 
been  mon  and  wife  a  year. 

*'  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  started  in  the  face 
o'  the  beating  hail  and  drifting  snow,  though 
warned  by  a'most  a'  the  men  about  that  a 
fearful  nicht  wer  comin'  on.  There  were 
twa  roads  ye  maun  ken  to  Lowereslie,  where 
the  Mistress  Joan  held  her  rigid  sway.  The 
langest  road  wer  the  onlie  one  as  wer  pass- 
able except  in  summer  weather,  and  by  this 
they  started,  arriving  safe  at  the  frowning 
Ha'  where  Mistress  Joan  were  closeted 
long,  long  wi'  her  brother,  leaving  the  Lady 
Janet  alane,  in  the  cauld  room,  wi'  as  sma* 
courtesie  as  could  be  observed,  until  the 
gloom  o'  the  short  winter's  day  closing  in, 
warned  Sir  Patrick  to  hasten  his  departure  ; 
but  the  gloom  o'  winter  wer  as  sunshine 
compared  wi'  the  gloom  upon  his  browe,  as 
he  persisted  sternlie  and  obstinatelie,  as  wer 
his  wont,  in  ganging  hame  by  the  nearer 
road,  by  which  they'd  have  to  cross  the 
ferry. 

"  Pve  often  heard,"  said  Mrs  Bennet, 
gazing  steadfastly  into  the  fire,  "  that  when 
the  shadow  o'  death  is  closing  round,  the 
mightie  One  is  permitted  wi'  his  huge 
wing  to  touch  those  he  is  about  to  grasp,  so 
that  unconsciouslie  to  themselves  they  are 
warned  to  make  their  peace  wi*  a'  men 
before  departing  on  their  lonely  road.  The 
Lady  Janet  might  ha'  felt  the  icie  touch, 
or  read  her  doom  in  Sir  Patrick's  face,  for 
as  she  turned  to  leave  the  inhospitable  ha's 
o'  Lowereslie  she  stopped,  then  hurried  back 
to  where  Mistress  Joan  stood  wi'  the  sinister 
smile  upon  her  face,  watching  their  depar- 
ture ;  and  wi'  her  foot  upon  the  threshold, 
held  out  her  little  trembling  hand,  and  the 
hunted  eyes  looked  up  beseechinglie  at 
her  sister-in-law  as  she  said  qui^lie,  *  Joan, 
let  us  part  friends  this  winter's  night ;  for 
a'  that  I  ha'  wronged  yein,  in  thought  or  word 
have  mercy,  and  forgive  me  now.' 

"  Joan  looked  at  her  as  though  she  wer 
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demented,  and  said  sneerlnglie,  *  The  Lady- 
Janet  Johnstoun  sue  for  pardon !  What  new 
game  is  this  ?  Forgive  !  and  wherefore  now, 
may  I  make  bold  to  ask  ? ' 

"  Lady  Janet  clasped  her  hands  together. 
*  I  canna  say,  Joan,  but  in  the  name  o'  Him 
that  rules  seedtime  and  harvest,  frost  and 
snow,  part  friends  "wi'  me  the  nicht.' 

"  Sir  Patrick  had  also  turned  back,  and 
hearing  the  last  words,  seized  her  roughlie 
by  the  arm,  and  dragged  her  away,  the  fiend- 
ish laugh  o'  Mistress  Joan  wringing  in  their 
ears.  She  said  na  mair,  and  nothing  in  re- 
ply to  his  taunts  at  her  strange  humilitie — 
her  silence  seeming  as  though  it  provoked 
him  more  na  words  could  hae  done — until 
when  they  came  to  the  ferry  themon  Sandie 
ventured  to  say  that  'twer  as  much  as  a  mon's 
life  wer  worth  to  ferry  him  o'er  the  nicht, 
nearly  dark  as  it  wer,  wi'  nae  but  the  fitful 
light  o'  the  moon,  which  the  clouds  were  so 
continuallie  crossing,  that  'twer  but  little  bet- 
ter than  total  darkness.  When  Sandie  ven- 
tured to  say  that  'twer  unsafe,  Sir  Patrick 
made  as  though  he  wad  ha*  struck  at  him, 
and  shouted  as  if  beside  his  sel',  *  Art  afraid, 
hound,  to  ferry  the  Lady  Janet  Johnstoun, 
when  she  stan's  waiting  ?  '  The  coward 
made  use  o'  her  name  to  attain  his  misera- 
ble object.  As  soon  as  he  said  the  word, 
Sandie  sprang  up  and  unmoored  the  boat, 
and  lifting  the  Lady  Janet  in,  wi'  mair  care 
na  ceremonie,  said,  *  Nae  mon  e'er  ca'd  San- 
die M'Ciinton  coward  before,  and  I  hope  ye 
may  live  to  repent  it.  Sir  Patrick  ! ' 

*'  The  boat  sped  bravelie  on  her  way,  un- 
til they  wer  nigh  upon  where  the  current 
ran,  when  it  became  evident  that  'twere  more 
than  ony  twa  men  could  manage  to  steer 
across  it.  And  Sir  Patrick's  face  grew  white 
and  pinched  as  the  thought  obtruded  itself 
upon  his  mind,  that  the  statelie  ha'  they  left 
i'  the  morn  might  never  echo  to  his  tread 
again.  The  wind  howled  like  the  howl  o' 
spirits,  but  still  Lady  Janet  sat  silent  and 
calm  wi'  her  dark  eyes  fixed  upon  the  sky, 
and  never  seemed  to  have  a  fear  that  she  wer 
sailing  down  that  stream  into  eternitie,  until 
she  observed  Sandie  begin  to  take  off  his  up- 
per claithes,  and  pointing  to  a  rope  which 
lay  i'  the  stern,  he  said,  *  I  am  the  stronger 
mon  o'  the  two,  bind  the  Lady  Janet  fast  to 
me,  and  wi'  the  help  o'  Him  that  rules,  she 
shall  be  safe  in  her  ain  ha'  to-nicht.  There's 
nae  wife  or  child  to  make  their  mane  for  me 


gin  Pm  missing  i'  the  morn  ;  and  as  ye  ken> 
I'm  no'  the  first  o'  my  name  as  has  been  gey 
to  sink  or  swim  wi'  the  Johnstouns,  sae  lose 
na  time.  Sir  Patrick.'  But  the  Lady  Janet's 
face  for  the  onlie  time  flushed  a  bright  red, 
as  she  exclaimed,  hastily,  *  Too  late,  too  late, 
Sandie  ;  the  time's  come,  ye  can  na  detain 
me — the  time's  come  ! '  And  as  she  uttered 
the  words,  the  boat  capsized,  and  they  wer 
a'  struggling  again  the  torrent  for  their  lives. 
The  Lady  Janet  must  ha'  gone  down  speed- 
ielie,  but  Sir  Patrick  and  Sandie  fought 
bravelie,  and  Sandie  perilled  his  life  to  save 
the  Lady  Janet,  but  when  she  disappeared 
altogether,  he  like  one  o'  the  clan  as  he  wer, 
after  a  sore  ficht  wi'  angry  elements,  wer 
flung  upon  the  bank  wi'  the  senseless  form 
o'  Sir  Patrick  in  his  grasp. 

"  Their  shout  for  help  as  the  boat  gaed 
down  had  been  heard  at  a  fisherman's  cot- 
tage ower  the  cliff,  and  they  wer  baith  taken 
up  to  it,  and  wi'  much  care  brought  to  life  ; 
Sir  Patrick's  first  question  being  aye  thought 
a  strange  one :  for,  instead  o'  demanding,  as 
folk  thought  wad  be  natural,  *  Is  she  saved  ?  * 
his  first  question  to  the  auld  fish- wife,  as  she 
bent  ower  him,  wer,  *  Is  the  hody  found  ?  ' 
And  he  did  na  seem  sae  cut  up  as  might  hae 
been  expected  when  they  tauld  him  '  nae.' 

"  But  a'  the  day  and  a'  the  nicht  he  were 
wandering  backward  and  forward  on  the 
shore  o'  the  lake,  as  if  he  sought  for  treas- 
ure. 

"At  the  first  news  o'  the  disaster,  Mis- 
tress Joan  had  come,  and  niver  left  her 
brother,  and  wer  always  at  hand,  bidding  him 
*  bear  up,  bear  it  bravelie.'  Now,  'twer  never 
expected  he  wad  mourn  for  the  Lady  Janet ; 
he'd  never  been  the  loving  husband,  gener- 
ous and  tender  to  the  frail  piece  o'  woman- 
kind that  o'  his  ain  free-will  he'd  taken  frae 
them  as  loved  and  tended  her. 

"  'Twer  never  expected  he'd  mourn  the 
loss  o'  a  companion ;  though  unmurmuring- 
lie,  and  wi'out  fail  she'd  been  his  slave ! 

"  Therefore,  why  should  he  *  bear  up  brave- 
lie '  ?•  'Twer  soon  explained,  for  it  became 
evident  that  he  wer  terrified — just  as  though 
a  keeper  had  lost  some  wild  animal,  and  alway 
feared  it  might  spring  upon  and  devour  him — 
and  wi'  a'  Mistress  Joan's  care,  and  tending, 
and  courage,  and  face,  that  seemed  as  though 
they  could  beard  a  lion  in  his  den,  he  quailed 
more  and  mere,  until  they  brought  the  news, 
as  he  wandered  by  the  lake,  that  the  '  body 
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o'  the  Lady  Janet  had  been  recovered  lower 
down  the  stream,'  and  a'  that  remained  o' 
the  queen  o'  the  clan,  the  darling  o'  sae  mony 
hearts,  wer  laid  in  the  Johnstoun  Ha',  ance 
again  for  the  last  time.  Then  wer  his  ter- 
ror seen  in  its  true  licht ;  and  when  he  and 
Mistress  Joan  entered  the  solemn  chamber, 
where  the  stillness  o'  the  marble  form  seemed 
to  rebuke  his  fear,  he  sprang  wildlie  at  it, 
and  tearing  off  the  covering,  pointed,  with 
the  yell  of  a  demon,  to  a  gash  in  the  left  side, 
which,  with  his  touch,  began  to  ooze  forth 
big  drops  o'  bluid. 

*'  Mistress  Joan  had  need  to  bear  up  brave- 
lie  then,  for  Sir  Patrick  sank  down  whim- 
pering like  a  craven  hound,  and  ne'er  again 
had  the  licht  o'  reason  vouchsafed  him  ;  some- 
times wild  wi'  terror,  sometimes  cowed  and 
feeble  like  a  child,  but  always  a  thing  to 
dread,  for  he  wer  mad ! 

"  Mistress  Joan  micht  weel  speak  awsome- 
lie  o'  '  the  wound  the  sharp  rock  had  made 
in  her  puir  sister's  breast.'  Folk  kenned 
weel  eneuch  that  a  sharper  instrument  than 
the  rugged  rock  had  struck  the  blow,  which 
made  the  Lady  Janet  sink  down  like  a  srtone 
when  the  boat  capsized.  And  for  a'  that  he 
wer  questioned,  Sandie  wad  never  say  a  word 
except  that  *  a'  things  wad  be  made  clear, 
wi'out  the  testimony  o'  a  puir  Hielandmon,' 
but  he  were  a  silent  altered  mon  frae  that 
day  forward,  and  ne'er  wad  cross  the  ferry 
wi'  any  human  being  again.  He  went  out 
alone,  on  the  stormiest  nichts  ; — gossips  said 
he  wer  wandering  in  his  mind,  for  he  alway 
took  a  piece  o'  rope  wi'  him,  and  when  he 
cam  back  i'  the  morn  the  neighbors  wad 
speer,  '  What  for  did  ye  gang  yer  gait, 
Sandie  ? '  His  reply  wer  alway  the  same, 
*  To  be  ready  gin  he  wer  ca'd  for.' 

''The  Lady  Janet  Johnstoun,  the  last  o' 
her  name,  in  her  twenty-first  year,  wer  buried 
solemnly  in  the  presence  o'  them  as  had 
served  and  loved  her  ;  kith  or  kin  she  had 
nane,  near,  but  the  Mistress  Joan.  And  sae 
the  young  girl,  whose  earlie  promise  had 
been  brighter  and  gayer  than  most,  had 
lived  a  bitterer  life,  and  died  a  crueller  death, 
than  is  often  heard  of,  and  wer  maist  truth- 
fuilie  and  deeplie  mourned  by  her  foster  sis- 
ter, my  ain  mither. 

"  And  now,  my  dears,"  said  Mrs.  Bennet, 
after  a  long  pause,  which  wc  had  been  too 
deeply  impressed  with  her  story  to  break  in 
upon,  ''I  dinna  ken  whether  I'm  richt  in  tell- 


ing you  what  folks  say,  except  it  may  be  that 
ye  winna  place  ower  much  stress  upon  it,  but 
set  it  down  to  the  superstition  o'  a  puir  wo- 
man frae  the  north  countree ;  and  therefore 
wi'out  further  preface,  I  maun  tell  ye  that 
the  Lady  Janet  Johnstoun  nae  rests  in  a 
grave  o'  mon's  delving,  but  Is  still  seen  seek- 
ing for,  nane  can  tell  what.  If  it  is  permit- 
ted her  to  work  retribution  upon  ony  that  so 
much  as  hurt  one  hair  o'  her  head,  I  wad  say 
wi'  my  whole  heart  may  it  be  dune.  But  I 
fear  this  maun  be  impossible,  as  there's  nane 
we  ken  of  to  reap  either  ban  or  blessing  by 
her  name. 

"  But  'tis  said  by  some,  that  every  mortal 
has  their  span  o'  life  given  wi'  its  portion  o' 
joy  and  woe,  and  gin  the  life  be  cut  off  by 
ony  unexpected  stroke,  still  the  spirit  maun 
do  its  work,  and,  invisible  to  a',  perform  its 
task  unseen  and  unrewarded.  And  so,  per- 
chance, it  may  be  wi'  her,  and  if  it  is,  puir 
thing,  surelie  it  maun  be  joy  she'll  hae  noo, 
for  'tis  hard  to  think  her  share  o'  sorrow  wer 
not  consumed  while  she  walked  here ;  but  in 
ony  case,  I  say  as  I've  often  heard  my  mither, 
'  Peace  to  the  Lady  Janet  Johnstoun.' 

"  And  now,  my  bairns,"  said  Mrs.  Bennet, 
rising  and  stroking  my  head,  as  I  sat  on  a  low 
stool  by  the  fire,  "  gang  awa'  to  yer  beds,  and 
think  na  mair  to-nicht  o'  the  auld  woman's 
story,  for  it's  getting  very  late,  and  ye'll  hae 
to  be  up  betimes,  because  of  a'  yer  companie, 
and  ye  look  pale  and  wearie  noo,  my  dear." 

To  describe  the  effect  which  Mrs.  Bennet's 
history  had  produced  upon  our  minds  would 
be  impossible ;  it  was  the  lifting  of  the  cur- 
tain which  revealed  a  life  of  bitterness  hith- 
erto unknown;  and,  obedient  to  her  word, 
we  separated  for  our  respective  chambers, 
after  simply  thanking  her  for  the  recital. 

But  would  I  not  rather  have  remained  in 
ignorance  respecting  the  object  of  my  former 
curiosity,  the  Lady  Janet  ? 

Assuredly  I  would. 

Perhaps  my  readers  may  have  arrived  at 
the  same  conclusion  with  myself  respecting 
my  Christmas  box,  the  Austrian  ornaments. 
I  had  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that,  strangely 
and  by  accident,  I  was  in  possession  of  what 
had  formerly  been  the  property  of  the  Lady 
Janet,  and  the  golden-haired  chief  was  no 
other  than  himself.  Lord  Aithdale  Evry! 

Pondering  over  these  surmises,  I  entered 
my  room,  wliere  the  fire  burned  brightly,  and 
the  "  Sleepy  Hallow,"  by  its  side,  tempted 
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me  beyond  my  strength  of  resistance  to  sit 
down  and  give  way  to  speculative  conjecture 
on  the  subject ;  and  I  freely  confess  that,  al- 
though the  faded  case  lay  in  solitary  grand- 
eur on  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the  apart- 
ment, I  shrank  with  a  feeling  somewhat  akin 
to  horror  from  touching  it ;  in  fact,  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  know  that  it  was  in  Mrs. 
Bonnet's  chamber  rather  than  mine.  But 
yet  it  exercised  a  fascination  over  me,  and, 
rakinir  the  fire  together  and  throwing  on 
more  wood,  I  lay  back  in  my  chair,  and  with 
my  head  half  turned  towards  it  dreamed  and 
dreamed  its  history  over  again,  until  the  hours 
passed  by  unheeded,  and  I  still  lay  back  in 
the  cosy  fauteuil,  and  watched  the  faded  case. 
I  say  icatclied — but  what  was  I  watching? 
Of  course  I  was  watching  nothing  but  the 
case,  Avhich  I  could  not  always  see  the  whole 
of  Was  it  partially  covered  by  something  ? 
I  tried  to  raise  my  hand  to  my  eyes,  but  it 
felt  heavy,  and  I  could  not  lift  it  from  the  el- 
bow of  my  chair.  Surely,  the  candles  were 
burning  blue  and  pale  ;  but  not  so  pale  but 
that  noio  I  could  see  the  oilier  side  of  the  case. 
The  room  grew  cold  and  chilly,  as  if  a  gust 
of  air  came  in.  Did  the  curtains  move  with 
the  draught  ? 

Bluer  and  dimmer  burned  the  candles, 
fainter  and  fainter  gleamed  the  fire  :  but  still 
my  eyes  were  riveted  to  the  faded  morocco 
case.  What  was  it  that  moved  slowly  from 
side  to  side,  as  if  seeking  awkwardly  for  the 
clasp  ?  It  was  a  hand  !  and  shrieks  for  help 
rose  to  my  lips,  but  fell  soundless,  and  I  was 
paralyzed  to  my  chair,  and  watching  —  still 
watching  —  that  thin,  shadowy,  little  hand. 
Small  and  exquisite  were  the  taper  fingers 
which  were  pressing  on  the  clasp ;  and  with 
the  fascination  of  horror,  I  wondered  where 
was  the  other  hand :  and  redoubling  the  ear- 
nestness  of  my  gaze,  I  traced  from  the  little 
hand  on  the  case,  slowly  up  the  wrist,  arm, 
shoulder,  until  "  Oh,  help  !  help !  she's  come  ! " 
I  yelled.  But  no  sound  escaped  my  dry  lips, 
as  I  recognized  the  Lady  Janet  Johnstoun. 

There  was  the  small  broad  head,  with  its 
raven  tresses  hanging  down  to  her  feet;  but 
they  were  dishevelled  and  dripping  with  wa- 
ter. I  could  see  and  hear  it  trickling  and 
dropping  on  to  the  floor.  I  saw  the  pure 
oval  face,  the  eyes  cast  down,  so  that  the  jetty 
fringes  rested  on  the  cheek,  as  still  that  one 
hand  moved  on  the  clasp.      The  dim  light 
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around  me  became  dimmer  and  dimmer,  and 

;  my  hands  and  feet  were  heavier  and  heavier 

I  — they  were  like  stone.     I  could  not  fly  from 

\  the  presence  of  the  thing — I  could  not  stir  or 

,  breathe — and  I  dare  not  divide  my  attention 

with  it  so  much  as  to  raise  a  prayer  for  aid 

and  strength,  knowing  that  if  the  eves  once 

met  mine  I  was  undone.     I  glared  on  it. 

As  the  light  around  me  became  fainter  and 
the  atmosphere  colder,  so  it  became  brighter 
and  bluer  around  the  thing ^  until  the  space 
behind  was  not  the  walls  of  my  chamber  but 
mist.  I  could  not  tell  what,  but — 'Oh !  sicken- 
ing horror  ! — I  7iow  saw  that  the  other  hand 
was  pressed  over  a  wound  in  the  side,  from 
which  the  blood  was  oozing  through  the  fin- 
gers on  to  the  white  drapery,  which  fell  wet 
and  shadowy  like  the  hair.  Whether  this  for 
one  moment  diverted  my  attention  I  cannot 
say,  but  I  heard  the  faint  click  of  the  case 
opening,  I  saw  the  little  hand  tajve  up  the 
larger  clasp,  and,  resting  it  on  the  velvet  of 
the  case,  slowly  withdrew  the  miniature  and 
the  lock  of  golden  hair.  The  case  was  closed 
again,  and  I  knew  that  the  fi-inged  lids  were 
rising,  and  the  eyes,  strange  and  dilated, 
hunted,  met  mine.  I  felt  that  the  thing  was 
advancing  towards  me,  the  light  around  it 
becoming  dimmer ;  but  the  eyes  were  on  me. 
I  could  not  cry  or  scream,  but  sat  with  hands 
grasping  the  elbows  of  my  chair,  knowing 
that  the  spirit  had  attained  its  ascen<lency 
over  me,  and  awaiting  my  doom.  Nearer  it 
came,  and  nearer,  colder  and  colder  was  the 
air,  I  saw  the  drapery  of  the  chamber  lifted 
as  by  a  blast  of  wind  which  pierced  through 
me,  and  as  I  crouched  before  the  advancing 
thing,  it  raised  its  bloody  hand  off  its  breast, 
as  if  to  take  hold  of  mine — but  I  knew  no 
more. 

jjf  jlg  ^  jl£,  jU 

So  long  as  the  world  lasts,  there  will  be  a 
"  to-morrow  morning."      Late  on  this  par- 
ticular "  to-morrow  morning,"  I  was  roused 
from  what  appeared  to  me  a  deep  sleep  by 
the  ejaculations  of  Lora  and  Mrs.  Bennet, 
and  was  surprised  to  see  the  medical  man  of 
the  district  bending  gravely  over  me ;  more- 
over, it  is  somewhat  startling  to  feel  a  bab- 
j  bling  of  sal-volatile,  etc.,  on  your  temples, 
j  when  you  are  not  aware  of  any  necessity  for 
'  the  attention  !      And  when  I  inquired  the 
i  meaning  of  all  this  from  Mrs.  Bennet,  my 
;  voice  sounded  as  if  it  came  faintly  from  the 
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Other  end  of  the  room,  and  I  was  promptly 
informed  that  I  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  ex- 
ercise it. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  had  been 
discovered  by  Mrs.  Bennet  some  four  hours 
before,  that  is  to  say  about  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  stiff  and  senseless  on  the  floor 
of  my  room  ;  how  long  I  had  bf^en  so,  of 
course  she  was  unable  to  tell,  but  not  find- 
ing that  I  "  cam  to  "  so  quickly  as  she  ex- 
pected, she  sent  for  Dr.  Blount,  thanks  to 
whose  care  I  escaped  the  brain  fever  hang- 
ing over  me.  So  soon  as  he  had  taken  his 
departure  from  the  room,  enjoining  the 
strictest  quiet,  I  begged  Lora  and  Mrs  Ben- 
net  to  sit  down  by  my  bedside,  when  I 
solemnly  related  to  them  all  that  had  passed, 
commencing  with  my  discovery  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  clasp,  and  ending  with  the 
visitation  of  the  previous  night,  but  inter- 
rupted by  the  tears  and  sobs  of  Mrs.  Bennet. 

When  I  had  slowly  and  with  some  diffi- 
culty finished  my  recital,  I  said  :  "  This  may 
have  been  but  a  distempered  dream,  brought 
on  by  fatigue  and   over-excitement,  but  I 
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feel  very  weak  in  mind  as  well  as  body,  and 
if  you  will  reach  me  the  case,  it  will  be  a 
satisfaction  to  me  to  find  the  miniature  and 
the  lock  of  hair  untouched  ;  besides  which 
you  have  neither  of  you  seen  them,  and  I 
confess  I  cannot  believe  it  a  dream,  until  I 
have  the  proof,  by  their  being  still  in  their 
former  place." 

Mrs.  Bennet  said,  persuasively,- — 

Never  mind  it  noo,  my  bairn,  it  wer  all  a 
dream,  tak'  your  auld  nurse's  word  for  it." 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  Mary,  I  cannot  believe  it 
a  dream,  until  I  have  the  proof  that  Lady 
Janet  had  not  got  them  in  her  hand,  so  let 
me  have  it,"  I  persisted. 

Mrs.  Bennet  looked  sadly  at  me  without 
moving,  but  Lora  rose,  and  went  to  the  table 
returning  with  the  case  in  her  hand,  saying 
as  she  did  so  "  it  appears  to  have  been  wet !  " 

Her  words  thrilled  me  with  horror,  and 
shuddering,  I  took  hold  of  it,  opened  it, 
lifted  up  the  larger  clasp,  and  with  a  shriek 
fell  back  again  upon  my  pillow  ;  for  the  min- 
iature and  the  lock  of  golden  hair  were  both 
gone !  B.  B. 


Titular  Wisdom.— When  Father  Matthew, 
the  first  European  raissioner,  entered  China,  the 
court  was  informed  that  iie  possessed  great  skill 
in  astronomy ;  he  was  therefore  sent  for,  and  ex- 
amined. The  established  astronomers  of  state 
undertook  this  task,  and  made  their  report  to 
the  emperor,  that  his  skill  was  but  very  superfi- 
cial, and  no  way  comparable  to  their  own.  The 
missioncr,  however,  appealed  from  their  judg- 
ment to  experience,  and  challenged  them  to  cal- 
culate an  eclipse  of  the  moon  that  was  to  happen 
a  few  nights  following.  "What!"  said  some, 
"  shall  a'barbarian,  without  nails,  pretend  to  vie 
with  men  in  astronomy,  who  have  made  it  the 
study  of  their  lives,  with  men  who  know  half 
the  knowable  characters  of  words,  who  wear  sci- 
entifical  caps  and  slippers,  and  who  have  gone 
through  every  literary  degree  with  applause  ?  " 
The  eclipse  began  :  the  Chinese  produced  a 
most  splendid  apparatus,  and  were  fifteen  min- 
utes wrong  ;  the  missioner,  with  a  single  instru- 
ment, was  exact  to  a  second.  This  was  con- 
vincing ;  but  the  court  astronomers  were  not  to 
be  convinced  :  instead  of  acknowledging  their 
error,  they  assured  the  emperor  that  their  calcu- 
lations were  certainly  exact,  but  that  the  stran- 
ger, without  nails,  had  actually  bewitched  the 
moon.     "  Well,  then,"  cries  the  good  emperor. 


smiling  at  their  ignorance,  "  you  shall  still  con- 
tinue to  be  servants  of  the  moon,  but  I  consti- 
tute this  man  her  controller."  China  is  thus 
replete  with  men,  whose  only  pretensions  to 
knowledge  arise  from  external  circumstances  ; 
and,  in  Europe,  every  country  abounds  with 
them  in  proportion  to  its  ignorance.  Spain  and 
Flanders,  who  are  behind  the  rest  of  Europe  in 
learning,  at  least  three  centuries,  have  twenty 
literary  titles,  and  marks  of  distinction,  unknov/n 
in  France  or  England  :  they  have  their  Clar- 
issimi  and  Prreclarissimi,  their  Accuratissimi 
and  Minutissimi ;  a  round  cap  entitles  one  stu- 
dent to  argue,  and  a  square  cap  permits  another 
to  teach  ;  while  a  cap  with  a  tassel  almost  sanc- 
tifies the  head  it  happens  to  cover.  But  where 
true  knowledge  is  cultivated,  these  formalities 
begin  to  disappear :  the  ermined  cowl,  the  sol- 
emn beard,  and  sweeping  train  are  laid  aside  ; 
philosophers  dress,  and  talk,  and  think,  like 
other  men  ;  and  lamb-skin  dressers,  and  cap- 
makers, and  tail-carriers,  noAV  deplore  a  literary 
reformation.  For  my  own  part,  ray  friend,  I 
have  seen  enough  of  presuming  ignorance,  never 
to  venerate  wisdom  but  where  it  actually  ap- 
pears. I  have  received  literary  tides  and  dis- 
tinctions myself:  and,  by  the  quantity  of  my 
own  wisdom,  know  how  very  little  wisdom  they 
can  confer. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
PROVERBS  OF  THE  GERMAN  JEWS.* 
The  Jews,  like  the  gypsies  or  the  Parsees, 
are  among  the  curiosities  of  ethnology. 
They  have  preserved  for  centuries  their  re- 
ligion, their  dialect,  and  their  nationality,  in 
spite  of  the  influences  which  in  a  hundred 
other  cases,  have  sufficed  in  a  few  years  to 
obliterate  them  altogether.  Softer  influ- 
ences seem,  however,  to  be  accomplishing 
what  the  fiercest  persecution  has  failed  to 
do.  Their  national  peculiarities  have  out- 
lived the  attacks  of  lawless  power,  legal 
rigor,    and   social   exclusiveness ;  but  they 


"Drunk  as  Lot,"  "poor  as  Job,"  "treacher- 
ous as  Haman,"  "  false  as  Laban,"  are  prov- 
erbs derived  in  no  way  from  tradition,  but 
simply  from  hearing  Scripture  read  in  their 
synagogues.  The  hypocrisy  of  Esau,  is 
quaintly  recorded  in  the  proverb  "Esau 
gives  tithes  of  straw  " — the  story  being  that 
he  tried  to  give  his  father  a  high  idea  of  his 
piety  by  consulting  him  as  to  the  duty  of 
giving  to  the  poor  tithes  of  thrashed-out 
straw.  A  still  more  curious  legendary  prov- 
erb is  that  which  sets  up  Korah  as  the  type 
of  intense  avarice.  A  German  Jew  says  of 
a  miser,  "  He  is  a  Korah."    A  few  of  the 


appear  to  be  yielding  to  the  gentler  opera-   proverbs — ^but  they  are  a  small  proportion 


tion  of  kinder  and  more  civilized  treatment. 
The  German  Jews  are  slowly  amalgamating 
with  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  more  ex- 
tensive intercourse  is  gradually  effacing  the 
peculiarity  of  their  customs.     It  is  time  that 
archaeologists  should    bestir   themselves  if 
they  wish  to  save  from  oblivion  these  pre- 
cious relics  of  the  past.     M.  Tendlau  is  al- 
ready known  for  his  efforts  to  preserve  to 
posterity  some  of  the  strange  legends  pecul- 
iar to  his  countrymen.     The  present  work 
upon  their  proverbs  and  sayings  is  a  suita- 
ble sequel  to   the  last.     Proverbs  embalm 
the  past   history  of  a  race  more  perfectly 
even  than  legends  ;  for  their  significance  is 
plainer,  and  in  the  process  of  being  handed 
down  they  are  less  liable  to  change.     Even 
in  England,  where  our  nationality  is  modern 
compared  to  that  of  the  Jews,  the  vitality  of 
proverbs  is  very  striking.     Such  proverbs  as 
"  Good  wine  needs  no  bush,"  and  "  A  peck 
of  March  dust  is  worth  a  king's  ransom," 
must  have  had  their  origin  in  times  when 
English,  as  now  spoken,  would  have  scarcely 
been  intelligible. 

Yet  it  is  strange  to  observe  how  few  of 
the  thousand  and  odd  proverbs  which  M. 
Tendlau's  industry  has  collected  carry  one 
back  into  the  past  history  of  the  Jews.  In 
the  long  wandering  which  brought  them 
from  the  Holy  Land  to  Germany,  thay  seem 
to  have  lost  their  proverbs  on  the  way.  The 
nickname  of  "  a  Titus,"  which  they  give  to 
every  persecutor  of  their  race,  preserves  their 
traditionary  recollections  of  a  man  whom 
all  the  world  besides  accepts  as  a  model  of 
virtue.  The  characters  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture   occur   abundantly   in   their  proverbs. 

*  Sprichwdrter  und  Redensnrlen  deutsch-j Mlscher 
Vorzeit.  Von  Abraham  Tendlau.  Franlifurt-ara- 
Main:  Keller.    1860. 


— go  a  step  further,  and  commemorate  per- 
sonages whose  existence  is  only  attested  by 
tradition.     "  The  patience  of  Hillel  "  is  an 
adage  that  celebrates  the  virtues  of  a  Jewish 
Rabbi  who  is  said  to  have  lived  about  thirty 
years  before  Christ.     His  legend  is  remark- 
able in  that,  among  other  things,  it  puts  into 
his  mouth  a  view  of  the  essentials  of  moral- 
ity very  similar  to  that  afterwards  laid  down 
by  the  Divine  Author  of  Christianity.     A 
Gentile  is  said  to  have  come  to  him,  and 
demanded  that,  while  he  stood  on  one  leg, 
Hillel   should    teach   him  the  whole    law. 
"  Well,  my  son,"  said  Hillel,  "  never  do  to 
others  that  which  is  hateful  to  yourself — 
that  is  the  foundation  of  the  law.     All  the 
rest  is  only  commentary."     But  the  histori- 
cal interest  of  these  proverbs  does  not  go 
beyond  these  few  references  to  Talmudical 
traditions.     Occasionally,   a  curious  exotic 
specimen  of  Gentile  history,  strangely  natu- 
ralized, makes  its  appearance  among  these 
legends.     By  help  of  the  Arabic  learning  in 
Spain,  the  Jews  have  come  to  entertain  a 
great  reverence  for  the  wisdom  of  Aristotle, 
in  spite  of  the  Talmud's  habitual  denuncia- 
tions of  Greek  wisdom  ;  and  the  vast  major- 
ity of  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  quote 
Aristotle  as   a  very   learned  Jew.     A  still 
stranger  case  of  naturalization  is  the  cos- 
mopolitan King  Arthur,  whose  curious  fate 
it  has  been  to  have  been  hero-worshipped 
by  every  other  race  more  than  by  his  own. 
The  German  Jews  have  not  been  behind- 
hand in  the  general  enthusiasm.     The  wealth 
of  King  Arthur's  court  is  still  a  proverb 
among  them,   and  there  exists  in  German 
Jewish — an  uncouth  compound  of  Hebrew 
and  Low  German — a  poem  in  rhyme  upon 
King  Arthur's   Glories.     Their    proverbial 
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literature  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means 
repulsive  of  foreign  elements.  Bits  of  French 
not  unfrequently  make  their  appearance,  and 
add  a  new  element  of  confusion  to  their  bar- 
barous patois.  ScJimues  puriendis  is  their 
phrase  for  idle  chatter  and  gossip  ;  of  which 
schmues  comes  scJiemuoth,  Hebrew  for  "  talk," 
and  puriendis  is  a  corruption  of  pour  rien 
dire. 

Far  the  most  striking  aspect  of  these 
proverbs  is  not  the  historical,  but  the  re- 
ligious. If  proverbs  are  any  indication  of  a 
nation's  habitual  occupations,  the  Jews  for 
many  centuries  must  have  been  more  wholly 
given  up  to  the  ritual  observances  of  their 
religion  than  the  Pharisee  in  the  parable 
himself.  These  sayings  have  constant  ref- 
erence to  something  either  in  the  law,  or  the 
commentaries,  or  the  services  of  the  syna- 
gogue. But  they  are  by  no  means  always 
respectful  in  their  allusions.  What  our 
author  calls  the  "  Folk's-wit  "  of  the  Ger- 
man Jews  seems  to  have  been  for  centuries 
very  familiar  with  their  religion,  and  at  the 
same  time  very  critical.  Any  thing  very 
long  and  tedious  is  popularly  nicknamed 
*'  a  litany."  Any  very  foolish  conversation 
goes  by  the  name  of  "  sabbath-talk."  If  a 
man  praises  his  own  actions  or  productions, 
his  friends  say  of  him,  "  He  says  ki-tob 
thereupon" — ki-tob  being  the  Hebrew  for 
"  it  was  good  "  in  the  text  of  Genesis— "And 
he  saw  that  it  was  good ;  "  and  so  on  through 
a  whole  string  of  instances.  It  used  to  be 
the  habit  to  nickname  a  man  upon  whom, 
in  the  present  day,  we  should  serve  an  order 
of  affiliation,  a  "  green  Messiah ;  "  i.e.,  a 
Messiah  in  a  hunting-dress  ;  but  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  connected  with  the  re- 
mains of  a  popular  superstition  rather  than 
with  any  intentional  irreverence.  It  had  its 
origin,  like  the  notion  of  the  "  incubus  "  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  ingenious  appeal  to 
popular  credulity  made  by  ladies  implicated. 
Many  other  references  of  the  kind  were 
rather  familiar  than  irreverent.  Two  friends 
who  are  always  together  would  be  laughed 
at  by  titles  of  two  chapters  in  Exodus  which 
are  always  read  together  in  the  yearly  cycle. 
But  if  the  two  friends  were  of  an  unsavory 
reputation,  they  then  would  be  honored  by 
the  titles  of  two  of  the  least  edifying  chap- 
ters of  Leviticus,  which  are  also  always  read 
together.  But  the  sentiment  most  strongly 
and  constantly  expressed  by  these  proverbs  is 


a  horror  of  hypocrites  and  over-righteous 
men,  the  two  beingby  no  means  very  strongly 
distinguished  in  a  Jew's  mind.  "  The  pig 
sticks  out  his  foot  to  show  that  he  is  clean  " 
is  a  pithy  adage  to  designate  the  hypocrite 
that  tries  to  put  the  best  face  he  can  upon  his 
vices — ^the  pig  having,  in  his  cloven  hoof, 
half  the  proofs  of  cleanness,  but  being  num- 
bered among  the  unclean  animals  because 
he  does  not  also  chew  the  cud.  The  follow- 
ing tradition  put  the  popular  horror  of  the 
over-righteous  in  its  strongest  form  ; — 

"  In  Portugal  there  once  lived  a  wealthy 
aged  man.  He  had  but  one  son — hand- 
some, shrewd,  well  taught.  When  he  felt 
his  hour  draw  nigh,  he  called  the  youth  to 
him  and  said,  '  Listen,  my  son !  I  leave 
thee  a  fair  property  in  land  and  money,  so 
that  with  due  economy  there  is  enough  for 
your  whole  life.  One  thing  only  I  charge 
you,  to  beware  of  the  painted  ones — of  those 
who  would  be  over-righteous  above  what  the 
nature  of  man  permits.  Before  men  they 
are  pious — in  their  hearts  they  have  seven 
vices.  Again,  I  say,  take  heed  of  the  too 
pious,  and  it  will  go  well  with  thee  and 
thine  for  all  time.'  The  father  died.  The 
son  came  to  know  a  maiden,  a  poor  orphan. 
She  pleased  him,  and  he  married  her.  She 
was  thrifty  and  modest  in  the  sight  of  men, 
and  they  lived  happily  together  for  four  or 
five  years.  One  day  the  young  man  said  to 
his  wife,  '  Come,  let  us  go  into  the  streets 
and  to  the  fair,  and  see  what  the  land  fur- 
nishes that  is  beautiful  or  excellent.  I  dare 
say  I  may  buy  you  some  pretty  thing.' 
'  No,'  said  she,  '  I  will  not  go  to  the  fair. 
It  might  well  be  that  I  should  cast  my  ej-es 
on  some  other  man,  or  be  the  cause  that 
some  other  man  should  cast  his  eyes  on  me, 
and  so  sin  myself,  or  cause  others  to  sin. 
No,  I  will  not  go.'  The  husband  thought  to 
himself,  '  What,  are  you  also  a  hypocrite  ?  ' 
He  remembered  his  father's  last  words,  and 
went  alone.  About  half  a  year  afterwards 
he  said  to  her,  '  I  have  important  business, 
and  must  go  on  a  long  journey;  be  so  kind 
as  to  make  ready  for  me  to  go.'  She  did 
so  ;  and  the  next  day  he  bade  her  farewell. 
But  no  sooner  had  he  ridden  a  few  miles 
than  he  turned  back  and  put  up  at  an  inn 
where  he  was  not  known.  When  it  was 
I  quite  dark,  he  crept  back  to  his  house,  and 
I  by  means  of  a  second  key  that  he  had  made, 
!  let  himself  in.  He  surprised  her  paramoiir 
in  the  house.  As  soon  as  she  saw  him  she 
cried  to  her  lover,  '  Take  your  sword,  and 
cut  the  fellow  down.'  But  he  contrived  to 
escape.  He  rushed  out  of  the  house,  but 
instead  of  returning  to  his  inn  he  threw 
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himself  down  upon  the  pavement,  bowed 
down  with  grief,  and  at  last  fell  asleep. 
That  Game  night  it  happened  that  the  king's 
palace  was  broken  into  and  some  costly  jew- 
ellery stolen.  There  was  an  alarm  in  the 
palace,  and  the  king  commanded  to  close 
the  gates,  and  search  the  town  from  house 
to  house.  His  servants  hurried  through  the 
town,  and  soon  found  the  wretched  husband 
lying  in  the  street.  He  was  seized  and  shut 
up  ;  and  as,  in  spite  of  the  torture,  he  would 
not  say  who  he  was  and  how  he  came  to 
be  lying  in  the  street,  he  was  condemned  to 
death.  But  he  thought,  *  I  had  rather  die 
than  own  to  my  own  shame.  What  is  life 
to  me  ? '  He  was  taken  to  the  place  of  ex- 
ecution. The  king's  confessor — a  man  of 
eminence — walked  beside  him,  and  pressed 
him  hardly  to  come  into  the  bosom  of  the 
'  Church  before  his  death,  and  so  to  die  happy. 
He  remained  silent.  The  procession  hap- 
pened to  pass  by  a  dunghill  that  lay  in  the 
road,  and  round  the  edge  of  which  worms 
were  crawling.  *  Go  round  the  dunghill,' 
cried  the  monk  to  the  executioner,  *go  round, 
and  don't  crush  the  worms.'  '  Ah ! '  thought 
the  prisoner,  '  a  hypocrite ! '  And  he  forth- 
with called  to  the  officers,  *  Stop  !  I  will  con- 
fess. I  and  this  monk  committed  the  theft 
together.'  The  monk  turned  pale,  but  he 
was  arrested,  and  together  with  the  prisoner 
brought  back  before  the  king,  and  his  cell 
was  searched  and  the  jewels  found  in  it. 
Then  the  prisoner  confessed  that  he  had 
known  nothing  of  the  monk,  but  that  when 
he  had  seen  him  so  hard  to  himself  and  so 
compassionate  to  the  worms,  he  had  seemed 
to  hear  his  father's  last  words  again,  and 
had  done  what  he  had  done.  Therefore  to 
the  present  day  people  say  to  hypocrites,  to 
those  who  kiss  their  prayer-books  and  yet 
walk  not  honestly,  ^  Ei,  ei  zertret  mer  die 
Wormcher  niV  'Ah!  ah!  don't  crush  the 
worms.' " 

The  extreme  devotion  to  forms,  of  which 
this  book  gives  constant  evidence,  would 
naturally  produce  those  over-pious  votaries 


in  great  numbers ;  and  the  popular  mind 
seems  to  have  preserved  a  special  grudge 
against  them.  Under  one  of  the  proverbs 
the  author  tells  a  curious  story  of  the  in- 
tense superstitions  of  which  this  prevalent 
hypocrisy  was  the  immediate  fruit.  Ail 
games  of  cards  are  by  the  Rabbinical  law 
placed  under  a  curse,  except  during  certain 
festive  seasons.  The  sacerdotal  authorities 
at  Mayence,  however,  probably  finding  that 
the  prohibition  was  not  much  regarded,  were 
anxious  that  none  of  their  flocks  should  suf- 
fer from  the  rigor  of  the  curse  ;  and  yet  they 
were  fully  resolved  not  to  break  the  law. 
So  they  hit  upon  the  ingenious  compromise 
of  writing  the  curse  down  as  usual  in  the 
great  book  of  the  community,  but  purposely 
wrote  one  letter  of  it  wrong.  In  that  way 
they  satisfied  themselves  it  was  deprived  of 
its  sting. 

These  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  quaint 
anecdotes  and  sayings  of  v;hich  the  book  is 
j  full.  The  author  has  a  peculiar  aptitude  for 
I  the  task  he  has  undertaken,  not  only  because 
j  he  is  well  versed  in  his  subject,  but  on  ac- 
I  count  of  the  affectionate  piety  with  which 
I  he  preserves  every  trait  of  the  race  to  which 
I  he  belongs,  and  for  whose  sufierings  he  so 
j  keenly  feels.  He  laments  their  fate  as  pe- 
j  culiarly  hard  in  Germany,  for  he  thinks  that 
j  the  Germans — if  any  among  Christian  na- 
tions— ought  to  be  drawn  to  his  race  by  a 
I  community  of  destiny  of  gifts.  He  cites 
I  against  them  Lessing's  saying,  "  German 
I  nationality  is  to  have  none."  Germans  and 
j  Jews  are  to  be  alike  found  among  all  peo- 
!  pie — a  people  living  apart,  yet  not  a  nation ; 
j  and  as  Israel  is  the  bearer  of  a  heavenly 
revelation,  so  Germans  are  a  "  people-Mes- 
j  siah,  the  bearers  of  spiritual  culture  to  hu- 
I  manity." 


During  the  past  week  Mr.  Manwaring  has  I  also,  "  A  History  of  the  American  Compro- 
pablished  a  pamphlet  by  John  Lodirop  Motlej%  |  mises,"  by  Harriet  Martineau,  reprinted,  with 
on  "  The  Causes  of  the  Civil  War  in  America;  "  i  additions  from  the  Daily  News. 
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From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 

THE  OXFORD,  CAMBRIDGE,  AND   DUBLIN 

MISSION  TO   CENTRAL  AFRICA: 

NEWS  OF  THE  MISSION,  AND 

OF  DR.  LIVINGSTONE. 

The  opening  up  of  Central  Africa  to  com- 
merce, Christianity,  and  civilization — such 
is  the  aim  into  which  all  enterprises  of  Af- 
rican adventure,  and  all  speculations  about 
Africa,  have  recently  resolved  themselves  ; 
and,  when  Dr.  Livingstone  left  England  with 
his  party,  in  March,  1858,  it  was  with  a  pre- 
conceived notion  as  to  one  particular  route 
by  which  this  object  might  be  effected.  "  I 
expect,"  he  said,  "  to  find  for  myself  no  large 
fortune  in  that  country ;  nor  do  I  expect  to 
explore  any  large  portions  of  a  new  country  ; 
but  I  do  hope  to  find,  through  that  part  of 
the  country  which  I  have  already  explored, 
a  pathway  by  means  of  the  river  Zambezi, 
which  may  lead  to  highlands  ^here  Euro- 
peans may  form  a  settlement,  and  where,  by 
opening  up  communication,  and  establishing 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  natives  of 
Africa,  they  may  slowly,  but  not  the  less 
surely,  impart  to  the  people  of  that  country 
the  knowledge  and  inestimable  blessings  of 
Christianity." 

Among  the  agencies  organized  in  prose- 
cution of  this  object,  that  which  exists  under 
the  name  of  "  the  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Dublin  Mission,"  possesses,  both  on  its  own 
account,  and  from  its  close  connection  with 
Dr.  Livingstone's  continued  labors,  a  special 
claim  on  public  interest.  The  Mission  grew 
out  of  visits  paid  by  Dr.  Livingstone  while 
he  was  here,  to  the  two  English  universities. 
Without  detailing  the  successive  steps,  suf- 
fice it  to  say  that,  after  preliminary  meetings 
and  consultations  in  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
London,  held  prior  to  February,  1860,  and 
in  which  such  men  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr. 
Walpole,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  the  Bishops 
of  London,  Oxford,  and  St.  David's,  Dr. 
Whewell,  Professor  Sedgwick,  Professor 
Jeremie,  Dr.  Heurtley,  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster, and  the  late  Archdeacon  liardwick, 
took  an  active  part,  an  Association  was 
formed  for  sustaining  a  Mission  to  Central 
Africa,  in  the  joint  names  of  the  two  uni- 
versities, and  that  the  scheme  was  afterwards 
extended  so  as  to  admit  the  University  of 
Dublin,  and  thus  represent,  through  the  uni- 
versities, the  united  Church  of  England  and 


L-eland.     The  basis  of  the  Mission  and  its 
plan   of  operations  were    arranged   as  fol- 
lows :     Money  Avas  to  be  raised  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Mission,  and  for  its  sup- 
port for  five  years.     The  Mission  was   ta 
consist  of  six  clergymen,  with  a  bishop  at 
their  head,  together  with  a  medical  man,  a 
staff  of  artisans,  etc.     While  the  primary 
object  of  the  Mission  was  to  be,  "  to  sptead 
Christianity  among  the  untaught  people  of 
Central  Africa,"  it  was  to    "  recognize  the 
importance  of  commerce  and  civilization  in 
developing  the  natural  resources,  and  in  ele- 
vating the  inhabitants  of  these  regions  ;  "  and 
it  was  to  help  in  the  suppression  of  domestic 
slavery  in  Africa,  and  of  the  slave-trade  be- 
tween Africa  and  other  countries.    Avoiding 
interference  with  the  work  of  other  mission- 
ary societies,  it  was  to   have   for  its  own 
aim,  not  so  much  the  formation  of  a  Chris- 
tian colony,  as  the  settHng  of  missionaries 
"among  the  natives  under  the  protection 
of  their  chiefs,"  so  as  "  by  mere  teaching 
and  influence,  to   help   to  build  up  native 
Christian  states."     Finally,  the  special  scene 
of  operations  in  Africa  was   left   undeter- 
mined;    and,  in  this  matter,  the  advice  of 
Dr.  Livingstone  was  to  be  waited  for. 

The  result  of  these  resolutions,  duly  and 
gradually  carried  into  effect,  was,  that  in 
December,  1860,  a  party,  consisting  of  Arch- 
deacon Mackenzie  (a  man  who  has  foregone, 
for  the  life  of  a  missionary,  all  the  prospects 
at  home  following  on  a  brilliant  university 
career),  the  Rev.  L.  J.  Proctor,  the  Rev.  H. 
C.  Scudamore,  Horace  Waller,  Esq.,  natu- 
ralist and  lay  superintendent,  S.  A.  Gamble 
and  J.  Adams,  artisans,  together  with  sev- 
eral blacks,  as  interpreters,  etc.,  were  col- 
lected in  Capetown,  ready  to  set  out  for  the 
Zambezi.  Livingstone's  vessel,  the  Pioneer, 
having  arrived  at  the  Cape,  from  England, 
a  portion  of  the  party  set  out,  in  company 
with  it,  in  the  Sidon ;  and,  on  the  8th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1861,  they  were  followed,  in  H.  M. 
steamer,  Lyra,  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  the 
rest — Mr.  Mackenzie  having  a  few  days  be- 
fore, been  consecrated  in  the  cathedral  at 
Capetown  as  "Missionary  Bishop  to  the 
tribes  dwelling  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Lake  Nyassa  and  River  Shire."  It  was 
Bishop  Mackenzie's  hope,  on  his  leaving  the 
Cape,  to  meet  Livingstone  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Zambezi,  ascend  that  river  with  him  in 
the   steamer,  and   then  disembark  to  com- 
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mence  the  labors  of  the  Mission  at  some 
point  which  Livingstone  would  assist  in  in- 
dicating, but  which  would  probably  be  "  near 
the  River  Shire  or  the  Lake  Nyassa,  from 
which  it  flows."  How  far  that  hope  was  ful- 
filled, and  what  has  been  the  history  of  the 
Mission  hitherto,  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing extracts,  which  we  are  permitted  to 
make  from  a  manuscript  letter  from  the  Rev. 
51.  Rowley,  who  set  out  from  England  to 
|oin  the  Mission,  and  who,  arriving  at  Cape- 
cown  the  day  after  Bishop  Mackenzie's  de- 
parture, was  fortunately  enabled  to  overtake 
).nm  at  Natal,  and  join  him  in  the  Lyra. 

"  We  sighted  the  Sidonahout  one  o'clock, 
r.M.,  on  the  7th  of  February,  and  anchored 
a  short  distance  from  her  [on  the  Zambezi 
tDoast]  about  three  hours  afterwards.  Cap- 
tain Oldfield  and  the  bishop  went  on  board 
of  her  at  once.  When  they  returned  we 
learned  that  three  of  our  party,  who  had 
come  up  by  her,  had  been  on  shore  several 
days,  and  that  since  then  she  had  had  no 
communication  with  them.  A  brisk  gale 
was  blowing,  a  heavy  sea  running  ;  and  by 
the  aid  of  a  glass  we  could  see  a  tremen- 
dous surf  on  the  bar  of  the  Zambezi,  and 
the  Pio7ieer  safely  moored  in  the  smooth 
w-ater  behind  it.  It  was  very  evident  she 
had  no  intention  of  coming  out  to  us  that 
night.  Of  Livingstone  the  Sidon  knew 
nothing. 

"  My  first  impressions  of  the  Zambezi  and 
the  neighboring  coast  were  by  no  means 
pleasant.  The  hopes  one  had  entertained 
that  commerce  with  the  interior  could  be 
efiected  through  the  Zambezi  were  soon 
blown  away.  Nothing  can  be  more  un- 
promising than  the  low  shelving  coast  cov- 
ered with  mangrove ;  nothing  more  imprac- 
ticable for  ordinary  commercial  purposes 
than  the  entrance  to  the  river.  No  ships 
would  care,  considering  the  frequency  of 
bad  weather  there,  and  the  bad  anchorage 
ground,  to  go  within  three  miles  of  the  land ; 
v.e  anchored  seven  miles  from  the  shore,  and 
then  had  but  seven  and  a  half  fathoms  of 
water.  Livingstone,  with  his  contempt  for 
danger,  energy  of  purpose,  and  intuitive 
knowledge  of  the  best  thing  to  be  done  on 
every  emergency,  cannot  well  understand 
the  difficulties  experienced  by  ordinarily  en- 
dowed men  in  getting  over  the  bar  of  the 
river ;  but,  as  there  are  not  many  Living- 
stones in  the  world,  and  a  great  many  ordi- 
narily endowed  men,  it  is  very  certain  that, 
whatever  the  moral  and  religious  future  of 
the  poor  people  in  the  interior  may  be,  their 
commercial  position  will  not  be  much  im- 
proved unless  some  better  communication 
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with  them  is  opened.  They  may  be  able 
to  produce  cotton,  sugar  hemp,  ivory,  and 
many  other  things  in  abundance,  —  they 
would  do  so, — but  their  products  will  never 
find  their  Avay  into  Europe  unless  a  happier 
highway  for  their  exports  and  imports  be 
discovered.  Sailors  have  a  perfect  horror 
of  the  Zambezi  and  its  neighborhood,  and 
they  have  good  reason  for  their  dislike.  .  .  . 
Small  steamboats,  drawing  but  a  few  feet 
of  Avater,  might  not  find  the  bar  impassable 
save  in  rough  weather ;  but  even  they  would 
require  a  very  skilful  pilotage ;  for  the 
channel  is  often  shifting,  and  then  they 
might  come  to  grief  on  a  sandbank,  al- 
though fortified  against  the  assaults  of  the 
breakers.  Altogether,  it  must  be  a  very 
large  profit  indeed,  much  larger  than  is  ever 
likely  to  be  acquired,  that  would  tempt  com- 
mercial men  to  encounter  the  difficulties  of 
the  Zambezi." 

It  was  not  without  considerable  delay  and 
difficulty  that  the  party  were  able  to  efi'ect 
their  landing  on  this  unpromising  beach ; 
but,  when  they  did  effect  it,  they  found,  to 
their  infinite  satisfaction,  that  Livingst^e 
was  there  to  meet  them,  accompanied  by  his 
brother,  Charles  Livingstone,  Dr.  Kirk,  and 
a  number  of  Mackololo  blacks.  '*  Living- 
stone had  been  there  since  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary. He  had  made  the  trifling  journey  of 
one  thousand  miles  on  foot  in  order  to  meet 
us,  having  come  down  from  Linyanti."  The 
great  traveller  and  the  missionaries  had,  of 
course,  much  to  talk  about  on  their  meet- 
ing ;  but  they  soon  came  to  the  main  matter 
— the  prospects  of  the  Mission,  and  the 
question  of  the  place  and  locality  for  its  first 
operations. 

"  To  my  great  surprise,  I  learnt  from  the 
bishop  that  Livingstone  was  averse  to  our 
going  up  to  the  Shire  by  the  Zambezi.  He  is 
deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  existing 
for  a  better  communication  with  the  interior. 
Not  only  are  the  difficulties  of  the  river  and 
the  land  journey  very  great,  but  the  Portu- 
guese, who  lay  claim  to  the  river  and  adjoin- 
ing territory,  love  us  not.  They  make  little 
or  no  use  of  what  they  claim ;  but,  on  the 
true  '  dog-in-the-manger '  principle,  they  do 
all  they  can  to  prevent  any  one  else  doing 
so.  Their  mode  of  proceeding  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Zambezi  is  nevertheless,  very  ridicu- 
lous. Until  Livingstone  proved  to  the  con- 
trary, they  thought  the  bar  impassable  un- 
der any  circumstances  ;  but  no  sooner  did 
they  learn  that  they  were  mistaken,  than 
they  sent  down  a  party  of  soldiers  to  erect  a 
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flagstaff  and  custom-liouse,  and  to  keep  pos-  healthy  country  ;  and  that  the  people  of  that 
session  in  the  name  of  his  most  sacred  maj-  locality— now  that  Chibisa,  a  friendly  chief, 
esty   of    Portugal.      At   this  present  time  |  had  removed  his  tribe  to  another  part  of  the 


some  five  or  six  miserable  half-caste  fellows, 
under  the  command  of  a  corporal  are  there. 
Cock-hatted  and  bestrapped  to  an  awful  ex- 
tent are  these  poor  fellows  ;  but  of  such  in- 
ferior physical  endowments,  that  it  would  be 
but  child's  play  for  one  of  our  sailors  to  kick 
them  all  into  the  sea.  They  appeared  to  be 
very  much  afraid  of  our  friends  at  first,  and 
removed  to  a  respectful  distance  from  them  ; 
but  after  awhile  plucked  up  courage,  and 
were  very  anxious  to  sell  them  eggs,  which 
they  collect  from  the  nests  of  the  water-fowl 
and  beautifully  made  wicker  baskets,  which 
they  make,  and  by  which  employment  they 
vary  the  fearful  monotony  of  their  terrible 
existence.  Siccard,  their  consul  at  Tette, 
the  only  man  among  them  who  appreciated 


country — were  not  so  amicably  disposed  as  to 
enable  us  to  trust  them.  He  promised, 
however,  in  the  event  of  our  not  seeing  our 
way  clear  to  the  acceptance  of  his  proposal, 
to  go  up  with  us  to  the  Shire,  stay  there  with 
us  some  days,  and  give  us  during  that  time 
the  full  benefit  of  his  advice  and  influence.'' 

It  was  not  without  great  reluctance  that 
the  missionaries  gave  in  to  Livingstone's 
views  : — 

"  A  council,  consisting  of  Captain  Old- 
field  [of  the  Lyra],  who  takes  a  most  lively 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  Mission,  and 
has  done  much  to  forward  its  success,  Drs. 
Livingstone  and  Kirk,  the  bishop.  Proctor, 


the  English,  and  had  a  friendship  for  Living-  '  Scudamore,  myself,  and  Walker,  were  called 


stone,  has  been  removed  to  Ibo,and  they  seem 
determined  to  make  our  position  as  uncom 
fortable  as  possible.  If  located  in  the  in 
terior,  they  would  not  really  molest  us :    for 


in  the  poop,  and  the  momentous  question 
debated.  It  appeared  that  we  did  not  com- 
prehend at  first  the  full  force  of  Livingstone's 
objections  to  our  going  up  the  Shire  at  this 


the  natives  hate  them,  and  with  reason,  and  j  time,  or  until  the  lluvumah  had  been  tried 
th#y  would  fear  to  approach  our  locality ;  I  He  said,  after  we  had  arrived  at  the  Murchi- 
but  they  could  cause  much  annoyance  to  any  son  Falls,  the  highest  point  we  could  get  by 
friends  passing  up  or  down  the  river  :  could  the  steamer,  that  the  difficulties  of  transit 
detain  them,  exact  an  enormous  duty  from  would  be  so  great  as  to  amount  almost  to  an 
all  exports  or  imports,  and,  in  short,  make  impossibility,  unless  we  could  command  a 
us  most  uncomfortable.  If  the  Ruvumah  i  great  deal  of  native  labor ;  that  the  natives 
can  be  opened,  the  various  difficulties  beset-  |  of  that  district  were  churlish,  would  do  noth- 
ting  the  navigation  of  the  Zambezi  would  ing  for  us,  had  even  refused  liis  presents ; 
be  obviated.  It  has  no  bar ;  it  proceeds  i  that  we  could  not  leave  any  portion  of  our 
from  the  locality  of  Lake  Nyassi,  the  very  |  stores  behind  us,  but  should  be  forced  to 
spot  we  wish  to  occupy  ;  and  it  is  beyond  i  leave  a  guard,  supposing  a  part  of  us,  with 
Portuguese  territory.  Some  think  it  neutral  !  a  portion  of  our  stores  and  baggage,  pushed 
ground ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt,  from  j  our  way  up  to  the  high  land  ;  and  that  the 
all  I  hear,  that  it  belongs  to  the  emperor  i  present  time  of  year  was  so  unhealthy  that, 
of  Zanzibar.  From  him  or  his  successors  I  unless  we  were  with  those  in  the  valley  of 
molestation  is  dreaded  ;  for,  judging  by  all  the  Shire,  or  some  one  else  well  versed  in 
past  experience,  they  are  only  too  glad  to  cul-  the  fever  treatment,  the  most  fatal  conse- 
tivate  the  friendship  of  Europeans — of  Eng-  •  quences  would  ensue.  Dr.  Kirk  gave  sim- 
lishmen,  especially — and  would  gladly  per-   ilar  testimony.     Both  were  evidently  con- 


mit  ingress  and  egress  wherever  we  pleased. 
Livingstone  therefore,  proposed  that,  instead 
of  proceeding  up  the  Shire,  as  originally  in 


cerned  for  our  safety,  and  seemed  to  consider 
themselves  responsible  for  our  welfare.  Not 
a  particle  of  selfishness  was  observable  in 


tended,    we  should  accompany  liim  up  the  i  any  thing  they  advanced.     No  doubt  they 


Ruvumah  in  the  Pioneer.  His  reasons  for 
doing  so  were  ;  (1),  He  had  great  hopes  that 
we  should  find  the  Ruvumah  affording  an 
unimpeded  communication  with  the  sea,  and 
that  the  interior  could  be  easier  penetrated 
by  it  than  by  the  Zambezi.  (2),  That  this 
was  the  most  unhealthy  season  of  the  year  ; 
that  we  v.-ere  without  a  doctor  ;  were  igno- 
rant of  the  symptoms  preceding  the  fever, 
and   not  skilful  in  its  treatment ;  that   we 


were  both  anxious  to  see  what  could  be  done 
with  the  Ruvumah ;  it  has  been  Living- 
stone's hope  for  a  long  time.  He  appears 
to  love  the  country  for  which  he  has  done 
and  suffered  so  much,  and,  consequently, 
those  who  come  forward  to  help  him  ;  and 
it  was  manifest  that,  however  much  he  de- 
sired to  commence  at  once  the  exploration 
of  the  Ruvumah,  nothing  but  the  tenderest 
interest  for  our  safety  and  welfare  induced 


should  be  obliged  to  wait  some  time  in  the  i  him  to  persuade  us  from  going  up  the  Zam 
valley  of  the  Shire,  the  most  unhealthy  place  j  bezi  there  and  then.  Two  more  noble,  dis- 
we  could  be  in,  before  we  could  transport  j  interested,  trustworthy,  and  Christian  men, 
either   ourselves  or  our  stores  to  the  high,  |  than  Livingstone  and  Kirk,  it  would  be  hard 
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to  find.     They  deserve  to  work  together: 
and,  as  eye  meets  eye,  you  can  see  that  their 
labor  has  been  to  them,  in  more  senses  than  ' 
one,  a  real  labor  of  love.     Still,  it  seemed 
to  the  bishop,  to  Scudamore,  to  me,  and  to 
Captain  Oldfield  also,  that  the  difficulties  al- 
luded to  were  scarcely  greater  than  we  had  , 
anticipated  before  coming  out,  and  that  the 
consequences  of  uncertainty  and  delay  might 
really   prove   more   injurious   to   us.     The 
bishop  put  the  peculiarity  of  our  position  as 
mere  Christian  missionaries  very  forcibly  be- 
fore Livingstone  ;  spoke  of  us  as  having  left 
active  and  useful  labor  in  England,  and  how 
anxious  we  were  not  to  lead  any  longer  than 
was  absolutely  necessary  the  comparatively 
useless  life  forced  upon  us  during  the  last  four 
or  five  months  ;  and,  although  he  had  un- 
limited confidence  in  all  of  us,  expressed  a 
fear  that  the  uncertainty  and  dqlay  might, 
despite  ourselves,  expose  us  to  much  that  it 
were  well  to  avoid — might  really  injuriously 
influence  those  who  would  otherwise  follow 
us,  and  cause  our  friends  at  home  much  anx- 
iety.    Livingstone  replied  that  he  did  not 
anticipate  any  ill  consequences  would  result 
from  the  delay — at  the  most  it  would  be  but 
a  three   months'   delay.     "We  need  not  all 
come  up  the  Ruvumah.     The  greater  part 
of  us  could  stay  at  the  Island  of  Johanna, 
one  of  the  Comoros,  a  most  healthy  place, 
where  we  could  acquire  the  Makoa  language, 
the  very  language  needed  for  our  missionary 
work,  and  where  we  could  also  make  our- 
selves acquainted  with  the  habits  and  tone 
of  thought  of  the  natives,  and  many  other 
things  equally  necessary  for  us  to  know,     I 
then  asked  Livingstone  if  it  really  was  his 
deliberrite  opinion,  that  in  going  up  to  the 
Shire  now,  we  should  be  exposing  ourselves 
to  more  than  ordinary  risk,  and  a  risk  greater 
than  he  could  sanction.     He  said  it  was.     I 
then  called  his  attention  to  the  possibility, 
the  probability,  of  the  E.uvumah  expedition 
not  realizing  all  he  hoped  from  it,  and  asked 
him,  in  that  event,  what  course  he  would  ad- 
vise us  to  adopt.     '  Come  back  to  the  Zam- 
bezi,' said  he  ;  'it  would  then  be  the  most 
healthy  season  of  the  year.'    But  I  suggested 
that,  even  if  that  were  so,  other  difficulties, 
upon  his  showing,  still  remained — the  diffi- 
culties arising  from  the  ill-v^-ill  of  the  people 
in  the  valley  of  the  Shire,  and  in  the  getting 
of  our  stores  and  baggage  to  the  high  lands. 
He  replied  that  we  should  then  be  a  stronger 
party,  that  he  and  his  would  be  with  us  to 
help  us,  that  we  should  have  the  benefit  of 
their  experience,  not  only  in  fever,  but  in  all 
else  ;  the  Makololo  with  him  could  help  us, 
and  though  the  difficulties  we  should  have  to 
encounter  would  really  be  very  great,  still, 
it  being  the  healthy  season  of  the  year,  and, 
with  our  united  efi'orts,  he  had  little  doubt 


but  that  we  should  get  readily  over  them. 
That  once  accomplished,  the  path  of  those 
who  followed  us  would  be  much  easier.  He 
clung,  however,  to  the  notion,  that  we  should 
not  need  to  come  back,  but  that  the  Ruvu- 
mah  would  prove  to  be  the  best  channel  of 
communication  with  the  interior.^  To  act 
contrary  to  this  advice,  considering  with 
what  authority  it  was  given,  would  have 
been  a  very  daring  thing.  I  felt — I  am  also 
sure  that  the  bishop  and  others  of  us  felt — 
that  we  would  give  any  thing  if  the  doctor 
had  said  you  can  and  ought  to  go  up,  despite 
what  you  will  encounter  ;  but,  as  he  would 
not  say  that,  and  in  my  heart  I  believe  lie 
had  good  reason  for  not  saying  it,  we  could 
do  nothing  else  but  follow  his  advice.  The 
sacrifice,  and  really  it  is  a  sacrifice,  we  have 
made  of  our  own  feelings,  in  doing  this  will 
secure  Livingstone  to  us  by  stronger  ties 
than  would  have  been  possible  had  we  acted 
otherwise.  And  to  have  the  hearty,  living 
co-operation  of  such  a  man,  in  a  country  he 
had  made  his  own,  will  be  most  invaluable 
to  us.  Had  we  gone  up  the  Shire  by  we.y 
of  Zambezi  after  his  protest  against  our 
doing  so,  and  any  thing  unusually  painful 
had  befallen  us,  friends  at  home  might  have 
said — without  reason,  perhaps, — but  stiil 
I  they  might  and  would  have  said  :— 
!  "  '  Here,  by  the  good  Providence  of  God, 
I  these  people  met  with  the  only  man  on  tlie 
ftice  of  the  earth  who  was  in  a  position  to 
advise  them  for  the  best ;  in  order  to  do  this 
ho  had  travelled  a  thousand  miles  ;  he  did 
,  advise  them,  they  rejected  his  advice  ;  and 
j  their  fall  is  only  the  natural  result  of  their 
;  presumption  and  folly.' 

"  Wo  gave  in  to  Livingstone — he  pledging 
\  himself  to  fetch  us    from    Johanna   within 
:  three  months,  and  to  go  with  us   up  to  the 
I  Nyassi  district  either  by  way  of  the   Ruvu- 
mah  or  the  Zambezi  and  Shire.     It  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  bishop  and  one  other  should 
accompany  the  expedition,  and  the  bishop 
selected  me  for  his  companion. 

"Details  relative  to  the  departure  of  the 

three  ships  were  soon  arranged.     The  Fio- 

\  neer  was  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  Ruvumah, 

\  the  Lyra,  and  the  Sidon  to  Johanna.     The 

Lyra  was  to  be  at  Johanna  first,  where  she 

should  land  our  stores,  and  those  of  our 

;  party  in  her  who   would  stay  behind,  and 

:  then  run  over  to   the   Ruvumah   with  the 

;  bishop  and  myself,  and  coal  and  stores  for 

1  the  Pioneer.     The  Sidon  would  land  the  rest 

•  of  our  party,  and  the  remainder  of  our  stores 

at  Johanna,  and  would  also  go  over  to  the 

Ruvumah  with  coal  for  the  future  use  of  the 

Pioneer ;  and  then  avG  were  to  be  left  to  our 

own  resources." 

I      The  remainder  of  Mr.  Rowley's  letter  de- 
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scribes  the  voyage  to  Johanna,  where  the 
Lyra  arrived  Feb.  21,  and  gives  an  account 
of  what  the  missionaries  saw  and  did  in 
that  and  other  islands  of  the  Comoro  group. 
As  these  islands  are  tolerably  well  known, 
however,  by  previous  descriptions,  the  only 
other  extract  we .  shall  make  from  Mr. 
Rowley's  letter  is  one  referring  less  to  them 
than  to  the  general  anticipations  and  specu- 
lations of  the  missionaries  respecting  their 
African  enterprise. 

"  I  used  to  think  that  we  had  been  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  leave  England — that  it 
would  have  been  better  had  we  delayed  our 
departure  for  some  months.  But  circum- 
stances have  been  so  ordered  that  we  ap- 
pear to  have  come  out  at  a  happy  moment. 
We  may  fail  in  the  grand  objects  we  have 
in  view ;  humanly  speaking,  as  I  have  be- 
fore said,  the  chances  are  greatly  against 
US.  We  have  to  contend  against  the  power 
and  reminiscences  of  ages  of  heathenism, 
and  we  have  to  fight  against  a  principle  which 
cupidity  has  made  all  but  impregnable. 
Central  and  Eastern  Africa  are  exciting 
great  interest  in  the  minds  of  more  than  one 
class  of  people  at  this  present  moment ;  and 
it  seems  more  and  more  necessary,  as  we 
get  better  acquainted  with  the  object,  that 
an  effort,  somewhat  different  from  what  has 
been  already  made,  should  at  once  be  made 
to  raise  the  natives  of  these  places  to  a  higher 
standard  of  existence  than  they  had  at 
present  obtained,  before  others,  with  mo- 
tives less  worthy,  succeed  in  corrupting 
them  irretrievably.  Unless  we,  or  those  Avho 
will,  I  trust,  follow  us,  succeed  in  persuad- 


,  ing^  the  natives  to    provide  themselves    by 
\  their  OAvn  labor  with  the  European  comforts 
;  now  becoming  day  by  day  more  desirable  to 
I  them — unless    we    can    convert    them     to 
I  Christ — slavery    must  become  as  universal 
I  here  as  it  was,  and  is  on  the  western  coast ; 
j  there  is  no  help  for  it.     The  British  govern- 
i  ment  is  the  only  government  in  the  world 
I  really  in  earnest  about  the  suppression  of 
'  the  slave  trade  ;  yet,  in  order  to  avoid  em- 
broilment with  other  powers,  the  instructions 
supplied  to  our  naval  commanders  are  so  am- 
biguously framed  that  efforts  of  our  cruisers 
are   really    paralyzed — for,  unless  a    man 
shrinks  not  from  a  responsibility  which  in- 
timidates men  of  ordinary  calibre,  successful 
I  action  is  almost  an  impossibility.    No  less 
i  then  nineteen  thousand  slaves  were  exported 
I  last  year  from  Zanzibar  and  Ibo.     It  is  said, 
j  with  what  truth  I  can't  say,  that  as  many  as 
j  six  hundred  vessels  are  employed  in  the  slave 
;  trade  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.     Many 
;  of  them  can  be  no  more  than  Arab  dhows  ; 
I  but  some  are  vessels  of  large  tonnage,  fitted, 
j  without  regard  to  expense,  with  every  ap- 
j  pliance    for    successful    traffic ;  and    nine- 
I  tenths  of  these  vessels  are  American.     To 
1  keep  this  fleet  of  the  Devil  in  check  we  have 
I  some  five  or  six  cruisers,  fettered  and  ham- 
pered by  the  before-mentioned  instructions." 

The  letter  from  which  the  above  extracts 
are  taken  is  dated  "  H.  M.  S.  Lyra, 
1  Zaoudsi,  Mayotte,  Feb.  27,  1861."  At  that 
I  date,  therefore,  the  missionaries  were  still 
j  among  the  Comoro  Islands,  Avaiting  to  re- 
I  turn  to  the  continent,  and  begin  their  labors 
I  according  to  the  plan  agreed  upon  between 
i  them  and  Dr.  Livingstone. 


ScKEAMiNG  Fishes. — "  In  the  early  part  of 
December,  I  called  upon  a  Quaker  gentleman 
at  Darlington,  for  whom  I  waited  in  a  room  in 
which  stood  a  small  aquarium,  containing,  along 
with  the  usual  allotment  of  sea-anemones,  star- 
fishes, etc.,  five  fishes  not  larger  than  minnows — 
a  species  of  blennies,  as  I  was  informed.  After 
watching  tlieir  motions  for  a  few  minutes,  as 
they  floated  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  I 
stooped  down  to  examine  them  more  nearly  ; 
when,  to  my  utter  amazement,  they  simulta- 
neously set  up  a  shriek  of  terror  so  loud  and 
piercing,  that  I  sprang  back  as  if  I  had  been 


electrified.  I  think  a  human  being  could  hardlv 
have  set  up  a  louder  or  shriller  scream  than  did 
these  tiny  inhabitants  of  the  water.  Have  you 
ever  met  with,  or  heard  of,  in  any  other  case  of 
the  finny  tribe,  so  striking  an  exception  to  the 
trutli  of  the  common  savinj?,  'As  mute  as  a 
fish  "i" 


Messrs.  Routledge  will  publish  immediately 
the  "Last  Travels  "  of  the  celebrated  Madame 
Ida  Pfeiffer,  inclusive  of  a  visit  to  Madai^ascar. 
It  will  also  include  a  biograpliy  of  the  authoress, 
compiled  from  her  own  notes. 
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From  The  Examiner,  15  Jime. 
ENGLAND  AND    AMEHICA. 
We  are  sorry  that  our  kinsmen  in  America 
should  misapprehend  our  meaning,  when  we 
say  that  Ave  think  it  our  duty  to  be  neutral  in 
their  present  quarrel.     It  is  one  thing  to  be 
neutral,  it  is  another  thing  to  be  inditlerent. 
Neutrality  is  often  the  duty  of  a  Government, 
where  inditference  would  be  in  the  highest 
sense  unworthy  of  a  people.     In  the  present 
case  our  Government,  acting  in  unison  with 
that  of  France,  has  resolved  to  show  no  ac- 
tive partiality  to  either  party  5  to  allow  its 
subjects  to  enlist  under  the  banners  of  neither ; 
and  to  treat  the  ships  of  both  as  belonging 
to    belligerents   Avith   Avhom  it  has  no  feud. 
Another  course  was  indeed  open  to  it.     It 
might  have  ignored  the  domestic  schism  alto- 
gether ;  held  the  Government  of  Washington 
responsible  for  all  acts  done  by  the  privateers 
of  the  South  as  much  as  if  no  secession  had 
ever  taken  place ;  and  thus  lent  more  than 
its  moral  support  to  the  Federal  Union.    Had 
France  agreed  upon  this  line  of  policy  there 
would  have  been  much  to  recommend  it,  and 
the  people  of  this  country  would  certainly 
not  have  complained.     For  all  their  moral 
and  political  sympathies  are  with  the  Union 
rather  than  with  the  Confederacy  ;  and   as 
for  the  supply  of  cotton,  and  the  new  pro- 
hibited duties  under  the  Morrill  tariff,  we 
suspect  that  these  matters  will  settle  them- 
selves somehow,  no  matter  how  the  fight  goes. 
If  the  cotton  crop  be   gathered   and  made 
ready  for  transport  during  the  coming  au- 
tumn, there  will  be  too  many  people  wanting 
to  sell  it,  and  too  many  people  wanting  to  buy 
it,  too  many  railways  ready  to  bring  it  to  New 
York,  and  too  many  clippers  ready  to  take 
their  chance  of  running  it  from  New  Or- 
leans, to  prevent   the   mills  of  Manchester 
and  Rouen  from  being  stopj5ed  for  want  of 
supply.     The  Morrill  tariff  has  not  been  six 
months  in  operation  and  it  is  already  found 
to  be  a  failure  for  revenue,  and  a  fraud  upon 
those  who  were  hurried  into  sanctioning  it. 
It  is  not  when  a  community  are  for  the  first 
time  submit|;ing  to  pay  heavy  Avar  contribu- 
tions for  the    purpose  of  reducing  to  insol- 
vency myriads  of  their  best   customers  that 
they  are  likely  to  endure  artificial  prices  cre- 
ated for  the  benefit  of  a  handful  of  capital- 
ists amongst  themselves.     The  Morrill  tariff 
was  always  regarded  on  this  side  of  the  sea 
as  a  mere  political  manoeuvre,  not  a  change 
of  commercial  policy.     We  knoAv  that  as  an 
absurdity  it  cannot  last,  and  it  therefore  en- 
ters little  if  at  all  into  the  sum  of  national 
motives  and  considerations.     If  the  Govern- 
ments of  France  and  England,  therefore,  had 
determined  to  disregard  altogether  the  schis- 
matic proceedings  of  the    Southern    States, 
public  opinion  in  this  country,  we  repeat  it, 


Avould  have  silently  but  cordially  acquiesced 
in  the  determination,  Avhatever  may  be  said 
to  the  contrary. 

But  on  the*^  other  hand,  Ave  must  frankly 
OAvn  that  Avhen  for  the  sake   of  accord  Avitli 
France,  —  an   accord   of  paramount   impor- 
tance to  the  interests  of  humanity  and  civili- 
zation in  the   matter,  —  Lord    Falmerston's 
Cabinet  decided  upon  taking  a  line  of  vigor- 
ous and  absolute  neutrality,  no  active  senti- 
ment could  be  appealed  to  on  either  side  of 
the  channel,  sufliciently  strong  to  cause  any 
immediate  modification  of  that  decision.     It 
is  far  better  to  be  outspoken  Avitli  friends, 
Avith  whom  Ave  Avish  permanently  to  live  in 
amity  and  confidence ;  and  in  the  present  in- 
stance we  shall  be  so  even  at  the  risk  of  caus- 
ing  momentary  pain.      Ten  years  ago,  the 
Government  of  Washington   need  not  have 
appealed  to    our  remembrance  of  common 
orioin  and  lonir-subsisting  Iriendsliip  for  de- 
monstratlve  sympathy   on  the  part  ot  Lng- 
land,  against    deserters   from    its  rule,  and 
disturbers  of  its  sway.     Nor  do  Ave  believe 
that   in    France,    under    any   rcginie,   there 
Avould   have   been   much  less  disposition   to 
shoAV  a  prompt  solicitude  for  the  redaction 
of  its  domestic  foes.     But  the  conduct  of  the 
American  executive,  unrebukcd  and  unropu- 
dlated  by  the  American  people  during  the 
llusbian  Avar,  has  caused  the  zeal  of  many  to 
Avax  cold.    This  is  not  the  time  to  dwell  upon 
the  topic,  or. to  speak  bitter  Avords.       Wo 
should  be  the  last  to  tolerate  the  idea  of  na- 
tional resentment  being  kept  alive  on  account 
of  an  abortive  effort  to  infiurt  unAvanton  and 
unworthy  Avrong  upon  an  old  ally,  in  an  hour 
of  supposed  exigency.  The  ostentatious  sym- 
pathy shown  for  the  cause  of  Cossack  aggres- 
sion in  1855,  did  harzn  to  none  but  those  Avho 
manifested  it.     It  did  not  damp  the  j)riming 
of  a  single  gun  at  Sebasto[;;;],  o.'save  a  single 
victim  of  impressment  by  the   czar  from  a 
Crimean  grave.     At  the  time  it  bore  no  fruit 
Avhatever,  either  to  friends  or  foes;  but  in 
due  course  of  nature  it  came  to  a  miserable 
maturity;    and  such  as   it  is,  America   can 
hardly  be  surprised  if  she  reaps  as  she   has 
sown.     It  is  but  the  inexorable  law  of  jus- 
tice Avhicli  asserts  itself  in  unlooked-for  modes 
and  ways ;  and  Avhich,  in  the  unlooked-for  day 
of  trouble,  brings  home    conviction   to  the 
minds  of  those  Avho  in  arrogance  of  seeming 
security,  have  uuAvorthlly  Avounded  and  alien- 
ated old  friends.      No  public  man  or  inlluen- 
tial  journal  that  Ave  are  aware  of  uttered  a 
syllable  during  the  last  three  months  in  this 
country  calculated  to  encourage  a  retaliatory 
course  of  policy  on  the  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment, or  that  of  France  ;  and  save  fiom  the 
lips  of  Tories  in  Parliament,  or  in  diplomacy, 
Ave  do  not  believe  that  any  observation  avouUI 
have  been  heard  bad  a  line  been  followed, 
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indicating  entire  forgetfulncss  of  the  part 
taken  by  America  (lurin<T  the  Crimean  war. 
But  it  Avould  be  aiTectation  to  deny  that  the 
instincts  of  imperial  France,  are  less  calcu- 
lated to  check  such  i-ecollections  than  those 
of  constitutional  England  ;  and  that  unfortu- 
nately when  recalled  in  consultation  between 
the  two  Governments,  it  was  impossible  for 
ours  to  pretend  to  think  that  the  old  enthu- 
siasm and  confidence  once  felt  amongst  us  for 
our  political  progeny  beyond  the  ocean  would 
lead  us  to  sever  our  course  from  that  of 
France,  on  merely  sentimental  grounds.  No 
nation  is  so  great  that  it  can  lightly  discard 
present  allies  to  maintain  the  good  humor  of 
associates,  who  upon  the  last  opportunity 
openly  exulted  in  her  supposed  misfortunes. 
There  is  besides  a  great  practical  good  ob- 
tained, by  the  identity  of  the  course  taken  by 
France  and  England  regarding  blockade  and 
privateers.  The  rest  of  Christendom  will  be 
compelled  to  do  the  like,  which  is  a  great 
point  of  maritime  civih'zation  gajned.  Check 
is  thus  given  to  the  possible  profit  of  priva- 
teering, and  a  considerable  stej)  taken  towards 
the  ultimate  abolition  of  that  detestable  prac- 
tice. But  here  again  let  us  ask  whose  fault 
is  it  that  European  powers  have  had  occasion 
in  1861,  to  consider  what  should  be  done  about 
prizes  made  or  injuries  inflicted  by  privateers 
on  the  high  seas  ?  All  Europe  agreed  to 
abolish  the  barbarous  system  at  the  Confer- 
ence of  Paris  in  1856 ;  but  the  Cabinet  of 
Washington  alone  refused  to  concur,  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  confirmed  its 
refusal.  Already  both  have  learned  in  the 
hour  of  adversity  the  wisdom  of  being  mag- 
naniuious  and  just,  which  in  the  day  of  pros- 
perity they  would  not  see.  But  what  nation 
has  not  had  to  learn  and  unlearn  much  in  a 
similar  way  ?  And  who  is  there  that  has 
really  a  heart  for  the  progress  of  his  country  or 
his  kind  who  does  not  cordially  rejoice  over 
one  nation  that  repenteth,  more  than  over 
those  who  having  been  placed,  perhaps,  less 
in  the  way  of  temptation,  have  had  nothing 
to  repent. 

We  have  thus  spoken  without  reserve,  and 
we  hope  without  offence,  on  a  most  painful 
subject ;  and  we  hope  sincerely  to  have  done 
with  it  forever.  AVe  have  thought  it  a  duty 
to  do  so,  for  to  turn  one's  eyes  from  a  wound 
will  not  heal  it,  and  if  it  be  not  washed,  how 
shall  it  ever  be  clean  ?  But  again  and  again 
we  reiterate  the  declaration  to  our  kinsfolk  in 
America,  that  Englishmen  desire  only  to  see 
them  pro?i)erous,  poweiful,  and  at  peace 
among  themselves.  If  the  old  established 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  strong 
enough  to  reclaim  its  fugitive  states,  the 
Government  and  people  of  this  country  will 
be  glad  to  learn  the  re-assertion  of  its  popu- 
lar sovereignty  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 


Gulf  of  Mexico.  But  if  this  be  impossible,  and 
if  two  Confederacies  are  destined  to  be  born 
of  the  death  of  one,  we  shall  not  presume  to 
question  the  inevitable.  Gur  first  wish  is  for 
reunion  in  peace ;  our  next  for  the  briefest 
possible  duration  of  an  uidiappy  war. 


From  The  Spectator,  15  June. 
THE  CAUSES  OF  AMERICAN  BITTERNESS. 
The    feeling    towards    England    in    the 
Northern  States  seems  to  increase  in  bit- 
terness.    The  proclamation  of  neutrality  is 
regarded  as  a  quasi-rccognition  of  the  South, 
and,  though  admitted  to   be   legal,  is  de- 
nounced as  an  official  surrender  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom.     Mr.  Gregory's  motion, 
which  elicited  only  four  cheers  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  was  silenced  before  it  had 
been  withdrawn,  is  regarded  as  a  quasi-cffi- 
cial  act,  presaging   open   alliance  with  the 
South.     England  is  taunted  with  servility 
to  cotton,  with  false  pretences  of  liberality, 
and  with  a  wicked  delight  in  the  suftering 
of  the  States.      She  is   menaced  -with  the 
future  vengeance  of  the  North,  the  stoppage 
of  her  supply  of  cotton,  the  ruin  of  her  trade, 
the  assistance  of  America  in  the  next  rebel- 
lion of  the  Irish.     This  virulence  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  New  York  press  or  to  those 
American  Irish  who  do  so  much  to  intciTupt 
the  friendship  which  steady  commercial  in- 
tercourse must  produce.     The  irritation  is 
as   unreasonable   in   Philadelphia   as   New 
York,  among  the  politicians  at  Washington 
as  in  the  "  literary"  circles  of  Massachusetts. 
It  will  be  increased  by  the  sudden  resolu- 
tion to  despatch  troops  to  Canada,  a  decision 
which,  though  dictated  by  the  plainest  ne- 
cessity, will  be   accepted   by  the   irritable 
jealousy  of  the  North  as  a  menace  against 
themselves.     The  colony,  since  the  Crimean 
war,  has  been  almost  denuded  of  troops,  and 
in  restoring  our  strength  to  its  old  level,  we 
do  but  provide  against  the  weakness  which 
tempts  irregular  assaults.      The  act,  how- 
ever, is  not  likely  to  be  fairly  judged,  and 
despite  the  similar  policy  adopted  by  Napo- 
leon, and  the  warm  sympathy  expressed  by 
Lord  John  Russell  with  the  Union,  we  must 
expect  the  continuance  of  attacks  as  irritat- 
ing to  our  sense  of  justice  as  to  our  national 
pride.     The  Americans  are,  for  the  moment, 
transported  beyond  the  influence  of  common 
sense;  and  seem  blind  to  the  most  patent 
signs  of  political  opinion.     With  all  Eng- 
land  sympathizing,  more   or   less   heartily 
with  the  North,  they  persist  in  regarding 
her  as  a  covert  enemy,  and  seem  positively 
anxious  to  change  an  ally,  who  happens  to 
be  quiescent,  into  an  open  and  most  dan- 
gerous foe. 

It  is  perhaps  expedient,  before  national 
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irritation  overcomes  English  reason,  to  in- 
quire whether  there  is  any  justification,  or 
that  failing,  any  palliation  for  these  out- 
bursts of  arrogant  bad  taste.  Justification 
in  its  full  sense  it  would,  we  at  once  admit, 
be  impossible  to  find.  The  British  Govern- 
ment has  as  yet  done  no  one  act  intended  to 
increase  the  resources  of  the  South.  The 
proclamation  of  neutrality  does,  indeed,  ar- 
rest Canadian  assistance,  and  perhaps  gives 
the  South  a  standing  which  rebels  do  not 
ordinarily  enjoy,  but  no  other  course  short 
of  alliance  with  the  North  could  poisibly 
have  involved  less  advantage  to  the  slave- 
owners. Had  the  whole  matter  been  suf- 
fered to  sleep,  without  official  action  of  any 
kind,  the  South  might  have  secured  in  our 
ports  the  privateers  with  whom  the  North- 
ern navy  can  dispense.  Avowed  alliance 
with  the  North,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
have  been  contrary  to  our  steady  policy  of 
non-intervention  between  rulers  and  their 
subjects,  and  a  slur  on  the  competence  of 
the  Union  to  maintain  its  own  integrity. 
The  North  can  hold  its  own,  and  our  clear 
duty  was  to  avoid  embittering  the  contest 
by  interference  in  either  direction.  In  a 
calmer  moment  Americans  will,  we  believe, 
recognize  this  as  the  only  course  open  to 
England  to  pursue. 

But  while  there  can  be  no  justification 
there  may  be  many  palliations  for  the  pres- 
ent American  tone.  A  proud  race,  with 
their  vanity  full  fed  by  an  uninterrupted  ca- 
reer of  political  success,  the  Americans  have 
been  taught  to  regard  themselves  as  the 
strongest  of  existing  powers,  as  abstaining 
from  dominance  only  because  the  Old  World 
was  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  interfer- 
ence. On  a  sudden  the  mighty  State,  of 
whose  prestige  every  American  was  so  proud, 
falls  helplessly  in  two,  threatening  to  crum- 
ble into  fragments  yet  more  minute.  The 
strongest  section,  feeling  keenly  that  the  dis- 
aster is  but  temporary,  that  its  resources  suf- 
fice either  to  compel  reunion  or  commence 
anew  the  career  of  development,  indignantly 
denies  that  its  position  has  been  changed. 
Like  a  banker  during  a  run,  who  knows  that 
appearances  are  against  him,  but  knows 
also  that  he  is  solvent,  the  North  examines 
every  friendly  face  for  the  coldness  it  expects, 
but  is  none  the  less  determined  to  chastise. 
In  such  a  temper  every  incident,  however 
slight,  is  sure  to  be  interpreted  as  indicating 
design.  Every  failure  of  respect  betokens 
triumph ;  every  offer  of  assistance  sarcastic 
pity.  It  is  because  America  may  be  sup- 
posed weak  that  the  American  diplomatists 
exchange  hauteur  for  arrogance,  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  threatens  to  chastise  interference, 
that  Mr.  Seward  writes  to  Mr.  Dayton  let- 


ters condemning  all  European  politicians* 
There  is  Want  of  courtesy  in  this  manifesta- 
tion, and  perhaps  want  of  judgment  too,  but 
a  friendly  nation  may  well  do  what  a  private 
friend  w^ould  attempt  —  wait  calmly  until, 
with  the  calamity,  the  spasnl  of  suspicion 
has  passed  by.  the  aggressive  pride  of  the 
hour  is  not  the  result  of  deliberate  thought, 
but  an  instinctive  movement  of  self-defence 
against  an  attack  anticipated,  though  only 
in  imagination.  It  may  be  annoying,  as  it 
is  certainly  impolitic,  but  impertinence  does 
j  not  justify  the  suti'erer  in  abandoning  a  prin- 
I  ciple. 

Another  and  even  stronger  palliation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  acute  sense  entertained  by 
every  American  of  the  importance  of  Euro- 
pean aid.     The  Southerners,  owing  appar- 
}  ently  to  some  personal  relations  with   the 
I  diplomatists  at  Washington,  are  persuaded 
j  that  Europe  is  already   favorable   to   their 
1  cause.     The  cotton  crop,  they  argue,  must 
I  be  imported,  and  as  the  season  draws  near 
the  blockades  will  be  broken,  and  the  war 
reduced  at  once  to  an  invasion  by  land  alone. 
The  North,  on  the  other  hand,  believing  it- 
self able  utterly  to  crush  the  mutineers,  still 
holds  that  the   speedy  issue  of  the  contest 
depends  on  the  blockades.     If  the  South  can 
continue  to  sell  cotton  unrestricted,  she  will 
have  funds  for  a  succession  of  campaigns. 
The  case  would  be  still  worse  were  England 
the  active  ally  of  the  South — and  this  is  the 
secret  fear  of  every  American — for  the  block- 
ade would  then  be  extended  to  the  North, 
and  the  South  supplied  with  those  munitions, 
the  want  of  which  will  speedily  close  the 
Deceived  by  the  diplomatic  tone  our 


war. 


parliamentary  leaders  habitually  adopt,  the 
Northern  orators  evidently  believe  England 
at  heart  strongly  with  the  South,  and  know- 
ing well  how  tremendous  a  power  their  old 
ally  can,  if  necessary,  exert,  look  forward 
with  dismay  to  the  protraction  of  the  war. 
So  strong  is  the  impression  of  the  effect 
English  hostility  would  produce,  that  the 
secret  secessionists  of  the  North  earnestly 
pray  for  interference,  as  the  one  event  which 
would  produce  the  possibility  of  compromise. 
The  Northerners,  hating  the  idea  of  com- 
promise, are  frantic  at  the  thought  of  a  com- 
promise produced  by  pressure  from  Avithcut. 
The  stake  is  too  great  for  men  to  be  alto- 
gether calm.  They  feel  as  the  English  felt 
when  Louis  XIV.  acknowledged  the  Pre- 
tender ;  and  however  unjust  their  appre- 
hension, it  is  dictated  by  a  feeling  which 
Englishmen  in  other  cases  are  the  last  to 
reprehend. 

But  the  last,  and  in  our  eyes,  the  best  pal- 
liation of  their  tone  is  to  be  sought  in  this. 
The  conscience  of  the  North  is  satisfied  with 
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its  cause.  Feeling  always  that  the  struggle, 
whatever  its  nominal  object,  is  really  for 
right  against  wrong,  freedom  against  slav- 
ery, constitutionalism  against  military  power, 
they  cannot  imagine  why  men,  free  like  them- 
selves, should  hesitate  to  aid  the  cause  to 
which  they  profess  devotion.  Forgetting 
the  endless  coil  of  Federal  rights  and  State 
pretensions,  Acts  of  Congress,  and  election 
legalities,  in  which  they  themselves  have  en- 
meshed the  great  issue  really  involved,  they 
expect,  on  the  plain  ground  of  morality,  the 
sympathy  they  have  done  nothing  to  secure. 
England,  they  say,  "  professes  to  hate  slav- 
ery ;  our  war  is  against  slavery ;  unless, 
therefore,  her  hate  be  hypocritical,  England 
is  with  us."  The  first  postulate  is  correct, 
and  the  deduction  oneevery  Englishman  will 
draw ;  but  the  second  remains,  up  to  this 
hour,  only  a  hope  or  an  assumption.  Let 
the  North  once  distinctly  proclaim  that  is- 
sue, declare  that  the  object  of  the  war  is  the 
extinction  of  slavery,  that  no  peace  is  possi- 
ble which  shall  leave  slavery  in  existence, 
and  in  the  unanimous  response  of  English- 
men even  the  dread  of  a  cotton  famine  will 
be  removed.  The  better  x\mericans  believe 
that  this  issue  is  stated,  that  the  death-throe 
of  slavery  is  drawing  nigh,  and  so  believing, 
they  look  on  our  lukewarmness  as  treachery, 
not  only  to  them  but  to  humanity.  It  is, 
consequently,  from  the  very  best  and  calm- 
est Americans,  from  Boston  rather  than  New 
York,  that  the  most  earnest  denunciation 
comes.  The  feeling  is  the  more  bitter  be- 
cause our  statesmen,  true  to  their  dread  of 
ail  enthusiasm,  persist  in  talking  only  of  the 
material  interests  involved.  Fellowship  with 
a  slave-owner  is  more  impossible  to  Lord 
John  Russell  than  to  Mr.  Seward  ;  yet  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  questioned  as  to  his  pol- 
icy, would  talk  of  Northern  wheat,  and  quote 
tables  about  the  cotton  of  the  Confederacy. 
He  would  meet  famine  and  short  time  to- 
gether sooner  than  check  the  emancipation 
of  the  slave ;  but  till  the  hour  for  action 
comes  he  will  talk  like  Mr.  Gregory,  as  if 
England  had  not  an  aspiration  beyond  cheap 
calicoes.  Americans  cannot  understand  this 
reticence.  Secure  of  their  own  motives,  they 
forget  that  those  motives  are  not  visible  to 
the  world,  and  hate  with  the  virulence  of 
sincere  Puritans  who  believe  Christianity  at- 
tacked. There  is  no  violence  like  that  shown 
by  a  man  whose  interests  and  whose  princi- 
ples tend  to  the  same  end,  whose  present  and 
future  are  equally  at  stake. 

This  is  not  an  emotion  which  Englishmen, 
however  they  may  regret  the  action  it  in- 
volves, can  heartily  contemn. 


From  The  Saturday  Review,  15  June. 
AMERICA. 
The  extraordinary  and  irrational  indigna- 
tion of  the  Northern  Americans  against  Eng- 
land is  the  more  melancholy  because  it  is,  in 
a  certain  sense,  sincere.  It  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand that  New  York  journalists  may 
only  wish  to  flatter  and  to  excite  the  mo- 
mentary passions  of  the  unthinking  multitude 
which  they  address  ;  but  the  correspondents 
of  the  London  papers,  who  may  be  supposed 
not  to  expect  sympathy  from  readers  on  this 
side^of  the  Atlantic,  almost  unanimously 
adopt  the  insolent  language  of  their  noisy 
and  unreasonable  countrymen.  The  people 
of  England  are  assured  that  no  future  ex- 
pressions or  proofs  of  good-will  can  ever 
obliterate  the  resentment  which  has  been 
produced  by  the  neutrahty  of  their  Govern- 
ment between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States.  They  are  reminded  that  the  United 
States  neither  recognized  the  belligerent 
rights  of  the  Sepoy  mutineers,  nor  armed 
privateers  under  Russian  letters  of  mirque 
to  plunder  the  commerce  of  England.  It  is 
useless  to  answer  that  America  might  as 
well  have  interfered  with  a  civil  war  in  the 
moon  as  with  the  remote  contest  at  Delhi  or 
Lucknow.  On  the  other  hand,  a  privateer 
from  Mobile  or  New  Orleans  may  at  any 
moment  overhaul  an  English  merchantman, 
and  it  was  necessary  that  naval  officers  and 
consuls  should  know  whether  such  an  act 
would  be  legal  or  piratical  according  to  the 
laws  of  England.  If  the  Confederate  flag  had 
been  treated  as  non-existent,  any  attack  on 
English  commerce  under  the  authority  which 
it  represents  must  have  been  treated  either 
as  piracy  or  as  a  ground  for  demanding  re- 
dress from  the  United  States.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  Government  of  Wash- 
ington would  have  resented  as  an  injury  to 
itself  any  act  of  hostility  against  the  seced- 
ers,  whom  it  still  claims  as  citizens  of  the 
Union.  The  shameful  and  causeless  vio- 
lence of  the  popular  feeling  would  have  been 
more  excusable  under  almost  any  circum- 
stances than  on  the  pretext  of  the  timely 
and  prudent  proclamation  which  was  issued 
for  the  guidance  of  English  subjects.  The 
claims  which  are  founded  on  the  conduct  of 
America  during  the  Russian  war  display  an 
obtuse  audacity  which  it  is  difficult  to  char- 
acterize. It  is  true  that  the  United  States  did 
not  necessitate,  by  the  employment  of  priva- 
teers, an  immediate  declaration  of  war  by 
England  ;  but  all  the  sympathy  of  all  their 
political  parties  was  ostentatiously  given  to 
Russia.  .Individual  Americans  sometimes 
assert  that  the  unfriendly  policy  of  their  sue- 
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cessive  Governments  really  proceeded  from 
the  animosity  ofi  the  Southern  States  to  Eng- 
land ;  yet  the  feeling  of  the  country  and  the 
acts  of  the  Legislature  have  been  doubly  hos- 
tile since  the  North  has  been  left  to  itself. 
The  Morrill  tariff  was  principally  aimed  at 
English  commerce  ;  and  Mr.  Seward,  in  re- 
peatedly threatening  a  future  attack  on  Can- 
ada, has  only  continued  the  course  which, 
in  common  with  his  party,  he  has  long  pur- 
sued in  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  ostensible   charge  against  England 
consists  in  the  reiterated  assertion  that  the 
position  of  the   seceding   states  has   been 
altogether  mistaken.      The  journalists  and 
stump-orators  who  have  spent  their  lives  in 
glorifying  the  original  rebellion  against  the 
mother  country,  complain  that  rebels — or,  if 
the  phrase  is  preferred,  traitors —  are  mis- 
taken for  genuine  belligerents.      The  reflec- 
tion that  a  civil  war  is,  after  all,  a  war,  seems 
to  be  too  recondite  for  politicians  intoxicated 
with  vanity  and  singularly  deficient  in  that 
self-respect  which  is  closely  connected  with 
tolerance  and  justice.     The  English  Govern- 
ment  and   nation   have   not   attempted  to 
justify  the  secession,  nor  has  the  future  rec- 
ognition of  the  Southern  Union  been  inti- 
mated as  probable,  although  it  may  easily  be 
foreseen.      The  rebellion  which  requires  all 
the  power  of  the  United  States  to  resist  cer- 
tainly partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  civil  war. 
The  possession  by  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment of  a  territory  larger  than  Franco  may  not 
perhaps  justify  the  secession,  or  even  augur 
its  ultimate  success,  but  it  would  be  absurd 
for  England  to  treat  a  Federation  of  ten  or 
eleven  organized  states  as  a  knot  of  individ- 
ual rebels.     If  the  Northern  Americans  con- 
tinue to  change  their  opinions  with  their  re- 
cent rapidity,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  within  a  twelvemonth  Mr.  Lincoln  may 
recognize  his  rival  at  Montgomery,  even  if 
his  Secretary  of  State  does  not  invite  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis  to  join  in  a  war  against  Eng- 
land.   The  Democrats  who  have  governed 
the  United  States  for  the  last  twenty  years 
cannot  be  wholly   extinct,   either   in  their 
persons  or  their  opinions.       Mr.  Buchanan, 
who  was  their  nominee  and  one  of  their  lead- 
ers, as  official  representative  of  the  United 
States  treated  the  leaders  of  the  secession 
with  studied  deference  and  courtesy.      His 
Repubhcan  successor,  for  some  months  after 
his  election,  abstained  from  pledging  himself 
to  coercion,  and  Mr.  Seward  protested  in  the 
strongest  language  against  all  attempts  to 
subjugate  the  South.     Nothing  has  changed 
except  the  volatile  mind  of  the  excitable  mul- 
titude ;  for  the  ludicrous  transaction  at  Fort 
Sumter  is  a  far  less  valid  cause  of  war  than 
the  formal  secession  of  the  Southern  States 


and  their  consolidation  into  a  new  Con- 
federacy. The  crime  of  England  is  that  an 
opinion  which  was  universal  in  America  two 
months  ago  ha§  not  been  abandoned  in  defer- 
ence to  the  sudden  gyration  of  Northern 
feehng.  The  United  States  officers  still  rec- 
ognize their  adversaries  as  open  enemies, 
and  whenever  they  can  control  their  troops 
they  will  undoubtedly  conduct  hostilities  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  war.  It  is  only  when 
the  Confederate  flag  comes  in  collision  with 
neutrals  that  belligerents  are  suddenly  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  pirates. 

The  Southern  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy  have,  almost  without  exception,  pre- 
ferred their  State  allegiance  to  their  duties 
to  the  Union.  The  magistrates,  the  corpor- 
ations, the  local  legislatures,  and  all  other 
visible  authorities,  have  unanimously  cast 
in  their  lot  with  the  Confederacy  in  which 
they  were  placed.  The  right  or  claim  which 
they  are  enforcing  has  been  uniformly  vin- 
dicated by  the  Democrats  of  the  North,  and 
yet  it  is  pretended  that  the  united  South  is 
but  anest  of  exceptional  traitors.  The  un- 
paralleled levity  with  which  public  opinion 
has  veered  round  still  throws  considerable 
doubt  on  the  serious  character  of  the  war. 
All  dispassionate  spectators  perceive  that 
the  complete  success  of  the  Northern  Gov- 
ernment is  impossible,  and  many  causes  will 
tend  to  abate  the  excitement  which  has  re- 
cently blinded  the  people  and  their  leaders. 
A  war  can  only  be  conducted  in  definite 
places  for  assignable  pui  poses,  .and  a  cam- 
paign must  have  a  tangible  object  as  well 
as  a  motive  or  provocation.  General  Scott's 
movements  are  perfectly  intelligible  as  long 
as  he  protects  Washington  and  covers  the 
friendly  district  of  Western  Virginia.  It  is 
also  possible  that  he  may  wish  to  recover 
the  Federal  navy-yard  at  Norfolk,  or  even 
to  punish  the  enemy  by  occupying  for  a  time 
the  state  capital  at  Richmond.  In  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri  there  is  a  Unionist  party 
to  support,  and  generally  it  may  be  assumed 
that  those  parts  of  the  Border  which  are 
unsuited  to  slave  labor  will  probably  be  re- 
claimed by  the  Union.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  march  into  the  heart  of  the  Gulf  States 
would  be  as  purposeless  as  it  would  probably 
be  ruinous.  Mr.  Jeft'erson  Davis,  knowing 
his  inferiority  in  men  and  money,  will  not 
seek  defeat  by  advancing  to  the  North,  and 
in  his  proper  territory  he  is  invincible,  or 
rather  he  is  safe  from  attack. 

There  are  still  stronger  reasons  against  a 
war  on  a  great  scale,  inasmuch  as  it  can  only 
be  carried  on  with  a  great  standing  army. 
It  is  easier  to  bluster  about  half  a  million 
of  men  than  to  feed  and  pay  100,000.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  little  accus- 
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tomed  to  taxes,  nor  will  it  be  easy  to  incur  i 
a  large  debt  which  would  be  repudiated  as 
soon  as  it  became  neeessary  to  provide  for 
the  interest.  If  the  sacrifice  were  under- 
gone, the  Republic  would  have  provided  it- 
self with  a  master,  in  the  form  of  an  alien 
body  of  veteran  mercenaries.  The  rank  and 
file  of  the  regular  army  will  be  Irish,  with, 
perhaps,  an  admixture  of  Germans ;  and,  as 
Americans  are  well  aware,  no  race  is  either 
braver  or  more  indijSerent  to  constitutional 
forms.  If  the  South  were  conquered,  the 
army  could  not  be  disbanded ;  for  it  would 
be  necessary  to  retain  the  seceders  by  force 
within  the  Union  which  reclaimed  them. 
The  most  sanguine  Northern  politician  can 
scarcely  believe  that  the  slave-owners  will  be 


henceforth  conciliated  by  concessions  such 
as  those  which  were  scornfidly  rejected  when 
they  were  eagerly  put  forth  by  the  Republi- 
ca»s.  The  formal  recognition  of  slavery, 
fugitive  slave-laws,  pledges  of  perpetual 
non-interference  with  the  institution,  might 
have  been  extorted  in  profusion  from  the 
terrors  of  the  North  if  the  secession  had  not 
been  deliberately  preferred  to  any  form  of 
compromise.  From  first  to  last,  the  friends 
of  the  Union  have  misunderstood  their  po- 
sition and  their  prospects  ;  nor  is  there  the 
smallest  reason  to  adopt  with  implicit  faith 
the  views  which  they  unanimously  repudi- 
ated until  the  whole  country  was  absorbed 
by  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  indignation. 


A  Curious  Collection. — A  young  amateur 
archseologist  named  Forglais  has  spent  twelve 
years  in  forming  a  coilection  of  objects  found  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  by  whose  means  Paris  is  al- 
ways hoping  to  become  a  seaport ;  and  in  virtue 
of  whose  waters  it  has,  from  immemorial  times, 
adopted  a  ship  as  its  armorial  bearings.  Among 
the  four  thousand  relics  of  all  periods  got  to- 
gether by  M.  Forglais  are  rings,  ivories,  medals, 
Gallic  and  other  coins,  a  beautiful  Roman  lance, 
a  curious  SAvord,  bcHeved  to  be  that  of  Cape- 
luche,  weapons  and  implements,  and  '  curiosities' 
of  every  kind.  The  emperor  visited  this  singular 
collection  before  leaving  lower  Fontainebleau, 
and  expressed  his  wisii  that  it  should  not  be 
scattered,  but  should  form  part  of  the  omnium 
gatherum  of  tlie  Hotel  de  Chcny,  devoted  to  the 
preservation  of  all  manner  of  antiquities. 


HiEROGLTPHICAL     PiGTUEE     OF    ChARLES 

THE  Martyr. — I  extract  the  following  from  a 
small  work  (pages  69)  published  at  Newcastle 
upon  Tyne,  in  17.57,  entitled,  Four  lopograjyhi- 
cal  Letters,  icritten  in  July,  1755,  etc.,  etc.  The 
writer  is  speaking  of  his  visit  to  Leicester  : — 

*'  The  Great  Church  being  open  for  Prayers, 
we  went  in,  but  found  nothing  remarkable  there, 
except  the  Picture  of  Charles  the  Martyr,  sur- 
rounded with  Hieroglyphics  [sic) ;  such  as  ti*amp- 
\\\v^  on  earthly  Crowns  and  Sceptres,  and  reach- 
ing at  a  Crown  of  Glory,  which  an  Angel  is 
hohling  out ;  near  him  is  a  Palm  Tree,  with  Dr. 
Dolby's  Motto — Crescit  sub  pondere!  A  plain 
honest-looking  Clergyman  who  was  viewing  it, 
told  me,  he  thought  such  Pictures  did  great 


Hurt :  for  they  warmed  the  Zeal  of  some  People 
so  much,  that  they  fasted  more  devoutly,  and 
prayed  with  more  Fervency  on  the  30th  of  Jan- 
uary, than  they  did  on  Good  Friday  :  and  that 
some  People  paid  greater  Devotion  to  the  Day 
whereon  King  Cliarles  was  beheaded,  than  they 
did  to  that  on  which  Christ  was  cruciiied ;  and, 
if  they  had  Power,  would  compel  all  to  be  as 
devout  as  themselves,  or  knock  them  on  the 
Head.  *  What  is  this  [said  he]  but  fasting  for 
Strife  and  Debate,  and  smiting  with  tlie  Fist  of 
Wickedness?'  I  questioned  my  Companion 
whether  he  thought  this  Parson  was  a  AVhig  or  a 
Tory  ?  For  my  own  Part,  I  could  not  think  he 
came  there  with  proper  Principles  for  Church 
Preferment."     Pp.  5,  6. 

Is  the  picture  still  in  existence? 


Improtements  in  Paris. — The  injurious 
effects  of  the  destruction  of  the  trees  on  t.hc  lulls 
in  the  south  of  France  have  determined  the  gov- 
ernment to  undertake  their  replanting  with  a 
species  of  bamboo  found  by  the  French  expedi- 
tion in  Cochin-China,  and  from  which  great 
things  are  expected  in  the  prevention  both  of 
draughts  and  inundations,  and  in  the  arrest  of 
the  denudation  of  their  slopes,  from  which  the 
soil  is  now  rapidly  being  washed  away.  The 
question  of  supplying  Paris  with  the  pure  water 
so  urgently  needed,  in  place  of  the  horribly 
dirty  water  of  the  Seine  and  the  unwholesome 
springs  which  now  supply  the  city,  is  again  be- 
ing earnestly  studied  by  the  city  architects,  much 
of  the  unhealthiness  of  a  permanent  residence 
here  being  now  admitted  to  be  due  to  the  im- 
purity, as  well  as  the  extreme  hardness,  of  the 
water  of  the  Seine. 
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RABELAIS. MY    CHRISTIAN    NAME. 


RABELAIS. 

Our  noblest  souls,  disguised  in  motley  coats, 
Have   helped,  unrecognized,   to  cleanse  our 
altars, 
Fulfilling  what  humanity  denotes 

The   mission  of   our  preachers   and    our 
psalters — 
Fitting  their  features  to  the  popular  face's, 

Ephemeral  grimaces. 
While  mocking  Dagon  till  he  fails  and  falters. 

One  came  while  France  was  building  over  To- 
phet's 
Foul  gulf,  and  mocked  her  in  the  mad  erec- 
tion ; 
He  broke  the  brittle  bones  of  little  prophets, 

The  emblems  of  a  retrogade  perfection  ; 
Yet  wore,  while  baffling  all  the  arts  of  Comus, 

The  cap  and  bells  of  IMomus, — 
Torn  trophies  from  the  national  collection  ! 

The  gaping  burghers-  grinned  beneath  the  plat- 
form, 
Whereon  in  jester's  garb  lie  mocked  at  error, 
And  dreaming  not  morality  took  that  form, 
They  laughed  at  their  own  faces   in  his  mii*- 
ror ; 
Others  thei*e  were,  and  many,  when  he  hinted  at 

The  rights  and  wrongs  they  f;r^uinted  at. 
Tucked  up  their  skirts  and  skipped  away  in  ter- 
ror. 

The  Mrs.  Grundy  of  those  days,  good  woman, 
Laughed  at  the  image  of  her  own  transgres- 
sors ; 
The  Church  and  blunt  John  Calvin  found  un- 
common 
Relish  in  grinning  with  her  prim  confessors  ; 
But  underneath  the  jester's  habit  furnaced 

A  brand  of  bitter  earnest. 
The  prophet's  weapon  and  the  intercessor's. 

The  jester,  opening  up  his  show  of  puppets. 

Pulling  the  strings  with  loud  gesticulation. 
Showed  every  well-clad  sin  that  lifted  up  its 

Venomous  head  against  the  helpless  nation — 
Priests,   monks,   and  statesmen,  half   a  pope, 
some  crowned  heads, 
French  Cavaliers,  French  Roundheads, 
All  caught  their  portion  of  his  flagellation. 

Poor  Humbug  quaked  before  his  thrashing-flail. 
And  sought  to  fence  his  blows  with  quip  and 

quiddity. 
And  Cant — now  laughing  and  npv  turning 

pale — 
Forgot  her  metliodistical  stolidity ; 
He  played  the  burden  of   "  The  Good  Time 
Coming," 
And  half  the  world  went  mumming 
Within  the  shadow  of  its  own  stupidity. 


Peace  to  his  manes — let  them  wander  where 
No  moonsick  lad  may  brand  them  in  a  son- 
net ; 
That  good  oid  garb  of  his  is  yet  in  wear, 

And  teachers  now  and  then'  are  wise  to  don  it; 
I  think  a  preacher  drolly  dressed  and  shabbily. 

Came  down  in  good  man  Rabelais, 
And  damaged  Mrs.  Grundy's  Sunday  bonnet ! 

Our  priests  and  teachers  come  disguised  to  earth 

They  meet  us  where  we  little  hope  to  find 

them ; 

We  know  not,  till  they  pass,  and  leave  a  dearth 

The  benediction  they  must  leave  behind  them 

Motley's  the  only  wear  to  catch  tlie  many; 

The  jester  and  the  Zany 
Must  clear  our  visions  from  the  motes  that  blind 
them.  —  Welcome  Guest. 


MY  CHRISTIAN  NAME. 

Mt  Christian  name — my  Christian  name, 

I  never  hear  it  now ; 
None  have  the  riglit  to  utter  it  5 

'Tis  lost — I  know  not  how  ; 
My  worldly  name  the  world  speaks  loud 

Tliank  God  for  well-earned  fame  ! 
But  silence  sits  at  my  cold  hearth, 

I  have  no  household  name. 

My  Christian  name — my  Christian  name. 

It  has  no  uncourii  sound  ; 
My  mother  chose  it  out  of  those 

In  Bible  images  found ; 
Mother!  whose  accents  made  most  sweet 

What  else  I  held  in  sliame, 
Dost  thou  yet  whisper  up  in  heaven. 

My  poor  lost  Christian  name  ? 

Brothers  and  sisters,  mockers  oft 

Of  the  quaint  name  I  bore , 
Would  I  could  burst  deutli's  gates  to  hear 

Some  call  it  out  once  more  ! 
One  speaks  it  still — in  written  lines — 

The  last  fraternal  claim ; 
But  the  Avide  seas  between  us  drown 

Its  sound — my  Christian  name ! 

I  had  a  dream  for  years.     One  voice 

Might  breathe  this  homely  word 
As  love  breathes ;  I  had  swooned  with  joy 

Had  I  my  name  thus  heard. 
Oh,  dumb  dumb  lips ;   oh,  crushed,  crushed 
heart ! 

Oh,  gi'ief,  past  pride,  past  shame ! 
To  die — to  die,  and  never  hear 

Thee  speak  my  Christian  name ! 

God  send  thee  bliss  !     God  send  me  rest ! 

If  thou  with  footsteps  calm 
Shouldst  trace  my  bleeding  feet.     God  make 

To  thee  each  blood-di'op — baim. 
Peace  to  these  pangs  !     Mother !  put  forth 

Thine  elder,  holier  claim. 
And  the  first  words  I  hear  in  Heaven 

May  be  my  Christian  name. 

Dinah  Mdloch. 
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From  The  Psychological  Journal. 
THE  CLASSIC  LAND  OF  SUICIDE. 
There  was  a  time  ^vhen  it  was  customary, 
both  at  home  and  abroad  (and  we  are  not 
quite  certain  that  the  custom  as  yet  has  quite 
died  out  among  ourselves),  to  look  upon 
Encrland  as  "  the  classic  land  of  suicide." 
"  La  terre  classique  du  suicide,"  was  a  phrase 
of  our  immediate  neighbors  across  the  straits 
as  applied  to  this  country  ;  "  O  Britain,  in- 
famous for  suicide  !  "  sang  one  of  our  most 
popular  poets.  *  A  better  knowledge  of  the 
subject  has,  however,  pretty  clearly  estab- 
lished that,  in  this  respect,  we  belied  our- 
selves, and  suffered  others  to  belie  us.  With 
that  happy  facility  for  parading  our  short- 
comings which  is  so  incomprehensible  to 
other  nations,  we,  before  the  era  of  statistics, 
succeeded  in  imposing  as  well  upon  our 
neighbors  as  ourselves  the  belief  that  suicide 
was  in  an  especial  manner  a  bane  of  this 
kingdom.  We  now  know  that  there  Avas  no 
sufficient  ground  for  this  belief  before  sta- 
tistical returns  could  be  appealed  to,  and 
that  since  these  have  existed,  the  unenvia- 
ble pre-eminence  of  being  the  chief  haunt  of 
suicide  can  no  longer  be  assigned  to  Eng- 
land, t 

But  we  should  gain  little  by  getting  rid  of 
this  stigma,  if,  to  the  poetical  literature  of 
this  kingdom  is  to  be  attributed,  as  certain 
continental  writers  will  have  it,  a  primary  in- 
fluence in  the  development  of  that  a}sthetical 
treatment  of  suicide  which  has  been  one  of 
the  most  curious  phases  of  the  literar}-  his- 
tory of  the  past  eighty  years. 

According  to  G«the,  that  life-weariness  so 
productive  of  suicide,  which  was  widely  prev- 
alent among  the  German  youth,  and  in- 
deed the  youth  of  other  continental  nations, 
towards  the  termination  of  the  last  century, 
would  not  have  been  so  decidedly  mani- 
fested had  it  not  been  for  the  action  of 
an  outward  cause.  Such  a  cause  existed 
for  them,  he  states,  in  English  literature, 
"  especially  the  poetical  part,  the  great 
beauties  of  M'hich  are  accompanied  by  an 
earnest  melancholy  which  it  communicates 
to  every  one  who  occupies  himself  with  it. 
.  .  .  One  finds  in  it  throughout  a  great, 
apt  understanding,   well    practised  in  the 

*  Younw,  Night  Thoughts;  Kight  v.  ].  442. 

t  See  Bnerro  du  Boismout,  Da  Suicide,  p.  368; 
Journal  oj'  Psychological  Medicine,  vol.  xii.  p.  216; 
Marc  d'Kspine,  Statistique  Mortuaire  Comparee. 
pp.  96-101. 


world,  a  deep,  tender  heart,  an  excellent  wit, 
an  impassioned  action,  —  the  very  noblest 
qualities  which  can  be  praised  in  an  in- 
tellectual and  cultivated  man ;  but  all  this 
put  together  still  makes  no  poet.  Fine 
poetry  announces  itself  thus,  that,  as  a 
worldly  gospel,  it  can  by  internal  cheerful- 
ness and  external  comfort  free  us. from  the 
earthly  burdens  which  press  upon  us.  Like 
an  air-balloon,  it  lifts  us,  together  with  the 
ballast  which  is  attached  to  us,  into  higher 
regions,  and  lets  the  confused  labyrinths  of 
the  earth  lie  developed  before  us  as  in  a 
bird's-eye  view.  The  most  lively,  as  well  as 
the  most  serious  works,  have  the  same  aim 
of  moderating  both  pleasure  and  pain  by  a 
felicitous  intellectual  form.  Let  us  only  in 
this  spirit  consider  the  majority  of  the  Eng- 
lish poems,  chiefly  morally  didatic,  and  on 
the  average  they  will  only  show  us  a  gloomy 
weariness  of  life.  Not  only  Young's  Night 
Thoiujlits,  Avhero  this  theme  is  pre-eminently 
worked  out,  but  even  the  other  contempla- 
tive poems,  stray,  before  one  is  aware  of  it, 
into  this  dismal  region,  where  the  under- 
standing is  presented  with  a  problem  which 
it  cannot  solve,  since  even  religion,  much  as 
it  can  always  construct  for  itself,  leaves  it  in 
the  lurch."' 

In  further  illustration  of  tliis  position 
Goethe  refers  to  Milton's  Allegro,  in  which 
gloom  has  to  be  scared  away  in  "  vehement 
verses "  before  even  moderate  pleasure  can 
be  attained ;  and  to  the  Deserted  Village,  in 
which  the  cheerful  Goldsmith,  losing  himself 
in  elegiac  feelings,  "  as  charmingly  as  sadly 
exhibits  to  us  a  lost  Paradise  which  his  Trav- 
eller seeks  over  the  whole  earth."  Giving  us 
credit  for  at  least  some  cheerful  poetry,  he 
adds : — 

"  Enough  :  those  serious  poems,  undermin- 
ing human  nature,  which  m  general  terms 
hcue  been  mentioned  above,  were  the  favor- 
ites which  we  sought  out  before  all  others, 
one  seeking,  according  to  his  disposition,  the 
hio-her  elegiac  melancholy,  another  the  heavy, 
oppressive  despair,  which  gives  up  every 
thing.  Strangely  enough,  our  father  and 
instructor  Shakspeare,  who  so  well  knew  how 
to  diffuse  a  pure  cheerfulness,  strengthened 
our  feeling  of  dissatisfaction.  Hamlet  and 
his  soliloquies  were  spectres  which  haunted 
all  the  young  minds.  The  chief  passages  ev- 
ery one  knew  by  heart  and  word  to  recite, 
and  everybody  fancied  he  had  a  right  to  be 
just  as  melancholy  as  the  Prince  of  Den- 
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mark,  tliougli  he  had  seen  no  ghost,  and  had 
no  royal  father  to  avenge." 

Finally,  Ossian  had  charmed  them  "  even 
to  the  Ultima  Thule."  * 

Again,  Brierre  du  Boismont  tells  us  that 
Shakspeare  is  the  source  of  the  assthetical 
literature  of  suicide  of  our  own  times. 
"  Thus,"  he  writes,  "  Hamlet  cries : — 

"  *  To  die ; — to  sleep  ; 
To  sleep  !  perchance  to  dream ; — ay,  there's  the 
rub.' 

Already  in  this  poet  are  found  the  principal 
features  which  characterize  that  literature  : 
the  dread  of  death  and  doubt  of  the  future."  f 
Pierre  Leroux  also  writes  in  his  observations 
upon  the  poetry  of  our  epoch,  "  Shakspeare 
leads  the  choir  of  poets,  Shakspeare  who  had 
conceived  doubt  in  his  breast  long  before 
philosophy.  Werther  and  Faust,  Childe 
Harold  and  Don  Juan  follow  the  shade  of 
Hamlet,  followed  themselves  by  a  multitude 
of  despairing  and  lamenting  phantoms,  who 
all  seem  to  have  read  the  terrible  legend  over 
hell's  gates,  Lasciate  la  sjjerenza."  % 

But,  truly,  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  trace 
in  what  manner  the  "  earnest  melancholy  " 
which  tinctures  the  writings  of  our  great 
poets  could,  as  Goethe  asserts,  become  the 
fostering  cause  of  that  self-cultivated,  self-in- 
dulged life-weariness,  the  prime  factors  of 
which  were  irreligion  and  scepticism,  the 
prime  result  immorality,  the  most  revolting 
one  suicide.  In  no  respect  would  the  task 
be  lighter  to  search  for  and  discover  in 
Shakspeare  the  source  of  our  modern  sesthet- 
icism  of  suicide  ;  or  to  show  that  ^Verther  was 
directly  descended  fro  m  Hamlet. 

It  is  customary  when  looking  upon  a  muddy 
stream  to  attribute  the  muddiness  to  the  na*- 
ture  of  the  banks  between  which  the  water 
flows ;  or  when  gazing  through  a  fog  upon 
the  distorted  outline  of  a  coast,  to  ascribe  the 
distortion  to  the  fog.  Certainly  it  may  be 
said  that  without  the  water  there  would  be 
no  turbid  stream ;  without  the  coast  no  dis- 
torted coast-line.  And  so  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  poetic  literature  of  this  land 
upon  the  "  Young  German  Mind  "  in  Goethe's 
time.     It  may  have  been,  as  he  would  have 

^Autobiography,  translated  bv  J.  Oxenford ; 
Bohn.  Vol._  i.,  pp.  504-7. 

t  Dii  Suicide,  p.  173. 

I  Werther,  edited  by  P.  Leroux,  with  a  preface 
by  George  Sand,  p.  xxviii;  and  Revue  Encydqpe- 
dtque,  1851 ;  Do  la  Po^sie  de  notra  epoque. 


us  believe,  that,  but  for  this  literature  the  life- 
weariness  which  then  infected  the  youth  of 
his  country  would  never  have  become  so 
greatly  developed  as,  it  did  become.  Yet 
who  would  now  recognize  such  a  source  in 
the  noxious  literature  which  is  the  most  en- 
during expression  of  that  life-weariness,  and 
of  which  Werther  is  the  first-begotten  and 
type  ?  The  source  may  be  there,  but  whence 
the  pollution  ?  The  coast  may  still  appear 
above  the  horizon,  but  Avhence  its  fantastic 
contour  ?  This  is  to  be  sought  in  the  then 
mental  state  of  the  German  youth,  vrhlch,  as 
a  crumbling  bank,  or  a  thick  haze  muddied 
or  distorted  whatever  passed  over  or  was  seen 
through  It. 

That  profound  religious  element  which  per- 
meates and  governs  the  grave  tone  of  the  De- 
serted Village  and  Traveller,  and  which  Is  the 
great  motive  and  key  of  the  Nirjht  Thoughts^ 
is  dismissed  by  Goethe  as  only  worthy  of  the 
brief  consideration  of  a  sneer ;  and  that  se- 
riousness which  In  a  Christian  is  presumcni  to 
be  the  best  safeguard  and  best  fosterer  of 
morality,  is  looked  upon  by  him  as  "  under- 
mining human  nature."  This  is  true  to  the 
dominant  intellectual  spirit  of  the  time  of 
^Vhich  Goethe  wrote,  when,  as  Carlyle  forci- 
bly sums  up  :  "  Whatever  belonged  to  the 
finer  nature  of  man  had  withered  under  the 
Harmattan  breath  of  Doubt,  or  passed  away 
in  the  conflagration  of  open  Infidelity ;  and 
now,  where  the  Tree  of  Life  once  bloomed 
and  brought  fruit  of  goodliest  savor,  there 
was  only  barrenness  and  desolation.  To  such 
as  could  find  sufiicient  interest  in  the  day-la- 
bor and  day-wages  of  earthly  existence ;  in 
the  resources  of  the  five  bodily  senses,  and 
of  Vanity,  the  only  mental  sense  which  yet 
flourished,  which  flourished,  indeed,  with  gi- 
gantic vigor,  matters  were  still  not  so  bad. 
.  .  .  But  to  men  inflicted  with  the  malady 
of  thought,"  some  devoutness  of  temper  was 
an  inevitable  heritage ;  to  such  the  noisy  fo- 
rum of  the  world  could  appear  but  an  empty, 
altogether  insufficient  concern  ;  and  the  whole 
scene  of  life  had  become  hopeless  enough."  * 
These  men,  thus  afflicted,  accustomed  them- 
selves (to  use  a  phrase  of  Jaques),  "to  suck 
melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weasel  sucks 
eggs ; "  and  they  made  the  older  poetical  lit- 
erature of  this  country  minister  to  this  pas- 
sion, by  straining  oflf  that  high  moral  feeling 
which  gives  significance  to  the  sadness  that 
*  Miscellanies :  Art  Goethe. 
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characterizes  the  greater  bulk  of  it,  and  re- 
taininc  the  mere  dre2;s  of  a  meanindess  mel- 
ancholy.  To  minds  thus  tinctured  Ossian 
■would  fittingly  "  take  the  place  of  Homer  in 
the  heart  and  imagination."* 

If  we  would  more  thoroughly  understand 
the  extent  to  which  the  nature  of  the  mel- 
ancholy which  so  largely  prevails  in  the  older 
poetical  literature  of  this  country,  as  well  as 
the  signification  ordinarily  attached  to  the 
word  by  our  most  trusted  writers,  have  been 
misconceived  by  Goethe,  and  from  the  causes 
we  have  assigned,  illustrations  are  readily 
found. 

"  That  calm  and  elegant  satisfaction,"  writes 
Steele,  "  which  the  vulgar  call  melancholy, 
is  the  true  and  proper  delight  of  men  of 
knowledge  and  virtue.  What  we  take  for 
diversion,  which  is  a  kind  of  forQ:ettin<j  our- 
selves,  IS  but  a  mean  way  of  entertamment, 
in  comparison  of  that  which  is  considering, 
knowing,  and  enjoying  ourselves.  The  pleas- 
ures of  ordinary  people  are  in  their  passions: 
but  the  scat  of  this  delight  is  in  the  reason 
and  understanding.  Such  a  frame  of  mind 
raises  that  sweet  enthusiasm,  wlilcli  warms 
the  imagination  at  the  sight  of  every  work  of 
nature,  and  turns  all  around  you  into  picture 
and  landscape."  t 

Again,  and  still  more  to  our  purpose,  Mac- 
kenzie writes,  at  a  period  when  WertJierism 
was  in  progress  of  development :  — 

"  You  say  truly,  in  one  of  your  late  papei*s 
[referring  to  a  previous  number  of  the 
Lounger'],  that  poetry  is  almost  extinguished 
among  us ;  it  is  one  of  my  old-fashioned  pro- 
pensities to  be  fond  of  poetry,  to  be  delighted 
with  its  descriptions,  to  be  affected  by  its  sen- 
timents. I  find  in  genuine  poetry  a  sort  of 
opening  to  the  feelings  of  my  mind,  to  which 
my  owi\  expression  could  not  give  vent;  I 
see,  in  its  descriptions,  a  picture  more  lively 
and  better  composed  than  my  own  less  dis- 
tinct and  less  vivid  ideas  of  the  objects  around 
me  could  furnish.  It  is  with  such  impres- 
sions that  I  read  the  following  lines  of  Thom- 
son's Autumn,  introductive  of  the  solemn 
and  beautiful  apostrophe  to  philosophic  mel- 
ancholy :  — 

"  '  But  sec  the  fading  many-colored  woods, 
Shade   deepening    over  shade,  the   country 

round 
Imbrown ;  a  crowded  umbrage,  dusk  and  dun, 
Of  every  hue,  from  Avan  declining  green 
To  sooty  dark.  ^  These   now  the  lonesome 

Muse, 

*Werther  Octr.l2. 

t  Tatler,  l^o.  89,  Nov.  3, 1709. 
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Low-wliispering,  lead  into  their  leaf-strewn 

walks. 
And  give  the  season  in  its  latest  view. 

Meantime,   light-shadowing  all,   a   sober 

calm  • 

Fleeces  unbounded  ether ;  whose  least  Avave 
Stands  tremulous,  uncertain  where  to  turn 
The  gentle  current ;  while  illumined  wide. 
The  dewy-skirted  clouds  imbibe  the  sun. 
And  through  their  lucid  veil  his  softened  force 
Shed  o'er  the  peaceful  world.     This  is  the 

time 
For  those  whom  wisdom  and  whom  nature 

charm 
To  steal    themselves    from  the   degenerate 

crowd. 
And  soar  above  this  little  scene  of  things  ; 
To  tread   lon'-tliongiited  vice  beneath  their 

feet ; 
To  soothe  tiie  throbbing  passions  into  peace, 
And  woo  lone  quiet  in  her  silent  walks.' 

"  About  this  time  three  years,  sir,  I  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  a  daughter,  the  last 
survivor  of  my  family,  whom  her  mother, 
dying  at  her  birth,  left  a  legacy  to  my  tender- 
ness, who  closed  a  life  of  the  most  exemplary 
goodness,  of  the  most  tender  filial  duty,  of 
the  warmest  benevolence,  of  the  most  exalted 
piety,  by  a  very  gradual  but  not  unperceived 
decay.  When  I  think  on  the  returning  sea- 
son of  this  calamity,  when  I  see  the  last 
fading  flowers  of  autumn,  which  my  Harriet 
used  to  gather  with  a  kind  of  sympathetic 
sadness,  and  hear  the  small  chirping  note  of 
the  flocking  linnets,  which  she  used  to  make 
me  observe  as  the  elegy  of  the  year;  when 
I  have  drawn  her  picture  in  the  midst  of  this 
rural  scenery,  and  then  reflect  on  her  many 
virtues  and  accomplishments,  on  her  early 
and  increasing  attentions  to  myself,  her  gen- 
tle and  winning  manners  to  every  one  around 
her;  when  I  remember  her  resignation  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  her  disorder,  her  un- 
shaken and  sublime  piety  in  its  latest  stages; 
when  these  recollections  fill  my  mind,  in  con- 
junction with  the  drooping  images  of  the 
season,  and  the  sense  of  my  own  waning 
period  of  life ;  I  feel  a  mixture  of  sadness 
and  of  composure,  of  humility  and  elevation 
of  spirit,  which  I  think,  sir,  a  man  would  ill 
exchange  for  any  degree  of  unfeeling  pru- 
dence or  of  worldly  wisdom  and  indiffer- 
ence." * 

This  fragment  from  the  Lounger  serves  as 
the  best  interpretation  to  be  attached  to 
Steele's  observations,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  teaches  us  in  the  happiest  manner  the 
meaning  to  be  assigned  to  the  melancholy 
which  pervades  the  writings  of  our  standard 
poets,  and  the  great  contrast  between  this 
meaning  and  the  one  which  Goethe  sought 
*  The  Lounger,  No.  93,  Nov.  11, 1786. 
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to  affix  to  that  emotional  state  as  exempli- 
fxed  by  their  works.  This  melancholy,  as  is 
so  exquisitely  shown  by  Mackenzie's  reflec- 
tions on  the  death  of  his  daughter,  is  but 
the  reflex  of  a  self-communing  habit  of 
thought  which  is  accustomed  to  look  upon 
all  things  as  having  a  high  moral  sig- 
nificance. Hence  it  is  that  the  moral  ele- 
ment, inspired  by  religious  belief,  alone 
gives  significance  and  vitality  to  the  sombre 
thoughts  of  our  great  poets ;  and  to  dissoci- 
ate this  element  from  these  thoughts,  as 
Goethe  does,  is  to  render  them  utterly  void 
of  meaning. 

Thomson,  in  his  apostrophe  to  Philosophic 
Melancholy,  *  has  so  fully  expressed  the  true 
English  sense  of  the  term,  that  it  would  be 
folly  to  attempt  to  convey  this  in  any  other 
language.  He  describes  the  approach  of 
melancholy  as  being  declared  by  the  sudden- 
starting  tear,  the  glowing  cheek,  the  mild, 
dejected  air,  the  softened  feature,  and  the 
beating  heart,  *'  pierced  deep  with  many 
a  virtuous  pang."  A  sacred  influence  is 
breathed  over  the  soul,  and  the  imagination 
inflaming,  infuses  every  tenderness  through 
the  breast,  and  exalts  the  swelling  thought 
far  beyond  the  dim  earth. 

"  Ten  thousand  thousand  fleet  ideas,  such 
As  never  mingled  with  the  vulgar  dream, 
Crowd  fast  into  the  mind's  creative  eye. 
As  fast  the  correspondent  passions  rise, 
As  varied  and  as  high  :  Devotion,  raised 
To  rapture  and  divine  astonishment 
The  love  of  nature  uncontined,  and,  chief, 
Of  human  race  :  the  large  ambitious  wish 
To  make  them  blest ;  the  sigh  for  suftering 

worth 
Lost  in  obscurity  ;  the  noble  scorn 
Of  tyrant-pride  ;  the  fearless  great  resolve  ; 
The  Vonder  which  the  dying  patriot  draws, 
Inspiring  glory  through  remotest  time ; 
Th'  awakened  throb  for  virtue  and  for  fame  ; 
The  sympathies  of  love  and  fViendship  dear  ; 
With  all  the  social  offspring  of  the  heart." 

Such  is  a  portraiture  of  the  self-indulged 
melancholy  w^hich  the  English  poet  derives 
from  nature ;  but  what  traces  of  it  can  we 
detect  in  Werther  9  Solely  the  tearfulness, 
the  dejection,  the  inflamed  imagination,  and 
the  host  of  fleeting  ideas,  but  unballasted  by 
any  virtuous  pang,  by  any  high-souled  ten- 
derness, by  any  of  that  nobility  of  thought 
which  religion  pre-eminently  gives,  and 
which  is  shown  in  the  abnegation  of  self,  in 
that  large-heartedness  which  ever  seeks  to 

*  Written  a.d.  1730. 


succor  and  advance  the  human  race  in  a  lofty 
patriotism,  in  a  noble  struggle  for  virtue  and 
fame,  or  in  the  holy  ties  of  domestic  life. 

What  is  absent  in  WeyiJier  is  also  absent 
from  Goethe's  estimate  of  the  influence  of 
English  poetical  literature  in  the  production 
of  Wertlierism,  that  is  to  say,  that  whatever 
there  is  of  excellence  in  the  melancholy  of 
our  great  poets  is  cast  aside  as  worthless, 
and  the  mere  unmeaning  fact  of  gloominess 
retained. 

And  now  to  turn  from  the  general  ques- 
tion to  the  special  illustration,  and  compare 
briefly  Hamlet,  the  assumed  protot}'pe  of 
the  leading  characters  found  in  the  modern 
fcsthetical  literature  of  suicide,  with  Wer- 
ther, the  earliest  produced  and  chief  of 
them. 

Hamlet  is  depicted,  first,  as  woebegone, 
at  the  loss  of  a  much-loved  father,  and  with 
his  soul  wrung  by  the  incestuous  marriage 
of  his  mother. 

"  Within  a  month, 
Let  me  not  think  on't ; — Frailty,  thy  name  is 

woman  ! 
A  little  month  ;  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old. 
With  which  she  followed  my  poor  father's  body, 
Like  Kiobe,  all  tears ; — why  she,  even  she, — 
O  heaven  !  a  beast,  that  wants  discourse  of  rea- 
son. 
Would  have  mourn'd  longer, — married  with  my 

uncle, 
My  father's  brother ;  but  no  more  like  my  father 
Than  I  to  Hercules  :  Within  a  month  ; 
Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes, 
She  married  : — oil,  most  wicked  speed,  to  post 
With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets  ! 
It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to,  good ; 
But   break   my  heart;    for  I  must   hold   my 
tongue !  " 

Hamlet,  thus  woebegone,  and  compelled 
to  keep  his  griefs  hid  within  his  own  breast, 
suffers  an  aspiration  of  regret  to  pass  his 
lips  that  the  Everlasting  had  "  fix'd  his  canon 
'gainst  self-slaughter."  And,  again,  when 
crushed  by  the  horrible  secret,  brought  to 
him  from  the  nether  world,  of  his  father's 
murder,  and  the  equally  horrible  duty  im- 
posed upon  him  by  his  fathers  ghost  of 
murdering  (for  even  the  latitudinarian  no- 
tions of  revenge  indulged  in  Hamlet's  sup- 
posed time  would  admit  no  softer  word  for 
the  act)  his  uncle,  his  mother's  husband,  he 
is  represented  as  once  more  resorting  to 
suicide  as  a  means  of  escaping  from  the 
"  sea  of  troubles  "  which  had  overwhelmed 
him.     But  as  his  religious  notions  hereto- 
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fore,  so  his  reason,  or  as  it  is  the  custom  to  , 
say,  his   philosophy,  now  rebuts,  and  that  ^ 
quickly,  the  notion.     There  is  no  tamper-  j 
ing   -with   the   doctrine   inculcated  by  the  | 
Church  that  suicide  is  a  damnable  sin,  and 
by  the  State  that  it  is  a  crime ;  there  is  no 
attempt  to  fritter  away  under  paradoxes  and 
conceits   the,  to   reason,  inscrutable   ques- 
tion— 

"  To  die  ;  to  sleep  ; 
To  sleep  !  perchance  to  dream ;  ay,  there's  the 

rub  : 
For  in  that  sleep  of  deatli  what  dreams  may 

come, 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil :  " 

no  ;  the  mind  at  once  pauses,  apprehending 
its  own  helplessness  in  unravelling  the 
mighty  problem,  and  the  conscience  haunted 
by  the  dread  of  "  something  after  death," 
again  causes  the  idea  of  suicide  to  be  cast 
aside. 

And  yet  it  might  be  supposed  that  Hamlet, 
a  scholar,  hankering  for  death  as  the  easiest 
means  of  escaping  the  grievous  troubles 
which  had  beset  him,  would  but  too  readily 
have  sought  counsel  from  the  writings  of 
those  ancient  philosophers  who  had  justi- 
fied suicide,  when  either  bodily  or  mental 
suffering  taxed  our  endurance.  The  name  of 
the  greatest  of  these,  Seneca, — one  who,  like 
Werther,  always  held  it  as  a  consolation 
that  it  was  at  his  will  to  leave  the  world 
when  he  liked,*  and  who  had  represented 
Deity  as  teaching  us  that  "  if  we  choose 
not  to  fight  against  evils,  wo  may  fly  from 
them  :  therefore,  of  all  things  which  he  had 
made  necessary  for  us,  he  made  none  so 
easy  as  to  die,"  f — had  but  a  little  while  be- 
fore been  in  the  mouth  of  Polonius  when 
addressing  Hamlet.  X  But  the  latter  never 
attempts  thus  to  pander  to  his  feelings. 
Whence  comes  this  ?  It  is  evident  that 
the  belief  that  suicide  was  an  off'ence  aarainst 
the  laws  of  God,  which  had  governed 
Hamlet's  thoughts  when  he  first  reverted  to 
the  subject,  also  controlled  them  when  he 
again  returns  to  it.  It  is  this  conviction, 
unexpressed,  but  which  together  with  that 
thorough  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  heaven 
and  a  hell  so  fully  manifested  or  implied  in 
the  ghost  scene,  the  scene  where  the  king  is 
praying,  and  elsewhere  in  the  play,  which 
curbs  Hamlet's  philosophical  speculations  on 
death  and  gives  them  that  peculiar  charac- 
*  I'^p.  Ixx.     t  De  Providentia.     J  Act.  ii.  sc.  2. 


ter  in  the  great  soliloquy,  "  To  be,  or  not  to 
be,"  which  some  commentators  have  thought 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  scenes  referred 
to.  In  fact,  there  is  no  incidental  feature 
in  the  delineation  of  Hamlet  of  greater  in- 
terest than  the  mode  in  which  the  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  Church  are  shown  to  hold 
in  check  the  propensity  to  suicid(? — a  feature 
characteristic  of  the  history  of  suicide  among 
Christian  nations  at  the  time  in  which  the 
action  of  the  play  may  be  considered  as 
having  taken  place.  It  remained  for  our 
own  time,  and  for  the  young  German  mind 
first  of  all  in  the  character  of  Werther,  to 
show  that  the  truths  of  Christianity  could  be 
pleasingly  dovetailed  into  the  pagan  doc- 
trines of  suicide. 

Werther  is  represented  as  having  recourse 
to  suicide  in  order  to  escape  the  mental  mis* 
ery  occasioned  by  an  unrestrained  and  adul- 
terous passion  for  the  wife  of  a  friend.  He 
has  no  trouble  but  what  is  of  his  own  crea- 
tion, none  but  what  is  dependent  upon  the 
deprivation  or  lack  of  some  sensuous  pleas- 
ure— refined  it  may  be  (as  the  world  goes), 
but  sensuous  nevertheless.  He  hugs  these 
troubles  and  cherishes  them  as  holy  things  ; 
but  *'  hemmed  in  as  he  is,  he  [like  the  an- 
cient Stoics]  ever  keeps  in  his  heart  the 
sweet  feeling  of  freedom,  and  that  this  dun- 
geon can  he  left  ivlien  he  likes.'*^  *  He  treats 
suicide  as  a  legitimate  thing,  morally,  and 
buries  the  iniquity  and  folly  of  the  deed  be- 
neath a  heap  of  wretched  paradoxes.  He 
entertains  no  other  ideas  of  morality  than 
those  which  are  involved  in  its  conventional 
practice  ;  he  adopts  religious  beliefs  only  so 
far  as  they  may  be  modified  so  as  to  footer 
his  peculiar  vices  ;  and  having  thus  modified 
them,  he  advances  his  great  and  final  woe, 
the  uncontrolled  ungratified  passion  for  his 
friend's  wife,  as  a  crown  of  martyrdom  and 
a  sure  ground  of  beatitude  hereafter  ! 

"  Every  thing  passes  away,  but  a  whole 
eternity  could  not  extinguish  the  living 
flame  which  was  yesterday  kindled  by  your 
lips,  and  which  now  burns  within  me.  She 
loves  me !  these  arms  have  encircled  her 
Avaist,  these  lips  have  tremble  upon  hers. 
She  is  mine  !  Yes,  Charlotte,  you  are  mine 
forever  ! 

''And  what    do   they    mean   by    saying 

Albert  is  your  husband  ?     He  may  be  so  for 

this  world  :  in  this  world  it  is  a  sin  to  woo 

you — to  wish  to  tear  you  from  his  embrace. 

*  Letter^  22nd  May. 
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Yes,  it  is  a  crime,  and  I  suffer  the  punish- 
ment; but  I  have  enjoyed  the  full  delight 
of  my  sin.  I  have  inhaled  a  balm  that  has 
revived  my  soul.  From  this  hour  you  are 
mine ;  yes,  Charlotte,  you  are  mine !  I  go 
before  you.  I  go  to  my  Father,  and  to 
your  Father.  I  will  pour  out  my  sorrows 
before  him,  and  he  will  give  me  comfort 
till  you  arrive.  Then  will  I  fly  to  meet  you. 
I  will  claim  you,  and  remain  in  your  eternal 
embrace  in  the  presence  of  the  Almighty. 

"  I  do  not  dream,  I  do  not  rave.  Draw- 
ing nearer  to  the  grave,  my  perceptions  be- 
come clearer.  We  shall  exist ;  we  shall  see 
each  other  again ;  we  shall  behold  your 
mother ;  I  shall  behold  her,  and  expose  to 
her  my  inmost  heart.  You  mother — ^your 
image ! " * 

Hamlet  and  Werther :  is  not  this  another 
reading  of  Hyperion  to  a  satyr  ?  The  one 
at  all  times  curbed  more  or  less,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  the  broad  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tian morality  and  truth,  the  other  deliber- 
ately mutilating  these  doctrines  and  pros- 
tituting them  to  the  service  of  vice  and 
suicide,  decorating  the  latter  also  with  a 
"wealth  of  meretricious  sentiment ;  the  one 
recoiling  from  and  seeking  to  evade  the 
dread  task  imposed  upon  him  by  revenge 
for  a  murdered  father,  the  other  playing 
with  the  idea  of  murder  as  a  fitting  means 
of  terminating  his  self-generated  froubles. 
"I  will  die,"  writes  Werther.  "It  is  not 
despair,  it  is  conviction  that  I  have  filled  up 
the  measure  of  my  sufferings,  that  I  have  \ 
reached  the  term,  and  that  I  sacrifice  myself 
for  you.  Yes,  Charlotte,  v^^hy  should  I  not 
say  it?  It  is  necessary  for  one  of  us  three 
to  depart — it  shall  be  Werther.  O  my  dear 
Charlotte !  this  heart,  governed  by  rage 
and  fury,  has  often  conceived  the  horrid 
idea  of  murdering  your  husband — you — my- 
self." *  Hamlet  and  Werther  must  ever 
stand  wide  apart  from  each  other ;  no  just 
analysis  will  approximate  their  characters. 
It  is  insufficient  to  say  that  there  can  bo 
detected  in  Hamlet  the  germ  of  that  spirit 
of  doubt  which  besets  Werther  and  his  con- 
geners. The  doubt  of  the  former  is  that 
incidental  to  one  whose  soul  has  been  borne 
down  and  unbraced  by  accumulated  sorrow, 
and  who,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  would 
choose  death  rather  than  life  ;  the  doubt  of 
the  latter  is  the  mainspring  of  his  thoughts 
and  actions*     The  explanation  of  Hamlet's 

*    Werther,  Bohn's  Ed.,  p.  348. 
t  Letter,  20th  Dec. 


doubt  need  not,  nor  should  it,  be  sought  in 
any  system  of  philosophy  or  philosophical 
notions  of  his  presumed  time,  but  in  the 
pages  of  Spenser,  —  of  whom  Shakspeare 
himself  has  written : — 

"whose  deep  conceit  is  such, 
As  passing  all  conceit,  needs  no  defence." 

Also : — 

"  And  I  in  deep  delight  am  chiefly  drown'd, 
Whenas  himself  to  singing  he  betakes.''* 

Read  how  Despair  pleads  with  the  Red 
Cross  Knight : — 

"  Is  not  short  payne  well  borne  that  brings 

long  ease. 
And  laves  the  soul  to  sleep,  in  quiet  grave  ? 
Sleep  after  toyle,  poi*t  after  stormie  seas, 
Ease  after  warre,  death  after  life,  does  greatly 

please. 

TT  ^  TT  TT  * 

"  Die  shall  all  flesh  ?     What  then  must  needs 

be  donne  ? 
Is  it  not  better  to  die  willinglie, 
Than  linger  till  the  glas  be  all  out  ronne  ? 
Death  is  the  end  of  woes :   Die  soone,  O 

Faerie's  sonne."  t 

But  when  Hamlet  uttered  his  doubts 
there  was  no  Una  standing  by  to  withdraw 
him  from  the  counsels  of  the  tempter.  Once 
before  she  had  saved  him ;  but  now  revenge 
had  usurped  her  place,  and  such  reasons  as 
he  could  urge  for  life  served  to  add,  not  de- 
tract, from  the  desire  for  death.  What, 
then,  was  left  which  could  hold  Hamlet  back 
from  suicide,  but  the  dread  of  an  hereafter  ? 
— in  him  the  faint  and  murky,  but  still  un- 
extinguished reflection  of  that  Christian  ele- 
ment which  comes  to  the  surface  throughout 
the  play.  The  doubting  of  Hamlet  is  that 
to  which  all  men  have  been  liable,  and  to 
which  many  have  yielded,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  when  exposed  to  excess  of  mental  or 
bodily  suffering :  the  doubting  of  Werther 
is  that  which  is  peculiar  to  an  extravagant 
philosophical  scepticism,  whether  ancient  or 
modern.  The  one  is  the  result  of  the  mind 
succumbing  to  a  stress  of  grief;  the  other 
is  the  product  of  a  self-satisfied  and  self- 
confident  system  of  reasoning. 

Again,  it  is  insufficient  to  say  that  in 
Hamlet  we  have  the  prototype  of  those  char- 
acters in  v»hom  action  is  enfeebled  by  exag- 
gerated, undue  mental  activity.  "  In  Ham- 
let we  see,"  writes  Coleridge,  "  an  enormous 

*  The  Possipnate  Pllyrhn,  Sonnet  vi.     "  If  mu- 
sic and  sweet  poetry ^igree,"  etc. 
t  The  faerie  Queene,  Bk.  i.  c.  9. 
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intellectual  activity,  and  a  proportionate 
aversion  to  real  action  consequent  upon  it, 
with  all  its  syrnptoms  and  accompanying 
qualities.  This  character  Shakspeare  places 
in  circumstances  under  which  it  is  obliged 
to  act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Hamlet 
is  brave,  and  careless  of  death ;  but  he  vac- 
illates from  sensibility  and  procrastinates 
from  thought,  and  loses  the  power  of  action 
in  the  energy  of  resolve."  *  "The  prepon- 
derance of  thought  and  speech  over  action," 
writes  Du  Boismont,  "in  a  word,  feeble- 
ness, is  the  foundation  of  the  fanciful  and 
melancholy  heroes  of  suicide."  f  But  even 
were  we  to  admit  the  correctness  of  these 
abstract  views,  it  does  not  in  any  degree 
help  us  to  reconcile  the  concrete  characters 
of  Hamlet  and  the  "Werther  school,  or  to 
trace  the  development  of  the  latter,  even 
remotely,  to  the  influence  of  the  former. 
No  parellelism  exists  whatever,  either  in 
the  causes  leading  to  the  development,  or 
in  the  mode  of  growth,  or  in  the  results  of 
the  disgust  of  life  which  is  portrayed  in  the 
mediaeval  (assumed)  hero  and  our  modern 
heroes  of  suicide.  In  the  latter  we  behold, 
as  Goethe  tells  us  he  desired  to  set  forth  in 
the  character  of  Werther,  "that  disgust 
which  man,  without  being  driven  to  neces- 
sity, feels  for  life."  J  "  We  have  here,"  he 
again  says,  "  to  do  with  those  whose  life  is 
embittered  by  a  want  of  action,  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  peaceful  circumstances  in  the 
world,  through  exaggerated  demands  upon 
themselves."  §  In  short,  Hamlet  belongs 
to  all  time,  Werther  to  a  peculiar  epoch, 
and  there  is  no  greater  resemblance  between 
the  two  characters  than  that  which  exists 
(to  take  a  simile  from  Bunyan's  character 
of  Self-Will,  who  represents  in  no  small  de- 
gree the  religious  phase  of  Wertherism)  be- 
tween a  -child  that  has  been  cast  down  by  a 
blast  of  wind  or  tripped  up  by  a  stone,  and 
defiled  itself  in  the  mire,  and  one  who  has 
wilfully  laid  down  and  wallowed  like  a  boar 
therein. 

Neither  in  Shakspeare,  nor  in  the  older 
poetical  literature  of  England  as  a  whole,  nor, 
indeed,  in  the  entire  literature  of  this  coun- 
try prior  to  the  publication  of  Werther,  can  be 
found  the  special  characteristics  of  the  mod- 

*  Literary  Remains,  vol.  iv.  p.  205. 
t  Du  Suicide,  p.  174. 
X  Autobiography,  Bohn,  vol.  i.  p.  502. 
{  Op.  cit.^  vol.  1.  p.  50. 


ern  sesthetical  literature  of  suicide.  Truly 
we  had,  v/hen  that  book  first  appeared,  our 
apologists  for  suicide.  Suicide  was  also  then 
notoriously  very  common  among  us,  and  the 
philosophical  scepticism  which  at  that  time 
pervaded  France  and  Germany,  and  which 
frittered  away  all  that  was  vital  in  religion 
and  morality,  prevailed  extensively  in  Eng- 
land. 

Europe,  indeed,  at  the  period  we  arc  writ- 
ing of,  was  profoundly  disquieted.  The  in- 
fluence of  religion  and  morals  over  men's 
minds,  and  the  authority  of  the  Church,  had 
been  Avaning  throughout  the  century,  and 
towards  its  termination  had  become  greatly 
enfeebled.  Pliilosophy,  in  the  absence  Oj! 
religion  the  chief  refuge  for  those  higher 
cravings  of  the  mind  which  lie  at  the  source 
of  our  moral  and  social  habits,  was  herscL' 
luxuriating,  and  too  commonly  running  riot 
in  the  liberty  she  had  just  fully  secured  from 
the  trammels  of  theological  dogmas  and  tra- 
ditions. Tainted,  moreover,  by  the  preva- 
lent unbelief,  she  lent  herself  to  support  and 
confirm  it.  The  sensualism  of  Locke,  then 
the  reigning  system  of  philosophy,  had  been 
pushed  to  its  most  extravagant  lengths  in 
fatalism,  materialism,  and  atheism,  and  thus 
became  the  chief  feeder  of  that  popular  scep- 
ticism under  which  a  declension  in  religion 
or  morality  at  all  times  seeks  to  cloak  itself. 
Such  a  scepticism  was  the  great  mental  char- 
acteristic of  the  period,  and  it  pervaded  all 
classes  of  the  people.  If,  however,  the  pre- 
dominant sensualistic  philosophy  of  the  time 
formed  its  main  aliment,  yet  it  also  fed,  in 
Germany  at  least,  upon  the  idealism  that 
came  in  its  way,  deducing  from  that  system  a 
pure  pantheism — a  deduction  which  in  every 
way  served  its  purpose. 

Whatever  had  served  to  lend  a  charm  to 
life  in  literature,  in  art,  and  in  social  life, 
sufiered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  from  the 
blighting  influence  of  this  scepticism,  itself, 
at  one  and  the  same  time  a  result  and  a  fos-- 
tering  cause  of  irreligion  and  immorality. 
The  bonds  which  held  society  together  were 
relaxed,  and  in  France  they,  in  the  end,  were 
rent  asunder  with  such  terrible  vehemence,, 
that  every  nation  in  Europe  trembled  to  the. 
very  centre  with  the  shock. 

The  evil  passions  of  man,  so  largely  un- 
restrained except  by  the  ignoble  motives  of. 
brute  force  and  selfishness,  rushed  freely  to 
the  surface,  and  suicide  (not  the  least  among 
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the  ills  whicli  then  obtamed  an  undue  prom- 
inence) -was  elevated  to  a  dignity  Nvhich  it 
had  probably  never  before  possessed  among 
Christian  nations.  But  even  suicide  itself, 
an  act  Mhich  it  might  have  been  supposed 
admitted  of  no  variation  in  degree  of  infamy, 
Ijocame  mere  degraded  than  it  had  ever  be- 
fore been.  Among  the  ancient  pagan  apol- 
ogists and  justifiers  of  the  deed,  suicide,  as 
a  rule,  was  only  vindicated  when  it  was  had 
recourse  to  from  patriotic  motives,  or  to  es- 
cape dishonor,  or  vmmerited  or  involuntary 
suifering,  the  individual  having  previously 
lived  a  virtuous  life  ;  Vvhile  he  who  had  com- 
mitted the  act,  to  escape  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  evil  deeds  or  vicious 
habits,  was  branded  with  ignominy.  At  the 
epoch  of  which  we  are  now  writing,  however, 
notwithstanding  that  the  virtues  of  the  an- 
cients were  aped,  these  were  too  generally 
made  to  shield  the  vices  of  the  moderns. 
Suicide  was  justified  without  reference  to  the 
causes  of  the  deed,  the  gambler  and  the  deb- 
auchee, as  well  as  he  who  had  been  hounded 
to  despair  by  misery  of  his  own  begetting, 
slipping  out  of  the  world  at  their  conven- 
ience, and  flattering  themselves  that  they 
were  emulating  in  so  doing  an  ancient  vir- 
tue. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  eighteenth  century  men's  minds 
were  deeply  disturbed,  and  a  quasi-philo- 
sophical scepticism,  which^  in  whatever  man- 
ner it  might  humor  the  reason  left  the  feel- 
ings sterile,  had  usurped  the  place  of  religion. 

In  England,  about  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  "free-thinking"  had  received 
a  fresh  impetus  from  the  publication  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  posthumous  works  ;  and  from 
the  strictures  of  contemporary  writers  upon 
the  prevalence  of  suicide  at  that  time,  we 
learn  that  this  act  Avas  then  attributed  mainly 
to  wilful  extravagance  and  debauchery  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  scepticism  on  the  other. 

"  Another  principal  cause  of  this  frequency 
of  suicide,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Connoisseur* 
*•  is  the  noble  spirit  of  free-thinking  which 
has  diffused  itself  among  all  ranks  of  people. 
The  libertine  of  fashion  has  too  refined  a 
taste  to  trouble  himself  at  all  about  a  soul  or 
an  hereafter ;  but  the  vulgar  infidel  is  at 
wonderful  pains  to  get  rid  of  the  Bible,  and 
labors  to  persuade  himself  out  of  his  re- 
ligion.     For  this  purpose  he  attends  con- 

*  No.  50,  Jan.  9, 1755. 


stantly  at  the  disputant  societies,  where  he 
hears  a  great  deal  about  free-will,  free- 
agency,  and  predestination,  till  at  length  he 
is  at  liberty  to  do  as  he  pleases,  lays  his  mis- 
fortune to  the  charge  of  Providence,  and 
comforts  himself  that  he  was  inevitably  des- 
tined to  be  tied  up  in  his  own  garters." 

The  same  writer  satirically  suggests  that 
"  if  this  madness  (of  suicide)  should  g:-ov; 
more  and  more  epidemical,"  it  would  '•'  be 
expedient  to  have  a  bill  of  suicide,  distinct 
from  the  common  bill  of  mortality,  brought 
in  yearly  :  in  which  should  bo  set  down  ih'? 
number  of  suicides,  their  method  of  destroy- 
ing themselves,  and  the  likely  causes  of  so 
doing."  He  believes  that  few  would  bo  found 
martjTS  to  the  weather,  and  he  adds  the  fol- 
lowing significant  sketch  of  a  bill :  — 

"  A  Bill  of  Suicide  for  the  year — 

Of  Newmarket  Races, — 
Of  kept  Mistresses, — 
Of  Electioneering, — 
Of  Lotteries, — 
Of  Gambling, — 

Of  French  Wines,  French  Cooks,  etc.,  — 
Of  Chinese  Temples, — 
Of  a  Country  Seat, — 
Of  a  Town  House, 
Of  Fortune  Hunting, — 
Of  a  Tour  through  France  and  Italy, — 
Of  Lord  Bolingbrooke,  etc.,  etc., — 
Of  the  Robin  Hood  Society, — 
Of  an  Equipage, 
Of  a  Dog-Kennel, — 
Of  Covent-Garden, — 
Of  Plays,  Operas,  Concerts,  Masquerades, 
Routs,  Drums,  etc.,— - 

Of  keeping  the  best  Company."* 

From  this  period  the  progress  of  popular 
scepticism  in  England  followed  pretty  much 
the  same  course  as  that  of  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  with  very  similar  results,  in- 
tellectually and  morally.  About  the  termi- 
nation of  the  century  we  find,  also,  the 
prevalence  of  suicide  assigned  to  the  exist- 
ence of  "  melancholy  "  among  us,  the  term 
being  evidently  used  to  convey  the  notion  of 
that  emotional  state  which  Goethe  endeav- 
ored to  depict  in  the  character  of  TVerther. 
A  writer  in  the  Looker-On  f  discusses,  in 
two  very  interesting  essays,  the  question  of 
melancholy  in  connection  with  suicide.     He 

*  See  also,  for  bitter  satires  on  the  subject  of 
suicide,  The  World,  No.  193,  Sept.,  1756;  aiid  the 
Gentleman^s  Magazine,  Vol.  xxv.  p.  43,  1755.  The 
article  last  referred  to  has  been  ascribed  to  Dr. 
Johnson.  t  Nos.  85  and  86,  1794. 
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describes  melancholy  as  being  "  among  those 
modifications  of  the  human  character,  which 
wait  the  fecundating  efficacy  of  social  refine- 
ment, ere  they  break  out  in  all  their  diver- 
sities of  shade  and  coloring."  He  asks 
"  how  it  should  come  to  pass  that  an  ad- 
diction to  melancholy  is  more  common 
among  ray  countrymen  than  other  Euro- 
peans." This,  he  conceives,  is  to  be  sought 
in  moral,  not  in  physical,  causes  : — 

' '  Blame  not  thy  clime,  nor  chide  the  distant  san ; 
The  sun  is  innocent,  thy  clime  absolved: 
Immoral  climes  kind  nature  never  made."* 

"  If  therefore,"  he  writes,  "in  our  search 
after  the  grounds  of  this  melancholy,  we  look 
no  farther  than  the  mind  it  inhabits,  what 
abundant  sources  of  secret  sorrow,  Avhat  a 
laboratory  of  pains  and  afflictions,  do  we 
there  discover  !  In  the  cruel  fondness  of 
parentage  in  the  early  plantation  of  deceitful 
hopes,  and  not  seldom  of  vicious  principles  ; 
in  the  selfish  luxury  which  is  permitted  to 
youth,  and  in  the  barren  occupations  to 
which  our  manhood  is  surrendered  ;  in  the 
unripe  consequence  with  which  children  are 
invested  ;  and  in  the  fastidious  satiety  which, 
in  our  present  forcing  system  of  culture, 
teaches  us  to  spurn  at  simple  pleasures,  be- 
fore even  half  our  capacities  of  delight  are 
unfolded — I  read  the  long  history  of  human 
sorrows,  and  see  the  whole  mischief  devel- 
oped in  its  series  of  causes  and  efiects." 

The  essayist  next  considers  the  influence 
of  political  freedom,  and  remarks  : — 

"  I  hope  it  may  be  the  timorous  observa- 
tion of  an  old  man,  for  it  is,  indeed,  a  dispirit- 
ing consideration,  that  as  we  gradually  mount 
from  slavery  to  freedom,  as  we  gradually 
draw  towards  the  state  of  society  most  hon- 
orable to  our  natures,  and  most  favorable  to 
our  natural  search  after  knowledge  and  im- 
provement, the  melancholy  of  our  mind  in- 
creases and  new  shapes  of  inward  sorrow  are 
tacitly  blended  with  our  triumphs." 

In  another  paragraph,  we  read  :  — 

*'  But  of  all  the  sorrows  whence  arise  that 
melancholy  which  ripens  with  our  age,  there 
are  none  so  prolific  as  the  neglect,  in  those 
on  whom  youth  depends,  of  placing  before 
them  such  objects  and  amusements  as  are 
durable,  and  last  beyond  the  date  of  short- 
lived juvenility  "  .  .  .  [not,  however,  over- 
looking the  natural  sportiveness  of  children]. 

In  his  observations  on  suicide  the  essay- 
ist says  :  — 

*  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  Night  v. 


"  I  am  persuaded  there  never  has  existed 

a  man  brought  up  by  his  sorrows  to  the  act 

of  suicide,  in  whose  history,  could  we   get 

the   truth    concerning   him,  we  should  not 

.  .  .  find  a  gross  principle  of  vanity  at  the 

j  bottom,  a  tissue  of  proud  assumptions  and 

!  expectations,  and  those  for  the  greater  part 

I  the  result  of  parental  indulgence   and   the 

j  deceitful  promises  of  early  adulation." 

i 

Clearly  this  writer  is  dealing  with  a  crude 
1  Wertherism,  and  the  tone  of  the  two  essays 
j  to  which  we  have  referred,  throughout  shows 
]  that  the  author,  although  probably  unwit- 
;  tingly,  was  tainted  by  the  peculiar  disgust  of 
j  the  time  in   which  he  wrote,  and  that  the 
i  "  melancholy  "  of  which  he  sought  to  inves- 
I  tigate  the  causes,  was  of  that  particular  form 
1  out  of  which  Wertherism  arose. 
j      It  was  with  this  melancholy  or  disgust  of 
;  life,  a  product  of  that  mental  and  moral  state 
,  of  society  which  we  have  attempted  briefly 
to  sketch,  and  which  existed  more  or  less  in 
this  country  and  among  the  Christian  na- 
tions of  Europe,  that   Werther  chimed  in 
when  given  to  the  world,  and  which  then, 
for  the  first  time,  received  a  full  and  definite 
expression.     But  this  was  not  the  sole,  or 
even  the  chief  secret  of  the  amazing  influ- 
ence exercised  by  the  book,  and  of  the  avid- 
ity with  which   it  was   everywhere   seized 
upon.     Hitherto,  that  vague,  dreamy,  ob- 
jectless disquietude  and  depression  of  mind, 
of  which  Werther  subsequently  became  the 
type,  had  in  no  respect  been  more  repulsive 
than  in  their  seemingly  utter   dissociation 
from  all   the  better  feelings  of  humanity : 
these  had  hopelessly  withered  away  beneath 
their  blighting  influence.     But   the  genius 
of  Goethe  effected  a  magical  transformation. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  he  had  truly  given  voice 
to  the  wailings  of  the  restless  and  melan- 
choly spirits  of  the  epoch,  on  the  other,  he 
had  clothed  all  that  was  revolting,  all  that 
was  contemptible,  all  that  Avas  barren  and 
worthless  of  their  peculiarities,  in  a  delicate 
and  finely  wrought  veil  of  sestheticism,  which 
gave  to  the  character  of  Werther  an  aspect 
of  being  linked  to  the  holier  feelings  of  our 
nature,  by  many  and  most  powerful  bonds. 
He,  in  fact,  infused  a  seeming  vitality  of 
true  feeling  into  the  sterile  tracts  of  scepti- 
cal philosophy  and  morality  (or  rather  im- 
morality), and  those  who  were  wearily  trav- 
ersing or  were  lost  in  the  arid  desert,  hailed 
with  rapture  the  delusive  mirage.     "  Wer- 
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ter,"  Carlyle  writes,  "  appeared  to  seize  the 
hearts  of  men  in  all  quarters  of  the  world, 
and  to  utter  for  them  the  word  they  had  long 
been  waiting  to  hear.  As  usually  happens, 
too,  this  same  word  once  uttered,  was  soon 
abundantly  repeated ;  spoken  in  all  dialects, 
and  chanted  through  all  notes  of  the  gamut, 
till  the  sound  of  it  had  grown  a  weariness 
rather  than  a  pleasure.  Sceptical  sentimen- 
tality, view-hunting,  love,  friendship,  sui- 
cide, and  desperation,  became  the  staple  of 
literary  ware ;  and  though  the  epidemic, 
after  a  long  course  of  years,  subsided  in 
Germany,  it  re-appeared  with  various  modi- 
fications in  other  countries,  and  everywhere 
abundant  traces  of  its  good  and  bad  efiects 
can  still  be  discerned."  * 

If,  as  we  have  contended,  the  peculiarities 
of  Werther  cannot  in  any  degree  be  traced 
to  the  literature  of  this  country,  and  that 
that  work  was  the  first  manifestation,  and, 
in  so  far,  the  origin  of  the  modern  a?stheti- 
cal  literature  of  suicide,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  among  us  arose  the  most  powerful  of 
the  race  of  sentimentalists,  of  whom  Werther 
was  the  forerunner.  Of  these  Byron  was 
undoubtedly  the  greatest ;  f  but  notwith- 
standing this,  Wertherism  proper  (that  is  to 
say,  the  type  being  closely  copied)  was  com- 
paratively short-lived  in  England,  and  at 
the  present  day,  perhaps,  it  is  only  to  be 
found  in  France,  where  it  still  flourishes  with 
considerable  vigor. 

It  is  a  question  of  considerable  interest 
whether  there  is  any  probability  of  a  recru- 
descence, in  this  country,  of  that  a?stheti- 
cism  of  suicide  which  is  one  of  the  chief  fea- 
tures of  Wertherism.     There  is  happily  little 

*   Op.  cit..  Art.  Goethe. 

t  " Nous  n'  hesitons  pas  a  donner  a  Byron 

In,  superiorite  siu*  Goethe,  comme  poete  caracter- 
«sf?5'2<e  de  r^poque  ;  car  nous  trouvions  dans  By- 
ron, pour  employer  une  expression  meme  de  ce 
poete,  une  plus  grande  vitalite  du  poison.'''' 

"  There  is  a  very  life  in  our  despair, 
Vitality  of  poison ;  a  quick  root 
"Which  feeds  these  deadly  branches." — C.  Harold. 

"  Byron,  par  la  nature  particuli^re  de  son  g^nie, 
par  I'influence  immense  qu'il  a  exerc^e,  par  \S, 
franchise  avec  laquelle  il  a  accept^  ce  role  de 
doute  et  d'ironie,  d'enthonsiasme  et  de  spleen, 
d'espoir  sans  homes  et  de  desolation,  r^serv^  a  la 
po^sie  de  notre  temps,  meritera  peut-etre  de  la 
posterity  de  donner  son  nom  a  cette  p^riode  de 
Tart:  en  tout  caa,  ses  contemporaines  ont  ddja 
commence  alui  rendre  cethommage." — Pierre  Le- 
roux :  Introduction  to  Werther,  pp.  xix,  xx. 


in  common  between  the  moral  and  intellect- 
ual characteristics  of  the  present  day,  and 
those  of  the  period  of  which  we  have  been 
writing.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  there 
is  never  wanting  a  leaven  of  that  peculiar 
form  of  scepticism,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
constituted  by  far  the  most  important  of  the 
intellectual  elements  which  were  efficient  in 
the  genesis  and  propagation  of  Wertherism. 
Two  things  in  connection  with  this  subject 
are  especially  worthy  of  note  in  our  own 
day ;  first,  the  wide-spread  interest  which  has 
been  excited  by  Mr.  Buckle's  fatalistic  doc- 
trines, as  set  forth  in  the  introduction  to 
his  History  of  Civilization  in  England,  and 
which  are  illustrated  mainly  by  the  statisti- 
cal records  of  suicide  and  murder  ;  and  sec- 
ondly, the  fact  that  suicide  is  beginning  to 
fare  well  at  the  hands  of  our  artists. 

Mr.  Buckle  asserts,  concerning  suicide, 
that  all  the  evidence  we  possess  points  "  to 
one  great  conclusion,  and  can  leave  no  doubt 
on  our  minds  that  suicide  is  merely  the 
product  of  the  general  condition  of  society, 
and  that  the  individual  felon  only  carries 
into  efiect  what  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  preceding  circumstances."  *  We  read  in 
the  BJiayavad-Ghita,  that — "  The  presump- 
tuous thinks  himself  the  author  of  his  ac- 
tions ;  but  all  his  actions  come  from  the  force 
and  from  the  necessary  concatenation  of 
things."  This  dogma,  Cousin  tells  us,  is 
"  destructive  of  all  liberty  and  all  moral- 
ity," f  yet  Mr.  Buckle's  opinions  are  but  a 
modern  development  of  it. 

Again  :  in  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition 
of  1859,  a  painting  hung  upon  the  walls, 
simply  described  as  The  Fumes  of  Charcoal, 
and  in  which  suicide  was  treated  purely  sbs- 
thetically.  J  In  this  painting  two  young 
persons,  a  male  and  a  female,  are  repre- 
sented committing  suicide,  by  inhaling  the 
fumes  from  burning  charcoal.  As  the  sub- 
ject is  dealt  with,  the  artist  would  appear  to 
have  no  other  object  than  that  of  veneering 
the  act  of  suicide  with  a  perverted  senti- 
mentality. In  the  Exhibition  of  last  year, 
conspicuously  placed,  was   Mr.  Solomon's 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  25,  2nd  Ed.  For  an  examination  of 
Mr.  Buckle's  evidence  for  this  conclusion,  and  a 
proof  of  its  insufficiency,  see  Journal  of  Psycho- 
logical Medicine,  Vol.  xiv.  p.  590. 

t  Cours  de  VHistoire  de  la  Philosophie  Moderne. 
Par  Victor  Cousin.    6me  Leqon. 

X  This  painting  is  at  present  hanging  in  the  pic- 
ture gallery  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham. 
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large  and  powerful  painting,  in  which  suicide  ' 
is  treated  melodramatically.      The  time  is 
daybreak ;  a  golden-haired  girl  has  just  been 
fished  out  of  the  Thames,  near  one  of  the 
bridges,  and  brought  to  the  head  of  the  stairs 
by  two  watermen  ;  the  body  is  held  in  the 
arms  of  a  motherly-looking  flower-woman, 
and  the  face  of  the  unfortunate  is  illumi- 
nated by  the  bull's-eye  lantern  of  a  kneeling 
policeman,  a  girl  with  a  basket  of  early  wild- 
flowers  on  the  head  standing  by  and  looking 
pityingly  on.    A  body  of  wild  revellers  in 
masquerade  costumes,  crossing  the  bridge, 
comes  suddenly  upon  the   sad   group,  and 
from  the  startled  and  horrified  face  of  the 
fii'st  reveller,  a  gentleman,  who  has  a  bril- 
liant and  laughing  Traviata  hanging  upon 
his  arm,  we  learn  the  history  and  source  of 
the  suicide's  fall. 

Without  ascribing  undue  weight  to  these 
indicatfons  of  suicide  becoming,  or  seeming 
as  if  it  were  about  to  become,  a  favorite 
subject  with  our  artists,  or  to  the  fact  of 
certain  fatalistic  doctrines,  of  which  suicide 
is  advanced  as  one  of  the  principal  illustra- 
tions and  proofs,  being  received  with  avidity 
by  the  reading  public,  it  is  well  to  ask  to 
what  such  things  might  tend.  The  answer 
to  this  question  is  best  derived,  first,  from 
a  history  of  the  modern  oestheticism  of  sui- 
cide, which  we  have  endeavored  to  sketch 
in  this  article ;  and  secondly,  from  an  exam- 
ination of  the  latest  manifestation  of  this 
aestheticism,  as  exhibited"  in  recent  French 
literature.  This  we  propose  to  deal  with 
hereafter.  In  conclusion  we  would  repeat 
certain  remarks  that  we  have  already  made 


use  of  in  reference  to  this  subject  in  the 
past  series  of  this  Journal: — 

«' Wherever  Mr.  Buckle's  reasoning 

finds  acceptance,  it  may  be  anticipated  that 
it  will  lead  to  an  unfortunate  indifference  to 
suicide   in   its    social  relations.    ^  Meriting 
neither  praise  nor  blame,  and  uninfluenced 
by  moral  restraints,  the  act  must  be  sub- 
mitted to   as   a   disagreeable   necessity   of 
every-day  life,  and  we  must  accustom  our- 
selves to  it  in  the  best  way  we  can.     And 
how  will  this  be  brought  about  ?     Shall  we 
rest  content  to  have  this  revolting  creation 
of  a  new  Frankenstein  hunting  its  victims 
day  by  day  to  death  among  us  in  common- 
place ghastly  guise  ?     Surely  not.    We  shall 
strive  to  hide  the  most  horrible  features  be- 
neath a  profusion  of  conceits  ;  we  shall  fence 
in  the  pathways  of  the  demon  with  a  wealth 
of  fanciful   sentiment,  and,  it  may  be,  we 
shall  end  as  many  others  have  done  ...  by 
enthroning  an  image  of  him,  and  worship- 
ping it.  .  .  .  Let  us  have  a  care.     We  have 
our  present  artists  who  find  a  charm  in  sui- 
cide; we  hate  an  apologist  for  the  act  in 
certainly  one  of  the  most  facile  and  attract- 
ive historical  writers  of  the  day ;   and  the 
prescriptions  of  both  the  law  and  the  gospel 
in  reference  to  it  are  in  a  great  measure 
unheeded.     This  is  not  a  bad  starting-point 
and  groundwork  in  favor  of  a  reactionary 
movement,  sympathetic  of  suicide,  and  if  we 
do  not  take  heed,  we  shall  have  our  young 
men  and  maidens  looking  upon  the  deed  as 
a  matter  of  feeling,  and  not  of  morality. 
And  so,  in  due   time,  we  should  come  to 
hear  t]^e  legitimacy  of  suicide  babbled  of  at 
our  firesides  and  in  our  workshops,  while 
sympathy  would  find  an  outlet  in  song."  * 

*  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine,  vol.  xii.  p. 
601. 


M.  VoGEL,  THE  African  Traveller. — 
Our  contemporary,  Cos7nos,  states  that  M.  Hart- 
mann,  recently  returned  from  the  Upper  Nile, 
has  communicated  the  following  letter  to  M. 
Vogel,  containing  unlooked-for  intelligence  re- 
specting his  unfortunate  son,  the  African  trav- 
eller :  "In  June  of  last  year  (1860),  when 
travelling  with  my  friend  Baron  Barnim  (since 
carried  off  by  a  fever),  I  met  at  Raseres,  on  the 
River  Bleu,  the  elephant-hunter,  Evangelist!, 
who  told  me  that  a  native  of  Bauman  had  ira- 
jnirted  to  him  the  important  intelligence  that  E. 
Vogel  is  kept  close  prisoner  at  Wara  (in  the 


Wadai)  ;  that  the  sultan  makes  use  of  him  as 
an  adviser,  but  that  he  is  so  strictly  watched  that 
escape  is  impossible.  The  information,  though 
far  from  being  authentic,  is,  nevertheless,  of  a 
nature  which  will,  doubtless,  cause  Dr.  Henglin, 
who  is  now  conducting  an  expedition  through 
the  above  country,  to  use  every  effort  to  ascer- 
tain whether  M.  Vogel  be  alive."  M.  Hart- 
mann  adds,  that  the  embassy  sent  in  Septem- 
ber last,  by  the  pacha  of  Egypt,  to  Darfour 
will,  in  all  probability,  obtain  some  information 
respecting  M.  Vogel ;  and  that  this  is  the  more 
probable,  as  the  sultans  of  Wadai  and  Darfour 
are  on  amicable  terms. — Athetiosum. 
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From  The  Exantiiner.   ' 

Eorce  Subsecivce.  By  John  Brown,  M.D., 
F.R.S.E.  A  Second  Series.  Edmonston 
and  Douglas. 

The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Brown's  leis- 
ure talk  is  as  good  as  the  fii-st ;  indeed  it 
is  better,  for  although  it  does  not  contain 
another  story  so  good  as  that  of  "  Rab  and 
his  Friends,"  it  is  more  uniformly  entertain- 
ing. The  anecdote  is  abundant ;  so  abun- 
dant, indeed,  as  to  give  the  book  some  of 
that  sort  of  popularity  which  has  been  so 
well  earned  by  Dean  Ramsay's  "  Recollec- 
tions ;  "  the  natural  expression  of  the  writer's 
mind  is  as  honest  and  more  unrestrained  ; 
there  is  the  same  genial  appreciation  of 
genius  and  worth,  the  same  sense  of  poetry 
as  well  as  of  fun  ;  and  deeper  chords  are 
struck.  A  letter  to  Dr.  Cairns  which  sup- 
plied some  of  the  material  for  a  memoir  of 
his  brother  minister,  prefixed  to  a  posthu- 
mous volume  of  discourses,  Dr.  Brown  now 
includes  in  his  book,  giving  recollections  of 
his  father  written  with  profound  tenderness, 
though  often  playful  in  their  tone.  Subject 
and  treatment  work  together  on  the  reader's 
mind.  Both  are  so  full  of  human  truth,  and 
find  their  way  straight  to  the  heart  with  so 
manly  a  simplicity,  that  we  can  hardly  point 
to  a  short  memoir  from  any  hand  that  we 
think  better  than  this  "  Letter  to  John 
Cairns,  D.D."  Quotation  from  it  would  be 
easy,  but  we  leave  it  untouched  to  be  read 
and  felt  in  its  own  place,  and  turn  <o  more 
trivial  matter. 

Here  is  a  good  story — not  at  all  comic — 
which  we  may  quote  entire,  a  fair  example 
of  the  author's  skill  in  anecdote  : — 

"  HER  LAST  HALF-CROWN. 

"  Hugh  Miller,  the  geologist,  journalist, 
and  man  of  genius,  was  sitting  in  his  newspa- 
per office  late  one  dreary  winter  night.  The 
clerks  had  all  left,  and  he  was  preparing  to 
go,  when  a  quick  rap  came  to  the  door.  He 
[;aid  '  Come  in,'  and,  looking  towards  the 
entrance,  saw  a  little  ragged  child  all  wet 
with  sleet.  'Are  ye  Hugh  Miller  ? '  'Yes.' 
'  Mary  Dufi"  wants  yer.'  *  What  does  she 
want?'  'She's  deeing.'  Some  misty  rec- 
ollection of  the  name  made  him  at  once  set 
out,  and  with  his  well-known  plaid  and  stick, 
he  was  soon  striding  after  the  child,  who 
trotted  through  the  now  deserted  High  Street, 
into  the  Canongate.     By  the  time  he  got  to 


the  Old  Playhouse  close,  Hugh  had  revived 
his  memory  of  Mary  Duff;  a  lively  girl  who 
had  been  bred  up  beside  him  in  Cromarty. 
The  last  time  he  had  seen  her  was  at  a 
brother  mason's  marriage,  where  Mary  was 
'  best  maid,'  and  he  '  best  man.'  He  seemed 
still  to  see  her  bright  young  careless  face, 
her  tidy  shortgown,  and  her  dark  eyes,  and 
to  hear  her  bantering,  merry  tongue. 

"  Down  the  close  went  the  ragged  little  wo- 
man, and  up  an  outside  stair,  Hugh  keeping 
near  her  with  difficulty  ;  in  the  passage  she 
held  out  her  hand  and  touched  him  ;'  taking 
it  in  his  great  palm,  he  felt  that  she  wanted  a 
thumb.  Finding  her  way  like  a  cat  through 
the  darkness,  she  opened  a  door,  and  saying 
'  That's  her  ! '  vanished.  By  the  light  of  a 
dying  fire  he  saw  lying  in  the  corner  of  the 
large  empty  room  something  like  a  woman's 
clothes,  and  on  drawing  nearer  became  aware 
of  a  thin  pale  face  and  two  dark  eyes  look- 
ing keenly  but  helplessly  at  him.  The  eyes 
xveie  plainly  Mary  Dufi^^s,  though  he  could 
recognize  no  other  feature.  She  wept  si- 
lently, gazing  steadily  at  him.  '  Are  you 
Mary  DufFV  'It's  a'  that's  o'  me,  Hugh.' 
She  then  tried  to  speak  to  him,  something 
plainly  of  great  urgency,  but  she  couldn't, 
and  seeing  that  she  was  very  ill,  and  was 
making  herself  worse,  he  put  half  a  crown 
into  her  feverish  hand,  and  said  he  would 
call  again  in  the  morning.  He  could  get  no 
information  about  her  from  the  neighbors  ; 
they  were  surly  or  asleep. 

"  When  he  returned  next  morning,  the  lit- 
tle girl  met  him  at  the  stairhead,  and  said, 
'  She's  deid.'  He  went  in,  and  found  that 
it  was  true ;  there  she  lay,  the  fire  out,  her 
face  placid,  and  the  likeness  to  her  maiden 
self  restored.  Hugh  thought  he  would  have 
known  her  now,  even  with  those  bright  black 
eyes  closed  as  they  were,  in  ceteimum. 

"  Seeking  out  a  neighbor,  he  said  he  would 
like  to  bury  Mary  Duff,  and  arranged  for  the 
funeral  with  an  undertaker  in  the  close. 
Little  seemed  to  be  known  of  the  poor  out- 
cast, except  that  she  was  a  *  licht,'  or,  as 
Solomon  would  have  said,  a  *  strange  wo- 
man.'    '  Did  she  drink  ?  '     '  Whiles.' 

"  On  the  day  of  the  funeral  one  or  two  res- 
idents in  the  close  accompanied  him  to  the 
Canongate  churchyard.  He  observed  a  de- 
cent-looking little  old  woman  watching  them, 
and  following  at  a  distance,  though  the  day 
was  wet  and  bitter.  After  the  grave  was 
filled,  and  he  had  taken  off  his  hat,  as  the 
men  finished  their  business  by  putting  on 
and  slapping  the  sod,  he  saw  this  old  woman 
remaining.  She  came  up,  and,  courtesying, 
said,  '  Ye  wad  ken  that  lass,  sir  ?  '  '  Yes  ; 
I  knew  her  when  she  was  young.'    The  wo- 
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man  then  burst  into  tears,  and  told  Hugh 
that  she  *  keepit  a  bit  shop  at  the  Close- 
mooth,  and  Mary  dealt  wi'  me,  and  aye  paid 
regular,  and  I  was  feared  she  was  dead,  for 
she  had  been  a  month  awin'  me  half  a 
crown  : '  and  then  with  a  look  and  Toice  of 
awe,  she  told  him  how  on  the  night  he  was 
sent  for,  and  immediately  after  he  had  left, 
she  had  been  awakened  by  some  one  in  her 
room  ;  and  by  her  bright  fire — for  she  was  a 
6eiV,  well-to-do  body — she  had  seen  the 
wasted  dying  creature,  who  came  forward 
and  said, "'  Wasn't  it  half  a  crown  ? '  *  Yes.' 
*  There  it  is,'  and  putting  it  under  the  bol- 
ster, vanished  ! 

"  Alas  for  Mary  Duff!  her  career  had  been 
a  sad  one  since  the  day  when  she  had  stood 
side  by  side  with  Hugh  at  the  wedding  of 
their  friends.  Her  father  died  not^  long 
after,  and  her  mother  supplanted  her  in  the 
affections  of  the  man  to  whom  she  had  given 
her  heart.  The  shock  was  overwhelming, 
and  made  home  intolerable.  Mary  fled  from 
it  blighted  and  embittered,  and  after  a  life 
of  shame  and  sorrow,  crept  into  the  corner 
of  her  wretched  garret,  to  die  deserted  and 
alone ;  giving  evidence  in  her  latest  act  that 
honesty  had  survived  amid  the  wreck  of 
nearly  every  other  virtue. 

"  My  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts, 
neither  are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the 
Lord.  For  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than 
the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your 
ways,  and  my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts." 

Dr.  Brown  is  a  fi-iend  of  dogs.  H«  cher- 
ishes and  knows  them,  and  in  his  chapters 
on  *'  our  dogs  "  describes  them  with  the  hu- 
mor of  a  friend.  He  believes  also  great 
things  of  the  dog  understanding. 


"  Mr.  Carruthers'  of  Inverness,  told  me  a 
new  story  of  these  wise  sheep  dogs.  A 
butcher  from  Inverness  had  purchased  some 
sheep  at  Dingwall,  and  giving  them  in  charge 
to  his  dog,  left  the  road.  The  dog  drove 
them  on,  till  coming  to  a  toll,  the  toll-wife 
stood  before  the  drove,  demanding  her  dues. 
The  dog  looked  at  her,  and,  jumping  on  her 
back,  crossed  his  forelegs  over  her  arms. 
The  sheep  passed  through,  and  the  dog  took 
his  place  behind  them,  and  went  on  his 
way." 


From  an  anecdotical  essay  upon  presence 
of  mind  we  quote  one  or  two  more  stories. 

"  Robbie  Watson,  whom  I  now  see  walk- 
ing mildly  about  the  streets— having  taken 
to  coal— was  driver  of  the  Dumfries  coach 
by  Biggar.    One  day  he  had  changed  horses, 
and  was  starting  down  a  steep  hill,  with  an 
acute  turn  at  the  foot,  when  he  found   his 
wheelers,  two  new  horses,  utterly  ignorant 
of  backing.     They  got  furious,  and  we  out- 
side got  alarmed.    Robbie  made  an  attempt 
to  pull  up,  and  then  with  an  odd  smile  took 
his  whip,  gathered  up  his  reins,  and  lashed 
the  entire  four  into  a  gallop.     If  we  had  not 
seen  his  face  we  would  have  thought  him  a 
maniac;  he   kept  them  well  together,  and 
shot  down  like  an  ariow,  as  far  as  we  could 
see  to  certain  destruction.     Right  in  front 
at  the  turn  was  a  stout  gate  into  a  field,  shut ; 
he  drove  them  straight  at  that,  and  through 
we  went,  the  gate  broken  into  shivers,  and 
we  finding  ourselves  safe,  and  the  very  horses 
enjoying  the  joke.     I  remember  we  emptied 
our  pockets  into  Robbie's  hat,  which  he  had 
taken  off  to  wipe  his  head.    Now,  in  a  few 
seconds  all  this  must  have  passed  through 
his  head — '  that  horse  is  not  a  wheeler,  nor 
that    one  either;  we'll    come  to   mischief; 
there's  the  gate ;  yes  I'll   do  it.'    And   he 
did  it;  but  then  he  had  to  do  it  with  his 
might ;  he  had  to  make  it  impossible  for  his 
four  horses  to  do  any  thing  but  toss  the  gate 
before  them.  .  .  . 

"  One  more  instance  of  nearness  of  the 
NoOc-  A  lady  was  in  front  of  her  lawn  with 
her  children,' when  a  mad  dog  made  his  ap- 
pearance, pursued  by  the  peasants.  AVhat 
did  she  do  ?  What  would  you  have  done  ? 
Shut  your  eyes  and  think.  She  went  straight 
to  the  dog,  received  its  head  in  her  thick 
stuff  gown  between  her  knees,  and  muffling 
it  up,  held  it  with  all  her  might  till  the  men 
came  up.  No  one  was  hurt.  Of  course  she 
fainted  after  it  was  all  right." 


There  are  few  books  giving  the  enjoyment 
of  talk  with  a  clever,  well-read,  genial  and 
individual  man,  who  speaks  for  himself 
through  a  strong  sense  of  hearty  fellowship, 
that  are  more  likely  to  give  pleasure  to  a 
reader  in  any  mood  than  Dr.  John  Brown's 
\  Ilorce  Subsecivw. 
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From  All  the  Year  Eound. 
THE  LAST   LEWISES. 

A    WELL-BELOVED. 

On  the  frieze  of  worthies  who  have  glori- 
fied these  last  two  centuries  may  be  made  out 
distinctly  the  figures  of  no  less  than  two  fat 
Regents.  We  can  point  with  a  just  pride  to 
our  First  Gentleman  of  Europe,  and  un- 
rivalled Adonis  of  fifty ;  and  our  French 
neighbors,  competing  with  us  in  that  lin6  of 
article,  can  lay  their  finger  on  an  antecedent 
Regent  who  was  fat  also,  dreadfully  partial  to 
the  ladies,  coarse  and  unmannerly ;  in  fact, 
conspicuous  for  all  the  fijst-gentlemanly 
qualities. 

About  the  time,  then,  that  a  poor  old  grand 
monarch,  gasping  on  his  death-bed,  discov- 
ered the  hollowness  of  that  trick  to  cheat  him 
of  his  crows'-fect  and  wrinkles,  and  that 
majesty  was  indeed,  but  in  a  wholly  different 
sense,  "•  of  the  age  of  all  the  world,"  —  about 
this  time,  the  lamps  being  lighted,  and  the 
fiddles  striking  up  cheerfully  in  the  orchestra, 
the  curtain  rolls  upwards  briskly,  and  the 
new  piece,  with  the  new  actors,  begins.  The 
orio;inal  First  Gentleman  is  the  first  figure 
that  comes  down  to  the  front. 

Would  we  know  what  manner  of  people 
were  the  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  these 
prime  Bourbon  days  ?  Then  let  us  put  our 
eyes  to  the  glass  of  this  most  curious  raree- 
show.  What  a  scene  and  what  figures! 
One  in  the  centre,  to  whom  the  rest  do  Ko- 
too ;  short,  corpulent,  with  great  round  cheeks 
and  inflamed  countenance,  a  squint,  an  un- 
gainly walk,  a  hoarse  rough  voice  —  this  is 
the  fat  Regent.  He  had  a  great  square  face ; 
and,  when  he  opened  his  mouth,  rows  of 
white  carnivorous  tusks  flashed  out,  very  un- 
pleasant to  look  on.  Fat  Regent  the  First 
loved  the  table  to  the  full  as  much  as  fat 
Regent  the  Second,  and  feasted  enormously. 


and  business  must  wait  until  his  highness  has 
slept  off  his  last  debauch. 

It  is  that  notorious  old  Duchess  "  Douairi- 
ere,"  reigning  princess  of  scandal-mongers, 
who  furnishes  us  with  the  best  and  most 
copious  details.  The  terrible  old  lady  pos- 
itively scares  us  with  her  vile  stories,  and 
though  her  editors  have  been  hard  at  work 
"  deodorising "  her  letters,  some  delightful 
bits  remain  behind,  very  wicked,  and  I  fear 
very  entertaining.  She  was  proud  of  her 
child ;  and  tells  of  his  artless  trolics  with  an 
appalling  unction,  and  a  smirk  of  maternal 
afiection.  She  grins  and  chatters  over  his 
vices,  and  mumbles  out  how  he  graduated  in 
iniquity  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen.  She  is 
angry,  and  chides  him  for  that  free  life  of  his ; 
but  it  is  because  he  shows  such  bad  taste  and 
indifference  in  the  matter  of  good  looks.  And 
yet  a  panegyrist  of  this  old  harridan,  speaks 
in  touching  language  of  her  "  solid  piety," 
and  of  the  "  grandeur  of  her  sentiments," 
which,  panegyrist  fears,  "  made  of  her  only 
too  perfect  an  exemplar  for  the  common  run 
of  women  to  hope  to  imitate." 

Suddenly  there  comes  bounding  on  the 
stage,  into  the  very  heart  of  this  polluted 
atmosphere,  a  pretty  boy,  full  of  life  and 
gayety.  He  has  the  richest  brown  hair,  toss- 
ing in  curls  on  his  shoulders,  the  most  brilliant 
black  eyes,  and  the  handsomest  figure  in  the 
world.  The  court  ladies  soon  found  out  that 
he  had  a  pretty  hand,  and  a  most  elegant  leg,, 
and,  we  may  be  sure,  contrived  to  let  him 
know  it.  It  was  discovered,  with  admiration, 
that  he  put  his  hat  on  exactly  as  the  late 
king  did,  and  no  one  put  on  a  hat  like  the 
late  king.  They  said  he  danced  "like  an 
angel."  A  hundred  little  traits  are  recorded 
of  his  amiability,  his  naivete,  his  taste  for 
innocent  amusement.  He  wept  when  his 
{ governess  was  taken  from  him,  calling  her  his 


He  loved  his  bottle  also  very  dearly,  and  got  i  "  dear  maman,"  presenting  her  with  jewels  of 
drunk  in  a  strictly  gentlemanly  way  upon  ( some  six  thousand  pounds'  value.  He  was 
Tockai  (so  the  partial  parent  spells  it)  and  i  shrewd  and  clever,  and  actually  wrote  —  or 
champagne.  But  the  terrible  orgies — lasting  j  had  written  for  him  —  a  little  geographical 
from  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  late  j  treatise  on  "  The  Rivers  of  Europe."  This 
next  morning,  where  he  collected  the  vilest  j  the  courtiers  voted  a  prodigy  of  genius.  He 
elements,  affectionately  styled  by  him  his !  was  smart.  "  Lord,  hoAv  ugly  he  is  ! "  said 
"  roues,"   and  to  which  society  he  did  not   the  lively  youth,  as  a  rather  plain-featured 


prelate  was  presented  to  him.     The  bishop 
looked  at  him  sourly  and  walked  away,  say- 


scruple   to  introduce   his   daughter  —  have, 
perhaps,  most  of  all  contributed  to  the  rep- 
utation    of   this    model    First    Gentleman,  j  ing,  "  What  an  ill-bred  boy  ! "  and 
Dusty,   travel-stained    couriers    arrive   with   to  be  whispered  that  in  Master  Louis  a  spice 
pressing  despatches;  but  the  doors  kre  barred,   of  malice  was  showing  itself. 


it  began 
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There  were  serious  questions  abroad  and 
at  home  then  pressing ;  the  finances  in  fright- 
ful disorder ;  the  navy  in  a  state  of  dry  rot, 
moral  and  physical ;  but  the  court  was  ab- 
sorbed with  far  more  important  matter.  What 
was  Universal  Dry  Rot  to  the  exciting  ques- 
tion of  the  Cap  and  the  Crossing  of  the  Floor 
with  which  men's  minds  were  now  agitated  ? 
Was  the  President  of  the  Parliament  to  take 
off  his  cap?  Who  were  entitled  to  this 
salute  ?  Who  had  the  right  of  going  round 
by  the  bfenches,  and  who  that  of  crossing  the 
floor  diagonally  ?  These  famous  questions 
very  ju.  tly  made  a  great  noise  at  the  time. 
The  two  governors  of  the  king  taking  him 
out  to  drive  one  day,  fell  into  a  hot  dispute 
about  their  places  in  the  carriage ;  and  it 
being  found  impossible  to  arrange  this  affair, 
the  drive  had  to  be  given  up.  The  life- 
guardsmen  and  gendarmerie  presently  fell 
out  about  their  order  of  ridino;  with  the  kin^j's 
carriage,  and  the  dispute  could  only  be  settled 
by  nicely  allotting  the  right  of  the  hind  wheel 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  guard,  and  the  lore 
wheel  to  the  gendarmes.  Those  nice  impal- 
pable refinements  about  the  "  familiar  entry" 
and  the  "  bedroom  entry,"  the  "  grand  entry  " 
and  the  "  first  entry ; "  the  confounding  of 
which  degrees  was  matter  of  life  and  death. 
Noodle,  who  had  the  familiar  entry  and  could 
actually  see  the  king  as  he  lay  in  bed,  was 
more  beatified  than  Doodle,  who  had  only  the 
first  entry,  and  could  see  the  king  up  and  in 
his  dressing-gown.  This  butterfly  spawn  — 
they  were  not  men  or  women  —  were  fret- 
ting and  breaking  their  hearts  for  promotion 
from  one  rank  to  the  other;  but  the  man 
to  Avhom  royalty,  stepping  into  its  sheets, 
handed  the  bed-chamber  candlestick  was 
trebly  blessed,  and  went  next  day  frantically 
proclaiming  his  triumph,  and  made  others 
burst  with  envy.  Only  the  other  day  we 
heard  of  some  young  Bourbons  gravely  hold- 
ing "  pour-parler  "  over  the  grand  question  of 
a  flag  —  was  it  to  be  the  old  white  flag  or  the 
tricolor  ?  and  there  results  a  noble  yieldino- 
of  the  point  on  one  side,  and  what  is  called  a 
"  Fusion  !  "  Poor  fools,  and  with  no  flagstaff 
to  fly  it  from  !  This  playing  with  bits  of  rib- 
bon, and  fleurs-de-lys,  and  flags  and  such 
toys,  runs  in  the  family.  They  are  all  chips, 
not  of  the  old»block,  for  there  is  no  old  block 
to  get  chips  off,  but  of  the  old  bending  rotten 
reed. 

In  what  a  corrupt  hothouse  is  the  young 
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royal  lily  reared !  The  air  is  heavy  with  un- 
wholesome scents;  through  which  pierces  a 
sharp  reeking  vapor  from  the  festering  mass 
underneath.  It  is  a  sewer  painted  and  gilded 
over;  it  is  corruption  glorified.  There  is 
an  old  church  legend  of  an  angel  leading  a 
youth,  and  their  meeting  a  dead  dog  in  the 
last  stage  of  decomposition,  the  odor  of  which 
made  the  youth  nearly  faint,  but  affected  the 
angel  not  at  all ;  and  of  their  falling  in  with, 
by  and  by,  a  fine  and  elegant  young  man  in 
gorcjeous  raiment,  and  brdathinsj  round  him 
clouds  of  musk ;  on  which  the  angel  turned 
sick  in  his  turn,  revolting  from  the  odor  of 
vice  which  overbore  the  musk.  This  (juaint 
apologue  is  a  type  of  this  age.  How  shall 
the  bright  handsome  youth  with  the  flowing 
curls — who  still  says  his  prayers  and  confesses 
— pass  through  untainted  ?  The  stairs,  the 
galleries,  the  saloons  are  packed  close  with 
fauns  and  satyrs  in  beautiful  snowy  bag-wigs, 
in  the  bleu  de  roi  coats  overlaid  with  gold 
and  flaps,  in  lace  ruffles  and  swords  —  the 
most  elegant  creatures  in  the  world,  only 
their  hairy  limbs  and  cloven  hoofs  are  hidden 
carefully  in  those  blushing  silk  hose.  Packed 
closely,  tck),  with  sweetly  powdered  wood- 
nymphs  and  Eastern  odalisques,  brilliant  in 
the  glow  of  the  rouge-pot,  behooped,  beflow- 
ered,  bepatched.  Exquisite  dainty  bits  of 
Sevres  porcelain  ;  but,  alack !  cracked  all  of 
them.  Ever  so  slightly,  the  little  faint  lines 
crossing  faintly,  but  still  cracked.  Here  arc 
the  famous  peaches,  all  at  three  sous,  of 
younger  Dumas ;  choice  fruit,  with  the  slight- 
est little  discoloration  on  one  side.  There 
was  no  uncomfortable  straight-lacing,  no. 
cramping  moral  shackles.  It  was  the  gayest,, 
livehest,  wittiest,  prettiest,  and  I  fear  —  \n 
fact,  I  am  sure — the  freest  society  in  the  uni- 
verse. 

In  those  days  it  was  an  eternal  jokery. 
Those  old  clumsy  weapons  of  reason,  and  ar- 
gument, and  syllogism,  and  good  sense,  as  ap-» 
plied  to  serious  matters  and  affairs  of  state,, 
were  never  so  much  as  dreamt  of;  such  rusty, 
weapons  were  powerless.     But  the  quip,. the ■ 
quatrain,  the  mot,  and  the  calembourg,  felling 
light  showers,  and  were  worth  the  whole  Ars 
Logica.     And  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
little  sparkling,  hissing  trifles  thus  turned,  by 
the  ladies  chiefly,  are,  for  neatness  and'  pun- 
gency, of  the  very  highest  order.     The  fine 
ladies  fell  out  with  one  another,  and  spat  at 
each  other  little  rhymed  personalities,  which^ 
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■were  handed  round  the  court  and  enjoyed. 
Little  personal  imperfections,  such  as  ma- 
dame's  "  skinny  throat,"  and  madame's  sus- 
pected "  tendresse  "  for  her  bottle,  were  all 
fair  game.  The  beautiful  ladies,  unhappily, 
"se  grisaiont"  —  exceeded  in  tlicir  cups — 
rather  often,  and  awkward  accidents  were 
tlie  results.  A  poor  lady,  one  of  the  belles 
of  the  day,  strayed  out  of  the  staid  cloisters 
of  sobriety  in  the  company  of  some  of  the 
elegant  gentlemen  of  the  court,  and  in  that 
helpless  state  was  nearly  blown  up  with  fire- 
work^, and  dreadfully  burnt  at  the  hands  of 
these  playful  spirits.  Gentlemen  pretended 
to  be  short-sighted  in  chapel,  and  would 
kneel  down  on  some  old  duchess,  takinof  her 
for  a  prie-Dieu.  Songs  and  epigrams  were 
of  course  the  fruit  of  these  pranks.  Still  the 
young  king  stepped  lightly  over  the  silken 
nets  and  the  golden  gins  and  snares  hidden 
with  flowers,  and  flung  himself  into  liunting 
and  fowling  Avith  a  positive  fury.  He  was  a 
Royal  Young  Meadows,  singing,  by  anticipa- 
tion,— 

"  — who  cared  a  jot, 
For  he  envied  tliciu  not, 
While  he  had  his  dog  and  his  gun  !" 

To  which  objects  of  affection  let  there  be 
added  also,  his  wife,  on  whom  he  doted,  as 
boy-husbands  dote. 

I  fear  very  much  that  this  virtuous  lady 
was  (innocently)  at  the  bottom  of  the  mis- 
chief that  followed.     She  was  too  austere,  too 
rigid  a  paragon.     She  repelled  his  fondness 
coldly,  and  thought  "  most  loving  mere  folly." 
Therefore  she  had  soon  to  sing  "  Heigh-ho 
the  holly ! "     With   the  Lurle'is  and   water- 
nymphs  singing  and  waving  their  long  arms, 
and  growing  bolder  every  day,  she  could  not 
have  been  too  careful.     The  vile  crew  about 
him  found  him  in  a   moment  of   irritation, 
chilled  by  her  austerity,  and  artful  Mephisto- 
pheles  Richelieu,  their  accredited  agent,  is  at 
hand  with  a  bait.    Down  goes  the  light  paling 
of  virtue  and  decency :  the  fii'st  of  the  four 
sisters  is  installed  as  titular  sultana,  and  the 
whole  court  rejoices.      Alas !  for  the  youth 
with  the  flowing  brown  locks,  who  was  so  pi- 
ous, and  cared  not  a  jot  while  he  had  his  dog 
and  his  gun.  These  pastimes  were  now  found  { 
insipid.       "  Je  n'aime  pas  les  plaisirs  inno-  j 
cens,"  said  a  fine  lady  whom  licr  careful  hus-  ' 
band  had  taken  down  to  the  country.     The  ' 
reign  of  Sardanapalus  the  Second  has  begun,  j 
It  is  no  lonjier  succession  of  ministries  of  men  ' 


in  power,  but  of  sultanas.  Mothers  educate 
and  beautify  their  daughters  with  a  view  to 
this  proud  distinction,  closing  their  eyes  in 
peace  and  happiness  if  they  have  seen  them 
thus  provided  for.  From  a  royal  king  he  be- 
comes a  royal  sultan,  and  from  a  royal  sultan 
a  royal  swine.  How  loathsome,  liow  sicken- 
ing the  details!  We  turn  aAvay  our  eyes, 
blushing,  from  that  rout  of  painted,  brazen 
creatures,  and  are  thankful  that  wc  have  r.o 
such  degrading  era  to  soil  our  history,  not 
even  the  days  of  that  lax  person  with  the  lit- 
tle dog  who  was  but  too  indulgently  called 
the  Merry  Monarch. 

Our  dramatic  situation  stands  out  effect- 
ively :  that  scene  round  the  sick-bed  at  Mctz, 
when  Sardanapalus  had  roused  himself  to 
go  to  the  wars.  Among  the  camp  equipages 
lumbered  along  a  hugeberline  containing  the 
painted  ladles  of  the  royal  suite,  at  vrhom  the 
soldiers  jeered  and  sang  insulting  songs 
even  under  the  royal  windows.  Was  this 
not  degrading  enough  for  Bourbon  majesty  ? 
And  soon  after  Sardanapalus  falls  sick.  Tlie 
scene,  I  say,  is  splendidly  dramatic.  The 
royal  roue  in  the  centre  tossing  miserably  on 
his  bed  in  fever,  moaning,  now  bled  in  the 
foot,  now  purged,  now  bled  again,  and  wholly 
'  given   up   to  the   experiments   of    ignorant 

•  quacks.  The  painted  ladies  and  their  es- 
j  quires  and  ngcnts  are  creeping  about  on  tip- 
j  toe,  vvhispering,  plotting,  counterplotting,  and 
j  trembling,  while  their  arch-emissary  Riche- 
'  lieu  keeps  the  door  fast  against  all  comers 
i  who  may  whisper  danger — even  against  the 

I  princes.  One  forces  his  way  in  boldly  with 
I  "  Lacquey,  do  you  dare  to  stop  me  ?  "  and  at 

•  the  breach  enters,  too,  a  tall,  stern  figure,  in 
!  the  purple  and  lace  and  the  gold  cross  of  a 

prelate,  who,  stooping  to  the  king,  breathes 
I  the  word  "  Confession."  It  was  Fitzjames, 
Bishop  of  Soissons.  Now  was  about  to  be 
played  an  embodiment  of  the  old  legend 
which  sings  how,  when  Great  Nameless  was 
sick.  Great  Nameless  would  enter  a  monastic 
order,  but  when  he  got  well,  he  was  any  thing 
in  the  world  (rather  out  of  the  world)  but  mo- 
nastic. Sardanapalus  is  impatient,  and  will 
not  believe  in  danger,  like  most  of  his  name 
and  kind.  Time  enough  to-morrow.  Stern 
prelate  persists.  His  majesty  can  begin  to- 
day and  finish  to-morrow.  Tlie  light  ladies 
are  gasping  outside,  and  one  breaks  in  and 
rushes  to  his  pillow.  "  Go  away,  go  away," 
says    Sardanapalus   half  crying,  "  we    have 
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been  very  wrong ; "  and  presently  feeling  a 
strange  sensation,  he  roars  loudly  for  a  con- 
fessor and  faints  off.  The  confession  is  made, 
and  as  a  first  point  the  stern  bishop  sends  no- 
tice, "  by  order  of  his  majesty,"  to  the  ladies 
to  pack  up  and  begone  forthwith.  They  hang 
down  their  eyes  and  look  at  each  other,  but 
their  esquire  Richelieu  steps  forward.  "  Mes- 
dames,"  he  says,  "  if  you  have  only  courage 
to  remain,  and  brave  the  order  wrung  from  a 
sick  man,  I  will  take  it  all  on  myself"  "  Ah ! 
is  it  so  ?  "  said  the  stern  prelate,  turning  on 
him  with  flashing  eyes.  "  Then  let  the 
churches  be  shut,  so  that  the  disgrace  may  be 
more  conspicuous,  and  the  reparation  due  to 
an  outraged  Lord  more  complete  !  "  The  la- 
dies were  cowed,  they  and  they  champion, 
and  slunk  away.  But  the  stern  bishop  was 
not  done  with  them :  "  Sire,  the  canons  of 
the  Church  forbid  us  to  administer  the  Viati- 
cum while  these  persons  are  in  the  city.  Your 
majesty  is  at  the  point  of  death.  There  is  no 
time  to  lose." 

The  wretched  creatures  were  literally 
hooted  from  the  town.  Then  was  the  com- 
munion administered.  "  Oh,"  snivels  Sar- 
danapalus,  "what  an  unworthy  king  I  have 
been !  "  Yet  one  more  sacrifice  is  demanded 
by  the  stern  prelate,  who  calls  in  the  whole 
world,  and  tells  them  that  his  majesty  has 
charged  them  to  say  how  sincerely  he  re- 
pents of  these  awful  scandals,  etc.  The 
crowd  murmurs,  "  He  is  killing  our  king," 
and  scowls  fiercely  at  the  priest.  But  I 
confess,  looking  back  to  that  scene — to  the 
figure  of  the  stern  prelate  doing  his  duty 
fearlessly  and  almost  harshly,  in  the  midst 
of  that  crew  of  valets,  lords,  and  dukes,  who 
v;ere  lower  even  than  valets — we  feel  it  is 
the  only  wholesome  bit  of  fresh  air  that  has 
come  to  us  from  that  reign.  Had  he  no 
suspicion,  this  by-and-by  bishop,  of  what 
was  to  come  ?  I  suspect  he  knew  the  pie- 
crust character  of  this  repentance.  Sar- 
danapalus  gets  well  (as  did  the  horned  gen- 
tleman who  would  be  a  monk),  grows  sulky 
and  moody,  and  wears  his  new  penitential 
dress  but  ill.  By  and  by  he  gives  a  cold 
cheek  to  the  queen,  and  lets  her  know  that 
her  conjugal  attentions  are  boring  him.  He 
returns  to  Paris  to  a  populace  drunken  with 
joy,  and  who  christen  him  the  Well-Beloved : 
and  on  that  very  evening  is  on  his  knees 
before  the  old  sinful  shrine  !  O  good  Bishop 
Fitzjames,   not  by  any   degree   too   stern ; 
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though  exiled  through  an  unworthy  spite, 
you  shall  take  with  you  a  consciousness  of 
having  done  your  duty. 

This  most  Christian  Sardanapalus  was 
later  induced  to  show  himself  at  that  famous 
fight  at  Fontenoy,  where  with  a  dull  insen- 
sibility he  would  keep  himself  on  an  exposed 
hill.  It  was  the  day  of  the  "  terrible  Eng- 
lish column,"  whose  "  rolling  fire,"  a  cour- 
tier writes,  "  was  really  infernal ;  "  and  of 
that  Irish  brigade  who  fought  so  desperately. 
"It  was  a  glorious  sight,"  writes  another 
enraptured  loyalist,  "  to  see  the  king  and 
dauphin  icriting  upon  a  drum,  surrounded 
by  the  conquerors,  the  conquered,  the  dead, 
and  the  dying.  It  was  the  last  flickering 
up  of  any  thing  like  spirit  in  the  breast  of 
Sardanapalus  J  for  he  was  now  to  receive 
the  tap  of  the  pantomime  wand,  and  become 
a  right  royal  porker. 

Henceforth  how  shall  it  be  with  that  poor 
France  under  direction  of  this  courtesan 
camarilla  ?  While  they  were  busy.with  their 
right  of  the  cushion  and  the  cap,  and  the 
presentation  of  the  Pompadour  at  court, 
and  such  wretched  mummeries,  that  fair  and 
beautiful  country  was  falling  into  frightful 
disorder.  Every  thing  went  wrong — money, 
trade,  morals,  fighting  on  sea  and  land — 
excepting  taxes.  But  the  ministry  of  the 
fine  ladies  could  not  see  beyond  the  palace 
gardens.  They  had  heard,  indeed,  of  labor- 
ers and  industrious  farmers,  who  were  far 
down  in  the  country  districts,  and  made  up 
the  population ;  but  they  were  not  officially 
cognizant  of  them.  If  there  were  such  in 
being,  let  them  pay  taxes,  and  thus  tangibly 
substantiate  their  existence.  Was  not  Paris 
France,  and  Paris  again  the  king's  palace  ? 
Everywhere  the  national  honor  was  dis- 
graced. Those  heavy  moral  English  island- 
ers beat  their  armies,  beat  their  "  marine," 
stripped  them  of  those  beautiful  colonies  and 
settlements  far  off  in  the  East.  It  reads 
comically  to  see  how  fleet  after  fleet  was 
fitted  out  and  sent  away,  only  to  be  sunk, 
battered,  and  captured  by  those  incorrigible 
English.  The  grand  scented  counts  with 
the  sonorous  names  who  commanded,  usually 
fell  out  amongst  each  other;  inferior  cap- 
tains appointed  by  the  ministers,  lost  the 
battle  to  spite  superior  captains  appointed 
by  the  Pompadour;  and  v/hen  the  rough 
English  admirals,  the  Pococks,  Hawkes, 
and  Kempenfeldts  of  that  school  hove  in 
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sight  in  the  offing,  the  craven  courtiers  pre- 
lencled  to  mistake  the  signal,  and  were  seen 
crowding  all  sail  in  retreat.  Crossing  to 
Italy  in  the  well-appointed  vessels  which 
sail  from  Marseilles,  we  shall  see  many  of 
these  heroes  pointing  fiercely  at  smoke,  and 
looking  down  on  us  from  medallions  as  we 
dine.  You  may  be  sure  the  British  lion,  as 
he  sips  his  soup  in  the  saloons,  has  his  joke 
at  these  commodores.  Still  there  w^as  a 
brave  man  or  two  among  them  who  fought 
us  ship  to  ship,  and,  it  must  not  be  con- 
cealed, beat  us  too.  A  tout  seigneur,  tout 
honneur.  Alack !  it  was  this  principle  that 
ruined  every  thing  in  France.  Seigneurs 
got  it  all :  there  was  none  for  the  brave. 

Meantime,  royal  Louis  waxes  old,  and 
that  court  miasma  thickens.  We  may  not 
lift  the  veil  which  hangs  over  those  later 
days.  Things  come  about,  not  to  be  named, 
nor  so  much  as  hinted  at.  All  things  be- 
come demoralized,  and  strange  rumors  fly 
abroad.  Now,  a  child  or  two  has  been 
stolen,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Well-Beloved 
has  been  ordered  baths  of  children's  blood. 
Now,  there  were  mysterious  deaths,  sus- 
pected poisonings  in  cups  of  cofi'ee,  and  half 
a  dozen  persons  of  quality  die  unaccounta- 
bly within  a  week  of  each  other.  Now,  it 
is  known  that  the  loose  seigneurs  send  out 
press-gangs  who  range  the  streets,  and 
carry  oif  young  women.  There  is  no  order, 
no  justice,  no  morals,  no  money.  No  jus- 
tice, certainly ;  else  that  vile  marquis,  who 
stripped  the  young  girl  and  gashes  her  over 
with  a  penknife,  and  filled  up  the  gashes 
with  melted  sealing-wax  ;  and  then,  flying 
to  his  country  seat,  collected  the  young  la- 
dies of  his  village  at  a  ball,  and  poisoned 
them,  out  of  pure  devilishness  with  can- 
tharides  pills  ;  otherwise,  I  say,  this  wretch 
would  not  have  been  let  off  with  a  fine  of 
fifty  francs.  As  we  approach  the  end, 
horrors  accumulate.  The  pages  of  the 
Memoirs  are  smeared  with  hideous  spots. 
Old  Heliogabalus,  worn  out,  use,  moody, 
deaf,  not  able  to  mount  his  horse  without  a 
stool,  casting  about  with  those  bleared  eyes 
for  some  stimulant,  still  totters  in  the  centre. 
Grown  now  to  be  a  puppet,  he  is  helpless 
among  them  all.  He  writes  orders  for 
money,  and  the  bearers  comes  back  to  him 
to  tell  how  the  treasurer  has  bade  them  go 
to  the  Devil.  "  But  the  king  says  I  am  to 
be  paid."    "  Well,  let  him  pay  you,  then  !  " 


Presently  Heliogabalus  falls  sick.  Let  us 
hurry  to  the  end  quickly,  and  get  out  into 
open  air. 

There  was  a  pet  marquis  who  fell  down 
dead  at  a  whist  party,  who,  it  was  said 
would  die  exactly  six  months  before  the 
king  ;  an  event  which  preyed  upon  the  royal 
Heliogabalus.  They  tell  how  actually  be- 
fore the  six  months  were  out,  foul  Small-pox 
came  in  and  seized  the  old  sinner  in  his 
malignant  grasp.  It  was  an  appropriate 
disease.  An  English  physician,  named  Sut- 
ton, offered  his  skill,  but  was  kept  out  until 
the  last  minute  by  the  jealotsy  of  the  royal 
quacks.  Again  was  the  old  drama  of  the 
Great  Nameless  turning  monk  renewed,  and 
the  bishops  and  priests  sent  for.  There 
were  to  be  the  sacraments  administered ; 
and  again  was  the  battle  of  the  light  lady 
to  be  fought  out  over  the  sick-bed.  Once 
more  did  a  simple  cure  struggle  to  the  room, 
and  protest  firmly  that  the  king  must  be  told 
of  his  danger.  "You  shall  be  flung  from 
the  window,"  said  one  of  the  unholy  crew 
about  the  bed,  "  at  the  first  word."  ''If  I 
am  not  killed  by  the  fall,"  said  the  coura- 
gous  priest,  "I  shall  enter  by  the  door 
ag;ain."  At  last  it  was  done,  the  confession 
made.  Viaticum  administered ;  and  then  the 
Crew,  seeing  the  game  was  up,  fled.  Fled  ! 
not  one  remained  of  the  w^hole  company  of 
demireps  and  noble  valets  ;  while  miserable 
Heliogabalus  writhed  and  tossed  in  his  fiery 
bed,  and  roared  and  shrieked  to  God  for 
mercy,  and  bathed  himself  in  holy  water, 
and  called  himself  the  greatest  sinner  in  the 
world.  Then  the  black  spots  of  gangrene 
broke  out  all  over  him,  and  his  flesh  liter- 
ally rotted  from  his  bones,  and  he  raved 
and  shrieked  on  for  mercy.  In  all  this  horrid 
scene  I  see  one  glimpse  of  light,  which 
shows  me  four  figures  kneeling  by  him  al- 
ways, never  quitting  him  night  nor  day  :  the 
three  outraged,  insulted,  angelic  daughters, 
and  a  faithful  priest. 

Is  it  not  awful,  terrible,  this  end  of  He- 
liogabalus the  Well-Beloved  ?  We  may  hope , 
we  may  charitably  pray,  but  we  fear.  That 
frightful  agony,  as  he  passed  out  of  the 
threshold  of  his  life,  may  have  done  some- 
thing ;  but  there  stands  against  him,  im- 
mutable, the  old  Avarning,  coming  true  al- 
most always,  that  trees  must  lie — even  royal 
oaks — as  they  fall.  This  vile  nightmare  of 
a  drama  is  done  at  last.  Hearken  how  the 
dirge  rises,  the  priests  sing  Dies  irae  as 
the  procession  moves  on  to  Saint-Denis. 
Hearken,  too,  how  the  populance  howls  and 
spits  and  insults  the  body,  and  sing  vile 
songs  as  it  passes.  It  is  very  terrible  !  Re- 
quiescat  in  pace  !  Now  the  black  folds  of 
the  curtain  have  come  down,  let  us  hurry 
away  and  see  the  new  king. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
BUCKLE'S   HISTORY   OF   CIVILIZATION.  * 
Mr.  Buckle's  second  volume  is  exactly 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  his 
first.     There  is  the  same  power  of  grouping 
materials  in  a  readable  form,  the  same  ardor 
in  working  out  a  great  subject,  and  the  same 
fertility  in  suggesting  thoughts  which,  if  not 
very  true,  are  worth  inquiring  into  to  see 
whether  they  are  true  or  not.     On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  same  want  of  definiteness 
and  clearness  in  the  general  conception,  the 
same  heaping  together  of  irrelevant  and  un- 
digested information,  and  the  same  want  of 
dignity,  sobriety,  and  courtesy.     The  lan- 
guage which  Mr.  Buckle  permits  himself  to 
use,  betrays  a  perfectly  childish  delight  in 
annoying  his  adversaries.     He  goes  into  the 
utmost  extravagance  of  expression  wdien  any 
of  his  stock  subjects  of  aversion  are  to  be 
mentioned.     Charles  I.  is  "  that  great  crim- 
inal."    The  punishment  of  death  is  said  to 
be  properly  reserved  for  "  despots  who,  like 
Charles,   conspire    against    their   country." 
Episcopal  ordination  is  stated  to  be  "  an  idle 
and  childish  farce."     An  historian  is  per- 
fectly at  liberty  to  blame  Charles  L  and  to 
express  a  disapprobation  of  the  Episcopal 
form  of  Church  polity.     But  this  blurting 
out  of  offensive  phrases  is  the  pastime  of  a 
schoolboy  in  his  debating  society,  or  of  a 
Kadical  tailor  at  his  pothouse,  rather  than 
of  a  writer  on  a  great  and  grave  subject.    It 
points  to  a  most  serious  defect  in  Mr.  Buckle's 
mind — to  a  total  want  of  that  power  to  un- 
derstand those  from  whom  he  differs,  which 
is  indispensable  to  an  historian.     And  it  also 
points  to  a  serious  defect  in  Mr.  Buckle's 
training.     Most  persons  feel  the  pleasure  of 
applying  hard  names  and  insulting  terms  to 
their  opponents,  but  almost  all  educated  per- 
sons find  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  and 
satiating  in  early  life  so  trumpery  a  passion. 
Boys  and  young  men  utter  any  opinions  in 
any  language.     They  go  to  their  unions  or 
gatherings,  and  have  a  good  fight  on  some 
favorite  subject  of  quarrel.     One  party  bel- 
lows out  that  Charles  L  was  a  saint,  and  an- 
other that  he  was  a  perjured  villain.      As 
they  get  older,  they  begin  to  see  that  all  their 
fury   comes   to   very  little,    and   under  the 
guidance  of  steadier  minds  take  to  studying 
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history  seriously,  and  try  to  understand  the 
position,  the  character,  the  difficulties,  the 
sorrow^s,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  man 
against  or  for  whom  they  used  once  to  rant. 
Mr.  Buckle  writes  as  if,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  he  had  now  obtained  a  vent  for  these 
boyish  ebullitions  of  which  men  who  have 
been  thrown  with  their  fellows  are  generally 
ashamed  by  the  time  they  attain  their  ma- 
jority. 

Mr.  Buckle,  in  this  second  volume,  under- 
takes to  show  that  civilization  has  been  re- 
tarded in  Spain  and  Scotland  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  clergy,  and  that  the  special 
mode  in  which  their  influence  has  operated 
in  each  country  is  the  exclusion  of  scientific 
knowledge.  To  his  whole  line  of  argument 
the  objection  may  be  made  that  Mr.  Buckle 
nowhere  tells  us  distinctly  what  he  means  by 
civilization,  and  that,  so  far  as  he  gives  us 
indirectly  to  understand  his  meaning,  his 
conception  seems  very  imperfect.  He  seems 
to  imply  that  the  great  criterion  of  civiliza- 
tion is  the  decay  of  superstition  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  principle  of  toleration.  Un- 
doubtedly this  is  part  of  civilization,  if  by 
civilization  is  meant  an  approach  to  the  best 
state  of  society  of  which  man,  so  far  as  we 
know,  is  capable.  But  it  is  only  a  part. 
Mere  toleration,  the  mere  destruction  of  su- 
perstition, may  easily  consist  with  the  total 
destruction  of  all  religious  feeling  and  the 
total  withdrawal  of  all  that  is  highest  and 
noblest  in  the  emotional  life  of  man.  So  far 
as  we  see,  a  French philosophe  of  the  last  cen- 
tury would  answer  perfectly  to  Mr.  Buckle's 
ideal  of  a  civilized  man.  K  so,  what  is  the 
good  of  civilization  ?  Why  should  any  one 
take  the  trouble  to  dance  and  sing  because 
civilization  advances  ?  That  the  philosophers 
of  the  eighteenth  century  rendered  a  great 
service  to  civilization,  by  pushing  one  side 
of  it,  is  very  true.  But  then  it  was  only  one 
side  that  they  helped  forward.  The  problem 
of  civilization  is  not  only  to  abate  supersti- 
tion and  inculcate  tolerance.  It  is  also  to 
preserve  what  is  vital  in  religion,  and  to 
stimulate  the  highest  aspirations  of  the 
heart.  That  the  Spanish  and  Scotch  clergy 
have  been  exceedingly  wanting  in  any  love 
for,  or  even  endurance  of,  toleration,  is  quite 
true ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  they 
have  not  been  contributing  towards  the  de- 
velopment of  the  other  side  of  civilization. 
Of  the  Spanish  clergy  we  do  not  pretend  to 
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know  much,  but  the  Scotch  clergy  have  fos-  I 
tered  in  Scotland  a  great  amount  of  genuine,  i 
fervent,  and  noble  religious  feeling.     This  j 
is  a  most  important  contribution  to  the  gen-  \ 
eral  advance  of  the  Scotch  nation.     So  an  } 
accession  of  that  common  sense  and  that  | 
extended  knowledge  which  would  cure  the 
Scotch  of  their  blind  acceptance  of  Puritan 
dogmatism,  and  of  their  superstition  about 
the  sabbath,  would  be  a  very  great  gain  to 
them.     But  when  two  things  are  necessarily 
joined  in  order  that  the  highest  good  should 
be  realized,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  attend 
only  to  one. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Buckle  objects  to  the 
v.hole  creed  of  the  Scotch  and  Spanish 
clergy.  He  thinks  all  theology  and  ail  the- 
ological systems  a  mistake ;  and,  therefere, 
it  might  be  argued  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
said  to  overlook  a  part  of  civilization  which 
he  condemns.  That  he  should  openly  say 
that  he  thinks  the  creed  of  Christendom  er- 
roneous shov.  s  great  courage,  and  we  wish 
to  pay  a  hearty  tribute  to  his  fearlessness. 
It  is  a  good  thing  that  \\q  should  have  some 
open  speaking  in  an  age  and  country  wdiere 
there  is  so  much  of  half-tiiinking  and  half- 
speaking.  Mr.  Buckle  is  perfectly  at  liberty 
to  state  his  opinion  that  physical  science 
will  soon  show  that  it  can  destroy  all  belief 
in  the  supernatural.  But  then  he  avows  his 
desire  to  see  a  pure  religious  feeling  of  some 
sort,  and  this  suggests  two  remarks.  In  the 
first  place,  there  ought  to  be  far  more  fre- 
quent traces  of  a  careful  inquiry  into  the 
nature,  the  sources,  and  the  possibility  of  a 
religious  feeling  apart  from  a  religion  than 
appear  in  his  volume.  He  does  not  appear 
to  us  to  have  set  definitely  before  him  what 
he  means  by  this  religious  feeling,  and  what 
is  its  relation  to  the  constitution  of  man. 
And  in  the  second  place,  supposing  that  a 
religious  feeling  of  some  sort  is  a  part  of  the 
ultimate  and  highest  destiny  of  man,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  doubting  that 
a  belief  in  particular  religious  systems  is  an 
important  and  perhaps  indispensable  pre- 
liminary. The  Scotch  clergy  may,  for  all 
that  we  can  gather  from  Mr.  Buckle's  book, 
have  been  paving  the  way  for  the  expansion 
of  that  religion,  or  religious  feeling,  which 
will  survive  the  destructive  operations  of 
physical  inquiry.  They  may,  in  short,  have 
been  powerfully  aiding  the  progress  of  civ- 
ilization. 


Mr.  Buckle's  chapter  on  the  poor,  unedu- 
cated, silly  Puritan  preachers  is  very  amus- 
ing. He  collects  a  great  variety  of  odd 
stories  about  them,  and  shows  how  ready 
they  were  to  claim  a  special  glory  for  them- 
selves, how  their  fears  or  their  hopes  gave 
a  coloring  of  the  supernatural  to  every  thing 
around  them,  and  how  they  bullied  and 
frightened  their  flocks.  Mr.  Buckle  has  a 
great  turn  for  putting  together  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  illustrations  of  a  general  proposition, 
and  it  is  very  curious  to  see  what  these 
preachers  thought  and  taught.  But  what 
is  the  exact  purpose  of  all  this  most  elabo- 
rate exposure  of  the  follies  of  the  Covenant- 
ing preachers  ?  If  any  one  requires  to  have 
it  proved  to  him  that  Protestants  can  be  as 
tyrannical  and  as  credulous  as  Catholics, 
here  is  abundant  proof;  and  if  any  one  is 
unaware  that  a  very  uneducated  clergy, 
taken  from  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  de- 
void of  all  superintendence  from  better- 
trained  minds,  and  living  in  a  time  of  per- 
secution, danger,  and  passionate  excitement, 
is  a^/t  to  do  and  say  many  things  which  the 
sober  judgment  of  the  learned  who  live  at 
ease  cannot  quite  approve,  he  may  gleaii  a 
lesson  once  for  all  from  these  anecdotes  of 
the  Scotch  clergy  in  the  sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth centuries.  But  when  .we  have  got 
so  far,  Avhat  further  step  are  we  to  take  ? 
Mr.  Buckle  does  not  appear  to  us  to  give  at 
all  a  fair  picture  of  the  Scotch  clergy,  nor  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  general  history  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Scotch  religion,  nor,  so  far 
as  appears,  to  show  us  the  true  state  of  the 
Scotch  intellect  at  the  period.  The  Scotch 
clergy  would  be  exceedingly  ill-appreciated 
and  understood  if  they  were  to  be  judged 
only  by  the  extravagances  of  their  discourses 
and  writings.  They  gained  the  hearts  of 
their  flocks  by  their  fervent  piety,  by  the 
earnestness  of  their  moral  indignation,  by 
the  completeness  with  which  their  life  was 
hid  in  Heaven.  The  very  small  degree  to 
which  Mr.  Buckle  has  penetrated  the  true 
character  and  history  of  such  men  may  be 
gathered  from  the  persistency  with  which 
he  treats  them,  and  all  ministers  of  religion, 
as  almost  exclusively  guided  by  a  selfish 
wish  for  power,  money,  and  aggrandizement. 
Every  priest  is  in  his  eyes  a  bird  of  prey,  a 
robber,  and  an  intriguer.  He  gives  us  to 
understand  that  he  is  up  to  all  the  tricks  of 
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the  knaves,  and  that  he  sees  through  the 
clergy  of  all  sects.  We  thought  that  so 
very  primitive  anil  simple  a  view  of  the 
general  character  of  the  Christian  clergy 
had  been  exclusively  appropriated  years  ago 
by  the  cheap  Sunday  press.  Nor  have  we 
any  very  sure  guarantee  that  the  illiterate 
ministers  of  the  days  of  the  Covenant,  driven 
from  one  post  of  danger  to  another,  are  fairly 
to  be  taken  as  the  representatives  of  the 
Scotch  intellect  in  their  time.  Supposing 
an  historian  a  century  hence  were  to  judge 
of  the  intellect  of  England  by  the  silliest 
tracts  and  sermons  of  our  day,  he  would  be 
doing  very  mucVi  what  Mr.  Buckle  does  when 
speaking  of  the  most  successful  epoch  of 
Scotch  Presbyterianism.  There  may  have 
been  many  ways  in  which  the  Scotch  mind 
was  working  at  the  time,  although  no  books 
of  a  high  kind  have  come  down  to  us  ;  and 
the  intellect  of  a  nation  may  be  shown  very 
imperfectly  by  the  casual  printed  effusions 
that  have  had  the  chances  to  be  preserved. 
We  do  not  see  how  we  are  to  be  certain 
that  a  Scotchman  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury would  not  have  protested  strongly 
against  the  intellect  of  his  generation  being 
judged  of  by  extracts  from  the  sermons  of 
the  Covenanters.  Every  Sunday  in  Eng- 
land there  are  absurdities  of  the  kind,  and 
even  of  the  magnitude,  described  by  Mr. 
Buckle,  which  are  shouted  out  by  the  more  j 
zealous  and  uninstructed  of  all  creeds  and 
sects.  We  should  know  nothing  more  about  j 
England  than  we  do  already  if  some  pains- 
taking critic  were  to  collect  jQve-  thousand 
instances   to  show  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  1 


preachers  of  his  class  were  guilty  of  want 
of  taste. 

The  general  conception  of  the  work,  then, 
appears  to  us  to  be  one-sided,  for  a  most 
important  part  of  civilization  is  omitted  al- 
together ;  while  the  details  are  often  curious, 
they  are  not  directed  to  any  point  that  needs 
proof  or  serves  any  end.  The  book  is  also 
disfigured  by  the  little  flourishes  of  animos- 
ity to  which  we  have  referred.  But  it  never- 
theless has  considerable  merits,  and  contains 
much  that  is  very  well  worth  attending  to. 
Mr.  Buckle  has  the  art  of  giving  readable 
summaries  of  facts,  and  as  he  is  very  care- 
ful and  laborious  in  getting  up  his  materials, 
he  often  puts  before  his  reader  a  general 
view  of  portions  of  history  which  are  inter- 
esting when  presented  in  this  way,  although 
not  attractive  enough  to  form  a  subject  of 
study.  His  account  of  the  relations  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  to  the  people,  and  of  the 
struggle  between  the  Scotch  aristocracy  and 
clergy,  are  excellent  specimens  of  the  amount 
of  information  which  a  writer  who  has  this 
art  can  convey  in  a  rapid  and  agreeable 
manner.  Mr.  Buckle  also  suggests  many 
new  and  vakiable  modes  of  regarding  groups 
of  well-known  actors  or  writers.  His  sketch 
of  the  great  Scotch  authors  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  his  attempt  to  show  that  they 
were  all  connected  together  by  using  a  de- 
ductive method  in  reasoning,  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  instance  which  this  volume  con- 
tains. Above  all,  Mr.  Buckle's  book  is 
pervaded  by  a  desire  to  attain  truth,  an  in- 
terest in  great  problems,  and  a  courageous 
resolution  to  say  what  he  thinks,  which  sep- 
arate all  he  writes  from  the  productions  of 
ordinary  minds. 


Zoological  Gardens. — The  total  number 
of  visitors  to  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  So- 
ciety, in  the  Kegent's  Park,  on  Whit  Monday, 
was  25,979  :  this  was  the  hirgest  number  of  per- 
sons that  has  ever  been  admitted  to  tlie  Gardens 
a  one  day  since  their  opening  to  the  public  in 
1828  ;  the  nearest  approach  to  this  number  hav- 
ing taken  place  on  Whit  Monday,  1837,  when 
;here  were  23,014  visitors.    It  is  gratifying  to 


learn  that,  under  such  extraordinary  circum- 
stMnces,  no  accident  of  any  kind  took  place  ;  the 
animals  were  in  no  way  disconcerted  by  this 
great  addition  to  the  usual  number  of  spectators, 
nor  did  the  Gardens  sustain  any  damage.  It 
may  be  added,  as  an  interesting  incident  of  the 
day,  that  a  fine  female  Giraft'o  was  born  during 
the  forenoon,  and  seems  likely  to  do  well  in 
spite  of  its  first  appearance  at  so  inconvenient  a 
moment. 
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From  The  Psychological  Journal. 
ON  THE  MORAL  PHENOMENA    OF  INSAN- 
ITY AND  ECCENTRICITY. 
BY  THOMAS  MAYO. 

A  STATE,  which  may  seem  to  deserve  the 
name  of  Moral  Insanity,  as  exhibiting  a 
perversion  of  the  moral  sentiments,  tenden- 
cies, and  perceptions,  with  no  slight  loss  of 
self-control,  must  be  recognized  as  often 
prominent  in  the  early  stage  of  mental 
disease,  and  before  the  intellect  is  palpably 
affected.  When  certain  delusions,  when  de- 
lirium or  incoherency  supervene,  the  case 
obtains  without  question  the  name  of  in- 
sanity. While  most  cases  begin  in  this  way, 
a  very  palpable  difference  of  a  practical  kind 
is  made  by  many  reasoners  in  nomenclature ; 
some  extending  the  epithet  insane  to  all 
those  who  exhibit  these  moral  phenomena, 
whether  combined  with  intellectual  perver- 
sion or  not ;  others  refusing  to  assign  it, 
unless  the  intellectual  lesion  be  also  patent 
in  the  case.  Up  to  this  point  in  the  history 
of  mental  affection  the  patient  must  be  held, 
in  their  opinion,  personally  responsible  for 
his  conduct  in  a  criminal  sense ;  while,  with 
those  who  are  disposed  to  give  moral  phe- 
nomena an  equal  weight  as  pathognomonic 
of  insanity  with  those  of  the  intellect,  the 
moral  phenomena  which,  with  the  former, 
are  only  recognized  as  having  been  insane, 
when  an  intellectual  aberration  has  also  oc- 
curred, are  at  once  recognized  as  possess- 
ing an  independent  right  to  constitute  a 
lunatic. 

The  grounds  on  which  an  intellectual  as 
well  as  a  moral  aberration  are  deemed 
necessary,  where  insanity  is  presumed  to  con- 
fer irresponsibility  in  regard  to  crime,  ap- 
pear to  me  good.  I  have  seen  no  reason  to 
question  the  importance  of  this  rule,  which 
certainly  tends  to  maintain  the  boundaries 
of  vice  and  madness,  —  so  that  a  murderer 
should  not  escape  justice  on  this  kind  of 
plea,  unless  he  had  superadded  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  moral  disorder  those  of  intellect- 
ual disorder ;  the  assumption  which  under- 
lies this  argument  being  that  so  long  as  his 
intellect  is  unperverted,  he  will  be  found  to 
possess  a  consciousness  of  the  nature  of  the 
criminal  act  in  relation  to  law.  This  has 
been  argued  by  the  writer  of  the  present 
essay  and  by  others,  and  appears  to  be  a 
prevalent  doctrine  with  the  judges.  But  it 
does  not  form  my  present  object  to  carry  it 


farther.  I  wish  to  guard  against  a  certain 
apparent  parity  of  reasoning  which  may 
leave  both  the  patient  and  the  public  un- 
protected, should  the  moral  symptoms  of  in- 
sanity obtain  no  recognition  from  the  law 
until  intellectual  perversion  has  been  rec- 
ognized. 

I  have  assumed  that  the  patient  may  not 
with  safety  to  society  be  considered  legally 
irresponsible  as  mad  while  the  moral  stage, 
or  what  shall  appear  to  be  the  moral  stage,  of 
the  disease  is  alone  perceptible  in  his  motives 
and  actions.      But  can  the  law  give  him  no 
protection  until  then  ?     He  may  destroy  the 
comforts  of  his  family  and  ruin  their  fortunes 
and  his  own  ;  he  may   have  become  a  bad 
father,  a  savage  husband,  a  profligate  and 
licentious  member    of  society,  and  a  total 
change  of  character  may  have  occurred  with 
these  symptoms ;  but  no  false  perceptions, 
no  amount  of  delirium  or  incoherency  may 
have  given  evidence  that  he  is  mad,  on  the 
principles   on  which  I  am  supposing  that 
state  to  be  made  good  in  the  strict  meaning 
of  the  term, —  here  is  a  difficulty  which  must 
not  be  overlooked,  in  connection  with  the 
above  distinctions.      In  a  word,  I  wish  to 
establish  the  point,  that  a  different  practical 
criterion  must  be  sought  for  as  to  what  in- 
sanity means,  where  the  case  in  question  is 
one,  in  which  the  agent  is  claiming  protec- 
tion against  the  consequences  of  a  crime, 
on  the  ground  that  he  is  irresponsible, — 
and  where  he  and  his  family  are  claiming 
protection  for  themselves  and   surveillance 
for  liim,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  unfit  to 
manage  his  person  and  property.     We  can- 
not wait  to  clear  up  the  question  whether  the 
definition  of  insanity,  such  as  it  ought  to  be, 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  supposed  case, 
so  as  to  enable  us  to  coerce  it  by  a  certifi- 
cate of  unsoundness  of  mind,  before  it  has 
reached  a  Cenci  denouement^  or  such  an  one 
as  Feuerbach  brings  forward  in  his  work  on 
jurisprudence,  in  which  the  lives  of  a  whole 
family  were  saved  by  their  concurring  to  put 
to  death  a  homicidal  father.      The  law  will 
not  permit  the  idea  of  insanity  in  the  agent 
to  plead  his  excuse  when  it  knows  that  he  is 
perfectly  aware  of  the  murderous  tendency 
of  liis  actions,  and  in  being  unable  to  resist 
them  is  only  in  the  same  predicament  with 
every  recognized   aspirant  to  the  gallows. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  it  refuses  to  him 
the  protection  of  a  madhouse  against  the 
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consequences  of  his  criminal  acts,  it  will  feel 
— certainly  it  ought  to  feel — averse  to  deny 
him  the  preventive  protection  of  a  madhouse, 
when  his  friends  claim  it  for  him,  both  for 
his  sake  and  their  own,  before  a  guilty  out- 
break has  occurred. 

I  have  observed  that  the  judges  of  the  land 
are  willing  to  accept  the  definition  of  insanity, 
which  I  claim  as  appropriate  when  the  plea 
is  to  confer  irresponsibility ;  and  they  are 
right ;  but  they  will  cease  to  be  right,  if  they 
do  not  award  the  privileges  of  insanity  at  a 
less  advanced  stage  of  it  when  such  may  be 
the  results  of  restraint  and  coercion. 

There  is  no  subject  in  which  the  inability 
of  language  to  make  good  practical  dis- 
tinctions is  more  felt  than  in  this.  It  ex- 
presses the  tendencies  of  the  rules  to  be  laid 
down,  rather  than  the  exact  occasions  for 
their  application.  Thus,  when  irresponsi- 
bility in  criminal  cases  has  to  be  conferred 
on  the  actual  delinquent  with  due  protection 
to  the  interests  of  the  public,  the  definition  of 
insanity  in  its  completest  form  must  be  pred- 
icated of  him  ;  where  all  that  is  required  of 
the  law  amounts  to  the  protection  of  the 
possible  delinquent's  person  and  family,  it 
would  appear  quite  sufficient  that  a  case 
should  be  made  out  of  inability  to  control 
such  conduct  as  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  culminate  in  insanity.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  variety  of  terms  assigned  in 
the  medical  certificates  for  the  use  of  wit-j 
nesses  in  designating  mental  lesion  facili- 
tates this  operation. 

Thus  both  social  and  individual  interests 
require  that  the  moral  phenomena  of  insanity 
should  be  permitted  to  justify  coercio'h  and 
surveillance  when  the  moral  symptoms  of 
insanity  alone  are  present ;  and  such  are 
the  considerations  by  which  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  doctrine  of  moral  insanity  should 
be  estimated  by  the  law.  In  this  point  of 
view,  it  is  the  early  period  of  yet  imperfect 
insanity;  and  thus  viewed,  it  is  not  one 
head  of  a  division  of  which  insanity  is  the 
genus,  as  Pinel  considers  it,  but  a  state 
almost  always  recognizable  in  the  early  con- 
dition of  those  who  eventually  become  in- 
sane—  though  not  always  proceeding  into 
that  development  or  obtaining  the  genuine 
characteristic  of  the  formed  disease;  viz.,  the 
intellectual  lesion.  The  question  whether  a 
phase  of  this  moral  perversion  justifies  us  in 
leaving  it  under  the  cognate  condition  called 
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eccentricity,  or  contains,  though  dimly  per- 
ceivedj  those  elements  of  deficient  self-con- 
trol which  we  may  deem,  not  indeed  excul- 
patory of  criminal  acts,  but  justificatory  of 
our  protecting  the  patient  against  himself — 
this  question  is  full  of  difficulty.  To  an  ex- 
perienced psychologist  there  may  be  strong 
grounds  in  a  given  case,  and  that  in  very 
early  life,  for  suspecting  that  a  false  percep- 
tion underlies  what  he  would  willingly  call 
eccentricity.  How  may  such  phenomena  be 
distinguished  from  eccentricity,  so  that  the 
interference  of  the  law  may  not  become  an 
unjustifiable  interference  with  liberty  or  an 
unnecessary  stigma  to  future  life?  The 
amount  of  self-control  possessed  by  the  pa- 
tient must  be  taken  into  the  account  in  ref- 
erence to  the  probability  that  any  such  mor- 
bid perception  should  gain  the  mastery  over 
him.  It  will  often  be  an  important  indicant 
that  such  morbid  impressions  underlie  his 
eccentricity,  if  he  is  noticed  to  make  motive- 
less but  voluntary  gesticulations  ;  if  talking 
to  himself  he  is  observed  to  be  occasionally 
talking  to  some  one  else,  some  imaginary 
personage;  apparently  motiveless  conduct  is 
always  suspicious.  An  unreasonable  fancy 
that  he  is  watched  and  noticed  is  the  rudi- 
ment often  of  a  deep-rooted  conviction  that 
there  is  a  conspiracy  against  him  —  one  of 
the  most  frequent  maniacal  fancies  when  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  disease  has 
been  reached.  Meanwhile,  the  class  which  I 
am  describing  is  not  the  less  under  these 
singular  infiuences,  because  they  can  some- 
times play  with  them  or  use  them  with  a 
cunning  purpose.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to 
find  one's  way  through  the  intricacies  of  the 
perverted  phenomena  acting  on  the  more 
normal.  The  late  Dr.  Warburton  and  I 
were  requested  by  our  friend,  the  late  Dr. 
Monro,  with  his  usual  solicitude  on  behalf 
of  his  patients,  to  help  him  towards  solving 
a  doubt  which  he  entertained  respecting  the 
existing  state  of  one  of  his  patients.  The 
man  had  labored  more  than  once  under  un- 
questionably insane  symptoms.  But  we 
ascertained  that  he  was  well  aware  of  his 
state,  as  well  as  of  the  opinion  entertained 
by  the  world  in  regard  to  such  symptoms  ; 
and  being  a  profiigate  and  unprincipled 
fellow,  knew  how  to  encourage  their  evolu- 
tion, when  they  were  called  for,  by  some 
infamous  gratification  or  indecent  bizarrerie, 
as  he  much  preferred  an  establishment  to  a 
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prison,  which,  as  a  perfectly  sane  man,  he 
would  have  frequently  incurred.  He  had 
divested  himself  of  his  abnormal  symptoms 
to  a  remarkable  degree  when  we  saw  him, 
and  Dr.  Monro  had  been  urgently  called  on 
to  let  him  out  by  his  unfortunate  wife,  be- 
cause on  his  eventual  enlargement,  if  not 
then  permitted,  he  would,  she  said,  terribly 
revenge  himself  on  her. 

Doubtless,  these  symptoms,  wavering  be- 
tween eccentricity  and  insanity,  but  com- 
bined with  vicious  propensities,  are  aften  re- 
ceived into  an  asylum,  when  a  prison  would 
be  more  appropriate.  I  was  told  lately  by 
Mr.  Pownall,  Chairman,  I  think,  of  the 
Brentford  Quarter  Sessions,  the  following 
anecdote  respecting  Oxford,  who  afterwards 
attempted  the  queen's  life.  Some  time  be- 
fore that  act  he  was  brought  before  Mr. 
Pownall  and  another  magistrate,  on  account 
of  some  very  eccentric  cruelty  shown  towards 
some  fowls  ;  and  for  this  offence  let  off  with 
a  reprimand.  Seeing  Mr.  Pownall  some 
time  afterwards,  when  in  the  penal  wards  of 
Bedlam  —  **  Had  you,"  said  Oxford  to  that 
gentleman  —  "  had  you  punished  me  when 
I  was  brought  before  you  for  that  former 
offence,  I  should  not  now  have  been  here." 

In  this  point  of  view,  the  case  of  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Tuchet  was  probably  a  sad  instance  of 
mismanagement,  both  legal  and  educational. 
Mr.  Tuchet  wantonly  shot  the  marker  in  a 
shooting  gallery.  Before  this  event,  while 
this  young  gentleman  was  on  the  town  in  a 
state  of  progressively  increasing  discontent 
and  ennui,  if  the  eye  of  science  had  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  him,  the  observer  might 
have  possibly  seen  good  reason  for  calculat- 
ing upon  his  exhausting  his  powers  of  self- 
control  so  far  as  to  acquire  good  grounds  for 
claiming  the  protection  of  the  law,  before  he 
had  rendered  his  claim  to  that  protection 
questionable  or  inappropriate  by  an  act 
which,  at  that  stage  of  abnormal  conduct, 
assumed  all  the  frightful  character  of  mur- 
der. It  is  difficult,  without  more  knowledge 
than  we  possess  of  the  antecedents  of  this 
gentleman,  to  substantiate  completely  our 
hypothesis,  but  it  may  be  plausibly  sug- 
gested that  he  was  protected  by  the  decision 
of  a  court  of  justice  from  punishment  for  a 
great  crime  on  the  plea  of  insanity,  instead 
of  being  prevented  from  committing  that  or 
similar  crimes  by  early  surveillance  and  de- 
tention.    Meanwhile,  the  punishment  which 


he  thus  escaped  was  legally  deserved,  as  he 
unquestionably  well  knew  the  murderous 
nature  of  the  act  which  he  committed  at  the 
moment  of  commission. 

We  are  liable  to  the  imputation  of  throw- 
ing out  an  intricate  and  entangled  view  of  a 
subject,  of  which,  however,  the  importance 
must  be  admitted.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  no  chart  at  present  exists  to  guide  us 
through  the  contra-indicants  which  embar- 
rass us  in  our  attempts  to  reconcile  punish- 
ment with  justice,  where  some  amount  of 
unsoundness  of  mind  is  admitted  to  exist — 
and  coercion  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
where  the  power  of  thought,  though  weak- 
ened, is  not  abolished.  AVhatever  is  the 
value  of  the  distinctions  which  I  am  endeav- 
oring to  lay  down,  it  is  a  painful  reflection 
that  the  applying  them  in  practice  is  left  to 
so  imperfect  a  method  as  the  trial  by  jury. 
Surely,  this  is  a  task  which  better  befits  tlie 
judges  of  the  land. 

If  in  the  above  remarks  I  have  maintained 
the  opinion  that  insanity  is  incomplete  as  a 
ground  of  protection  to  delinquents,  so  long 
as  its  symptoms  are  ethical  alone,  and  not 
intellectual  also,  I  have  not  the  less  consid- 
ered that  it  often  requires  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  coercion  and  surveillance  long  be- 
fore any  unequivocal  evidence  of  diseased 
intellect  exists.  This  view  opens  out  a  large 
vista  of  duties  belonging  to  the  psychologist 
who  presides  over  an  asylum,  both  as  to  de- 
ciding when  he  may  justly  consider  that  its 
restraints,  skilfully  managed,  will  be  appli- 
cable to  a  given  case,  and  as  to  modifying 
the  nature  of  those  restraints  and  the  modes 
of  pleasure,  comfort,  and  encouragement 
which  the  patient  can  bear,  so  that  such  pa- 
tients may  be  tempted  to  take  refuge  in  an 
asylum  rather  than  be  taken  to  it.  In  this 
way,  and  fulfilling  these  conditions,  the  pro- 
prietor of  an  establishment  may  well  lay 
claim  to  a  very  high  position  among  the 
practical  philosophers  of  a  country.  The 
habits  of  mind  which  he  thus  forms  may  not 
only  cure  a  morbid  state,  but  develop  un- 
recognized mental  powers. 

Nearly  allied  with  these  views,  I  may  men- 
tion a  very  important  change  which  is  want- 
ing in  the  entire  education  of  this  country. 
Certainly,  as  applied  to  the  higher  classes,  it 
assumes  as  its  object  the  regulation  of  char- 
acter contemplated  only  in  its  normal  state. 
The  ordinary  vices  of  the  young  obtain  cor- 
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rection;  but  of  the  extraordinary  and  ec- 
centric or  abnormal  elements  of  defective 
characters  the  school  or  college  is  kept 
ostentatiously  clear.  That  is  to  say,  the 
persons  laboring  under  them  are  not  treated, 
but  expelled  ;  and  yet  such  persons,  not  de- 
serving to  be  called  mad,  form  a  large  ele- 
ment of  society.  I  will  illustrate  these  re- 
marks by  a  few  cases,  with  the  treatment 
which  they  have  appeared  to  suggest.  I  was 
consulted,  many  years  ago,  respecting  a  boy 
who,  as  he  emerged  out  of  childhood,  showed 
a  strong  tendency  to  low  company,  unrea- 
sonable likes  and  dislikes,  to  what  may  be 
called  general  recklessness  of  character,  and 
deficient  sympathy  with  others  ;  at  the  age 
of  about  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  Rugby,  and 
in  a  short  time  expelled  from  it,  not  roughly 
or  depreciatingly,  but  as  a  case  out  of  their 
department  of  education.  But  what  was  to 
happen  next  ?  It  had  clearly  become  a  case 
for  the  discriminating  management  of  a  pri- 
vate tutor.  But  the  private  tutor,  a  clergy- 
man of  course,  was  equally  worsted.  A  re- 
spectable farmer  was  next  had  recourse  to, 
as  likely  to  gratify  the  boy's  taste  for  lower 
company  than  appertained  to  his  social  po- 
sition, in  the  most  creditable,  or  least  dis- 
creditable, way.  But  this  was  turned  by 
him  to  a  bad  account ;  and  now  sottishncss 
and  low  company  were  closely  besetting 
him.  Consulted  by  his  mother,  I  told  her 
that  the  medical  profession  afforded  to  its 
members  a  larger  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind,  than  the  church,  the  farmhouse,  or 
the  public  school,  and  that  this  knowledge 
was  wanted  to  him  who  should  pretend  to 
manage  her  son ;  and  I  promised  to  look  out 
for  some  young  member  of  our  profession, 
who  would  undertake  to  travel  with  her  son. 
The  plan  was  accepted,  and  it  answered ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  downward  progress  was  ar- 
rested, and  the  subject  of  it  was  raised  to  a 
much  higher  pitch  of  moral  worth  and  stead- 
iness of  character  in  which  he  has  since  re- 
mained. But  a  gentleman-like  tone  of  mind 
has  never  been  reached  by  him. 

In  another  case  of  the  same  kind,  circum- 
stances permitted  me  to  adopt  a  much  bolder 
plan.  He  was  a  boy,  aged  about  seventeen, 
who  had  by  that  time  defeated  almost  every 
system  of  education,  and  had  a  fair  chance 
of  bringing  himself  to  prison  or  the  gallows, 
unless  certain  tendencies  to  indecency  and 
to  violence  in  his  character  either  became 


sufficiently  marked  to  render  him  irrespon- 
sible as  an  undoubted  maniac,  or  could  be 
arrested  or  placed  within  his  control.  This 
was  in  the  year  1831.  A  very  excellent  es- 
tablishment in  my  neighborhood,  in  which  I 
believed  he  might  obtain  this  wanting  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  the  positive  restraint  which 
some  recent  outbreaks  appeared  to  justify,  on 
the  plea  of  unsoundness,  gave  me  the  means 
of  subjecting  this  youth  to  the  firm  and  pas- 
sionless surveillance  which  only  an  asylum, 
or  a  place  conducted  in  some  measure  on  the 
principle  of  an  asylum,  can  aff'ord.  The  pro- 
prietor of  it  was  well  known  to  me  as  a  gen- 
tleman of  excellent  judgment  and  an  amia- 
ble character. 

I  took  him  to  this  establishment,  in  1831, 
accompanied  by  his  father  and  another  rela- 
tive, showed  him  at  once  into  his   apart- 
ment, and  briefly  told  him    why    he    was 
placed  there,  and  how  inflexible  he  would 
find  his  restraint  until  he  should  have  gained 
habits  of  self-control.     At  the  same  time  I 
pointed  out  to  him  the  beautiful  and  widef 
grounds  of  the  establishment,  and  the  many 
enjoyments   which  he  might  command  by 
conformableness.      This  I  stated  to  him, in 
the  presence  of  his  two  relatives,  whom  I 
then   at   once   removed    from     the    room. 
When  I  saw  him  about  an  hour  afterwards, 
the  nearest  approach  that  he  made  to   sur- 
prise or  regret,  was  the  expression,  that  "  he 
:  never  was  in  such  a  lurch  as  this  before." 
I      For  about  a  fortnight  he  conducted  him- 
I  self  extremely  well.     He  then  lost  his  self- 
command,  kicked  his  attendant,  and  struck 
him  with  a  bottle  of  medicine.     On  this  I 
I  went  over  to  see  him»     He  vindicated  him- 
:  self  with  his  usual  ingenuity,  but    looked 
j  grave  and  somewhat  frightened  when  I  told 
I  him  that,  if  he  repeated  this   ofience,   he 
j  would  be  placed  under  mechanical  restraint, 
not,  indeed,  as  a    punishment,    but    as    a 
means  of  supplying  his  deficiency  in  self- 
control.     He  expresses  no  kindly  or  regretful 
feeling  towards  his  relatives ;  but  confesses 
the  fitness  of  his  treatment  and  confinement. 
It  appears    to    me   that    he    is    tranquil- 
lized by  his  utter  inability  to  resist.     From 
this  time,  during  his    stay    at   the    estab- 
lishment, which  I   continued    for    fourteen 
months,  no  farther  outbreak  against  author- 
ity took  place.     He  ceased  to  be  violent,  be- 
cause the  indulgence  of  violence  would  im- 
ply risk  of  inconvenience  to  himself,  without 
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the  comfort,  which  he  had  formerly  derived 
from  it,  in  exciting  the  anger  of  his  friends 
and  giving  them  pain.  His  attempts  at 
sophistry  were  thrown  away  upon  us  ;  his 
complaints  of  the  hardship  involved  in  the 
nature  of  the  restraints,  imposed  upon  him, 
namely,  the  limitation  to  the  grounds  of  an 
establishment,  regular  hours,  and  the  con- 
stant presence  of  an  attendant,  Avere  met  by 
a  calm  affirmation  that  he  had  himself  ad- 
mitted the  necessity  of  some  control,  and 
that  he  had  surmounted  every  other  form  of 
it.  I  encouraged  correspondence  Avith  my- 
self ;  but  when  any  one  of  his  letters  was 
insolent  and  wayward,  I  declined  accepting 
the  next  letter  until  some  time  should 
have  elapsed.  He  read  much — for  we  sup- 
plied him  with  books  ;  and  I  sometimes  en- 
gaged him  in  literary  conversation.  Two 
or  three  times  I  obtained  from  him  a  toler- 
ably well-construed  Latin  lesson.  This, 
however,  was  to  him  a  school  of  moral  rather 
than  intellectual  advancement.  A  sustained 
attempt  at  tuition  would  have  supplied,  un- 
der present  circumstances,  too  many  oppor- 
tunities of  irritation  between  the  teacher 
and  the  scholar.  The  iemper  requisite  for 
the  reception  of  knowledge  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  intellect  was  l>eing  formed,  and 
could  not  safely  have  been  assumed.  The 
same  consideration  induced  me  to  postpone 
to  him  the  motives  and  sanctions  of  religion. 
It  gradually  became  observable,  both  to 
myself  and  the  proprietor  of  the  asylum, 
that  he  was  becoming  comparatively  happy. 
He  entered  freely,  and  with  little  acrimony, 
into  conversation  with  us.  His  complaints 
of  the  injustice  of  his  detention  became  for- 
mal, and  assumed  the  character  of  lodging  a 
protest  rather  than  making  a  remonstrance. 
Sometimes  he  very  ingenuously  admitted 
the  freedom  from  unhappiness  which  he  ex- 
perienced in  his  present  state,  and  compared 
it  favorably  with  that  in  which  he  had  pre- 
viously lived,  always  wretched  himself,  but 
occasionally  enjoying  the  miserable  comfort 
of  making  others  yet  more  wretched.  In 
the  course  of  several  of  my  interviews,  I  ob- 
served the  valuable  influence  exercised  upon 
him  by  the  fear  of  becoming  irregular  in 
mind  through  the  indulgence  of  intemperate 
violence.  The  establishment  itself  had  sup- 
plied him  with  a  few  cases  in  point.  One 
young  man,  who  had  struck  his  father,  and 
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from  that  time  was  a  wretched  maniac,  drew 
his  attention. 

He  generally  dined  alone.  Occasionally, 
and  by  invitation,  with  Mr.  N 's  fam- 
ily. He  associated  with  some  of  the  pa- 
tients. He  never  made  any  attempt  to 
escape  from  the  place,  in  fact,  he  felt  him- 
self mastered,  and  submitted. 

After  he  had  been  about  a  year  in  this 
place,  he  exhibited  a  trait  of  character 
which  gave  us  pleasure.  We  found  that  he 
had  given  ten  shillings  to  an  attendant,  by 
whom  we  had  reason  to  believe  that  he 
had  not  been  respectfully  treated. 

But  the  increasing  quietness  with  which 
he  adverted  to,  and  remonstrated  against 
his  detention,  most  tended  to  assure  us  that 
we  might  soon  bring  it  to  a  close. 

The  time  indeed  was  now  arriving  at 
which  it  seemed  reasonable  to  bring  to  a 
conclusion  a  method  of  treatment,  which 
nothing  could  have  justified  in  the  case  to 
which  it  was  applied,  except  the  extreme  im- 
portance of  the  principle  which  it  embodied, 
and  the  difficulty  of  finding  any  other  means 
of  carrying  that  principle  into  effect.  Tow- 
ards the  end  of  the  fourteenth  month  of  his 
stay  I  obtained  for  my  young  friend,  as  a 
private  tutor,  a  gentlemen  in  whose  family 
he  should  reside  on  leaving  the  establish- 
ment with  three  or  four  other  private  pupils  ; 
and  I  determined  he  should  be  removed 
thither  by  one  of  those  relatives  who  had 
conveyed  him  to  the  establishment.  At  the 
private  tutor's  my  young  friend  was  consid- 
ered gentleman-like  and  companionable  ;  if 
opposed  and  thwarted,  showed  no  symptoms 
of  his  ancient  violence  ;  waywardness  was 
discoverable  occasionally,  but  was  no  longer 
a  property  which  defied  self-control.  On 
leaving  his  tutor's  at  the  end  of  about  a 
year,  in  order  to  commence  professional 
studies,  he  dined  and  slept  at  my  house,  and 
conducted  himself  in  a  cordial  and  agreeable 
manner. 

In  order  that  the  successful  issue  of  this 
case  verified  as  it  has  been  by  my  subsequent 
inquiries,  may  not  place  the  system  under 
false  colors,  I  may  observe  that  I  do  not 
think  it  could  have  been  carried  out  in  this 
form  but  for  certain  points  of  character  ex- 
isting in  the  patient  which  adapted  him  to 
the  treatment  applied.  Without  possessing 
active  courage,  he  had  much  firmness  and 
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power  of  endurance  ;  and  although  his  scanty 
moral  principle  had  not  given  him  habits  of 
veracity,  yet  he  possessed  in  a  high  degree 
the  tendency  to  think  aloud ;  he  was  natu- 
rally frank.  Indeed,  the  openness  with  which 
he  would  let  out  those  thoughts,  which  it  was 
most  his  interest  to  keep  secret  in  his  evil 
days,  was  in  constant  contrast  with  the  per- 
fect unfairness  and  disingenuousness  of  his 
arguments  in  support  of  them  or  in  vindica- 
tion of  his  conduct.  Now,  the  firmness  of 
his  character  enabled  him  to  endure  what 
would  have  shocked  weak  minds — the  name 
of  a  madhouse  ;  while  his  frankness  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  conceal  his  thoughts 
and  feelings,  and  thus  enabled  both  myself 
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and  the  excellent  proprietor  of  the  establish- 
ment, perfectly  to  estimate  the  effect  of  our 
measures  on  his  character  while  they  were 
proceeding. 

"  Quis  teneat  vultus  mutantem  Protea  nodo  "?  " 

In  the  above  remarks  I  have  endeavored 
to  accomplish  this  kind  of  difficulty ;  for  I 
have  endeavored  to  discover  means  of  iden- 
tifying the  moral  phenomena  of  the  insane 
state,  as  distinct  from  those  which  may  be 
left  to  the  expressive  term  eccentricity.  And 
at  the  same  time  I  have  proposed  to  establish 
certain  practical  relations  between  these  states 
through  a  modified  application  of  the  same 
principles  of  treatment  to  both. 


THE  INDIGNATION  OF   OIRELAND. 

(through  her  mimbers.) 

What  !   Oirishraen  yield   to  the   base  love  o' 
lucre  ? 
The   moijjhty  Milesians   be   bought  and    be 
souUl  ? 
No  !  though  Oireland  fell  flat  when  the  Saxon 
forsook  her, 
Withdrawing   the    base   brutal   help   of    his 
gould. 

Is't  myself,   ye  say,  offered   to   vote  for   the 
Budget, 
If  his  mane  Galway  subsidy  Pam  would  re- 
new ? 
I  flincf  the  foul  calumny  back,  where  I  judge  it 
Will  stick — in  their  throats  that  can  hold  the 
tale  thrue. 

Who  dares  say  that  I  e'er  to  a  job    showed  a 
lanin' — 
That  black  is  the  white  of  my  deep  rollin' 
oye  ? 
Let  the  dastard  but  say't,  and,  when  clare  of  his 
mania', 
It's  meself  will  be  kickin'  the  ruffian  skoy- 
hoigh. 

Would  I  durty  the  hand  that  is  clare  of  all  stain- 
ing 
Since  tlic  davs  of  Mac  Murrough  and   Brian 
Boru'] 
Would  I  stoop  the  proud  head,  that  the  Saxon 
disdaining, 
Has  still  bid  his  laws,  writs  and  bailifi's,  "go 
to"! 


If  the  purse  of  the  Saxon  was  lyin'  afore  me, 
Wid  its  cursed  contints,  shoinin*  broight  on 
the  fiure. 
D'ye  suj)]>ose  that  I'd  stoop  1     By  the  mother 
tliat  bore  me, 
I'd  pass  by,  wid  contimpt,  and  look  down  on 
the  lure. 

Or  if  to  lay  hands  on't  I  e'er  condiscinded, 
'Twould  be  wid  a  vow,  writ  my  bosom  within. 

That  the  dross  I'd  be  usin',  until  it  was  inded, 
To  damage  the  Saxons,  that  furnished  the  tin, 

When  you  p;ave  us  your  help,  in  the  hour  of  our 
famine, 
'Tis  thrue  that  we  stretcht  out  our  hands  for 
your  dole; 
But  the  very  same  months  that  your  victuals  was 
crammin' 
Was  mutt'rin'  a  curse  on  the  base  Saxon's 
soul. 

And  now,  if  your  subsidy  Galway  accepted. 

D'ye  think  'twas  to  carry  your  low  dirty  mail  ? 
No  !  the  money  she  got,  and  small  blame  if  she 
kept  it, 
Though  the  terrums  of  contract  in  keeping 
she  fail. 

Was  our  grand  Celtic  nature — that's  po'thry  in- 
carnate— 
To  be  held  to  your  base  Saxon  toimes,  Saxon 
toides  ? 
Go  muzzle  the  ocean,  your  gag  it  will  spurn  at — 
Go  fetter  the  wind,  that  your  fetther  deroides  ! 

— Punch. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  NERVP:S  of  LONDON. 
Subterranean  London  will  ere  long  be 
as  busy  a  scene  of  jostling  humanity  as  are 
now  its  crowded  streets.  Railroads  have 
begun  by  steady  sap  to  invade  the  domain 
of  sewers — a  domain  in  itself  as  intricate, 
as  vast,  and  as  unceasingly  growing  as  the 
system  of  thoroughfares  beneath  which  they 
burrow.  But  this  is  not  enough.  Gas, 
water,  drainage,  locomotion,  do  not  supply 
all  the  needs  of  so  enormous  a  community ; 
for,  in  proportion  as  new  districts  are  ab- 
sorbed and  become  part  of  this  huge  human 
coral  reef,  does  the  demand  grow  imperative 
for  a  more  and  ever  more  artificial  organiza- 
tion of  the  means  whereby  intercommunica- 
tion between  every  part  of  such  a  metropolis 
may  be  maintained  and  quickened.  And 
so,  ground  and  underground  being  already 
occupied  by  the  complex  arrangements  for 
supplying  the  physical  requirements  and 
gratifying  the  locomotive  impulses  of  three 
millions  of  citizens,  it  is  left  to  the  air  to 
become  the  medium  for  transmitting  the 
more  subtle  element  of  their  thoughts.  Al- 
ready men  begin  to  look  up  and  wonder  at 
the  cobweb  of  wires  that  is  being  spun  over 
their  heads,  along  and  athwart  streets  and 
squares.  With  something  like  awe  one  sees 
— besides  the  long  graceful  catenaries  of 
the  two  or  three  scarce  visible  lines  that 
have  hitherto  traversed  the  sky  and  betok- 
ened the  old-established  high-roads  of  elec- 
tric thought — new  groups  of  long,  dark  ca- 
bles, looped  at  intervals  to  strained  wires 
that  support  them,  and  looking  like  the  first 
radial  "  spinners  "  constructed  by  the  spider 
to  carry  the  finer  and  continuous  tissue  of 
his  web.  Already,  as  their  long  lines  shoot, 
week  by  week,  from  street  to  street,  these 
aerial  cables  are  visibly  triangulating  Lon- 
don, and  it  will  soon  be  every  one's  business 
to  discover  to  which  of  several  electric  dis- 
tricts his  street  and  house  belong.  The  fact 
is,  these  cables  are  to  bear  to  a  system  of 
telegraphy  much  the  same  relation  as  the 
main-pipes  of  the  water  and  gas  companies 
bear  to  our  domestic  supplies  of  the  liquid 
which  Londoners  are  content  to  drink,  and 
of  that  foul,  gaseous  mixture  which  they  as 
cheerfully  pay  for  as  if  it  were  the  purest 
light-producer  that  could  be  laid  on  to  their 
dwellings.  We  are,  in  short,  henceforward 
to  have  our  telegrams  "laid  on."    It  will 


soon  be  the  fault  of  every  householder  if 
he  allows  prejudices  to  prevent  his  transact- 
ing business  from  his  domestic  snuggery, 
from  his  breakfast-table,  nay,  even  from  his 
bed. 

The  maledictions  of  an  sBsthetic  few  will 
certainly  pursue  Professor  Wheatstone  and 
the  host  of  telegraphic  inventors.  For  it  is 
difficult  to  see  the  sky-line  of  every  great 
thoroughfare  barred  by  long,  heavy  sweeps 
of  black  rope  crossing  them  at  all  uncouth 
angles  and  marring  the  effect  of  the  vertical 
lines  of  many  a  fine  facade,  without  feeling 
that  the  useful  and  the  beautiful  are  in  some 
way  diverging  further  and  further  with  the 
progress  of  science.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  pleasanter  news  could  reach  the  "  busi- 
ness man  "  than  this,  that,  by  means  of  these 
ropes,  and  for  the  modest  **  sum  of  £-1  per 
wire  per  mile  per  annum  " — in  short,  for 
about  the  amount  of  his  gas  bill — he  may 
secure  to  himself  the  talisman  which,  with 
more  than  the  speed  of  Efreet  or  Jinn,  shall 
ensure  the  carrying  his  behests  to  any  part 
of  London — nay,  even  put  his  private  study 
in  communication  with  his  counting-house 
in  the  city,  his  warehouse  in  Liverpool,  or 
his  correspondents  in  Glasgow,  in  Paris, 
Petersburg,  or,  soon  perhaps,  in  Pekin. 

But  what,  it  will  be  said,  is  there  new  in 
this?  Surely,  the  system  that  served  to 
place  on  our  breakfast-tables  some  piquant 
speech  on  the  great  superiority  of  the  work- 
ing classes  to  the  aristocracy,  delivered  at 
Birmingham  or  Manchester  late  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  ought  to  be  equally  efficacious 
in  doing  the  work  of  intercommunication  in 
a  great  city.  But  a  closer  inspection  of  that 
system  shows  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Thus, 
an  apparatus  of  the  extremest  simplicity  for 
writing  at  one  end  and  for  reading  at  the 
other  (if  we  may  use  the  expressions)  is 
requisite,  if  every  householder  is  to  become 
his  own  telegraph  clerk.  Alphabetic  sys- 
tems, as  substitutes  for  the  sort  of  hiero- 
glyphic systems  now  in  use,  have  been  in- 
vented— admirably  ingenious  ones — some  of 
which  could  even  be  made  to  print  the  mes- 
sage at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  ;  but  they 
were  slow  in  their  action,  and  could  only 
transmit  some  thirty  letters  or  so  in  a  min- 
ute. By  new  modifications  of  the  appara- 
tus, the  process  of  writing  or  sending  the 
message  is  much  simplified,  and  is  increased 
in  rapidity  of  action  to  about  one  hundred 
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letters  a  minute.  The  counterpart  to  this — 
the  process  of  reading  or  receiving  the  mes- 
sage— is  of  course  proportionately  rapid. 
This  result  has  been  attained  mainly  by  a 
delicacy  of  construction  that  gives  to  these 
new  instruments  much  the  relation  to  the 
old  ones  that  the  works  of  a  watch  bear  to 
the  stronger  machinery  of  an  eight-day  clock. 
In  either  case  the  smaller  instrument  works 
with  less  momentum  in  its  parts  from  their 
greater  lightness,  and  with  greater  rapidity 
in  its  movements  from  the  Smaller  arcs 
through  which  these  light  and  diminutive 
bits  of  machinery  have  to  move.  The  re- 
sult, too,  is  that  in  the  new  telegraph  instru- 
ment, as  in  the  watch,  a  far  smaller  power 
or  impulse  is  requisite  to  communicate  the 
required  motion.  A  twofold  advantage  ac- 
crues from  this.  On  the  one  hand,  a  means 
of  producing  the  electro-motive  force  far 
simpler  and  more  convenient  than  the  voltaic 
battery,  with  its  solutions  and  manipulation, 
can  be  employed  ;  for  a  feebler  current  will 
do  the  work  now  than  was  necessary  with 
the  heavier  instruments.  On  the  other  hand, 
from  feebler  currents  being  needed,  and 
from  the  comparatively  short  distances  these 
have  to  traverse  in  order  to  connect  the 
furthest  sundered  limits  of  even  this  metrop- 
olis, wires  of  far  smaller  dimensions  can  be 
employed  to  convey  these  currents.  The 
use  of  copper  for  the  material  of  the  wire 
is  also  rendered  possible  and  convenient  by 
this  great  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  wire ; 
and  copper  is  a  far  less  sluggish  conductor 
than  iron,  pure  copper  standing  at  the  head 
of  ail  conducting  substances. 

The  battery  employed  to  transmit  the  elec- 
tric impulse  along  this  delicate  thread  of 
metal  is  a  form  of  the  magneto-electric  ma- 
chine— one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Faraday's 
splendid  gifts  to  science.  By  the  converse 
proposition  to  that  established  by  OSi-stcd, 
that  a  magnet  tends  to  place  itself  athwart  a 
wire  along  which  an  electric  current  is  pass- 
ing, Faraday  was  enabled  to  show  that  a  cur- 
rent having  all  the  characters  of  one  of 
voltaic  electricity  can  be  induced  in  a  wire 
running  athwart  or  windinfj  round  a  mao-net- 
ized  bit  of  iron,  so  often  as  the  magnetic 
repose,  so  to  say,  of  the  particles  of  that  mag- 
netic system  is  interrupted — as,  for  instance, 
by  the  sudden  removal  or  replacement  of  its 
armature.  By  rapid  rotation,  such  a  removal 
and  replacement  of  a  piece  of  iron  before 


the  poles  of  a  magnet  can  be  made  to  pro- 
duce a  series  of  electric  impulses  along  a 
wire  coiled  around  it ;  and  electric  impulses 
of  this  kind  can  be  produced  from  a  very 
small  magnet  which  yet  possess  sufficient 
power  to  work  the  delicate  instruments  that 
have  been  described,  even  after  traversinof 
some  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  or- 
dinary coarse  iron  wire,  or  twelve  miles  of 
the  extremely  fine  copper-wire  now  used  by 
Mr.  Wlieatstone  in  his  new  cables. 

But  it  is  to  the  construction  of  these  ca- 
bles, and  to  their  distribution  over  London, 
that  the  business  world  is  to  look  for  the  ef- 
fective working  of  the  new  system.      The 
fine  copper  wires  that  have  been  mentioned 
as  the  conductors  of  the  current  would  be  too 
frail  to  resist  the  strain  imposed  on  the  iron 
lines  now  used.     They  are  therefore  merely 
suspended  without  strain,  and  at  short  inter- 
vals,  from  iron   wires  previously   stretched 
tightly  from  post  to  post.     But  as  each  wire 
I  is  to  be,  so  to  speak,  a  separate  nerve  attached 
I  to  some  special  house,  the  demand  from  many 
j  householders  would  require  the  supply  of  a 
corresixtnding   number  of    wires.        Hence 
I  twenty,  fifty,  a  hundred,  or  even  many  hun- 
[  dred  of   these   little  nerves   are   connected 
!  into  a  system.     Each  is  carefully  wound  with 
a  thin,  almost  invisible  ribbon  of  the  purest 
I  caoutchouc  —  and    telegraphy   is  much   in- 
debted to  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
the  purification  and  treatment  of  that  won- 
i  derful  gum.      Almost  any  number  of  these 
I  wires,  thus  varnished  and  protected  from  the 
1  damp,  which  in  wet  weather  dissipates  to  a 
j  serious  extent  the  electricity  in  the  ordinary 
wires,  are  then  united  into  one  compact  ca- 
j  ble.     This  system  of  wires  is  then  hung  as 
j  has  been  described,  and  as  may  be  seen  vex- 
I  ing  the  eye  at  St.  Clement  Danes  and  St. 
Mary-lc-Strand,  the  wires  that  sustain  it  being 
i  strained  from  poles  from  the  house-tops.     At 
I  intervals  carefully  selected,  these  cordons  of 
I  nerves  are,  to  continue  the  metaphor,  col- 
lected into  ganglia ;  tor  the  area  of  London 
)  being  divided  by  a  system  of  triangulation, 
I  the  posts  that  form  the  meeting-points  of  three 
j  series  of  cables  become  the  points  at  which 
I  all  these  multitudinous  wires  have  to  be  dis- 
1  tributed,  as    the    requirements   of  different 
j  subscribers  may  need  them  to  be,  to  north 
I  or  soutli,  to   east  or  west.      The  seemingly 
'  complex  problem  of  effecting  these   many 
junctions  without  error  or  chance  of  inter- 
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ruption  is  effected  by  an  instrument  as  simple 
in  its  principle  and  operation  as  the  work  it 
has  to  do  seems  hopelessly  complex.  Fur- 
ther, at  any  of  the  posts  intermediate  be- 
tween these  stations  of  ganglia,  any  particular 
wire  or  lyires  may  be  led  off  from  the  cable 
to  supply  the  telegraphic  needs  of  any  house 
or  houses  on  the  route,  or  lying  within  the 
area  which  that  particular  cable  is  destined 
to  supply. 

Such  is  a  general  sketch  of  this  new  sys- 
tem of  telegrams  for  the  million.  Whether 
the  three  millions  of  London  will  accept  the ' 
boon,  and  reward  its  chief  projector,  Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone,  with  the  substantial  fa- 
vors involved  in  their  accepting  it,  remains 
to  be  seen.  Whether  the  indignation  of  the 
assthetic  will  succeed  in  getting  the  skylines 
of  our  streets  cleared  of  an  offensive  eye- 
sore, or  whether  the  needs  of  the  busy  will 
be  strong  enough  to  conquer  that  indigna- 
tion, and  leave  London  with  one  more  inher- 
itance of  hopeless  ugliness,  has  also  to  be 
proved.  But  surely  the  ingenious  mind  or 
minds  that  have  worked  into  practical  appli- 
cation such  beautiful  and  recondite  princi- 
ples of  physics  might  contrive  to  carry  these 
unsightly  cables  along  the  tops  of  houses  suffi- 
ciently to  the  rear  of  existing  great  thorough- 
fares to  remove  them  from  sight ;  or,  where 
they  must  cross  the  great  lines  of  human 
concourse,  they  might  do  so  either  at  right 
angles  instead  of  at  an  offensive  acute  angle, 
and  with  a  single  catenery  suspended  from  a 


wire  traversing  their  axis,  or  again,  as  has 
also  been  done  in  some  cases,  by  carrying 
them  in  such  parts  of  their  course  under  the 
ground.  We  may  augur  well  for  the  success 
of  Mr.  Wheatstone's  new  scheme,  if  evidence 
of  its  general  popularity  may  be  gathered 
from  the  good-natured  readiness  with  which 
householders  have  permitted  the  posts  to  be 
erected  on  the  roofs  of  their  dwellinnrs.  But 
there  is  said  to  be  one  vexatious  refusal  that 
has  been  given  from  a  remarkable  quarter. 
The  Parliaiiient  of  Mr.  Thwaites  have  re- 
fused to  give  place  for  a  post,  where  it  was 
very  much  wanted,  on  the  new  plaster  house 
they  have  built  themselves  in  the  respectable 
quarter  of  Spring  Gardens.  Had  they  re- 
fused on  the  score  of  the  ugliness  of  the  ad- 
dition to  their  legislative  palace,  we  might 
have  been  surprised  that  they  had  not  shown 
some  of  their  superfluous  good  taste  in  the 
character  of  the  building  they  have  erected. 
But  when  they  put  their  refusal  on  the  ground 
that  Mr.  Thwaites'  Parliament  could  not  lend 
their  august  sanction  to  furthering  the  inter- 
ests of  a  private  company,  however  wide  the 
usefulness  of  that  company  might  be,  and  of 
however  public  a  character  might  be  its  ob- 
jects, we  should  really  be  disposed  to  laugh 
at  the  mock  heroic  purism  of  these  vestry 
legislators,  did  we  not  remember  their  ante- 
cedents, and  take  for  granted  that  there  must 
be  at  the  bottom  of  the  refusal  some  personal 
pique,  or  perhaps  some  more  recondite  form 
of  job. 


Black  and  White  Laboeers. — Britons 
never  Avill  bo  slaves,  otherwise  some  of  them 
would  be  glad  to  change  places  with  the  niggers 
alluded  to  in  one  of  Mr.  William  Russell's  let- 
ters from  Montgomery  to  the  Times  : — 

*'  These  people  are  fed  by  their  master.  They 
have  upwards  of  half  a  pound  per  diem  of  fat 
pork  and  corn  in  abundance.  They  rear  poul- 
try, and  sell  their  chickens  and  eggs  to  the 
house.  They  are  clothed  by  their  master.  He 
keeps  them  in  sickness  as  in  health.  Now  and 
then  there  are  gifts  of  tobacco  and  molasses  for 
the  deserving." 

The  liability  to  be  sold  and  cowhided  is  the 
only  circumstance  which  might  perhaps  prevent 
tho  lot  of  these  slaves  from  being  envied  by  the 


British  agricultural  laborer.  Half  a  pound  daily 
of  fat  pork  would  be  luxury  beyond  the  dreams 
of  the  rustic  ironically  called  a  chaw-bacon, 
whose  grinders  have  scarcely  ever  a  bit  of  bacon 
between  them.  Corn  in  abundance  is  what  he 
never  sees  except  growing  in  the  fields  ;  and  the 
idea  of  rearing  poultry,  and  sellinji-  chickens  and 
eggs,  he  would  laugh  at  as  a  likely  joke  for 
him.  As  to  being  clothed  by  his  master,  he  is 
too  happy  to  receive  a  pair  of  breeches  at  the 
meeting  of  an  agricultural  society,  for  having 
worked  on  the  same  farm  for  half  a  century. 
He  is  fortunate  in  illness,  to  get  a  bottle  of 
"  stuff  "  from  the  Union  Doctor.  The  children, 
whom  he  rears  with  meritorious  industry  upon 
dry  bread,  hardly  know  the  taste  of  treacle  ;  and 
as  to  tobacco,  let  him  work  as  hard  as  he  may 
he  never  even  receives  a  quid  pro  quo. — Punch. 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 
SCIENCE  AND  ARTS  FOR  MAY. 
The  Commission  appointed,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  last  year,  to  inquire  into  the  condi- 
tion and  management  of  the  lighthouses, 
beacons,  and  buoys  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
have  just  published  their  report  in  two  blue- 
books  of  no  inconsiderable  bulk.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  case  in  which  all  the  evidence  is 
valuable,  seeing  how  much  the  safety  of  hu- 
man life,  to  say  nothing  of  merchandise 
worth  millions  sterling,  depends  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  lighthouses.  It  is  valuable,  more- 
over, as  suggestive  of  improved  management, 
of  better  appliances,  drawn  from  the  latest 
researches  in  optical  science,  and  as  afford- 
ing means  of  comparison  with  the  light- 
houses of  foreign  countries.  In  the  latter 
particular,  it  does  noli  appear  that  British 
lighthouses  suffer  by  comparison,  however 
rigorous ;  in  many  cases,  they  are  decidedly 
superior  to  all  others,  especially  in  the  praise- 
worthy particular  of  cleanliness.  More  than 
once,  during  their  cruise,  the  Commission 
boarded  light-ships  quite  unexpectedly  by  the 
crew,  yet  found  the  lighting  apparatus  and 
the  store-place  of  the  cleansing  materials 
exhibiting  the  climax  of  cleanliness  where 
all  besides  was  clean.  We  remember  that 
in  the  report  on  American  lighthouses,  pub- 
lished a  few  years  ago  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  there  appeared  frequent 
remarks  concerning  dirt  and  neglect.  In 
the  scientific  questions  are  embraced  the 
best  form  of  reflectors,  whether  a  light  should 
be  catoptric  or  dioptric,  whether  high  or 
low ;  and  the  merits  of  the  electric  light. 

The  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  com- 
prise a  length  of  nine  thousand,  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  miles,  on  which  there 
are  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  light- 
houses, mider  the  control  of  three  distinct 
authorities.  At  the  close  of  their  thirty-two 
days'  cruise,  during  which  they  circumnavi- 
gated nearly  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  the 
Commission  report  that  they  "  had  seen,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  their  effi- 
ciency, one  hundred  and  thirty  light  estab- 
lishments, of  which  seventy-nine  were  per- 
sonally inspected."  And  they  recommend 
that  the  government  and  management  of  all 
the  lights  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of 
some  few  in  the  colonies,  should  be  vested 
in  one  Central  Board,  subject  to  the  annual 
visitation  of  the  Boyal   Society:    that  the 
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Admiralty  branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
should  prepare  the  estimates  to  be  laid  be- 
fore Parliament ;  and  that,  "  after  those 
estimates  have  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  Central  Board  should  have  the 
entire  control."  We  hear  that  eight  electric 
lights  are  to  be  established  by  the  French 
government  along  the  coasts  of  their  side  of 
the  Channel. 

While  the  safe  navigation  of  our  shores  is 
thus  being  cared  for,  something  has  been 
done  towards  the  safety  of  long  sea-voyages 
in  iron  ships  by  Messrs.  Archibald  Smith 
and  F.  J.  Evans,  in  a  highly  interesting  pa- 
per read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Koyal 
Society.  Mr.  Evans,  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Compass  Department  of  the  Admiralty, 
has  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
which  has  already  proved  useful  to  mariners, 
as  we  mentioned  in  the  past  year.  The 
present  paper  demonstrates  the  error  which 
has  grown  up  of  late  years  ;  namely,  that 
the  larger  the  ship,  the  longer  should  the 
compass  needles  be  ;  a  mistake  fi*aught  with 
very  dangerous  consequences.  It  further 
demonstrates,  that  the  best  and  most  trust- 
worthy compass  is  that  which  has  two  pair 
of  needles,  from  six  to  seven  inches  long,  at- 
tached to  the  card,  because  it  is  less  liable 
to  disturbance  from  the  magnetism  and  iron 
of  the  ship,  than  compasses  of  the  ordinary 
construction.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  this  form  of  compass,  which  was  in- 
vented twenty  years  ago,  with  a  view  to 
overcome  the  objectionable  wobbling  motion 
at  that  time  prevalent  in  all  steering  com- 
passes, should  now  prove  to  be  the  best 
remedy  for  a  defect  involving  the  most  seri- 
ous consequences.  Mr.  Evans'  former  paper 
was  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, and  when  the  present  paper  appears 
in  the  same  learned  work,  both  will  be  avail- 
able by  all  who  take  interest  in  the  questions 
therein  discussed. 

The  works  for  the  International  Exhibition 
of  1862,  no  longer  delayed  by  an  ill-advised 
strike,  are  proceeding  with  activity.     Func- 
tionaries are  appointed,  and  arrangement^  are 
making  for  the  proper  filling  up  of  the  de- 
tails ;  an  active  correspondence  with  foreign 
I  countries  is  established  ;  committees  of  ad- 
j  vice  for  Finance,  for  thQ  building,  for  Fine 
I  Arts,  for  Classification,  are  also  appointed^, 
j  and  announcement  is  made  that  the  Exhibi-- 
I  tion  will  ope:i  on  Thursday,  May  1st  of  next. 
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year.  The  International  Association  for  a 
uniform  system  of  -weights  and  measures 
are  planning  to  promote  their  object  by  dis- 
playing in  the  Exhibition  a  collection  of  the 
weights  and  measures  of  all  countries.  They 
have  agents  abroad  employed  to  collect  and 
forward  the  desired  articles,  and  agents  in 
some  of  our  principal  towns  are  to  keep  an 
assortment  for  sale.  The  necessity  for  uni- 
formity becomes  every  month  more  apparent 
with  the  ever-increasing  traffic  and  inter- 
course between  different  nations  ;  many 
mechanicians  are  exposed  to  much  inconven- 
ience by  the  prevalent  diversity  ;  and  the 
Horological  Institute,  wishing  to  facilitate 
inquiry  and  the  attainment  of  practical  re- 
sults, have  appointed  a  committee  to  take 
the  matter  in  hand.  They  look  forward  to 
the  Exhibition  as  an  occasion  for  personal 
conference,  which  should  be  turned  to  the 
tjest  account  ^  and  in  their  preliminary  re- 
port they  mention,  as  an  instance  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  uniformity,  that  since  gas  ap- 
paratus has  been  made  of  one  uniform  guage, 
the  laying  on  of  gas  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses is  easier  and  cheaper  than  ever.  Mr. 
J.  Fernie,  of  Derby,  has  treated  of  one  por- 
tion of  the  question  from  a  practical  point 
of  view  in  a  paper  "  On  the  Application  of 
the  Decimal  System  of  Measurement  in 
Boring  and  Turning  Wheels  and  Axles," 
which  working  engineers  and  machinists 
will  knoAV  how  to  appreciate.  Exactitude 
in  this  respect  is  essential  to  good  work- 
manship, and  if  the  decimal  system  will  pro- 
duce exactitude  in  the  manufacture  of  rail- 
way wheels,  the  sooner  it  becomes  general 
the  better  for  railway  travellers. 

Another  paper,  which,  like  the  foregoing, 
was  read  before  the  Institution  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineers  at  Birmingham,  describes  the 
machinery  used  in  the  Charnwood  Forest 
quarries  for  breaking  up  the  refuse  stone 
into  lumps  suitable  for  the  repair  and  main- 
tenance of  macadamized  roads.  A  trial  of 
two  years  has  fully  proved  the  capability  of 
the  two  mills  erected,  for  each  one  delivers 
from  sixty  to  eighty  tons  of  finished  stone 
per  day  of  ten  hours,  at  a  cost  of  lOd.  per 
ton.  The  cost  of  breaking  by  hand  is  2s. 
6d  per  ton.  For  each  ton  of  raw  stone  put 
into  the  mill  the  yield  is  15  cwt.  of  finished 
stone,  4  3-4  cwt.  of  coarse  and  fine  gravel, 
1-8  cwt.  of  dust,  1-8  cwt.  waste.  "  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,"  says  the  author  of  the 


paper,  "  that  the  dust  answers  in  most  cases 
for  all  the  purposes  to  which  emery  is  ap- 
plied in  engineers'  shops,  and  if  very  fine,  is 
almost  equal  to  Turkey  dust."  Messrs.  El- 
lis and  Everard  of  Leicester,  to  whom  the 
mills  belong,  will  doubtless  get  the  praise 
they  deserve  from  those  who  use  the  roads 
of  Leicestershire. 

Appearances  indicate  that  the  gardens  and 
constructions  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety at  Kensington  Gore  will  agreeably  sur- 
prise the  visitors  on  their  opening  5th  June 
next.  The  style  and  arrangement  of  the 
buildings,  taken  with  their  environment,  will 
produce  an  eifect  of  something  like  enchant- 
ment on  the  eye,  and  the  place  will  be  one 
of  the  most  delightful  recreative  resorts  in  the 
neighborhood  of  London,  accomplished  bv  an 
outlay  of  £70,000.  A  grand  flower  and  fruit 
show  is  to  be  held  on  the  first  two  days  of 
opening,  when  prizes  of  from  £2  to  £lO  are 
to  be  given  for  fine  specimens,  and  "  special 
prizes  for  groups  of  fruits  and  flowers  arranged 
for  the  decoration  of  the  dinner-table." — From 
Sir  William  Hooker's  annual  report,  we  learn 
that  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  are  becoming 
more  and  more  attractive,  whether  to  holi- 
day folk  or  to  students.  The  number  of 
visitors  last  year,  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  millions  three  hundred  and  fourteen 
thousand,  is  the  largest  yet  recorded  :  a  lake 
of  five  acres  will  ere  long  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  gardens,  and  an  enormous  conserva- 
tory six  hundred  feet  in  length,  to  be  used 
as  a  winter-garden,  is  advancing  towards 
completion.  Among  the  great  facts  for  which 
the  reign  of  Victoria  will  be  remembered,  we 
may  truly  say  that  the  providing  of  rational 
means  for  popular  enjoyment  and  instruc- 
tion, will  not  l3e  the  least  conspicuous.  But 
besides  all  this,  the  gardens  at  Kew  render 
most  important  service  to  botanical  science, 
and  to  the  acclimatization  and  distribution 
of  trees  and  plants,  as  is  illustrated  by  a 
recent  interesting  example.  There  is  in  In- 
dia a  large  demand  for  quinine,  and  to  sup- 
ply Bengal  alone  with  this  drug  costs  the 
Indian  government  £40,000  a  year.  If  the 
cinchona  could  be  made  to  grow  in  India, 
this  outlay  would  be  saved  :  a  quantity  of 
plants  and  seeds  was  brought  from  South 
America,  the  native  country  of  the  cinchona ; 
the  plants  became  sickly  during  the  voyage, 
and  were  nursed  in  a  forcing-house  at  Kew 
until  able  to  bear  further  transport,  and  they 
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are  now  growing  on  the  slopes  of  the  Neil- 
gherries.  Seedlings,  moreover,  have  been 
raised,  and  there  is  at  present  a  healthy  crop 
in  the  same  house,  which  in  turn  will  be  sent 
to  India ;  and  so  on  until  the  cultivators  in 
Bengal  are  able  to  propagate  from  their  nat- 
uralized plantations.  While  on  the  subject 
of  trees,  we  may  mention  that  the  ship  Lord 
Raglan  is  bringing  from  Western  Australia 
a  log  of  so-called  "  Jarrah  timber,"  which 
has  been  under  water  thirty  years  at  Free- 
mantle,  and  shows  no  signs  of  unsoundness 
or  of  worm-boring. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  we 
noticed  a  discovery — the  conversion,  so  to 
speak,  of  cast-iron  into  plumbago— -which 
Mr.  F.  Crace-Calvert  laid  before  the  Royal 
Society  ;  and  we  again  call  attention  to  it  as 
an  illustration  of  the  saying,  that   "  There 
is  nothing  so  new  as  that  which  is  old  and 
forgotten."   In  1822,  Dr.  J.  Macculloch  com- 
municated to  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Journal,  edited  by  Brewster  and  Jameson, 
a  paper  "  On  Black  Lead  from  Cast-iron," 
describing  certain  experiments  which  he  had 
made  in  consequence  of  his  attention  having 
been  drawn  to  specimens  of  iron  that  had 
lain  for  years  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or 
had  been  subject  to  constant  soakage  in  the 
porter-backs  used  at  breweries.     He  notices 
the  remarkable  fact  that  certain  iron  guns, 
fished  up  in  1740  off  Tobermory,  from  one  of 
the  sunken  vessels  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
had  become  so  soft  that  they  could  be  easily 
scraped,  and  that  wherever  scraped,  the  sur- 
face of  the  metal  grew  too  hot  to  be  touched 
with  the  hand.     A  similar  phenomenon  was 
observed  iu  some  of  the  iron  fittings  that  had 
been  long  exposed  to  the  weak  acid  present 
in  porter  ;  the  metal,  moreover,  had  all  the 
appearance  of  plumbago,  and  was  not  re- 
duced in  bulk.     The  doctor  tested  his  con- 
clusions by  experiments  in  the  laboratory, 
and  found  that  he  could  produce  plumbago 
and   black-lead   at    pleasure,    without   any 
diminution  in  bulk  of  the  pieces  of  iron  ex- 
perimented on  ;  and  that  the  converted  metal 
always   became   hot  if  scraped,  while  any 
moisture  remained,  as  had  been  remarked  of 
the  long  submerged  cannon.     In  describing 
his  experiments  on  the  soaking  of  pieces  of 
iron,  he  says,  "  to  procure  the  black-lead  in 
perfection,  the  acid  should  be  very  weak, 
and  the  operation  is  then  necessarily  tedious. 
Acetous  acid  appears  to  be  the  best  and  it 
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is  by  this  that  it  is  produced  in  porter-backs? 
in  the  waste  pipes  of  breweries,  and  in  calico 
printing-houses,  where  sour  paste  is  used. 
If  the  experiment  is  perfect,  the  black-lead 
becomes  hot  on  exposure  to  air,  smoking 
while  there  is  any  moisture  to  be  evaporated, 
particularly  when  the  surfaces  are  scraped 
off  in  succession,  so  as  to  give  access  to  the 
air.  .  .  .  The  theory  of  this  experiment  ap- 
pears very  plain,  and  it  proves,  with  toler- 
able certainty,  what  has  been  supposed,  but 
what  has  not  yet  been  proved  in  any  other 
way  ;  namely,  that  plumbago  is  a  metal,  and 
black-lead  its  oxide,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
use  that  term  for  the  present  instead  of  car- 
bon." 

Lectures  on  iron-clad  ships  have  been  de- 
livered at  the  United  Service  Institution  by 
Captain  Halsted  and  Captain  Coles  ;  the  lat- 
ter taking  occasion  to  point  out  the  changes 
which  such  ships  will  necessitate  in  the  form 
and  mode  of  national  defences. — A  door  lock 
has  been  invented  which  rings  a  bell  and 
lights  a  taper  on  the  instant  that  any  dis- 
honest person  attempts  to  pick  it ;  or  it  may 
be  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  light  only 
should  the  master  of  the  house  let  himself  in 
late  at  night. — A  lamp  exhibited  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia, 
instead  of  a  screw  to  hold  the  glass  in  place, 
has  a  small  bolt  held  by  a  spiral  spring, 
which  yields  as  the  glass  expands  with  the 
heat,  and  thereby  avoids  breaking. — At  the 
same  meeting,  an  enterprising  coffin-maker 
exhibited  what  he  calls  Air  and  Damp-tight 
Burial  Caskets  ;  the  said  caskets  being  orna- 
mental coffins  lined  with  cork,  deutoxide  of 
manganese,  and  coats  of  collodion  and  shel- 
lac dissolved  in  benzole. — A  factory  has  been 
established  at  Tewkesbury  for  the  darning  of 
stockings  ;  and  we  hear  that  a  new  kind  of 
elastic  cloth,  quite  free  from  shoddy,  is 
among  the  latest  inventions  introduced  at 
Norwich. 

May  is  the  month  of  high  'Change  with 
painters  and  sculptors,  and  by  this  time  they 
have  made  up  their  minds  as  to  whether  art 
has  or  has  not  advanced  since  May,  1860. 
Mr.  Bell  has  read  a  paper  to  the  Society  of 
Arts  on  the  question  of  Color  on  Statues, 
showing  to  what  extent  and  purpose  color 
was  used  by  the  Greeks,  that  it  did  not  be- 
long to  their  highest  art,  and  that  where 
color  was  most  used,  there  idolatry  most  pre- 
vailed. But  having  said  thus  much,  he  is 
careful  to  add  that  color  may  be  introduced 
around  statues,  on  the  floor,  walls,  or  ceil- 
ing, with  the  happiest  effects. 
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From  The  Welcome  Guesr. 

PORTRAIT  OF  A  BRAVE  SCOTCHMAN. 

The  recently  published  life  of  the  late  Dr. 
George  Wilson,  Regius  Professor  of  Tech- 
nology in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
presents  many  points  of  interest  to  the  gen- 
eral reader,  quite  apart  from  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  the  well-known  name  itself. 
The  book  is  a  direct  contradiction  of  the 
popular  fallacy,  that  men  of  science  are  des- 
titute of  imagination  and  the  less  cognate 
faculties,  and  that  poetry  and  science  are 
necessarily  antagonistic.  But  it  possesses 
another  value,  as  a  record  of  the  most  pa- 
tient endurance  under  physical  suffering, 
and  of  earnest,  unselfish,  and  incessant  study 
in  a  pursuit  where  rewards  are  given  tardily. 

Wilson  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the  21st 
day  of  February,  1818.  His  parents  belonged 
to  the  middle  classes  ;  and,  like  most  Edin- 
burgh boys  in  his  own  sphere  of  life,  he  re- 
ceived his  first  training  at  the  High  School. 
At  a  very  early  age  he  evinced  a  devoted 
love  for  natural  science.  AVe  find  him,  in 
his  tenth  year,  collecting  insects  at  a  farm- 
house in  Peeblesshire  (where  he  was  spend- 


taken  during  Saturday  excursions  into  the 
country,  the  plants  and  animals  noticed,  with 
any  facts  as  to  their  habits  and  peculiari- 
ties. Some  of  the  debates  started  in  the 
society  were  curious  enough :  Whether  the 
whale  or  the  herring  afi'orded  the  more  useful 
and  profitable  employment  for  mankind? 
Whether  the  camel  was  more  useful  to  the 
Arab,  or  the  reindeer  to  the  Laplander. 
Meantime,  George  was  studying  assiduously 
at  the  High  School,  mastering  the  rudi- 
ments of  Latin  and  Greek.  All  his  time 
was  employed  in  reading  and  collecting 
specimens.  To  use  the  words  of  his  old 
Scotch  nurse,  "  He  was  aye  to  be  seen  in  a 
corner,  wi'  a  book  as  big's  himsel'."  Three 
years  after  the  starting  of  his  society,  his 
stray  reading  led  him  into  the  tempting  mys- 
teries of  comparative  anatomy, — a  branch 
of  science  which  he  soon  began  to  study 
systematically.  He  determined  to  become 
a  doctor.  He  abandoned  insects  for  bones  ; 
his  father's  house  was  soon  filled  with  the 
disjecta  membra  of  animals,  all  labelled  and 
classified.  One  day  he  astonished  the  whole 
family  by  bringing  home  in  triumph  the  en- 


ing  a  holiday),  writing  to  beg  for  pill-boxes  !  tire  body  of  an  infant,  which  he  had  pro- 
to  put  his  prizes  in,  and  exulting  hugely  i  cured  from  a  friendly  surgeon. 


over  the  discoverey  of  a  grasshopper  with  a 
red  head  and  red  leg.  An  anecdote  of  more 
than    common    interest     relates     to     this 


In  his  fifteenth  year  he  left  the  High 
School,  and,  having  persisted  in  entering 
the  medical    profession,  was  bound  as  ap- 


period  :  '•  A  friend,  sharing  a  love  for  nat-  ;  prentice  for  four  years  in  the  laboratory  of 
■ural  history  with  him  and  his  brothers  had  j  the  Hoyal  Infirmary.  He  was  now  thrown 
instructed  them  in  the  art  of  impaling  live  \  among  companions  of  the  most  degraded 
insects  as  specimens.  It  much  grieved  his  !  class,  depraved  fellow-students,  who  lost  no 
mother  that  boys  should  learn  cruelty  so  ,  opportunity  of  causing  him  annoyance.  He 
early,  and  she  spoke  earnestly  to  them  on  thv^  |  said,  many  years  afterwards,  in  his  speech  as 
sacredness  of  life.  George  showed  the  fruit  |  President  of  the  Society  of  Arts^  "  When  I 
of  his  lesson,  by  coming  one  day  to  tell  of  a  j  recall  some  of  the  enforced  companions  of 
butterfly  he  had  saved  from  drowning  in  a  j  my  apprentice  days,  I  feel  that  I  would  make 
pool  of  water.  One  life  saved  seemed,  in  the  greatest  sacrifices,  rather  than  permit  a 
the  child's  estimation,  to  atone,  in  part,  for  !  youth  dear  to  me  to  undergo  similar  tempta- 
those  taken  away.  On  going  to  bed  his  |  tions."  The  society  pained  him ;  the  surgi- 
mother  found  a  scrap  of  paper  under  her  \  cal  operations  he  was  compelled  to  witness, 
pillow,  containing  the  butterfly's  thanks  to  !  sickened  him  ;  he  was  subject  to  a  thousand 
his  preserver.  The  tender  heart,  which  was  i  annoyances ;  but  he  always  kept  a  bright, 
afterwards  to  plead  so  earnestly  with  medi-  |  hopeful  face  for  the  circle  at  home,  and 
cal  students  against  the  cruelty  of  reckless  •  worked  away  manfully.  In  a  lecture  deliv- 
vivisection,  was  here  revealed."  About  this  ;  ered  to  medical  students,  he  narrates  a  tale 
time,  too,  he  started,  in  conjunction  with  and  points  a  moral,  which  are  far  too  good 
some  schoolfellows,  a  "  Juvenile  Society  for  to  be  lost.  **  The  patient  is  not  seldom  ready 
the  Advancement  of  Knowledge,"  the  min-  to  declare  that  the  moral  gain  to  him  from 
utes  of  which  were  preserved,  with  other  his  sufierings  has  been  such,  that  he  counts 
literary  matter,  in  a  manuscript  magazine.  ;  them  a  small  price  to  be  paid  for  such  a  re- 
in the  magazine  were  written    the    notes  '  ward.     The  first  surgical  operation  I  saw  in 
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the  Royal  Infirmary,  soon  after  becoming  an  | 
apprentice  there,  was  the  amputation  of  a  i 
sailor's  leg  above  the  knee.  The  spectacle, 
for  which  I  was  quite  unprepared,  sufficiently 
horrified  a  boy  fresh  from  school,  especially 
as  the  patient  underwent  the  operation  with- 
out the  assistance  of  anaesthetics,  which  were 
not  introduced  into  surgical  practice  till 
many  years  later.  Some  days  after  the 
operation,  when  the  horror  of  the  first  shock 
had  passed  away,  I  resolved  to  visit  the  poor 
fellow,  and  see  if  I  could  render  him  any  lit- 
tle service.  I  went,  however,  with  no  little 
hesitation,  expecting  to  find  him  in  the  same 
state  of  suffering  and  prostration  as  I  had 
seen  him  in  before.  I  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised, however,  and,  indeed,  amused,  to 
find  the  invalid  half  propped  up  in  bed,  and 
intently  occupied  with  a  blacking-brush,  bor- 
rowed from  the  nurse,  polishing  the  single 
shoe  which,  in  six  weeks,  or  a  month  at 
soonest,  he  might  hope  to  wear.  The  ludi- 
crous inappropriateness,  as  it  then  seemed 
to  me,  of  the  patient's  occupation,  relieved 
my  feelings  ;  and  its  perfect  appropriateness, 
as  it  seemed  to  himself,  relieved  his  ;  for,  as 
I  learned  in  subsequent  conversations,  his 
great  concern  was  to  count  the  hours  till  he 
should  reach  a  fishing  village  on  the  south 
coast  of  England,  where  his  mother  and  sis- 
ter longed  for  his  return.  He  made  an  ex- 
cellent recovery.  After  this  experience,  I 
became  a  constant  visitor  on  my  own  ac- 
count to  all  the  wards,  and  in  the  course  of 
four  years  made  many  a  strange  acquaint- 
ance. I  refer  here  to  the  circumstance,  that 
it  may  become  the  ground  of  recommenda- 
tion to  the  young  student,  who  is  distressed 
by  the  spectacle  of  suffering,  to  interest  him- 
self in  the  welfare  of  the  sufferers.  A  feel- 
ing which  would  otherwise  readily  grow  mor- 
bid is  turned  into  a  wholesome  and  profitable 
moral  exercise."  At  the  time  of  life  here 
alluded  to,  George  evinced  the  most  remark- 
able perseverance.  From  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing to  nine  at  night,  he  had  to  labor  at  the 
infirmary  and  attend  classes,  and  from  nine 
to  two  or  three  in  the  morning  he  labored 
over  the  subjects  of  the  day's  lectures.  Ev- 
ery moment  of  his  time  was  occupied  with 
materia  medica,  surgery,  chemistry,  and 
anatomy.  He  had  by  this  time  resolved  to 
enter  the  medical  profession,  not  with  an 
eye  to  practice,  but  as  a  means  of  scientific 
research.     In  his  brave  pursuit  of  knowl- 


edge, nothing  daunted  him.  "  They  are 
glorious  studies ! "  he  wrote,  in  the  very 
midst  of  labor  and  disappointment.  From 
portions  of  his  letters,  we  gather  that  the 
pursuit  of  science  was  now  associated  with 
a  love  for  metaphysics. 

We  cannot  follow  him  further  in  these 
studies,  nor  in  others  that  soon  ensued.  The 
allusions  already  made  to  them  sufiiciently 
show  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  Wilson's 
character.  Under  numerous  difficulties,  too 
numerous  to  be  specified  here,  he  never  for 
a  moment  lost  heart.  At  last,  after  five  years 
of  incessant  mental  labor,  he  passed  Sur- 
geons' Hall.  For  six  months  afterwards,  he 
studied  chemistry  in  London,  under  Profes- 
sor Graham,  in  whose  laboratory  he  labored 
with  no  less  a  person  than  Dr.  Livingstone, 
the  African  traveller. 

In  the  midst  of  these  laborious  duties,  he 
now  and  then  found  time  to  cultivate  a  pas- 
sion for  poetry,  and  to  write  long  letters,  in 
which  he  painted  the  future  in  glowing  col- 
ors. Energetic,  imaginative,  and  enthysi- 
astic,  he  already  saw  glimpses  of  a  noble  and 
useful  career.  But  one  of  those  accidents, , 
for  which  fortune  is  famous,  was  destined  to 
upset  all  his  plans.  Having  sprained  his 
ankle  during  a  pedestrian  excursion,  and 
having  neglected  to  have  the  injury,  which 
at  first  caused  no  acute  pain,  attended  to,  he 
found  himself  an  invalid.  The  consequence 
of  his  delay  in  procuring  advice  was  an  ab- 
scess, against  which  leeching  and  poulticing 
were  of  small  avail.  In  the  mean  time,  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  for  his  first  lec- 
tures on  chemistry.  When  scarcely  con- 
valescent, he  entered  on  the  course  with 
characteristic  energy  ;  and  the  consequence 
was  a  relapse.  He  says,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
**  I  am  returning  the  pupils  all  their  fees, 
and,  in  ill  health  and  debt,  retire  from  the 
struggle.  My  only  consolation  is,  that  I 
have  done  all  I  could  do,  and  have  fought 
against  difficulties  till  courage  and  patience 
would  avail  no  longer.  Had  I  known  how 
seriously  my  foot  was  affected,  I  should  never 
have  begun.  Even  had  the  doctors  not  in- 
sisted on  it,  I  could  not  have  carried  on 
longer.  I  was  perfectly  helpless,  could  not 
put  my  foot  to  the  ground,  and  had  to  be  car- 
ried up  and  down  stairs  on  every  occasion.  I 
lectured  standing  on  one  foot,  and  had  to 
use  a  crutch  when  I  attempted  locomotion 
unaided.     The  pain  has  greatlv  increased, — 
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become,  indeed,  perfect  torture.  Struck 
down  unexpectedly  from  all  my  hopes,  I  can- 
not look  hopefully  to  the  future,  and  must 
recover  the  stun  and  shock  of  my  fall,  before 
I  become  alive  to  all  the  comforts  which  yet 
surround  me."  Inflammation  of  the  eyes  was 
added  to  his  list  of  ailments.  Severe  illness 
ensued,  and  he  lay  for  eighteen  months  at 
the  gates  of  death.  At  length,  he  deter- 
mined to  undergo  a  proposed  amputation  of 
the  left  foot.  Chloroform  was  not  then  in 
use,  and  he  carefully  concealed  from  his  fam- 
ily the  day  fixed  for  the  operation,  which,  it 
was  feared,  might  be  attended  with  a  fatal 
issue.  The  family  w'ere  not  aware  of  the 
truth  till  they  heard  his  cries  of  agony  from 
a  room  adjoining  theirs.  "  I  watched  all  that 
the  surgeons  did,"  he  writes,  "  with  a  fasci- 
nated intensity.  Of  the  agony  it  occasioned, 
I  will  say  nothing.  Sufiering  so  great  as  I 
underwent  cannot  be  expressed  in  words. 
The  particular  pangs  are  now  forgotten,  but 
the  black  whirlwind  of  emotion,  the  horror 
of  great  darkness,  and  the  sense  of  desertion 
by  God  and  man,  bordering  close  upon  de- 
spair, which  swept  through  my  mind  and 
overwhelmed  my  heart,  I  can  never  forget, 
however  gladly  I  would  do  so."  His  life  was 
saved,  but  his  whole  system  was  irreparably 
injured.  The  busy  years  which  followed 
were  a  succession  of  acute  physical  sufiering, 
struggling  vainly  with  an  undue  amount  of 
mental  and  physical  labor.  He  himself  was 
conscious  of  this  ;  and,  when  any  extra  work 
had  been  completed,  he  would  say,  half  sadly, 
half  jocosely,  *'  There,  I've  driven  another 
nail  into  my  coffin." 

In  1842,  he  renewed  the  task  which  had 
been  interrupted  by  his  illness,  and  he  was 
this  time  enabled  to  finish  it  satisfactorily. 
His  labors  were  soon  multiplied.  He  was 
appointed  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  to  the  Ed- 
inburgh Veterinary  College,  and  also  to  the 
School  of  Arts  ;  he  had,  moreover,  to  deliver 
a  course  of  lectures  to  the  young  ladies  of 
the  Scottish  Institution.  These  engagements 
involved  the  delivery  of  ten  lectures  a  week, 
each  lecture  being  illustrated  by  separate 
experiments ;  a  labor  trebled  by  the  more 
than  necessary  trouble  he  took  in  preparing 
and  manipulating  his  subjects.  At  the  same 
time,  he  engaged  himself  in  trying  literary 
work ;  the  books  and  pamphlets  he  has  left 
behind  him  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  his  ac- 
tivity in  this  branch  of  toil.     Conscious  that 


his  days  were  numbered,  that  he  could  not 
expect  to  live  long,  he  consistently  renounced 
pleasure,  and  worked  hard  to  make  the  most 
of  the  small  time  remaining  to  him.  "  Don't 
be  surprised,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  if  any 
morning  at  breakfast,  you  find  I  am  gone." 
He  was  perfectly  resigned  to  his  fate  ;  but 
from  1842,  tiii  the  day  of  his  death,  he  gave 
up  all  hopes  of  enjoying  life,  and  devoted  his 
nights  and  days  to  doing  good.  "  While 
lecturing  ten,  eleven,  or  more  hours  weekly, 
sometimes  with  a  pulse  at  150°,  it  was  fre- 
quently with  torturing  setons  and  open  blis- 
ter wounds  ;  and  every  holiday  was  eagerly 
seized  for  the  application  of  similar  heroic 
remedies,  or  '  bosom  friends,'  as  he  named 
them."  His  keen  appreciation  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  society,  and  of  all  beautiful  things, 
was  sternly  put  aside,  to  meet  professional 
claims  ;  and  all  with  such  quiet  simplic- 
ity, and  gay  good-humor,  that  few,  if  any, 
guessed  the  price  at  which  his  work  v^as  ac- 
complished. 

A  review  of  the  various  contributions  he 
made  to  science  during  the  next  ten  years 
would  be  out  of  place  in  these  columns. 
Enough  to  state,  that  they  made  him  widely 
known  as  one  of  the  most  gifted  savans  of 
Scotland,  and  that  they  procured  him  a  host 
of  eminent  friends  ;  among  others.  Lord  Jef- 
frey, who  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his 
powers,  and  the  deepest  veneration  for  his 
character.  They  are  the  productions  of  one 
who  was  a  logician,  an  expositor,  and  a  poet ; 
they  reconcile  imagination  with  logic,  sci- 
ence with  poetry,  playful  fancy  with  acute 
thought.  Perhaps  the  most  generally  inter- 
esting of  his  works  is  th«\t  on  Color  Blind- 
ness ;  the  fruit  of  original  researches,  induced 
by  his  pet  theory,  that  the  chief  aims  of  sci- 
ence were  to  demonstrate  God,  and  to  heal 
man  ;  that  science  was  inseparably  united 
with  medicine,  as  a  physical  comforter.  His 
biographies  of  scientific  men,  and  his  paper 
on  Natural  Theology,  both  of  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Britisli  QuaHerly  Review, 
evinced  the  depth  and  the  brilliance  of  his 
intellect.  We  may  note  here,  as  a  circum- 
stance thi-owing  light  on  his  literary  life,  the 
fact  that  his  well-known  "  Text  Book  of 
Chemistry,"  w^as  dictated  to  a  sister,  while 
the  author,  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  arms, 
was  pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  in  order 
to  repress  his  expressions  of  agony. 

The  good  heart  laboring  so  earnestly  with 
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the  fine  mind,  to  do  good  to  humankind,  led 
Wilson  to  multiply  his  already  enormous 
duties  by  work,  which,  strictly  speaking, 
was  unnecessary.  Wherever  he  saw  the 
slightest  chance  of  doing  good,  he  sacrificed 
both  time  and  money  in  order  to  gratify  his 
benevolence.  In  this  spirit  he  responded  to 
every  call  upon  him,  and  delivered  lectures 
to  poor  people,  and  to  ragged  schoolboys. 
In  this  spirit,  he  was  never  tired  of  lecturing 
to  medical  students  on  the  sacredness  of  the 
profession  on  which  they  w^ere  shortly  to  en- 
ter, and  of  urging  them  to  prosecute  their 
studies  with  the  self-sacrifice  of  love,  and 
the  energy  of  philanthropy. 

It  was  universally  regretted  that  one  of  the 
toost  gifted  men  in  Scotland  should  rely  for 
subsistence  on  uncertain  sources  of  income, 
and  that  science  should  lose  the  great  results 
which  he  would  be  certain  to  arrive  at,  if  his 
opportunities  were  equal  to  his  zeal.  He  re- 
ceived no  professorship,  because,  although 
theoretically  and  practically  religious,  he 
could  not  take  the  requisite  test.  Most  of 
his  valuable  experiments  were  accomplished 
at  his  private  cost.  He  said,  on  one  occa- 
sion, alluding  to  the  treatment  by  govern- 
ment of  men  of  science, — ''  If  her  gracious 
majesty  would  give  us  some  hard  cash,  we 
should  not  mind  lotting  the  artists  pocket 
the  stars  and  ribbons.  There  is  a  petty 
German  duke  enabling  Liebig  to  beat  all 
the  English  chemists  hollow.  If  a  tithe  of 
what  is  spent  on  masquerades  and  trump- 
ery, dogs  and  stables,  were  granted  to  some 
school  or  university,  to  fit  up,  and  keep  in 
existence,  a  well-appointed  laboratory,  the 
whole  country  would  be  the  gainer.  Liebig 
is  a  man  of  genius,  of  the  highest  order,  and 
would  unfold  himself,  though  he  had  not  a 
6i?:pence  ;  but  he  could  not  have  reached  the 
eminence  ho  has  done  had  not  money  in  suf- 
ficiency been  supplied  him.  Here,  our  very 
professors  can  scarcely  keep  life  in  them. 
Chairs  are  not  worth  having,  even  as  sources 
of  income,  and  there  is  no  surplus  to  spend 
on  experiments." 

Again  and  again,  during  these  arduous 
years,  Wilson  relapsed  into  illness ;  again 
and  again  he  recovered.  He  was  a  mystery 
■  to  his  medical  attendants,  who  could  not 
fathom  a  tenacity  of  live,  which  rose  from 
the  indomitable  ivill  of  the  man,  conquer- 
ing even  physical  debility.  On  one  occa- 
sion, while  dragging  his  weak  frame  about 


the  shore  at  Rothsay,  he  overstrained  his 
arm,  "fetumbled,  and  broke  the  bone  near  the 
shoulder  ;  the  bone  was  set,  and  he  bore  his 
new  sufi'ering  like  a  stoic.  He  would  fall 
back,  unable  to  move  a  limb  for  some  weeks, 
and  as  suddenly,  would  re-appear  in  the  lec- 
ture-room, bravely  bearing  the  immense 
load  of  professional  and  literary  labor. 
Bronchitis  and  dyspepsia  were  added  to  his 
other  maladies.  He  worked  on.  Again,  he  , 
was  one  night  awakened  by  the  rupture  of 
a  bloodvessel,  occasioning  great  loss  of 
blood.  Unwilling  to  forego  duty,  or  to  ren- 
der his  relations  uneasy,  he  breakfasted  with 
the  family  next  morning,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  and  actually  lectured  twice  that 
day,  although  his  white,  ghastly  face  filled 
his  hearers  with  fear.  The  next  night 
haemorrhage  returned:  and,  unable  to  call 
assistance,  he  lay  helpless  till  morning,  "  sur- 
rounded by  the  spirits  of  those  of  the  family 
who  had  gone  before."  In  the  morning, 
medical  aid  was  called  in,  and  his  life  was 
saved  with  great  difficulty.     He  worked  on. 

At  last,  the  long-delayed  recognition  of 
his  services  came.  In  1854,  Government 
founded  the  Scottish  Industrial  Exhibition, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  Director  ;  and 
created  for  him  the  chair  of  Technology  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  In  these  new 
fields  he  labored  con  amore;  but  struggling 
with  perpetual  embarrassments,  till  his 
death,  on  the  22d  of  November,  1859.  He 
died  rather  suddenly  from  pleurisy,  induced 
by  bleeding  of  the  lungs  ;  but  the  wonder 
of  his  medical  attendants  was,  that  he  had 
survived  so  long.  He  was  honored  by  a 
public  funeral.  The  gloom  cast  over  Edin- 
burgh by  his  death  communicated  itself  to 
high  and  low.  Perhaps  no  man  ever  made 
himself  more  beloved  than  he  liad  done ; 
among  his  friends,  by  the  sweetness  and 
vigor  01  his  mind,  and  among  the  citizens 
generally,  by  his  private  charity  and  public 
spirit. 

Thus  died,  at  the  early  age  of  forty,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  to  whom  Scot- 
land has  given  birth.  The  loss  science  has 
suffered  by  his  early  decease  cannot  be  too 
highly  estimated.  Of  liis  scientific  re- 
searches, of  his  literary  career,  we  have  not 
thought  fit  to  speak  particularly  here.  His 
life  was  better  than  his  books,  better  than 
all  homilies.  He  was  the  sweetest-minded 
man  of  whom  we  have  ever  read. 
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As  an  instance  of  the  pains  he  took  to  arrive 
at  satisfactory  conclusions,  we  may  mention 
that,  while  preparing  his  report  on  Color 
Blindness,  he  examined  in  two  years  no  less 
than  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
persons,  and  subsequently  a  much  larger 
number.  By  virtue  of  researches  like  these, 
he  was  able  to  publish  most  startling  statis- 
tics. He  ascertained  that  one  in  every  twenty 
persons  has  an  imperfect  appreciation  of 
color,  and  that  the  number  who  are  so  color- 
blind as  to  mistake  red  for  green,  brown  for 
green,  and  even  red  for  black,  is  one  in  fifty. 
He  consequently  advised  that  persons  with 


this  defect  should  be  excluded  from  certain 
callings  and  professions  ;  such  as  those  of  the 
railway  servant  and  the  sailor,  who  are  liable 
to  cause  serious  loss  to  life  and  property  by 

i  confounding  the  colors  of  flags  and  signal 

i  lamps. 

I     The  book  from  which  we  have  gathered  the 

I  above  narrative  is  the  work  of  a  surviving 

I  sister  of  Dr.  Wilson ;  but  it  is  free  from 
partiality,  the  common  vice  of  biographies 
written  by  near  relations.  The  story  is 
principally  told  by  means  of  correspondence, 
the  chief  business  of  the  biographer  being 

I  to  collate  and    comment    on   the  facts    so 

,  vouched  for. 


Death  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  Father. 
— Charlotte  Bronte's  father  is  dead.  On  the 
7th  of  June  he  fell  asleep  in  the  weird  old  par- 
sonage of  Haworth,  closing  his  eyes  on  the 
hearthstone  where  the  three  lovely  women  who 
made  his  name  glorious  sat  but  a  little  while 
ago,  dreaming  inscrutably  over  the  wonderful 
world  within  them,  and  whence  they  passed  one 
by  one,  their  fragile  shapes  seeming  rather  to 
fade  slowly  than  die  quickly,  like  the  common 
lot.  Eighty-four  years  old,  and,  but  for  that  faith- 
ful son-in-law  Nic-holls,  who  looks  to  us  in  read- 
ing of  him  move  like  a  protraction  of  Charlotte's 
life  than  a  separate  existence — but  for  him  and 
the  servants,  all  alone  !  We  may  believe  or  dis- 
believe the  stories  of  his  iron  sternness,  he  may 
have  fired  himself  off  in  pistol-cartridges  from 
the  back-door  step,  ho  may  liave  torn  taffeta 
gowns,  he  may  have  been  a  gloomy  companion 
for  three  motherless  women  and  a  gifted,  reck- 
less, unbalanced  son — we  forget  all  that  now — 
he  outlived  one  of  the  rarest  families  that  were 
over  born  to  man.  All  that  we  know  of  him  is 
known  because  he  was  the  fatlier  of  Currer,  Ac- 
ton, and  Ellis  Bell,  of  Patrick  the  younger,  dead 
in  his  despairing  youth,  after  a  life  of  wild,  bril- 
liant misery,  for  wliich  no  philosopher  in  the 
tangled  organism  of  morbid  nature  could  dream 
of  holding  him  responsible.  The  Rev.  Patrick 
Bronte  was  born  on  tiie  saint's  day  which  gave 
him  his  name,  in  the  year  1777.  A  brief  but 
unutterably  fascinating  history,  with  an  end 
which  saddens  us,  jx^t  makes  us  still  more  glad. 
Id  is  impossible  to  feel  overbalancing  regret  at 
tlic  death  of  the  last  Bronte.  We  rejoice  that 
there  is  none  living  to  bear  that  name  which  al- 
ways meant  misery  and  spiritual  unlicalth,  while 
it  portended  genius  and  glory.  It  is  as  if  we 
saw  a  galaxy  of  glorious  stars,  and  knew  that 
while  irhcy  shone  they  were  burning  in  a  bitter 
conscious  pain.  We  might  sorrow  for  ourselves 
when  they  dimmed  and  went  out  in  wiiite  ashes  ; 
but  for  their  sakes  we  should  rejoice.  It  is  a 
beneficent  law  of  nature  that  no  morbid  growth, 
however  splendid,  propagates  itself  through  gen- 


erations of  unhealth  and  agony.  And  we  would 
have  no  more  of  the  Brontes  left  us  than  dwells 
in  their  immortal  books. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


SQUIRTO   GENTIL! 

A  Gush  of  Poetry  that  welled  forth  from  a  Senti- 
mental Being  offer  taking  a  Turkish  Bath. 

Air—"  Spirto  Gentil." 

Sqxtirto  gentil ! 

Pleasant  to  feel, 

From  head  to  heel, 

Squirto  gentil ! 

Exquisite  souse 

Is  that  cold  water  douse  : 

How  it  braces  each  limb 

Of  stout  and  of  slim  : 

And  sets  u])  one's  muscle 

For  workaday  bustle. 

How  it  quickens  the  brain, 

Brings  it  vigor  again. 

And  fits  it  anew 

For  the  work  it  must  do. 

Health-restorer,  life-giver, 

How  it  freshens  the  liver, 

And  relieves  at  a  toucli 

Men  who've  dined  out  too  much. 

'Stead  of  taking  blue  pill 

When  you  chance  to  feel  ill, 

A  Turkish  bath  take, 

In  the  hot  room  go  bake. 

'Twill  do  3'ou  great  good 

To  be  soaped  and  shampooed ; 

And  although  I  dare  say 

That  you  wash  every  day, 

You'll  come  away  clean 

As  you  never  have  been. 

Then  ere  leaving  the  house 

You've  that  exquisite  douse. 

Like  a  fine  cooling  rain, 

Good  for  body  and  brain. 

Quite  a  new  man  you'll  feel 

Through  that  squirto  gentil ! 

— Punch. 
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From  The  Danville  Quarterly  Review.  *     i 
STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

I.  Civil  War. — Influence  upon  it,  of  the  Idea 

of  the  Restoration  of  the  Union.  ! 

II.  The  long  and  terrible  reign  of  Parties.  | 

Majestic  Re-appearance  of  the  Nation  on 
the  scene  of  Affairs.  Great  Truths  ac- 
cepted, and  to  be  maintained. 

III.  Duty  of  the  Nation  to  loyal  citizens  in 
the  Seceded  States.  Their  subjection 
to  a  Reign  of  Terror.  Alleged  unan- 
imity in  the  Seceded  States. 

IV.  The  Seceded  States  may  return  to  the 
Union  —  or  the  Secession  Party  may 
maintain  their  Revolt  by  Arms.  The 
War  one  of  Self-Preservation  on  the 
part  of  the  Nation.  Not  aggressive  and 
against  the  South  —  but  defensive  and 
against  Secessionists.  Supposing  the 
Triumph  of  the  Secessionists ;  insuper- 
able difficulties.  Every  benefit  contem- 
plated by  Secession,  defeated  by  the 
War  into  which  it  plunged.  Restora- 
tion to  the  Union  the  true  Result. 

V.  Miscalculations  of  Secession.      Miscar- 

riage, as  to  a  "  United  South."  And  as 
to  a  *•  Divided  North."  And  as  to  the 
temper,  and  purpose  of  the  Nation. 
And  as  to  Expansion,  the  Slave  Trade, 
Free  Trade,  Boundless  Prosperity,  Cot- 
ton Monopoly.  Secession  a  frightful 
and  incalculable  Mistake. 

VI.  The  Border  Slave  States.  State  of  Par- 
ties in  1860.  Sudden  and  secret  Revo- 
lution in  Virginia.  Proboble  eff'ects, 
political  and  military.  -Western  Vir- 
ginia. Central  Mountain  Route  to  the 
Central  South.  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Missouri.  The  Original  States  —  the 
States  carved  out  of  them  —  the  Pur- 
chased States.  Kentucky,  her  position, 
peril,  temper,  purpose. 

VII.  General  Conclusion. 

I.  Civil  War.    Influence  upon  it,  of  the  Idea  of  the 

Restoration  of  the  Union. 

The  American  people  are  in  the  midst  of 
civil  war.  That  calamity  which,  in  the  just 
and  almost  universal  judgment  of  mankind, 
is  the  direst  which  can  befall  nations,  has  | 
already  covered  our  country  with  its  terrible 
shadow  ;  and  the  gloom  thickens  from  day 
to  day,  portending  a  conflict  as  frightful  as 
it  is  repulsive — whose  issues   are,  in  many  I 

*  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Breckenridge,  and  ' 
other  Protessors  in  Danville  Theological  Seminary,  j 
and  in  the  College  there,  and  by  other  clergymen  \ 
in  the  neighborhood.  This  article  is  by  Dr.  Breck-  I 
enridge,  who  is  the  uncle  of  the  late  Vice  Presi-  ! 
ident, — the  candidate  of  the  secessionists  in  the  I 
Presidential  Election. 


respects,  hardly  less  uncertain  than  they  may 
be  vast.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  armed 
men  are  hastening  to  slay  each  other — led  by 
captains  many  of  whom  are  worthy  to  com- 
mand heroes,  and  provided  with  every  means 
of  mutual  destruction  which  the  science  and 
skill  of  the  age  can  devise.  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  have  already  been  ex- 
pended in  these  immense  and  fatal  prepara- 
tions :  and  so  thoroughly  is  the  most  war- 
like of  all  races  aroused,  and  so  completely 
are  the  exigencies  of  the  times  held  to  de- 
mand of  every  man  a  complete  readiness  to 
defend  all  that  he  is  not  willing  to  surrender, 
that,  at  whatever  cost,  every  one  capable  of 
bearing  arms  will  be  armed,  and  will  use  his 
arms  with  deadly  eflect,  according  as  the 
course  of  events  may  seduce  or  oblige  him  to» 
do  so.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  some  won- 
derful interposition  of  God,  or  some  sudden 
and  heroic  impulse  falling  upon  the  people, 
may  even  yet  avert  the  terrible  catastrophe, 
and  arrest  the  destruction  even  as  it  is  ready 
to  descend.  It  is  equally  possible  that,  be- 
fore these  lines  are  printed,  great  armies 
which  already  face  each  other,  may  have 
fought  one  of  those  bloody  and  decisive  bat- 
tles, whose  issues  determine  the  fate  not  only 
of  wars,  but  of  ages.  Ignorant  of  all  the 
future,  and  imperfectly  informed  concerning 
passing  events,  it  becomes  us  to  speak  with 
moderation  and  candor  of  the  prospects  be- 
fore us.  Penetrated  with  the  deepest  sor- 
row at  the  mournful,  though  it  be  in  many 
respects  sublime,  scene  which  our  country 
presents,  we  would  forbear  to  speak  at  all,  if 
it  were  not  that  the  general  tenor  of  what 
we  purpose  to  utter,  is  designed  to  keep  alive 
in  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen  the  convic- 
tion that  the  whole  country  may,  even  yet, 
be  restored  ;  and  to  influence,  so  far  as  any 
thing  we  can  do  may  influence,  the  conduct 
of  all  these  terrible  afliairs,  to  that  end,  and 
by  that  idea.  It  is  this  which  is  the  burden 
of  all  we  have  hitherto  said  and  done — it  is 
this  which  justifies  nearly  any  eff'ort,  any  sac- 
rifice, any  suflfering  on  the  part  of  the  nation 
— it  is  this  which  we  must  keep  before  the 
minds  of  men  if  we  would  preserve  our  coun- 
trymen from  turning  savages,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  civil  war  upon  which  we  have 
entered,  and  for  the  prosecution  of  which 
such  enormous  preparations  are  m,adeby  both 
parties. 
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II.  The  long  f\nd  terrible  reign  of  Parties.  Majes- 
tic l>e-appearance  of  tlie  Nation  on  the  scene  of 
Atiairs.  Great  Truths  accepted,  and  to  be 
maintained. 

1.  For  a  long  course  of  years  political  par- 
ties, sectional  factions,  and  the  clamor  of 
demagogues,  had  given  that  sort  of  political 
education  to  the  people,  and  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  men  with  that  description  of  po- 
litical ideas  and  desires,  that  the  nation — 
the  mighty  American  Nation  —  had  disap- 
peared from  the  area  of  our  general  politics. 
It  had  been  for  a  ^vhole  generation  Whig,  and 
Democrat,  and  Republican,  and  Know-Noth- 
ing,  and  Secessionist,  and  Abolitionist,  and 
Fire-Eater;  the  people  rent,  and  confused, 
and  maddened — fraud  and  violence  reigning 
in  the  heated  canvasses  and  elections — and 

« the  most  shameless  corruption  spreading  like 
a  pestilence  amongst  public  men.  The  glori- 
ous Nation  had  disappeared  utterly,  as  the 
controlling  element  in  national  affairs  ; — so 
utterly,  that  a  President  of  the  United  States 
was  found  capable  of  conniving — whether 
through  timidity,  through  folly,  through  im- 
becility, or  through  corruption  let  posterity 
decide — at  the  ruin  of  the  nationality  which 
his  Government  represented,  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  Constitution  by  virtue  of  which 
it  existed.  So  utterly,  that  a  revolt  openly 
conducted  in  flagrant  contempt  of  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Constitution,  and  the  nation,  and 
attended  in  all  its  stages  by  innumerable 
acts  of  war — was  allowed  to  spread  from 
state  to  state,  without  the  slightest  attempt 
of  the  nation,  or  any  one  representing  it,  to 
make  itself  felt  or  even  heard  ;  until  the  vast 
extent  of  the  revolt,  and  the  great  number 
of  states  on  which  the  partisans  of  it  had 
seized,  became  the  chief  embarrassment  in 
dealing  with  it  at  all,  and  the  main  plea  with 
timid  statesmen  why  the  degraded  nation 
should  accept  its  own  destruction,  as  a  fact 
fully  accomplished. 

2.  That  mighty  Nation  has  re-appeared 
once  more  on  the  theatre  of  affairs.  All 
thoughtful  men  knew  that  such  a  destruc- 
tion as  was  attempted,  could  not  be  accom- 
plished by  war  on  one  side,  without  begetting 
war  on  the  other  side.  It  may  be  consid- 
ered madness  in  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment to  have  preferred  the  bombardment  of 
Fort  Sumter,  to  its  peaceful  surrender  in 
three  days  through  starvation.  But  it  Was 
a  choice  precisely  in  the  spirit  of  every  act 
towards  the  American  nation  and  its  Gov- 


ernment, which  had  characterized  the  whole 
previous  course  of  the  revolt,  and  which  has 
marked  the  whole  treatment  extended  to 
Union  men  in  every  seceding  state,  to  the 
present  moment.  It  was  possible  to  have 
divided  the  Ameiican  nation  peaceably,  into 
two  or  more  nations,  by  the  consent  of  the 
American  people,  and  the  change  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  But  it  was  not,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  possible  to  rend  it  by 
a  military  revolt,  characterized  by  a  spirit 
of  contemptuous  and  reckless  violence,  alike 
illegal,  unjust,  and  fatal,  without  arousing 
the  outraged  nation,  and  bringing  all  the 
mighty  questions  at  issue,  to  that  arbitra- 
ment of  arms  which  the  secessionists  had 
chosen — and  by  which,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other of  violence,  they  have  achieved  every 
conquest  they  have  made.  We  are  not  par- 
tisans of  the  present  National  Administra- 
tion, and  have  no  adequate  means  of  form- 
ing an  opinion,  as  to  whether  the  particular 
occasion  and  moment — or  whether  earlier, 
or  whether  later,  occasions  and  times — were 
best  suited  for  armed  resistance  by  it,  to  the 
progress  of  the  great  military  revolt,  whose 
avowed  objects  were  the  destruction  of  the 
Government,  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  ruin  of  the  nation.  W^hat  we 
wish  to  signalize  is  the  majestic  re-appear- 
ance of  the  American  Nation  in  the  mighty 
scene — the  simultaneous  perishing  of  all 
factions,  and  disappearance  of  all  parties  but 
the  party  of  the  nation,  and  the  party  of  se- 
cession— and  the  unanimous  conviction  of 
all  American  citizens  loyal  to  their  country, 
that  the  National  Government  is  the  true 
and  only  lawful  representative  of  the  nation 
itself.  With  almost  absolute  unanimity  the 
twenty  millions  of  people  in  the  nineteen 
Northern  States  ;  the  great  majority  of  the 
four  millions  of  white  persons,  in  the  five 
Border  Slave  States  ;  and,  as  we  firmly  be- 
lieve, a  very  large  portion  of  the  four  mil- 
lions of  white  people  in  the  remaining  ten 
Slave  States,  though  now  cruelly  oppressed 
and  silenced,  cordially  recognize  these  great 
truths,  and  will  maintain  them — namely, 
that  the  American  people  are  a  nation — 
that  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  supreme  in  this  nation — that  the 
Federal  Government  is  the  true  and  only  le- 
gal representative  of  this  nation,  charged 
with  the  defence  of  its  safety,  the  execution 
of  its  laws,  and  the  protection  of  its  liber- 
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ties — in  the  execution  of  ■whicli  duties  it  is 
bound  to  repel  force  by  force.  Nothing  can 
give  greater  intensity  to  the  facts  and  prin- 
ciples to  which  the  foregoing  statements  re- 
late, than  a  comparison  of  what  has  occurred 
in  all  the  states  which  have  seceded,  with 
what  has  occurred  in  all  those  which  have 
not  seceded — touching  the  means  by  which 
the  revolutionists  have  gained  the  mastery 
and  silenced  opposition  in  the  former,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  nation  has  sponta- 
neously roused  itself  in  its  own  defence  in 
the  latter. 

III.  Duty  of  the  Nation  to  loyal  citizens  in  the  se- 
ceded States.  Their  subjection  to  a  Keign  of 
Terror.  Alleged  unanimity  in  the  seceded 
States. 

1.  Next  in  importance  to  the  clear  appre- 
hension of  the  duty,  which  every  loyal  citi- 
zen of  the  nation  owes  to  the  National 
Government,  in  this  most  painful  crisis — 
concerning  which  we  have  just  endeavored 
to  disclose  the  enthusiastic  conviction  of  the 
nation  itself;  is  an  equally  clear  apprehen- 
sion of  the  duty  which  the  nation  owes  to 
loyal  citizens  in  those  states  in  which  the 
revolutionary  party  has  gained  the  ascen- 
dency, or  in  which  that  party  may  hereafter 
gain  it.  This  latter  question,  as  far  as  we 
know,  seems  not,  as  yet,  to  have  been  fully 
considered  or  determined  by  the  General 
Government.  The  secession  party  seems  to 
have  decided  it  at  once,  and  according  to  its 
violent  instincts ;  and  not  only  does  their 
unanimous  judgment  demand  of  them  exile, 
death,  or  conversion — but  their  legal  authori- 
ties are  reputed  to  be  prompt,  and  their 
ubiquitous  committees  of  vigilance  very 
vehement  in  the  execution  of  a  code — nearly 
as  simple  and  efficacious  as  that  of  Mahomet 
himself.  There  is  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  actual  majority  of  votes  was  cast 
against  the  secessionists  in  several  states 
upon  which  they  have  seized ;  that  in  sev- 
eral others  held  by  them,  such  a  majority 
would  have  been  cast,  if  an  opportunity  had 
been  allowed ;  that  in  not  one  of  those  states 
has  there  been  a  true  and  fair  popular  rati- 
fication of  secession  ;  that  before  the  actual 
commencement  of  armed  resistance  on  a 
large  scale  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
actual  majority  of  the  people  in  the  Confed- 
erate States,  taken  as  a  body,  was  hostile  to 
secession  ;  and  that,  undeniably,  a  certain 
number,  and  that  considerable,  of  loyal  citi- 


zens, are  in  every  one  of  those  states.  Al- 
lowing that  a  state  of  things  even  tolerably 
near  to  that  contained  in  the  foregoing  state- 
ment exists — nothing  seems  to  us  more  clear 
than  that  the  American  people,  and  by  con- 
sequence the  Federal  Government,  are  bound 
to  put  forth  their  utmost  strength  for  the 
protection  of  American  citizens  situated  as 
persons  loyal  to  the  Union  are  believed  to  be 
in  every  state  that  has  seceded.  Questions 
of  property,  questions  of  rights  of  various 
kinds,  questions  of  profit  and  advantage — 
may  be  compromised  or  even  gracefully  sur- 
rendered on  many  occasions.  But  no  Gov- 
ernment —  no  people  —  no  gentleman  — no 
Christian,  can  withdraw  protection  and  sup- 
port from  those  who  are  bound  to  them  by 
the  most  sacred  and  tender  mutual  ties,  and 
leave  them  to  be  degraded,  oppressed,  and 
persecuted — without  atrocious  iniquity  and 
boundless  degradation.  It  seems  to  us  that 
it  would  be  transparently  clear,  even  if  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  in  every  one  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  were  decided  secessionists 
—  that  they  should  be  required  to  treat  the 
loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States,  found 
casually  amongst  them,  much  more  those 
resident  amongst  them  upon  the  sudden  out- 
break of  revolt,  with  justice  and  humanity. 
If,  however,  it  is  really  true  that  the  seces- 
sionists are  the  minority  in  many  of  those 
states,  upon  which  they  have  seized  by 
superior  organization,  and  the  suddenness 
and  violence  of  their  proceedings  ;  then,  un- 
doubtedly, the  duty  of  the  nation  is  as  ob- 
vious to  deliver  those  states  from  such  a  des- 
potism, as  it  would  be  if  their  oppressors 
were  foreign  invaders.  In  like  manner,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  fur- 
I  nisli  all  the  munitions  of  war  to  its  loyal 
citizens  residing  in  states  where  it  is  neces- 
sary for  them  to  defend,  by  arms,  their  loy- 
alty to  the  Union,  against  armed  conspiracies 
seeking  to  force  them  into  secession. 

2.  Peaceable  revolutions  are  made  by  vot- 
ing ;  and  the  fundamental  principle  of  republi- 
can government  —  which  the  nation  is  bound 
by  the  Constitution  to  guarantee  to  every 
state — is  that  the  majority  of  those  entitled 
to  vote — and  not  an  armed  faction — repre- 
sents the  sovereignty.  It  would  be  curious 
to  compare  the  universal  contempt  for  pop- 
ular rights  and  institutions,  and  for  all  the 
principles  and  usages  of  American  freedom, 
which  has   so   conspicuously  distinguished 
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the  career  of  this  secession  revolution — since 
the  aristocratic  minority  has  got  possession 
of  power ;  with  the   theory    of    "  Concur- 
rent Majorities,"  so  carefully  elaborated  by 
their   first   apostle,    Mr.    Calhoun,    for   the 
special  protection  of  the  rights  of  minorities  | 
in  free  governments.     Widely  different  from  1 
the  principle  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  theory,  is  that  ■ 
now  reduced  to  practice  in  the  seceded  states  I 
by  getting  together  a  certain  number  of  per-  \ 
sons  called  a  "  Convention  " — in  whom  the  ' 
sovereignty  of  the  people  is  supposed  to  re-  ; 
side  in  a  permanent  and  manageable  form  ;  ; 
bodies   wliich  in  the  revolted   states  have  : 
been  converted  into  secret,  permanent,  and 
irresponsible  engines,  first  of  revolution,  and 
then  of  despotism.     AVe  do  not  speak  of  the 
suppression  of  such  desperate  substitutes  for 
republican  government ;  nor  will  we  stop  to 
point  out  how  fatally  such  proceedings  re- 
veal the  anarchy  from  which  they  take  their 
rise,  and  the  military  despotism  in  the  future 
to  which  they  unerringly  point.      What  we 
have  to  urge  is,  the  solemn  duty  of  the  nation 
to  protect  loyal  minorities,  much  more  loyal 
majorities,  against  the  ferocious  proceedings 
already  made  manifest  under  the  workings 
of  these  institutions  ;  and  to  warn  those  yet 
free  from  their  pitiless  grasp,  to  prepare  for 
slavery  before  they  rush  into  the  power  of 
such  rulers. 

3.  Nor  is  it  out  of  place  to  remind  those 
who  clamor  incessantly  about  the  unanimity 
of  the  South,  and  the  folly  and  wickedness 
of  attempting  to  resist  the  settled  purpose  of 
a  whole  people  who  have  resolved  to  leave  a 
Union  which  they  detest ;  that  the  nation 
does  not  believe  in  either  the  alleged  "  unan- 
imity," or  the  proclaimed  *'  fixed  purpose." 
Doubtless  it  is  true,  that  the  peculiar  no- 
tions of  exclusive  loyalty  to  the  state  we  live 
in,  which  prevail  extensively  in  the  South- 
ern States — have  caused  many  loyal  people 
to  submit  to  the  despotism  which  forced 
them  into  secession  ;  and  state  pride,  affec- 
tion for  our  native  land,  and  many  other 
considerations,  have  swelled  the  ranks  of  the 
army  of  the  secessionists,  since  war  on  a 
large  scale,  and  imminent  peril  to  their  cause 
suddenly  and  most  unexpectedly  met  them 
in  their  violent  career.  But  the  American 
people,  in  this  great  crisis  of  their  destiny, 
have  solemn  duties  to  perform — and  have  a 
right  to  be  satisfied  that  they  are  truly  in- 
formed, before  they  take  steps  which  they 


may  never  be  able  to  retrace.  The  Ameri- 
can people  fervently  desire  the  entire  restor- 
ation of  the  Union,  with  the  entire  consent 
of  all  the  secession  states.  And  they  firmly 
believe  that  result — attended  by  the  total 
overthrow  of  the  secession  faction — would 
immediately  succeed  a  reaction  in  the  South 
not  the  tenth  part  as  great  as  that  which  has 
just  occurred  in  the  North — not  greater,  in- 
deed, than  the  one,  in  an  opposite  direction, 
which  has  occurred  throughout  the  South, 
within  half  a  year.  It  is,  just  now,  a  ques- 
tion of  testimony  first,  and  then  of  duty 
founded  thereon ; — a  question,  not  between 
the  South  and  the  North ;  but  between  a 
nation  of  some  twenty-six  or  seven  millions, 
and  an  active  faction,  possibly  under  one 
million,  in  revolt  against  it. 

IV.  The  Seceded  States  may  return  to  the  Union, 
or  the  Secession  Par/t/  may  maintain  their  Re- 
volt by  Arnir,  The  Wiir  one  of  Self-Preserva- 
tion,  on  the  l*art  of  the  Nation.  Not  aggressive 
and  against  the  Soutli  —  but  defensive  and 
against  Secessionists.  Supposing  tlie  Triumph 
of  the  Secessionists;  insuperable  Difficulties. 
P^very  beuefit  contemplated  by  Secession,  de- 
feated by  the  War  into  Avhich  it  plunged. 
Restoration  to  the  Union  the  true  Result. 

1.  We  have  already  said  that  the  issues 
of  this  unnatural  war,  are  in  many  respects 
as  uncertain  as  they  will  probably  be  vast. 
Contingently,  however,  the  most  immediate 
and  direct  issue  of  it,  can  have  but  one,  of 
two  results.    Either  the  seceded  states  must 
return  to  their  loyalty  to  the  nation,  and 
their  position  as    members   of  the   United 
States  of  America  ;  or  the  Secession  Party 
must  be  able  to  vindicate  by  arms  the  course 
upon  which  they  have  entereiJ,  and,  main- 
taining the  independence  of  as  many  of  the 
states  as  may  finally  adhere  to  them,  those 
states  must  be  acknowledged  by  the  Ameri- 
I  can  people  and  Government  as  a  separate 
I  nation.     Of  course,  there  can  be  no  such  re- 
'  suit  as  the  conquest  of  the  seceded  states, 
I  and  the  holding  them  as   provinces  or  ter- 
I  ritories,  by  the  Federal  Government.     Such 
!  an  attempt  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  possi- 
!  ble — nor  to  be  entertained,  for  a  moment, 
I  even  if  it  were  possible,  as  a  permanent  pol- 
;  icy — but,  beyond  all    this,  even  if  it  were 
I  politic  and  easy,  it  would  be  even  more  ab- 
horrent, if  possible,  than  secession  itself,  to 
I  the  feelings  of  the  American  people,  and  the 
i  principles  of  American  liberty.     Which  of 
these  issues  will  be  realized  depends,  appar- 
I  ently,  on  the  event  of  the  war  :  concerning 
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wliich  we  will  add  something  presently,  see- 
ing the  probabilities  of  that  event  ought  to 
be  a  very  weighty  consideration  with  both 
parties  to  it.  In  the  mean  time  let  it  be  ob- 
served, that  the  mere  statement  of  the  case 
makes  it  manifest  that  the  war  entered  upon 
by  the  nation,  not  as  one  of  aggression  and 
conquest,  but  one  of  self-defence  and  self- 
preservation,  can  be  conducted  only  as  war 
upon  the  secession  party  and  Government — 
and  not  as  war  against  the  people  of  the 
South;  a  war,  therefore,  which  would  end 
of  itself,  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  secession 
party,  and  the  suppression  of  the  Confeder- 
ate Government  erected  by  that  party. 

2.  Upon  the  happening  of  such  an  event, 
which  certainly  is  possible,  perhaps  highly 
probable,  the  allegation  is  that  no  people — 
no  South — would  remain  to  reconstruct  so- 
ciety and  government,  and  restore  the  se- 
ceded states  to  their  place  in  the  Union. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  want  of  faith 
in  all  such  extravagant  statements ;  an  in- 
credulity fortified  by  the  whole  career  of  the 
revolt,  both  in  its  method  of  usurping  power, 
and  in  its  method  of  producing  unanimity 
afterwards  ;  to  which  must  be  added  the  un- 
deniable proofs  existing  in  public  acts  and 
records,  in  popular  movements  and  votes,  in 
numberless  private  communications,  in  the 
persecutions  lavishly  inflicted  upon  thou- 
sands of  persons,  and  in  the  seductions 
habitually  employed  against  every  doubtful, 
and  the  menaces  against  every  loyal,  citizen. 
What  is  now  passing  in  Tennessee  and  Vir- 
ginia, while  we  write,  is  full  of  significance 
as  to  what  might  be  expected  if  the  array  of 
the  secessionists  were  driven  out  of  those 
states.  What  happened,  months  ago,  in  va- 
rious Southern  States  in  which  that  party 
succeeded  in  establishing  their  despotism — 
and  what  has  recently  happened  in  Mary- 
land, Missouri,  and  Kentucky,  Avhere  their 
desperate  efi'orts  failed — is  conclusive  as  to 
the  great  fact,  that  the  mass  of  the  commu- 
nity everywhere  needed  only  to  have  been 
wisely  and  bravely  led,  to  have  conquered 
what  seems  to  have  been,  almost  everywhere 
that  it  existed,  a  faction  of  the  minority. 
What  made  it  powerful,  was  its  long  previ- 
ous training — its  activity  and  daring  at  a 
moment  of  great  popular  discontent,  morti- 
fication, and  alarm — and  the  fatal  connivance 
of  Mr.  Buchanan,  rendered  decisive  by  the 
active  co-operation  with  the  revolt,  of  those 
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members  of  his  Cabinet  whose  positions  had 
given  them  special  opportunities  to  promote 
its  organization  and  its  first  acts.  It  h^d, 
originally,  no  element  of  a  national  move- 
ment— it  has  now  no  aspect  of  a  national 
revolution.  And,  in  our  judgment,  the  mo- 
ment it  encounters  signal  defeat,  a  counter- 
revolution will  set  in,  that  will  strip  it  of  all 
that  did  not  belong  to  it  in  its  first  stages  j 
and  under  just  and  wise  treatment,  will  event- 
ually restore  to  the  Union  every  seceded 
statej  not  excepting  South  Carolina  itself. 
For  ourselves,  and  Ave  believe  in  this  we  utter 
the  sentiments  of  the  whole  nation,  we  desire 
for  the  people  in  the  states  now  held  iu 
armed  opposition  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment, nothing  worse  than  their  complete  de- 
liverance from  the  iron  despotism  of  a  dis- 
loyal and  frantic  party,  and  their  speedy  and 
complete  restoration,  in  perfect  equality  and 
renewed  fraternity,  to  all  the  glory  of  our 
common  nationality,  and  all  the  blessings  of 
our  true  and  regulated  freedom. 

3.  Supposing  we  are  mistaken  in  the  es- 
sential conditions  by  which  the  foregoing 
result  is  to  be  obtained,  there  remains  only 
the  alternative  of  the  triumph  of  the  revolt 
over  the  nation,  and  the  permanent  inde- 
pendence of  the  seceded  states.  We  do 
not  propose  to  discuss,  at  this  time,  the 
consequences  of  such  a  division  of  the  na- 
tion— but  only  to  look  calmly  at  some  of 
the  most  obvious  difficulties  of  its  accom- 
plishment. And  in  the  very  front  of  all 
these,  is  the  question  of  the  ability  of  the 
secession  party,  either  to  obtain  from  the 
consent  of  the  nation,  the  concession  of  the 
independence  of  the  Confederate  States,  or 
its  ability  to  wrest  it  from  the  nation  by 
arms.  The  question  of  that  consent  is  a 
question  of  peace,  not  of  war;  a  question 
which  the  secession  party  disdained  even  to 
discuss  before  they  flew  to  arms;  a  ques- 
tion which  will,  hereafter,  depend  essentially 
upon  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  wishes 
of  the  states  now  under  the  dominion  of  that 
party,  after  the  war  is  ended.  The  great 
principle  on  which  the  consent  of  the  nation 
could,  in  any  circumstances  be  given,  is 
precisely  opposite  to  the  great  principle  on 
which  this  revolt  proceeds  ;  namely,  venera- 
tion for  popular  rights  and  the  popular  will. 
What  view  the  people  of  the  South  may 
take  of  their  rights,  and  what  may  be  their 
will  touching  their  erection  into  a  separate 
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nation — are  questions  which  may  be  very 
greatly  affected  by  the  progress  of  events — 
acftl  the  decision  of  which,  by  themselves, 
may  be  very  various,  according  as  they  are 
in  circumstances  which  allow  them  to  vote 
and  act  freely,  or,  which  oblige  them  to  vote 
and  act  under  a  ubiquitous  military  despot- 
ism, administered  by  armed  revolutionary 
committees  of  vigilance.  What  is  passing 
now  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee — what  has 
passed  in  every  state  that  has  already  se- 
ceded— what  was  attempted  in  Maryland, 
Kentucky,  and  Missouri — would  not,  in  all 
probability,  be  taken — by  a  great  nation 
loyal  to  popular  rights,  and  full  of  venera- 
tion for  free  institutions — for  such  an  ex- 
pression of  the  popular  desire  and  will,  on 
the  part  of  great  numbers  of  its  citizens,  as 
would  challenge  its  consent  to  its  own  dis- 
memberment. It  is  not  to  be  disguised, 
however,  that  even  un^ler  the  most  favor- 
able aspect  in  which  the  subject  of  the 
peaceable  division  of  the  nation  could  be 
presented,  there  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
its  accomplishment  which  nothing  but  the 
highest  and  noblest  convictions  of  mutual 
obligations,  united  with  the  profoundest 
sense  of  mutual  forbearance,  accommoda- 
tion, and  good-will — could  surmount.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  country,  it  is  super- 
fluous to  discuss  these  obstacles.  And  in 
the  degree  that  independence,  by  whatever 
means,  as  the  only  alternative  to  restoration 
to  the  Union,  is  environed  with  difSculties, 
is  the  madness  of  the  secession  movement 
manifest,  and  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  sup- 
press it  clear.    ■ 

4.  It  seems  to  remain,  then,  that  the  sol- 
itary result  of  the  war,  is  the  restoration  of 
the  seceded  states  to  the  Union,  or  the  tri- 
umph of  the  arms  of  the  secessionists  over 
the  nation.  The  more  completely  this  great 
truth  is  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all  parties,  the 
better  for  all.  The  more  thoroughly  the  na- 
tion understands  that  it  is  fighting  neither 
for  vengeaifce  nor  for  conquest,  but  directly 
for  self-preservation — and  remotely  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  independence  in  the  face 
of  all  other  nations,  and  for  its  future  peace, 
security,  and  advancement  in  the  glorious 
career  now  threatened  to  be  cut  short,  the 
more  it  will  be  disposed  to  prosecute  the 
war  forced  upon  it,  in  the  manner  which 
becomes  such  a  people,  driven  into  such  a 
conflict.     And  the  more  completely  those 


who  are  in  arms  against  the  nation  realize, 
that  what  they  seek  is,  probably,  not  attain- 
able ;  and  the  more  clearly  the  states  and 
people  now  seduced  or  terrified  into  a  revolt 
so  unnatural  understand  that  the  suppres- 
sion of  that  revolt  means,  not  their  degra- 
tion,  but  their  restoration  to  all  that  was 
won  by  the  valor,  and  confirmed  by  the 
wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  the  more  certain 
will  be  the  cure  of  their  present  frenzy — the 
more  rapid  their  deliverance  from  the  delu- 
sions under  which  they  have  erred  exceed- 
ingly— 'and  the  more  thorough  their  over- 
throw of  the  faction  now  leading 'them  to 
destruction. 

5.  To  all  human  appearance,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  independence  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  by  the  present  war,  is  impossible. 
How  much  blood  may  shed,  how  much 
treasure  may  be  squandered,  how  much  suf- 
fering may  be  inflicted,  how  much  ruin,  in 
ten  thousand  ways,  may  be  brought  upon 
millions  of  people,  and  how  near  to  the  brink 
of  destruction  the  country  may  be  brought — 
can  now  be  known  only  to  the  Ruler  of  the 
Universe.  But  so  far  as  any  object  avowed, 
I  or  even  conceivable,  which  ever  was,  or  can 
[  be,  proposed  as  a  benefit  to  the  Southern 
j  States,  was  expected  to  be  promoted  by  se- 
I  cession,  this  war  renders  that  object  unat- 
!  tainable.  We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into 
i  discussions  from  a  military  point  of  view, 
nor  do  we  underrate  the  difficulties  of  every 
kind,  which  the  General  Government  has  to 
encounter.  But  it  seems  to  us  perfectly  in- 
evitable, that  without  the  special  interposi- 
tion of  God  for  the  destruction  of  this  great 
nation,  the  certainty  is  complete — that  the 
independence  of  the  Confederate  States  can- 
not be  established  as  the  result  of  this  war. 
In  the  degree  that  this  judgment  may  be 
supposed  to  be  just,  two  conclusions,  both 
of  them  of  great  weight,  follow.  The  first 
is,  the  wickedness  and  folly  not  only  of  the 
revolt  itself,  but  of  the  whole  spirit  and" 
method  in  which  it  has  been  prosecuted ;  the 
second  is  the  certainty  that  the  fact  itself, 
in  proportion  as  it  becomes  manifest,  must 
weaken,  throughout  the  whole  South,  the 
purpose  to  prosecute  a  conflict  so  ruinous 
and  so  bootless.  No  doubt  there  are  wars 
which  may  be  prosecuted  to  the  last  extrem- 
it)' ;  and,  no  doubt,  many  thousands  of  se- 
cessionists may  have  persuaded  themselves 
that  this    is  such  a  war,  or  may  have  so 
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deeply  wrecked  all  other  hopes  that  only 
this  desperate  stake  is  left  to  them.  But 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  morality — the 
judgment  of  mankind — and  the  irreversible 
decree  of  posterity,  is  different  here.  This 
is  a  revolt,  whose  complete  success  would 
not  have  justified  the  war  into  which  it  has 
plunged  a  great  country ;  and,  therefore, 
the  certainty  of  its  failure  robs  its  contin- 
uance of  all  pretext.  And  such,  at  no 
distant  period,  may  be  expected  to  be  the 
judgment  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Southern 
people ;  and,  by  consequence,  their  peace- 
ful and  cordial  return  to  their  loyalty,  and 
to  the  exercise  of  all  their  rights  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States — instead  of  being  a 
preposterous  dream — is  not  only  the  most 
probable,  but  apparently  the  certain  result, 
of  a  wise  and  courageous  treatment  of  affairs. 

V.  Miscalculations  of  Secession.  Miscarriage  as  to 
a  ''  United  South.''  And  as  to  a  "  Divided 
North.*'  And  as  to  the  temper,  and  purpose  of 
the  Nation.  And  as  to  Expansion,  tlie  Slave 
Trade.  Free  Trade,  Boundless  I'rospenty,  Cot- 
ton Monopoly.  Secession  a  frightful  and  in- 
calculable mistake. 

1.  If  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  signal 
miscarriage  of  all  the  permanent  objects  of 
the  secessionists,  and  the  strange  miscalcu- 
lations, and  absurd  pretensions  upon  which 
their  hopes  of  ultimate  success  rested,  it  will 
diminish,  on  one  hand,  all  distrust  of  the 
grounds  on  which  their  hopes  of  establishing 
their  independence  by  terrifying  the  nation 
into  consent,  or  conquering  it  by  arms,  have 
been  shown  to  be  futile ;  and  will  augment,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  just  confidence  of  the  na- 
tion that  it  is  master  of  the  situation ;  and  aug- 
ment, also,  the  confidence  with  which  every 
man  in  the  South,  whether  loyal  or  disloyal, 
ought  to  contemplate  the  disastrous  end  of 
this  revolt,  as  inevitable.  To  succeed  in  es- 
tablishing, by  force,  the  independence  of  the 
South — using  that  word  in  its  large  sense, 
as  embracing  all  the  Slave  States — necessa- 
rily involved,  as  the  very  first  condition,  the 
unanimity  of  the  whole  South  in  the  move- 
ment. Instead  of  this,  such  a  line  of  con- 
duct was  adopted,  as  made  the  action  of 
every  Southern  State  isolated ;  and  this  pol- 
icy was  pursued  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  j 
Aake  a  resort  to  violence  necessary  in  se-  i 
curing  unanimity  in  any  state — and  as  to  I 
make  the  principles  of  despotism  supplant  I 
the  principles    of  freedom,   in  every  state,  i 


The  seeds  of  utter  defeat  were  thickly  sown 
in  the  first  open  movement  of  the  conspiracj-. 
To-day,  instead  of  a  completely  united,  there 
is  a  thoroughly  divided.  South.  And  we  feel 
perfectly  satisfied,  that  if  every  arm  was  re- 
moved from  the  fifteen  Slave  States,  and  every 
man  in  them  all  was  allowed  freely  to  choose 
his  side — and  then  the  whole  population  was 
equally  and  completely  armed,  and  the  ques- 
tion fought  out ;  the  result  would  be  the  sup- 
pression of  the  revolt.  Born  of  Southern 
parents,  in  a  Southern  State — never  having 
owed  or  professed  allegiance  to  any  other 
Government  than  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
— never  having  even  resided,  during  a  life 
far  from  short,  except  temporarily  and  for 
brief  periods,  out  of  the  South — and  having 
been  obliged  by  our  course  of  life  to  acquire 
a  large  acquaintance  with  the  people,  the  in- 
stitutions, and  the  interests  of  the  South; 
the  opinion  we  have  expressed  maybe  fairly 
weighed  against  a  large  amount  of  clamor. 
It  would,  we  are  convinced,  be  vouched  as 
true  and  sound,  on  the  conditions  stated,  by 
more  than  half  a  million  Southern  men — 
ready  upon  fair  occasion,  and  if  need  re- 
quired, to  uphold  it  with  their  lives. 

2.  Again,  the  second  imperative  necessity, 
preliminary  to  any  flagrant  proceedings  by 
force,  waj^  the  absolute  certainty  that  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  South  would  be  supported,  at 
least  by  opinion,  in  the  twenty  states  of  the 
North,  in  such  a  way  as  to  divide  and  weaken 
all  concerted  movements,  designed  to  precip- 
itate the  overwhelming  force  of  twenty  mil- 
lions of  people,  upon  eight  millions  —  if  (ho 
whole  South  was  united  —  with  four  millions 
of  slaves  scattered  amongst  them :  concerning 
the  freedom  or  the  servitude  of  which  slaves, 
the  revolutionists  professed  that  the  chief 
cause  of  the  war  lay.  Instead  of  that,  the 
unanimity  of  the  North  proved,  from  the 
start,  to  be  complete,  and  its  enthusiasm  so 
great,  that  a  brief  proclamation  of  the  Pres- 
ident, after  the  bombardment  at  Charleston, 
called  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  vol- 
unteers to  the  standard  of  the  nation ;  a 
single  state  (Ohio),  offering  more  men  than 
were  demanded  for  the  whole  nation.  With 
these  two  facts,  nothing  can  be  more  obvious, 
than  the  utter  incompetency  or  the  desperate 
recklessness,  of  those  who  precipitated  their 
followers  into  a  conflict  as  unequal  as  it  was 
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•wicked  —  and   did   this  vr'ith   boastings   and  ' 
revilings    as    unseemly   as    they    were    un- 
founded. 

3.  Ao-ain,  no  delusion  was  ever  more  com- 
plete  than  that  Into  which  the  leaders  of  the 
secession  party  fell  and  slept,  during  their 
long  conspiracy  of  thirty  years,  of  the  true 
character,  and  actual  position  and  temper  of 
the  American  people,  and  of  the  force  of  the 
power  they  had  themselves  accumulated,  and 
the  value  of  the  preparation  they  had  made 
for  the  setting  of  a  great  nation  at  defiance. 
They  had  talked  treason  so  long  together, 
that  they  seemed  to  consider  it  a  power  of 
itself,  and  all  patriotism  extinct.  The  national 
treasury  made  bankrupt,  the  small  army  put 
totally  out  of  reach,  and  the  arms  of  the 
nation  diligently  stored  where  they  could  be 
seized  —  the  little  navy  laid  up,  or  scattered 
in  different  seas  —  the  unhappy  President  de- 
luded, seduced,  or  terrified  —  and  a  secret 
band  of  sworn  allies  made  up  of  desperate 
adventurers,  disloyal  soldiers,  and  corrupt 
politicians  scattered  over  the  nation  ;  these, 
as  far  as  the  public  are  yet  informed,  seem  to 
have  been  tlie  original  implements  which 
were  deemed  adetjuate  for  the  first  start  of  a 
military  revolution,  whose  object  was  the  dis- 
memberment of  one  of  the  greatest  of  exist- 
ing nations  of  the  most  warlike  people,  with 
the  finest  and  firmest  nationality  in  the  world. 
Their  subsequent  success  —  founded  upon  a 
temporary  frcuzy  In  the  public  mind,  and 
upon  the  military  ardor  of  the  Southern  peo- 
ple, their  devotion  to  their  domestic  institu- 
tions, and  their  personal  and  state  pride  — 
may  be  allowed  to  redeem,  in  some  degree, 
the  miscalculated  force  of  the  conspiracy, 
from  utter  contempt.  It  Is  not,  however,  to 
the  force  or  foresight  of  the  conspiracy,  but 
it  is  to  the  disordered  and  perilous  state  of 
the  country,  itself  due  to  causes  which  we 
have  developed  in  publications  hitherto  re- 
cently made,  that  the  great  political  and 
military  movements  throughout  the  larger 
portion  of  the  South,  subsequent  to  the  in- 
auguration of  Mr.  Lincoln,  are  to  be  at- 
tributed.  These  movements — in  many  points 
of  view  most  deplorable,  in  many  others  illus- 
trative of  noble  traits  of  character  of  the 
Southern  people,  and  which  have  given  to 
the  secession  cause  most  of  its  strength  and 
all  its  dignity  —  even  if  they  could  have  been 
foreseen  as  one  element  of  the  future,  are  the 


farthest  possible  from  excusing  the  revolt- 
For  great  as  they  may  be,  and  unworthy  as 
the  cause  of  secession  may  be  of  them  — 
their  inadequacy  to  achieve  the  objects  pro- 
posed by  the  war,  is  none  the  less  certain ; 
an  inadequacy  founded  in  the  nature  of  things, 
and  which  wise  leaders  would  have  fore- 
seen, and  generous  leaders  would  not  have 
sacrificed. 

4.  When  we  turn  our  thoughts  towards 
topics  more  remote  than  those  hitherto  con- 
sidered, they  all  appear  to  conspire  to  the 
same  result — the  entire  defeat  of  everj'  per- 
manent object  proposed  to  be  gained  by  the 
secession  war.  If  the  whole  of  the  Slave 
States  were  united,  as  the  result  of  this  war. 
In  a  separate  Confederacy — all  the  ideas  of 
the  future  expansion  of  the  new  nation, 
which  have  occupied  so  large  a  space  in  the 
thoughts  of  men,  might  be  surrendered  at 
once.  One  year  would  not  elapse,  in  all 
probability,  before  an  alliance  of  all  nations 
interested  in  the  vast  and  increasing  com- 
merce which  must  pass  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  amongst  the  islands  of  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea,  and  across  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico ;  would  effectually  close  the 
question  of  expansion,  for  the  Confederate 
States.  In  like  manner,  the  question  of  the 
slave  trade,  to  the  free  prosecution  of  which 
so  much  importance  continues  to  be  attached, 
in  the  most  earnest  of  the  seceded  states ; 
may  be  considered  definitively  at  an  end,  let 
this  revolt  terminate  as  it  may.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  doctrine  of  free  trade,  in  favor  of 
which  the  doctrine  of  secession  took  its  rise 
in  South  Carolina,  and  which  iias  been  con- 
tinually and  conspicuously  held  forth  as  one 
of  the  priceless  blessings  to  be  secured  by  the 
revolt;  is  utterly  subverted  by  one  of  the 
earliest  acts  of  the  Confederate  Congress, 
imposing  a  duty  on  exports — a  fonn  of  ob- 
structing commerce  forbidden  by  the  Federal 
Constitution.  And  the  boasted  career  of  in- 
calculable wealth  which  secession  promised 
to  inaugurate— in  the  first  vear  of  its  exist- 
ence  Is  signalized  by  the  charity  of  the  people 
of  Illinois  sending  corn  free  of  charge,  to  the 
starving  poor  of  Mississippi ;  while,  if  the  war 
shall  continue  till  the  Confederate  States  con- 
quer the  United  States,  their  fii-st  year  of 
peace  will  exhibit  the  heaviest  ratable  public 
debt,  perhaps.  In  the  world,  and  the  most 
burdensome  taxation  ever  borne  bv  an  agri- 
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cultural  people ;  and  a  bankruptcy  as  abso- 
lute as  the  golden  dreams  of  secession  were 
preposterous.  To  make  but  one  suggestion 
more,  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  impossi- 
ble for  any  madness  less  destructive  than  this 
secession  war,  to  have  seriously  disturbed  for 
a  century  to  come,  the  near  approach  which 
the  South  was  making  to  the  most  productive 
and  extensive  monopoly,  ever  possessed  by 
any  people  in  the  products  of  the  earth — in 
its  growing  control  of  the  cotton  market  of 
the  world.  At  present,  so  immment  is  the 
peril  into  which  this  boundless  source  of 
wealth  has  been  brought,  not  only  for  a  few 
seasons,  but  it  may  be  in  permanence — that 
the  armed  intervention  of  the  great  maritime 
and  manufacturing  nations  of  the  world,  for 
the  deliverance  and  protection  of  the  cotton 
of  the  Confederate  States,  is  amongst  the 
desperate  hopes  to  which  their  situation  gives 
expression. 

5.  Now  it  does  appear  to  us,  that  these 
statements  reveal  principles  and  facts  of  su- 
preme significance,  all  pointing  in  the  same 
direction,  and  challenging  profound  consider- 
ation. They  appear  to  prove,  that  secession, 
in  its  origin,  its  progress,  its  present  condi- 
tion, and  its  terrible  future — is  a  blunder,  a 
failure,  a  frightful  and  incalculable  mistake, 
fomnded  upon  every  sort  of  error  and  miscal- 
culation. It  is  in  that  view  of  them,  and  of 
their  teachings,  that  we  have  arrayed  them. 
Allowing  whatever  may  be  thought  necessary 
for  our  mistake,  for  our  want  of  full  knowl- 
edge, even  for  our  supposed  prejudice  or 
want  of  candor,  enough  remains  to  indicate, 
what  we  have  so  earnestly  insisted  on,  that 
the  complete  restoration  of  the  Union,  is  not 
only  a  glorious  event  within  our  reach — which 
it  is  the  highest  duty  and  interest,  both  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  seceded  states,  to  accept 
and  act  upon, — ^but  that  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  immense  and  terrible  affairs  now  pass- 
ing before  our  eyes,  leads,  though  it  may  be 
through  frightful  sufferings,  towards  that  re- 
sult. Would  to  God,  it  might  have  been  in 
peace,  and  by  reason  and  love,  that  the  coun- 
ti'y  had  been  saved  !  Thanks  be  to  God,  for 
a  refuge  to  all  parties,  such  as  seems  to  us  to 
be  set  before  them  all,  when  these  calamities 
are  overpassed  !  For  the  blood  that  is  shed, 
and  the  crimes  that  are  committed — let  them 
who  are  responsible  answer  to  God ! 
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VI.  The  Border  Slave  States.  State  of  parties  in 
1860.  Sudden  and  secret  revolution  in  Vir- 
ginia. Probable  effects,  political  and  military. 
Western  Virginia.  Central  mountain  Route  to 
the  central  South.  Delaware,  Maryland,  Mis- 
souri. The  original  States— the  States  carved 
out  of  thera  —  the  purchased  States.  Ken- 
tucky, her  position,  peril,  temper,  purpose. 

1.  At  the  start,  this  secession  movement 
was  exclusively  confined  to  the  disciples  of 
Mr.  Calhoun — and  they,  having  their  chief 
seat  in  South  Carolina,  and  schools  rather 
than  parties  in  the  upper  Slave  States,  did 
not  hold  the  controlling  power  even  in  1860, 
in  one-half  of  the  Cotton  States.  By  de- 
grees, the  Democratic  party  of  the  South 
bad  become  imbued,  under  the  abused  name 
of  "  State  Rights,"  with  the  doctrines  of  free 
trade,  of  the  increase  and  extension  of  slavery, 
and  of  secession  :  and  the  disruption  of  that 
party  at  Charleston  and  Baltimore,  as  far  as 
the  public  are  now  informed,  was  in  the  in- 
terest of  these  new  ideas,  and  of  those  old 
disciples  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  The  parties,  in 
the  fifteen  Slave  States,  which  supported  Mr. 
Bell  and  Mr.  Douglas  for  the  Presidency  in 
1860,  could,  if  they  had  united,  have  carried 
nearly  all  those  states  —  and,  for  the  time, 
have  put  down  secession.  If  the  Whig  Con- 
vention, at  Baltimore,  had  nominated  Gen. 
Houston,  instead  of  Mr.  Bell,  this  resul^ 
would  probably  have  followed.  It  is,  in  ef- 
fect, the  want  of  ability,  or  the  want  of  pa- 
triotism, in  the  leaders  of  parties  in  the  Slave 
States  in  1860,  to  which  a  very  large  part  of 
the  present  danger  of  the  nation  is  to  be  at- 
tributed. In  the  mean  time,  the  Democratic 
party  had  already,  before  1860,  acquired  the 
predominance  in  all  the  Slave  States,  and 
when  the  secession  party  took  up  arms 
against  the  National  Government,  the  politi- 
cal and  military  power  of  all  those  states 
was  in  the  hands  of  that  party.  The  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Lincoln,  which  produced  such  a 
shock  throughout  the  Slave  States,  affordedl 
the  opportunity  of  creating  a  powerful  agita-- 
tion,  upon  the  extreme  pro-slavery  aspect  of 
secession  ;  and  it  was  used  with  so  little  scrur- 
ple  and  so  great  diligence,  that  to  be  loyal  tOt 
the  Union,  and  to  be  an  abolitionist,  have- 
come  to  mean  the  same  thing  in  the  vocal>-- 
ulary  of  secessionists ;  and  organized  political' 
fanatics  and  ruffians,  wherever  they  are  not 
repressed  by  the  fear  of  effectual  resistance, 
have,  under  that  pretext,  initiated  a  reign  of 
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terror.  The  common  predominance  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  the  universal  existence 
of  the  institution  of  slavery  in  all  those  states, 
were  the  bonds  of  union  amongst  them  all, 
whereby  those  who  meditated  revolt  expected 
and  sought  to  carry  them  all  for  secession : 
the  latter  fact  affording  the  secessionists  the 
most  powerful  means  of  inflaming  the  pas- 
sions of  men,  and  the  former  fact  providing 
the  power  to  coerce  such  as  could  not  be  se- 
duced. So  far  as  the  five  Border  Slave  States 
were  concerned,  of  which  we  have  now  to  speak 
particularly  (Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  and  Missouri),  the  presidential 
election  of  1860  broke  the  back  of  this  scheme, 
by  breaking,  in  those  five  states,  the  power 
of  the  party  which  supported  Major  Breckin- 
ridge for  the  Presidency.  The  other  part  of 
the  scheme  of  the  secessionists,  encountered, 
in  those  five  states,  obstacles  which  proved  to 
be  extremely  serious.  In  the  first  place,  the 
loyalty  of  the  people  was  far  more  stubboni 
than  had  been  expected,  and  the  peril  of  at- 
tempting to  coerce  them  into  disloyalty  far 
more  grave  than  had  been  encountered  else- 
where. In  the  second  place,  the  institution 
©f  slavery,  in  those  states,  stood  in  a  position, 
and  the  people  occupied  toward  it  a  relation, 
^idely  different  from  the  corresponding  facts 
in  the  Cotton  States ;  and  the  people,  satis- 
fied with  the  matter  as  it  stood,  saw  nothing 
but  peril  in  the  remedy  offered  by  secession. 
In  the  third  place,  the  geographical  position 
of  those  states  gave  them  immense  weight 
while  peace  could  be  maintained,  and  made 
them  the  theatre  of  the  war,  which  every  one 
could  see  the  secessionists  were  making  in- 
evitable ;  so  that  every  consideration  of  wis- 
dom, patriotism,  and  self-respect,  admonished 
them  to  maintain,  inviolably,  their  position 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Such,  briefly,  was  the  nature  of  the  sit- 
uation, generally  considered,  in  the  five  Bor- 
der Slave  States,  which  contain  more  white 
inhabitants,  and  military  resources,  than  the 
remaining  ten  Slave  States.  If  these  five 
states  had  stood  firm,  the  fate  of  secession 
was  sealed.  The  war  must  have  been  short, 
as  the  speedy  and  complete  restoration  of 
the  Union  certain.  The  sudden,  secret,  and 
deplorable  revolution  created  in  Virginia  by 
a  Convention,  pledged  to  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  who  had  elected  them,  and  ex- 
pressly bound,  by  the  law  which  created  the 
body,  to  take  a  widely  different  course,  nec- 


essarily changed,  in  many  respects,  the  post- 
ure of  events,  and  the  nature  and  course  of 
the  war.  It  cannot,  in  our  judgment,  as  we 
have  shown,  change  the  final  result.  It  will 
inflict  incalculable  injury  upon  Virginia  her- 
self— and  must,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned, 
end  in  the  division  of  the  commonwealth,  or 
in  radical  changes  in  the  nature  of  her  gov- 
ernment, and  in  her  internal  policy.  As  we 
understand  the  matter,  the  popular  repre- 
sentation rests  on  a  mixed  and  arbitrary  ba- 
sis of  land,  slaves,  and  voters,  distributing 
representation  by  great  sections  of  the  state, 
and  then  by  counties,  and  towns  perhaps,  in 
those  sections  respectively  ;  the  genera  1  re- 
sult being,  that  the  great  central  section  of 
the  state  is  unequally  represented  as  com- 
pared with  the  eastern  section,  and  the  still 
greater  western  section  still  more  unequally 
as  compared  with  both  the  others.  The  gov- 
ernment, thus  permanently  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  a  minority  of  the  people  occupying 
the  eastern  and  southern  sections  of  the 
state,  has  been  long  considered  disregardful 
of  the  ordinary  rights  and  interests  of  the 
subject  majority,  occupying  the  western  and 
northern  sections  of  the  state.  A  permanent 
and  flagrant  instance  of  this  chronic  injustice, 
is  an  unequal  system  of  taxation,  so  framed 
as  to  relieve  the  immense  aggregate  wealth, 
in  the  form  of  slaves,  held  by  the  ruling  mi- 
nority, in  large  part  from  any  tax  at  all,  and 
as  to  the  remainder,  from  a  large  part  of  the 
property  tax,  by  fixing  a  low  and  arbitrary 
value  on  slaves,  by  act  of  assembly.  An- 
other instance  of  the  same  sort  is  alleged  to 
exist,  in  the  systematic  injustice  with  which 
the  revenue  thus  fraudulently  raised,  is  spent 
entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  same  ruling 
minority,  with  complete  disregard  of  the 
special  interests  of  the  heavily  taxed  major- 
ity. The  Convention  which  voted,  in  secret 
session,  the  ordinance  of  secession,  with  a 
mob  of  secession  ruffians,  as  is  alleged,  clam- 
oring at  their  reluctant  obedience  to  its  be- 
hests ;  passed,  also,  and  submitted  with  that 
ordinance,  to  the  people  for  ratification,  an 
act  proposing  to  concede  something  concern- 
ing this  slave  taxation.  Even  this  conces- 
sion, wrung  by  the  necessity  of  the  occasion 
— was  characteristic  of  the  ruling  spirit ; 
the  gi-eat  revolution,  though  submitted  to 
the  idle  form  of  a  popular  vote,  under  the 
eyes  of  fifty  thousand  armed  secessionists- 
being  made  effectual  and  executed  at  once, 
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as  if  already  approved  by  the  people  ;  the 
little  act  of  concession,  being  made  ineffect- 
ual, till  ratified  by  the  popular  vote.     This 
statement,  necessary  to  the  full  understand- 
ing of  the  case  between  Eastern  and  West-  j 
ern  Virginia,  makes  it  all  the  more  proba-  j 
ble  that  the  movement  in  the  latter  against  | 
secession,  and  against  the  dominant  minor-  i 
ity  in  the  former,  will  have  consequences  at 
once  permanent  and  important ;  all  bearing 
directly  against  the  efficacy  of  the  revolu- 
tionary action  of  Eastern  Virginia,  and  of 
the  late  Convention. 

3.  Not  the  least  important  of  the  conse- 
quences involved  in  the  state  of  affairs  we 
have  been  disclosing,  is  that  a  perfectly  prac- 
ticable military  route  is  thus  opened  through 
the  heart  of  the  most  loyal  population  of  the 
whole  South,  into  the  very  heart  of  the  in- 
land secession  country ;  whereby  the  gen- 
eral government  may  lead  an  army  for  the 
protection  of  loyal  citizens  in  the  back  parts 
of  Georgia  and  both  the  Carolinas  on  the 
left  hand,  in  Northern  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama in  front,  and  in  West  Tennessee  on 
the  right.  The  mountain  region  which  cov- 
ers Western  Virginia  and  Eastern  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  penetrates  into  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  North  and  South  Carolina. 
Two  hundred  miles  wide  from  east  to  west, 
and  double  as  long  from  north  to  south, 
the  long  valleys  of  this  remarkable  region, 
flanked  everywhere  by  mountain  ranges,  run 
precisely  in  the  direction  that  an  army  for 
protection  of  loyal  citizens  of  the  South 
should  take.  A  march  of  ten  or  fifteen  days 
from  the  Ohio  Eiver,  through  Western  Vir- 
ginia, would  place  a  force  in  the  mountains 
of  East  Tennessee,  cutting  the  line  of  the 
railroad  which  connects  the  Atlantic  Ocean  j 
with  the  Mississippi  River  at  Memphis.  The 
effects  of  such  a  forward  movement,  invited 
by  the  conduct  of  Virginia,  and  indicated  by 
the  highest  military  and  political  considera- 
tions— would  be  immediate  and  decisive,  if 
sustained  by  an  adequate  force,  under  an 
able  commander.  And  our  persecuted  breth- 
ren in  East  Tennessee,  Northern  Alabama, 
and  the  back  parts  of  Georgia  and  the  Car- 
olinas, may  see — in  the  hints  that  we  have 
ventured  to  throw  out — that  they  are  not 
out  of  the  reach  of  succor.  We  believe  that ! 
ten  thousand  volunteers  from  the  mountains 
of  Kentucky,  would  follow  Robert  Anderson 
in  such  an  expedition,  for  such  an  object ; 


and  it  may  be  confidently  added,  ten  thou- 
sand more  from  Western  Virginia,  and  ten 
thousand  who  would  join  them  in  East  Ten- 
nessee. No  portion  of  America  had  less 
motive  to  betray  herself  than  Virginia  had ; 
none  could  ever  put  more  at  stake,  by  one 
act  of,  what  seems  to  us,  suicidal  folly,  than 
she  has  done.  Renowned  and  venerated 
name  ! — well  do  we  know  that  many  of  your 
heroic  sons  will  die  for  you,  on  the  mere 
point  of  honor,  even  though  they  blush  at 
what  you  have  done  !  They  will  die  in  vain ; 
neither  maintaining  what  you  have  decreed, 
nor  wiping  out  its  stain  ! 

4.  The  posture  of  Delaware  and  Maryland 
may  be  considered  definitively  settled,  and, 
as  to  the  result,  essentially  the  same,  in  many 
respects ;  and  that  of  Missouri  is  so  anala- 
gous  to  that  of  Maryland,  that  we  need  not 
separate  it  from  them,  in  the  few  remarks  it 
is  necessary  to  make.  Delaware  casts  in  her 
lot,  with  a  prompt  movement  and  a  loyal 
heart,  with  the  nation  of  which  she  is  so 
small  but  so  true  a  part.  The  relation  of 
Delaware  to  Maryland  is  geographically 
such,  that  it  seems  a  great  marvel  that  both 
of  them  should,  in  times  like  these,  appar- 
ently overlook  the  great  mutual  importance 
of  their  forming  the  closest  bonds  with  each 
other.  Maryland  looked  to  Virginia  for 
guidance — when  she  and  Delaware  united 
were  really  more  important  to  the  Federal 
Government,  than  Virginia  was  ;  and  far 
more  entitled,  in  the  circumstances,  to  give 
the  lead  than  to  follow  Virginia.  Her  great 
peril  before  the  late  revolt  in  Baltimore,  was 
her  want  of  preparation,  watchfulness,  and 
self-reliance ;  which,  but  for  the  wise,  for- 
bearing, and  firm  conduct  of  the  General 
Government,  would  have  cost  her  dear.  Pier 
great  peril  now  is,  from  the  seductions  of 
Virginia,  and  the  machinations  of  her  own 
disloyal  sons.  As  to  her  destiny — no  dis- 
cussion can  make  it  any  plainer  than  it  is 
already,  to  every  one  who  will  reflect  upon 
her  whole  position.  As  long  as  the  Federal 
Government  exists,  and  Washington  is  the 
capital  of  the  American  nation,  Maryland  is 
an  indispensable  portion  of  that  nation  ;  and 
as  such,  has  before  her  a  boundless  careei- 
of  prosperity,  freedom,  and  honor.  In  her, 
disloyalty  to  the  nation  is  not  only  wicked- 
ness— it  is  folly.  The  same  general  state 
of  case,  though  for  reasons  in  some  respects 
different,  ejdsts  with  regard  to  Missouri.    If 
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the  country  west  of  Missouri  is  to  remain  a 
portion  of  the  nation,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  nation  to  allow  that  state  to  separate 
from  it.  If  the  South  is  to  become  a  sepa- 
rate nation,  it  is  equally  impossible  for  the 
United  States  to  give  up  the  military  posi- 
tion— one  of  the  strongest  in  the  world- 
covered  by  the  mouths  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
souri Rivers.  The  position  of  Missouri  is 
central,  and  unspeakably  powerful  and  im- 
portant, as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Union ; 
and  there  is  no  degree  of  wealth,  power,  and 
influence,  to  which  she  may  not  attain,  if  the 
Uaion  is  maintained.  So  that  her  own  in- 
terest, in  every  conceivable  way,  points  to 
the  same  great  career,  which  the  absolute 
necessities  of  the  nation  will  secure  for  her, 
if  she  continues  loyal  to  it.  To  us,  we  ad- 
mit, this  whole  affair  of  secession  has  been 
an  enigma,  in  this — that  all  the  reasons  and 
pretexts,  alleged  as  a  justification,  or  even 
an  excuse  for  the  course  which  the  revolt  has 
taken,  have  appeared  to  us  so  totally  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  conduct  they  professed  to 
explain  ;  that  we  have  felt  as  if  there  must 
be  other  grounds,  as  yet  concealed  from  the 
public,  upon  which  men  of  sense  and  honor 
pursued  a  line  of  conduct,  apparently  so 
monstrous,  as  compared  with  all  the  known 
defences  of  it.  We  regret  to  say  that  the 
secessionists  in  Missouri,  and  we  must  add, 
though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree,  in  Mary- 
land, appear  to  be  signally  amenable  to  this 
charge,  whether  we  consider  what  it  was  they 
attempted — or  the  means  which  they  resorted 
to — or  the  manner  in  which  they  quailed, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  what  they  had  done — or  the 
machinations  they  have  kept  up,  since  their 
conspiracy  in  both  these  states  was  defeated. 
Tt  is  clear  to  us  that  the  million  and  a  half, 
or  upwards,  of  white  inhabitants,  in  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  and  Missouri,  must  be 
counted  out — whenever  the  strength  of  se- 
cession is  summed  up.  And  we  will  now 
proceed  to  show  that  the  million  in  Ken- 
tucky must  also  be  deducted. 

5.  There  are  very  high  senses  in  which  all 
the  states  are  equal,  both  in  fact,  and  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  past  history,  and  indeed  with 
the  origin,  of  all  the  states,  that  seem  to 
place  them  in  positions  by  no  means  iden- 
tical—touching the  "  State  Rights,"  and  the 


corresponding  "  National  Rights,"  which 
enter  so  largely  into  the  difficulties  produced 
by  secession.  We  have,  in  a  former  publi- 
cation, attempted  to  show  that  a  National 
Government  and  State  Governments  united 
into  one  political  system,  is  the  original, 
continuous,  exclusive,  and  perpetual  form  of 
government  chosen  by  the  American  people 
since  ever  they  were  a  nation,  and  by  all  the 
commonw  ealths  composing  that  nation  since 
ever  they  were  states ;  and  we  have  at- 
tempted, after  establishing  this  controlling 
truth,  to  show  its  bearing  upon  secession,  in 
various  points  of  view.  What  we  have  to 
say  now  is,  that  at  the  bar  of  reason  and 
conscience,  there  is  a  difference  touching  the 
rights  claimed,  as  to  secession,  between  the 
original  thirteen  states,  and  the  twenty-one 
states  added  since  ;  and  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference, again,  between  those  out  of  these 
twenty-one  added  states,  which  were  acquired 
by  conquest,  treaty,  or  purchase,  and  those 
which  were  created  out  of  portions  of  the 
first  thirteen  states.  The  plea  of  Virginia 
or  North  Carolina,  for  example,  might  have 
a  certain  aspect  entitling  it  to  grave  consid- 
eration ;  while  the  plea,  for  example,  of 
Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Florida,  might  pro- 
voke only  derision ;  while  the  plea,  for  ex- 
ample, of  Tennessee  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  Repeal  Ordinance  of  her  mother  North 
Carolina,  might  appear  to  be  nearer,  in 
equity,  to  the  first  than  to  the  second  of  the 
two  other  classes.  Our  judgment  is  against 
the  validity  of  the  very  highest  of  these 
pleas  ;  and  the  lowest  of  them  seem  to  us 
monstrous,  in  every  point  of  view.  Consid- 
ering the  past  history  of  the  case  of  Louisi- 
ana, for  example,  her  recent  conduct,  so  far 
from  being  founded  in  justice,  is  even  desti- 
tute of  a  decent  regard  for  appearances. 

6.  The  position  of  Kentucky,  the  only 
remaining  Border  Slave  State,  is  histori- 
cally at  the  head  of  the  class  of  new  states 
carved  out  of  old  ones.  From  her  birth  as 
the  first  state  added,  nearly  seventy  years 
ago,  to  the  original  thirteen,  her  whole  ca- 
reer has  been  marked  by  the  noble  qualities 
of  Virginia,  at  that  period,  and  before,  and 
long  after,  and  which  shone,  with  peculiar 
lustre,  in  the  founders  of  the  young  com- 
monwealth. And  we  confidently  predict, 
that  let  Virginia  falter  and  fall,  as  she  may, 
her  daughter  will  maintain  her  loyalty  to 
the  good,  and  will  reiect  the  evil,  in  her  ex- 
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ample.     Behold  an  example  and  a  proof:  , 
Virginia  asked  her  to  meet  her  in  counsel 
to  preserve  the  Union ;  meantime,  Virginia  t 
suddenly  determined,  before  the  appointed  | 
day  of  counsel,  to  destroy  the  Union.     Ken-  | 
tucky  having  accepted  the  former  counsel  j 
and  invitation,  went   on  totally  regardless 
of  the    subsequent    madness — elected  her 
commissioners  without   opposition,  and  by 
the  largest  popular  vote  she  ever  gave  to 
any  proposition — and  kept  the   appointed 
day.      There  is,  in  fact,  but  one  internal 
peril  hanging  over  Kentucky.     The  execu- 
tive power  of  the  state,  and  the  command  of 
her  military  force,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  gov- 
ernor— having  yet  two  years  to  serve — who 
is  totally  cut  of  sympathy  with  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  and  who  has  used  the 
influence  of  his  office,  and  all  its  power,  in 
a  direction,  and  towards  an  end,  hateful  to 
the  bulk  of  those  whose  governor  he  is.     If 
Mr.  Magoffin  was  a  loyal  Union  man,  the 
whole  internal  difficulty  of  Kentucky  would 
terminate  in  a  week ;  unless  the  secession 
minority  should  be  mad  enough  to  take  up 
arras,   and  call  in  Confederate  troops  ;   in 
which    case,    of    course,    unless    Kentucky 
should  instantly  suppress  them,  she  would 
become  one  of  the  theatres  of  the  war.     That 
event  may  happen.     It  is  believed  by  many 
to  be  highly  probable,  under  present  circum- 
stances.    Situated  as  the  state  is,  it  is  a  con- 
tingency which  is  constantly  impending ;  and 
to  meet  which,  if  it  should  happen,  there  is 
no  way  but   by  arms.      The  very  plainest 
duty  of  the  Union  men  in  Kentucky,  there- 
fore, for  months  past,  has  been  to  arm  and 
organize  themselves,  to  the  very  last  man, 
and  in   the  most  effectual  manner,  and  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.     We  desire,  from 
the   bottom   of   our   heart,    that   Governor 
Magoffin,  and  the  party  with  which  he  acts, 
may  be  content  to  guide  their  conduct  by 
law,  and  in  obedience  to  the  known  will  of 
the  people  of  Kentucky;   and  that,  by  so 
doing,  he  may  keep  the  calamities  of  war 
from  desolating  the  state.     But  if  he  and 
his  party  will  not  do  this,  or  cannot  do  it — ■■ 
upon  both  of  which  points  there  is  deep  and 
Vvido  distrust  in  the  public  mind — then  he 
and  they  must  take  the  responsibility  of  ail 
that   may  follow.     And  he   and  they  both 
well  know,  that  the  people  of  Kentucky  will 
not  submit  to  the  despotism  of  the  Confed- 
erate States — will  not  allow  of  a  reign  of 


terror — will  not  tolerate  revolutionary  com- 
mittees— will  not  tamely  submit  to  injuries, 
insults,  oppressions,  or  usurpations  of  any 
kindr — and  will  not  give  up  their  loyalty  to 
the  American  nation,  or  their  place  in  the 
American  Union.     The  mass  of  the  people 
of  Kentucky  sincerely  desire  the  restoration 
of  the  entire  Union  ;    they  strongly  disap- 
prove of  the  whole  course  of  the  secession- 
ists from  the  beginning ;  they  believe,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  whole  South  has  had 
great  cause  of  dissatisfaction— and  they  do 
not  feel  free  to  take  part  in  the  war  against 
the  Confederate  States  :  nor  will  they  take 
I  part  against  the  Federal  Government,  which, 
i  however  they  may  disapprove  of  it,  or  its 
I  acts,  they  recognize  as  the  representative 
I  of  the  nation  of  which  they  are  a  loyal  part, 
i  and  the  chief  executive  authority  under  that 
I  Constitution   which   is    the    supreme    law. 
What  they  desire  and  propose,  therefore, 
j  is  to  take  no  part  in  this  war  ;  and  by  this 
\  means,  they  intend — in  the  first  place,  to 
j  express  the  true  state  of  their  feelings ;  in 
!  the  second  place,  to   occupy  a  position  in 
j  which,  as  a  mediator,  they  may,  as  soon  and 
as  often  as  occasion  offers,  do  all  in  their 
power  to  restore  peace  and  union,  if  that  be 
possible ;  and  in  the  third  place,  to  preserve 
;  themselves  and  their  state  from  the  horrors 
;  of  a  conflict  which  they  did  all  they  could  to 
j  prevent,  which  they  cannot  engage  in  with 
I  a  good-will,  and  which,  in  the  divided  state 
!  of  opinion  amongst  her  people,  and  by  rea- 
j  son   of   her    geographical    position,   would 
I  probably  be  ruinous  to  the  state,  by  means 
I  of  her  becoming  actively  engaged  in  it. 

7.  Such  we  believe  to  be  the  existing  state 
of  opinion  and  aflFairs  in  Kentucky.     With 
regard  to  it,  we  will  make  but  two  general 
j  remarks.     The  first  is,  that,  in  our  judgment, 
the  state  of  opinion  in  Kentucky  is  chiefly 
I  characterized  by  the  public  mind  being  torn 
by  conflicting  principles  and  passions,  often 
i  working  even  in  the  same  mind,  in  opposite 
i  directions, — and,  as  the  general  result,  be- 
I  getting  a  decided  popular  reluctance  to  any 
I  violent  measures,  or  any  extreme  courses,  or 
I  any  irrecoverable  step ;  but  that  the  ten- 
dency of  opinion  has  been    constant    and 
I  rapid,  in  favor  of  the  Union ;  and  that,  at 
j  every  period,  and  especially  at  present,  the 
I  number  of  persons  Avho  would  vote  to  take 
i  Kentucky  out  of  the  Union,  is  a  compara- 
itively    small   portion  of  the  people — made 
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dangerous  by  their  violence,  their  activity, 
their  organization,  their  being  extensively 
armed,  their  good  understanding  Avitli  the 
secession  leaders  and  military  officers,  and 
their  sympathy  with  the  chief  executive  and 
military  authorities  in  the  Commonwealth. 
The  second  remark  we  have  to  make  is  that 
the  same  wise  and  lofty  forbearance  mani- 
fested by  the  General  Government  towards 
Maryland,  and  we  will  add  towards  Mis- 
souri— will  be  manifested,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  towards  Kentucky,  in  the 
high  but  unusual  position  she  has  felt  it  to 
be  her  duty  to  assume.  In  the  case  of  Ken- 
tucky— and  we  may  add  Missouri — this  con- 
duct of  the  President,  which  those  states 
certainly  should  applaud,  and  which  would 
give  them  peace  at  once,  if  it  were  imitated 
by  the  Confederate  Government,  is  ex- 
tremely significant ;  as  it  seems  to  indicate 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  neutral  and  yet 
loyal  position  of  these  two  great  central 
states,  may,  in  certain  highly  probable 
events  of  the  war,  be  turned  to  great  advan- 
tage, in  that  complete  restoration  of  the 
Union,  which  the  loyal  citizens  of  both  of 
those  states  ardently  desire. 

VII.  General  Conclusion. 

There  remain  many  topics  of  great  im- 
portance and  significance,  concerning  which 
we  have  said  nothing.  And  yet  the  number 
and  the  magnitude  of  those  we  have  at- 
tempted to  elucidate,  compared  with  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  space  they  occupy,  might 
indicate  that  our  error  may  rather  be  in  at- 
tempting too  much,  than  in  not  attempting 
more.     The  whole  subject  is  one,  of  which 
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we  never  think  seriously,  without  profound 
astonishment  and  anguish  ;  about  which  we 
have  never  written  a  line  without  attempt- 
ing to  exercise  the  severest  rectitude,  as  if 
we  were  speaking  in  the  face  of  another 
generation.  This  civil  war  is  a  terrible  por- 
tent. All  civilized  nations  regard  it  with 
horror ;  and  posterity  will  be  obliged  to  pro- 
nounce it  an  inconceivable  outrage  upon  the 
freedom,  the  morality,  and  the  civilization 
of  the  present  age.  To  what  ends  God,  in 
his  adorable  Providence,  has  allowed  it,  and 
will  conduct  it,  and  use  it — it  behooves  every 
one,  who  acknowledges  there  is  a  God,  to 
ponder  deeply — and  every  one,  who  pro- 
fesses to  serve  God,  to  search  diligently. 

A  few  great  truths  seem  to  us  transpar- 
ently clear — and  amongst  them  not  one  is 
more  impressive,  at  the  present  moment, 
than  that  which  we  have  attempted  to  illus- 
trate in  this  paper.  The  American  Nation 
ought  to  be  preserved,  and  the  American 
Union  ought  to  be  restored.  This  war 
ought  to  be  conducted  by  the  Nation — under 
the  impression  of  that  solemn  necessity — 
which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  shown  to 
be  attainable,  alike  by  the  indications  of 
Divine  Providence,  and  by  all  the  circum- 
stances upon  which  enlightened  human 
judgments  can  be  formed.  If  in  these 
things  we  err,  nothing  v/ill  remain,  but  for 
the  nation  to  bow  its  august  head  reverently 
before  the  known  will  of  God,  and  the  irre- 
sistible force  of  destiny.  It  has  already  re- 
deemed itself  from  the  ignominious  fate  to 
which  the  last  Federal  Administration  had 
consigned  it.  Let  its  destruction  bear  some 
just  proportion  to  the  glory  of  its  past  life. 


Simplicity  or  the  Division  or  Labor. 

— Indulgent  Husband.  How  is  it  you  never  do 
any  work  now  ?  I  don't  think  I  have  seen  you 
with  a  needle  and  thread  in  your  hands  for 
weeks  iind  weeks  together. 

Indolent  Wife  (lolliny  luxuriantly  on  the  sofa). 
Yes,  my  dear,  it  is  true ;  but  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  it,  since  you  Avere  kind  enough  to  buy 
mo  that  wonderful  sewing-machine. 

Indulgent  Husband.  By  the  by,  who  works 
that,  I  sliould  like  to  know?    I  think  I  saw 


you  using  it  once,  when  first  it  was  brought 
home,  and  that  is  all. 

Indolent  Wife,  Oh  !  my  dear,  I  get  Jane,  the 
nursery-maid,  to  attend  to  it.  She  rocks  the 
cradle  with  one  foot,  and  Avorks  the  pedal  with 
the  other.  I  can  assure  you  she  is  quite  expert 
at  it,  and  I  really  believe  that  the  noise  sends 
the  baby  to  sleep.  And,  moreover,  it  gives  me 
greater  time  to  read. 

[  Takes  up  French  novel,  and  is  soon  lost  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  demimondane  life. 

— Punch. 
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From  The  Spectator,  22  June. 
THE    MILITARY    IIKSOURCES    OF    THE 
SOUTH. 

It  begins  to  ba  clear  that  Englishmen  have 
over-estimated  the  military  resources  of  the 
South.  Throughout  the  contest  it  has  been 
assumed  in  England  that  North  and  South 
were  possessed  of  nearly  equal  capacity  for 
war.  The  advantage  in  numbers,  whicli  be- 
longed indisputably  to  the  North,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  balanced  by  the  superior  discipline 
and  energy  of  the  South.  The  planters  had 
furnished  the  Union  with  generals  and  states- 
men, the  mean  whites  offered  inexhaustible 
resources  for  an  army,  while  the  aristocratic 
constitution  of  the  Confederacy  enabled  the 
leaders  to  enforce  a  discipline  not  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  Union.  This  impression  was 
deepened  by  the  energy  the  South  originally 
displayed,  and  the  contrast  presented  by  the 
single-hearted  vigor  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis 
to  the  timid  or  treacherous  vacillations  of  Mr. 
Buchanan.  It  was  increased,  too,  by  a  dis- 
trust of  Northern  statements,  the  disgust 
"  tall  talking"  is  sure  to  engender  in  culti- 
vated  minds.  Thousands  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  who  were  confident  in  the  ultimate 
victory  of  the  North,  still  expected  to  see 
Washington  captured,  and  the  tide  of  in- 
vasion driven  back  towards  the  East.  The 
recent  accounts  from  America  dissipate  many 
of  these  delusions.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  South  possesses  any  advantages  whatever 
— whether,  indeed,  it  has  the  physical  strength 
to  guard  its  own  territory  for  more  than  one 
short  campaign.  The  statements  in  the  New 
York  journals  may  be  taken  for  what  they 
are  worth,  but  tlie  evidence  of  facts  and  of 
known  correspondents  of  English  journals 
points  irresistibly  to  the  same  conclusion — 
the  South  is  weaker  in  men,  arms,  and  energy 
than  England  had  believed  it  to  be  :  — 

1.  That  unhesitating  vigor  which  at  first 
distinguished  the  South,  and  extorted  an  un- 
willing admiration  from  its  foes,  disappeared 
with  the  event  which  roused  the  silent  masses 
of  the  North.  Since  the  fell  of  Fort  Sumter, 
Mr.  Davis  has  done  nothing  which  can  add  to 
his  reputation  as  a  military  chief  He  missed 
his  spring  on  Washington  when  the  capital 
was  defended  only  by' the  Clay  Guard.  He 
forgot  the  importance  of  Cairo,  the  key  of 
the  West,  which  at  one  time  he  might  have 
occupied  almost  without  a  struggle.  He 
•  failed  altogether  to  rouse  Maryland'into  active 
hostility  to  the  North.  He  lost  the  enormous 
advantage  he  might  have  gained  by  a  rapid 
concentration  of  his  troops  towards  the  cap- 
ital, at  a  time  when  the  entire  South,  pro- 
tected from  invasion  by  its  climate,  formed  an 
impregnable  base  of  operations,  and  when 
the  friends  of  the  Soutli  were  still  strong  in 
all  but  the  Western  States.     He  has  foi^ot- 


ten  that  in  war  it  Is  the  weaker  party  which 
should  commence  the  attack ;  that  to  stand 
purely  on  the  defensive  is  to  invite  defeat. 
Above  all,  he  has  shown  a  want  of  discern- 
ment in  his  estimate  of  European  diplomacy. 
He  has  reasoned  like  a  half-educated  man, 
who  thinks  that  to  disbelieve  in  principle  or 
enthusiasm,  shows  acumen  and  knowledge  of 
the  world.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impres- 
sion that  Mr.  Davis  really  relied  on  the  inter- 
vention of  Europe,  really  believed  that  cotton 
was  king,  really  acted  on  the  certainty  that 
all  policy  and  all  feeling  would  give  way 
under  an  unreasoning  outburst  of  mercantile 
alarm.  His  programme,  accordingly,  for  rais- 
ing revenue  is  a  monopoly  of  cotton,  which, 
he  argues,  Britain  must  buy  ;  his  answer  to 
the  blockade  is  a  decree  prohibiting  the  ex- 
port of  cotton  except  by  sea.  if  this  be  his 
real  view,  Mr.  Davis  is  a  shallow  politit'ian, 
a  man  who  does  not  understand  that  to  rouse 
nations  you  must  touch  the  imagination,  that 
free  races  never  fight  heartily  for  a  tariff,  or 
a  trade.  That  the  South  contains  able  men 
it  is  impossible,  with  the  past  history  of  the 
Union  before  us,  to  deny.  But  the  vulgarity 
which  is  the  taint  of  the  American  intellect 
has  infected  the  planters  as  well  as  the  shop- 
keepers, and  clouds  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
Davis  as  completely  as  it  balHcs  the  shrewd- 
ness of  Mr.  Seward. 

2  The  class  of  mean  whites  does  not  fur- 
nish the  recruits  it  was  so  readily  assumed 
to  yield.  The  facts  before  us  are  still  few, 
and  too  much  obscured  by  prejudice  to  ad- 
mit of  a  decisive  opinion,  but  such  as  they 
are,  their  tendency  is  all  one  way.  Except 
in  Virginia,  the  South  finds  a  scarcity  of 
men.  The  ranks  are  filled  with  planters, 
men  of  substance  and  independence,  who 
can  create  one  army,  but  who,  from  the  na- 
ture of  things,  can  draw  upon  no  reserve. 
Everywhere  Mr.  Russell  found  the  pri- 
vates gentlemen  of  position.  Everywhere 
he  saw  "  hulking  fellows,"  who  ought  to 
have  been  in  the  ranks,  but  preferred  curs- 
ing the  North  and  "  loafing  "  about  the  rum- 
shops.  In  New  Orleans  the  meaner  class  are 
only  enlisted  by  impressment,  and  wherever 
the  actual  numbers  embodied  have  been  as- 
certained, they  are  less  than  public  rumor 
had  assigned.  Thus  the  force  under  Gen- 
eral Bragg,  at  Pensacola,  is  only  three  thou- 
sand men.  The  force  which  was  to  defend 
Alexandria  dwindled  to  Mr.  Jackson,  hotel- 
keeper  and  patriot,  and  even  the  force  at 
Harper's  Ferry  see;iis  daily  to  grow  less. 
The  planters  no  doubt  will  make  decent  sol- 
diers, though  not  very  amenable  to  disci- 
pline ;  but  a  war  such  as  this  promises  to 
become  demands,  for  success,  the  adhesion 
of  a  nation.  If  the  mean  whites  will  fight 
only  for  money,  the  South,  for  a  perma- 
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nent  contest,  has  only  the  resources  of  an 
ordinary  and  very  weak  administration.  It 
cannot  hope,  with  its  slender  revenue,  to 
maintain  an  army  of  mercenaries  on  the 
scale  a  war  with  the  North  and  West  will 
undoubtedly  require.  Its  only  resource, 
by  its  own  programme,  is  half  the  cotton 
crop,  and  this  will  not  be  available  in  cash 
till  the  summer  of  1862.  The  gentry  make 
excellei^t  volunteers,  and  for  the  first  cam- 
paign may  prove  most  valuable  troops,  but 
battle  and  sickness  will  speedily  thin  their 
ranks,  and  an  aristocracy  has  never  a  re- 
serve. This  difficulty  would  not  have  im- 
peded their  march  into  Mexico,  where  the 
army  could  have  been  fed  by  requisitions 
and  paid  out  of  the  treasure  stiU  remaining 
in  private  hands,  but  the  present  war  is 
fought  on  the  soldier's  soil.  The  war,  which 
in  the  North  is  a  war  of  the  people,  in  the 
South  seems  only  the  war  of  the  aristocracy. 
3.  The  South,  which  had  been  plundering 
the  North  since  the  accession  of  Mr.  Pierce, 
was  supposed  to  be  fully  armed.  One  guar- 
antee against  rebellion  in  modern  days,  how- 
ever, is  the  impossibility  of  extemporizing 
an  arsenal.  The  guns  ranged  against  Fort 
Pickens  w^ere  small  pieces,  and  the  supply  of 
shell  scarcely  sufficient  for  a  day's  bombard- 
ment. In  Louisiana  the  soldiers  are  strictly 
ordered  not  to  practise,  for  powder  is  a 
scarce  article  in  the  states.  They  have  no 
means  of  manufacture,  for  they  have  no  sul- 
phur, and  though  sulphur  is  not  a  difficult 
article  to  smuggle,  smuggling  is  difficult 
when  the  populace  disapproves.  Powder 
may  possibly  be  imported  from  Mexico,  and 
w^e  have  an  impression  the  Mormons  have 
found  means  to  commence  the  manufacture, 
but  a  long  land  route  will  still  leave  the  sup- 
ply costly  and  insufficient.  The  magazines, 
too,  lie  of  necessity  at  the  mercy  of  the  ne- 
groes, and  the  Southern  boast  of  the  trustwor- 
thiness of  slaves  is  a  boast  merely.  That  it  is 
a  sincere  one  is  possible  enough.  Old  offi- 
cers in  India  believed  that  the  Sepoys  loved 
them  like  fathers,  and  could  scarcely  be  un- 
deceived when  the  knife  was  at  their  throats. 
Many  an  officer  committed  suicide  in  de- 
spair at  finding  the  theories  of  a  lifetime 
based  upon  a  lie.  The  slave  is  as  capable  a 
hypocrite  as  the  Sepoy,  and  far  more  ready 
tm  risk  the  consequences  of  revolt.  Already, 
«-)every  slave  who  can  fly  is  flying.  The  Vir- 
ginian proprietors  talk  bitterly  of  their  pov- 


erty, and  the  fugitives  seem  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  history  and  objects  of  the 
struggle.  An  oppressed  race  keeps  up  a 
communication  from  mouth  to  mouth  far 
more  secret  than  the  telegraph,  and  almost 
as  rapid.  Finally,  and  worst  for  the  South 
of  all,  there  are  signs  of  the  growth  of  a  new 
spirit  in  the  ranks  of  the  Northern  force. 
"  We  are  becoming  abolitionists,"  writes  a 
non-commissioned  officer,  and  the  voluntary 
adoption  of  the  detested  nickname  is  but  one 
evidence  of  the  change.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  hate  of  a  Northern  rowdy  for  a 
slave,  yet  the  Zouaves  are  liberating  every 
slave  they  find,  openly  murmuring  because 
their  officers  are  not  more  eager  to  **  confis- 
cate enemies'  property  "  in  this  form.  Per- 
haps no  man  in  the  North  w^as  more  openly 
an  advocate  for  slavery  than  General  Butler 
before  the  war.  Even  after  the  war  he 
aided  to  suppress  an  emeute  of  the  dark  race, 
and  openly  told  the  governor  who  appointed 
him  he  should  always  pursue  that  course. 
Yet,  General  Butler  is  the  officer  who  de- 
vised the  scheme  for  declaring  slaves  con- 
traband of  war,  a  scheme  which,  as  he  knows, 
and  the  Government  know,  and  the  people 
feel  assured  that  both  know,  implies  ultimate 
enfranchisement.  So  strongly  is  this  felt, 
that  a  Richmond  planter  manumitted  all  his 
fugitive  slaves  in  order  to  spite  their  cap- 
tors ;  a  device  baffled  by  the  negroes  who 
immediately  hired  themselves  out  to  com- 
batants for  the  North.  As  the  intelligence 
of  the  decision  spreads  South,  the  stampede, 
as  the  Americans  call  it,  will  become  more 
general,  and  the  flight  of  the  slaves  is  nearly 
as  ruinous  to  the  South  as  open  insurrec- 
tion. 

With  the  mean  whites  declining  to  serve, 
powder  short,  and  shell  insufficient,  the  pres- 
tige of  success  completely  lost,  and  the  slaves 
aware  that  the  battle  involves  their  future, 
the  military  resouces  of  the  South  are  barely 
equal  to  defence.  The  dream  of  conquest 
has  been  already  abandoned,  and  we  have 
yet  to  learn  the  effect  of  the  expectation  of 
defeat.  The  planters  thought  the  victory 
sure,  and  have  yet  to  prove  that  the  elan 
which  they,  like  all  Southern  races,  display, 
is  as  strong  against  ill-success  as  the  calm 
fortitude  of  their  adversaries  of  the  North. 
If  the  teaching  of  history  has  any  value,  the 
fire  of  the  South  will  be  burnt  out  before 
that  of  the  North  is  fairlv  kindled  to  a  flame. 


SOUTHERN  COTTON CAN  IT  GET  OUT 
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Fart  of  an  Article  from  The  Economist,  22  June. 
SOUTHERN  COTTON— CAN  IT  GET  OUT? 
We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  dwell 
on  the  third  and  last  difficulty  which  Eng- 
land may  experience  from  the  civil  confusion 
in  America :  we  mean  the  cotton  difficulty. 
And  this  is  of  the  less  importance,  because 
as  the  cotton  crop  of  the  year  is  for  the  most 
part  fairly  housed  out  of  reach  of  danger, 
the  inconvenience  which  we  have  to  discuss 
is  a  future  and  not  a  present  one.  Still,  it 
is  our  duty  to  chronicle  the  varying  aspects 
of  so  great  a  possible  difficulty  as  they  from 
time  to  time  present  themselves.  At  the 
present  moment  the  aspect  is  perhaps  more 
unfavorable  than  it  has  ever  before  been. 
The  South  says  cotton  sha.  only  leave  the 
South  by  one  exit,  and  the  ^'forth  says  cot- 
ton shall  not  leave  the  South  by  that  exit. 
The  one  says  there  shall  be  a  single  and 
exclusive  road,  and  the  other  says  nothing 
shall  pass  along  that  road.  The  South,  by 
an  enactment  which  we  elsewhere  print,  de- 
clares that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  "  export 
cotton  or  cotton-yarn  from  the  Confederate 
States  except  through  the  seaports  of  these 
States  ; "  and  confiscates  all  the  cotton  which 
any  merchant  may  be  attempting  to  export 
in  defiance  of  that  legislation.  The  North 
has  declared  that  she  will  establish  an  effect- 
ual blockade,  and  will  prevent  the  issue  of 
any  cotton  from  those  ports.  So  far,  there- 
fore, as  the  political  acts  of  either  party  in 
the  struggle  can  afi'ect  the  exportation  of 
cotton,  these  acts  will  do  so.  They  are  the 
most  efficacious  which  could  be  passed  for 
the  purpose. 

One  motive  of  the  South  in  passing  this 
apparently  suicidal  enactment  is  the  desire 
of  preventing  the  cotton  manufacturers  of 
the  North  from  obtaining  the  raw  material 
which  is  necessary  to  them.  Another  is  the 
wish  to  prevent  the  transit  of  cotton  to  Eu- 
rope through  the  North,  and  the  consequent 
profits  of  the  North  as  produce  broker  and 
exchange  agent,  of  which  the  South,  who 
always  believe  that  they  are  cheated  by 
Yankees,  have  for  years  formed  a  very  ex- 
aggerated idea.  But  there  is  in  many  minds 
undoubtedly  a  further  and  most  strange  mo- 
tive. It  sounds  like  a  bitter  jest,  but  it  is 
capable  of  documentary  proof,  that  a  some- 
what numerous  and  an  influential  section  at 
the  South  do  not  icish  us  to  have  their  cot- 
ton. They  have  contracted,  by  a  long  and 
strange  history,  and  from  a  peculiar  and 
lamentable  state  of  society,  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  their  own  importance.  Writers  in 
the  most  respectable  Southern  journals  ad- 
visedly say,  that  if  England  and  France  can- 
not obtain  their  cotton  in  consequence  of  the 
blockade  imposed  by  the  North,  both  Eng- 
land and  France  will  interpose  and  remove 


the  blockade.  The  South  fancy  that  we 
shall  go  to  war  in  its  aid,  in  conjunction 
with  the  French  emperor,  if  only  our  supply 
of  raw  material  is  straitened  and  obstructed. 
With  this  strange  fancy  in  their  minds,^they 
are  not  inclined  to  send  us  their  cotton  by 
occult  and  recondite  means:  they  are  not 
inclined  to  invent  ingenious  expedients  for 
breaking  the  blockade.  On  the  contrary, 
they  say,  "Let  the  blockade  be  effectual; 
the  stricter  the  better  ;  the  sooner  will  it  be 
over;  the  sooner  will  rescue  from  Europe 
reach  us :  the  sooner  will  the  strong  hand  of 
the  *  Old  Country '  remove  all  our  difficul- 
ties." 

Such  an  idea  is  neither  reasonable  nor 
satisfactory.  We  know  it  to  be  raving,  but 
those  who  use  it  are  in  their  senses  and  be- 
lieve it.  It  is  certainly  calamitous  that  one 
combatant  should  be  very  anxious  to  pre- 
vent our  having  their  cotton,  and  that  the 
other  combatant  should  not  be  very  anxious 
that  we  should  have  it.  We  have  the  strong- 
est faith  in  the  economical  doctrine  that  raw 
material,  if  grown,  will  be  sold.  We  be- 
lieve it  will  be  so  in  this  instance  more  than 
in  others ;  but  still  the  position  is  exceed- 
ingly remarkable,  and  is  not  exceedingly 
comfortable.  Both  parties  in  the  struggle 
— one  by  warlike  eflbrts  and  the  other  by 
legislation — are  providing  that  we  shall  not 
have  that  which  we  most  want. 


From  The  Saturday  Review,  22  June. 
AilERICA. 

The  rude  injustice  and  malignity  of  the 
New  York  journals  continue  to  represent  the 
hostile  feelings  of  the  Northern  Americans 
to  England.  There  is  no  reason,  however, 
for  abandoning  the  dispassionate  calmness 
with  which  the  nature  and  prospects  of  the 
struggle  have  hitherto  been  regarded  in  this 
country.  Three  months  ago,  the  North  was 
apparently  as  unanimous  in  its  reprobation 
of  war  as  it  is  now  loudly  intolerant  even  of 
the  theoretical  neutrality  of  foreigners.  The 
present  fashion  of  opinion  will  probably  last 
longer,  because  it  is  embodied  in  large  ma- 
terial preparations.  When  the  flower  of  the 
population  is  armed  and  drilled,  and  pro- 
vided with  all  the  munitions  of  war,  it  will 
be  difficult  even  for  American  caprice  to 
withdraw  from  the  struggle  without  some 
tangible  result.  Notwithstanding  the  inex- 
perience of  the  civilian  generals,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  their  troops  will  fight,  and 
as  long  as  the  campaign  is  confined  to  the 
Border,  the  United  States  will  have  a  large 
preponderance  both  in  numbers  and  in  miH- 
tary  resources.  The  Southern  Confederacy 
is  better  provided  with  professional  officers, 
but  it  recruits  from  a  thinner  population. 
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Experience  alone  can  show  whether  lawyers 
and  local  orators  can,  on  short  notice,  ac- 
quire the  art  of  commanding  considerable 
armies.  Mr.  Lincoln  evidently  consults  the 
wishes  of  his  countrymen  by  distributing  his 
principal  commissions  among  well-known 
civilians.  Mr.  Banks,  formerly  a  mechanic, 
and  successively  governor  of  his  state  and 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
becomes  a  major-general,  like  Mr.  Sickles 
and  Mr.  Butler,  for  the  same  reason  which 
determined  the  choice  of  Charles  I.  and  of 
the  Tory  Parliament  in  favor  of  peers  or 
country  gentlemen  of  influence.  In  default 
of  special  qualifications,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  choose  leaders  who  are  accustomed,  in 
other  departments  of  public  life,  to  command 
respect  ajnd  deference.  In  the  civil  waj's,  a 
gentleman  might  one  month  be  a  general, 
the  next  a  justice  of  assize,  and  a  few  weeks 
afterwards  he  might  accept  a  captain's  com- 
mission for  the  reduction  of  a  neighboring 
manor-house.  The  war,  consequently,  inter- 
fered little  with  the  relative  grades  of  civil 
life  until  its  continuance  had  given  time  for 
the  formation  of  a  regular  and  veteran  army. 
Under  civilian  officers,  hostilities  were  car- 
ried on  almost  at  random,  without  definite 
plans  or  decisive  results.  A  handful  of 
Royalist  horsemen  might  be  spreading  ter- 
ror through  a  district  while  the  adjacent 
parishes  were  occupied  in  force  by  the  par- 
liamentary militia.  The  contending  parties 
fought  when  they  met,  but  their  marches 
were  determined  by  chance  ;  and,  except  in 
a  few  instances,  the  event  of  their  skirmishes 
depended  on  courage,  numbers,  and  chance, 
without  any  admixture  of  military  skill.  It 
is  true  that  one  country  gentleman,  adopt- 
ing the  profession  of  arms  in  middle  life, 
more  than  supplied,  by  native  force  of  genius, 
all  the  defects  of  experience  and  of  profes- 
sional education. 

It  has  generally  been  thought  that  the 
conditions  of  success  in  modern  war  are  more 
complicated  than  the  military  qualifications  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  Cromwell  himself,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career,  could  have  handled  fifty 
thousand  men,  with  a  proportionate  force  of 
artillery ;  and  the  Butlers  and  Cadwalland- 
ers  are  probably  by  no  means  Cromwells, 
although  they  may  have  been  selected  for 
their  general  ability  and  aptitude.  General 
Scott,  who  is  supposed  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand his  business,  is,  unluckily,  between 
seventy  and  eighty.  There  is  a  national 
versatility  and  hardiness  in  the  American 
character  which  favors  to  the  utmost  the  ex- 
temporaneous assumption  of  untried  duties 
and  responsibilities ;  but  the  enormous  levies 
which  appear  upon  paper  suggest  doubts 
whether  armies  as  large  as  Napoleon's  can 


be  safely  moved  by  generals  who  are  igno- 
rant both  of  theory  and  of  practice.  The  ad- 
herence of  the  bulk  of  the  regular  officers  to 
the  Southern  Confederacy  is  one  of  the  many 
reasons  which  prevent  foreigners  from  ad- 
mitting that  the  secession  is  merely  a  law- 
less rebellion.  Only  the  most  inveterate 
propensity  to  vaticination  can  have  survived 
the  surprises  of  the  last  six  months.  When 
the  secession  began,  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats vied  with  each  other  in  the  offer  of 
concessions  to  the  supposed  demands  of  the 
slave-owners.  When  it  became  certain  that 
the  Cotton  States  would  withdraw,  the  most 
telling  imputation  against  an  opponent  con- 
sisted in  the  charge  that  he  entertained  a 
criminal  desire  to  reclaim  the  seceders  by 
force.  The  W;  shington  orators  and  the  New 
York  and  Boston  journalists  only  discovered 
that  they  had  overdone  their  pacific  profes- 
sions when  the  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter 
suddenly  roused  the  indignation  of  the 
North.  For  about  two  months,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Free  States  have  been  ostensibly 
unanimous  in  their  determination  to  main- 
tain the  sanctity  and  perpetuity  of  the  Union. 
Their  armaments  have  since  done  credit  to 
the  energy  and  patriotism  of  the  nation  ;  and 
if  the  North  remains  in  its  present  frame  of 
mind  for  some  time  longer,  the  ssceders  will 
be  exposed  to  a  formidable  attack.  In  Amer- 
ican affairs,  it  is  unsafe  to  calculate  either  on 
the  steadiness  or  on  the  variable  character 
of  popular  feeling.  It  is  only  certain  that, 
whether  peace  or  war  is  in  fashion,  England 
will  be  made  the  scape-goat  of  every  blunder 
and  misfortune. 

It  seems  hard  that  foreigners  should  be 
accused  of  misunderstanding  the  constitu- 
tional questions  at  issue,  when  the  first  com- 
mencement of  military  operations  has  al- 
ready brought  about  an  insoluble  conflict  of 
jurisdiction.  The  chief  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
to  bring  up  the  body  of  one  Merryman,  who 
had  been  arrested  at  Baltimore  on  the  charge 
of  destroying  a  railway  bridge  for  the  pur- 
pose of  impeding  the  passage  of  the  United 
States  troops.  General  Cadwallader  refused 
obedience  to  the  writ,  with  the  singular  an- 
nouncement that  the  President  had  given 
him  authority  to  suspend  the  law  of  habeas 
corpus.  The  chief  justice,  in  the  presence 
of  superior  force,  abstained  from  requiring 
the  marshal  to  execute  the  writ,  announcing 
that  he  should  throw  on  IMr.  Lincoln  himself 
the  responsibility  of  adopting  or  disavow- 
ing the  conduct  of  his  officer.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  civil  process  is  incompatible 
with  military  operations  in  a  hostile  coun- 
try, and,  as  Northern  journalists  say,  inter 
arma  silent  leges ;  nor  do  they  fail  to  add, 
with  apparent  truth,  that  Chief  Justice  Taney 
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is  a  Southern  at  heart.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  certain  that  Congress  alone  has  the 
right  to  determine  whether  it  is  necessary 
that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  should  be  sus- 
pended. Maryland  is  nominally  considered 
by  the  Government  as  a  loyal  portion  of  the 
United  States,  and  General  Cadwallader  is 
not  even  acting  under  a  proclamation  of  mar- 
tial law.  In  England,  a  similar  difficulty 
might  be  disposed  of  by  a  subsequent  Act  of 
Indemnity  ;  but  Congress  itself  legislates 
under  strict  limitations,  nor  has  it  the  con- 
stitutional power  to  make  good  the  defaults 
of  the  Executive.  The  Supreme  Court  would 
disregard  any  irregular  measure  which  might 
be  passed,  and  in  the  event  of  a  future  re- 
vulsion of  popular  feeling,  the  President 
himself  would  be  exposed,  without  defence, 
to  the  risk  of  an  impeachment.  The  Amer- 
icans are  too  practical  a  people  to  be  de- 
feated in  a  great  national  movement  by  con- 
stitutional technicalities ;  but  if  they  were 
capable  of  justice  to  England,  they  might 
begin  to  appreciate  the  warning  that  their 
Constitution  must  suffer  in  a  civil  war.  It 
is  perhaps  at  present  unsafe  to  remind  them 
that  their  actual  unanimity  barely  covers 
over  the  political  divisions  which  seemed 
lately  wider  than  ever.  New  York  is  now 
ostensibly  unanimous  in  opposition  to  that 
extension  of  slavery  which  its  Corporation, 
the  majority  of  its  voters,  and  its  most  no- 
torious journal,  have  habitually  defended  and 
supported.  Pennsylvania  was  Democratic 
until  it  sold  itself  to  its  country  for  a  selfishly 
protective  tariff.  Even  in  New  England  it- 
self, a  considerable  minority  has  always 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  state  rights  and 
the  cause  of  the  South.  It  may  be  that 
American  party  feeling,  however  violent,  is 
too  insincere  to  survive  a  great  political  cri- 
sis ;  but  it  seems  premature  for  Englishmen 
to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  a  creed  which 
may  in  a  short  time  become  heterodox  by  a  | 
change  in  public  opinion.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  is  fighting  for  an  intel- 
ligible and  justifiable  object  in  denying  the 
right  of  malcontent  states  to  retire  from  the 
Union.  How  the  seceders  are  to  be  re- 
claimed, and  how,  if  reclaimed,  they  are  to 
be  governed,  are  questions  not  to  be  solved  | 
even  by  the  simultaneous  vociferation  of 
twenty  million  throats. 


From  The  Spectator,  22  June. 
NAPOLEON  IN  ITALY. 
Of  all  the  puzzles  now  presented  to  poli- 
ticians the  conduct  of  Napoleon  in  Italy  is 
perhaps  the  most  profound.  After  expend- 
ing thirty  millions  of  treasure  and  ten  thou- 
sand lives  in  the  effort  to  expel  Austria  from 
Italy  the  emperor  made  a  peace  which  re- 
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placed  the  satellites  of  his  adversary  on  their 
thrones,  and  left  the  road  open  for  the  re- 
covery of  her  wider  dominion.  The  peace 
had  scarcely  been  signed  when  he  permitted 
the  Italians  to  nullify  its  provisions,  and  en- 
gage in  enterprises  tending  directly  to  the 
unity  the  treaty  of  Villafranca  was  intended 
to  prevent.  Thenceforward  his  policy  was 
a  tissue  of  apparent  contradictions.  He 
suffered  Cavour  to  seize  the  Marches,  but 
withdrew  his  ambassador  from  Turin  ;  re- 
joiced in  the  overthrow  of  the  Neapolitan 
Bourbons,  but  protected  their  last  strong- 
hold against  assault ;  sanctioned  the  unity 
of  Italy,  but  refused  to  withdraw  French 
troops  from  their  ward  of  the  Italian  capi- 
tal. And  now,  just  as  a  frightful  misfortune 
places  the  future  of  Italy  once  more  in  jeop- 
ardy, he  solemnly  acknowledges  the  kingdom 
whose  formation  he  has  done  so  much  to 
advance — and  to  retard.  Upon  any  of  the 
popular  hypotheses  his  conduct  is  utterly  in- 
explicable. If  he  be  really,  as  many  observ- 
ers believe,  exclusively  a  French  prince, 
anxious  only  to  carry  out  the  opinions  and 
further  the  interests  of  France,  Avhy  does  he 
permit  Italy  to  become  a  Mediterranean 
power  ?  Every  Frenchman  of  every  party 
dreads  and  detests  the  Italian  unity  which 
the  French  autocrat  intermittingly  protects. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  many  thoughtful 
men  believe,  he  is  at  heart  an  Italian,  anx- 
ious for  the  regeneration  of  the  beautiful 
land,  and  loathing  the  influence  of  the  pa- 
pacy, why  does  he,  while  acknowledging 
Italy,  support  intrigue  at  Rome  ?  One 
strong  sentence  from  his  pen  would  banish 
the  Bourbons  to  Bavaria,  and  terminate 
outrages  which  in  their  horror  and  their 
uselessness  resemble  rather  the  outbreaks  of 
slaves  than  the  movements  of  a  European 
party.  The  third  theory,  that  the  emperor 
is  overrated,  that  he  is  a  man  without  plans 
beyond  the  exigencies  of  the  hour,  vacillat- 
ing in  will  and  short-sighted  in  design,  is, 
we  think,  equally  untenable.  Europe  does 
not  quail  before  imbeciles,  nor  would  Rome 
declare  war  upon  a  man  it  might  be  possible 
to  cajole. 

There  is,  we  believe,  but  one  view  upon 
which  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  the  strange 
contradictions  which  from  the  day  of  Villa- 
franca have  distinguished  the  Italian  policy 
of  the  emperor.  His  object  from  the  first 
has  been,  not  the  good  of  Italy,  but  the  con- 
tentment of  Italians,  to  concede  all  things 
rather  than  face  the  Revolution.  Filled  with 
the  idea  then  universal  in  Europe,  that  Italy 
asked  freedom  rather  than  unity,  he  fimcied 
his  true  object  secured  at  Villafranca.  The 
Austrian  dominance  at  an  end,  Lombardy 
made  Italian,  Venetia  promised  a  separate 
administration,  the  duchies  gratified   by  a 
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free  but  separate  existence,  he  imagined 
Italians  ■would  be  reasonably  content.  Po- 
litical disappointment  seldom  points  the 
daggers  political  oppression  has  always  had 
to  fear.  The  result  undeceived  him,  and 
half  the  world  besides.  The  Italians  desired 
unity  as  well  as  freedom,  a  nationality  of 
their  own  as  well  as  exemption  from  the 
Austrians,  and  the  sullen  cry  of  discontent 
once  more  changed  the  policy  of  the  Tuiler- 
ies.  Northern  Italy  organized  herself  in  the 
face  of  a  French  treaty  without  interference 
from  the  French.  Then  followed  the  attack 
on  Naples — an  attack  in  itself  perhaps  grate- 
ful to  one  Avith  whom  the  house  of  Bourbon 
is  of  necessity  permanently  at  war.  France 
might,  however,  have  resisted,  but  the  Rev- 
olution, unmenaced  by  France,  had  an  ob- 
ject on  W'hich  to  depend  its  energy,  and  the 
emperor  made  no  effort  to  close  the  valve. 
Naples  conquered,  it  became  clear  that  Italy 
would  not  suffer  the  Roman  States  to  inter- 
vene between  Naples  and  Turin :  that  if 
France  guaranteed  the  States  of  the  Church, 
the  emperor  had  still  to  reckon  with  the 
Revolution,  and  Count  Cavour  was  accord- 
ingly permitted  to  annex  all  save  the  actual 
residence  of  the  pope.  All  this  w^hile  the 
emperor  had  no  real  wish  for  an  Italy  too 
If  Italians  could  be  contented  with 
would  gladly  have  hailed  a  com- 
not  involving  the  birth  of  a  sixth 
He  therefore  protected  the  last 
Bourbon,  defended  Gaeta  from  the  sea,  and 
protracted  the  civil  war  for  months  in  hopes 
of  a  new  solution  of  his  difficulty.  Had 
Naples  asked  for  Murat,  or  declared  for 
Garibaldi,  or  contented  itself  with  any  ruler 
short  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  emperor's 
end  would  have  been  gained.  Garibaldi, 
however,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  de- 
clared for  unity ;  the  faces  of  Italians  again 
grew  menacing,  and  once  more  the  em- 
peror retired  from  the  one  danger  which  he 
dreads.  The  Two  Sicilies  were  united  with 
Northern  Italy,  and  the  Revolution  again 
surrendered  power  into  the  hands  of  a  free 
but  regular  administration.  Still  the  em- 
peror refused  to  acknowledge  the  result  he 
himself  had  sanctioned,  and  Italy  still  re- 
mained a  power  outside  the  protection  of! 
European  law.  The  votes  of  the  Liberals  | 
in  the  Legislative  Corps,  the  earnest  advice  | 
of  England,  the  eager  importunities  of  Prince  i 
Napoleon,  even  the  hostility  of  Rome  were  i 
powerless  to  change  the  determination  of! 
the  emperor.  He  even  swerved  slightly  ' 
towards  the  priests,  as  the  only  power  which  | 
could  still  impede  the  full  growth  of  the  ! 
Italian  monarchy,  when  Cavour  was  put  to  ! 
death  by  his  physicians.  Instantly  the  em-  I 
peror  saw  the  Revolution  let  loose  once ! 
more,  and  for  the  fourth  time  a  concession  i 


strong, 
less,  he 
promise 
power. 


averted  the  one  struggle  he  was  deter- 
mined to  avoid.  A  settled  state  is  the  best 
instrument  to  keep  the  Revolution  within 
bounds,  and  the  emperor  informs  Europe 
that  Italy  must  be  acknowledged  if  order  is 
to  be  maintained. 

There  are  those  who  see  in  this  last  con- 
cession the  settlement  of  the  difficulty  of 
Rome,  but  we  think  with  insufficient  rea- 
son. That  the  "  Roman  question  "  will  soon 
reach  its  solution  we  also  believe ;  but  the 
recognition  of  Italy  does  not  of  itself  involve 
the  extinction  of  the  temporal  power.  No- 
body denied,  before  the  recognition,  the 
rigid  of  Italy  to  Rome.  The  power  of  the 
monarchy  to  take  its  capital  in  defiance  of 
the  world  is  not  increased  by  a  diplomatic 
form  against  which  the  papacy  continues  to 
protest,  nor  is  the  interest  of  France  in  the 
occupation  of  Rome  lessened  by  its  having 
become  a  diplomatic  irregularity.  The  em- 
peror, we  believe,  would  gladly  retain  a  post 
which  enables  him,  in  all  serious  questions, 
to  direct  the  action  of  a  power  hostile  to  the 
unity  of  Italy.  He  would  gladly  retain  a 
grip  over  the  Frankenstein  he  has  helped 
to  create,  but  still  regards  with  fear.  So 
long  as  the  occupation  of  Rome  is  injurious 
only  to  Italy,  only  impedes  good  govern- 
ment, only  paralyzes  the  attempt  at  strong 
administration,  he  will  gladly  incur  an  ex- 
pense which,  in  return,  leaves  him  before 
Europe  master  of  the  situation.  But  even 
for  Rome  he  will  not  encounter  the  revolu- 
tion from  which  he  and  his  have  sprung. 
In  the  hour  when  Italy  demands  her  capital 
as  the  price  of  continued  quiescence,  the 
papacy  will  be  left  to  the  guardianship  of 
an  excommunicated  sovereign  and  an  "ir- 
religious "  army.  That  is  not  the  result  the 
emperor  would  desire,  but  it  is  preferable 
to  the  only  visible  alternative.  Meanwhile, 
Napoleon  exhausts  diplomacy  in  the  effort 
to  discover  a  third  course,  which  shall  con- 
tent the  Italians  yet  leave  Italy  divided.  A 
Piedmontese  instead  of  a  French  garrison 
for  Rome,  a  papacy  limited  to  the  Leonine 
city,  a  papacy  unprotected  by  treaty,  any 
suggestion  is  preferred  to  the  simple  issue — 
Rome  for  the  capital  of  Italy,  the  pope  for 
the  first  subject  of  her  kings.  All  sugges- 
tions are  baffled  by  the  resolve  of  the  Ro- 
mans, to  accept  the  Revolution  rather  than 
the  pope.  Over  this  resolution  even  Cavour 
could  exercise  no  power,  though  the  Ro- 
mans, on  all  other  points,  trusted,  obeyed, 
and  would  have  perished  for  him.  At  any 
moment  an  order  from  Cavour  would  have 
hurled  the  Roman  populace  on  the  bayonets 
of  the  French.  But  even  the  great  premier 
was  incompetent  to  make  Romans  obey  the 
pope,  and  before  this  determination  all  no- 
tion  of  compromise  has   gradually   disap- 
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peared.  Rome  or  Revolution  is  the  Italian 
decision,  and  now,  as  after  Villafranca,  be- 
fore Gaeta,  and  by  the  death-bed  of  Cavour, 
the  chief  of  the  Revolution  must  give  way. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  design  at- 
tributed to  the  emperor,  and  mentioned 
openly  by  his  cousin,  of  uniting  Italy  and 
France  in  a  coalition  against  Germany,  for, 
ti'ue  or  false,  it  has  little  influence  on  the 
unity  of  the  peninsula.  Napoleon  could 
lead  disunited  Italy  more  easily  than  Italy 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  great  power.  Naples 
under  Murat,  and  Northern  Italy  under  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel,  would  have  been  far  more 
obedient  allies  than  Italy  united  is  at  all 
likely  to  become.  With  Venetia  still  in 
Austrian  hands,  Italy  can  be  relied  on  for 
any  policy  tending  to  weaken  Germany ;  but 
that  temptation  removed,  it  is  not  in  France 
that  the  united  kingdom,  to  which  the  free- 
dom of  the  Mediterranean  must  be  a  neces- 
sity, will  find  her  natural  ally.  Divided 
Italy  Mould,  we  believe,  be  more  acceptable 
to  Napoleon  than  any  existing  arrangement ; 
but  divided  Italy  means  Italy  discontented, 
and  Napoleon  would  sooner  strive  with  Eu- 
rope than  encounter  the  Revolution  face  to 
face. 


From  The  Liverpool  Journal. 
A  LITTLE  COI^IMON  SENSE  APPLIED  TO 
THK  AMKRICAN  QUKSTION. 
Misconception  and  mistake  attend  on 
every  novel  question.  The  secession  move- 
ment is  a  novel  question,  and  it  is  to  a  great 
extent  misunderstood  in  this  country.  Too 
much  partisanship  prevails  on  the  merits  of 
the  dispute ;  the  South  has  numerous  friends 
on  the  Liverpool  Exchange,  and  the  North 
I  very  few  admirers.  To  be  impartial  is  to 
give  offence,  perhaps  to  make  enemies ;  and 
our  file  at  this  moment  is  loaded  with  letters 
of  remonstrance  on  the  supposition  that  we 
are  unduly  friendly  toward  the  Northerns. 
Yet  we  have  only  endeavored  after  impar- 
tially giving  a  free  hearing  to  the  advocates 
of  both  sides.  We  never  sacrificed  to  par- 
tiality of  any  kind  ;  and  if  we  have  preferred 
any  interest  apart  from  humanity  and  civi- 
lization it  was  that  of  Liverpool  and  Great 
Britain.  Not  as  a  proof  of  our  indepen- 
dence, but  as  a  matter  of  serious  thought, 
we  are  about  to  apply  a  little  common  sense 
to  the  American  question. 
^  It  is  open  to  our  Government  to  take  ac- 
tion on  this  question.  It  may  avail  itself 
of  the  dispute  to  weaken  the  Union,  and 
punish  the  Northerns  for  their  hostile  tariff 
by  at  once  recognizing  the  independence  of 
the  Confederation.  All  its  recent  proceed- 
mgs  tend  in  that  way.    The  disposition  to 


recognize  the  South  as  belligerent  could 
only  benefit  the  South.  The  queen's  neu- 
i  trality  proclamation  supported  this  inference, 
I  and  the  despatch  of  troops  and  material  to 
I  Canada  and  the  West  Indies  gives  it  po- 
I  tency.  The  North  and  South  accept  it^  in 
j  that  way.  There  is  no  use  in  vindicating 
I  the  proceeding  as  right,  because  many  things 
most  unjust  and  impolitic  are  done  within 
I  the  law.  The  effect  of  the  proceeding  is  to 
1  be  estimated  in  reference  to  the  suspicion 
'  excited. 

A  notion  prevailed,  and  still  prevails,  in 
1  this  country  that  the  secession  is  a  fact — 
!  a  permanent  fact.     Government  obviously 
;  thinks  so,  otherwise  it  would  never  have 
I  talked  of  neutrality  ;  for  neutrality  was  out 
I  of  the  question  as  long  as  the  seceders  were 
j  to  be  considered  rebels.     Regarded  as  a  fact, 
;  what  have  we  to  gain  or  fear  ?     Nothing  to 
I  fear  territorially  from  the  war,  be  it  short  or 
I  long  ;  for  if  we  do  not  interfere  with  the  par- 
ties they  will  not  interfere  with  us.     What 
have   we   to  gain  ?    A  diminution   of  the 
strength  of  the  Union,  and  a  more  desirable 
tariff  with  the  North  and  South — with  the 
North,  because  it  would  not  be  the  interest 
of  the  North  to  maintain  a  tariff'  which  would 
give   us   the   Southern   market ;    with  the 
South,  because  it  would  want  cheap  goods. 
But  is  not  all  this  a  gross  misconception 
— a  fearful  miscalculation  ?  Either  the  South 
will  accomplish  its  independence  by  its  own 
efforts  or  by  aid  of  ours.     Choose  which  al- 
ternative you  like,  and  our  loss  is  certain. 

No  one  who  knows  the  world,  or  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  teaching  of  history,  will 
believe  for  a  moment  that  the  South,  un- 
aided, can  effect  a  separation  from  the  Union. 
To  suppose  such  a  thing  is  to  outrage  com- 
mon sense.  The  North  has  men,  money,  an 
army  and  a  navy.  It  is  a  concentration  of 
forces — the  South  is  the  reverse.  The  army 
and  navy  of  the  States,  though  small,  are 
perhaps  the  most  perfect  in  the  world.  The 
best  treatises  on  both  have  been  written  by 
American  officers,  and  Mr.  Russell's  letters 
testify  to  their  efficiency;  compared  with 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  South  their 
strength  is  potent.  Mr.  Russell's  letters  are 
perfectly  reliable — the  only  letters  that  are 
reliable.  In  war  popular  feeling  must  be 
obeyed.  The  feeling  of  the  North  is  for  the 
war,  and  it  would  be  insanity  to  suppose 
that  the  North  will  abandon  the  war  until 
the  South  succumbs. 

It  is  useless  to  speak  of  the  Southerns  as 
desperate,  as  dying  before  surrendering,  for 
those  who  see  in  this  character  a  power  of 
resistance  forget  that  they  are  describing  the 
Southerns  as  men  hardly  within  the  pale  of 
society  or  civilization.     The  war  will,  there- 
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fore,  be  short  or  protracted  ;  the  shorter  the 
better  for  us,  and  therefore  the  less  we  do 
short  of  interference  to  protract  it  the  better, 
for  then  the  trade  to  America  would  resume 
its  usual  channels,  and  all  be  prosperity. 
The  proceedings  of  our  Government,  how- 
ever, in  their  effect  on  the  North  and  South, 
are  directly  calculated,  by  inspiring  hope  in 
the  South,  to  prolong  the  war.  K  hostilities 
continue  for  only  a  year,  the  loss  to  us  may 
be  counted  in  millions. 

Should  we  in  deference  to  a  large  national 
policy,  interfere,  recognize  the  independence 
of  the  South,  and  afford  aid,  what  then  ? 
That  is  the  question  which,  we  suspect,  has 
not  been  properly  considered  by  those  who 
wish  to  see  secession  prosper  ;  but  it  is  a 
question  in  which  are  involved  very  serious 
considerations.  We  could  do  it,  are  able  to 
do  it,  but  what  would  be  the  immediate  ef- 
fect— the  inevitable  consequence  ?  The  first 
effect  would  be  a  war  with  the  Northern 
States.  We  could  not  conquer  these,  we 
would  not  attempt  it,  but  we  would  impov- 
erish them  ;  but  in  proportion,  for  the  time, 
as  we  injured  them  we  would  injure  our- 
selves. Lancashire,  as  it  did  before,  would 
be  reduced  to  a  state  of  ruin  ;  trade  would 
languish,  distress  would  be  universal.  The 
people  might,  in  the  ab-^ence  of  imported 
breadstuffs  from  America,  be  exposed  to 
famine  or  famine  prices,  and  national  dis- 
content would  enable  designing  men  to  sow 
sedition.  This  is  not  a  fancy  sketch.  What 
would  we  have  done  this  year  without  bread- 
stuffs  from  America  ? 

There  interposes  another  consideration. 
What  would  France  do  ?  Profit  by  the  op- 
portunity to  humble  England.  Join  the 
Americans,  arouse  the  French  Canadians 
and  the  Irish  uitramontanes,  and,  peradven- 
ture,  tax  the  valor  of  our  volunteers  by  in- 
vading our  coast.  There  is  in  all  this  not 
one  statement  that  is  improbable ;  they  pos- 
itively assume  the  form  of  facts.  We  could 
beat  them  all,  France  and  America,  but  at 
what  a  cost,  and  all  for  what  ?  For  results 
that  could  never  take  place.  The  South, 
successful,  would  have  to  enact  a  tariff"  prac- 
tically more  prohibitive  than  that  now  of  the 
North,  reprehensible  as  that  is,  for  the  South 
could  support  a  separate  government  only 
in  two  ways — duties  on  exports  or  duties  on 
imports.  There  is  nothing  else  available 
for  revenue.  Her  whole  cotton  produce 
would  hardly  suffice  for  the  expense  of  a 
government.  She  would  have  to  build  ships, 
to  create  an  army,  and  where  would  the 
money  come  from  ? 

The  fear  of  the  growing  strength  of  the 
Union  is  an  idle  one.  She  has  more  to  fear 
from  us  on  her  own  continent  than  we  have 


from  her  at  home  and  abroad.     We  will  al- 
;  ways  be  in  a  condition  to  master  her,  how- 
ever big  she  grows.     This  we  intend  to  make 
I  apparent  by  and  by. 

I  Our  inferences  fairly  are  :  First,  that  our 
I  Government  is  grossly  wrong  in  doing  any 
I  thing  to  encourage  the  South  to  persevere, 
and  would  be  terribly  wrong  to  aid  a  sepa- 
ration. Any  attempt  of  this  kind  would 
quickly  involve  the  ministry  in  ruin.  The 
mercantile  mart  in  this  case  is  not  the  king- 
dom, for  no  matter  what  the  commercial 
world  may  say,  the  country  would  reprobate 
any  aid  given  to  slaveholders  in  their  at- 
tempt to  malign  the  principles  of  liberty. 
Driven  to  extremities,  the  North  would  let 
loose  the  slaves — and,  then,  what?  The 
slaves,  according  to  Mr.  Russell,  are,  inland 
and  on  the  borders,  watching  the  dispute 
for  their  own  benefit. 

With  every  possible  respect  for  the  gen- 
tlemen on  'Change  who  have  honored  us 
with  their  advice,  in  the  form  of  remon- 
strance, we  beg  to  solicit  their  attention  to 
our  dispassionate  view  of  the  case.  Their 
views,  we  are  satisfied,  if  acted  upon,  would 
produce  a  calamity  not  experienced  in  Eng- 
land since  the  days  of  the  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil. 


THE  DAY'S  DUTY. 

If  any  thinking  man  will  take  a  retrospec- 
tive view  of  the  last  seven  months  ;  will  con- 
trast the  events  of  the  day  and  the  attitude 
of  the  country  in  the  last  weeks  of  June  with 
the  events  and  the  situation  of  affairs  in  the 
last  weeks  of  December  ;  will  compare  the 
state  of  the  public  mind  then,  vacillating, 
weak,  timorous,  and  unenlightened,  to  the 
bold,  determined,  vigorous,  and  intelligent 
purpose  that  now  animates  it,  he  will  see  a 
change  more  remarkable  than  any  thing  else 
in  our  history,  and  far  more  portentous  than 
the  boldest  prophet  would  a  year  ago  have 
ventured  to  foretell.  It  is  possible  that  we 
have  not  yet  exhausted  all  the  wisdom  that 
may  be  gathered  from  that  six  months'  ex- 
perience ;  it  is  possible  that,  marvellously 
rapid  as  the  sequence  of  events  has  been, 
unexpectedly  as  effects  have  followed  causes, 
they  are  to  be  matched,  perhaps  more  than 
matched,  by  events  that  are  yet  to  come. 
Hitherto  the  providence  of  God  has  been 
visible  in  the  progress  of  affairs,  and  he  has 
ruled  the  weakness,  the  short-sightedness, 
and  the  selfishness,  as  well  as  the  wrath  of 
man  to  praise  him.  The  pillar  of  fire  by 
night  and  the  cloud  by  day  were  not  more 
visible  to  the  Hebrews  as  they  fled  from 
Egyptian  bondage,  than  the  hand  of  an  over- 
riding Providence  leading  this  people,  for 
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BIS  months  past,  out  of  a  political  servitude 
which  was  fast  growing  to  a  civil  and  social 
bondage.  We  frankly  avow  our  belief  in 
this,  as  the  only  explanation,  of  why  we  have 
not  again  and  again  miscarried  in  this  crisis 
of  our  national  life.  There  was  wanting  for 
many  months  both  among  the  people  and 
their  leaders,  forethought,  foresight,  and 
faith,  and  hardly  a  week  has  passed  when, 
as  we  look  back  upon  it,  it  is  not  marvellous 
in  our  eyes  that  we  were  not  overwhelmed 
by  irrevocable  disaster.  But  neither  lies, 
nor  treachery,  nor  thieft,  nor  treason,  nor 
imbecility,  nor  cowardice,  nor  want  of  wis- 
dom, nor  public  nor  private  villainy  have 
prevailed  against  the  good  cause ;  but  w-e 
have  gone  on  from  victory  to  victory,  over 
compromises,  concessions,  delays,  complica- 
tions, and  frauds,  till  at  length  a  people, 
hitherto  divided,  uncertain,  timid,  and  un- 
comprehending, have  risen,  as  one  man, 
with  eyes  anointed,  and  minds  newly  opened, 
and  have  shaken  themselves  free  from  all 
signs  of  lethargy  and  doubt  with  the  will  and 
strength  of  an  aroused  and  angry  giant. 

But  as  hitherto  we  had  failed  to  see  that  we 
were  about  to  enter  upon  a  new  and  momen- 
tous epoch  in  our  history,  as  we  had  failed 
to  understand  the  character  of  that  epoch, 
let  us  at  least  be  sure,  now  that  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  light  of  the  new  day,  that  we 
stumble,  and  blunder,  and  are  blind  no 
longer.  We  trust  that  Congress  needs  no 
word  of  admonition  and  advice,  for  its  mem- 
bers are  fresh  from  the  people,  and  under- 
stand the  purpose  and  spirit  by  which  they 
are  governed.  If  those  gentlera  en  carry  with 
them  one  positive  and  fixed  idea  to  Wash- 
ington, it  is,  we  trust,  and  we  believe,  not 
only  that  the  day  of  compromise,  but  the  day 
even  of  a  talk  of  compromise,  has  passed 
away  forever.  The  less  talk  of  any  kind 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress  the 
better ;  but  talk  of  that  sort  is  absolutely  in- 
tolerable, and  not  to  be  endured.  If  there 
shall  be  here  and  there  some  poor  fool — poor 
fools  are  always  about  everywhere — who 
shall  insist  upon  offering  and  reading  his  not- 
able plan — plan  as  notable  and  timely  as  an 
essay  upon  the  probable  advantage  it  would 
have  been  to  the  Hewbrews  to  have  waited 


and  built  a  bridge  to  go  dry-shod  over  the 
Red  Sea,  instead  of  wetting  their  sandals  by 
entering  upon  the  path  that  the  Almighty  had 
opened  for  them  through  the  parted  waters 
— if,  we  say,  some  unhappy  creature  shall 
insist  upon  wasting  a  half-hour  in  that  way, 
let  it  be  wasted,  and  then  have  done  with 
him  and  it.  K  there  be  any  thing  that  by 
common  consent  of  all  men  of  all  sections 
and  of  all  parties  can  be  borne  no  longer,  it  is 
the  men  and  the  measures  that  propose  now 
to  get  out  of  our  national  troubles  in  any 
other  way  than  by  fighting  out.  The  nation 
wish  to  see  the  position  neither  played  nor 
paltered  with,  neither  delayed  nor  dallied 
with ;  but  they  do  W'ish  to  see,  first,  every 
act  of  the  President  thus  far  in  the  war  made 
legal,  where  that  is  a  necessary  formality ; 
and  then  they  want  men  and  money  pro- 
vided for  use  —  not  for  a  show  on  paper,  not 
with  reference  to  something  to  be  done  in 
the  future,  not  in  case  of  certain  contingen- 
cies, not  with  regard  to  some  possible  sup- 
posititious potentiality — butyb?*  use,  now.  In 
these  three  little  words  lie,  in  the  people's 
minds  at  this  moment,  great  force  and  mean- 
ing. They  want  movement.  Waiting,  be- 
yond a  certain  point,  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  Northern  character.  It  is  only 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  that  they 
have  patience  and  leisure  to  wait  for  vigin- 
tial  crops.  Northern  staples  grow  and  are 
harvested  in  a  year.  The  North  believes 
that  the  present  crop  of  treason  is  ripe 
enough  to  cut  down,  and  it  thinks  the  cradles 
in  hand  are  enough,  at  least,  to  begin  the 
harvest,  and  they  are  resolved  that  there 
shall  be  no  unnecessary  delay. 

Such  is  the  duty  of  Congress — to  provide 
ample  means  in  men  and  money  for  imme- 
diate use.  We  do  not  meddle  with  details  ; 
we  do  not  presume  to  advise  them  how  to 
go  to  work,  what  sequence  and  direction  to 
give  to  their  labors,  but  we  beg  them  to 
recognize  the  great  fact  that  the  nation  they 
represent  is  to  renew  its  life,  or  that  liberty 
and  self-government  on  this  continent  are  to 
come  to  a  sudden  end  before  this  year  is  out ; 
and  the  people  think  it  is  about  time  some- 
thing decisive  was  done  about  it. — Tribune, 
4  July. 


The  seventh  volume  of  "  Documents  and  Cor- 
respondence," written  or  dictated  by  Napoleon 
I.,  is  just  out  from  the  imperial  press,  and  con- 
tains the  emanations  of  that  great  mind  from 


February,  1801,  to  August,  1802.  At  this  rate 
the  probable  estimate  of  the  whole  collection 
cannot  be  less  than  thirty  volumes. 
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THE    OLD    COUPLE. DAY-DREAMS. 


THE  OLD  COUPLE. 

It  stands  in  a  sunny  meadow, 
The  house  so  mossy  and  brown, 

With  its  cumbrous  old  stone  chimneys, 
And  the  gray  roof  sloping  down. 

The  trees  fold  their  green  arms  around  it, 

The  trees,  a  century  old  ; 
And  the  wind  goes  chanting  through  them, 

And  the  sunbeams  drop  their  gold. 

The  cowslips  spring  in  the  marshes. 
And  the  roses  bloom  on  the  hill ; 

And  beside  the  brook  in  the  pastures 
The  herds  go  feeding  at  wilL 

The  children  have  gone  and  left  them, 

They  sit  in  the  sun  alone  ! 
And  the  old  wife's  ears  are  failing, 

As  she  harks  to  the  well-known  tone 

That  won  her  heart  in  her  girlhood. 
That  has  soothed  her  in  many  a  care, 

And  praises  her  now  for  the  brightness 
Her  old  face  used  to  wear. 

She  thinks  again  of  her  bridal — 
How,  dressed  in  her  robe  of  white. 

She  stood  by  her  gay  young  lover 
In  the  morning's  rosy  light. 

Oh,  the  morning  is  rosy  as  ever. 
But  the  rose  from  her  cheek  is  fled ; 

And  the  sunshine  still  is  golden. 
But  it  falls  on  a  silvered  head. 

And  the  girlhood  dreams,  once  vanished, 
Come  back  in  her  winter  time, 

Till  her  feeble  pulses  tremble 

With  the  thrill  of  spring-time's  prime. 

And  looking  forth  from  the  window. 
She  thinks  how  tlic  trees  have  grown, 

Since,  clad  in  her  bridal  whiteness. 
She  crossed  tiie  old  doorstone. 

Though  dimmed  her  eye's  bright  azure, 
And  dimmed  her  hair's  young  gold; 

The  love  in  her  girlhood  plighted 
Has  never  grown  dim  nor  old. 

They  sat  in  peace  in  the  sunshine. 
Till  the  day  was  almost  done  ; 

And  then,  at  its  close,  an  angel 
Stole  over  the  threshold  stone. 

He  folded  their  hands  together — 
He  touched  their  eyelids  with  balm; 

And  their  last  breatli  floated  upward. 
Like  the  close  of  a  solemn  psalm. 

Like  a  bridal  pair  they  traversed 

The  unseen,  mystical  road. 
That  leads  to  the  beautiful  city, 

"  Whose  builder  and  maker  is  God." 

Perhaps  in  that  miracle  country 
They  will  give  her  lost  youth  back; 

And  the  flowers  of  a  vanished  spring-time, 
Will  bloom  in  tlie  spirit's  track. 


One  draught  from  the  living  waters 
Shall  call  back  his  manhood's  prime } 

And  eternal  years  shall  measure 
The  love  that  outlived  time. 

But  the  shapes  that  they  left  behind  them. 

The  wrinkles  and  silver  hair. 
Made  holy  to  us  by  the  kisses 

The  angel  had  printed  there. 

We  will  hide  away  'neath  the  willows. 
When  the  day  is  low  in  the  west ; 

Where  the  sunbeams  cannot  find  them, 
Nor  the  winds  disturb  their  rest. 

And  we'll  suffer  no  telltale  tombstone. 
With  its  age  and  date,  to  rise 

O'er  the  two  who  are  old  no  longer. 
In  the  Father's  house  in  the  skies. 


DAY-DREAMS. 
I,  OFTEN  lying  lonely,  over  seas. 

At  ope  of  day,  soft-couched  in  foreign  land. 
Dream  a  green  dream  of  England ;  where  young 

ti'ees 
Make  murmur,  and  the  amber-striped  bees 
To  search  the  woodbine  through,  a  busy  band, 
Come  floating  at  the   casement,  while  new 
tanned 
And  tedded  hay  sends  fresh  on  morning  breeze 
Incense   of  sunny  fields,   through   curtains 
fanned 
With  invitations  faint  to  Far-away. 
So  dreaming,  half-awake,  at  ope  of  day, 

Dream  I  of  daisy  greens,  and  village  pales. 
And  the  white  winking  of  the  warmed  may 
In  blossomy  hedge,  and  brown  oak-leaved 
dales, 
And  little  children  dear,  at  dewy  play, 
Till  all  my  heart  grows  young  and  glad  as  they ; 
And  sweet  thoughts  come  and  go,  like  scented 
gales 
Through  an  open  window  when  the  month  is 

gay- 

But  often,  wandering  lonely,  over  seas. 

At  shut  of  day,  in  unfamiliar  land, 
What  time  the  serious  light  is  on  the  leas. 
To  me  there  comes  a  sighing  after  ease 

Much  wanted,  and  an  aching  wish  to  stand 

Knee-deep  in  English  grass,  and  have  at  hand 
A  little  churchyard  cool,  with  native  trees. 

And  grassy  mounds  thick  laced  with  ozier 
band, 
Wherein  to  rest  at  last,  nor  further  stray. 
So,  sad  of  heart,  muse  I,  at  sliut  of  day, 

On  safe  and  quiet  England  ;  till  thought  nils 
To  an  inward  groaning  deep,  for  fields  fed  gray 

With  twilight,  copses  thronged  with  nightin- 
gales. 
Home-gardens,  full  of  rest,  where  never  may 

Come  loud  intrusion  ;  and,  what  cliiefly  fails 
My  sick  desire,  old  friendships  fled  awa}'. 
I  am  much  vext  with  loss.     Kind  memory  lay 

My  head  upon  thy  lap,  and  tell  nie  tale's 
Of  the  good  old  time,  when  all  was  pure  and 

— All  the  Year  Bound. 
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THE  LADY  GRACE. THREE  TIMfS. 


THE  LADY   GRACE. 
I  WAS  the  keeper's  base-born  son, 

Stock,  root,  and  branch,  were  base — 
So  God  forgive  me  if  I  gazed 

Too  fondly  on  her  face  ! 
My  homespun  coat  became  me  well, 

My  blood  was  clean — no  more — 
She  taught  my  blushing  blood  to  mock 

The  coat  my  fellows  wore ; 
I  hung  aloof,  a  thing  of  shame, 
Heart-haunted  by  her  noble  name. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Earl ; 

But,  spite  the  path  she  trod, 
I  saw  sweet  meaning  in  the  smiles 

She  threw  to  every  clod  ; 
The  bitter  lie  of  hope  illumed 

The  path  I  trod  alone  : — 
Poor  fool !  to  trust  the  smile  a  queen 

Dispenses  from  her  throne, — 
To  trust  the  gentleness  which  meant 
The  scornful  pride  of  old  descent. 

I  said,  "  I  deem  her  noble  birth 

Too  weak  to  sneer  me  down  j 
God  gave  the  privilege  of  hope 

Alike  to  king  and  clown." 
False  creed  !    For  ill  befall  the  fool 

Who  leaves  his  lawful  ground, 
To  question  and  infringe  the  laws 

His  betters  warrant  sound. 
False  creed,  and  bitter ! — In  the  street 
Her  carriage  splashed  me  head  to  feet. 

I  said,  "  The  English  Adam  looks 

Alike  from  all  our  eyes ; 
His  lineage  is  of  God,  he  made 

This  Custom  king  of  lies; 
My  lofty  lady,  like  the  rest, 

Is  made  of  common  earth  ;  '* — 
I  spoke  in  heat,  yet  could  not  choose 

But  love  her  noble  birth  ! 
Oh,  hollow  cheat !  I  could  not  dare 
But  love  the  height  that  made  her  fair. 

I  might  have  spoken — I  was  bold ; 

But  all  that  made  me  base 
Came  crimson  from  the  heart  to  brand 

My  father  in  my  face  ; 
Sneer  as  I  might  at  hollow  rule, 

She  sat  too  high  above, 
And  I  adored  the  noble  birth 

That  shut  me  out  from  love. 
I  could  not  dare,  O  high-born  maid. 
Pilfer  the  shrine  at  which  I  prayed ! 

But  I,  who  loved  her,  broke  the  laws 

The  world  is  right  to  frame — 
Better  for  both  my  love  was  crushed 

Beneath  her  honored  name  ! 
The  world  was  wise,  it  joined  us  not, 

To  live  as  slave  to  slave. 
It  spared  the  kiss  that  would  have  shamed 

Her  Norman  kinsman's  grave. 
The  world  was  wise,  I  say,  to  hide 
Me  in  her  pity  and  her  pride. 


Thank  God,  my  tale  was  never  told 

In  my  high-born  lady's  ear  ! 
Thank  God  !  her  lips  were  never  curled 

To  kill  me  with  a  sneer  ! 
And  thank  Him,  too,  who  willed  so  well 

This  love  should  die  alone, 
That  she  I  worshipped  never  moved 

A  step  from  off  her  throne, 
To  mock  my  pitiful  estate. 
And  curse  it  with  a  gift  too  great. 

Such  love  dies  out  with  youthful  blood- 
Mine  did,  I  know,  at  last ; 

And  now  her  face  shines  dimly,  half 
Forgotten  in  the  past. 

I, took  a  wife,  a  sharp-tongued  jade, 
With  vulgar  wants  and  joys  ; 

But  one  who  knew  the  woman's  knack 
Of  rearing  girls  and  boys. 

Not  fair — a  girl  undowered  and  base, 

With  something  human  in  her  face. 

The  high-born  dame  has  charms  no  more 

For  others  or  for  me. 
Her  face  is  seamed  with  fifty  years, 

And  mine  with  fifty-three ; 
They  bought  and  sold  the  girl  for  all 

Her  noble  name  was  worth. 
And  she  has  scarcely  learned  to  bless 

Her  beauty  or  her  birth. 
A  child  of  hers  was  given  away 
To  twenty  thousand  pounds  to-day. 

—  Welcome  Guest. 


THREE  TIMES. 

First  time  I  saw  my  Love,  my  eyes 
Were  gladdened  with  a  sweet  surprise ; 
There  woke  a  thought  that  never  dies, 

That  bright  June  morning. 
A  vision,  fairly  clad  in  white. 
Dawned  softly,  freshly  on  my  sight. 
And  in  her  hand  were  roses  bright — 
June  roses — pure  from  speck  or  blight. 

My  Love's  adorning ! 

Last  time  I  saw  my  Love,  she  lay 

All  pale,  all  silent,  cold  as  clay ; 

The  light  of  life  had  died  away  ; 
Oh,  sad  and  sweet  last  time  ! 

And  still  she  wore  .a  robe  of  white, 
And  on  her  pillow,  lightly  prest. 
And  in  the  hand  that  lay  at  rest. 
Solemnly  on  her  peaceful  breast. 

Were  roses — buds  not  opened  quite — 
Gathered  before  their  prime. 

A  tender  care  had  laid  them  there  ; 

But  my  dead  Love  was  far  more  fair. 

Next  time  I  see  my  Love,  I  know 

A  glorious  garment  white  as  snow, 

On  which  no  stains  of  earth  can  show— 

A  garment  meet  for  heaven — 
Will  robe  the  form  I  long  to  see ; 
My  angel-love,  who  waits  for  me. 
And  holds  a  palm  of  victory 

For  earth's  white  roses  given. 

— Temple  Bar. 


ORATION    BY    EDWARD    EVERETT. 


ORATION 

DELIVERED   IN  THE  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC  AT  NEW 

YORK,    ON   THE   4TH   OF   JULY,    1861,   BY 

EDWARD   EVERETT.* 

When  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  issued  the  ever- 
memorable  Declaration,  they  deemed  that  a 
decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind, 
required  a  formal  statement  of  the  causes, 
which  impelled  them  to  the  all-important 
measure.  The  eighty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
great  Declaration  finds  the  loyal  people  of 
the  Union  engaged  in  a  tremendous  conflict, 
to  maintain  and  defend  the  grand  nationality, 
which  was  asserted  by  our  fathers,  and  to 
prevent  their  fair  Creation  from  crumbling 
into  dishonorable  Chaos.  A  great  people, 
gallantly  struggling  to  keep  a  noble  frame- 
work of  government  from  falling  into 
wretched  fragments,  neajis  no  justification 
at  the  tribunal  of  the  public  opinion  of  man- 
kind. But  while  our  patriotic  fellow-citi- 
zens, who  have  rallied  to  the  defence  of  the 
Union,  marshalled  by  the  ablest  of  living 
chieftains,  are  risking  their  lives  in  the  field ; 
while  the  precious  blood  of  your  youthful 
heroes  and  ours  is  poured  out  together  in 
defence  of  this  precious  legacy  of  consti- 
tutional freedom,  you  will  not  think  it  a 
misappropriation  of  the  hour,  if  I  employ  it 
in  showing  the  justice  of  the  cause  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  and  the  fallacy  of  the  argu- 
ments employed  by  the  South,  in  vindication 
of  the  war,  alike  murderous  and  suicidal, 
which  she  is  waging  against  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  Union. 

PROSPEROUS  STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY  LAST 
YEAR. 

A  twelvemonth  ago, — nay,  six  or  seven 
months  ago,  our  country  was  regarded  and 
spoken  of  by  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  as 
among  the  most  prosperous  in  the  family  of 
nations.  It  was  classed  with  England, 
France,  and  Russia,  as  one  of  the  four  lead- 
ing powers  of  the  age.  f  Remote  as  we  were 
from  the  complications  of  foreign  politics, 
the  extent  of  our  commerce  and  the  efficiency 
of  our  navy  won  for  us  the  respectful  con- 
sideration of  Europe.  The  United  States 
were  particularly  referred  to,  on  all  occa- 
sions and  in  all  countries,  as  an  illustration 

*  Large  portions  of  this  oration  were,  on  account 
of  its  length,  necessarily  omitted  in  the  delivery. 
t  The  Edinburgh  Review  for  April,  1861,  p.  550. 
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of  the  mighty  influence  of  free  governments 
in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  states.  In 
England,  notwithstanding  some  diplomatic 
collisions  on  boundary  questions  and  occa- 
sional hostile  reminiscences  of  the  past,  there 
has  hardly  been  a  debate  for  thirty  years  in 
Parliament  on  any  topic,  in  reference  to 
which  this  country  in  the  nature  of  things 
afforded  matter  of  comparison,  in  which  it' 
was  not  referred  to  as  furnishing  instructive 
examples  of  prosperous  enterprise  and  hope- 
ful progress.  At  home,  the  country  grew 
as  by  enchantment.  Its  vast  territorial  ex- 
tent, augmented  by  magnificent  accessions 
of  conterminous  territory  peacefully  made  j 
its  population  far  more  rapidly  increasing 
than  that  of  any  other  country,  and  swelled 
by  an  emigration  from  Europe  such  as  the 
world  has  never  before  seen  ;  the  mutually 
beneficial  intercourse  between  its  diflFerent 
sections  and  climates,  each  supplying  what 
the  other  wants ;  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  arts  of  civilization  have  been  extended 
over  a  before  unsettled  wilderness,  and,  to- 
gether with, this  material  prosperity,  the  ad- 
vance of  the  country  in  education,  literature, 
science,  and  refinement,  formed  a  spectacle, 
of  which  the  history  of  mankind  furnished 
no  other  example.  That  such  was  the  state 
of  the  country  six  months  ago  was  matter  of 
general  recognition  and  acknowledgment 
at  home  and  abroad. 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION    AND  ITS  RE- 
SULTS. 

There  was,  however,  one  sad  deduction  to 
be  made,  not  from  the  truth  of  this  descrip- 
tion, not  from  the  fidelity  of  this  picture  for 
that  is  incontestable,  but  from  the  content, 
happiness,  and  mutual  good-will  which  ought 
to  have  existed  on  the  part  of  a  people,  far 
vored  by  such  an  accumulation  of  providen- 
tial blessings.  I  allude  of  course  to  the  great 
sectional  controversies  which  have  so  long 
agitated  the  country  and  arrayed  the  people 
in  bitter  geographical  antagonism  of  politi- 
cal organization  and  action.  Fierce  party 
contentions  had  always  existed  in  the  United 
States,  as  they  ever  have  and  unquestion- 
ably ever  will  exist  under  all  free  elective 
governments ;  and  these  contentions  had, 
from  the  first,  tended  somewhat  to  a  sec- 
tional character.  They  had  not,  however, 
till  quite  lately,  assumed  that  character  so 
exclusively,  that  the  minority  in  any  one. 
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part  of  the  country,  had  not  had  a  respect- 
able electoral  representation  in  every  other. 
Till  last  November,  there  has  never  been  a 
Southern  presidential  candidate,  who  did 
not  receive  electoral  votes  at  the  North,  nor 
a  Northern  candidate  who  did  not  receive 
electoral  votes  at  the  South. 

At  the  late  election  and  for  the  first  time, 
this  was  not  the  case ;  and  consequences  the 
most  extraordinary  and  deplorable  have  re- 
sulted. The  country,  as  we  have  seen,  be- 
ing in  profound  peace  at  home  and  abroad 
and  in  a  state  of  unexampled  prosperity, — 
agriculture,  commerce,  navigation,  manu- 
factures, East,  West,  North,  and  South  re- 
covered or  rapidly  recovering  from  the  crisis 
of  1857, — powerful  and  respected  abroad, 
and  thriving  beyond  example  at  home,  en- 
tered, in  the  usual  manner,  upon  the  election- 
eering campaign,  for  the  choice  of  a  nine- 
teenth President  of  the  United  States.  I 
say  in  the  usual  manner,  though  it- is  true 
that  parties  were  more  than  usually  broken 
up  and  subdivided.  The  normal  division 
was  into  two  great  parties,  but  there  had  on 
several  former  occasions  been  three  ;  in  1824 
there  were  four,  and  there  were  four  last 
November.  The  South  equally  with  the 
West  and  the  North  entered  into  the  can- 
vass ;  conventions  were  held,  nominations 
made,  mass  meetings  assembled ;  the  plat- 
form, the  press  enlisted  with  unwonted  vigor ; 
the  election  in  all  its  stages,  conducted  in 
legal  and  constitutional  form,  without  vio- 
lence and  without  surprise,  and  the  result 
obtained  by  a  decided  majority. 

No  sooner  however  was  this  result  ascer- 
tained, than  it  appeared  on  the  part  of  one 
of  the  Southern  States,  and  her  example  was 
rapidly  followed  by  others,  that  it  had  by  no 
means  been  the  intention  of  those  states  to 
abide  by  the  result  of  the  election,  except 
on  the  one  condition,  of  the  choice  of  their 
candidate.  The  reference  of  the  great  sec- 
tional controversy  to  the  peaceful  arbitra- 
ment of  the  ballot-box,  the  great  safety  valve 
of  republican  institutions,  though  made  with 
every  appearance  of  good  faith,  on  the  part 
of  our  brethren  at  the  South,  meant  but  this  ; 
if  we  succeed  in  this  election,  as  we  have  in 
fifteen  that  have  preceded  it,  well  and  good  ; 
we  will  consent  to  govern  the  country  for 
four  years  more,  as  we  have  already  gov- 
erned it  for  sixty  years ;  but  we  have  no  in- 
tention of  acquiescing  in  any  other  result. 


We  do  not  mean  to  abide  by  the  election, 
although  we  participate  in  it,  unless  our  can- 
didate is  chosen.  If  he  fails  we  intend  to 
prostrate  the  Government,  and  break  up  the 
Union  ;  peaceably  if  the  states  composing 
the  majority  are  willing  that  it  should  be 
broken  up  peaceably  ;  otherwise  at  the  point 
of  the  sword. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  SECEDES  FROM  THE  UNION, 

The  election  took  place  on  the  6th  of  No- 
vember, and  in  pursuance  of  the  extraor- 
dinary programme  just  described,  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  acting  by  a  Convention 
chosen  for  the  purpose,  assembled  on  the 
17th  of  December,  and  on  the  20th,  passed 
unanimously  what  was  styled  "  an  ordinance 
to  dissolve  the  Union  between  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  and  other  states  united  with 
her,  under  the  compact  entitled  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America."  It 
is  not  my  purpose  on  this  occasion  to  make 
a  documentary  sp^sech,  but  as  this  so-called 
"  Ordinance  "  is  very  short,  and  affords  mat- 
ter for  deep  reflection,  I  beg  leave  to  recite 
it  in  full : — 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  in  Convention  assembled,  do  de- 
clare and  ordain,  and  it  is  hereby  declared 
and  ordained,  that  the  ordinance  adopted  by 
us  in  Convention  on  the  23d  day  of  May,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1788,  whereby  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  was  ratified,  and 
also  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of  the  general 
assembly  of  this  state,  ratifying  the  amend- 
ments of  the  said  Constitution  are  hereby 
repealed,  and  that  the  Union  now  subsisting 
between  South  Carolina  and  other  states, 
under  the  name  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  dissolved." 

This  remarkable  document  is  called  an 
"  Ordinance,"  and  no  doubt  some  special 
virtue  is  supposed  to  reside  in  the  name. 
But  names  are  nothing  except  as  they  truly 
represent  things.  An  ordinance,  if  it  is  any 
thing  clothed  with  binding  force,  is  a  law, 
and  nothing  but  a  law,  and  as  such  this 
ordinance  being  in  direct  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  mere 
nullity.  The  Constitution  contains  the  fol- 
lowing express  provision :  **  This  Constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  made  in 
pursuance  thereof  and  the  treaties  made  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land  and  the  judges  in  every  state 
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shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding."  Such  being  the 
express  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  the  people  of  South 
Carolina,  adopted  in  1788,  just  as  much  as 
they  ever  adopted  either  of  their  state  con- 
stitutions, is  it  not  trifling  with  serious 
things  to  claim  that,  by  the  simple  expedi- 
ent of  passing  a  law  under  the  name  of  an 
ordinance,  this  provision  and  every  other 
provision  of  it  may  be  nullified,  and  every 
magistrate  and  officer  in  Carolina,  whether 
of  the  state  or  Union,  absolved  from  the 
oath  which  they  have  taken  to  support  it  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  This  secession  ordi- 
nance purports  "to  repeal"  the  ordinance 
of  23d  May,  1788,  by  which  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  ratified  by  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Carolina.  It  was  intended  of 
course  by  calling  the  act  of  ratification  an 
ordinance  to  infer  a  right  of  repealing  it  by 
another  ordinance.  It  is  important  there- 
fore to  observe  that  the  act  of  ratification 
is  not,  and  is  not  called,  an  ordinance,  and 
contains  nothing  which  by  possibility  can 
be  repealed.    It  is  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  The  Convention  [of  the  people  of  South 
Carolina],  having  maturely  considered  the 
Constitution,  or  form  of  government,  re- 
ported to  Congress  by  the  convention  of 
delegates  from  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  submitted  to  them,  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Legislature  of  this  state  passed  the 
I7th  and  18th  days  of  February  last,  in  or- 
der to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish 
justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide 
for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty to  the  people  of  the  said  United  States 
and  their  posterity,  do,  in  the  name  and  in 
behalf  of  the  people  of  this  state  hereby  as- 
sent to  ratify  the  same." 

Here  it  is  evident  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  instrument  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  can  be  repealed ;  it  is  an  authorized 
solemn  assertion  of  the  people  of  South 
Carolina,  that  they  assent  to  and  ratify  a 
form  of  government,  which  i^s  declared  in 
terms  to  be  paramount  to  all  state  laws  and 
constitutions.  Tliis  is  a  great  historical  fact, 
the  most  important  that  can  ever  occur  in 
the  history  of  a  people.  The  fact  that  the 
people  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  23d  of  May, 
1788,  assented  to  and  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  in  order,  among 


other  objects,  to  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty for  themselves  and  "their  posterity," 
can  no  more  be  repealed  in  1861  than  any 
other  historical  fact  that  occurred  in  Charles- 
ton in  that  year  and  on  that  day.  It  would 
be  just  as  rational,  at  the  present  day,  to 
attempt  by  ordinance  to  repeal  any  other 
event,  as  that  the  sun  rose  or  that  the  tide 
ebbed  and  flowed  on  that  day,  as  to  repeal 
by  ordinance  the  assent  of  Carolina  to  the 
Constitution. 

Again;  it  is  well  known  that  various 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  de- 
sired and  proposed  in  difierent  states.  The 
first  of  the  amendments  proposed  by  South 
Carolina  was  as  follows : — 

"  Whereas  it  is  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  rights  reserved  to  the  several 
states  and  the  freedom  of  the  people  under 
the  operation  of  the  General  Government, 
that  the  right  of  prescribing  the  manner, 
times,  and  places  of  holding  the  elections  of 
the  Federal  Legislature  should  be  foreoer 
inseparably  annexed  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  states ;  this  Convention  doth  declare  that 
the  same  ought  to  remain  to  all  posterity y  a 
perpetual  and  fundamental  right  in  the  loccd, 
exclusive  of  the  interference  of  the  general, 
government,  except  in  cases  where  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  states  shall  refuse  or  neglect 
to  perform  or  fulfil  the  same,  according  to 
the  tenor  of  the  said  Constitution." 

Here  you  perceive  that  South  Carolina 
herself  in  1788  desired  a  provision  to  be 
made  and  annexed  inseparably  to  her  sov- 
ereignty, that  she  should  forever  have  the 
power  of  prescribing  the  time,  place,  and 
manner  of  holding  the  elections  of  members 
of  Congress ;  but  even  in  making  this  ex- 
press reservation,  to  operate  for  all  posterity, 
she  was  willing  to  provide  that,  if  the  state 
legislatures  refuse  or  neglect  to  perform  the 
duty  (which  is  precisely  the  case  of  the  se- 
ceding states  at  the  present  day),  then  the 
General  Government  was,  by  this  South  Car- 
olina amendment,  expressly  authorized  to  do 
it.  South  Carolina  in  1788,  by  a  sort  of  pro- 
phetic foresight,  looked  forward  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  states  might  "refuse  or 
neglect"  to  co-operate  in  carrying  on  the 
Government,  and  admitted,  in  that  case, 
■that  the  General  Government  must  go  on, 
in  spite  of  their  delinquency. 

I  have  dwelt  on  these  points  at  some 
length,  to  show  how  futile  is  the  attempt,  by 
giving  the  the  name  of  "  ordinance,"  to  the 
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act,  by  whicli  South  Carolina  adopted  the 
Constitution  and  entered  the  Union,  to  gain  a 
power  to  leave  it  by  a  subsequent  ordinance 
of  repeal. 

IS    SECESSION  A  CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHT,  OR 
IS  IT   REVOLUTION  ? 

Whether  the  present  unnatural  civil  war 
is  waged  by  the  South,  in  virtue  of  a  sup- 
posed constitutional  right  to  leave  the  Union 
at  pleasure  ;  or  whether  it  is  an  exercise  of 
the  great  and  ultimate  right  of  revolution, 
the  existence  of  which  no  one  denies,  seems 
to  be  left  in  uncertainty  by  the  leaders  of 
the  movement.  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  the 
President  of  the  new  Confederacy,  in  his  in- 
augural speech,  delivered  on  the  18th  of 
February,  declares  that  it  is  "  an  abuse  of 
language"  to  call  it  "  a  revolution."  Mr. 
Vice-President  Stephens,  on  the  contrary, 
in  a  speech  at  Savannah  on  the  21st  of 
March  pronounces  it  *'  one  of  the  greatest 
revolutions  in  the  annals  of  the  world." 
The  question  is  of  great  magnitude  as  one 
of  constitutional  and  public  law  ;  as  one  of 
morality  it  is  of  very  little  consequence 
whether  the  country  is  drenched  in  blood,  in 
the  exercise  of  a  right  claimed  under  the 
Constitution,  or  the  right  inherent  in  every 
community  to  revolt  against  an  oppressive 
government.  Unless  the  oppression  is  so 
extreme  as  to  justify  revolution,  it  would 
not  justify  the  evil  of  breaking  up  a  govern- 
ment, under  an  abstract  constitutional  right 
to  do  so. 

NEITHER   A   GRANTED   NOR    A   RESERVED 
RIGHT. 

This  assumed  right  of  secession  rests 
upon  the  doctrine  that  the  Union  is  a  com- 
pact between  independent  states  from  which 
any  one  of  them  may  withdraw  at  pleasure 
in  virtue  of  its  sovereignty.  This  imaginary 
right  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  having  been  origi- 
nally suggested,  though  not  at  first  much 
dwelt  upon,  in  connection  with  the  kindred 
claim  of  a  right,  on  the  part  of  an  individ- 
ual state,  to  "  nullify  "  an  Act  of  Congress. 
It  would  of  course  be  impossible,  within  the 
limits  of  the  hour  to  view  these  elaborate 
discussions.  I  will  only  remark,  on  this  oc- 
casion, that  none  of  the  premises,  from  which 
this  remarkable  conclusion  is  iirawn.  are  rec- 


ognized in  the  Constitution,  and  that  the 
right  of  secession,  though  called  a  "re- 
served "  right  is  not  expressly  reserved  in  it. 
That  instrument  does  not  purport  to  be  a 
"  compact,"  but  a  Constitution  of  Govern- 
ment. It  appears  in  its  first  sentence,  not 
to  have  been  entered  into  by  the  states, 
but  to  have  been  ordained  and  established 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  for 
"  themselves  and  their  posterity."  The 
states  are  not  named  in  it ;  nearly  all  the 
characteristic  powers  of  sovereignty  are  ex- 
pressly granted  to  the  General  Government 
and  expressly  prohibited  to  the  states,  and 
so  far  from  reserving  a  right  of  secession  to 
the  latter,  on  any  ground  or  under  any  pre- 
tence, it  ordains  and  establishes  in  terms 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  any  thing  in  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

It  would  seem  that  this  was  as  clear  and 
positive  as  language  can  make  it.  But  it  is 
argued,  that,  though  the  right  of  secession 
is  not  reserved  in  terms,  it  must  be  consid- 
ered as  implied  in  the  general  reservation  to 
the  states  and  to  the  people  of  all  the  pow- 
ers not  granted  to  Congress  nor  prohibited 
to  the  states.  This  extraordinary  assump- 
tion, more  distinctly  stated,  is  that,  in  direct 
defiance  of  the  express  grant  to  Congress 
and  the  express  prohibition  to  the  states  of 
nearly  all  the  powers  of  an  independent 
government,  there  is,  hy  implication,  a  right 
reserved  to  the  states  to  assume  and  exer- 
cise all  these  powers  thus  vested  in  the 
Union  and  prohibited  to  themselves,  simply 
in  virtue  of  going  through  the  ceremony  of 
passing  a  law  called  an  Ordinance  of  Se- 
cession. A  general  reservation  to  the  states 
of  powers  not  prohibited  to  them,  nor 
granted  to  Congress  is  an  implied  reserva- 
tion to  the  states  of  a  right  to  exercise 
these  very  powers  thus  expressly  delegated 
to  Congress  and  thus  expressly  prohibited 
to  the  states ! 

The  Constitution  declares,  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  shall  have  power 
to  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  to  raise  and  support  armies,  to  pro- 
vide and  maintain  a  navy,  and  it  provides 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  make  treaties  with  foreign  powers. 
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These  express  grants  of  power  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  are  followed 
by  prohibitions  as  express  to  the  several 
states  : — 

"  No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  al- 
liance, or  confederation,  grant  letters  of 
marque  or  reprisal :  no  state  shall,  without 
the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  ton- 
nage, keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of 
peace,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact 
with  another  state,  or  with  a  foreign  power, 
or  engage  in  war,  unless  actually  invaded, 
or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  ad- 
mit of  delay." 

These  and  numerous  other  express  grants 
of  power  to  the  General  Government  and  ex- 
press prohibitions  to  the  states  are  further 
enforced  by  the  comprehensive  provision, 
already  recited,  that  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  are  paramount  to 
the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  separate 
states.  » 

And  this  Constitution  with  these  express 
grants  and  express  prohibitions  and  with  this 
express  subordination  of  the  states  to  the 
General  Government  has  been  adopted  by  the 
people  of  all  the  states  ;  and  all  their  judges 
and  other  officers  and  all  their  citizens  hold- 
ing office  under  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  the  individual  states  are  solemnly 
sworn  to  support  it. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  in  defiance  of  all 
this,  in  violation  of  all  this,  in  contempt  of 
all  this,  the  seceding  states  claim  the  right 
to  exercise  every  power  expressly  delegated 
to  Congress  and  expressly  prohibited  to  the 
states  by  that  Constitution,  which  every  one 
of  their  prominent  men,  civil  and  military,  is 
under  oath  to  support.  They  have  entered 
into  a  Confederation,  raised  an  army,  at- 
tempted to  provide  a  navy,  issued  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,  waged  war,  and  that 
war, — Merciful  Heaven  forgive  them, — not 
with  a  foreign  enemy,  not  with  the  wild  tribes 
which  still  desolate  the  unprotected  frontier 
(they,  it  is  said,  are  swelling,  armed  with 
tomahawk  and  scalping  knife,  the  Confeder- 
ate forces),  but  with  their  own  countrymen, 
and  the  mildest  and  most  beneficent  govern- 
ment on  the  face  of  the  earth ! 

BEFORE  THE  REVOLUTION  THE  COLONIES 
WERE  A  PEOPLE. 

But  we  are  told  all  this  is  done  in  virtue 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  states ;  as  if,  be- 


cause a  state  is  sovereign,  its  people  were 
incompetent  to  establish  a  government  for 
themselves  and  their  posterity.      Certainly 
the  states  are  clothed  with  sovereignty  for 
local  purposes ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  ever  possessed  it  in  any  other  sense  ; 
and  if  they  had,  it  is  certain  that  they  ceded 
it  to  the  General  Government,  in  adopting 
the  Constitution.   Before  their  independence 
of  England  was  asserted  they  constituted  a 
provincial  people  (Burke  calls  it  "a  glori- 
ous empire  "),  subject  to  tha  British  crown, 
organized  for  certain  purposes  under  separate 
colonial  charters,  but  on  some  great  occa- 
sions of  political  interest  and  public  safety 
acting  as  one.      Thus  they  acted  when,  on 
the  approach  of  the  great  Seven  Years'  War, 
which  exerted  such  an  important  influeiice 
on  the  fate  of  British  America,  they  sent 
their  delegates  to  Albany  to  concert  a  plan 
of  union.      In  the  discussions  of  that  plan, 
which  was  reported  by  Franklin,  the  citizens 
of  the  Colonies  were  evidently  considered  as 
a  people.     When  the  passage  of  the  Stamp 
Act  in  1765  roused  the  spirit  of  resistance 
throughout  America,  the  unity  of  her  peo- 
ple  assumed  a  still   more   practical   form. 
"Union,"  says  one  of  our  great  American  his- 
torians (Bancroft  V.  292),  "  was  the  hope  of 
Otis.      Union  that   *  should  knit  and  work 
into  the  very  blood  and  bones  of  the  origi- 
nal system  every  region  as  fast  as  settled.' " 
In  this  hope  he  argued  against  writs  of  as- 
sistance, and  in  this  hope  he  brought  about 
the  call  of  the  Convention  at  New  York  in 
1765.    At  that  Convention,  the  noble  South 
Carolinian, Christopher  Gadsden,  with  almost 
prophetic    foresight   of    the    disintegrating 
heresies  of  the  present  day,  cautioned  his 
associates  against  too  great  dependence  on 
their  colonial  charters.      "  I  wish,"  said  he, 
"  that  the  charters  may  not  ensnare  us  at 
last,  by  drawing  different  Colonies  to  act  dif- 
ferently in  this  great  cause.    Whenever  that 
is  the  case  all  is  over  with  the  whole.     There 
ouglit  to  he  no  Neio  England  man,  no  New 
Yorker,  known  on  the  Continent,  hut  all  of  us 
Americans."     (Bancroft  V.  335.) 

While  the  patriots  in  America  counselled, 
and  wrote,  and  spoke  as  a  people,  they  were 
recognized  as  such  in  England.'  "  Believe 
me,"  cried  Colonel  Barre  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  *'  I  this  day  told  you  so ;  the  same 
spirit  of  Freedom  which  actuated  that  peo- 
ple at  first  will  accompany  them  still.      The 
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people,  I  believe,  are  as  truly  loyal  as  any 
subjects  the  king  has,  but  a  people  jealous 
of  their  liberties,  and  who  will  vindicate 
them  should  they  be  violated." 

When  ten  years  later  the  great  struggle 
long  foreboded  came  on,  it  was  felt,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  to  be  an  attempt  to 
reduce  a  free  people  beyond  the  sea  to  un- 
conditional dependence  on  a  Parliament,  in 
which  they  were  not  represented.  "  What 
foundation  have  we,"  was  the  language  of 
Chatham,  on  the  27th  Jan.,  1775,  "  for  our 
claims  over  America?  What  is  our  right 
to  persist  in  such  cruel  and  vindictive  meas- 
ures against  tliat  loyal,  respectable  people  ?  " 
**  How  have  this  respectable  people  behaved 
under  all  their  grievances  ?  "  <'  Repeal  there- 
fore I  say.  But  bare  repeal  will  not  satisfy 
this  enlightened  and  spirited  people."  Lord 
Camden  in  the  same  debate  exclaimed,  "You 
have  no  right  to  tax  America ;  the  natural 
rights  of  man,  and  the  immutable  laws  of 
Nature  are  with  that  people."  Burke, 
two  months  later,  made  his  great  speech  for 
conciliation  with  America.  "  I  do  not  know," 
he  exclaimed,  "  the  method  of  drawing  up 
an  indictment  against  a  WHOLE  people." 
In  a  letter  written  two  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  he  traces  the  growth 
of  the  Colonies  from  their  feeble  beginnings 
to  the  magnitude  which  they  had  attained 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  in  which 
his  glowing  imagination  saw  future  grand- 
eur and  power  beyond  the  reality.  "  At  the 
first  designation  of  these  colonial  assem- 
blies," says  he,  "  they  were  probably  not  in- 
tended for  any  thing  more  (nor  perhaps  did 
they  think  themselves  much  higher)  than 
the  municipal  corporations  within  this  isl- 
and, to  which  some  at  present  love  to  com- 
pare them.  But  nothing  in  progression  can 
rest  on  its  original  plan ;  we  may  as  well 
think  of  rocking  a  grown  man  in  the  cradle 
of  an  infant.  Therefore  as  the  Colonies 
prospered  and  increased  to  A  numerous  and 
MIGHTY  people,  spreading  over  a  very  great 
tract  of  the  globe,  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  attribute  to  assemblies  so  respectable 
in  the  formed  Constitution,  some  part  of  the 
dignity  of  the  great  nations  which  they  rep- 
resented." 

The  meeting  of  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress of  1774  was  the  spontaneous  impulse 
of  the  people.  All  their  resolves  and  ad- 
dresses proceed  on  the  assumption  that  they 


represented  a  people.  Their  first  appeal  to 
the  royal  authority  was  their  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Gage,  remonstrating  against  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Boston.  "  We  entreat  your  ^^x- 
cellency  to  consider,"  they  say,  "  what  a 
tendency  this  conduct  must  have  to  irritate 
and  force  a  free  people,  hitherto  well  dis- 
posed to  peaceable  measures,  into  hostili- 
ties." Their  final  act  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  their  address  to  the  king,  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  pathetic  of  state  papers, 
appeals  to  him  "  in  the  name  of  all  your 
Majesty's  faithful  people  in  America." 

the  declaration  of  independence  eec- 
ognizes  a  people. 

But  this   all-important   principle  in  our 
political  system  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by 
an  authority  which  makes  all  further  argu- 
ment or  illustration  superfluous.     That  the 
citizens  of  the  British  Colonies,  however  di- 
vided for  local  purposes  into  difierent  gov- 
ernments, when   they  ceased  to  be  subject 
to  the  English  crown,  became  ipso  facto 
one  people  for  all  the  high  concerns  of  na- 
tional existence,  is  a  fact  embodied  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  itself.     That 
august  manifesto, — the  Magna  Charta  which 
introduced  us  into  the  family  of  nations, — 
was  issued  to  the  world,  so  its  first  sentence 
sets  forth, — because  "  a  decent  respect  for 
the    opinions   of  mankind  requires"   such 
solemn  announcement  of  motives  and  causes 
to  be  made,  "  when  in  the  course  of  human 
events  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people 
to  dissolve  the  political  bonds  which  have 
connected  them  with  another."     Mr.  Jefler- 
son  Davis,  in  his  message  of  the  29th  of 
April,  deems  it  important  to  remark,  that, 
by  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain, 
"  the  several  states  were  each  by  name  rec- 
ognized to  be  independent."     It  would  be 
;  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  United  States 
I  each  by  name  were   so  recognized.     Such ' 
{  enumeration  was  necessary,  in  order  to  fix 
1  beyond  doubt,  which  of  the  Anglo-American 
:  Colonies,  twenty-five  or  six  in  number,  were 
;  included  in   the   recognition.*      But   it   is 
!  surely  a  far  more  significant  circumstance, 

i 

j  *  Burke's  account  of  "  the  English  settlements 
in  America  "  begms  with  Jamaica,  and  proceeds 
1  through  the  West  India  Islands.  There  were  also 
!  English  settlements  on  the  Continent,  Canada  and 
i  Nova  Scotia,  which  it  was  necessary  to  exclude 
\  from  the  Treaty,  by  an  enumeration  of  the  in 
,  eluded  Colonies. 
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that  the  separate  states  are  not  named  in  j 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  that  they  j 
are  called  only  by  the  collective  designation  ; 
of  the  United  States  of  America ;  that  the 
manifesto  is  issued  "  in  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  good  people  "  of  the  Colo- 
nies, and  that  they  are  characterized  in  the 
first  sentence  as  "  One  People." 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  these  are  the 
latitudinarlan  doctrines  of  modern  times,  or 
of  a  section  of  the  country  predisposed  to  a 
loose  construction  of  laws  and  constitutions. 
Listen,  I  pray  you,  to  the  noble  words  of  a 
revolutionary  patriot  and  statesman  :  — 

"  The  separate  independence  and  indi- 
vidual sovereignty  of  the  several  states  were 
never  thought  of  by  the  enlightened  band  of 
patriots  who  framed  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. The  several  states  are  not 
even  mentioned  by  name  in  any  part  of  it, 
as  if  it  was  intended  to  impress  this  maxim  on 
America,  that  our  Freedom  and  Indepen- 
dence arose  from  our  Union,  and  that  without 
it  we  could  neither  be  free  nor  independent. 
Let  us  then  consider  all  attempts  to  weaken 
this  Union,  by  maintaining  that  each  state  is 
separately  and  Individually  independent,  as  a 
species  of  political  heresy,  which  can  never 
benefit  us,  and  may  bring  on  us  the  most 
serious  distresses."  (Elliot's  Debates  IV,  p. 
301.)  These  are  the  solemn  and  prophetic 
words  of  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney ;  the 
patriot,  the  soldier,  the  statesman  ;  the  trusted 
friend  of  Washington,  repeatedly  called  by 
him  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  government  • 
the  one  name  that  stands  highest  and  bri<»ht- 
est,  on  the  fist  of  the  great  men  of  South 
Carolina.  * 

REMARKS   ON   THE   CONFEDERATION. 

Not  only  was  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence made  in  the  name  of  the  one  people  of 
the  United  States,  but  the  war  by  which  it 
was  sustained  was  carried  on  by  their  author- 
ity. A  very  grave  historical  error,  in  this 
respect,  Is  often  committed  by  the  politicians 
of  the  secession  school.  Mr.  Davis,  in  his 
message  of  the  29th  of  April,  having  called 
the  old  Confederation  "  a  close  alliance," 
says,  "  under  the  contract  of  alhance  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  was  successfully  waged,  and 
resulted  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 

*  See  an  admirable  sketch  of  his  character  in 
Trescot's  Diplomatic  History  of  the  Administra- 
tions of  Washington  and  Adams,  p.  169-71. 
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Britain  of  1783,  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
several  states  were  each  by  name  recognized 
to  be  independent."  I  have  already  given 
the  reason  for  this  enumeration,  but  the  main 
fact  alleged  in  the  passage  Is  entirely  without 
foundation.  The  articles  of  Confederation 
were  first  signed  by  the  delegates  from  eight 
of  the  states,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1778,  more 
than  three  years  after  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  long  after  the  capitulation  of  Bur- 
goyne,  the  alliance  with  France,  and  the 
reception  of  a  French  minister.  The  ratifi- 
cation of  the  other  states  was  given  at 
intervals  the  following  years,  the  last  not  till 
1781,  seven  months  only  before  the  virtual 
close  of  the  war,  by  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
walhs.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  was  "  the 
Contract  of  xllliance  "  consummated.  Most 
true  it  is,  as  Mr.  Davis  bids  us  remark,  that, 
by  these  articles  of  Confederation  the  states 
retained  "  each  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and 
Independence."  It  is  not  less  true,  that  their 
selfish  struggle  to  exercise  and  enforce  their 
assumed  rights  as  separate  sovereignties  was 
the  source  of  the  greatest  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  the  Revolution  and  risked  Its  suc- 
cess; not  less  true,  that  most  of  the  great 
powers  of  a  sovereign  state  were  nominally 
conferred  even  by  these  articles  on  the  Con- 
gress, and  that  that  body  was  regarded  and 
spoken  of  by  Washington  himself  as  "  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Union."  (Works  IX, 
12,  23,  29.) 

But  feeble  as  the  old  Confederation  was, 
and  distinctly  as  it  recognized  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  states,  it  recognized  in  them 
no  right  to  withdraw  at  their  pleasure  from 
the  Union.  On  the  contrary  it  was  specially 
provided  that  the  "  Articles  of  Confederation 
should  be  inviolably  preserved  by  every 
state,"  and  that  "the  Union  should  be  per- 
petual." It  is  true  that  in  a  few  years,  from 
the  inherent  weakness  of  the  central  power, 
and  from  the  want  of  means  to  enforce  its 
authority  on  the  individual  citizen,  it  fell  to 
pieces.  It  sickened  and  died  from  the  poi- 
son of  what  General  Pinckney  aptly  called 
"  the  heresy  of  State  Sovereignty,"  and  in 
its  place  a  Constitution  was  ordained  and 
established  "  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union ;  "  a  Union  more  binding  on  its  mem- 
bers than  this  "  contract  of  alliance,"  which 
yet  was  to  be  "  inviolably  observed  by  every 
state ;  "  more  durable  than  the  old  Union, 
which  yet  was  declared  to  be  "  perpetual." 
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This  great  and  beneficent  change  was  a  Rev- 
olution,— happily  a  peaceful  revolution,  the 
most  important  change  probably  ever  brought 
about  in  a  government,  without  bloodshed. 
The  new  Government  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  all  the  members  of  the  old  Con- 
federation, by  some  more  promptly  than  by 
others,  but  by  all  within  the  space  of  four 
years. 

THE  STATES  MIGHT  BE  COERCED  UNDER 
THE  CONFEDERATION. 

Much  has  been  said  against  coercion,  that 
is,  the  employment  of  force  to  compel  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  when 
they  are  resisted  under  the  assumed  author- 
ity of  a  state  ;  but  even  the  old  Confedera- 
tion with  all  its  weakness,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  most  eminent  contemporary  statesman 
possessed  this  power.  Great  stress  is  laid 
by  politicians  of  the  secession  school  on  the 
fact,  that  in  a  project  for  amending  the  arti- 
cles of  Confederation  brought  forward  by 
Judge  Paterson  in  the  Federal  Convention, 
it  was  proposed  to  clothe  the  Government 
with  this  power  and  the  proposal  was  not 
adopted.  This  is  a  very  inaccurate  state- 
ment of  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  proposal 
formed  part  of  a  project  which  was  rejected 
in  toto.  The  reason  why  this  power  of  state 
coercion  was  not  granted  eo  nomine,  in  the 
new  Constitution,  is  that  it  was  wholly  su- 
perfluous and  inconsistent  with  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Government.  Within 
the  sphere  of  its  delegated  powers,  the  Gen- 
eral Government  deals  with  the  individual 
citizen.  If  its  power  is  resisted  the  person 
or  persons  resisting  it  do  so  at  their  peril 
and  are  amenable  to  the  law.  They  can 
derive  no  immunity  from  state  legislatures 
or  state  conventions,  because  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States  are  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  K  the  resistance 
assumes  an  organized  form,  on  the  part  of 
numbers  too  great  to  be  restrained  by  the 
ordinary  powers  of  the  law,  it  is  then  an  in- 
surrection, which  the  General  Government  is 
expressly  authorized  to  suppress.  Did  any 
one  imagine  in  1793,  when  General  Wash- 
ington called  out  fifteen  thousand  men  to 
suppress  the  insurrection  in  the  western 
counties  of  Pennsylvania,  that  if  the  insur- 
gents had  happened  to  have  the  control  of  a 
majority  of  the  Legislature,  and  thus  clothed 
their  rebellion  with  a  pretended  form  of  law, 


that  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  disband 
his  troops,  and  return  himself  baffled  and  dis- 
comfited to  Mount  Vernon  ?  If  John  Brown's 
raid  at  Harper's  Ferry,  instead  of  being  the 
project  of  one  misguided  individual  and  a 
dozen  and  a  half  deluded  followers  had  been 
the  organized  movement  of  the  States  of 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  do  the  seceders 
hold,  that  the  United  States  would  have  had 
no  right  to  protect  Virginia,  or  punish  the 
individuals  concerned  in  her  invasion  ?  Do 
the  seceding  states  really  mean  after  all,  to 
say,  that  if  a  state  law  is  passed  to  prevent 
the  rendition  of  a  fugitive  slave,  the  General 
Government  has  no  right  to  employ  force  to 
efiect  his  surrender  ? 

But,  as  I  have  said,  even  the. old  Confed- 
eration with  all  its  weakness  was  held  by  the 
ablest  contemporary  statesman,  and  that  of 
the  state  rights  school,to  possess  the  power  of 
enforcing  its  requisitions  against  a  delinquent 
state.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adams 
of  the  11th  of  July,  1786,  on  the  subject  of 
providing  a  naval  force  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  guns  to  chastise  the  Barbary  Powers, 
urges,  as  an  additional  reason  for  such  a  steps 
that  it  would  arm  *'  the  Federal  head  with  the 
safest  of  all  the  instruments  of  coercion  over 
its  delinquent  members,  and  prevent  it  from 
using  what  would  be  less  safe;  "  viz.,  a  land 
force.  Writing  on  the  same  subject  to  Mr. 
Monroe  a  month  later  (11  Aug.,  1786),  he 
answers  the  objection  of  expense  thus  :  "  it 
will  be  said,  '  There  is  no  money  in  the 
Treasury.'  There  never  will  be  money  in 
the  Treasury,  till  the  Confederacy  shows  its 
teeth.  The  states  must  see  the  rod,  perhaps 
it  must  be  felt  hy  some  of  them.  Every  ra- 
tional citizen  must  wish  to  see  an  effective 
instrument  of  coercion,  and  should  fear  to 
see  it  on  any  other  element  than  the  water. 
A  naval  force  can  never  endanger  our  liber- 
ties nor  occasion  bloodshed ;  a  land  force 
would  do  both."  In  the  following  year,  and 
when  the  Confederation  was  at  its  last  gasp, 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  still  of  the  opinion  that 
it  possessed  the  power  of  coercing  the  states 
and  that  it  was  expedient  to  exercise  it.  In  a 
letter  to  Col.  Carrington  of  the  4th  of  April, 
1787,  he  says,  "  It  has  been  so  often  said  as 
to  be  generally  believed  that  Congress  have 
no  power  by  the  Confederation  to  enforce 
any  thing,  for  instance  contributions  of 
money.  It  was  not  necessary  to  give  them 
that  power  expressly,  they  have  it  by  the 
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law  of  nature.  When  two  parties  make  a  com- 
pact, there  results  to  each  the  power  of  com- 
pelling the  other  to  execute  it.  Compulsion 
■was  never  so  easy  as  in  our  case,  wlien  a 
single  frigate  would  soon  levy  on  the  com- 
merce of  a  single  state  the  deficiency  of  its 
contributions." 

Such  was  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion  of  the 
powers  of  Congress  under  the  "  old  contract 
of  alliance."  Will  any  reasonable  man  main- 
tain that  underla  constitution  of  government 
there  is  less  power  to  enforce  the  laws  ? 

STATE   SOVEREIGNTY    DOES  NOT  AUTHORIZE 
SECESSION. 

But  the  cause  of  secession  gains  nothing 
by  magnifying  the  doctrine  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  states  or  calling  the  Constitu- 
tion a  compact  between  them.  Calling  it  a 
compact  does  not  change  a  word  of  its  text, 
and  no  theory  of  what  is  implied  in  the  word 
"  sovereignty,"  is  of  any  weight,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  actual  provisions  of  the  instru- 
ment itself.  Sovereignty  is  a  word  of  very 
various  signification.  It  is  one  thing  in 
China,  another  in  Turkey,  another  in  Rus- 
sia, another  in  France,  another  in  England, 
another  in  Switzerland,  another  in  San 
Marino,  another  in  the  individual  American 
states,  and  it  is  something  difierent  from  all 
in  the  United  States.  To  maintain  that,  be- 
cause the  State  of  Virginia,  for  instance,  was 
in  some  sense  or  other  a  sovereign  state, 
when  her  people  adopted  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution (which  in  terms  was  ordained  and  es- 
tablished not  only  for  the  people  of  that  day 
but  for  their  posterity)  she  may  therefore  at 
pleasure  secede  from  the  Union  existing 
under  that  Constitution,  is  simply  to  beg  the 
question.  That  question  is  not  what  was 
the  theory  or  form  of  government  existing 
in  Virginia,  before  the  Constitution,  but  what 
are  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which 
her  people  adopted  and  made  their  own? 
Does  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
permit  or  forbid  the  states  to  enter  into  any 
other  confederation  ?  Is  it  a  mere  loose  part- 
nership, which  any  of  the  parties  can  break 
up  at  pleasure ;  or  is  it  a  Constitution  of 
government,  delegating  to  Congress  and  pro- 
hibiting to  the  states  most  of  the  primal 
notions  of  a  sovereign  power  :  —  Peace, 
SVar,  Commerce,  Finance,  Navy,  Army, 
Mail,  Mint ;  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Ju- 
dicial   functions  ?      These    states   are  not 
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named  in  it ;  the  word  sovereignty  does  not 
occur  in  it ;  the  right  of  secession  is  as  much 
ignored  in  it  as  the  precession  of  the  Equi- 
noxes, and  all  the  great  prerogatives  which 
characterize  an  independent  member  of  the 
family  of  nations  are  by  distinct  grant  con- 
ferred on  Congress  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  prohibited  to  the  individ- 
ual states  of  the  Union.  Is  it  not  the  height 
of  absurdity  to  maintain  that  all  these  ex- 
press grants  and  distinct  prohibitions,  and 
constitutional  arrangements  may  be  set  at 
naught  by  an  individual  state,  under  the  pre- 
tence, that  she  was  a  sovereign  state  before 
she  assented  to  or  ratified  them ;  in  other 
words,  that  an  act  is  of  no  binding  force  be- 
cause it  was  performed  by  an  authorized  and 
competent  agent  ? 

In  fact,  to  deduce  from  the  sovereignty  of 
the  states  the  right  of  seceding  from  the 
Union  is  the  most  stupendous  non  sequitur 
that  was  ever  advanced  in  grave  affairs.  The 
only  legitimate  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
that  sovereignty  is  precisely  the  reverse.  If 
any  one  right  can  be  predicated  of  a  sover- 
eign state,  it  is  that  of  forming  or  adopting 
a  frame  of  government.  She  may  do  it  alone 
or  she  may  do  it  as  a  member  of  a  Union. 
She  may  enter  into  a  loose  pact  for  ten  years 
or  till  a  partisan  majority  of  a  convention, 
goaded  on  by  ambitious  aspirants  to  office, 
shall  vote  in  secret  session  to  dissolve  it ; 
or  she  may  after  grave  deliberation  and  ma- 
ture counsel,  led  by  the  wisest  and  most 
virtuous  of  the  land  ratify  and  adopt  a  consti- 
tution or  government,  ordained  and  estab- 
lished not  only  for  that  generation  but  their 
posterity,  subject  only  to  the  inalienable 
right  of  revolution  -possessed  by  every  polit- 
ical community. 

What  would  be  thought  in  private  affairs 
of  a  man  who  should  seriously  claim  the 
right  to  revoke  a  grant,  in  consequence  of 
having  an  unqualified  right  to  make  it  ?  A 
right  to  break  a  contract,  because  he  had  a 
right  to  enter  into  it  ?  To  what  extent  is  it 
more  rational  on  the  part  of  a  state  to 
found  the  right  to  dissolve  the  Union  on  the 
competence  of  the  parties  to  form  it ;  the 
right  to  prostrate  a  government  on  the  fact 
that  it  was  constitutionally  framed  ? 

PARALLEL  CASES  :   IRELAND,  SCOTLAND. 

But  let  us  look  at  parallel  cases  and  they 
are  by  no  means  wanting.    In  the  year  1800 , 
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a  union  was  formed  between  England  and 
Ireland.  Ireland,  before  she  entered  into 
the  union  was  subject  indeed  to  the  English 
crown,  but  she  had  her  own  Parliament, 
consisting  of  her  own  Lords  and  Commons 
and  enacting  her  own  laws.  In  1800  she 
entered  into  a  constitutional  union  with 
England  on  .the  basis  of  articles '  of  agree- 
ment, jointly  accepted  by  the  two  parlia- 
ments. (Annual  Register,  XLII.  p.  190.) 
The  union  was  opposed  at  the  time  by  a 
powerful  minority  in  Ireland,  and  Mr. 
O'Connell  succeeded  thirty  years  later,  by 
ardent  appeals  to  the  sensibilities  of  the 
people,  in  producing  an  almost  unanimous 
desire  for  its  dissolution.  He  professed, 
however,  although  he  had  wrought  his 
countrymen  to  the  verge  of  rebellion,  to  aim 
at  nothing  but  a  constitutional  repeal  of  the 
articles  of  union  by  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain.  It  never  occurred  even  to  his  fer- 
vid imagination,  that,  because  Ireland  was 
an  independent  government  when  she  en- 
tered into  the  union,  it  was  competent  for 
her  at  her  discretion,  to  secede  from  it. 
What  would  our  English  friends  who  have 
learned  from  our  secessionists  the"  inherent 
right "  of  a  disaffected  state  to  secede  from 
our  Union,  have  thought,  had  Mr.  O'Connell, 
in  the  paroxysms  of  his  agitation,  claimed 
the  right  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  by  her  own 
act,  to  sever  her  union  with  England  ? 

Again  in  1706,  Scotland  and  England 
formed  a  Constitutional  Union.  They  also, 
though  subject  to  the  same  monarch,  were 
in  other  respects  sovereign  and  independent 
kingdoms.  They  had  each  its  separate 
Parliament,  courts  of  justice,  laws,  and  es- 
tablished national  church.  Articles  of  union 
were  established  between  them  ;  but  all  the 
laws  and  statutes  of  either  kingdom  not  con- 
trary to  these  articles,  remained  in  force. 
.(See  the  articles  in  Rapin  IV.  741-6.)  A 
powerful  minority  in  Scotland  disapproved 
of  the  union  at  the  time.  Nine  years  after- 
ward an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Scotland 
under  a  prince,  who  claimed  to  be  the  lawful, 
as  he  certainly  was  the  lineal,  heir  to  the 
throne.  The  rebellion  was  crushed,  but  the 
disaffection  in  which  it  had  its  origin  was 
not  wholly  appeased.  In  thirty  years  more 
a  second  Scottish  insurrection  took  place, 
and  as  before  under  the  lead  of  the  lineal 
heir  to  the  throne.  On  neither  occasion 
that  I  ever  heard  of,  did  it  enter  into  the 


imagination  of  rebel  or  loyalist,  that  Scot- 
land was  acting  under  a  reserved  right  as  a 
sovereign  kingdom,  to  secede  from  the  union, 
or  that  the  movement  was  any  thing  less  than 
an  insurrection ;  revolution  if  it  succeeded  ; 
treason  and  rebellion  if  it  failed.  Neither 
do  I  recollect  that,  in  less  than  a  month  after 
either  insurrection  broke  out,  any  one  of  the 
friendly  and  neutral  powers,  made  haste,  in 
anticipation  even  of  the  arrival  of  the  min- 
isters of  the  reigning  sovereign,  to  announce 
the  rebels  "  would  be  recognized  as  bellig- 
erents." 

VIRGINIA  ERRONEOUSLY  ATT  EMPTS  TO  ES- 
TABLISH A  RESERVED  RIGHT. 

In  fact,  it  is  so  plain,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  there  can  be  no  constitutional  right  to 
break  up  a  government  unless  it  is  expressly 
provided  for,  that  the  politicians  of  the  se- 
cession school  are  driven  back,  at  every  turn, 
to  a  reserved  right.  I  have  already  shown  that 
there  is  no  such  express  reservation,  and  I 
have  dwelt  on  the  absurdity  of  getting  by 
implication  a  reserved  right  to  violate  every 
express  provision  of  a  constitution.  In  this 
strait,  Virginia,  proverbially  skilled  in  logi- 
cal subtilties,  has  attempted  to  find  an 
express  reservation,  not  of  course  in  the 
Constitution  itself,  where  it  does  not  exist, 
but  in  her  original  act  of  adhesion,  or  rather 
in  the  declaration  of  the  "  impressions  "  un- 
der which  that  act  was  adopted.  The  rati- 
fication itself  of  Virginia,  was  positive  and 
unconditional.  "  We,  the  said  delegates,  in 
the  name  and  behalf  of  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia, do  by  these  presents,  assent  to  and 
ratify  the  Constitution  recommended  on  the 
17th  day  of  September,  1787,  by  the  Fed- 
eral Convention, /or  i/ie  government  of  the 
United  States,  hereby  announcing  to  all 
those  whom  it  may  concern,  that  the  said 
Constitution  is  binding  upon  the  said  peo- 
ple according  to  an  authentic  copy  hereunto 
annexed.  Done  in  Convention  this  26  day 
of  June,  1788." 

This,  as  you  perceive,  is  an  absolute  and  un- 
conditional ratification  of  the  Constitution  by 
the  people  of  Virginia.  An  attempt,  however, 
is  made,  by  the  late  Convention  in  Virginia, 
in  their  ordinance  of  secession,  to  extract  a  res- 
ervation of  a  right  to  secede  out  of  a  declara- 
tion contained  in  the  preamble  to  the  act  of 
ratification.  That  preamble  declares  it  to  be 
an  "  impression  "  of  the  people  of  Virginia, 
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that  the  powers  granted  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, being  derived  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  may  be  resumed  by  tblem, 
whenever  the  same  shall  be  perverted  to 
their  injury  or  oppression.  The  ordinance 
of  secession  passed  by  the  recent  Convention, 
purporting  to  cite  this  declaration,  omits  the 
words  by  them,  that  is  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  not  by  the  people  of  any  sin- 
gle state,  thus  arrogating  to  the  people  of 
Virginia  alone  what  the  Convention  of  1788 
claimed  only,  and  that  by  way  of  "  impres- 
sion," for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

By  this  most  grave  omission  of  the  vital 
words  of  the  sentence,  the  Convention,  I 
fear,  intended  to  lead  the  incautious  or  the 
ignorant  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Conven- 
tion of  1788  asserted  the  right  of  an  individ- 
ual state  to  resume  the  powers  granted  in 
the  Constitution  to  the  General  Government ; 
a  claim  for  which  there  is  not  the  slightest 
foundation  in  constitutional  history.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  ill-omened  doctrine  of 
state  nullification  was  sought  to  be  sustained 
by  the  same  argument  in  1830,  and  the  fa- 
mous Virginia  resolutions  of  1798  were  ap- 
pealed to  by  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  friends, 
as  affording  countenance  Lo  that  doctrine,  it 
was  repeatedly  and  emphatically  declared  by 
Mr.  Madison,  the  author  of  the  resolutions, 
that  they  were  intended  to  claim,  not  for  an 
individual  state,  but  for  the  United  States, 
by  whom  the  Constitution  was  ordained  and 
established,  the  right  of  remedying  its  abuses 
by  constitutional  ways,  such  as  united  pro- 
test, repeal,  or  an  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution. (Maguire's  Collection,  p.  213.)  In- 
cidentally to  the  discussion  of  nullification  he 
denied  over  and  over  again  the  right  of 
peaceable  secession ;  and  this  fact  was  well 
known  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  late 
Convention  at  Richmond.  When  the  secrets 
of  their  assembly  are  laid  open,  no  doubt  it 
will  appear  that  there  were  some  faithful  Ab- 
diels  to  proclaim  the  fact.  Oh,  that  the  ven- 
erable sage,  second  to  none  of  his  patriot 
compeers  in  framing  the  Constitution,  the 
equal  associate  of  Hamilton  in  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  people ;  its  great  champion  in 
the  Virginia  Convention  of  1788,  and  its 
faithful  vindicator  in  1830,  against  the  dele- 
terious heresy  of  nullification,  could  have 
been  spared  to  protect  it  from  the  still  dead- 
lier venom  of  secession  !  But  he  is  gone  ; 
the  principles,  the  traditions,  and  the  illus- 
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trious  memories  which  gave  to  Virginia  her 
name  and  her  place  in  the  land  are  no  longer 
cherished ;  the  work  of  Washington,  and 
Madison,  and  Randolph,  and  Pendleton,  and 
Marshall  is  repudiated,  and  nullifiers,  pre- 
cipitators, and  seceders  gather  in  secret  con- 
clave to  destroy  the  Constitution  in  the  very 
building,  that  holds  the  monumental  statue 
of  the  Father  of  his  Country  ! 

THE  VIRGINIA  RESOLUTIONS  OF  1798. 

Having  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the  Vir- 
ginia resolutions  of  1798, 1  may  observe  that 
of  these  famous  resolves,  the  subject  of  so 
much  political  romance,  it  is  time  that  a  lit- 
tle plain  truth  should  be  promulgated.  The 
country  in  1798  was  vehemently  agitated  by 
the  struggles  of  the  domestic  parties,  which 
about  equally  divided  it,  and  these  struggles 
were  urged  to  unwonted  and  extreme  bitter- 
ness, by  the  preparations  made  and  making 
for  a  war  with  France.  By  an  act  of  Con- 
gress passed  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  the 
.President  of  the  United  States  was  clothed 
with  power  to  send  from  the  country, any 
alien  whom  he  might  judge  dangerous  to 
the  public  peace  and  safety,  or  who  should 
be  concerned  in  any  treasonable  or  secret 
machinations  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  This  act  was  passed  as  a 
war  measure  ;  it  was  to  be  in  force  two  years, 
and  it  expired  by  its  own  limitation  on  the 
25th  of  June,  1800.  War,  it  is  true,  had  not 
been  formally  declared ;  but  hostilities  on  the 
ocean  had  taken  place  on  both  sides,  and  the 
army  of  the  United  States  had  been  placed 
upon  a  war  footing.  The  measure  was  cer- 
tainly within  the  war  power,  and  one  which 
no  prudent  commander,  even  without  the  au- 
thority of  a  statute,  would  hesitate  to  exe- 
cute in  an  urgent  case  within  his  own  dis- 
trict. Congress  thought  fit  to  provide  for 
and  regulate  its  exercise  by  law. 

Two  or  three  weeks  later  (14  July,  1798), 
another  law  was  enacted,  making  it  penal 
to  combine  or  conspire  with  intent  to  oppose 
any  lawful  measure  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  write,  print,  or  publish 
any  false  and  scandalous  writing  against  the 
Government,  either  House  of  Congress,  or 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  In  pros- 
ecutions under  this  law  it  was  provided  that 
the  truth  might  be  pleaded  in  justification, 
and  that  the  jury  should  be  judges  of  the  law 
as  well  as  of  the  fact.     This 'law  was  by  its 
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own  limitation  to  expire  at  the  close  of  the 
then  current  presidential  term. 

Such  are  the  famous  alien  and  sedition 
laws,  passed  under  the  Administration  of 
that  noble  and  true-hearted  revolutionary- 
patriot  John  Adams,  though  not  recom- 
mended by  him  officially  or  privately  ;  ad- 
judged to  be  constitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States ;  distinctly  ap- 
proved by  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  and 
Marshall ;  and,  whatever  else  may  be  said 
of  them,  certainly  preferable  to  the  laws 
which,  throughout  the  seceding  states.  Judge 
Lynch  would  not  fail  to  enforce  at  the  lamp- 
post and  tar-bucket  against  any  person, 
guilty  of  the  offences  against  which  these 
statutes  are  aimed. 

It  suited,  however,  the  purposes  of  party 
at  that  time  to  raise  a  formidable  clamor 
against  these  laws.  It  was  in  vain  that  their 
constitutionality  was  aJSkmed  by  the  judi- 
ciary of  the  United  States.  "  Nothing  " 
said  Washington,  alluding  to  these  laws, 
*'  will  produce  the  least  change  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  the  General  Government.  They 
have  points  to  carry  from  which  no  reason- 
ing, no  inconsistency  of  conduct,  no  absurd- 
ity can  divert  them."  Such,  in  the  opinion 
of  AVashington,  was  the  object  for  which  the 
legislatures  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  passed 
their  famous  resolutions  of  1798,  the  former 
drafted  by  Mr.  Madison,  and  the  latter  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  and  sent  to  a  friend  in  Ken- 
tucky to  be  moved.  These  resolutions  were 
transmitted  to  the  other  states  for  their  con- 
currence. The  replies  from  the  states  which 
made  any  response  were  referred  to  com- 
mittees in  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  In  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia  an  elaborate  report 
was  made  by  Mr.  Madison,  explaining  and 
defending  the  resolutions ;  in  Kentucky 
another  resolve  re-affirming  those  of  the 
preceding  year  was  drafted  by  Mr.  Wilson 
Gary  Nicholas.  Our  respect  for  the  distin- 
guished men,  who  took  the  lead  on  this  oc- 
casion, then  ardently  engaged  in  the  warfare 
of  politics,  must  not  make  us  fear  to  tell 
the  truth,  that  the  simple  object  of  the  en- 
tire movejnent  was  to  make  *  *  political  capi- 
tal "  for  the  approaching  election,  by  hold- 
ing up  to  the  excited  imaginations  of  the 
masses  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  as  an 
infraction  of  the  Constitution,  which  threat- 
ened the  overthrow  of  the  liberties  of  the 
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people.  The  resolutions  maintained  that, 
the  states  being  parties  to  the  constitutional 
compact,  in  a  case  of  deliberate,  palpable 
and  dangerous  exercise  of  powers  not  granted 
by  the  compact,  the  states  have  a  right  and 
are  in  duty  bound  to  interpose  for  prevent- 
ing the  progress  of  the  evil. 

Such  in  brief  was  the  main  purport  of  the 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions.  The 
sort  of  interposition  intended  was  left  in 
studied  obscurity.  Not  a  word  was  dropped 
of  secession  from  the  Union.  Mr.  Nich- 
olas' resolution  in  1799  hinted  at  "  nullifica- 
tion "  as  the  appropriate  remedy  for  an  un- 
constitutional law,  but  what  was  meant  by 
the  ill-sounding  word  was  not  explained. 
The  words  "  null,  void,  and  of  no  effect " 
contained  in  the  original  draft  of  the  Vir- 
ginia resolutions  were  stricken  from  them, 
on  their  passage  through  the  assembly  ;  and 
Mr.  Madison,  in  his  report  of  1799,  care- 
fully explains  that  no  extra  constitutional 
measures  were  intended.  One  of  the  Ken- 
tucky resolutions  ends  with  an  invitation  to 
the  states  to  unite  in  a  petition  to  Congress 
to  repeal  the  laws. 

These  resolutions  were  communicated  as 
I  have  said  to  the  other  states  for  concur- 
rence. From  most  of  them  no  response 
was  received  ;  some  adopted  dissenting  re- 
ports and  resolutions  ;  not  ONE  CONCURRED. 
But  the  resolutions  did  their  work, — all  that 
they  were  intended  or  expected  to  do, — by 
shaking  the  Administration  ;  at  the  ensuing 
election,  Mr.  Jefferson,  at  whose  instance  the 
entire  movement  was  made,  was  chosen 
President  by  a  very  small  majority ;  Mr. 
Madison  was  placed  at  the  head  of  his  Ad- 
ministration as  Secretary  of  State  ;  the  ob- 
noxious laws  expired  by  their  own  limita- 
tion, not  repealed  by  the  dominant  party,  as 
Mr.  Calhoun  with  strange  inadvertence  as- 
serts {Discourse  on  the  Constitution,  p.  359)  ; 
and  Mr.  Jefferson  proceeded  to  administer 
the  government  upon  constitutional  princi- 
ples quite  as  lax,  to  say  the  least,  as  those 
of  his  predecessors.  If  there  was  any 
marked  departure  in  his  general  policy  from 
the  course  hitherto  pursued,  it  was  that  hav- 
ing some  theoretical  prejudices  against  a 
navy,  he  allowed  that  branch  of  the  service 
to  languish.  By  no  administration  have  the 
powers  of  the  General  Government  been 
mor*^  liberally  construed, — not  to  say  fur- 
ther strained, — sometimes  beneficially  as  in 
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the  acquisition  of  Louisiana, — sometimes 
perniciously  as  in  the  embargo.  The  reso- 
lutions of  1798  and  the  metaphysics  they  in- 
culcated were  surrendered  to  the  cobwebs, 
which  habitually  await  the  plausible  exag- 
gerations of  the  canvass  after  an  election  is 
decided.  These  resolutions  of  1798  have 
been  usually  waked  from  their  slumbers  at 
closely  contested  elections  as  a  party  cry ; 
the  report  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  with- 
out citing  them  by  name,  borrows  their  lan- 
guage ;  but  as  representing  in  their  modern 
interpretation  any  system  on  which  the 
Government  ever  was  or  could  be  adminis- 
tered, they  were  buried  in  the  same  grave 
as  the  laws  which  called  them  forth. 

Unhappily  during  their  transient  vitality, 
like  the  butterfly  which  deposits  his  egg  in 
the  apple  blossoms  that  have  so  lately  filled 
our  orchards  with  beauty  and  perfupae, — a 
gilded  harness  moth,  whose  food  is  a  dew- 
drop,  whose  life  is  a  midsummer's  day, — 
these  resolutions,  misconceived  and  per- 
verted, proved  in  the  minds  of  ambitious 
and  reckless  politicians,  the  germ  of  a  fatal 
heresy.  The  butterfly's  egg  is  a  microscopic 
speck,  but  as  the  fruit  grows,  the  little  speck 
gives  life  to  a  greedy  and  nauseous  worm, 
that  gnaws  and  bores  to  the  heart  of  the 
apple,  and  renders  it  though  smooth  and 
fair  without,  foul  and  bitter,  and  rotten 
within.  In  like  manner  the  theoretical  gen- 
eralities of  these  resolutions,  intending  noth- 
ing in  the  minds  of  their  authors  but  con- 
stitutional eflForts  to  procure  the  repeal  of 
obnoxious  laws,  matured  in  the  minds  of  a 
later  generation  into  the  deadly  paradoxes 
of  1830  and  I860,— kindred  products  of  the 
same  soil ; — the  one  asserting  the  monstrous 
absurdity  that  a  state,  though  remaining  in 
the  Union,  could  by  her  single  act  nullify  a 
law  of  Congress ;  the  other  teaching  the  still 
more  preposterous  doctrine,  that  a  single 
state  may  nullify  the  Constitution.  The  first 
of  these  heresies  failed  to  spread  far  beyond 
the  latitude  where  it  was  engendered.  In 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  great 
acuteness  of  its  inventor,  then  the  Vice- 
President,  and  the  accomplished  rhetoric  of 
its  champion  (Mr.  Hayne)  failed  to  raise  it 
above  the  level  of  a  plausible  sophism.  It 
sunk  forever  discredited  beneath  the  sturdy 
common  sense  and  indomitable  will  of  Jack- 
son, the  mature  wisdom  of  Livingston,  the 


keen  analysis  of  Clay,  and  the  crushing  logic 
of  "Webster. 

Nor  was  this  all:  the  venerable  author 
of  the  Resolutions  of  1798  and  of  the  report 
of  1799  was  still  living  in  a  green  old  age. 
His  connection  with  those  state  papers  and 
still  more  his  large  participation  in  the  for- 
mation and  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  en- 
titled him,  beyond  all  men  living  to  be  con- 
sulted on  the  subject.  No  efi'ort  was  spared 
by  the  leaders  of  the  nullification  school  to 
draw  from  him  even  a  qualified  assent  to 
their  theories.  But  in  vain.  He  not  only 
refused  to  admit  their  soundness,  but  he 
devoted  his  time  and  energies  for  three  la- 
borious years  to  the  preparation  of  essays 
and  letters  of  which  the  object  was  to  dem- 
onstrate that  his  resolutions  and  report  did 
not,  and  could  not  bear  the  Carolina  inter- 
pretation. He  earnestly  maintained  that 
the  separate  action  of  an  individual  state 
was  not  contemplated  by  them,  and  that 
they  had  in  view  nothing  but  the  concerted 
action  of  the  states  to  procure  the  repeal  of 
unconstitutional  laws  or  an  amendment  of 
the  Constitution.* 

With  one  such  letter  written  with  this 
intent,  I  was  myself  honored.  It  filled  ten 
pages  of  the  journal  in  which  with  his  per- 
mission it  was  published.  It  unfolded  the 
true  theory  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
meaning  and  design  of  the  resolutions,  and 
exposed  the  false  gloss  attempted  to  be 
placed  upon  them,  with  a  clearness  and 
force  of  reasoning  which  defied  refutation. 
None,  to  my  knowledge,  was  ever  attempted. 
The  politicians  of  the  nullification  and  se- 
cession school,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  have 
from  that  day  to  this  made  no  attempt  to 
grapple  with  Mr.  Madison's  letter  of  August, 
1830.  {Noiih  American  Review,  vol.  XXXI, 
p.  587.)  Mr.  Calhoun  certainly  made  no 
such  attempt  in  the  elaborate  treatise  com- 
posed by  him,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
expounding  the  doctrine  of  nullification. 
He  claims  the  support  of  these  resolutions 
without  adverting  to  the  fact  that  his  inter- 
pretation of  them  had  been  repudiated  by 
their  illustrious  author.  He  repeats  his  ex- 
ploded paradoxes  as  confidently  as  if  Mr. 

*  A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  important 
volume  containing  a  selection  from  the  Madison 
papers  and  printed  "  exclusively  for  private  dis- 
tribution "  by  J.  C.  McGuire,  Esq.,  in  1853,  is  taken 
up  with  these  letters  and  essays. 
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Madison  himself  had  expired  with  the  alien 
and  sedition  laws  and  left  no  testimony  to 
the  meaning  of  his  resolutions ;  while,  at 
the  present  day,  with  equal  confidence,  the 
same  resolutions  are  appealed  to  by  the  dis- 
ciples of  Mr.  Calhoun  as  sustaining  the  doc- 
trine of  secession,  in  the  face  of  the  positive 
declaration  of  their  author,  when  that  doc- 
trine was  first  timidly  broached,  that  they 
will  bear  no  such  interpretation. 

MR.   CALHOUN   DID   NOT   CLAIM  A  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL EIGHT   OF   SECESSION. 

In  this  respect  the  disciples  have  gone 
beyond  the  master.  There  is  a  single  sen- 
tence in  Mr.  Calhoun's  elaborate  volume  in 
which  he  maintains  the  right  of  a  state  to 
secede  from  the  Union.  (Page  301.)  There 
is  reason  to  suppose,  however,  that  he  in- 
tended to  claim  only  the  inalienable  right 
of  revolution.  In  1828  a  declaration  of  po- 
litical principles  was  drawn  up  by  him  for 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  in  which  it  was 
expressly  taught,  that  the  people'  of  that 
state  by  adopting  the  Federal  Constitution 
had  "  modified  its  original  right  of  sover- 
eignty, whereby  its  individual  consent  was 
necessary  to  any  change  in  its  political  con- 
dition, and  by  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Union,  had  placed  that  power  in  the  hands 
of  three-fourths  of  the  states  [the  number 
necessary  for  a  constitutional  amendment], 
in  whom  the  highest  power  known  to  the 
Constitution  actually  resides."  In  a  recent 
patriotic  speech  of  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson, 
at,  Frederick,  Md.,  on  the  7th  of  May,  the 
distinct  authority  of  Mr.  Calhoun  is  quoted 
as  late  as  1844  against  the  right  of  separate 
action  on  the  part  of  an  individual  state, 
and  I  am  assured  by  the  same  respected 
gentleman,  that  it  is  within  his  personal 
knowledge,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  did  not  main- 
tain the  peaceful  right  of  secession.  (See 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Johnson,  Appendix.) 

SECESSI9N  AS  A  REVOLUTION. 

But  it  may  be  thought  a  waste  of  time  to 
argue  against  a  constitutional  right  of  peace- 
ful secession,  since  no  one  denies  the  right 
of  revolution ;  and  no  pains  are  spared  by 
the  disaffected  leaders,  while  they  claim  in- 
deed the  Constitutional  right,  to  represent 
their  movement  as  the  uprising  of  an  indig- 
nant people  against  an  oppressive  and 
tyrannical  government. 


IS  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OPPRESSIVE  AND  TYRANNICAL  ? 

An  oppressive  and  tyrannical  government ! 
Let  us  examine  this  pretence  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, first  in  the  general  and  then  in  the 
detail  of  its  alleged  tyrannies  and  abuse. 

This   oppressive    and    tyrannical  govern- 
ment is  the  successful  solution  of  a  problem, 
which  had  tasked  the  sagacity  of  mankind 
from  the  dawn  of  civilization  ;  viz.,  to  find 
a    form     of  polity,    by   which  institutions 
purely   popular  could  be  extended  over  a 
vast  empire,  free  alike  from  despo'tic  cen- 
tralization and  undue  preponderance  of  the 
local  powers.     It  was  necessarily  a  complex 
system ;  a  Union  at  once  federal   and  an- 
tional.     It  leaves  to  the  separate  states  the 
control  of  all  matters  of  purely  local  admin- 
istration, and  confides  to  the  central  power 
the  management  of  foreign  affairs  and  of  all 
other  concerns,  in  which  the  United  family 
have   a  joint  interest.     All  the  organized 
and  delegated  powers  depend   directly   or 
very  nearly   so  on   popular   choice.     This 
government  was  not  imposed  upon  the  peo- 
ple by  a  foreign  conqueror ;  it  is  not  an  in- 
heritance decending  from  barbarous    ages, 
laden  with  traditionary  abuses,  which  create 
a    painful    ever-recurring    necessity  of  re- 
form ;  it  is  not  the  conceit  of  heated  enthu- 
siasts in  the  spasms  of  a  revolution.     It   is 
the  recent  and  voluntary  framework   of  an 
enlightened  age,   compacted   by  wise   and 
good  men,  with  deliberation  and  care,  work- 
ing upon  materials  prepared  by  long  colonial 
discipline.     In   framing  it   they   sought  to 
combine  the  merits  and  to  avoid  the  defects 
of  former  systems   of    government.      The 
greatest  possible  liberty  of  the  citizen  is  the 
basis;  just  representation  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple, reconciling  with  rare  ingenuity    the 
federal  equality  of  the  states,  with  the  pro- 
portionate influence  of  numbers.     Its  legis- 
lative and  executive  magistrates  are  freely 
chosen  at  short  periods  ;  its  judiciary  alone 
holding   office   by   a   more  permanent,  but 
still  sufficiently    responsible,  tenure.      No 
money  flows  into  or  out  of  the  Treasury  but 
under  the  direct  sanction  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  on  whom  also  all  the 
great  functions  of  government  for  peace  and 
war,  within  the  limits  already  indicated,  are 
devolved.    No  hereditary  titles  or  privileges ; 
no   distinction    of    ranks,    no    established 
church,  no  court  of  high  commissions  are 
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known  to  the  system  ;  not  a  drop  of  blood 
has  ever  flowed  under  its  authority  for  a 
political  ofience  ;  but  this  tyrannical  and  op- 
pressive government  has  certainly  exhibited 
a  more  perfect  development  of  equal  repub- 
lican principles,  than  has  ever  before  existed 
on  any  considerable  scale.  Under  its  be- 
nign influence,  the  country,  every  part  of 
the  country,  has  prospered  beyond  all  former 
example.  Its  population  has  increased ;  its 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  manufactures 
have  Nourished ;  manners,  arts,  education, 
letters,  all  that  dignifies  and  ennobles  man, 
have  in  a  shorter  period  attained  a  higher 
point  of  cultivation,  than  has  ever  before 
been  witnessed  in  a  newly  settled  region. 
The  consequence  has  been  consideration  and 
influence  abroad  and  marvellous  well-being 
at  home.  The  world  has  looked  with  ad- 
miration upon  the  country's  progress;  we 
have  ourselves  contemplated  it  perhaps 
with  undue  self-complacency.  Armies  with- 
out conscription ;  navies  without  impress- 
ment, and  neither  army  nor  navy  swelled  to 
an  oppressive  size  ;  an  overflowing  treasury 
without  direct  taxation  or  oppressive  taxa- 
tion of  any  kind ;  churches  without  number 
and  with  no  denominational  preferences  on 
the  part  of  the  state ;  schools  and  colleges 
accessible  to  all  the  people ;  a  free  and  a 
cheap  press; — all  the  great  instructions  of 
social  life  extending  their  benefits  to  the 
mass  of  the  community.  Such,  no  one  can 
deny,  is  the  general  character  of  this  op- 
pressive and  tyrannical  Government. 

But  perhaps  this  Government,  however 
wisely  planned,  however  beneficial  even  in 
its  operation,  may  have  been  rendered  dis- 
tasteful, or  may  have  become  oppressive  in 
one  part  of  the  country  and  to  one  portion 
of  the  people,  in  consequence  of  the  control 
of  aff'airs  having  been  monopolized  or  un- 
equally shared  by  another  portion.  In  a 
Confederacy  the  people  of  one  section  are 
not  well  pleased  to  be  even  mildly  governed 
by  an  exclusive  domination  of  the  other.  In 
point  of  fact  this  is  the  allegation,  the  per- 
sistent allegation  of  the  South,  that  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Government  it  has  been 
wielded  by  the  people  of  the  North  for  their 
special,  often  exclusive,  benefit,  and  to  the 
injury  and  oppression  of  the  South.  Let  us 
see.  Out  of  seventy-two  years  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Government,  the  Executive 
chair   has  for   sixty-four  years   been  filled 
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nearly  all  the  time  by  Southern  presidents, 
and  when  that  was  not  the  case,  by  presi- 
dents possessing  the  confidence  of  the  South. 
For  a  still  longer  period  the  controlling  in- 
fluences of  the  legislative  and  judicial  de- 
partments of  the  Government  have  centred 
in  the  same  quarter.  Of  all  the  ofiices  in  the 
gift  of  the  Central  power  in  every  depart- 
ment, far  more  than  her  proportionate  share 
has  always  been  enjoyed  by  the  South.  She 
is  at  this  moment  revolting  against  a  gov- 
ernment, not  only  admitted  to  be  the  mild- 
est and  most  beneficent  ever  organized  this 
side  Utopia,  but  one  of  which  she  has  herself 
from  the  first,  almost  monopolized  the  ad- 
ministration. 

CAUSE  OF  THE  REVOLUTION  ALLEGED  BY 
SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

But  are  there  no  wrongs,  abuses,  and  op- 
pressions alleged  to  have  been  suffered  by 
the  South,  which  have  rendered  her  longer 
submission  to  the  Federal  Government  in- 
tolerable ;  and  which  are  pleaded  as  the  mo- 
tive and  justification  of  the  revolt  ?  Of  course 
there  are,  but  with  such  variation  and  uncer- 
tainty of  statement  as  to  render  their  exam- 
ination difficult.  The  manifesto  of  South 
Carolina  of  the  20th  of  December  last,  which 
led  the  way  in  this  inauspicious  movement, 
sets  forth  nothing  but  the  passage  of  state 
laws  to  obstruct  the  surrender  of  fugitive 
slaves.  The  document  does  not  state  that 
South  Carolina  herself  ever  lost  a  slave  in 
consequence  of  these  laws,  it  is  not  probable 
she  ever  did,  and  yet  she  makes  the  exist- 
ence of  these  laws,  which  are  wholly  inoper- 
ative as  far  as  she  is  concerned,  and  which 
probably  never  caused  to  the  entire  South 
the  loss  of  a  dozen  fugitives,  the  ground  for 
breaking  up  the  Union  and  plunging  the 
country  into  a  civil  war.  But  I  shall  pres- 
ently revert  to  this  topic. 

Other  statements  in  other  quarters  enlarge 
the  list  of  grievances.  In  the  month  of 
November,  after  the  result  of  the  election 
was  ascertained,  a  very  interesting  discussion 
of  the  subject  of  secession  took  place  at  Mil- 
ledgeville,  before  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Georgia  and  the  citizens  generally, 
between  two  gentlemen  of  great  ability  and 
eminence,  since  elected,  the  one  Secretary  of 
State,  the  other  Vice-President  of  the  new 
Confederacy ;  the  former  urging  the  neces- 
sity and  duty  of  immediate  secession  ;  —  the 
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latter  opposing  it.  I  take  the  grievances  and 
abuses  of  the  Federal  Government,  which 
the  South  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
North,  and  which  were  urged  by  the  former 
speaker  as  the  grounds  of  secession,  as  I  find 
them  stated  and  answered  by  his  friend  and 
fellow-citizen  (then  opposed  to  secession) 
according  to  the  report  in  the  ]\Iilledgeville 
papers. 

BY  GEORGIA:   THE   FISHING  BOUNTIES. 

And  what,  think  you,  was  the  grievance  in 
the  front  rank  of  those  oppressions  on  the 
part  of  the  North,  which  have  driven  the 
long-suffering  and  patient  South  to  open  re- 
bellion against  "  the  best  government  that  the 
history  of  the  world  gives  any  account  of  it "  ? 
It  was  not  that  upon  which  the  Convention  of 
South  Carolina  relied.  You  will  hardly  be- 
lieve it ;  posterity  will  surely  not  believe  it. 
"We  listened,"  said  Mr.  Vice-President 
Stephens  in  his  reply,  "to  my  honorable 
friend  last  night  [Mr.  Toombs],  as  he  re- 
counted the  evils  of  this  Government.  The 
first  was  the  fishing  bounties  paid  mostly  to  the 
sailors  of  New  England."  The  bounty  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  encourage  the 
deep  sea  fisheries  of  the  United  States  ! 

You  are  aware  that  this  laborious  branch 
of  industry  has,  by  all  maritime  states,  been 
ever  regarded  with  special  favor  as  the  nur- 
sery of  naval  power.  The  fisheries  of  the 
American  Colonies  before  the  American  Rev- 
olution drew  from  Burke  one  of  the  most 
gorgeous  bursts  of  eloquence  in  our  language 
— in  any  language.  Tliey  were  all  but  an- 
nihilated by  the  Revolution,  but  they  fur- 
nished the  men  who  followed  Manly,  and 
Tucker,  and  Biddle,  and  Paul  Jones  to  the 
jaws  of  death.  Reviving  after  the  war,  they 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  first  Congress,  and 
were  recommended  to  their  favor  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of  State.  This 
favor  was  at  first  extended  to  them  in  the 
shape  of  a  drawback  of  the  duty  on  the  va- 
rious imported  articles  employed  in  the  build- 
ing and  outfit  of  the  vessels  and  on  the  for- 
eign salt  used  in  preserving  the  fish.  The 
complexity  of  this  arrangement  led  to  the 
substitution  at  first  of  a  certain  bounty  on 
the  quantity  of  the  fish  .exported;  subse- 
(|uently  on  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  fisheries.  All  administrations 
have  concurred  in  the  measure ;  presidents  of 
all    parties,  —  though    there   has   not   been 


much  variety  of  party  in  that  office,  —  have 
approved  the  appropriations.  If  the  North 
had  a  local  interest  in  these  bounties,  the 
South  got  the  principal  food  of  her  laboring 
population  so  much  the  cheaper;  and  she 
had  her  common  share  in  the  protection 
which  jthe  navy  afforded  her  coasts,  and  in 
the  glory  which  it  shed  on  the  flag  of  the 
country.  But  since,  unfortunately,  the  deep 
sea  fisheries  do  not  exist  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, nor,  as  in  the  "  age  of  Pyrrha,"  on  the 
top  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  it  has  been  discov- 
ered of  late  years,  that  these  bounties  are 
a  violation  of  the  Constitution;  a  largess 
bestowed  by  the  common  Treasury  on  one 
section  of  the  country,  and  not  shared  by  the 
other ;  one  of  the  hundred  ways,  in  a  word, 
in  which  the  rapacious  North  is  fattening 
upon  the  oppressed  and  pillaged  South.  You 
will  naturally  wish  to  know  the  amount  of 
this  tyrannical  and  oppressive  bounty.  It  is 
stated  by  a  senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Clay), 
who  has  warred  against  it  with  perseverance 
and  zeal,  and  succeeded  in  the  last  Congress 
in  carrying  a  bill  through  the  Senate  for  its 
repeal,  to  have  amounted,  on  the  average,  to 
an  annual  sum  of  $200,005 !  Such  is  the 
portentous  grievance  which  in  Georgia  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  acts  of  oppression,  for 
which,  although  repealed  in  one  branch  of 
Congress,  the  Union  is  to  be  broken  up  and 
the  country  desolated  by  war.  Switzerland 
revolted  because  an  Austrian  tyrant  invaded 
the  sanctity  of  her  firesides,  and  compelled 
her  fathers  to  shoot  apples  from  the  heads  of 
her  sons ;  the  Low  Countries  revolted  against 
the  fires  of  the  Inquisition ;  our  fathers  re- 
volted because  they  were  taxed  by  a  Par- 
liament in  which  they  were  not  represented ; 
the  Cotton  States  revolt  because  a  paltry 
subvention  is  paid  to  the  hardy  fishermen 
who  form  the  nerve  and  muscle  of  the  Amer- 
ican navy. 

But  it  is  not,  we  shall  be  told,  the  amount 
of  the  bounty,  but  the  principle,  as  our  fath- 
ers revolted  against  a  three-penny  tax  on  tea. 
But  that  was  because  it  was  laid  by  a  Parlia-. 
ment,  in  which  the  Colonies  were  not  repre- 
sented, and  which  yet  claimed  the  right  to 
bind  them  in  all  cases.  The  fishing  bounty 
is  bestowed  by  a  government  which  has  been 
from  the  first  controlled  by  the  South.  Then 
how  unreasonable  to  expect  or  to  wish,  that, 
in  a  country  so  vast  as  ours,  no  public  ex- 
penditure should  be  made  for  the  immediate 
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benefit  for  one  part  or  one  interest  that  can- 
not be  identically  repeated  in  every  other. 
A  liberal  policy,  or  rather  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  demands,  that  what  the  public 
good,  upon  the  whole,  requires  should  under 
constitutional  limitations  be  done  where  it 
is  required,  ojBFsetting  the  local  benefit  which 
may  accrue  from  the  expenditure  made  in 
one  place  and  for  one  object,  with  the  local 
benefit  from  the  same  source,  in  some  other 
place  for  some  other  object.  More  money 
was  expended  by  the  United  States  in  re- 
moving the  Indians  from  Georgia, — eight  or 
ten  times  as  much  was  expended  for  the 
same  object  in  Florida,  as  has  been  paid  for 
fishing  bounties  in  seventy  years.  For  the 
last  year,  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  the  post- 
office  in  the  seceding  states,  and  enable  our 
fellow-citizens  there  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of 
a  newspaper  and  letter  mail  to  the  same 
extent  as  they  are  enjoyed  in  the  other  states, 
three  and  a  half  million  of  dollars  were  paid 
from  the  common  Treasury.  The  post-office 
bounty  paid  to  the  seceding  states  exceeded 
seventeen-fold  the  annual  average  amo,unt  of 
the  fishing  bounty  paid  to  the  North.  In 
four  years  that  excess  would  equal  the  sum 
total  of  the  amount  paid  since  1792  in  boun- 
ties to  the  deep  sea  fishery.  ^ 

NAVIGATION  LAWS. 

The  second  of  the  grievances  under  which 
the  South  is  laboring,  and  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Stephens,  was  on  the  occasion  alluded 
to  pleaded  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
seceding  states  as  a  ground  for  dissolving 
the  Union  is  the  Navigation  Laws,  which 
give  to  American  vessels  the  exclusive  en- 
joyment of  our  own  coasting  trade.  This 
also  is  a  policy  coeval  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  universally  adopted 
by  maritime  powers,  though  relaxed  by  Eng- 
land within  the  last  few  years.  Like  the 
fishing  bounty  it  is  a  policy  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  fostering  the  commercial  and  with 
that  the  naval  marine  of  the  United  States. 
All  administrations  of  all  parties  have 
favored  it ;  under  its  influence  our  commer- 
.  cial  tonnage  has  grown  up  to  be  second  to 
no  other  in  the  world,  and  our  navy  has 
proved  itself  adequate  to  all  the  exigencies 
of  peace  and  war.  And  are  these  no  objects 
in  a  national  point  of  view  ?  Are  the  seced- 
ing statesmen  really  insensible  to  interests 
of  such  paramount  national  importance  ? 
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Can  they,  for  the  sake  of  an  imaginary  in- 
finitesimal reduction  of  coast-wise  freights, 
be  willing  to  run  even  the  risk  of  impairing 
our  naval  prosperity  ?      Are  they  insensible 
to  the  fact'  that  nothing  but  the  growth  of 
the  American  commercial  marine  protects 
the  entire  freighting  interest  of  the  country, 
in  which  the  South  is  more  deeply  interested 
than  the  North,  from  European  monopoly  ? 
The  South  did  not  always  take  so  narrow  a 
view  of  the  subject.     When  the  Constitution 
was  framed,  and  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  was  inconsiderable,  the  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  United  States  vessels,  which 
then  extended  to  the  foreign  trade, — was  an 
object  of  some  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
the  planting  states.     But  there  were  states- 
men in  the  South  at  that  day,  who  did  not 
regard  the  shipping  interest  as  a  local  con- 
cern.   "  So  far,"  said  Mr.  Edward  Rutledge, 
in  the  South  Carolina  Convention  of  1788, 
"  from  not  preferring  the  Northern  States 
by  a  navigation  Act,  it  would  be  politic  to 
increase  their  strength  by  every  means  in 
our  power  ;  for  we  had  no  other  resource  in 
our  day  of  danger  than  in  the  naval  force  of 
our  Northern  friends,  nor  could  we  ever  ex- 
pect to  become  a  great  nation  till  we  were 
powerful  on  the  waters."     (Elliot's  Debates 
IV.  299.)  But  "  powerful  on  the  waters  "  the 
South  can  never  be.  She  has  live  oak,  naval 
stores,  and  gallant  oflicers  ;  but  her  climate 
and  its  diseases,  the  bars  at  the  mouth  of 
nearly  all  her  harbors,  the  Teredo,  the  want 
of  a  merchant  marine  and  of  fisheries,  and 
the  character  of  her  laboring  population  wiU 
forever  prevent  her  becoming  a  great  naval 
power.     Without  the  protection  of  the  navy 
of  the  United  States,  she  would  hold  the  in- 
gress and  egress  of  every  port  on  her  coast 
at  the   mercy,  I  will  not  say  of  the  great 
maritime   states   of   Europe,   but  of  Hol- 
land and  Denmark,  and  Austria,  and  Spain, 
— of  any  second  or  third  rate  power,  which 
can  keep  a  few  steam  frigates  at  sea. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  there  is 
a  sad  congruity  between  the  conduct  of  our 
seceding  fellow-citizens  and  the  motives  which 
they  assign  for  it.  They  attempt  a  suicidal 
separation  of  themselves  from  a  great  naval 
power,  of  which  they  are  now  an  integral 
part,  and  they  put  forward,  as  the  reason  for 
this  self-destructive  course,  the  legislative 
measures  which  have  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  the  navy.     A  judicious  policy  de- 
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signed  to  promote  that  end  has  built  up  the 
commercial  and  military  marine  of  the  Union 
to  its  present  commanding  stature  and  power ; 
the  South,  though  unable  to  contribute  any 
thing  to  its  prosperity  but  the  service  of  her 
naval  officers,  enjoys  her  full  share  of  the 
honor  which  it  reflects  on  the  country ;  and 
the  protection  which  it  extends  to  our  flag, 
our  coasts,  and  our  commerce,  but  under  the 
influence  of  a  narrow-minded  sectional  jeal- 
ousy is  willing  to  abdicate  the  noble  position 
which  she  now  fills  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth ;  to  depend  for  her  very  existence  on 
the  exigencies  of  the  cotton^  market,  to  live 
upon  the  tolerance  of  the  navies  of  Europe, 
and  she  assigns  as  leading  causes  for  this 
amazing  fatuity,  that  the  Northern  fisheries 
have  been  encouraged  by  a  trifling  bounty, 
and  that  the  Northern  commercial  marine  has 
the  monopoly  of  the  coast-wise  trade.  And 
the  politicians,  who,  for  reasons  like  these,  al- 
most too  frivolous  to  merit  the  time  we  have 
devoted  to  their  examination,  are  sapping  a 
noble  framework  of  government,  and  drench- 
ing a  fair  and  but  for  them  prosperous  coun- 
try in  blood,  appeal  to  the  public  opinion  of 
mankind  for  the  justice  of  their  cause  and  the 
purity  of  their  motives,  and  lift  their  eyes  to 
Heaven  for  a  blessing  on  their  arms  ! 

THE    TARIFF. 

But  the  Tariff  is — with  one  exception  — 
the  alleged  monster  wrong  for  which  South 
Carolina  in  1832  drove  the  Union  to  the 
verge  of  a  civil  war,  and  which  next  to  the 
slavery  question  the  South  has  been  taught 
to  regard,  as  the  most  grievous  of  the  oppres- 
sions, which  she  suffers  at  the  hands  of  the 
North,  and  that  by  which  she  seeks  to  win 
the  sympathy  of  the  manufacturing  states  of 
Europe.  I  am  certainly  not  going  so  far  to 
abuse  your  patience,  as  to  enter  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  constitutionality  or  expediency  of 
the  protective  policy,  on  which  I  am  aware  that 
opinions  at  the  North  differ,  nor  do  I  deem  it 
necessary  to  expose  the  utter  fallacy  of  the 
stupendous  paradox,  that  duties,  enhancing 
the  price  of  imported  articles,  are  paid,  not  by 
the  consumer  of  the  merchandise  imported, 
but  by  the  producer  of  the  last  article  of  ex- 
port given  in  exchange.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  for  this  maxim  (the  forty  bale  theory 
so  called),  which  has  grown  into  an  article  of 
faith  at  the  South,  not  the  slightest  authority 
ever  has  been,  to  my  knowledge,  adduced 


from  any  political  economist  of  any  school- 
Indeed,  it  can  be  shown  to  be  a  shallow  soph- 
ism, inasmuch  as  the  consumer  must  be  the 
producer  of  the  equivalents  given  in  exchange 
for  the  article  he  consumes.  But  without  en- 
tering into  this  discussion,  I  shall  make  a  few 
remarks  to  show  the  great  injustice  of  repre- 
senting the  protective  system  as  being  in  its 
origin  an  oppression,  of  which  the  South  has 
to  complain  on  the  part  of  the  North. 

Every  such  suggestion  is  a  complete  inver- 
sion of  the  truth  of  history.  Some  attempts 
at  manufactures  by  machinery  were  made  at 
the  North  before  the  Revolution,  but  to  an 
inconsiderable  extent.  The  manufacturing 
system  as  a  great  Northern  interest  is  the 
child  of  the  restrictive  policy  of  1807-1812, 
and  of  the  war.  That  policy  was  pursued 
against  the  earnest  opposition  of  the  North, 
and  to  the  temporary  prostration  of  their 
commerce,  navigation,  and  fisheries.  Their 
capital  was  driven  in  this  way  into  man- 
ufactures, and  on  the  return  of  peace,  the 
foundations  of  the  protective  system  were  laid 
in  the,  square  yard  duty  on  cotton  fabrics,  in 
the  support  of  which  Mr.  Calhoun,  advised 
that  the  growth  of  the  manufacture  would 
open  a  new  market  for  the  staple  of  the 
South,  took  the  lead.  As  late  as  1821,  the 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina  unanimously 
affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  protective 
duties, —  and  of  all  the  states  of  the  Union 
Louisiana  has  derived  the  greatest  benefit 
from  this  policy ;  in  fact,  she  owes  the  sugar 
culture  to  it,  and  has  for  that  reason  given  It 
her  steady  support.  In  all  the  tariff  battles 
while  I  was  a  member  of  Congress,  few  votes 
were  surer  for  the  policy  than  that  of  Louis- 
iana. If  the  duty  on  an  article  imported  is 
considered  as  added  to  its  price  in  our  market 
(which  however  is  far  from  being  invaria- 
bly the  case)  the  sugar  duty,  of  late,  has 
amounted  to  a  tax  of  five  million  of  dollars 
annually  paid  by  the  consumer,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Louisiana  planter. 

As  to  its  being  an  unconstitutional  policy, 
it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  the  protection 
of  manufactures  was  a  leading  and  avowed 
object  for  the  formation  of  the  Constitution. 
The  second  law  passed  by  Congress  after  its 
formation  was  a  revenue  law.  Its  preamble 
is  as  follows  :  "  Whereas  it  is  necessary  for 
the  support  of  government,  for  the  discharge 
of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
encouragement  and  protection  of  manufac- 
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tures,  that  duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  imported."  That  act  was 
reported  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Mr.  Madison,  who  is  entitled  as  much  as 
any  one  to  be  called  the  father  of  the  Con- 
stitution. While  it  was  pending  before  the 
House  and  in  the  first  week  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  first  Congress  two  memorials  were 
presented  praying  for  protective  duties ;  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  some  curiosity  to  inquire, 
from  what  part  of  the  country  this  first  call 
came  for  that  policy,  now  put  forward  as 
one  of  the  acts  of  Northern  oppression, 
which  justify  the  South  in  flying  to  arms. 
The  first  of  these  petitions  was  from  Balti- 
more. It  implored  the  new  government  to 
lay  a  protecting  duty  on  all  articles  imported 
from  abroad,  which  can  be  manufactured  at 
home ;  the  second  was  from  the  shipwrights 
of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  praying  for 
such  a  general  regulation  of  trade  ^  and  the 
establishment  of  such  A  Navigation  Act, 
as  will  relieve  the  particular  distresses  of  the 
petitioners,  in  common  with  those  of  their 
fellow-shipwrights  throughout  the  Union ! 

THE  COTTON  CULTURE  INTRODUCED  UN- 
DER PROTECTION. 

But  the  history  of  the  great  Southern 
staple  is  most  curious  and  instructive.  His 
majesty  "  King  Cotton,"  on  his  throne,  does 
not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  influences  which 
surrounded  his  cradle.  The  culture  of  cot- 
ton, on  any  considerable  scale,  is  well  known 
to  be  of  recent  date  in  America.  The  house- 
hold manufacture  of  cotton  was  coeval  with 
the  settlement  of  the  country.  A  century 
before  the  piano-forte  or  the  harp  was  seen 
on  this  continent,  the  music  of  the  spinning- 
wheel  was  heard  at  every  fireside  in  town 
and  country.  The  raw  materials  were  wool, 
flax,  and  cotton,  the  last  imported  from  the 
West  Indies.  The  colonial  system  of  Great 
Britain  before  the  Revolution  forbade  the 
establishment  of  any  other  than  household 
manufactures.  Soon  after  the  Revolution, 
cotton  mills  were  erected  in  Rhode  Island 
and  Massachusetts,  and  the  infant  manu- 
facture was  encouraged  by  state  duties  on 
the  imported  fabiic.  The  raw  material  was 
still  derived  exclusively  from  the  West  In- 
dies. Its  culture  in  this  country  was  so 
extremely  limited  and  so  little  known,  that 
a  small  parcel  sent  from  the  United  States 
to  Liverpool  in  1784  was  seized  at  the  cus- 
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tom-house  there,  as  an  illicit  importation  of 
British  colonial  produce.  Even  as  late  as 
1794  and  by  persons  so  intelligent  as  the 
negotiators  of  Jay's  treaty,  it  was  not  known 
that  cotton  was  an  article  of  growth  and  ex- 
port from  the  United  States.  In  the  twelfth 
article  of  that  treaty  as  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate, cotton  was  included  with  molasses,  su- 
gar, cofiee,  and  cocoa,  as  articles  which 
American  vessels  should  not  be  permitted 
to  carry  from  the  islands  or  from  the  United 
States  to  any  foreign  country. 

In  the  Revenue  Law  of  1789  as  it  passed 
through  the  House  of  Representatives,  cot- 
ton with  other  raw  materials  was  placed  on 
the  free  list.  When  the  bill  reached  the 
Senate  a  duty  of  three  cents  per  pound  was 
laid  upon  cotton,  not  to  encourage,  not  to 
protect,  but  to  create  the  domestic  culture. 
On  the  discussion  of  this  amendment  in  the 
House,  a  member  from  South  Carolina  de- 
clared that  "  cotton  was  in  contemplation  " 
in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  "  and  if 
good  seed  could  be  procured  he  hoped  it  might 
succeed"  On  this  hope  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  was  concurred  in,  and  the  duty 
of  three  cents  per  pound  was  laid  on  cotton. 
In  1791,  Hamilton,  in  his  report  on  manu- 
factures, recommended  the  repeal  of  this 
duty,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  "  a  very 
serious  impediment  to  the  manufacture  of 
cotton,"  but  his  recommendation  was  disre- 
garded. 

Thus  in  the  infancy  of  the  cotton  manu- 
factures of  the  North,  at  the  moment  when 
they  were  deprived  of  the  protection  ex- 
tended to  them  before  the  Constitution  by 
state  laws,  and  while  they  were  struggling 
against  English  competition  under  the  rap- 
idly improving  machinery  of  Arkwright, 
which  it  was  highly  penal  to  export  to  for- 
eign countries,  a  heavy  burden  was  laid  upon 
them  by  this  protecting  duty,  to  enable  the 
planters  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  to 
explore  the  tropics,  for  a  variety  of  cotton 
seed  adapted  to  their  climate.  For  seven 
years  at  least  and  probably  more,  this  duty 
was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  protecting 
duty.  There  was  not  a  pound  of  cotton 
spun, — no  not  for  candlewicks  to  light  the 
humble  industry  of  the  cottages  of  the  North, 
which  did  not  pay  this  tribute  to  the  South- 
ern planter.  The  growth  of  the  native  arti- 
cle, as  we  have  seen,  had  not  in  1794  reached 
a  point  to  be  known  to  Chief  Justice  Jay  as 
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one  of  actual  or  probable  export.  As  late 
as  1796,  the  manufacturers  of  Brandy  wine 
in  Delaware  petitioned  Congress  for  the  re- 
peal of  this  duty  on  imported  cotton  and  the 
petition  was  rejected  on  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  a  majority  from  the 
Southern  States  on  the  ground,  that  "  to  re- 
peal the  duty  on  raw  cotton  imported  would 
be  to  damp  the  growth  of  cotton  in  our  own 
country."  Radicle  and  plumule,  root  and 
branch,  blossom  and  boll,  the  culture  of  the 
cotton  plant  in  the  United  States  was  in  its 
infancy  the  foster  child  of  the  protective 
system. 

When  therefore  the  pedigree  of  King  Cot- 
ton is  traced,  he  is  found  to  be  the  lineal 
child  of  the  Tariff ;  called  into  being  by  a 
specific  duty  ;  reared  by  a  tax  laid  upon  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  North,  to  cre- 
ate the  culture  of  the  raw  material  in  the 
South.  The  Northern  manufacturers  of 
America  were  slightly  protected  in  1789,  be- 
cause they  were  too  feeble  to  stand  alone. 
Reared  into  magnitude  under  the  restrictive 
system  and  the  war  of  1812,  they  w^ere  up- 
held in  1816  because  they  were  too  impor- 
tant to  be  sacrificed,  and  because  the  great 
staple  of  the  South  had  a  joint  interest  in 
their  jfrosperity.  King  Cotton  alone,  not 
in  his  manhood,  not  in  his  adolescence,  not 
in  his  infancy,  but  in  his  very  embryo  state, 
was  pensioned  upon  the  Treasury, — before 
the  seed  from  which  he  sprang  was  cast  * '  in 
the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth."  In  the  book 
of  the  Tariff  *'  his  members  were  written, 
which  were  fashioned  in  countenance,  when 
as  yet  there  were  none  of  them." 

But  it  was  not  enough  to  create  the  cul- 
ture of  cotton  at  the  South,  by  taxing  the 
manufactures  of  the  North  with  a  duty  on 
the  raw  material ;  the  extension  of  that  cul- 
ture and  the  prosperity  which  it  has  con- 
ferred upon  the  South  are  due  to  the  me- 
chanical genius  of  the  North.  What  says 
Mr.  Justice  Johnson  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  citizen  of  South 
Carolina  ?  "  "With  regard  to  the  utility  of 
this  discovery  "  (the  cotton  gin  of  Whitney), 
**  the  court  would  deem  it  a  waste  of  time  to 
dwell  long  upon  this  topic.  Is  there  a  man 
who  hears  us  that  has  not  experienced  its 
utility  ?  The  whole  interior  of  the  Southern 
States  was  languishing  and  its  inhabitants 
emigrating  for  want  of  some  object  to  en- 
gage their  attention  and  employ  their  indus- 
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try,  when  the  invention  of  this  machine  at 
once  opened  views  to  them  which  set  the 
whole  country  in  active  motion.  From  child- 
hood to  age  it  has  presented  us  a  lucrative 
employment.  Individuals  who  were  de- 
pressed in  poverty  and  sunk  in  idleness, 
have  suddenly  risen  to  wealth  and  respecta- 
bility. Our  debts  have  been  paid  off";  our 
capitals  increased  ;  and  our  lands  trebled  in 
value.  We  cannot  express  the  weight  of 
obligation  w^hich  the  country  owes  to  this 
invention  ;  the  extent  of  it  cannot  now  be 
seen."  Yes,  and  when  happier  days  shall 
return,  and  the  South,  awakening  from  her 
suicidal  delusion,  shall  remember  who  it  was 
that  sowed  her  sunny  fields  with  the  seeds 
of  those  golden  crops  with  which  she  thinks 
to  rule  the  world,  she  will  cast  a  veil  of 
oblivion  over  the  memory  of  the  ambitious 
men  who  have  goaded  her  to  her  present 
madness,  and  will  rear  a  monument  of  her 
gratitude  in  the  beautiful  City  of  Elms,  over 
the  ashes  of  her  greatest  benefactor — Eli 
Whitney. 

INTEKFEREXCE   WITH  SLAVERY  THE   GREAT 
ALLEGED   GRIEVANCE. 

But  the  great  complaint  of  the  South,  and 
that  which  is  admitted  to  be  the  occasion 
of  the  present  revolt,  is  the  alleged  inter- 
ference of  the  North  in  the  Southern  insti- 
tution of  slavery ;  a  subject  on  which  the 
sensibilities  of  the  two  sections  have  been 
so  deeply  and  fearfully  stirred,  that  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  speak  words  of  impar- 
tial truth.  As  I  have  already  stated,  the 
declaration  by  South  Carolina,  of  the  causes 
which  prompted  her  to  secede  from  the 
Union,  alleged  no  other  reason  for  this 
movement  than  the  enactment  of  laws  to 
obstruct  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves. 
The  declaration  does  not  state  that  South 
Carolina  ever  lost  a  slave  by  the  operation  ^_ 
of  these  laws,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  ^HJ 
dozen  from  all  the  states  have  been  lost 
from  this  cause.  A  gross  error  on  this  sub- 
ject pervades  the  popular  mind  at  the  South. 
Some  hundreds  of  slaves  in  the  aggregate 
escape  annually ;  some  to  the  recesses  of 
the  dismal  swamp ;  some  to  the  everglades 
of  Florida ;  some  to  the  trackless  mountain 
region,  which  traverses  the  South ;  some  to 
the  Mexican  states  and  the  Indian  tribes  ; 
some  across  the  Free  States  to  Canada. 
The  popular  feeling  of  the   South  ascribes 
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the  entire  loss  to  the  laws  of  the  Free  States  ; 
while  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  laws  cause 
any  portion  of  it.  The  public  sentiment  of 
the  North  is  not  such,  of  course,  as  to  dis- 
pose the  community  to  obstruct  the  escape 
or  aid  in  the  surrender  of  slaves.  Neither 
is  it  at  the  South.  No  one,  I  am  told,  at 
the  South,  not  called  upon  by  official  duty, 
joins  in  the  hue  and  cry  after  a  fugitive  ; 
and  whenever  he  escapes  from  any  state 
South  of  the  border  tier,  it  is  evident  that 
his  flight  must  have  been  aided  in  a  commu- 
nity of  slaveholders.  If  the  North  Caro- 
lina fugitive  escapes  through  Virginia,  or 
Kentucky,  why  are  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
alone  blamed?  On  this  whole  subject  the 
grossest  injustice  is  done  to  the  North.  She 
is  expected  to  be  more  tolerant  of  slavery 
than  the  South  herself ;  for  while  the  South 
demands  of  the  North  entire  acquiescence 
in  the  extremest  doctrines  of  slave  property, 
it  is  a  well-known  fact,  and  as  such  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Clay  in  his  speech  on  the  compro- 
mises of  1850,  that  any  man  who  habitually 
traffics  in  this  property  is  held  in  the  same 
infamy  at  Richmond  and  New  Orleans  that 
he  would  be  at  Philadelphia  or  Cincinnati. 

While  South  Carolina,  assigning  the  cause 
of  secession,  confines  herself  to  the  state 
laws  for  obstructing  the  surrender  of  fugi- 
tives, in  other  quarters,  by  the  press,  in  the 
manifestoes  and  debates  on  the  subject  of 
secession,  and  in  the  official  papers  of  the 
new  Confederacy,  the  general  conduct  of  the 
North,  with  respect  to  slavery,  is  put  for- 
ward as  the  justifying,  nay  the  compelling, 
cause  of  the  revolution.  This  subject  still 
more  than  that  of  the  Tariff  is  too  trite  for 
discussion,  with  the  hope  of  saying  any  thing 
new  on  the  general  question.  I  will  but  sub- 
mit a  few  considerations  to  show  the  great 
injustice  which  is  done  to  the  North,  by  rep- 
resenting her  as  the  aggressor  in  this  sec- 
tional warfare. 

The  Southern  theory  assumes  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  j 
same  antagonism  prevailed  as  now  between  I 
the  North  and  South,  on  the  general  subject ; 
of  slavery  ;  that  although  it  existed  to  some  ' 
extent  in  all  the  states  but  one  of  the  Union,  i 
it  was  a  feeble  and  declining  interest  at  the  ! 
North  and  mainly  seated  at  the  South ;  that 
the  soil  and  climate  of  the  North  were  soon  | 
found  to  be  unpropitious  to  slave  labor,  while 
the  reverse  was  the  case  at  the  South ;  that  i 


the  Northern  States,  in  consequence,  having 
from  interested  motives  abolished  slavery, 
sold  their  slaves  to  the  South,  and  that  then, 
although  the  existence  of  slavery  was  recog- 
nized and  its  protection  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution,  as  soon  as  the  Northern  States 
had  acquired  a  controlling  voice  in  Congress, 
a  persistent  and  organized  system  of  hostile 
measures,  against  the  rights  of  the  owners  of 
slaves  in  the  Southern  States,  was  inaugu- 
rated and  gradually  extended,  in  violation 
of  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  as 
well  as  of  the  honor  and  good  faith  tacitly 
pledged  to  the  South,  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  North  disposed  of  her  slaves. 

Such  in  substance,  is  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Davis  in  his  late  message,  and  he  then  pro- 
ceeds, seemingly  as  if  rehearsing  the  acts  of 
this  Northern  majority  in  Congress,  to  refer 
to  the  anti-slavery  measures  of  the  state  leg- 
islatures, to  the  resolutions  of  abolition  so- 
cieties, to  the  passionate  appeals  of  the  party 
press,  and  to  the  acts  of  lawless  individuals, 
during  the  progress  of  this  unhappy  agita- 
tion. 

THE  SOUTH  FORMERLY  OPPOSED  TO  SLAVERY. 

Now  this  entire  view  of  the  subject,  with 
whatever  boldness  it  is  affirmed,  and  with 
whatever  persistency  it  is  repeated,  is  des- 
titute of  foundation.  It  is  demonstrably  at 
war  with  the  truth  of  history,  and  is  contra- 
dicted by  facts  known  to  those  now  on  the  stage 
or  which  are  matters  of  recent  record.  At 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
and  long  afterwards  there  was,  generally 
speaking,  no  sectional  difi'erence  of  opinion 
between  North  and  South,  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  It  was  in  both  parts  of  the  country 
regarded,  in  the  established  formula  of  the 
day,  as  "  a  social,  political,  and  moral  evil." 
The  general  feeling  in  favor  of  universal  lib- 
erty and  the  rights  of  man,  wrought  into  fer- 
vor in  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  natu- 
rally strengthened  the  anti-slavery  sentiment 
throughout  the  Union.  It  is  the  South  which 
has  since  changed,  not  the  North.  The^eory 
of  a  change  in  the  Northern  mind,  growing 
out  of  a  discovery  made  5oowa/te- 1789,  that 
our  soil  and  climate  were  unpropitious  to  slav- 
ery (as  if  the  soil  and  climate  then  were  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  had  always  been),  and  / 
a  consequent  sale  to  the  South  of  the  slaves 
of  the  North,  is  purely  mythical ;  as  ground- 
less, in  fact,  as  it  is  absurd  in  statement.     I 
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have  often  asked  for  the  evidence  of  this  last 
allegation,  and  I  have  never  found  an  indi- 
vidual who  attempted  even  to  prove  it.  But 
however  this  may  be,  the  South  at  that  time 
regarded  slavery  as  an  evil,  though  a  neces- 
sary one,  and  habitually  spoke  of  it  in  that 
light.  Its  continued  existence  was  supposed 
to  depend  on  keeping  up  the  African  slave 
trade  ;  and  South  as  well  as  North,  Virginia 
as  well  as  Massachusetts,  passed  laws  to  pro- 
hibit that  traffic  ;  they  were,  however,  before 
the  Revolution  vetoed  by  the  royal  governors. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, unanimously  subscribed  by  its  mem- 
bers, was  an  agreement  neither  to  import 
nor  purchase  any  slave  imported  after  the 
first  of  December,  1774.  In  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  as  originally  drafted  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  both  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade  were  denounced  in  the  most  uncom- 
promising language.  In  1777  the  traffic  was 
forbidden  in  Virginia  by  state  law,  no  longer 
subject  to  the  veto  of  royal  governors.  In 
1784,  an  ordinance  was  reported  by  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson to  the  old  Congress,  providing  that 
after  1800  there  should  be  no  slavery  in  any 
territory,  ceded  or  to  be  ceded  to  the  United 
States.  The  ordinance  failed  at  that  time 
to  be  enacted,  but  the  same  prohibition 
formed  a  part  by  general  consent  of  the  or- 
dinance of  1787  for  the  organization  of  the 
North- Western  territory.  In  his  Notes  on 
Virginia  published  in  that  year,  Mr.  Jefier- 
son  depicted  the  evils  of  slavery  in  terms  of 
fearful  import.  In  the  same  year  the  Con- 
stitution was  framed.  It  recognized  the  ex- 
istence of  slavery,  but  the  word  was  care- 
fully excluded  from  the  instrument,  and 
Congress  was  authorized  to  abolish  the  traf- 
fic in  twenty  years.  In  1796,  Mr.  St.  George 
Tucker,  Law  Professor  in  William  and  Mary 
College,  in  Virginia,  published  a  treatise, 
entitled  "  Proposal  for  the  gradual  abolition 
of  slavery  dedicated  to  the  general  assembly 
of  the  people  of  Virginia."  In  the  preface 
to  the  essay,  he  speaks  of  the  *'  Abolition  of 
slavery  in  this  state  as  an  object  of  the  first 
importance,  not  only  to  our  moral  and  do- 
mestic peace  but  even  to  our  political  salva- 
tion! "  In  1797  Mr.  Pinkney  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  Maryland  maintained  that  "  by  the 
eternal  principles  of  justice  no  man  in  the 
state  has  the  right  to  hold  his  slave  a  single 
hour."  In  1803,  Mr.  John  Randolph,  from 
a  committee  on  the  subject,  reported  that  the 
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prohibition  of  slavery  by  the  ordinance  of 
1787  was  wisely  calculated  to  promote  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  North-West- 
ern  States,  and  to  give  strength  and  secu- 
rity to  that  extensive  frontier."  Under  Mr. 
Jefierson,  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the 
territories  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  was 
prohibited  in  advance  of  the  time  limited  by 
the  Constitution,  for  the  interdiction  of  the 
slave  trade.  When  the  Missouri  restriction 
was  enacted,  all  the  members  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's Cabinet — Mr.  Crawford,  Mr.  Calhoun, 
and  Mr.  Wirt — concurred  with  Mr.  Monroe 
in  affirming  its  constitutionality.  In  1832, 
after  the  Southampton  Massacre,  the  evils  of 
slavery  were  exposed  in  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  and  the  expediency  of  its  gradual 
abolition  maintained,  in  terms  as  decided  as 
were  ever  employed  by  the  most  uncom- 
promising agitator.  A  bill  for  that  object  was 
introduced  into  the  assembly  by  the  grand- 
son of  Mr.  Jefierson,  and  warmly  supported 
by  distinguished  politicians  now  on  the  stage. 
Nay,  we  have  the  recent  admission  of  the 
Vice-President  of  the  seceding  Confederacy, 
that  what  he  calls  "the  errors  of  the  past 
generation,"  meaning  the  anti-slavery  senti- 
ments entertained  by  Southern  statesmen, 
"  still  clung  to  many  as  late  as  twenty  years 
ago." 

To  this  hasty  review  of  Southern  opinions 
and  measures,  showing  their  accordance  till  a 
late  date  with  Northern  sentiment  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  I  might  add  the  testimony 
of  Washington,  of  Patrick  Henry,  of  George 
Mason,  of  Wythe,  of  Pendleton,  of  Marshall, 
of  Lowndes,  of  Poinsett,  of  Clay,  and  of 
nearly  every  first-class  name  in  the  Southern 
States.  Nay,  as  late  as  1849,  and  after  the 
Union  had  been  shaken  by  the  agitations  in- 
cident to  the  acquisition  of  Mexican  territory, 
the  Convention  of  California,  although  nearly 
one-half  of  its  members  were  from  the  slave- 
holding  States,  unanimously  adopted  a  Con- 
stitution by  which  slavery  was  prohibited  in 
that  State.  In  fact,  it  is  now  triumphantly  _^ 
proclaimed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  revolt,  that  ^i 
the  ideas  prevailing  on  this  subject  when  the 
Constitution  was  adopted  are  fundamentally 
wrong  5  that  the  new  government  of  the  Con- 
federate States  "  rests  upon  exactly  the  oppo- 
site ideas ;  that  its  foundations  are  laid  and  _ 
its  corner-stone  reposes  upon  the  great  truth,  B 
that  the  negro  is  not  equal  to  the  white  man, 
that  slavery, —  subordination  to  the  superior 
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race,  is  his  natural  and  normal  condition. 
This  our  new  government  is  the  first  in 
the  history  of  the  world  based  upon  this 
physical,  philosophical  and  moral  truth." 
So  little  foundation  is  there  for  the  statement, 
that  the  North,  from  the  first,  has  been  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle  with  the  South  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  or  has  departed  in  any  de- 
gree from  the  spirit  with  which  the  Union 
was  entered  into,  by  both  parties.  The  fact 
is  precisely  the  reverse. 

NO  ANTI-SLAVERY  MESSAGES  ENACTED  BY 
CONGRESS. 

Mr.  Davis,  in  his  message  to  the  Confed- 
erate States,  goes  over  a  long  list  of  measures, 
which  he  declares  to  have  been  inaugurated, 
and  gradually  extended,  as  soon  as  the 
Northern  States  had  reached  a  sufficient  num- 
ber to  give  their  representatives  a  controlling 
voice  in  Congress.  But  of  all  these  measures 
not  one  is  a  matter  of  congressional  legisla- 
tion, nor  has  Congress,  with  this  alleged  con- 
trolling voice  on  the  part  of  the  North,  ever 
either  passed  a  law  hostile  to  the  interests  of 
the  South,  on  the  subject  of  slavery  nor  failed 
to  pass  one  which  the  South  has  claimed  as 
belonging  to  her  rights  or  needed  for  her 
safety.  In  truth,  the  anti-slavery  North 
never  has  had  the  control  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  never  of  the  Judiciary,  rarely  of 
the  Executive,  and  never  exerted  these  to 
the  prejudice  of  Southern  rights.  Every  ju- 
dicial or  legislative  issue  on  this  question, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  final  admis- 
sion of  Kansas,  that  has  ever  been  raised  be- 
fore Congress,  has  been  decided  in  favor  of 
the  South,  and  yet  she  allows  herself  to  allege 
"  a  persistent  and  organized  system  of  hostile 
measures  against  the  rights  of  the  owners  of 
slaves"  as  the  justification  of  her  rebellion. 

The  hostile  measures  alluded  to  are,  as  I  have 
said,  none  of  them  matters  of  congressional 
legislation.*  Some  of  them  are  purely  ima<T- 
inary  as  to  any  injurious  effect,  others  much 
exaggerated,  others  unavoidably  incident  to 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  press.  You  are 
aware,  my  friends,  that  I  have  always  disap- 
proved the  agitation  of  slavery  for  party  pur- 
poses, or  with  a  view  to  infringe  upon  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  South.  But  if  the 
North  has  given  cause  of  complaint,  in  this 
respect,  the  fault  has  been  equally  committed 
by  the  South.  The  subject  has  been  fully  as 
much  abused  there  as  here  for  party  purposes. 


and  if  the  North  has  ever  made  it  the  means 
of  gaining  a  sectional  triumph,  she  has  but 
done  what  the  South,  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  has  never  missed  an  occasion  of  doing. 
With  respect  to  every  thing  substantial  in  the 
complaints  of  the  South  against  the  North, 
Congress  and  the  states  have  afforded  or 
'tendered  all  reasonable, — all  possible, — satis- 
faction. She  complained  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  although  adopted  in  conformity 
with  all  the  traditions  of  the  Government  and 
approved  by  the  most  judicious  Southern 
statesmen,  and  after  thirty-four  years'  acqui- 
escence on  the  part  of  the  people.  Congress 
repealed  it.  She  asked  for  a  judicial  decision 
of  the  territorial  question  in  her  favor,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in 
contravention  of  the  whole  current  of  our 
legislation,  so  decided  it.  She  insisted  on 
carrying  this  decision  into  effect,  and  three 
new  territories,  at  the  very  last  session  of 
Congress,  were  organized  in  conformity  to  it, 
as  Utah  and  New  Mexico  had  been  before  it 
was  rendered.  She  demanded  a  guarantee 
against  amendments  of  the  Constitution  ad- 
verse to  her  interests,  and  it  was  given  by  the 
requisite  majority  of  the  two  Houses.  She 
required  the  repeal  of  the  state  laws  ob- 
structing the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves,  and 
although  she  had  taken  the  extreme  remedy 
of  revolt  into  her  hands,  they  were  repealed 
or  modified.  Nothing  satisfied  her,  because 
there  was  an  active  party  in  the  cotton-grow- 
ing states,  led  by  ambitious  men  determined 
on  disunion,  who  were  resolved  not  to  be  sat- 
isfied. In  one  instance  alone  the  South  has 
suffered  defeat.  The  North,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  foundation  of  the  government,  has 
chosen  a  President  by  her  unaided  electoral 
vote ;  and  that  is  the  occasion  of  the  present 
unnatural  war.  I  did  not,  as  you  know,  con- 
tribute to  that  result,  but  I  did  enlist  under 
the  banner  of  "  the  Union,  the  Constitution, 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws."  Under 
that  banner  I  mean  to  stand,  and  with  it,  if 
it  is  struck  down,  I  am  wilUng  to  fall.  Even 
for  this  result  the  South  has  no  one  to  blame 
but  herself.  Her  disunionists  would  nive 
their  votes  for  no  candidate  but  the  one  se- 
lected by  leaders  who  avowed  the  purpose  of 
effecting  a  revolution  of  the  Cotton  States, 
and  who  brought  about  a  schism  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  directly  calculated,  probably  de- 
signed, to  produce  the  event  which  actually 
took  place,  with  all  its  dread  consequences. 
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EEPRESENTATION  OF   THREE-FIFTHS 
OF   THE   SLAVES. 

I  trust  I  have  shown  the  flagrant  injustice 
of  this  whole  attempt  to  fasten  upon  the 
North  the  charge  of  wielding  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  South.    But  there  is  one  great  fact  con- 


nected with  this  subject,  seldom  prominently ''sentatives  to  which  their  free  population  en- 


brought  forward,  which  ought  forever  to  close 
the  lips  of  the  South,  in  this  warfare  of  sec- 
tional reproach.  Under  the  old  Confedera- 
tion, the  Congress  consisted  of  but  one 
House,  and  each  state  large  and  small  had 
but  a  single  vote  and  consequently  an  equal 
share  in  the  Government,  if  Government  it 
could  be  called,  of  the  Union.  This  mani- 
fest injustice  was  barely  tolerable  in  a  state 
of  war  ;  when  the  imminence  of  the  public 
danger  tended  to  produce  unanimity  of  feel- 
ing and  action.  When  the  country  was  re- 
lieved from  the  pressure  of  the  war,  and  dis- 
cordant interests  more  and  more  disclosed 
themselves,  the  equality  of  the  states  be- 
came a  positive  element  of  discontent,  and 
contributed  his  full  share  to  the  downfall  of 
that  short-lived  and  ill-compacted  frame  of 
Government. 

Accordingly,  when  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  formed,  the  great  object 
and  the  main  difficulty  was  to  reconcile  the 
equality  of  the  states  (which  gave  to  Rhode 
Island  and  Delaware  equal  weight  with  Vir- 
ginia and  Massachusetts),  with  a  proportion- 
ate representation  of  the  people.  Each  of 
these  principles  was  of  vital  importance ; 
the  first  being  demanded  by  the  small  states, 
as  due  to  their  equal  independence,  and  the 
last  being  demanded  by  the  large  states,  in 
virtue  of  the  fact,  that  the  Constitution  was 
the  work  and  the  Government  of  the  people, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  great  law  in  which 
the  Revolution  had  its  origin,  that  repre- 
sentation and  taxation  should  go  hand  in 
hand. 

The  problem  was  solved  in  the  Federal 
Convention,  by  a  system  of  extremely  refined 
arrangements,  of  which  the  chief  was  that 
there  should  be  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
that  each  state  should  have  an  equal  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate  (voting  however, 
not  by  states  but  per  capita),  and  a  number 
of  representatives  in  the  House  in  propor- 
tion to  its  population.  But  here  a  formida- 
ble difficulty  presented  itself,  growing  out  of 
the  anomalous  character  of  the  population  of 


the  Slaveholding  States,  consisting  as  it  did 
of  a  dominant  and  a  subject  class,  the  latter 
excluded  by  local  law  from  the  enjoyment  of 
all  political  rights  and  regarded  simply  as 
property.  In  this  state  of  things,  was  it 
just  or  equitable  that  the  Slaveholding 
States,  in  addition  to  the  number  of  repre- 


titled  them,  should  have  a  further  share  in 
the  Government  of  the  country,  on  account 
of  the  slaves  held  as  property  by  a  small 
portion  of  the  ruling  class  ?  While  property 
of  every  kind  in  the  non-slaveholding  states 
was  unrepresented,  was  it  just  that  this  spe- 
cies of  property,  forming  a  large  proportion 
of  the  entire  property  of  the  South,  should 
be  allowed  to  swell  the  representation  of  the 
Slaveholding  States  ? 

This  serious  difficulty  was  finally  disposed 
of,  in  a  manner  mutually  satisfactory,  by 
providing  that  representatives  and  direct 
taxes  should  be  apportioned  among  the  states 
on  the  same  basis  of  population,  ascertained 
by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  per- 
sons three-fifths  of  the  slaves.  It  was  ex- 
pected at  this  time  that  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury would  be  mainly  supplied  by  direct 
taxation.  While  therefore  the  rule  adopted 
gave  to  the  South  a  number  of  representa- 
tives out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of  her 
citizens,  she  would  be  restrained  from  exer- 
cising this  power  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
North,  by  the  fact  that  any  increase  of  the 
public  burdens  would  fall  in  the  same  in- 
creased proportion  on  herself.  For  the  ad- 
ditional weight  which  the  South  gained  in 
the  presidential  election,  by  this  adjustment, 
the  North  received  no  compensation. 

But  now  mark  the  practical  operation  of 
the  compromise.  Direct  taxation,  instead 
of  being  the  chief  resource  of  the  Treasury, 
has  been  resorted  to  but  four  times  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Government,  and  then 
for  small  amounts ;  in  1798,  $2,«00,000,  in 
1813,  $3,000,000,  in  1815,  $6,000,000,  in 
1815,  $3,000,000  again,  in  all  $14,000,000, 
the  sum  total  raised  by  direct  taxation  in 
seventy-two  years,  less  than  an  average  of 
$200,000  a  year.  What  number  of  repre- 
sentatives, beyond  the  proportion  of  their 
free  population,  the  South  has  elected  in 
former  Congresses  I  have  not  computed.  In 
the  last  Congress  she  was  represented  by 
twenty  members,  in  behalf  of  her  slaves, 
being  nearly  one-eleventh  part  of  the  entire 
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House.  As  the  increasing  ratio  of  the  two 
classes  of  population  has  not  greatly  varied, 
it  is  probable  that  the  South,  in  virtue  of 
her  slaves,  has  always  enjoyed  about  the 
Same  proportionate  representation  in  the 
House  in  excess  of  that  accruing  from  her 
free  population.  As  it  has  rarely  happened 
in  our  political  divisions,  that  important 
measures  have  been  carried  by  large  ma- 
jorities, this  excess  has  been  quite  sufficient 
to  assure  the  South  a  majority  on  all  sec- 
tional questions.  It  enabled  her  to  elect 
her  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1800, 
and  thus  effect  the  great  political  revolution 
of  that  year,  and  is  sufficient  of  itself  to 
account  for  that  approach  to  a  monopoly 
of  the  government,  which  she  has  ever  en- 
joyed. 

Now,  though  the  consideration  for  which 
the  North  agreed  to  this  arrangement,  may 
be  said  to  have  wholly  failed,  it  has  never- 
theless been  quietly  acquiesced  in.  I  do  not 
mean  that  in  times  of  high  party  excitement 
it  has  never  been  alluded  to  as  a  hardship. 
The  Hartford  Convention  spoke  of  it  as  a 
grievance  which  ought  to  be  remedied ;  but 
even  since  our  political  controversies  have 
turned  almost  wholly  on  the  subject  of  slav- 
ery, I  am  not  aware  that  this  entire  failure 
of  the  equivalent,  for  which  the  North  gave 
up  to  the  South  what  has  secured  her  in  fact 
the  almost  exclusive  control  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  has  been  a  frequent  or 
a  prominent  subject  of  complaint. 

So  much  for  the  pursuit  by  the  North  of 
measures  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the 
South  ; — so  much  for  the  grievances  urged 
by  the  South  as  her  justification  for  bring- 
ing upon  the  country  the  crimes  and  suffer- 
ings of  civil  war,  and  aiming  at  the  prostra- 
tion of  a  government  admitted  by  herself  to 
be  the  most  perfect  the  world  has  seen,  and 
under  which  all  her  own  interests  have  been 
eminently  protected  and  favored ;  for  to  com- 
plete the  demonstration  of  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  her  complaints,  it  is  necessary  only  to 
add,  that,  by  the  admission  of  her  leading 
public  men,  there  never  was  a  time,  when 
her  "peculiar  institution"  was  so  stable 
and  prosperous,  as  at  the  present  moment. 

WHY   SHOULD  WE  NOT  RECOGNIZE  THE 
SECEDING   STATES? 

And  now  let  us  rise  from  these  disre- 


the  wretched  subtilties  of  the  secession 
school  of  argument,  and  contemplate  the 
great  issue  before  us,  in  its  solemn  practical 
reality.  "  Why  should  we  not,"  it  is  asked, 
"admit  the  claims  of  the  seceding  states, 
acknowledge  their  independence,  and  put 
an  end  at  once  to  the  war  ?  "  "  Why  should 
we  not  ?  "  I  answer  the  question  by  asking 
another,  "why  should  we?"  What  have 
we  to  hope  from  the  pursuit  of  that  course  ? 
Peace?  But  we  were  at  peace  before. 
Why  are  we  not  at  peace  now  ?  The  North 
has  not  waged  the  war,  it  has  been  forced 
upon  us  in  self-defence ;  and  if,  while  they 
had  the  Constitution  and  the  Laws,  the  Ex- 
ecutive, Congress,  and  the  Courts,  all  con- 
trolled by  themselves,  the  South,  dissatis- 
fied with  legal  protections  and  constitutional 
remedies,  has  grasped  the  sword,  can  North 
and  South  hope  to  live  in  peace,  when  the 
bonds  of  Union  are  broken,  and  amicable 
means  of  adjustment  are  repudiated  ?  Peace 
is  the  very  last  thing  which  secession,  if 
recognized,  will  give  us;  it  will  give  us 
nothing  but  a  hollow  truce, — time  to  pre- 
pare the  means  of  new  outrages.  It  is  in 
its  very  nature  a  perpetual  cause  of  hostil- 
ity; an  eternal,  never-cancelled  letter  of 
marque  and  reprisal,  an  everlasting  prpc- 
lamation  of  Border-war.  How  can  peace 
exist,  when  all  the  causes  of  dissension  are 
indefinitely  multiplied;  when  unequal  rev- 
enue laws  shall  have  led  to  a  gigantic  sys- 
tem of  smuggling,  when  a  general  stampede 
of  slaves  shall  take  place  along  the  Border, 
with  no  thought  of  rendition,  and  all  the 
thousand  causes  of  mutual  irritation  shall 
be  called  into  action,  on  a  frontier  of  fifteen 
hundred  miles  not  marked  by  natural  boun- 
daries and  not  subject  to  a  common  jurisdic- 
tion or  a  mediating  power  ?  We  did  believe 
in.  peace ;  fondly,  credulously,  believed,  that, 
cemented  by  the  mild  umpirage  of  the  Fed- 
eral Union,  it  might  dwell  forever  beneath 
the  folds  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  and 
the  sacred  shield  of  a  common  nationality. 
That  was  the  great  arcanum  of  policy ;  that 
was  the  state  mystery  into  which  men  and 
angels  desired  to  look ;  hidden  from  ages 
but  revealed  to  us : — 

"  Which  kings  and  prophets  waited  for, 
And  sought,  but  never  found  :  " 

a  family  of  states  independent  for  local  con- 


garded  appeals  to  the  truth  of  history  and  1  cerns,  united  under  one  government  for  the 
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management  of  common  interests  and  the 
prevention  of  internal  feuds.  There  was  no 
limit  to  the  possible  extension  of  such  a  sys- 
tem. It  had  already  comprehended  half  of 
North  America,  and  it  might,  in  the  lapse  of 
ages,  have  folded  the  continent  in  its  peace- 
ful, beneficent  embrace.  We  fondly  dreamed 
that,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  it  would  have  been 
extended  till  half  the  western  hemisphere 
had  realized  the  vision  of  universal,  perpetual 
peace,  ^p'rom  that  dream  we  have  been 
rudely  startled  by  the  array  of  ten  thousand 
armed  men  in  Charleston  harbor,  and  the 
roar  of  eleven  batteries  raining  a  storm  of 
iron  hail  on  one  poor  siege-worn  company 
because  in  obedience  to  lawful  authority,  in 
the  performance  of  sworn  duty,  the  gallant 
Anderson  resolved  to  keep  his  oath.  That 
brave  and  faithful  band,  by  remaining  at  their 
post,  did  not  hurt  a  hair  of  the  head  of  a 
Carolinian,  bond  or  free.  The  United  States 
proposed  not  to  reinforce,  but  to  feed  them. 
But  the  Confederate  leaders  would  not  allow 
them  even  the  poor  boon  of  being  starved 
into  surrender ;  and  because  some  laws  had 
been  passed  somewhere,  by  whi'ch  it  was 
alleged  that  the  return  of  some  slaves  (not 
one  from  Carolina)  had  been  or  might  be 
obstructed,  South  Carolina,  disclaiming  the 
protection  of  courts  and  of  Congress,  which 
had  never  been  withheld  from  her,  has  in- 
augurated a  ruthless  civil  war.  If,  for  the 
frivolous  reasons  assigned,  the  seceding  states 
have  chosen  to  plunge  into  this  gulf,  while  all 
the  peaceful  temperaments  and  constitutional 
remedies  of  the  Union  were  within  their 
reach,  and  offers  of  further  compromise  and 
additional  guarantees  were  daily  tendered 
them,  what  hope,  what  possibility  of  peace 
can  there  be,  when  the  Union  is  broken  up, 
when  in  addition  to  all  other  sources  of  deadly 
quarrel,  a  general  exodus  of  the  slave  pop- 
ulation begins  (as  beyond  all  question  it  will) 
and  nothinjj  but  war  remains  for  the  settle- 
ment  of  controversies  ?  The  Vice-President 
of  the  new  Confederacy  states  that  it  rests  on 
slavery ;  but  from  its  very  nature  it  must  rest 
equally  on  war;  eternal  war,  first  between 
North  and  South,  and  then  between  the 
smaller  fragments  into  which  the  disinte- 
grated parts  may  crumble.  The  work  of 
demons  has  already  begun.  Besides  the 
hosts  mustered  for  the  capture  or  destruc- 
tion of  Washington,  Eastern  Virginia  has  let 
loose  the  dogs  of  war  on  the  loyal  citizens  of 


Western  Virginia ;  they  are  straining  at  the 
leash  in  Maryland  and  Kentucky ;  Tennessee 
threatens  to  set  a  price  on  the  head  of  her 
noble  Johnson  and  his  friends ;  a  civil  war 
rages  in  Missouri.  Why,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven,  has  not  Western  Virginia,  separated 
from  Eastern  Virginia  by  mountain  ridges, 
by  climate,  by  the  course  of  her  rivers,  by 
the  character  of  her  population,  and  the  na- 
ture of  her  industry,  why  has  she  not  as  good 
a  right  to  stay  in  the  Union  which  she  in- 
herited from  her  Washington,  as  Eastern 
Virginia  has  to  abandon  it  for  the  mushroom 
Confederacy  forced  upon  her  from  Mont- 
gomery V  Are  no  rights  sacred  but  those  of 
rebellion ;  no  oaths  binding  but  those  taken 
by  men  already  foresworn ;  are  liberty  of 
thought,  and  speech,  and  action  nowhere  to 
be  tolerated  except  where  laws  are  trampled 
under  foot,  arsenals  and  mints  plundered, 
governments  warred  against,  and  their  par 
triotic  defenders  assailed  by  ferocious  and 
murderous  mobs? 

SECESSION  ESTABLISHES  A  FOREIGN  POWER 
ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

Then  consider  the  monstrous  nature  and 
reach  of  these  pretensions  in  which  we  are 
expected  to  acquiesce ;  which  are  nothing 
less  than  the  United  States  should  allow  a 
Foreign  Power,  by  surprise,  treachery, 
and  violence  to  possess  itself  of  one-half  of 
their  territory  and  all  the  public  property 
and  public  establishments  contained  in  it ;  for 
if  the  Southern  Confederacy  is  recognized,  it 
becomes  a  foreign  power,  estabhshed  along 
a  curiously  dovetailed  frontier  of  fifteen'  hun- 
dred miles,  commanding  some  of  the  most 
important  commercial  and  military  positions 
and  lines  of  communication  for  travel  and 
trade ;  half  the  sea-coast  of  the  Union ;  the 
navigation  of  our  Mediterranean  Sea  (the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  one-third  as  large  as  the 
Mediterranean  of  Europe)  and  above  all  the 
great  arterial  inlet  into  the  heart  of  the  Con- 
tinent, through  which  its  very  life-blood  pours 
its  imperial  tides.  I  say  we  are  coolly  sum- 
moned to  surrender  all  this  to  a  foreign 
power.  Would  we  surrender  it  to  England, 
to  France,  to  Spain  ?  Not  an  inch  of  it ; 
why  then  to  the  Southern  Confederacy? 
Would  any  other  government  on  earth,  un- 
less compelled  by  the  direst  necessity,  make 
such  a  surrender  ?  Does  not  France  keep 
an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  in 
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Algeria  to  prevent  a  few  wandering  tribes  of 
Arabs,  —  a  recent  conquest,  —  from  asserting 
their  independence  ?  Did  not  England  strain 
her  resources  to  the  utmost  tension,  to  pre- 
vent the  native  kingdoms  of  Central  India 
(civilized  states  two  thousand  years  ago,  and 
while  painted  chieftains  ruled  the  savage 
clans  of  ancient  Britain)  from  re-establishing 
their  sovereignty ;  and  shall  we  be  expected, 
without  a  struggle,  to  abandon  a  great  in- 
tegral part  of  the  United  States  to  a  foreign 
power  ? 

Let  it  be  remembered  too,  that  in  grant- 
ing to  the  seceding  states  jointly  and  sever- 
ally, the  right  to  leave  the  Union,  we  con- 
cede to  them  the  right  of  resuming,  if  they 
please,  their  former  allegiance  to  England, 
France,  and  Spain.  It  rests  with  them,  with 
any  one  of  them,  if  the  right  of  secession  is 
admitted,  again  to  plant  a  European  Gov- 
ernment side  by  side  with  that  of  the  United 
States  on  the  soil  of  America ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  the  most  improbable  upshot  of  this 
ill-starred  rebellion,  if  allowed  to  prosper. 
The  disunion  press  in  Virginia  last  year 
openly  encouraged  the  idea  of  a  French  Pro- 
tectorate, and  her  Legislature  has,  I  belief  e, 
sold  out  the  James  River  Canal,  the  darling 
enterprise  of  Washington,  to  a  company  in 
France  supposed  to  enjoy  the  countenance 
of  the  emperor.  The  seceding  patriots  of 
South  Carolina  were  understood  by  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Times,  to  admit 
that  they  would  rather  be  subject  to  a  Brit- 
ish prince,  than  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Whether  they  desire  it  or 
not,  the  moment  the  seceders  lose  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States,  they  hold  their 
independence  at  the  mercy  of  the  powerful 
governments  of  Europe.  If  the  navy  of  the 
North  should  withdraw  its  protection,  there 
is  not  a  Southern  State  on  the  Atlantic  or 
the  Gulf,  which  might  not  be  recolonized  by 
Europe,  in  six  months  after  the  outbreak  of 
a  foreign  war. 

IMMENSE  COST  OF  THE  TERRITORIES  CLAIMED 
BY   SECESSION. 

Then  look  at  the  case  for  a  moment,  in 
reference  to  the  acquisitions  of  territory 
made  on  this  side  of  the  continent  within  the 
present  century, — Florida,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
and  the  entire  coast  of  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi ;  vast  regions  acquired  from  France, 
Spain,  and  Mexico,within  sixty  years.  Louis- 


isiana  cost  $15,000,000,  when  our  popula- 
tion was  5,000,000,  representing  of  course 
$90,000,000,  at  the  present  day.  Florida 
cost  $5,000,000,  in  1820,  when  our  popula- 
tion was  less  than  10,000,000,  equal  to  $15,- 
000,000,  at  the  present  day,  besides  the  ex- 
penses of  General  Jackson's  war  in  1818, 
and  the  Florida  war  of  1840,  in  which  some 
$80,000,000  were  thrown  away,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  driving  a  handful  of  starving  Semi- 
noles  from  the  Everglades.  Texas  cost 
$200,000,000  expended  in  the  Mexican  war, 
in  addition  to  the  lives  of  thousands  of  brave 
men;  besides  $10,000,000  paid  to  her  in 
1850,  for  ceding  a  tract  of  land  which  was 
not  hers,  to  New  Mexico.  A  great  part  of 
the  expense  of  the  military  establishment 
of  the  United  States  has  been  incurred  in 
defending  the  South- Western  frontier.  The 
troops  meanly  surprised  and  betrayed  in 
Texas,  were  sent  there  to  protect  her  de- 
fenceless border  settlements  from  the  toma- 
hawk and  scalping-knife.  If  to  all  this  ex- 
penditure we  add  that  of  the  forts,  the  navy- 
yards,  the  court-houses,  the  custom-houses, 
and  the  other  public  buildings  in  these  re- 
gions, $500,000,000  of  the  public  funds  of 
which  at  least  five-sixths  are  levied  by  indi- 
rect taxation  from  the  North  and  North- 
West,  have  been  expended  in  and  for  the 
Gulf  States  in  this  century.  Would  Eng- 
land, would  France,  would  any  government 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  surrender  without  a 
death-struggle,  such  a  dear-bought  territory  ? 

THE  UNITED   STATES  CANNOT   GIVE  UP  THE 
CONTROL  OF  THE  OUTLET  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPL 

But  of  this  I  make  no  account ;  the  dol- 
lars are  spent  ;  let  Ihem  go.  But  look  at 
the  subject  for  a  moment  in  its  relations  to 
the  safety,  to  the  prosperity,  and  the  growth 
of  the  country.  The  Missouri  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi Rivers,  with  their  hundred  tributa- 
ries, give  to  the  great  central  basin  of  our  con- 
tinent its  character  and  destiny.  The  outlet 
of  this  mighty  system  lies  between  the  States 
of  Tennessee  and  Missouri,  of  Mississippi 
and  Arkansas,  and  through  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  The  ancient  province  so-called, 
the  proudest  monument  of  the  mighty  mon- 
arch whose  name  it  bears,  passes  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  France  to  that  of  Spain  in 
1763.  Spain  coveted  it,  not  that  she  might 
fill  it  with  prosperous  colonies  and  rising 
states,  but  that  it  might  stretch  as  a  broad 
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waste  barrier,  infested  with  warlike  tribes, 
between  the  Anglo-American  power  and  the 
silver  mines  of  Mexico.  With  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  the  fear  of  a 
still  more  dangerous  neighbor  grew  upon 
Spain,  and  in  the  insane  expectation  of 
checking  the  progress  of  the  Union  west- 
ward, she  threatened,  and  at  times  at- 
tempted, to  close  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, on  the  rapidly  increasing  trade  of  the 
West.  The  bare  suggestion  of  such  a 
policy  roused  the  population  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  then  inconsiderable,  as  one 
man.  Their  confidence  in  Washington 
scarcely  restrained  them  from  rushing  to  the 
seizure  of  New  Orleans  when  the  treaty  of 
San  Lorenzo  El  Real  in  1795,  obtained  for 
them  a  precarious  right  of  navigating  the 
noble  river  to  the  sea,  with  a  right  of  de- 
posit at  New  Orleans.  This  subject  was 
for  years  the  turning-point  of  the  politics  of 
the  West,  and  it  was  perfectly  well  under- 
stood, that  sooner  or  later,  she  would  be 
content  with  nothing  less  than  the  sover- 
eign control  of  the  mighty  stream,  from  its 
head  spring  to  its  outlet  in  the  gulf;  and 
that  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  then. 

So  stood  affairs  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  when  the  colossal  power  of  the  first 
Napoleon  burst  upon  the  world.  In  the 
vast  recesses  of  his  Titanic  ambition,  he 
cherished  as  a  leading  object  of  his  policy, 
to  acquire  for  France  a  colonial  empire, 
which  should  balance  that  of  England.  In 
pursuit  of  this  policy,  he  fixed  his  eye  on  the 
ancient  regal  colony  which  Louis  XIV.  had 
founded  in  the  heart  of  North  America, 
and  he  tempted  Spain  by  the  paltry  bribe  of 
creating  a  kingdom  of  Etruria  for  a  Bourbon 
prince,  to  give  back  to  France  the  then 
boundless  wastes  of  the  territory  of  Louis- 
iana. The  cession  was  made  by  the  secret 
treaty  of  San  Ildefonso  of  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1800  (of  which  one  sentence  only  has 
ever  been  published,  but  that  sentence  gave 
away  half  a  continent),  and  the  youthful 
conqueror  concentrated  all  the  resources  of 
his  mighty  genius  on  the  accomplishment 
of  the  vast  project.  K  successful,  it  would 
have  established  the  French  power  on  the 
mouth  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  would  have  opposed  the  most 
formidable  barrier  to  the  expansion  of  the 
United  States.  The  peace  of  Amiens,  at 
this  juncture,  relieved  Napoleon  from  the 


pressure  of  the  war  with  England,  and 
every  thing  seemed  propitious  to  the  success 
of  the  great  enterprise.  The  fate  of  Amer- 
ica tremble  for  a  moment  in  a  doubtful  bal- 
ance, and  five  hundred  thousand  citizens  in 
that  region  felt  the  danger,  and  sounded  the 
alarm.  (Speech  of  Mr.  Ross  in  the  Senate 
of  the  U.  S.,  14th  February,  1803.) 

But  in  another  moment  the  aspect  of  af- 
fairs was  changed,  by  a  stroke  of  policy 
grand,  unexpected,  and  fruitful  of  conse- 
quences, perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  his- 
tory. The  short-lived  truce  of  Amiens  was 
about  to  end,  the  renewal  of  war  was  inevi- 
table. Napoleon  saw  that  before  he  could  take 
possession  of  Louisiana  it  would  be  wrested 
from  him  by  England  who  commanded  the 
seas,  and  he  determined  at  once,  not  merely 
to  deprive  her  of  this  magnificent  conquest, 
but  to  contribute  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to 
build  up  a  great  rival  maritime  power  in  the 
West.  The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
not  less  sagacious,  seized  the  golden  moment, 
— a  moment  such  as  does  not  happen  twice 
in  a  thousand  years.  Mr.  Jefferson  perceived 
that,  unless  acquired  by  the  United  States, 
Louisiana  would  in  a  short  time  belong  to 
France  or  to  England,  and  with  equal  wis- 
dom and  courage  he  determined  that  it 
should  belong  to  neither.  True  he  held  the 
acquisition  to  be  unconstitutional,  but  he 
threw  to  the  winds  the  resolutions  of  1798, 
which  had  just  brought  him  into  power ;  he 
broke  the  Constitution  and  he  saved  an  em- 
pire. Mr.  Monroe  was  sent  to  France  to 
conduct  the  negotiation,  in  conjunction  with 
Chancellor  Livingston,  the  resident  minister, 
contemplating  at  that  time  only  the  acquisi- 
tion of  New  Orleans  and  the  adjacent  terri- 
tory. 

But  they  were  dealing  with  a  man  that 
did  nothing  by  halves.     Napoleon  knew, 
and  we  know, — that  to  give  up  the  mouth  of 
the  river  was   to  give  up  its   course.     On 
Easter-Sunday  of  1803,  he  amazed  his  Coun- 
cil with  the  announcement,  that  he  had  de- 
termined to  cede  the  whole  of  Louisiana  to 
the  United  States.     Not  less  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  American  envoys,  they  were  told 
by  the  French  negotiators  at  the  first  inter- 
j  view,  that  their  master  was  prepared  to  treat 
j  with  them  not   merely  for  the  Isle  of  New 
,  Orleans,  but  for  the  whole   vast   province 
I  which  bore  the  name  of  Louisiana ;  whose 
i  boundaries,  then  unsettled,  have  since  been 
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carried  on  the  North  to  the  British  line,  on 
the  West  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  a  territory  half 
as  big  as  Europe,  transferred  by  a  stroke  of 
the  pen.    Fifty-eight  years  have  elapsed  since 
the   acquisition  was   made.     The  States  of 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Min- 
nesota, and  Kansas,  the  Territories  of  Ne- 
braska, Dacotah,  and  Jefferson,  have  been 
established  within  its  limits,  on  this  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  the  State  of  Oregon, 
and  the  Territory  of  "Washington,  on  their 
western  slope  ;  while  a  tide  of  population  is 
annually  pouring  into  the  region  destined  in 
addition  to  the  natural  increase,  before  the 
close  of  the  century,  to  double  the  number 
of  the  states  and  territories.     For  the  entire 
region  west  of  the  AUeghanies  and  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Missouri  and  the 
Mississippi  form  the  natural  outlet  to  the  sea. 
Without  counting  the  population  of  the  se- 
ceding states,  there  are  ten  millions  of  the 
free  citizens  of  the  country,  between  Pitts- 
burg and  Fort  Union,  who  claim  the  course 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States.     It  is  theirs  by  a 
transfer  of  truly  imperial  origin  and  mag- 
nitude ;  theirs  by  a  sixty  years'  title  ;  theirs 
by  occupation  and  settlement ;  theirs  by  the 
law  of  nature  and  of  God.     Louisiana,  a 
fragment  of  this  colonial  empire,  xletached 
from  its  main  portion  and  first  organized  as 
a  state,  undertakes  to  secede  from  the  Union, 
and  thinks  by, so  doing  that  she  will  be  al- 
lowed by  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  to  revoke  this  imperial  trans- 
fer, to  disregard  this  possession  and  occupa- 
tion of  sixty  years,  to  repeal  this  law  of  na- 
ture and  of  God;  and  she  fondly  believes 
that  ten  millions  of  the  free  people  of  the 
Union  will  allow  her  and  her  seceding  breth- 
ren to  open  and  shut  the  portals   of  this 
mighty  region  at  their  pleasure.     They  may 
do   so,   and  the   swarming  millions   which 
throng  the  course  of  these  noble  streams  and 
their  tributaries   may  consent  to   navigate 
them  by  sufferance  from   Montgomery  and 
Richmond,  but  if  I  may  repeat  the  words 
which  I  have  lately  used  on  another  occasion, 
it  will  be  when  the  AUeghanies   and  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  which  form  the  eastern 
and  western  walls    of  the  imperial  valley, 
shall  sink  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  shall  flow  back 
to  their  fountains. 
Such,   fellow-citizens,   as   I   contemplate 
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them,  are  the  great  issues  before  the  coun- 
try, nothing  less,  in  a  word,  than  whether 
the  work  of  our  noble  fathers  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary and  constitutional  age  shall  perish 
or  endure ;  whether  this  great  experiment 
in  national  policy,  which  binds  a  family  of 
free  Republics  in  one  United  Government, 
— the  most  hopeful  plan  for  combining  the 
homebred  blessings  of  a  small  state  with  the 
stability  and  power  of  great  empire, — shall 
be  treacherously   and   shamefully  stricken 
down,  in  the  moment  of  its  most  successful 
operation,  or  whether  it  shall  be  bravely, 
patriotically,  triumphantly  maintained.    We 
wage  no  war  of  conquest  and  subjugation  ; 
we  aim  at  nothing  but  to  protect  our  loyal 
fellow-citizens,  who,  against  fearful  odds,  are 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  Union  in  the  dis- 
affected states,  and  to  re-establish,  not  for 
ourselves  alone,  but  for  our  misguided  breth- 
ren, the  mild  sway  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws.     The  result  cannot  be  doubted. 
Twenty  millions  of  freemen,  forgetting  their 
divisions,  are  rallying  as  one  man  in  sup- 
port of  the  righteous  cause, — their  willing 
hearts  and  their  strong  hands,  their  fortunes 
and  their  lives,  are  laid  upon  the  altar  of  the 
country.     We  contend  for  the  great  inheri- 
tance of  constitutional  freedom  transmitted 
from   our  Revolutionary  fathers.     We  en- 
gage in  the  struggle  forced  upon  us  with 
sorrow,  as  against  our  misguided  brethren, 
but  with  high  heart  and  faith,  as  we  war  for 
that  Union  which  our  sainted  Washington 
commended  to  our  dearest  aflTections.     The 
sympathy  of  the  civilized  world  is  on  our 
side,  and  will  join  us  in  prayers  to  Heaven 
for  the  success  of  our  arms. 

APPENDIX. 

Hon.  Bewrdy  Johnson  to  Mr.  Everett. 

Baltimore,  24  June,  1861. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Everett : — I  have  your  note 
of  the  18th,  and  cheerfully  authorize  you  to 
use  my  name,  as  you  suggest. 

The  letter  I  read  in  the  speech  I  made  in 
Frederick,  should  be  conclusive  evidence 
that,  at  its  date,  Mr.  Calhoun  denied  the 
right  of  secession,  as  a  constitutional  right, 
either  express  or  implied. 

But,  in  addition  to  this  I  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  knowing  that  this  was  his 
opinion.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
whilst  he  was  one  of  its  greatest  ornaments 
for  four  years,  from  1845,  until  I  became  a 
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member  of  Gen.  Taylor's  administration,  ' 
and  during  two  sessions  (I  think  1846  and 
1847)  I  lived  in  the  same  house  with  him. 
He  did  me  the  honor  to  give  me  much  of 
his  confidence,  and  frequently  his  nullifica- 
tion doctrine  was  the  subject  of  conversa- 
tion. Time  and  time  again,  have  I  heard 
him,  and  with  ever-increased  surprise  at  his 
wonderful  acuteness,  defend  it  on  constitu- 
tional grounds,  and  distinguish  it  in  that  re- 
spect, Irom  the  doctrine  of  secession.  This 
last  he  never,  with  me,  placed  on  any  other 
ground,  than  that  of  revolution.  This,  he 
said,  was  to  destroy  the  government, — and 
no  Constitution,  the  work  of  sane  men,  ever 
provided ybr  its  own  destruction.  The  other 
was  to  preserve  it, — was,  practically,  but  to 
amend  it,  and  in  a  constitutional  mode.  As 
you  know,  and  he  was  ever  told,  I  never  took 
that  view.  I  could  see  no  more  constitu- 
tional warrant  for  this  than  for  the  other, 
which,  I  repeat,  he  ever  in  all  our  interviews, 
repudiated,  as  wholly  indefensible  as  a  con- 
stitutional remedy.  His  mind,  with  all  its 
wonderful  power,  was  so  ingenious  that  it 
often  led  him  into  error,  and  at  times  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  be  guilty  of  the  most  palpa- 
ble inconsistencies.  His  views  of  the  Tariff 
and  internal  improvements  and  powers  of 
the  Government,  are  instances.  His  first 
opinions  upon  both  were  decided,  and  almost 


ultra.  His  earliest  reputation  was  won  as 
their  advocate,  and  yet  four  years  before  his 
death  he  denounced  both,  with  constant  zeal 
and  with  rare  p9wer,  and,  whilst  doing  so, 
boldly  asserted  his  uniform  consistency.  It 
is  no  marvel,  therefore,  with  those  who  have 
observed  his  career  and  studied  his  charac- 
ter, to  hear  it  stated  now,  that  he  was  the 
advocate  of  constitutional  secession. 

It  may  be  so,  and  perhaps  is  so,  but  this 
in  no  way  supports  the  doctrine,  as  far  as  it 
rests  on  his  authority.  His  first  views 
were  well  considered  and  formed,  without 
the  influence  of  extraneous  circumstances, 
of  which  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  often  the  vic- 
tim. Pure  in  private  life  and  in  motives, — 
ever,  as  I  believe,  and  have  always  believed, 
patriotic,— he  was  induced,  seemingly,  with^ 
out  knowing  it,  in  his  later  life,  to  surren- 
der to  section  what  was  intenaed  for  the 
whole,  his  great  powers  of  analysis  and  his 
extraordinary  talent  for  public  service.  If 
such  %  heresy,  therefore,  as  secession  could 
rest  on  any  individual  name  ;  if  any  such 
human  authority  could  support  such  an  ab- 
surd and  destructive  folly,  it  cannot  be  said 
to  rest  on  that  of  Mr.  Calhoun. 

With  sincere  regard,  your  friend, 
[S'd]  Reverdy  Johnson. 

Hon.  Edward  Everett,  Boston. 


The  Teachings  of  the  Chuech. — Rev. 
John  Williams,  Assistant  Bishop  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  diocese  of  Connecticut,  speak- 
ing, as  he  is  authorized  to  say,  for  Bishop 
Brownell  as  well  as  himself,  remarks  in  a  recent 
address  to  the  clergy  of  that  state  : — 

"  Our  American  Prayer-Book — as  doubtless  we 
all  remember — was  adopted  in  1789,  two  years 
after  the  framing  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Since  then  every  child  in  our  communion  has 
been  taught  as  a  part  of  his  Christian  vocation, 
*  to  honor  and  obey  the  civil  authority.'  On  all 
ordinary  occasions  of  public  worship,  when  that 
book  has  been  used  in  its  integrity,  we  have 
prayed  for  *  The  President  of  the  United  States 
and  all  others  in  authority,'  and  regularly  be- 
sought the  good  Lord  to  deliver  us  from  *  se- 
dition, privy  conspiracy,  and  rebellion.'  Our 
articles  were  adopted  in  1801  :  and  the  XXX- 
Vllth  of  these  declares,  *  The  power  of  the  civil 
magistrate  extendeth  to  all  men,  as  well  clergy 


as  laity,  in  all  things  temporal,  but  hath  no 
authority  in  things  purely  spiritual.  And  we 
hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  men  who  are  profes- 
sors of  the  Gospel  to  pay  respectful  obedience  to 
the  civil  authority,  regularly  and  legitimately 
constituted.' 

"  Such  is  the  clear,  out-spoken,  unmistakable 
teaching  of  our  Church.  And  it  does  but  echo 
the  teaching  and  injunctions  of  God's  Holy 
World.  Whenever  and  wherever  her  ministers 
have  taught  any  thing  else,  they  have  done  it  in 
plain  dereliction  of  their  duty,  and  in  contraven- 
tion of  their  ordination  vows.  So  far  as  we  in 
this  diocese  are  concerned,  I  have  never  known 
or  heard  of  any  other  teaching.  Through  evil 
report  and  good  report,  applauded  or  con- 
demned, we  have  always  taught  that  *  every 
soul '  is  *  to  be  subject  to  the  I^igher  powers ; 
for  there  is  no  power  but  of  God,  the  powers 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God ; '  and  that  this 
subjection  is  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for 
conscience'  '  sake.'  " 
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From  Punch. 
JOHNSON  AND  BLONDIN. 
Extracted,  by  permission,  from  the  latest  edi- 
tion ofBoswelVs  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
The  next  day  was  Saturday,  and  I  called 
upon  my  revered  friend  in  the  Temple,  and 
after  some  hesitation  I  mentioned  that  I  had 
purchased  tickets  of  admission  to  the  Crystal 
Palace,  to  see  the  feats  of  the  French  acrobat, 
Blondin,  who  was  to  exhibit  that  day.    I 
said  that  I  did  not  know  whether  I  should 
go  or  not. 

"  Sir,"  said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  why  do  you 
tell  me  a  lie  ?  You  know  that  you  have  re- 
solved upon  witnessing  this  Frenchman's  ex- 
hibition, and  the  weakness  of  the  desire  is 
less  culpable  than  the  cowardice  of  the  men- 
dacity that  would  veil  it." 

I  admitted  that  I  had  a  curiosity  to  behold 
an  instance  of  the  power  of  courage  and 
skill  in  surmounting  difficulties  of  a  grave 
nature. 

"  You  are  a  humbug,"  said  my  venerated 
friend.  "  You  care  nothing  for  the  fellow's 
courage  or  skill,  but  you  have  a  vulgar  de, 
sire  to  go  with  the  multitude,  and  perhaps  a 
concealed  hope  that  you  may  be  present  at 
a  painful  catastrophe." 

I  urged  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  my 
sovereign's  eldest  son,  had  witnessed  the 
sight,  and  rewarded  the  perfornjer  with  a 
medal. 

My  honored  friend  became  exceedingly 
angry.  "  Do  not,"  he  said,  "  drag  the  name 
of  a  member  of  the  royal  family  of  these 
realms  (royal,  de  facto,  he  added  with  a 
murmur  to  himself)  into  your  miserable  plea. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  in  not  refusing  to  join 
in  a  transatlantic  holiday,  was  gracefully 
discharging  an  instalment  of  the  duty  for 
which  he  was  accredited  to  the  West.  You 
have  no  business  on  Sydenham  Hill,  and  if 
you  had  a  medal,  so  far  from  bestowing  it 
upon  Blondin,  you  would  stick  it  upon  your 
own  hat,  and  repeat  the  Paoli  farce.  Let  me 
hear  no  such  nonsense." 

But  my  character,  as  is  well  known,  is 
one  of  invincible  fortitude  and  pertinacity, 
and  when  I  know  myself  to  be  in  the  right, 
I  am  not  easily  put  down.  I  therefore  re- 
turned to  the  charge  with  a  courage  which 
almost  astonished  myself. 

"  Pindar  sang  the  praises  of  horse-racing. 
Dr.  Johnson,"  I  replied. 

"  A  horse  is  not  a  Frenchman,  Tior  are 
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you  a  Pindar,"  retorted  my  reverend  friend, 
with  that  quickness  which  belonged  to  him. 
The  lively  sally  restored  his  good-humor, 
for  he  added,  "  You  are  not  even  a  Pindar  of 
Wakefield,  though  in  your  heart  you  de- 
spise Goldy's  Vicar  of  that  locality." 

This  was  unjust,  and  I  told  him  that 
though  I  did  not  think  so  highly  of  Gold- 
smith's little  tale  as  some  did,  I  was  far  from 
despising  an  elegantly  written  and  moral  fa- 
ble. I  then  said,  "  Dr.  Johnson,  will  you  do 
me  the  favor  to  come  and  see  Blondin  ?  " 

He  laughed,  and  said  I  was  putting  him 
to  the  experimentum  Crucis — which  I  after- 
wards thought  a  most  felicitous  phrase,  be- 
cause the  Frenchman  had  to  "  cross  "  the 
transept.  I  doubt  not  that  I  have  lost  hun- 
dreds of  equally  good  things  through  my 
culpable  negligence  of  transcription. 

"  Why,  sir,"  he  said,  "  if  you  had  asked 
me  to  purchase  a  ticket  for  this  sight,  I 
should  have  peremptorily  refused,  because  I 
am  not  justified  in  contributing  to  bribe  a 
fellow-creature,  though  only  a  Frenchman 
and  a  mounteback,  to  risk  the  loss  of  his 
life.  But  as  ijou  have  paid  for  the  tickets, 
and  as  I  shall  not-  repay  you,  the  onus  is 
with  yourself,  and  I  will  accompany  you." 

"We  are  at  the  Crystal  Palace,"  I  re- 
marked, as  the  train  entered  the  station. 

"  The  building  is  not  of  Crystal,  nor  is  it 
a  Palace,"  said  my  illustrious  friend. 

"The  name,"  I  said,  humbly,  "  was  given 
by  Mr.  Punch" 

"  Mr.  Punch  is  a  great  authority,"  said 
Dr.  Johnson,  removing  his  hat  for  a  moment, 
"  and  I  willingly  accept  his  nomenclature. 
The  fact  had  escaped  me." 

So  ready  was  he  to  own  an  error,  when  it 
was  properly  brought  before  him. 

"  Mr.  Punch"  he  continued,  "  is  most  for- 


tunate in  selecting  denominations.  It  was 
he  who  gave  the  name  of  Arcadia  to  that 
new  arcaded  garden  and  locality  at  South 
Kensington  ;  a  name  which  I  observe  the 
journals  are  all  adopting  without  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  original  inventor.  But  few 
can  so  well  afford  to  be  robbed,  though  the 
wealth  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  no  excuse 
for  the  criminality  of  the  burglar." 

We  proceeded  across  the  beautiful  garden, 
and  my  revered  friend,  whose  classic  recol- 
lections were  ever  ready,  pointed  to  the  Mer- 
cury on  one  of  the  water-temples,  and  re- 
marked that  there  was   a  Blondin  ready 
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perched.  I  said  "  Stat  in  etei-num,"  but  was 
immediately  and  sternly  rebuked  by  my  hon- 
ored friend  for  light  use  of  a  word  signifying 
eternity.  * '  But,"  he  added,  playfully,  "  do 
not  be  cast  down,  for  you  yourself  are  an 
everlasting  donkey."  This  re-assured  me, 
and  we  ascended  to  the  gallery,  and  took 
our  seats.  Gazing  down  upon  the  vast  area, 
on  the  sides  of  which,  and  around  it,  were 
nearly  ten  thousand  persons,  Dr.  Johnson 
whispered,  slyly, — 

*'  Do  you  think  as  many  persons  would 
come  to  see  you  supported  by  a  single  cord  ?  " 

I  felt  hurt,  for  though  I  am  conscious  of 
many  short-pomings,  it  was  wounding  to 
think  that  the  greatest  moralist  of  the  age 
had  ever  seriously  contemplated  my  coming 
to  be  hanged. 

"  Do  not  be  a  fool,"  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
kindly.  "  You  will  repose  in  your  Scottish 
mausoleum,  followed  by  an  incalculable  ar- 
ray of  semi-denuded  Caledonian  boors  ;  so 
be  happy,  and  survey  mankind." 

The  Frenchman  came  upon  the  rope,  ran, 
tumbled,  stood  on  his  head,  feigned  to  slip, 
lay  down,  walked  backwards  blindfolded,  and 
performed  his  other  extraordinary  gymnas- 
tic feats  at  a  height  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  from  the  floor  that  had  been 
cleared  below.  Military  music  played,  the 
vast  assembly  applauded,  and  tears  came 
into  my  eyes. 

"  What  are  you  blubbering  for  ?  "  said  my 
illustrious  friend.  "  Do  you  envy  that  poor 
acrobat  his  triumph,  or  do  you  imagine  that 
you  yourself  could  perform  those  feats  bet- 
ter ?  In  the  first  alternative  the  sentiment 
is  unworthy,  in  the  second  the  vanity  is 
egregious." 


Thus  did  he  ever  seek  to  improve  my  mina 
and  heart,  and  what  do  I  not  owe  to  him  ? 
I  told  him,  however,  that  he  misjudged  me, 
and  that  I  was  weeping  to  think  that  ten 
thousand  of  my  fellow-creatures  had  assem- 
bled to  derive  excitement  from  the  chance  of 
a  French  mountebank  breaking  his  neck. 

"  Spare  your  tears,  and  stow  your  twad- 
dle," responded  my  venerable  friend.  "  They 
have  come  for  no  such  savage  purpose.  They 
have  heard,  that  a  person  has  acquired  the 
art  of  safely  walking  on  a  suspended  cord, 
and  they  evince  a  laudable  desire  to  witness 
a  triumph  of  courage  and  of  skill.  Do  you 
degrade  your  fellow  subjects  to  the  level  of 
the  Roman  spectators  of  gladiator-fights  ? 
Is  there  one  person  in  that  crowd  who  would 
turn  up  the  thumb,  if  doing  so  would  bring 
down  that  acrobat  to  that  floor  ?  " 

I  did  not  dare  to  remind  him  that  he  had 
summarily  crushed  my  own  plea  in  his  cham- 
bers, but  I  asked  whether  he  would  take  any 
thing  to  drink.  He  was  condescending 
enough  to  partake  of  a  bottle  of  Scottish  ale 
with  me,  and  seasoned  it  by  a  good-humored 
jibe  at  my  selecting  liquor  bearing  the  name 
of  my  country. 

"  The  health  of  the  French  acrobat,  with 
the  American  reputation,  in  a  tumbler  of 
Scotch  ale  !  "  he  said. 

"  Drunk,  by  Dr.  Johnson,"  I  ventured  to 
add,  "  whose  reputation  is  neither  French, 
nor  American,  nor  Scotch,  nor  English,  but 
universal." 

"  You  are  a  thundering  humbug,"  said  my 

revered  friend,  smiling.     I  have  reason  to 

believe  that  he  was  pleased,  for  he  permit- 

j  ted  me  to  pay  the  cab'^from  the  terminus  to 

I  the  Temple. 


A  Bold  Title  for  a  Book. — A  literary 
advertisement  announces  the  publication  of, 
"This  day,  in  Fcap.,  8vo.,  Price  6s.  cloth,  Bot- 
any Bay,  and  Other  Poems."  Then  comes  the 
name  of  the  author — a  gentleman  whose  experi- 
ence of  Botany  Bay  is  evidently  quite  respect- 
able ;  or  else  the  reader  might  be  disposed  to 
conjecture  that  the  other  poems  above  referred 
to  are  mostly  writings  of  a  peculiar  character, 
with  remarkable  titles,  as,  for  instance,  The 
MUly  A  J'urn  at  the  Crank,  The  Oakum-Pickers, 


The  Time  of  Trouble,  and  Six  Months  in  the  Jug ; 
and  as  Australia  has  for  some  time  past  declined 
to  receive  our  involuntary  emigrants,  the  pre- 
sumption would  be  that  the  author  of  Botany 
Bay  is  an  old  offender. — Punch 


It  is  reported  that  the  emperor  of  France  has 
sent  Madame  George  Sand  a  present  of  20,000 
francs  as  a  consolation  for  her  defeat  by  M. 
Thiers. 
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WHAT  ARE  WE  FIGHTING  FOR? 
The  Knickerbocker  for  July  has  a  timely 
article  "  What  we  are  Fighting  For."  The 
writer  has  a  hit  at  a  class  of  persons  who  are 
persistently  reasoning  on  the  causes  and 
effects  of  our  war  for  the  Union.  He  is  of 
opinion  this  is  not  a  time  to  talk,  but 

— N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

A   TIME   TO   FIGHT. 

Already  in    the   midst  of  an   enthusiasm 
for  war  hitherto  unknown  in  the  world's  his- 
tory ;  while  grand  armies  are  preparing  for  a 
great  and  what  may  prove  the  bloodiest  bat- 
tle on  record ;  while  action  is  the  cry  which 
resounds  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  there  are   individuals  over  the   land 
who  are  busy  enumerating  causes  and  results 
in  sermons,  essays,  lectures,   and  speeches. 
We.  are  told  (as'if  the  matter  required  any 
sagacity)  what  has  led  to  the  present  state  of 
things,  and  we   are  also  informed  what  is 
likely  to  flow  from  it.     "  There  is,"  says  Sol- 
omon,  "  a  time    for   every   purpose    under 
heaven."    But  the  present  is  not  the  time  to 
discuss  the  reason  why  —  the  cause  direct  or 
the  cause  secondary.     "  All  that  a  man  hath 
will  he  give  for  his  life ;  "  and  when  he  finds 
such  ample  concessions  are  about  to  fail  he 
will  be  very  apt  to  fight  —  in  fact,  he  will 
fight.     And  in  that  desperate  struggle  he  will 
pay  little  attention  to  the  person  who  stands 
by  preaching  a  homily  over  the  causes  which 
led  to  his  awkward  predicament,  or  uttering 
speculations  about  the  upshot  of  it.     Not  but 
what  these  are  all  very  well  in  their  place, 
but  they  are  foreign  to  the  immediate  matter 
in  hand,  which  matter  is  sharp,  instant,  press- 
ing, and  requires  to  be  kept  closely  in  view, 
and  never  for  a  moment  obscured  by  ex- 
traneous issues  or  countercurrents. 

SECESSION    ABSURD. 

We  observe,  then,  it  is  a  matter  distinctly 
understood  that  we  are  fighting  to  prevent 
the  extinction  of  this  republic.  Its  extinc- 
tion ;  for  to  disintegrate  is  to  destroy  it.  No 
one  pretends  to  deny  this.  Indeed,  it  has 
already  been  declared  in  Europe  that  the 
"  Great  Republic  "  no  longer  exists.  We  are 
.  fighting  to  give  the  lie  to  this  assertion.  We 
are  fighting  to  maintain  in  its  integrity  a  gov- 
ernment which  the  prudence,  and  sagacity, 
and  wisdom  of  our  fathers  established  after 
years  of  privations,  of  trials  and  extraordi- 
nary perils ;  which  was  consecrated  by  their 
lives  and  sealed  with  their  blood. 

It  makes  no  sort  of  difference  now  what 
statesmen  and  politicians  may  argue  as  to  the 
right  of  one  of  these  United  States  to  "  se- 
cede." (As  if  a  nation  ever  made  provision 
for  its  own  dissolution,  or  enacted  a  statute 


authorizing  felo  de  se.)  It  makes  no  sort  of 
difference'whether  or  not  by  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution  that  question  is  definitely  settled 
beyond  a  cavil.  (Yet  who  can  have  forgot- 
ten the  unanswerable  argument  of  Daniel 
Webster  on  these  points  ?)  The  people,  to 
whom  as  a  jury  the  question  of  the  right  of 
secession  has  been  submitted,  for  them  to  de- 
termine both  the  law  and  the  fact,  have 
declared  against  the  right,  and  immediately 
prepare  to  sustain  their  verdict  by  force  of 
arms  —  that  ultima  ra^io  which  overrides  all 
logic  and  all  argument,  paying  little  attention 
to  the  set  forms  and  legal  dicta.  Our  Chief 
Justice  lately  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  read 
the  President  an  opinion  about  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  He  might  as  well  proceed  to 
Fortress  Monroe  and  read  the  riot  act. 


THE  CASE  PUT. 

Suppose  we  had  yielded  at  first  to  the 
wishes  of  the  seven  seceded  states.    Suppose 
satisfactory  treaties  were  made  (yet  how  ab- 
surd the  supposition !),  and  all  peacefully  con- 
summated.     Congress   meets    ^gain.     Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  are 
represented  there,  with  other  states  who  sym- 
pathized with  the   seceders.      The  session 
would  be  a  stormy  one.     Something  trans- 
pires which   does    not  suit  the  representa- 
tives from  those  states.     They  claim  to  have 
their  way,  demand  further  concessions,  and 
threaten  what  they  would  have  a  right  to 
threaten — ^^to  join  the  "  Southern  Confeder- 
acy " — and  having  admitted  that  right  we 
could  not  help  ourselves.     What  a  humiliat- 
ing spectacle !     A  nation  suddenly  become 
emasculate  and  imbecile  ;    a  subject  for  the 
just  contempt  and  scorn  of  the  whole  world. 
The  right  to  secede  granted,  there  would  be 
nothing  left  of  us.     We  should  become  so 
powerless  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sick 
lion,  every  donkey  would  lift  his  heel  against 
us.     Why,  even  as  it  was,  the  men  of  shal- 
low intellects  were  misled   by  the  extraor- 
dinary forbearance  of  the  people  into   the 
belief  that  treason  would  triumph.      The 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York — yes,  the 
mayor  of  this  great  and  mighty  emporium, 
the  glory  and  pride  of  the  whole  country,  had 
the  audacity  to  propose  it  should  separate 
itself  from  the  state  and  erect  itself  into  a 
"  free  city  "  !     Behold  the  incipient  fruits  of 
peaceable  separation. 

MORAL  EFFECTS   OF   THE  WAR. 

As  the  character  of  a  man  becomes  dig- 
nified by  his  pursuits,  so  the  moral  tone  of 
a  nation  is  elevated  by  what  it  undertakes. 
The  man  who  devotes  himself  unselfishly  to 
a  noble  object  becomes  thereby  ennobled, 
and  a  people  who  stop  at  no   sacrifice  in 
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their  country's  cause  become  heroic.  It  is 
those  who  battle  against  difficulties  and  be- 
come inured  to  dangers  and  privations  who 
grow  strong  and  resolute.  On  the  other 
Hand,  the  enervating  calm  of  commercial 
prosperity  breeds  luxurious  weakness,  effem- 
inacy, and  corruption  in  the  nation  itself. 
And  in  this  light  w^  ought  to  welcome 
what  our  sympathizers  call  our  "  hour  of 
adversity."  "  Adversity  !  "  God  be  praised 
for  it !  The  nation  can  only  become  strong 
and  heroic  under  hardship  and  trial  and 
desperate  extremity.  First,  we  may  see 
a  portion  of  our  superfluous  wealth  depart- 
ing. "  Let  it  go,"  we  exclaim.  Then  fol- 
lows the  entire  loss  of  fortune :  be  it  so. 
Then  a  near  and  dear  relative  is  slain  in  bat- 
tle. We  consecrate  the  offering  with  prayer 
and  supplication,  and  as  each  successive  sac- 
rifice is  made  we  grow  more  resolute  and 
self-reliant :  our  senses  become  brighter, 
our  views  clearer  :  the  old  crust  is  thrown  off, 
and  we  rise  mighty  in  physical  and  moral 
strength ;  we  look  back  on  our  previous 
state,  disgusted  at  its  weakness  and  insipid- 
ity. We  go  on,  persist,  endure,  and  conquer. 
Ah  !  how  we  shall  love  the  cause  for  which 
w^e  have  borne  so  much.  How  will  this  new 
baptism  endear  it  to  all  our  hearts.  The 
children  who  in  our  streets  go  through  their 
mimic  performances  of  defending  the  capital 
and  putting  to  flight  the  rebels  who  threaten 
it,  learn  lessons  of  patriotism  which  will  not 
die  with  them.    These  will  be  taught  in  turn 


to  their  children  as  reminiscences  of  our 
country's  great  ordeal. 

BUSINESS  ASPECTS  OF  THE  WAR. 

However  severe,  then,  the  contest  is  to  bear 
on  us,  we  shall  gain  new  life,  new  power,  new 
dignity  in  it.  But,  while  it  is  not  well  to 
underrate  the  difficulties  which  we  must  en- 
counter, we  need  not  overrate  them.  If  the 
war,  as  we  hope,  shall  prove  a  short  one, 
our  perplexities  will  be  brief.  K  long,  then 
business  will  presently  revive  on  a  new  basis. 
Trade  will  seek  new  channels,  following  al- 
ways the  law  of  demand  and  supply.  The 
war  will  give  employment  a  new  direction  ; 
our  farmers  will  reap  abundant  returns  for 
the  products  of  the  fields,  and  a  compara- 
tively short  time  will  see  affairs  working  into 
regular  and  active  routine.  The  cities  of 
the  North  will  have  a  largely  increased  trade, 
and  New  York  will  enter  on  a  period  of  com- 
mercial prosperity  hitherto  unknown  in  her 
history.  Who  lives  a  few  months  will  wit- 
ness this,  and  also  behold  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  scene  of  healthful,  vigorous 
progress.  The  war  is  not  to  weaken  or  im- 
poverish us,  it  will  enrich  and  make  us 
strong.  It  will  deplete  the  capitalist  and 
circulate  his  wealth  among  hundi'eds  of  thou- 
sands. A  new  energy  will  prevail.  The  na- 
tion, purged  of  treason,  its  insulted  majesty 
vindicated,  will  resume  its  grand  march, 
chastened  into  a  divine  harmony  of  action. 


What  they  are  Fighting  fok — What 
THEY  HAVE  LOST. — The  seccssionlsts  of  the  se- 
ceding states  say  that  they  are  fighting  for^ every 
thing  dear  to  freemen.  We  don't  see  that  they 
have  gained  any  thing,  but  it  is  very  easy  to  see 
what  they  have  lost.  Among  their  losses,  a 
contemporary  enumerates  these  : — 

1.  They  have  lost  the  liberty  of  free  speech, 
the  dearest  right  of  a  freeman.  They  dare  not 
speak  except  in  one  way.  The  tyranny  and 
cruelties  of  Caligula  and  Nero  were  tender  mer- 
cies compared  with  the  reign  of  terror  now  per- 
vadinjj  the  seceded  states. 

2.  They  have  lost  the  right  of  voting  upon 
the  Constitution  under  which  they  -live.  The 
voice  of  the  people  is  hushed,  and  they  are  bound 
hand  and  foot,  and  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  few 
purse-proud  aristocrats. 

3.  Thay  have  lost  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  their  property,  and  receive  in  its  stead 
an  increased  taxation. 


4.  They  have  lost  their  titles  to  their  prop- 
erty, it  being  subject  to  confiscation  for  the  sup- 
port of  those  whose  feet  are  upon  their  necks. 

5.  They  have  lost  their  trade  and  commerce, 
all  kinds  of  business  being  completely  pros- 
trated. 

6.  And  last,  though  not  least,  they  have  lost 
their  self-respect  and  civilization.  They  repudi- 
ate their  debts,  and  appropriate  other  people's 
property  and  make  a  virtue  of  it. 

For  opinion's  sakCj  they  commit  barbarities 
upon  citizens  of  the  United  States  which  the 
most  untutored  and  inhuman  savage  would 
blush  to  be  guilty  of. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  "  liberties  "  they  have 
lost.  What  liberties  are  they  now  fighting  for  ? 
And  how  many  "rights"  have  they  gained 
through  the  agency  of  secession  ?  Let  some 
secessionist  answer — if  he  can. — Louisville  Jour- 
ncd,  22  June. 


EUROPEAN  POWERS  AND  THE  SECESSION  QUESTION. 
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EUROPEAN  POWERS  AND  THE  SECESSION 
QUESTION  FOURTEEN  YEARS  AGO. 

[Translated for  the  "  National  Intelligencer  ^\from 
the  History  of  the  Secession  of  the  Sioiss  Cantons, 
by  an  officer  of  the  Federal  Army.'] 

SWITZERLAND. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Federal  Congress 
(Tagsatzung)  of  Switzerland,  on  the  5th  of 
July,  1847,  the  presiding  officer,  Ulrich  Och- 
senbein,  spoke  as  follows : — 

"Confederates,  let  us  firmly  and  honestly 
look  at  the  real  position  of  afiairs.  The  most 
important  privileges  of  mankind  are  at  stake ; 
we  are  about  to  enter  upon  one  of  those  civil 
conflicts  which  have  threatened  the  very  ex- 
istence of  nations  and  jeoparded  the  welfare 
of  man  in  almost  every  age."  ...  "  We 
can  permit,  under  no  plea  whatever,  foreign 
interference  in  our  domestic  affairs.  Swit- 
zerland never  solicited  any  foreign  power  to 
guarantee  the  constitutional  compact  of  her 
twenty-two  Cantons.  The  sovereignty  of  her 
government  never  has  been  questioned  ;  it 
was  her  territory  alone  which  the  Allied  Pow- 
ers at  Vienna  declared  inviolable.  Should 
we,  nevertheless,  be  subjected  to  any  in- 
fringement of  our  inalienable  rights  as  a  na- 
tion, or  to  the  intermeddling  of  any  foreign 
power  in  our  domestic  affairs,  we  will  prove 
to  the  world,  fellow-confederates,  that  our 
arms  when  raised  in  defence  of  our  rights 
are  strong ;  that  in  such  a  contest  we  are 
powerfully  supported  by  the  sympathies  of 
every  nation  seeking  to  imitate  our  polital 
institutions,  and  that  we  will  exert  our 
utmost  strength  and  shed  our  last  drop  of 
blood  to  maintain  a  nationality  won  for  us 
by  our  ancestors  on  many  a  hard-contested 
battle-field,  and  to  transmit  unimpaired  to 
our  posterity  so  inestimable  an  inheritance." 

FRANCE. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  1847,  the  French  Pre- 
mier, Guizot,  sent  a  note  to  Count  Bois  le 
Comte,  the  French  ambassador  in  Switzer- 
land, wherein  the  sympathies  of  the  French 
ministry  were  clearly  foreshadowed  as  being 
favorable  to  the  designs  of  the  Swiss  seces- 
sionists. This  position  of  France  had  been 
assumed,  as  stated  by  Guizot  in  his  note, 
upon  the  ground  — 

*'  That  the  Federal  Congress  of  Switzer- 
land had  no  right  to  subject  a  minority  of 
Cantons  to  the  will  of  a  majority,  inasmuch 
as  all  treaties  acknowledged  Switzerland,  not 
as  a  centralized  power,  but  as  a  Confederacy 
of  States,  who  each  had  reserved  as  a  check 
upon  the  Federal  Congress  their  supreme 
rights  of  state  sovereignty.      That  France, 


therefore,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  Al- 
lied Powers  of  Europe,  protested  against  an 
interpretation  of  the  Swiss  Federal  compact 
which  would  destroy  the  individuality  of  the 
Cantons  —  thus  lead  to  the  total  abrogation 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  Switzerland, 
and  consequently  invalidate  the  treaties 
made  under  its  provisions." 

Previous  to  the  receipt  of  these  official  in- 
structions, the  French  Minister,  Bois  le 
Comte,  had  made  a  tour  throughout  Swit- 
zerland, endeavoring,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
favorably  predispose  the  statesmen  of  the 
various  Cantons  to  the  policy  which  France 
had  decided  to  adopt  and  was  about  promul- 
gating. Strassburg  furnished  the  secession- 
ists on  exceedingly  low  terms  with  ordnance 
and  small  arms  of  every  description,  whilst 
the  French  ministerial  organ,  the  Journal 
des  Debats,  made  open  cause  with  the  se- 
cessionists against  the  Confederacy. 

AUSTRIA,    RUSSIA,    PRUSSIA,    AND   OTHER  OF 
THE  ALLIED  POWERS. 

Austria  and  the  other  Allied  Powers  on 
the  Continent  participated  in  the  views  of 
France,  and  they  all  spoke  of  and  regarded 
the  Secession  League  as  the  true  sustainers 
of  the  Federal  Compact  and  the  Federal  au- 
thorities and  majority  of  Cantons  as  a  mere 
faction.  The  Aiistrian  Observer  even  ap- 
plied the  term  •'  Federal  authorities"  to  the 
usurping  leaders  of  the  secession  movement 
in  Switzerland. 

The  emperor  of  Austria  made  a  present 
to  the  secessionists  of  three  thousand  mus- 
kets, besides  affording  them  every  facility 
for  procuring  arms  and  ammunition  from  the 
arsenal  in  Milan. 

ENGLAND. 

As  early  as  1845  Lord  Aberdeen  informed 
the  minister  of  England  resident  in  Switzer- 
land that  in  the  event  of  a  change  taking 
place,  from  any  cause  whatever,  in  the  form 
of  the  Swiss  Government,  it  would  require 
the  formal  sanction  of  the  powers  who  guar- 
anteed the  political  status  of  Switzerland 
among  nations  in  1815  in  order  to  make  it 
internationally  legal.  The  London  Times 
competed  with  the  French  and  Austrian 
ministerial  organs  in  extolling  the  Secession 
League  and  denouncing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  legal  Cantons  of  the  Swiss 
Confederacy.     The  Morning  Post  went  bo 
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far  even  as  to  style  the  Federal  army  the 
"  army  of  invasion." 

Later,  however,  under  the  Palmerston 
ministry,  England  changed  her  views,  and 
the  English  ambassador  to  Switzerland 
(Peel)  received  instructions  to  assure  the 
Federal  authorities  that  England  would  not 
intermeddle  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Swit- 
zerland. 

ROME. 

Pope  Pius  IX.  advised  the  secessionists 
of  Switzerland  to  adjust  peaceably  and  fra- 
ternally their  difficulty  with  the  Federal 


Government,  but  his  proclamation  never 
found  its  way  into  the  Cantons  comprised  in 
the  Secession  League. 

The  spirit  in  which  all  such  foreign  inter- 
meddling was  received  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  Switzerland  is  characteristically 
given  in  the  reply  of  the  Federal  President 
to  Count  Bois  le  Comte,  the  French  ambas- 
sador, who  called  on  him  the  day  after 
opening  of  Congress,  and  among  other  things 
said ;  "  You  might  yet  find  yourself  deceived 
in  regard  to  the  effect  of  an  intervention  by 
the  Allied  Powers  ;  "  the  Executive  instantly 
rejoined,  "  If  the  Allied  Powers  wish  to  play 
at  Va-bangue  we  will  take  a  hand  too." 


The  Contemptible  Yankees.  .  .  .  When 
the  Yankees  go  to  Lord  John  Russell  and  tell 
him  that  Virginia,  which  inaugurated  civilization 
and  freedom  on  this  continent,  is  one  of  their 
rebel  provinces — why,  his   lordship,  who  is  as 
thin-visaged  as  a  razor,  and  as  scant  of  flesh  as  an 
Egyptian  mummy,  will  give  them  a  grin,  which 
will  last  them  a  lifetimei     T'hey,  the  makers  and 
venders  of  tin  cups  and  wooden  clocks,  the  liege 
lords  of  the  Old  Dominion — the  sovereign  and 
independent  State  of  Virginia !     If  any  thing 
could  inflame  the  indignation  and  scorn  which 
this  atrocious  war  excites,  it  would  be  this  Yan- 
kee pretension  to   superiority   and  supremacy. 
To  be  under  the  dominion  of  a  lady,  like  Queen 
Victoria,  distinguished  by  every  virtue,  would 
constitute  a  favorable  exchange  for  the  vulgar 
rule  of  a  brutish  blackguard,  like  Lincoln.     To 
be  conquered  in  open  and  manly  fight  by  a  nation 
of  gentlemen,  and  subjected  to  their  sway,  might 
not  drive  us  raving  distracted  with  rage  and 
shame ;  but  for  Yankees — the  most  contempti- 
ble and  detestable  of  God's  creation — the  vile 
wretches  whose  daily  sustenance  consists  in  the 
refuse  of  all  other  people — for  they  eat  nothing 
that  anybody  else  will  buy — for  them  to  lord  it 
over  us — the  English  language  must  be  enlarged, 
new  words  must  be  invented,  to  express  the  ex- 
tent and  depth  of  our  feelings  of  mortification 
and  shame.      No,  it  is  not  possible  that  we  can 
be  reduced  to  a  state  which  there  are  no  words  to 
describe. 

Instead  of  this,  we  must  bring  these  enfran- 
chished  slaves  back  to  their  true  condition.  They 
have  long  very  properly  looked  upon  themselves 
as  our  social  inferiors — as  our  serfs ;  their  mean, 
niggardly  lives — their  low,  vulgar,  and  sordid 
occupations — have  ground  this  conviction  into 


them.  But  of  a  sudden,  they  have  come  to 
imagine  that  their  numerical  strength  gives  them 
power — and  they  have  burst  the  bonds  of  servi- 
tude, and  are  running  riot  with  more  than  the 
brutal  passions  of  a  liberated  wild  beast.  STheir 
uprising  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  ferocious 
servile  insurrection.  Their  first  aim  is  demoli- 
tion— the  destruction  of  every  thing  which  has 
the  appearance  of  superior  virtue,  which  excites 
their  envy  and  hate,  and  which,  by  contrast,  ex- 
poses the  shameful  deformity  of  their  own  lives. 
We,  of  the  South,  sought  only  to  separate  our 
destinies  from  theirs — content  to  leave  them  to 
pursue  their  own  degraded  tastes  and  vicious 
appetites  as  they  might  choose.  But  they  will 
not  leave  us  this  privilege.  They  force  us  to 
subdue  them  or  be  subdued.  They  give  us  no 
alternative.  They  have  suggested  to  us  the  in- 
vasion of  their  territory  and  the  robbery  of  their 
banks  and  jewelry  stores.  We  may  profit  by 
the  suggestion,  so  far  as  the  invasion  goes — for 
that  will  enable  us  to  restore  them  to  their  nor- 
mal condition  of  vassalage,  and  teach  them  that 
cap  in  hand  is  the  proper  attitude  of  the  servant 
before  his  master.  As  to  the  robbery  of  the 
banks  and  jewelry  stores,  which  the  gallant  Col. 
Webb  so  much  insists  on — that  we  shall  leave 
to  their  suffering  poor. — Richmond  Whig,  28 
May. 


A  CONCLUSIVE  ANSWER. 

Says  Gray  to  Du  Chaillu, 

"  I  don't  want  to  rile  you, 
But  you  set  up  preposterous  claims." 

Says  Du  Chaillu  to  Gray, 

"  I  don't  care  what  you  say, 
For — you  called  Dr.  Livingstone  names." 

— Punch. 
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THE  MARCH   OF  THE  FOOT-SOLDIER. 

A  DISSERTATION   ON   SHOES. 

[Translated  for  the  ^^ Evening  Post ^^  from  a  late 
Feuilhton  of  Edmond  About  in  the  Paris  "  O^in- 
ione  Nationale.'''''] 

I  SHALL  remember  all  my  life  a  certain 
short  journey  I  once  made  in  company  with 
my  grandfather.  I  was  six  years  old ;  we 
were  going  from  Dieuze  to  Vergaville,  in 
the  splendid  month  of  October,  and  I  already 
devoured  in  imagination  the  beautiful  grapes 
of  the  harvest  of  1834.  When  we  had  about 
half  finished  our  journey,  as  we  approached 
the  tile  manufactory  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
coast,  my  steps  became  slower,  and  I  began 
to  whimper  and  complain,  in  every  imagina- 
ble key,  that  my  shoe  hurt  me. 

My  grandfather,  the  mildest  of  men  gave 
me  an  admonishing  touch  on  the  leg  with 
his  cane,  and  exclaimed  in  a  voice  which  he 
tried  to  make  as  terrible  as  possible,  "  What 
will  you  do  when  you  are  a  soldier  ?  "     s 

However,  he  seated  me  on  one  of  the 
heaps  of  stones  along  the  road,  took  oflf  my 
shoe  himself,  found  that  a  wooden  peg  had 
come  through  the  sole,  and  cut  oflf  with  his 
pocket-knife  the  sharp  point  which  had 
wounded  me.  I  set  ont  again,  comforted, 
contented,  and  merry,  but  a  little  pre-occu- 
pied  by  those  terrible  words,  "  What  will 
you  do  when  you  are  a  soldier  ?  " 

I  believed  firmly,  in  common  with  all  the 
youngsters  of  Lorraine  and  Alsace,  that  the 
chief  end  of  man  in  this  world  was  to  enlist 
at  eighteen,  and  become  a  marshal  of  France. 
But  there  is  no  ambition  which  can  hold  out 
against  so  severe  an  experience. 

"  Grandpapa,"  said  I,  sighing,  "  I  am 
willing  to  be  killed  if  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, but  I  can  never  conquer  Europe  with 
a  wooden  spike  in  my  shoe !  " 

To  this  remark,  which  was  not  wanting  in 
justice,  my  grandfather  replied  by  an  ac- 
count of  his  campaigns.  He  had  fought  in 
two  or  three  voluntarily  towards  the  year 
1793,  and  in  his  trophies  of  war  were  a  cer- 
tificate of  exemption,  a  stifi"  military  stock, 
and  a  commission  of  second-lieutenant.  He 
did  not  remember  to  have  taken  a  single 
stand  of  colors,  nor  had  he  ever  killed  an 
enemy  with  his  own  hand ;  but  he  recol- 
lected, with  a  shudder,  the  marches  that  he 
had  made  without  shoeSy  or  with  shoes  which 
were  unwearable. 

With  all  his  heart  he  railed  against  the 


commissaries  and  contractors  who  stinted 
for  their  own  profit  the  shoes  of  the  soldier. 
He  had  just  solemnly  assured  me  that  he 
had  seen  shoes  with  soles  of  pasteboard, 
when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  steeple  of  Ver- 
gaville. "You  do  not  know,"  said  he  to 
me,  "  and  I  hope  you  never  will,  what  it  is 
to  make  a  forced  march  with  shoes  which 
drop  oflf  on  the  way.  You  have  never  seen  • 
the  poor  soldiers  reduced  to  bind  rags  round  , 
their  bleeding  feet  with  bits  of  string.  They  ' 
were  enraged  enough  against  the  traitors  of 
1814,  who  gave  cartridges  of  ashes  to  the 
defenders  of  Paris  ;  but  the  contractors  who 
expose  the  soldier  to  go  barefoot  are  far 
worse.  A  fusileer  without  cartridges  has 
at  least  his  bayonet,  but  a  foot  soldier  with- 
out shoes  is  no  longer  a  man." 

THE  FRENCH  ARMY  IN  ITALY  IN  1861. 

Twenty-five  years  after  this  conversation, 
long  after  my  poor  grandfather  had  laid  oflf 
his  last  earthly  shoes,  I  learnt  through  the 
papers  that  the  French  army  in  Italy,  the 
much  admired  army  of  Magenta  and  Sol- 
ferino,  ran  great  risk  of  going  barefoot.  The 
administration  of  war,  taken  by  surprise, 
found  its  ordinary  resources  insuflficient. 
Foreign  contractors  were  applied  to.  The 
industry  of  the  English  and  Belgians  sup- 
plied shoes  made  by  contract,  and  even  a 
certain  number  with  pasteboard  soles. 

The  ministry,  in  despair,  made  an  appeal 
to  the  patriotism  of  the  citizens.  A  placard 
posted  up  in  forty  thousand  districts  re- 
quested not  only  shoemakers,  but  the  French 
people  in  general,  to  furnish  shoes  for  the 
army. 

The  forty  thousand  districts  did  their  best, 
and  sent  in  about  twelve  thousand  pairs  of 
shoes.     ' 

THE   soldiers'   SHOES. 

Now  there  were  two  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  men  beyond  the  Alps.  The  foot 
soldier  wears  out  four  pairs  of  shoes  in  a 
campaign,  or  at  least  two,  for  he  cannot  have 
them  mended ;  he  throws  them  into  the  first 
ditch  as  soon  as  he  sees  that  they  give  out. 
It  is  fortunate  ^hat  the  intrepidity  of  the 
French  soldiers  abridged  the  campaign.  If 
it  had  lasted  three  months  longer,  Austria 
might  have  treated  them  like  poor  bare- 
footed wretches.  But  this  strange  defi- 
ciency in  the  military  stores  gave  me  cause 
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for  serious  reflections,  and  I  noticed  that 
persons  of  importance  in  the  state  were  also 
considering  the  matter.  The  ordinary  re- 
sources of  the  army  were  minutely  inquired 
into,  and  it  was  asked  if  they  offered  suffi- 
cient security  for  the  future.  For  though 
the  empire  is  peace,  yet,  those  who  would 
preserve  peace  must  be  ready  for  war. 

The  old  army  regulations,  which  contained 
much  that  was  good,  though  by  no  means 
perfect,  required  that  a  regiment  should,  in 
a  measure,  provide  for  itself.  The  soldier 
did  not  reap  his  own  corn,  but  he  made  his 
own  bread ;  he  did  not  raise  the  cattle,  but 
he  made  the  soup ;  he  did  not  weave  the 
cloth,  but  he  cut  and  sewed  his  clothes ;  he 
did  not  tan  the  leather,  but  he  made  his  own 
shoes. 

Not  that  the  French  soldier  has  ever  been 
a  Jack-of-all-trades.  But  among  the  con- 
scripts of  each  year  were  many  young  men 
who  had  learned  a  trade.  They  had  at  first 
a  taste  of  the  trade  of  a  soldier,  after  which 
they  were  entered  as  tailors  or  shoemakers 
in  an  especial  company,  where  they  worked 
under  the  direction  of  an  overseer,  who  was 
also  their  military  commander.  There  were 
— there  are  yet — in  the  army,  four  hundred 
workshops  of  this  kind,  where  these  almost 
nominal  soldiers  work  at  soldiers'  clothes 
and  shoes.  To  do  justice  to  these  work- 
shops, they  serve  their  purpose  tolerably 
well.  Their  manufactures  are  not  of  the 
greatest  elegance,  but  they  are  distinguish- 
able by  their  durability.  It  is  seldom  that  a 
shoe  made  in  the  regiment  fails  its  wearer. 

The  wages  of  the  working  soldier  are  very 
little.  A  man  can  work  at  twenty-five  cents  a 
day  when  he  is  lodged,  fed,  warmed,  lighted, 
and  clothed  at  the  expense  of  government. 
This  salary  is  for  him  an  extra  pay,  a  sort  of 
superfluity. 

DEFECTS. 

What  are  the  defects  of  this  system,  which 
is  still  in  action  ? 

I  see  two — no  more. 

The  first  is,  that  on  entering  a  campaign 
the  government  believes  it  has  under  arms 
an  efi"ective  force  of  three  hundred  thousand 
men,  when  in  reality  it  has  only  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety.  It  is  astonished,  and  makes 
inquiries.  It  is  told  that  the  companies  and 
platoons  out  of  active  service,  have  taken 
nearly  ten  thousand  soldiers.     I  say  nothing 


of  the  obstructing  and  impeding  number  who 
take  up  room  in  the  barracks.  But  it  is  a 
question  if,  in  the  time  of  war,  it  would  not 
be  better  to  send  back  these  ten  thousand 
workmen  to  civil  life,  and  occupy  them  at 
home,  while  ten  thousand  real  soldiers,  with- 
out other  trade  than  that  of  arms,  wear  their 
uniforms  and  carry  their  guns. 

These  working  companies  should  at  least 
be  able  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  the  army. 
But  the  contrary  was  too  well  proved  by  the 
experience  of  1859.  Organized  during  times 
of  peace  on  a  very  limited  scale,  these  work- 
shops in  vain  redouble  their  zeal  and  patriot- 
ism in  presence  of  the  enemy.  We  must 
have  recourse  to  expedients ;  search  the  dis- 
trict for  shoes,  or  consent,  with  our  hands 
an(^  feet  tied,  to  the  employment  of  foreign 
contractors. 

Furthermore,  zeal,  patriotism,  and  all  the 
best  sentiments  of  many  are  not  the  stuflF  to 
make  shoes  of.  Other  material  is  necessary, 
and  especially  leather.  As  long  as  the  arti- 
cle can  be  bought  cheap  the  shoemakers  of 
a  regiment  work  willingly,  because  they  find 
it  to  their  interest  to  do  so.  The  rate  of 
payment  by  government,  though  low,  still 
leaves  a  certain  margin.  But  if  the  price 
rises,  these  petty  contractors,  to  limit  their 
loss,  will  confine  themselves  entirely  to  ref- 
use materials,  or  will  limit  their  production. 

The  French  Government,  which  does  not 
desire  war,  but  which  foresees  it,  has  conse- 
quently taken  its  measures,  and  I  imagine 
that  events,  sudden  though  they  should  be, 
will  not  find  us  unprepared.  Without  dis- 
missing the  companies  from  the  ranks,  with- 
out appealing  to  foreign  manufactures,  with- 
out making  itself  a  tailor  and  shoemaker  at 
the  same  time,  the  state  is  always  sure  of  the 
clothing  and  shoes  for  our  troops.  And  this 
is  managed  thus — some  one  said  to  a  French 
operative,  well  known  for  his  boldness  and 
capacity  :  "  Construct  in  Paris,  at  your  own 
expense,  a  machine  sufficiently  powerful  to 
clothe  and  shoe  a  regiment  in  twenty-four 
hours.  The  state  will  purchase  your  articles 
if  they  are  good,  and  will  pay  you  what  it 
ought."  The  manufacturer  constructs  side 
by  side  two  gigantic  works  designed,  one  to 
manufacture  clothes,  the  other  shoes.  The 
second  is  the  most  interesting,  for  it  is  ab- 
solutely new,  and  no  one  has  imagined  any 
thing  like  it.  When  a  great  tailor  of  the 
Boulevard  gives  up  his  civilian  custom  to 
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make  military  pantaloons  and  tunics  ;  when 
he  cuts  up  two  or  three  hundred  pieces  of 
<;loth  every  day ;  when  he  employs  six  to 
eight  hundred  men,  a  thousand  or  twelve 
hundred  women,  and  an  army  of  sewing-ma- 
chines ;  when  the  result  of  this  operation  is 
a  salary  of  from  two  to  four  francs  a  day  for 
the  women,  and  from  four  to  six  francs  for 
the  men,  and  he  furnishes  clothing  irre- 
proachable and  almost  elegant  for  the  sol- 
diers, it  is  no  great  miracle  after  all. 

HOW  FRENCH  ARMY  SHOES  ARE  MADE. 

But  when,  without  models  or  forms,  after 
a  few  rapid  designs,  he  produces  by  steam 
an  excellent  pair  of  shoes,  it  is  this  which 
struck  and  astonished  me  the  very  first  time 
I  saw  it.  Without  doubt  there  is  some 
merit  in  multiphing  and  perfecting  the 
patterns  of  clothing  so  perfectly  that  the 
soldier  has  the  opportunity  of  selecting, 
among  four  hundred  kinds,  that  which  is 
best  fitted  to  his  person.  This  system  is 
very  preferable  to  the  old  one  of  taking 
measure  from  a  sentry  box.  But  above  all, 
I  am  surprised  that  a  soldier  who  once 
knows  the  exact  numbers  of  his  tread  is 
thenceforth  able  to  go,  blindfold,  to  any 
state  magazine,  no  matter  where  or  which, 
and  find  without  effort,  or  examination,  the 
proper  shoe  for  his  foot 

One  of  the  curious  circumstances  in  this 
manufacture  is  the  supervision  exercised  by 
the  Government  at  every  stage  of  the  work. 

The  manufacturer  buys  the  leather,  after 
being  certain  that  it  is  not  tanned  by  means 
of  acids.  He  cuts  the  article,  rejects  the 
bellies  and  the  necks,  and  employs  exclu- 
sively that  which  is  called  the  hearts.  A 
machine  armed  with  hammers  beats  the 
skins,  which  are  then  cut.  When  beaten, 
they  are  examined  piece  by  piece  by  ex- 
perienced shoemakers  and  tanners,  named 
by  the  War  Department,  who  reject  all  which 
appear  doubtful.  The  maker  receives  from 
the  hands  of  these  experts  the  leather  which 
they  pronounce  good,  and  cuts  it  mechani- 
cally. There  are  twenty-two  pieces  in  each 
pair  of  shoes.  Each  of  these,  great  or  small, 
is  examined  separately  by  another  expert,  a 
sworn  verifyer,  who  accepts  it  on  his  respon- 
sibility and  by  his  signature.  These  pieces 
then  are  carefully  examined,  one  by  one, 
by  a  military  board  consisting  of  three  cap- 
tains who  mark  with  a  »tamp  their  rejection 
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or  acceptance.  The  parts  are  then  reunited 
as  they,  should  go  together,  they  are  placed 
on  the  last  (there  are  forty  thousand  pairs  of 
lasts  in  the  establishment),  they  are  fitted, 
they  are  sewed.  Each  shoe  passes  through 
fifteen  hands  before  it  is  finished,  after 
which  it  is  examined  and  received  by  a 
sworn  expert,  who  affixes  a  ticket  with  his 
name,  and  it  is  examined  in  the  last  instance, 
without  appeal,  by  a  military  commission 
composed  of  a  commandant  and  three  cap- 
tains, stamped  for  acceptance  if  all  right,  or 
for  rejection,  if  a  single  nail  is  wanting,  or  if 
the  awl  and  the  waxed  thread  do  not  show 
a  certain  number  of  points  in  the  sole  in  the 
distance  of  two  centimetres. 

I  only  speak  from  memory  of  the  superior 
commission  who  regularly  inspect  the  work- 
shops. A  General  of  Division,  a  commissary 
and  two  administrative  ofiicers  exercise  a 
daily  control  over  the  operations  of  the  high 
shoe  shop.  It  is  thus  absolutely  impossible 
that  a  shoe  can  pass  from  the  factory  deficient 
in  the  quality  of  material  or  in  the  character 
of  the  finish.  The  thread,  the  nails,  the  wax, 
the  paste,  all  are  chosen,  verified  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  control  of  the  Department  of 
War. 

WHAT  IT  COSTS  TO  SHOE  AN  ARMY. 

You  will  ask  what  it  costs  the  state  to  have 
the  soldiers  so  well  clothed  and  shod.  A 
pair  of  shoes  manufactured  in  this  way,  in 
the  new  factory,  costs  eight  francs,  in  the 
army  shops  six  francs.  The  making  up  of  a 
pair  of  pantaloons  comes  to  twenty-five  sous 
in  the  army  tailors'  shops,  and  forty  in  the 
new  factory  of  the  Rue  Rochechuart.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  soldier  work- 
men are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government,  which  is  twenty-five  sous  each 
per  day,  and  that  they  make  but  a  pair  of 
pantaloons  per  day ;  so  this  garment  made 
in  the  regiment  costs  ten  sous  more  than  if 
it  was  manufactured  in  the  factory.  Besides, 
this  manufacture,  which  is  but  of  yesterday, 
is  not  as  yet  at  its  lowest  producing  figure. 
The  department  reserves  the  right  gradually 
to  lower  the  prices,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
work  is  performed  more  cheaply,  it  is  expected 
reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent  will  yet  be 
effected  on  the  present  rates. 

Thus,  then,  France  has  a  central  workshop 
which  places  the  clothing,  the  shoes  and  even 
the  encampment  of  the  soldier  under  the  hand 
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and  eyes  of  the  Minister  of  War.  In  a  few 
years  the  companies  employed  in  this  work 
hitherto,  can  either  be  suppressed  or  em- 
ployed in  the  repairs  of  military  effects.  But 
is  there  not  some  danger  in  this  concentra- 
tion of  all  the  resources  of  the  army  at  a 
single  point  ?  What  if  the  workmen  should 
strike,  or  a  fire  should  destroy  the  factory, 
or  the  contractor  should  fail  through  some 
unfortunate  speculation  ?  The  first  is  not 
deemed  serious,  for  the  workmen  are  patri- 
otic, and  the  eleven  hundred  workmen  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  are  not  properly 


shoemakers,  the  great  division  of  the  work 
condemns  them  to  such  specialities  of  labor 
that  they  would  suffer  from  hunger  if  they 
deserted  the  factory.  The  minister  could 
also  organize  military  workshops  in  such  a 
case.  There  is  no  danger  of  fire,  for  the 
buildings  are  fireproof.  Should  the  con- 
tractor fail,  the  Government  could  take  the 
establishment  and  give  it  over  to  the  care 
of  another.  There  is  but  one  fault  in  this 
great  institution.  It  is  unpopular  with  the 
army,  who  disdain  a  mechanical-made  shoe. 
But  it  will  not  be  long  before  this  will  be 
otherwise. 


Romeo  Coates. — Though  an  unmitigated 
ass  he  was  the  lion  of  the  day.  He  came  from 
one  of  the  West  India  Islands,  was  very  wealthy, 
and  on  all  occasions  wore  brilliants  of  the  first 
water.  In  a  place  like  Bath,  where  ennui  will 
step  in  occasionally,  he  was  a  god-send.  He 
was  followed,  courted,  fooled  to  the  top  of  his 
bent.  The  sprigs  of  fashion  "drew  him  in"  to 
give  at  the  York  Hotel  the  most  expensive  en- 
tertainments ;  and  at  one  party,  when  I  was 
present,  they  insisted  upon  his  mounting  a  table 
covered  with  decanters  and  glasses,  to  give  a 
specimen  of  his  skill  in  the  small-sword  exercise, 
and  display  his  figure  to  the  best  advantage. 
One  of  the  party,  Bacchi  plenus,  became  his  op- 
ponent, and  the  result  was  the  destruction  of  a 
most  superb  chandelier.  His  face  was  like  a 
baboon's,  and  the  twistings  and  distorted  atti- 
tudes into  which  he  threw  himself  were  alike 
indescribable  and  irresistible.  One  pleasant 
morning  there  appeared  an  announcement  in 
the  theatre-bills  which  shook  the  city  of  Bath 
to  its  foundation.  It  was  like  the  precursor  of 
a  volcanic  eruption  :  "  Romeo,  by  an  Amateur 
of  Fashion  ! "  The  doors  were  beset  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  afternoon  by  those  who  had  failed 
to  secure  places  at  the  box-office. 

Box  admittance  was  paid  by  crowds  of  gen- 
tlemen to  enable  them,  by  jumping  over,  to  se- 
cure places  in  the  pit.  Men  of  rank  and  dis- 
tinction did  not  disdain  to  occupy  seats  in  the 
gallery.  The  fever  of  excitement  was  at  its 
pitch,  when  the  gentle  Romeo  appeared,  dressed 
in  the  most  fantastic  and  absurd  style,  in  con- 
sonance with  the  advice  of  his  fashionable  friends. 
He  wore  diamonds  to  the  v.alue  of  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  !  I  was  one  of  his  instructors,  and 
entered  into  the  joke  with  a  keen  relish  for  the 
ridiculous.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
his  acting  would  be  tolerated  by  the  true  judge 
of  art,  and  I  was  obliged  to  be  dressed  for  the 


character  in  order  to  finish  the  part.    But  no ! 

The  appetite  of  the  audience  grew  by  what  it 
fed  on ;  and  when  the  dying  scene  came  a  tre- 
mendous burst  of  mock  enthusiasm  rang  from 
all  parts  of  the  house,  and  he  was  universally 
encoi'ed. 

He  bowed  most  graciously,  while  Juliet  (Miss 
Jamieson)  was  lying  on  the  stage,  not  dead,  but 
literally  "  in  convulsions  "  of  laughter.  Oranges 
were  thrown  upon  the  stage,  with  a  request  that 
the  actor  would  not  hurry,  but  refresh  his  ener- 
gies before  he  recommenced  his  death.  He 
kissed  his  hand  to  the  ladies  in  graceful  acquies 
cence  with  their  wishes,  and  deliberately  pro 
ceeded  to  suck  two  oranges  !  His  second  death 
was  infinitely  more  extravagant  than  the  first, 
and  drew  down  repeated  and  prolonged  bravos, 
and  a  second  encore,  which,  however,  was  not 
complied  with.  Showers  of  bouquets  now  fell 
upon  the  stage,  and  closed  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary dramatic  exhibitions  I  ever  beheld 
in  a  regular  theatre. — Knickerbocker. 


The  Rebellion  Record. — Putnam's  sea- 
sonable and  interesting  publication.  The  Rebel- 
lion Record,  has  reached  its  second  monthly  part. 
Besides  the  mass  of  reading  matter  it  contains, 
embracing  a  complete  history  of  the  war  and  all 
important  documents  relating  thereto,  it  has  also 
two  finely  engraved  portraits,  one  of  Fremont 
and  the  other  of  Jefferson  Davis.  This  record 
is  an  invaluable  paper  for  preservation,  and  may 
form,  we  hope,  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent  an- 
nual register. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


Difference  of  Disposition. — War  is  an 
unnatural  monster,  who  devours  his  own  chil- 
dren ;  Peace  is  a  loving  mother,  whose  whole 
time  is  devoted  to  the  bringing  up  of  her  nu- 
merous olive-branches. — Punch. 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 
LOCKED  IN! 

It  was  on  a  leaden-looking  evening  in  Oc- 
tober, 1858,  that  the  fast-sailing  packet  Con- 
ciliation steamed  out  of  the  harbor  at  Holy- 
head. Dark  clouds  were  gathering  overhead, 
the  short  chopping  waves  slapped  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  impatiently,  and  the  thick  black 
smoke  shot  straight  from  the  funnel  to  the  re- 
ceding shore,  as  if  anxious  to  escape  from  the 
restless  turbulence  of  the  water,  and  form  a 
sooty  canopy  over  dry  land. 

There  were  but  few  passengers  on  board, 
and  a  drizzling  rain  sent  them  below.  One 
gentleman  alone  stood  his  ground  upon  the 
quarter-deck,  and,  comfortably  encased  in  a 
suit  of  oil-skin,  puffed  his  cigar  in  defiance  of 
the  weather.  He  was  a  tall,  fair-haired  man, 
with  a  bright  eye,  thin,  high-bridged  nose,  and 
light  wavy  moustaches,  through  which  was 
seen  a  good-humoured  but  sarcastic  mouth. 
He  accommodated  himself  to  the  motion  of 
the  vessel  like  an  experienced  traveller,  and, 
with  well-gloved  hands  deep  in  his  capacious 
pockets,  looked  on  the  steersman,  the  funnel, 
the  lights  upon  the  distant  pier,  and  the  vibra- 
tion beneath  him  and  about  him,  with  an  easy 
and  comfortable  nonchalance  of  manner  that 
seemed  peculiar  to  him. 

Upon  an  obsequious  and  curly-headed 
steward — who  kept  coming  on  deck,  and  then 
diving  down  into  the  cabin  upon  those  pur- 
poseless errands  which  would  appear  to  be  the 
continual  employment  of  those  functionaries 
when  on  duty — passing  near  the  traveller,  he 
said :  "  Have  you  come  to  tell  me  that  I 
mustn't  smoke  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  steward,  with  the  usuzd 
deprecating  smile ;  "  you  can  smoke  if  you 
choose,  sir :  there's  nobody  on  deck  but  you." 

"  Very  few  passengers  to-night,"  remarked 
the  gentleman. 

"  Yes,  sir,  very  few,  sir, "  replied  the 
steward;  "you're  the  only  cabin-passenger 
aboard." 

"  Am  I  ?  "  said  the  gentleman.  "  Then  I 
suppose  I  shall  have  my  choice  of  berths  V  " 

"  Whichever  you  please,  sir,  when  you  come 
below.  We've  only  one  other  passenger,  and 
she's  a  lady." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  gentleman,  looking  down 
the  skylight  as  if  to  see  if  his  fellow-traveller 
were  in  the  cabin.  "  I'm  afraid  we  shall  have 
a  rough  passage." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  acquiescent  stew- 


ard; "it  does  look  very  dirty  to  wind'ard, 
sir ; "  and  he  dived  down  again. 

The  traveller  lighted  a  fresh  cigar,  tossed 
away  his  old  one,  looked  at  the  white  foam  in 
the  vessel's  wake,  and  resumed  his  march. 
He  was  naturally  a  gregarious,  companiona- 
ble sort  of  fellow,  fond  of  society,  argument, 
the  shock  of  opinions,  and  collision  of  ideas. 
He  had  hoped  to  meet  some  other  well-trav- 
elled man,  with  whom  he  could  have  smoked 
and  chatted.  He  felt  that  he  should  bore 
himself  alone,  and  began  to  think  about  the 
lady  who  was  his  sole  companion  in  the  boat. 

"  I  wish  I  knew  her,"  thought  he ;  "  we 
could  converse  some  hours  away.  Twenty 
years  ago,  I  should  have  considered  this  quite 
an  adventure.  What  fools  men  are  in  their 
salad-days !  I  should  have  thought  that  it 
was  fate  had  thrown  us  together,  because  we 
were  destined  for  each  other.  Perhaps  she  is 
married,  or  old,  or  disagreeable.  I  shall  be 
horribly  bored  till  we  reach  Kingstown."    ' 

After  half  an  hour's  more  walking,  lie 
looked  down  the  skylight  once  again,  and  saw 
a  lady  seated  in  the  cabin  taking  tea. 

"  She  doesn't  suffer,  at  all  events,"  he 
thought  to  himself;  "I  may  as  well  have  a 
look  at  her ; "  and  he  finished  his  cigar,  and 
descended  the  brass-bound  steps  leading  to  the 
"  cuddy." 

The  lady  about  whom  he  felt  so  interested, 
was  over  thirty  years  of  age,  and  despite  a 
pallid  complexion,  languid,  mournful  eyes, 
possessed  great  beauty.  Her  manners  were 
elegant  and  refined ;  and  a  tinge  of  exhaus- 
tion in  her  face  and  voice  heightened  the 
sense  of  subdued  sentiment  that  hung  around 
her.  Overwrought  sensibility  and  sensitive 
nervous  organization  were  written  in  the  con- 
stant play  of  her  short,  thin  upper  lip ;  and  the 
perfect  taste  of  her  dress,  completed  the  charm 
of  a  very  fascinating  invalid. 

When  the  gentleman  entered  the  cabin, 
she  was  seated  at  the  table,  waited  on  by  a 
bustling  and  active  stewardess.  He  took  off 
his  cap — as  it  were — at  her,  and  disembar- 
rassed himself  of  his  oil-skin  covering.  He 
coughed  in  token  of  his  presence,  but  she  took 
no  notice,  but  continued  playing  with  her  tea- 
spoon, all  unconscious  of  his  entrance. 

With  a  glance  at  the  mirror,  that  betrayed 
a  knowledge  of  the  possession  of  a  good  ap- 
pearance, and  a  smoothing  of  a  well-tied  cra- 
vat, the  gentleman  advanced  towards  the 
table,  and  coughed  again.    The  vessel  gave  a 
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slight  lurch,  and  the  tea-service  clattered  at 
the  same  time.  The  lady  looked  up,  saw  the 
new-comer,  and  bowed  slightly. 

"  I  fear  we  are  going  to  have  a  rough  pas- 
sage," began  the  male  traveller,  when  the 
lady  shrieked,  and  would  have  fallen,  had  not 
the  stewardess  run  forward  to  support  her. 
The  gentlemen  turned  pale  and  red,  and  pale 
again,  and  trembled  in  every  limb. 

"  Bring  some  water,"  he  said,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause.  "  Don't  be  alarmed  ;  it's 
the — the  surprise — the  sudden —  Let  me — " 
He  wetted  his  handkerchief,  and  laid  it 
on  her  forehead,  while  the  stewardess  ran 
for  her  smelling-bottle.  By  the  aid  of  their 
united  exertions,  in  about  five  minutes  the 
lady  recovered,  and  looked  about  her  as  if 
just  aroused  from  an  unpleasant  dream. 

"  Better  leave  us  ! "  said  the  gentleman. 

"  Do — do  you  know  the  lady,  sir  ?  "  asked 
the  stewardess,  hardly  knowing  what  to  do. 

*'  Know  her  ?  Yes." 

"  You've  only  got  to  call,  mum  ;  I  shall 
be  close  to,"  said  the  stewardess.  "  Can  I 
do  any  thing  more,  mum  ?  " 

"  No — no,  thank  you,"  said  the  lady  ; 
"I'm  quite  well  now.  You — ^you  need  not 
trouble  yourself  further." 

The  stewardess  quitted  the  cabin,  leaving 
the  two  passengers  staring  at  each  other  in 
mute  wonder. 

"  Good  Heaven,  Maria,  is  it  you?"  said 
the  gentleman. 

"  It  seems  almost  impossible  it  can  be 
you,"  answered  the  lady  in  low,  faltering 
tones. 

''  Are  you — ^better  now  ?  "  inquired  the 
gentleman.   "  Can  I  get  any  thing  for  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  thank  you — if  it  be  really  you." 

"  It  seems  like  a  dream,"  continued  the 
gentleman — "  to  think  that,  after  ten  years, 
we  should  meet  on  board  this  boat !  It  is 
the  most  unexpected  accident." 

"  Accident  ?  "  repeated  the  lady,  with  an 
inquiring  look. 

"  Accident  ?    Yes  j  really  accident !  " 

"  Are  you  sure  you  did  not  know  that  I 
was  coming  on  board  this — " 

"  How  could  I  ?  "  interrupted  the  gentle- 
man. "  I  only  landed  at  Southampton  last 
week.  Not  a  soul  I  knew  was  in  London  ; 
so  I  took  a  run  over  to  Dublin  to  visit  Vincey 
Maguire.  It's  the  most  impossible  adven- 
ture, to  think  of  man  and  wife,  ten  years 


apart,  meeting  in  the  cabin  of—  Are  you 
going,  Maria  ?  " 

The  lady  had  risen  from  her  seat.  "  I 
see  no  reason  for  my  remaining,"  she  said 
quietly. 

"  If  you  cannot  bear  to  breathe  the  same 
atmosphere  with  me,  I  will  retire,"  said  the 
husband.  "  I  will  not  turn  you  out  of  the 
cabin  ;  I'll  go  on  deck  ! " 

The  lady  looked  up  to  the  skylight  above 
her,  on  which  the  rain  was  pattering  furi- 
ously. 

"  Impossible  to  stay  on  deck  in  a  night 
like  this,"  said  she,  with  a  faint  return  of 
the  interest  of  a  wife. 

"  Thank  you  for  that,  Maria." 

"  I  did  not  mean  that,"  she  explained 
hastily  ;  "  I—" 

"You  are  unkind  not  to  let  me  think 
you  did,"  said  the  husband.  "  At  all  events, 
since  we  have  met  in  this  strange  way,  do 
not  let  us  meet  as  enemies." 

"  Enemies  ?    No  !  "  smiled  the  lady. 

"  Yield  to  a  suggestion  of  mine  for  once," 
continued  the  husband.  "  You  were  taking 
tea — don't  let  me  deprive  you  of  that ;  it 
will  refresh  you  ;  or  " — ^his  face  lighted  up 
as  with  a  bright  idea — "  suppose  we  take 
tea  together  ?  " 

"  Together ! "  echoed  the  lady. 

"  Oh !  don't  be  alarmed,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman ;  "  you  shall  pay  for  your  own,  and 
I  for  mine,  and  we'll  have  it  on  different 
trays,  in  the  most  platonic  manner  possible." 

Despite  the  rapid  beating  of  her  heart, 
the  lady  could  not  repress  a  smile,  of  which 
her  husband  took  immediate  advantage  by 
ordering  tea  for  himself.  The  tea  was 
brought,  and  he  placed  himself  at  the  table 
opposite  his  wife. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thirlby  had  been  married  in 
the  year  1846.  Miss  Harbrowe  was  a  noted 
beauty,  and  Francis  Thirlby  a  somewhat 
erratic  bachelor.  After  a  honeymoon,  and 
three  or  four  moons  more  of  unmixed  sweet- 
ness, spent  abroad  amidst  grand  old  ruins, 
crumbling  columns,  and  colossal  statues,  like 
ghosts  of  greatness  passed  away,  under 
dreamy  skies  and  over  pent  volcanoes,  they 
returned  to  cool  and  cloudy  England — its 
tempestuous  summers,  mild  though  murky 
winters,  and  carefully  concealed  domestic 
hurricanes. 

A  year  passed  and  among  old  friends, 
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old  haunts,  and  old  associations,  easy-going 
Mr.  Thirlby  became  the  usual  careless  hus- 
band, engaged  chiefly  with  his  Greenwich 
dinner  and  his  clubs  rather  than  home,  unless 
he  gave  a  party,  when  he  would  shine  with  his 
customary  brilliance.  "When  alone  with  his 
wife,  he  appeared  absorbed  in  meditation. 
She  resented  his  want  of  assiduity,  and  he 
resented  her  resentment.  She  had  been  an 
only  child ;  so  had  he.  Neither  would  be  first 
to  yield !  Each  was  largely  endowed  with  the 
fatal  gift  of  sarcasm,  and  used  it  mercilessly. 
They  stabbed  their  mutual  happiness  with 
epigrams,  and  battered  down  their  home 
with  the  artillery  of  bitter  words.  Months 
passed  in  fierce  storms  and  lowering  threat- 
ening calms.  The  last  provocation  was  given. 
Mrs.  Thirlby  was  jealous.  She  left  the  house, 
and  shortly  after  a  separation  was  mutually 
agreed  on. 

Mr.  Thirlby,  finding  his  fireside  cold,  and 
his  home  merely  furnished  apartments,  re- 
solved on  adopting  a  career.  He  had  inter- 
est at  the  India  House,  and  obtained  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  Civil  Service.  Years  had 
passed.  He  had  returned ;  and  as  he  looked 
at  the  wife  he  had  once  so  loved,  and  had  so 
strangely  met,  he  felt  that  he  could  have  be- 
gun his  courtship  once  again  :  the  last  four- 
teen years  were  annihilated ;  she  was  before 
him  ;  the  old  charm  floated  around  her,  and 
he  felt  his  heart  liquefy  as  he  traced  the  well- 
remembered  features  and  their  play  beneath 
the  swinging  light  in  the  close,  trembling, 
rocking  cabin. 

Mrs.  Thirlby  sat  Avith  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
tumbling  sea — externally  calm,  violet-eyed, 
impassive,  and  grand.  Her  husband,  lean- 
ing his  elbow  on  the  table,  and  his  head  upon 
his  hand,  said  :  "  Upon  my  word,  Maria,  you 
are  looking  handsomer  than  ever  ! " 

A  flush  of  pleasure  surged  up  to  Mrs. 
Thirl  by's  face ;  she  beat  it  back  again 
bravely,  but  could  not  resist  a  slight  smile, 
for  she  felt,  with  the  self-consciousness  of  a 
handsome  woman,  that  her  husband  had 
spoken  truly,  and  as  he  thought. 

"  This  is  a  remarkable  meeting,  is  it  not?  " 
continued  he,  hardly  knowing  what  to  say, 
yet  disliking  silence  more  than  hazarding 
something  commonplace.  "  By  the  way, 
you  have  a  servant  with  you,  haven't  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  the  lady. 

«  No  !     How  is  that  ?  " 


"  Harriet  had  never  seen  the  sea  in  her 
life,  and  refused  to  embark.  She  said  we 
were  sure  to  be  drowned ;  so  I  came  away 
without  her." 

"  How  odd !  "  said  the  husband :  "  there's 
not  a  single  passenger — I  mean  in  this  cabin 
— but  ourselves." 

"  We  are  single,"  said  the  wife,  relaxing 
to  a  smile.  ♦ 

"  Of  course  we  are — at  present ! "  said  the 
husband. 

"  And  mean  to  keep  so,"  continued  Mrs. 
Thirlby,  observing  that  her  husband's  eyes 
were  fixed  on  hers  with  an  expression  of 
deep  interest.  Finding  that  his  earnest  gaze 
was  noticed,  that  gentleman  swallowed  nearly 
a  whole  cup  of  tea  at  a  draught. 

"  I  haven't  enjoyed  my  tea  so  much  for 
years,"  said  he,  putting  down  the  empty  cup 
— "  I  may  say  ten  years." 

It  was  always  Mr.  Francis  Thirlby's  prac- 
tice to  jest  when  he  was  in  earnest,  until  he 
felt  his  way,  and  his  antagonist's  power  of 
resistance. 

"  Shall  I  be  indiscreet  in  asking  what  mo- 
tive you  have  in  visiting  Ireland  ?  "  he  asked, 
finding  that  no  reply,  verbal  or  facial,  was 
made  to  his  last  observation. 

Mrs.  Thirlby  poured  herself  out  a  second 
cup  of  tea,  and  said  :  "I  am  going  to  pass  a 
few  months  with —  Oh ! " 

She  shrieked  with  pain.  Thirlby  rose 
with  an  anxious  and  perturbed  countenance. 

**  What's  the  matter  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  have  scalded  my  hand,"  replied  his  ex- 
wife,  applying  her  lips  to  the  part  affected. 

"  Allow  me,"  said  he,  about  to  take  hold 
of  the  injured  member. 

"  Thank  you,  no,"  said  the  lady,  hastily 
withdrawing  it.  "  I  permit  no  interference 
with  what  is  entirely  my  own  property." 

The  face  of  the  husband  turned  red,  and 
the  wife  felt  the  cruel  pleasure  of  victory. 

"  Better  put  a  little  dry  soap  on  it ;  best 
thing  in  the  world  for  a  scald,"  said  he  :  "I 
have  some  in  my  bag." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  answered  the  wife, 
touched  with  the  attention. 

"  Not  at  all,  Maria,"  said  Thirlby,  follow- 
ing up  his  success  with  the  Christian  name. 

"  I  am  something  of  a  traveller  now,  and 
am  always  provided  with  these  little  com- 
forts— I  should  say  necessaries." 

He  opened  a  black  leather  bag,  scraped 
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some  soap  on  to  a  clean  white  handkerchief, 
and  applied  it  to  his  wife's  hand  tenderly 
and  carefully.  He  saw  the  wedding-ring 
shine  over  the  white  skin,  and  gave  ever  so 
small  a  sigh  as  he  tied  a  knot  just  above  it. 

"  Poor  little  hand  ! "  said  he,  caressingly, 
as  he  bent  his  head  down  towards  it. 

"  Thank  you  ;  that  will  do  very  well !  " 
remarked  his  wife,  putting  it  under  the 
table. 

"  Nothing  like  soft  soap ! "  said  he  smil- 
ing. 

"  No,"  answered  the  lady  with  placid  dig- 
nity. 

"  How  the  boat  pitches !  As  you  are 
wounded,  shall  I  do  the  honors  ?  "  said  he. 

"  You  are  very  gallant,"  she  replied. 

"  Wasn't  I  always  ?  "  he  asked,  as  he  re- 
seated himself. 

"  Always,"  replied  the  wife  j  "  but  not  to 
me." 

"  My  dear  Mari^, — " 

"Pardon  mej  you  are  forgetting  your- 
self!" 

"Not  at  all,"  returned  the  husband 
stoutly.  "  I  repeat  it.  Why  were  you  and 
I  so  unhappy  together  ?  " 

The  vessel  strained  and  pitched  as  he 
spoke,  and  orders  were  given  upon  deck, 
and  the  wind  howled,  and  the  rain  beat  down 
on  the  skylight  above  them. 

"  There's  a  storm  coming  on,"  he  re- 
marked rather  unnecessarily. 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is,"  replied  the  wife. 

**  But  answer  my  question." 

"  What  question  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  know,"  said  he  irritably.  "  I 
asked  you  why  we  were  always  so  unhappy 
together?" 

"  I  might  as  well  ask  you  wl»y  you  were 
always  so  unkind  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Thirlby. 

"  I  recognize  you  there,"  said  the  hus- 
band ;  "  you  answer  one  question  by  asking 
another.  I  remember  you  always  did.  It 
used  to  irritate  me — " 

"  Every  thing  I  did  used  to  irritate  you," 
interrupted  the  wife,  calm  and  provoking. 

"  When  it  was  irntdAing"  amended  Mr. 
Thirlby. 

"  Tou  found  it  so,"  said  the  lady  with 
feminine  emphasis. 

"  Of  course  it  was  me,"  returned  the  hus- 
band ;  "  I  was  the  villain — ^husbands  always 
are ! " 


"  No  ;  I  was  the  termagant— wives  al- 
ways are  ! "  replied  the  lady. 

"  My  love,  you  were  always  good,  and 
right,  and  pious,  and  virtuous,"  said  Thirlby, 
his  love  of  sarcasm  overcoming  his  better 
sense.  "  You  were  always  provokingly  proper 
— all  broken-hearted  submission,  meekness, 
mildness,  and  downcast  eyes,  as  if  advertis- 
ing to  the  world :  Look  here  !  my  monster 
is  breaking  my  heart ;  not  that  I  complain  ; 
oh  dear,  no :  I  am  too  good  for  that.  He  is 
killing  me,  and  I  am  rather  glad  he  is,  I  am 
so  angelic  and  resigned  !  " 

Mrs.  Thirlby  knit  her  brows  ;  for  a  mo- 
ment, she  hesitated  between  quitting  the 
cabin  and  replying.  Temper  triumphed,  and 
she  spoke. 

"  If  so,  you  pursued  the  opposite  tactics," 
said  she.  "  You  were  all  smiles,  frankness, 
jollity,  and  good-humor  to  the  world ;  a  sort 
of  proclamation  of:  See  what  a  fine,  gen- 
erous, open-hearted  fellow  I  am,  and  yet  my 
wife — my  wicked  wife — is  miserable  with 
me ! — Oh,  thank  Heaven,  I  am  not  your 
wife  now !  " 

The  ship  lurched  again,  and  Mrs.  Thirlby's 
teacup  fell  to  the  floor,  but  without  break- 
ing. 

"  You  needn't  get  into  a  passion,"  said  her 
husband,  "  nor  upset  the  tea-things  ;  you're 
not  at  home  now,  you  know." 

"  I  did  not  upset  it ! "  said  the  lady,  angrily. 

"  Yes,  you  did ! " 

"No,  I  didn't!" 

"  Yes,  you  did !  " 

"  I  did  NOT,  sir !  "  repeated  the  lady,  tap- 
ping the  table  authoritatively  with  her  un- 
damaged hand,  and  so  knocking  off  the  other 
cup,  which  broke  into  a  dozen  pieces. 

"  There,"  said  her  husband,  picking  up 
the  fragments  carefully,  and  arranging  them 
before  her,  "  perhaps  you  didn't  break  that 
either  ?  " 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  ex- 
tent to  which  handsome  Mrs.  Thirlby  was  put 
out  by  this  accident.  Her  face  darkened, 
and  without  losing  its  beauty,  looked  a 
thunder-storm — the  ox-eyed  Juno  wrathful 
with  Jupiter. 

Thirlby  tried  to  walk  the  cabin.  "  Time 
has  not  subdued  that  awful  temper,  then  ?  " 
said  he. 

"  Nor  the  recollection  of  your  ill-usage," 
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she  replied.      "Neither  ten  years  nor  ten 
hundred  can  do  that ! " 

"  Ten  hundred  !  "  he  remarked ;  "  you'll  be 
a  fine  old  lady  by  then." 

"  And  so  will  you,"  retorted  the  wife ; 
"  you're  more  than  forty  now ! " 

"  Well,  if  I  am,"  answered  the  husband, 
angrily,  "  you're  five  and  thirty^ — no  chicken 
either ! " 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  that  matrimonial 
differences  are  so  bitter  is,  that  each  party 
is  so  well  informed  of  the  enemy's  weak 
side. 

"  Why,  positively  you're  bald  !  "  said  Mrs 
Thirlby,  who  had  not  before  perceived  the 
shining  scalp  in  the  centre  of  her  husband's 
cranium  ;  "  yes,  quite  bald  at  the  top  ! " 

Mr.  Thirlby  turned  white  with  passion — 
he  was  a  very  vain  man — and  walked  up  to 
her  as  if  about  to  make  some  overwhelming 
reply.  Unfortunately,  he  saw  that  her  hair 
was  as  black,  as  lustrous,  and  as  rich  as  ever. 

His  wife  guessed  his  intention,  and  said 
aggravatingly,  '*  Poor  old  man,  was  he  bald, 
then?" 

"  You  know  you  were  always  a  beauty," 
sneered  the  husband. 

Mrs.  Thirlby  rose  from  her  seat  and  bowed, 
as  if  she  said :  "  I  know  it ; "  which  irritated 
her  husband  more  than  ever. 

"  As  lovely  as  afflicted,"  continued  he. 

"  At  all  events,"  replied  the  lady,  "  that 
Mrs.—" 

**  Silence,  madam  ! "  thundered  the  hus- 
band. "  You  have  too  often  repeated  that 
lady's  name,  and  I  forbid —  " 

"  You  forbid,  indeed  !  "  cried  his  wife. 
"  And  pray,  who  are  you  that  command  me  ? 
Why  should  I  not  mention  that  woman's — 
I  beg  pardon — ^lady's  name  ?  Who  is  to 
prevent  me  ?  Not  her  lover,  sir,"  she  con- 
tinued, lashing  herself  into  a  rage,  "  when 
he  has  ceased  to  be  my  husband." 

"  By  Jove !  "  said  Thirlby,  "  this  is  as  it 
used  to  be;  but,  as  you  say,  we  are  sepa- 
rated ;  "  and  he  bent  his  head  over  the  table, 
and  droned;  "  For  this  and  other  mercies, 
Heaven  make  us  truly  thankful ! " 

Mrs.  Thirlby  tore  the  handkerchief  from 
the  scalded  hand,  and  threw  it  across  the 
table — the  fragments  of  soap  fell  into  the 
sugar-basin. 

"  What  a  noble  vengeance  !  "  continued 
he  in  a  pompous  tone.  "  What  greatness ! 
what  magnanimity  of  soul !  and  what  a  bril- 


liant repartee !  'Pon  my  word,  this  is  re- 
freshing !  What  a  meeting  after  ten  years* 
absence!  The  breeze  without,  the  row 
within.  Any  one  could  swear  to  us  for  man 
and  wife ! " 

"  Not  your  wife  now,  sir ! " 

"  No,  not  my  wife  nbw.  As  I  said  a  minute 
ago :  for  this  and  other  mercies —  " 

The  lady  rose  to  her  feet.  "  Do  not  insult 
me,  sir,"  she  said.  "I  have  been  at  peace 
for  ten  years.  Do  not  raise  feelings  that — 
that— that— " 

"  That  what  ?  "  asked  the  husband. 

Poor  Mrs.  Thirlby  began  to  feel  the  effect 
of  the  motion  of  the  vessel.  "  I — I — I  don't 
feel  well,"  she  gasped. 

"  Ah !  excitement,"  said  the  husband  un- 
concernedly. 

"  No,  sir,  the  sea — I  mean  the  tea.  I  shall 
go  to  my  berth.  When  we  get  to  Kingstown, 
you  can  see  Franky  and —  " 

"Franky!  Who's  Franky?"  asked  the 
husband. 

]Mrs.  Thirlby  looked  him  full  in  the  face  as 
she  answered :  "  Your  son,  sir ! " 

Another  lurch  of  the  vessel  threw  Mr. 
Thirlby  into  a  seat  as  he  repeated,  "My 
son  ! "  He  hardly  understood  the  meaning 
of  the  words. 

"  Your  son  and  mine,"  said  the  lady ;  "  my 
dear,  dear  boy  Frank !  " 

Something  rose  to  the  husband's  throat  and 
eyes  as  he  looked  first  up  and  then  down  at 
his  long-lost  wife,  as  the  position  of  the  cabin 
floor  hoisted  or  lowered  her. 

"  He  was  born  three  months  after  your  de- 
parture," continued  Mrs.  Thirlby. 

"  Why  did  I  not  know  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  kept  it  out  of  the  papers  purposely," 
said  the  wife. 

"  And  you  called  him  Francis,"  said  the 
now  thoroughly  humbled  husband. 

"  Yes— after  his  ftither." 

"  Thank  you,  Maria ;  that  was  kind." 

"  My  duty — nothing  more,"  said  the  lady. 

"  How  old  is  he  ?  " 

"  Ten  in  August— on  the  fifth." 

"  God  bless  him ! "  said  the  father.  "  Is  he 
handsome  ?  " 

"  Oh !  very — very  handsome,"  said  the 
mother. 

"  A— at  all  like  me  ?  "  inquired  the  father. 

"  Like  what  you  were — very." 

"  And  in  his  manner  ?  " 

"He  is  passionate  in  the  extreme ;  like 
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what  you  were — very.  Here  is  a  letter  I  had 
jfrom  him  last  Thursday.  He  is  on  a  visit  to 
my  cousin,  who  was  married  to  Colonel 
O'Grady  three  years  ago." 

The  father  took  the  letter,  and  held  it 
tinder  the  shaking  lamp.  The  gale  had  blown 
itself  into  a  perfect  storm,  and  he  could  hardly 
keep  upon  his  feet  as  he  read  the  large 
schoolboy  hand :  — 

"My  dear,  dear  Mamma, — I  am  so 
glad  that  you  are  so  soon  coming.  I  have  no 
news,  r  am  quite  well.  Freddy's  pony  hurt 
one  of  his  knees  yesterday.  We  ^o  to  Sandy 
Mount  every  day.  Aunt  sends  her  love — so 
does  Freddy.  God  bless  you.  Your  affec- 
tionate Franky. 

"  Merry  on  Square,  Dublin,  Ireland." 

The  letter  was  read  and  re-read  till  the 
lines  became  blurred  and  indistinct,  and  a 
deep  sob  heaved  up  from  the  father's  heart 
as  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  his  wife,  and 
said :  "  Maria,  forgive  me !  '* 

But  Mrs.  Thirlby  remained  silent  and  im- 
passive. 

"  For  the  sake  of  our  boy,"  he  urged, 
"  the  child  of  whose  existence  I  was  un- 
aware— till — till — forgive  me !  '* 

"  Do  you  wish  to  keep  the  letter  ?  "  in- 
quired the  wife. 

"  With  your  permission.  Do  you  ever 
speak  to  him  of  me  ?  '* 

"  Often  ! " 

"  O  Maria,  let  us  be  friends !  '* 

Mrs.  Thirlby  answered  slowly  and  delib- 
erately, with  a  pause  between  every  third  or 
fourth  word :  "  After  an  absence — of  more 
thW  ten  years — meeting  so  unexpectedly — 
you  could  not  control — your  violent  and  sar- 
castic nature — I  will  not  be — its  victim.  I 
pardon  what  is  past — but — when  I  leave  this 
boat — we  never  meet  again." 

"  Maria  " — ^he  tried  to  take  her  hand,  but 
she  withdrew  it — "  canH  you  forgive  me  ?  " 

"  The  past  —  yes  :  the  future  I  will  not 
trust  in  your  hands.  As  I  said,  when  we 
leave  this  boat —  " 

The  stewardess  entered  the  cabin  suddenly 
by  the  stairs  leading  to  the  deck.  The  door 
was  heard  to  lock  behind  her,  and  there  was 
a  noise  overhead  as  of  shutting  and  fasten- 
ing. She  staggered  forward,  and  said  in  a 
low,  calm,  resigned,  but  trembling  voice  : 
"  If  you  would  wish  to  pray,  do  so  at  once ; 
we  are  expected  to  go  down  every  minute  ! " 

Thirlby  looked  at  her  for  an  instant,  then 


taking  his  wife  up  in  his  arms,  rushed  to  the 
cabin  door. 

"  We  are  fastened  down  !  "  said  the  stew- 
ardess with  terrible  calmness.  "  The  crew 
is  in  the  rigging.  I  shall  go  to  my  cabin, 
and  meet  it  there.  Oh,  pray  for  your  soul's 
sake,  for  we  have  not  long  to  live  !  "  She 
went  to  her  own  little  cabin  at  the  side,  and 
shut  the  door. 

Husband  and  wife  were  locked  in  each 
other's  arms.  How  poor  and  paltry  seemed 
their  enmities  and  jealousies,  their  poisoned 
arrows  of  speech  and  verbal  victories  !  Eter- 
nity was  near  them,  and  about  them,  lash- 
ing at  the  shaking  vessel's  sides,  howling 
for  them  in  the  wind,  roaring  for  them  in  the 
sea  !  The  ship  palpitated  like  a  timid  hare, 
as  though  eager  to  offer  human  victims  to 
appease  the  hungry  elements,  and  save  it- 
self. Neither  spoke ;  but  a  long,  endearing 
kiss  proclaimed  mutual  forgiveness — then 
heart  beating  against  heart,  hand  in  hand, 
their  fingers  intertwined  within  each  other, 
they  knelt  and  prayed.  In  his  height  of 
health  and  pride  of  sarcasm,  Thirlby  some- 
times scoffed  at  religion,  and  ridiculed  his 
wife's  strict  observances  with  considerable 
humor — now,  he  felt  sure  that  she  was  right, 
and  cheek  to  cheek  and  lip  to  lip  uttered 
fervent  prayers  for  heavenly  pardon  and  her 
safety. 

Only  once  during  the  night  the  world  came 
back  to  him,  when  he  sobbed  out :  "  I  shall 
never  see  my  boy  ! " 

And  minute  after  minute,  each  longer  than 
the  last,  passed  away ;  every  succeeding 
shock  and  lurch  of  the  frail  boat,  they  ex- 
pected to  feel  the  floor  sink  under  them,  and 
the  water  pour  down  into  their  cushioned 
sea-tomb. 

A  violent  crash  shook  the  ship  from  stem 
to  stern ;  the  cabin-lamp  fell  shivered  into 
atoms,  and  all  was  darkness.  They  clutched 
tightly  hold  of  each  other,  and  thought  their 
time  had  come. 

The  night  passed.  A  ribbon  of  gray  light 
in  the  horizon  separated  sea  from  sky  ;  the 
gray  grew  whiter  and  more  bright — it  was 
morning.  Husband  and  wife  looked  into 
each  other's  haggard  faces  ;  they  had  thought 
they  should  never  see  them  more. 

The  daylight  was  an  inexpressible  relief; 
they  should  not  perish  in  the  dark.  Light 
was  the  breath  of  Heaven.  They  were  not 
forgotten  ! 
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"  Think  you  there  is  any  hope  ?  "  whis- 
pered the  wife,  almost  afraid  to  trust  the 
sound  of  her  own  voice. 

As  she  spoke,  there  was  a  noise  upon  the 
deck,  and  the  sounds  of  sea  and  wind,  and 
straining  boards,  and  creaking  cordage  grew 
more  audible.  The  cabin-door  flew  open, 
and  the  steward,  wet  as  from  a  bath,  and 
his  face  bleeding,  looked  in.  "  All  right !  " 
he  gasped  f  "  we're  saved ! — saved !  Where's 
my  missus  ?  Jane,  dear,  open  the  door — 
we're  saved,  I  tell  you  !  " 

The  stewardess  opened  the  door,  and  both 
couples  repaired  to  the  deck. 

"  We  shall  weather  it,  praised  be  God  !  " 
said  the  white-haired  captain.  "  Who  would 
have  thought  this  six  hours  ago  ?  " 

"  Maria !  " 

"  Hush  !  we  have  received  a  severe  and 
proper  punishment  for  our  presumption  and 
our  crime." 

A  steam-tug  came  out  to  their  rescue,  and 


carried  them  safely  into  Kingstown  harbor. 
There  was  a  smiling  lady,  a  moustached 
gentleman,  and  a  handsome,  yellow-haired 
boy  a-(^aiting  them. 

"  Mamma !  —  my  dear,  dear  mamma  !  " 
cried  the  young  gentleman  with  undisguised 
ecstacy. 

*'  Franky,  my  own.    Here's  papa  !  " 

"  Papa !  "  said  the  boy,  rounding  his  eyes. 
"  Papa  from  India  ?  " 

"  Yes,  dear." 

"  Mr.  Thirlby !  "  said  Mrs.  O'Grady. 

"  Had  you  forgotten  me,  Elinor  ?  "  said 
that  gentleman. 

"  Mamma,  why  hasn't  papa  been  with  you 
before,  when —  " 

"  Hush,,  dear !  "  said  the  mother. 

Mr.  Thirlby  did  not  return  to  India  ;  and 
both  his  and  his  wife's  name  are  always  set 
down  for  a  handsome  sum  in  all  subscrip- 
tions for  Life-boats,  or  Preservations  from 
Shipwreck. 


Meteorological  Instruments. — The  ba-- 
roraeter  shows  weight  or  pressure  of  the  air ;  the 
thermometer,  heat  and  cold,  or  temperatui'C ; 
and  the  wet  thermometer,  compared  with  a  dry 
one,  the  degree  of  moisture  or  dampness.  To 
know  the  state  of  the  air,  not  only  a  barometer 
and  thermometer  should  be  watched,  but  the 
appearance  of  the  sky  should  be  vigilantly  no- 
ticed. If  the  barometer  has  been  about  its  or- 
dinary height — say  thirty  inches  at  the  sea  level 
— and  is  steady,  or  rising,  while  the  thermometer 
falls  and  dampness  becomes  less,  north-westerly, 
northerly,  or  north-easterly  wind,  or  less  wind, 
less  rain  or  snow  may  be  expected.  On  the 
contvary,  if  a  fall  takes  place  with  a  rising  ther- 
mometer and  increased  dampness,  wind  and 
rain  may  be  expected  from  the  south-eastward, 
southward,  or  south-westward.  A  fall  with  a 
low  thermometer  foretells  snow.  Exceptions  to 
these  rules  occur  when  a  north-easterly  wind, 
with  wet — rain,  hail,  or  snow — is  impencling,  be- 
fore which  the  barometer  often  rises,  on  account 
of  the  direction  of  the  coming  wind  alone,  and 
deceives  persons  who,  from  that  sign  only,  ex- 
pect fair  weather.  When  the  barometer  is 
rather  below  its  ordinary  height — say  down  to 
near  twenty-nine  and  one-half  inches — at  the  sea 
level,  a  rise  foretells  less  wind,  or  a  change  in 
its  direction  towards  the  northward,  or  less  wet; 
but  when  it  has  been  very  low — about  twenty- 
nine  inches — the  first  rising  usually  precedes  or 
indicates  strong  wind;  at  times  lieavy  squalls 
from  the  north-westward,  northward,  or  north- 
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eastward,  after  which  violence  a  gradually  rising 
glass  foretells  improving  weather,  if  the  ther- 
mometer falls;  but  if  the  warmth  continues, 
probably  the  wind  will  back — shift  against  the 
sun's  course — and  more  southerly  or  south- 
westerly wind  will  follow,  especially  if  the  ba- 
ometer  rise  is  sudden.  The  most  dangerous 
shifts  of  wind,  or  the  heaviest  northerly  gales, 
happen  soon  after  the  barometer  first  rises  from 
very  low  pomt,  or  if  the  wind  veers  graclually 
at  some  time  afterward.  Indications  of  ap- 
proaching changes  of  weather,  and  the  direction 
and  force  of  winds,  are  shown  less  by  the  height 
of  the  barometer  than  by  its  falling  or  rising. 
Nevertheless,  a  height  of  more  than  thirty  inches, 
at  a  level  of  the  sea,  is  indicative  of  fine  weather 
and  moderate  winds,  except  from  east  to  north, 
occasionally.  A  rapid  rise  of  the  barometer  in- 
dicates unsettled  weather;  a  slow  movement  the 
contrary — as  likewise  a  steady  barometer,  which, 
when  continued,  and  with  dryness,  foretells  very 
fine  weather. — North  American. 


London  contains  to-day  a  population  amount- 
ing to  2,950,000;  Paris,  1,525,525;  St.  Peters- 
burg, 494,658;  Vienna,  476,222;  Berlin,  438- 
961 ;  Naples,  413,920;  Madrid,  301,660 ;  Lisbon, 
275,286  ;  Brussels,  263,481  ;  Amsterddhi,  248,- 
756;  Rome,  180,359;  Turin,  179,6.53;  Ham- 
burg, 171,696;  Copenhagen,  113,635;  Venice, 
118,172;  Dresden,  117,750;  Munich,  114,734: 
Stockholm,  101,502. 
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From  The  Economist. 
Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Equatorial 
Africa.     By  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu.     John 
Murray,  Abermarle  Street. 

Mr.  Du  Chaillu's  volume  of  African  ad- 
ventures bids  fair  to  hold  its  ground  as  the 
book  of  the  season.  The  excitement  at  first 
roused  by  its  novel  descriptions  of  human 
and  animal  life  in  hitherto  unexplored  parts 
of  Africa,  is  kept  alive  by  the  battle  of  pens 
now  waging  over  its  credibility. 

Nothing  could  well  have  happened  more 
advantageous  to  a  rapid  sale  of  the  work ; 
but  whether  the  reputation  of  the  writer  will 
be  equally  benefited  by  the  discussion,  is 
open  to  grave  doubts.  At  present,  to  our 
thinking,  the  tide  of  war  runs  against  him. 
His  published  answers  to  some  serious 
charges  brought  against  his  work  are  but 
lame  and  imperfect,  yet  surely,  it  behooves 
him  to  disprove  if  possible,  and  as  soon  as 
possible,  such  accusations  as  that  of  using 
old  plates  of  well-known  animals  and  plants, 
to  figure  his  professedly  newly  discovered 
species. 

Into  the  zoological  part  of  the  question, 
however,  we  are  not  qualified  to  enter.  It 
must  be  left  to  naturalists  to  decide  if  Mr. 
Du  Chaillu  has,  or  has  not  the  merit  of 
adding  twenty  new  species  of  quadrupeds, 
including  two  kinds  of  apes  hitherto  un- 
known, and  sixty  fresh  varieties  of  birds,  to 
our  previous  knowledge.  A  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  question  will  no  doubt  be 
given  in  time ;  meanwhile,  we  may  make 
some  guesses,  at  least,  at  the  ultimate  ver- 
dict by  an  attentive  examination  of  the  work 
in  which  he  asserts  his  claims  to  the  grati- 
tude of  the  scientific  world. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  an  entertain- 
ing writer : — is  he  as  plainly  a  truthful  one  ? 
Is  there  that  air  of  sincerity,  that  clear  and 
straightforward  spirit  in  his  narrative,  that 
would  lead  us  to  trust  his  statements  in  mat- 
ters upon  which  we  have  only  his  word  to 
rely  ?  We  scarcely  think  that  there  is.  In 
saying  this,  we  are  not  stumbling  at  the  mar- 
vels he  relates  as  in  themselves  incredible. 
The  ourang-outang  in  his  native  woods  is 
almost  as  terrible  a  monster  as  the  gorilla, 
nor  is  the  gorilla  now  for  the  first  time  des- 
cribed;  the  nestlike  shelter  of  the  bald- 
headed  ape  is  not  so  wonderful  a  construc- 
tion as  the  dam  of  the  beaver ;  the  Fans  are 
it  is  true,  a  strong  and  uncanny  specimen  of 


the  cannibal  man ;  still  cannibals  we  know 
do  exist,  and  varieties  in  cannibalism  may 
be  granted.  Our  objection  lies  simply  in 
this,  that  the  narrator  does  not,  by  his  ex- 
actitude in  those  things  about  which  we  can 
judge,  inspire  us  with  sufficient  confidence 
in  himself  for  our  credulity  to  bear,  without 
misgivings,  the  strain  he  puts  upon  it  with 
regard  to  others  which  we  must  take  upoa 
his  sole  authority,  or  not  at  all.  'There  ts  a 
want  of  directness  and  accuracy  in  his  jour- 
nals ;  their  writer  never  forgets  himself  in 
the  absorbing  interest  of  his  pursuits  and 
discoveries.  He  is,  on  the  contrary,  intensely 
self-conscious.  Comparing  his  narrative  with 
those  of  other  African  travellers,  especially 
with  Dr.  Livingstone's,  the  most  Vvidely  and 
deservedly  popular,  we  are  struck  with  its 
looseness  and  superficiality,  with  the  vague- 
ness of  its  descriptions,  and  its  frequent  rep- 
etitions. Efiect  appears  to  be  the  thing 
aimed  at  throughout'— 'to  startle  and  amuse, 
the  desired  end.  Such  was  the  impression 
made  upon  us  by  a  first  perusal,  and  closer 
examination  has  only  confirmed  and  height- 
ened it. 

We  cannot  feel  much  confidence  in  the  ac- 
curacy and  reliability  of  a  traveller  who 
gives  a  double  version  of  one  year's  work, 
who  contradicts  in  one  set  of  chapters  the 
whole  contents  of  the  preceding, — and  this 
is  what  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  has  done. 

The  events  of  1858  are  related  in  two 
several  parts  of  his  volume,  under  totally 
different  circumstances,  and  as  taking  place  in 
separate  regions  at  the  same  time.  What- 
ever may  be  his  claims  as  a  discoverer,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  a  tolerably 
careful  reader  that  his  journal  contains  gross 
contradictions  ;  and  if  Dr.  Gray's  letters  are 
susceptible  of  a  more  complete  answer  than 
any  they  have  yet  received,  we  do  not  see 
how  the  letter  in  the  Athenceum  impugning 
his  chronological  accuracy  can  be  answered 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  readers.  In  order 
to  show  how  irreconcilable  Mr.  Du  Chaillu's 
statements  are  one  with  another,  we  have 
only  briefly  to  recount  what  he  did,  and 
where  he  went,  during  the  time  which  by 
his  own  account  he  devoted  to  travels  of  dis- 
covery. 

Mr.  Du  Chaillu  repeatedly  speaks  of  his 
four  years'  explorations.  Of  the  eight  years 
in  which  he  lived  on  the  Western  Coast  of 
Africa,  he   tells  us   in  his  introduction  he 
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will  only  give  us  the  details  of  four — 1856,  i  Cape  Lopez,  between  that  point  and  the 
'57,  '58,  and  '59  ;  the  previous  four  having  |  mouth  of  the  Congo.  This  region  is  as  yet 
been  passed  almost  entirely  in  mercantile  I  but  little  known,  and  any  reliable  informa- 
concerns.  Instead  of  four  years,  we  can  |  tion  about  it  cannot  but  be  very  welcome, 
only  find  three  years  and  one  month  ac-  |  On  the  14th  of  February,  1858,  he  reaches 
counted  for  as  spent  in  actual  travel ;  namely,  !  Elinde,  a  native  town  at  the  mouth  of  the 
from  January  1856,  when  he  began  an  ac- 1  Fernand  Vaz.  By  the  10th  he  is  settled  a 
climatizing  stay  in  the  Gaboon  country,  to  j  little  higher  up  the  river  at  Biagano,  where 
February,  1859.  The  intervening  months  up  j  he  builds  himself  a  house  and  christens  it 


to  June  of  that  year,  in  which  he  returned  to 
the  Gaboon  on  his  homeward  journey,  were 
passed  in  rest  and  in  looking  out  for  a  re- 
turn vessel.  They  only  fill  the  two  conclud- 
ing pages  of  his  volume. 

Three  years  and  one  month  of  time  are 
thus  allowed  for  events  that  amply  fill  four 


Washington.  This  is  his  point  d'appui ; 
here  he  rests  between  his  hunting  excursions, 
and  here  he  remains  for  some  time,  studying 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  natives,  col- 
lecting specimens  of  birds  and  beasts,  and 
attempting  vainly  to  tame  a  young  gorilla. 
From  the  27th  of  May  to  the  end  of  Novem- 


years.     This  difficulty  is  met  by  reckoning  ber  he  is  engaged  in  exploring  the  north- 


the  year  1858  twice  over — a  simple  and 
efficacious  remedy,  much  assisted  by  the 
general  obscurity  and  irregularity  of  the  dates 
throughout  the  volume.  It  requires  a 
rather  careful  search,  and  many  back  refer- 
ences, before  we  can  gain  a  clear  notion  of 
his  whereabouts  at  any  particular  time,  or 
the  relative  chronological  bearings  of  his 
various  expeditions. 

Early  in  1856  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  set  out 
from  the  Gaboon  and  ascended  the  river 
Muni.  In  August  we  find  him  among  the 
Shekiani ;  and  by  September  he  has  pene- 
trated one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  eastward 
'  from  the  coast,  reached  the  ranges  of  the 
Sierra  del  Chrystal,  and  made  acquaintance 
with  its  savage  inhabitants,  the  gorillas  and 
the  cannibal  Fans.  This  is  altogether  the 
most  exciting  portion  of  his  adventures. 
In  October  he  returned  to  the  Gaboon,  his 
starting-point  and  place  of  retreat  during  all 
his  explorations ;  1856  is  finished  off"  by  a 
shorter  trip  up  the  river  Moondah. 

In  1857,  we  cannot  find  the  precise  date 
of  Mr.  Du  Chaillu's  departure  from  the  Ga- 
boon ;  but  by  May  he  has  reached  Cape 
Lopez  in  safety,  after  a  rather  perilous  sea 
.  voyage ;  on  the  first  of  June  he  is  engaged  in 
hunting  up  the  country  ;  on  the  29th  he  is 
again  on  the  sea-coast  inspecting  the  slave 
barracoons  and  the  state  of  the  slave  trade. 
He  once  more  returns  to  the  Gaboon  by  way 
of  Fetich  Point.  This  completes  the  second 
year's  labors. 

"  During  a  somewhat  protracted  stay " 
at  the  Gaboon,  our  author  prepares  himself 
for  his  next  and  most  important  tour.  This 
was  to  the  Camma  country,  lying  south  of 


ern-most  branch  of  the  Fernand  Vaz  (the 
Ogobai)  as  high  as  the  Anengue  Lake — 
abounding  in  alligators,  and  rich  in  fish — 
and  also  in  making  excursions  into  the  sur- 
rounding country.  In  December  he  is 
again  at  Biagano,  or  Washington,  undergo- 
ing an  unpleasant  experience  of  negro  facil- 
ity in  the  art  of  poisoning.  Fortunately,  in 
this  case,  the  skill  of  the  savage  was  counter- 
acted by  an  injudicious  choice  of  means. 
Boulai,  the  cook,  did  not  know  the  nature 
of  arsenic,  or  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
extremes  meet  ;  he  saved  his  master's  life 
by  over-seasoning  his  soup  with  the  arsenic 
he  had  observed  him  using  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  skins.  A  little  less  liberal  use 
of  so  convenient  and  cheap  a  poison  would 
have  ended  Mr.  Du  Chaillu's  travels  pre- 
maturely. This,  we  may  remark  in  passing, 
was  the  only  instance  in  which  our  author 
met  with  any  thing  but  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality from  the  natives :  leaving  out  of 
view,  indeed,  many  shrewd  attempts  at 
cheating,  and  driving  of  hard  bargains,  in 
which  accomplishments  the  African  negro 
would  seem  to  be  a  proficient. 

We  have  now  reached  December,  1858, 
and  ought  by  rights  to  enter  upon  1859.  In- 
stead of  this,  the  next  chapter  opens  with  the 
date  of  January,  1858.  This  is  startling.  At 
first  we  concluded  that  this  date  must  be  a 
mistake  for  January,  1859.  Not  so.  A  whole 
year's  adventures  lie  before  us ;  and  we  are 
positively  assured  that  February,  1859,  ter- 
minated Mr.  Du  Chaillu's  active  travels.  As 
we  have  before  stated,  he  did  nothinjr  be- 
tween  that  time  and  June  of  the  same  year, 
when  he  sailed  for  the   Gaboon,  and  from 
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thence  to  the  United  States.  This  is  like- 
"wise  clearly  deduced  from  his  preface  writ- 
ten in  April,  1861,  in  which  he  says  that 
"  during  the  twenty  months  I  have  passed  in 
the  process  of  writing  out  my  journals  since 
my  return  to  the  United  States,  I  have  often 
wished  myself  back  in  my  African  wilds." 
Twenty  months  would  give  July,  or  at  the 
latest  August,  1859,  as  the  time  of  his  return 
home ;  June  as  that  of  his  return  to  the  Ga- 
boon ;  and  February  as  the  close  of  his  actual 
explorations. 

To  what  year,  then,  are  we  to  assign  the 
events  of  Mr.  Du  Chaillu's  final  expedition 
up  the  river  Rembo,  the  most  southern 
branch  of  the  Fernand  Vaz  ?  1858  has  been 
already  fully  accounted  for ;  of  1859  only  one 
month  remains  before  that  February  10th  in 
which,  sick  and  exhausted,  he  reached  the 
coast,  and  endeavored  to  recruit  his  strensfth 
while  waiting  for  a  vessel  to  convey  him  to 
the  Gaboon  as  the  first  stage  on  his  homeward 
voyage.  Nevertheless,  a  whole  yearful  of 
'•  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field  "  lies  be- 
fore the  reader.  We  cannot  accept  our  au- 
thor's system  of  double  entry,  and  confess 
ourselves  at  a  loss  "what  to  suggest. 

Only  thus  far  is  certain,  that  after  recover- 
ing from  the  effects  of  the  poison  administered 
in  December,  1858,  he  finds  himself  in  the 
January  of  the  same  year  so  perfectly  recov- 
ered that  he  starts  on  an  exploring  voyage  up 
the  E,embo  ;  traces  it  up  to  the  native  town 
of  Obindji ;  from  thence  takes  a  pedestrian 
journey  of  about  a  week  to  the  Ashira  land, 
the  finest  and  most  delightful  country  he  had 
seen  in  Africa ;  visits  early  in  November  the 
village  of  Akoonga,  "  two  hundred  and  fortv 
miles  east  of  Cape  Lopez ; "  goes  on  a  trip  to 
some  mountains  to  the  south  upon  the  10th, 
returning  upon  the  12th.  As  a  minor  in- 
stance of  the  same  inaccuracy,  we  observe 
that  by  turning  over  a  page  we  find  the  1 2Lh 
not  spent  ( as  we  had  just  been  told  with 
many  small  notings  down  of  the  incidents  of 
the  day)  in  the  return  journey,  but  in  climb- 
ing the  principal  peak  of  Mount  Andele. 
This  is  a  slight  error  that  might  be  readily  ac- 
counted for,  only  that  there  are  so  many  like 
it  scattered  throughout  the  volume. 

On  December  the  4th  he  collects  food  for  a 
trip  to  the  hills,  the  western  spur  of  the 
mountain  range  which,  as  he  conceives, 
stretches  eastward  across  the  whole  conti- 
nent, till  it  ends  "  probably  in  the  country 


south  of  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,"  or 
perhaps  terminates  "  abruptly  to  the  north  of 
the  Lake  Jangauzilla  of  Captains  Burton  and 
Speke."  To  this  range  of  mountains  he  pro- 
poses to  give  the  unpronounceable  name  of 
Nkoomoonabonall. 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  1859,  half-starved, 
half-naked,  with  feet  bruised  and  bleeding, 
and  surrounded  on  every  side  by  vast  un- 
trodden forests,  he  finds  it  impossible  to  ad- 
vance ;  so,  hanging  the  American  flag  from 
the  top  of  the  highest  tree  where  it  might 
overlook  the  forest  below,  he  unwillingly  re- 
turns upon  his  steps.  "  It  was  a  sorry  day  for 
me.  I  longed  more  than  I  can  tell  to  ad- 
vance. It  seemed  too  great  a  disappointment 
to  stand  as  I  did  just  here — to  have  within 
my  grasp,  almost,  the  solution  of  a  curious 
and  important  geographical  problem,  and  to 
leave  it  unsolved."  On  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary, as  we  have  before  seen,  he  reaches  the 
coast. 

Mr.  Du  Chaillu  alone  can  resolve  this  prob- 
lem of  his  own  making.  We  wait  for  the 
second  edition  of  his  work  and  its  promised 
explanations  with  much  interest ;  yet  we  con- 
fess with  but  faint  hopes  that  discrepancies 
so  deep  as  these  can  be  explained  away  or 
reconciled.  We  would  far  rather  believe  in 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Du  Chaillu's  amusing  narra- 
tive than  that  it  is  only  half  true  ;  a  jumble 
of  facts  and  fancies ;  of  old  journals  and  im- 
aginative adventures,  strung  together  upon 
one  continuous  thread. 

If  any  part  of  the  volume  before  us  may 
be  received  with  more  unreserved  credit  than 
another,  we  should  say  it  was  that  relating 
to  the  character  of  the  natives,  more  partic- 
ularly of  the  tribes  residing  near  the  coast. 
Mr.  Du  Chaillu  appears  to  have  studied 
them  attentively ;  and,  as  the  son  of  a  mer- 
chant for  maiiy  years  established  among 
them  on  a  friendly  footing,  he  had  peculiar 
advantages  for  the  study.  His  conclusion 
is  a  hopeful  one  for  the  future  prosperity  of 
Africa,  if  once  its  fertile  interior  could  be 
opened  up  to  foreign  commerce.  The  native 
negro  is  a  very  difierent  being  from  his 
American  descendant.  The  same  careless, 
pleasure-loving,  excitable,  superstitious  na- 
ture lies  indeed  beneath,  but  freedom,  and 
the  necessity  of  self-dependence,  has  sharp- 
ened and  stimulated  the  faculties  which 
slavery  deadens  and  destroys.  Stupidity  at 
least  cannot  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Af- 
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rican  negro,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  in  those 
places  in  which  he  has  any  contact  with  civ- 
ilized men.  Livingstone  found  the  tribes  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  continent  not  indis- 
posed to  trade  with  and  learn  from  the  white 
man.  On  the  west  coast  and  far  into  the 
interior  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  remarks  that  *'  the 
most  characteristic  point  about  the  Ne- 
pongwe — indeed  of  all  the  negro  tribes  I 
have  seen — is  their  great  eagerness  and  love 
for  trade."  To  establish  a  factory  and  ob- 
tain an  advance  of  goods  from  a  white  trader 
is  the  universal  desire ;  to  cheat  him  if  pos- 
sible the  universal  custom.  This  eagerness 
for  commercial  intercourse  with  distant  na- 
tions would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  Af- 
rica, if  it  were  not  poisoned  by  the  immoral 
trafiic  in  slaves,  and  stunted  by  a  folse  sys- 
tem of  trading.  We  will  give  Mr.  Du 
Chaillu's  account  of  the  routine  of  commerce 
on  the  western  coast : — 

*'  The  rivers  which  are  the  only  highways 
of  the  country,  are,  of  course,  the  avenues 
by  which  every  species  of  export  and  import 
must  be  conveyed  from  and  to  the  interior 
tribes.  Now  the  river  banks  are  possessed 
by  different  tribes.  Thus  while  the  Ne- 
pongwe  hold  the  mouth  (of  the  Gaboon)  and 
some  miles  above,  they  are  succeeded  by  the 
Shekiana,  and  these  again  by  other  tribes, 
to  the  number  of  almost  one  dozen  before 
the  Sierra  del  Chrystal  Mountains  are 
reached.  Each  of  these  tribes  assumes  to 
itself  the  privilege  of  acting  as  go-between 
or  middle-man  to  those  next  to  it,  and 
charges  a  heavy  percentage  for  this  office ; 
and  no  infraction  of  this  rule  is  permitted 
under  penalty  of  war.  Thus  a  piece  of  ivory 
or  ebony  may  belong  originally  to  a  negro 
in  the  far  interior,  and  if  he  wants  to  barter 
it  for  *  white  man's  trade  '  he  dares  not  take 
it  to  market  himself.  If  he  should  be  rash 
enough  to  attempt  such  a  piece  of  enterprise 
his  goods  would  be  confiscated,  and  he,  if 
caught,  fined  by  those  whose  monopoly  he 
sought  to  break  down,  or  most  likely  sold 
into  slavery."  "  This  would  seem  tossjrork 
against  the  white  trader  by  increasing  the 
price  of  products.  But  this  is  only  half 
the  evil.  Although  the  producer  sold  his 
ivory,  and  though  it  was  resold  a  dozen 
times,  all  this  trade  was  only  a  commission 
business  with  no  advances.  A  very  small 
remainder — 'too  often  nothing  at  all — is 
handed  to  the  poor  fellow  who  inaugurated 


the  speculation  or  sent  the  tusk."  "  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  interior  tribes — ^who 
own  the  most  productive  country — have  little 
or  no  incentive  to  trade,  or  to  gather  together 
the  stores  of  ivory,  bar-wood,  ebony,  etc., 
for  which  they  get  such  small  prices,  and 
these  at  no  certain  intervals,  but  often  after 
long  periods,  even  years  elapsing  sometimes 
before  a  final  settlement  is  found  convenient. 
Thus  they  are  discouraged,  and  perforce  re- 
main in  their  original  barbarism  and  inac- 
tivity." 

We  could  fill  more  than  one  column  with 
amusing  illustrations  of  negro  acuteness  and 
sharp  practice  in  business  matters,  but  quo- 
tations from  a  book  so  generally  known  are 
unnecessary,  and  would  be  superfluous  even 
if  our  space  permitted  their  insertion  here. 
We  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  too 
much- amused  by  his  "  Explorations  and  Ad- 
ventures "  to  think  our  labor  wasted  in  read- 
ing them,  whatever  may  be  the  proportion 
tff  truth  or  fiction  they  contain. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
GRAY  V.  DU  CHAILLU. 

The  controversy  respecting  the  merits  of 
M.  Du  Chaillu's  discoveries  in  Equatorial  Af- 
rica has  now  been  continued  with  more  or 
less  vehemence  for  several  weeks,  and  does 
not  seem  likely  to  arrive  at  a  speedy  ter- 
mination. The  attack  wds  commenced,  and 
has  been  mainly  carried  on,  by  Dr.  John  Ed- 
ward Gray,  the  keeper  of  the  zoological  de- 
partment in  the  British  Museum,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  editors  of  the  Athenceum  and 
the  Morning  Advertiser,  and  of  other  writers 
who  have  mostly  veiled  their  names  under 
modest  initials  or  noms  de  plume.  The  de- 
fence has  been  conducted — not  quite  so  ener- 
getically, perhaps— ^by  the  accused  in  person ; 
while  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and  Professor 
Owen  have  acted  generally  as  his  professional 
advisers,  and,  upon  one  occasion,,  delivered 
important  oral  testimony  in  his  favor.  To 
analyze  all  the  various  letters  and  articles 
which  have  appeared  on  this  subject  in  the 
columns  of  the 'Times  the  Athenceum,  the  Ad- 
vertiser, and  other  journals,  would  be  not  only 
a  work  of  much  labor  to  ourselves,  but  prob- 
ably such  as  our  readers  would  scarcely  ap- 
preciate when  accomplished.  And  we  are 
by  no  means  sure,  after  all,  that  this  would 
give  us  a  clear  insight  into  the  facts  of  the 
case;  for  though  in  this,  as  in  most  similar 
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instances,  there  appear  to  have  been  faults 
committed  on  both  sides,  the  real  merits  of 
the  question  may,  we  think,  be  stated  in  a 
very  simple  way. 

The  theory  of  Dr.  Gray  and  his  friends 
amounts  to  something  of  this  sort :  M.  Du 
Chaillu  certainly  may  have  gone  to  Western 
Africa,  and  (probably  even  Dr.  Gray  would 
admit  this)  have  made  some  short  excursions 
into  the  interior.  But,  they  add,  his  collec- 
tions were  probably  purchased  from  the  na- 
tives at  different  trading  stations  along  the 
coast,  and,  as  for  his  journeys,  described  with 
so  much  detail  and  circumstantiality  in  the 
narrative  of  his  "  Explorations  and  Adven- 
tures," they  are  pure  fiction  altogether.  In 
short,  they  would  have  us  understand  that  the 
whole  of  his  volume  is  so  replete  with  improb- 
abilities and  contradictions  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  believe  a  word  of  it.  This  is,  we 
repeat,  in  effect  what  M.  Du  Chaillu's  adver- 
saries mean  to  say.  They  do  not  state  quite 
as  much  in  broad  terms,  although  we  m^ 
remark  that  they  deserve  as  few  compliments 
for  the  urbanity  of  the  language  they  employ 
as  for  the  style  and  taste  in  which  their  let- 
ters have  been  mostly  written. 

The  arguments  adduced  in  support  of  this 
view  of  M.  Du  Chaillu's  "Explorations  and 
Adventures  "  appear  to  be  mainly  the  follow- 
ing. Firsts  they  say  that  these  so-called 
"  new  "  species  of  animals,  which  ought  nat- 
urally to  be  met  with  in  a  country  hitherto 
unexplored,  are  not  new,  but  old  and  well- 
known  species.  Secondly,  many  of  the  illus- 
trations in  M.  Du  Chaillu's  book,  some  of 
which  are  given  as  representing  these  new 
animals,  are  not  original,  but  are  copied  from 
figures  previously  published,  and  intended,  in 
some  instances,  for  other  species.  Thirdly, 
the  dates  given  in  M.  Du  Chaillu's  volume 
are  obviously  wrong,  and  his  chronology 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  our  ordinary  no- 
tions of  the  calendar.  For  instance,  we  find 
four  Julys  spoken  of  in  three  years,  and  not 
a  sufficient  time  allowed  generally  for  the 
amount  of  travel  accomplished.  Lastly,  it  is 
urged  that  some  of  M.  Du  Chaillu's  stories 
and  adventures  are  of  so  extraordinary  a  na- 
ture that  they  cannot  be  true.  Now,  suppos- 
ing all  these  allegations  were  proven,  we  are 
not  at  all  sure  that  they  would  warrant  us  in 
arriving  at  the  conclusions  above  given  ;  but 
let  us  consider  a  little  whether  they  have  been 
satisfactorily  demonstrated  or  not. 


In  the  first  place.  Dr.  Gray  is,  of  course,  a 
much  higher  zoological  authority  than  M.  Du 
Chaillu ;  and  when  he  says  "  such  and  such 
species  are  not  new,  they  have  been  described 
long  ago,"  and  gives  us  chapter  and  verse  for 
his  statement,  we  are  bound  to  believe  him. 
But  Dr.  Gray  only  speaks  of  the  Mammals^ 
not  of  the  Birds  of  M.  Du  Chaillu's  collection. 
And  there  is  no  doubt,  from  the  testimony  of 
competent  ornithologists  (Mr.  Cassin  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Dr.  Hartlaub  of  Bremen),  that 
M.  Du  Chaillu  has  discovered  some  very  fine 
and  very  remarkable  species  of  the  latter 
class.  Moreover,  though  M.  Du  Chaillu's 
species  of  mammals  may  not  be  positively  new 
to  science,  they  may  be  rare.,  they  may  have 
been  previously  described  from  imperfect  spec- 
imens, and  their  real  locality  may  have  been 
previously  unknown.  It  is  quite  possible  that, 
by  increasing  our  knowledge  of  what  is  al- 
ready known,  a  collector  may  render  services 
to  the  cause  of  science  as  great  as  by  the  dis- 
covery of  things  absolutely  new.  And  this, 
we  believe,  to  have  been  mainly  the  state  of 
the  case  as  regards  M.  Du  Chaillu's  mammals. 
For  instance,  it  appears  that  the  "  new  "  an- 
telope figured  in  M.  Du  Chaillu's  book  was 
described  by  Mr.  Ogilby,  in  1836,  from  certain 
pairs  of  horns.  But  M.  Du  Chaillu  is  the 
first  traveller  who  has  obtained  an  example 
of  the  whole  animal,  and  has  brought  us  accu- 
rate information  concerning  its  real  locality 
and  habits.  And  the  same  is  the  case  in  many 
other  instances.  As  for  the  mere  error  of 
having  redescribed  known  species,  which  is 
urged  against  M.  Du  Chaillu,  the  literature  of 
zoology  is  now  so  extensive,  and  so  scattered 
in  various  scientific  publications  throughout 
the  world — and,  again,  the  question  of  what 
is  a  species  is  so  unsettled — that  we  fear  but 
few  naturalists  could  plead  innocence  of  occa- 
sionally committing  such  a  fault.  If,  how- 
ever, M.  Du  Chaillu  had  entrusted  his  mam- 
mals, as  he  did  his  birds,  to  some  competent 
naturalist  to  report  upon,  and  had  not  him- 
self attempted  a  task  which  he  was  obviously 
incapable  of  performing  properly,  he  might 
altogether  have  avoided  this  error. 

With  regard  to  the  copying  of  some  of  the 
illustrations  in  his  book,  M.  Du  Chaillu  has 
pleaded  guilty  to  this  charge,  and  expressed 
his  re<T^ret  that  "  the  original  sources  were  »ot 
stated  on  the  plates  themselves."  This  cer- 
tainly should  have  been  done,  but,  after  all, 
there  is  not  much  to  be  made  out  of  its  neg- 
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lect ;  and  the  publisher  and  artist  are  proba- 
bly as  much,  or  perhaps  more,  to  blame  in 
this  matter  than  the  author  of  the  work. 

That  the  chronology  of  M.  Du  Chaillu's 
diflferent  expeditions,  as  they  are  arranged  in 
his  narrative,  is  inexplicable,  does  not  admit 
of  denial.  But  in  the  later  edition  this  de- 
fect is  explained,  and  the  reasons  are  given 
for  it ;  namely,  "  that  in  order  not  to  take  his 
reader  backwards  and  forwards,  he  com- 
pleted his  description  of  the  Northern  region 
before  beginning  his  Southern  journey  to 
Cape  Lopez,  which  in  reality  was  the  first 
exploration  he  made  in  1856."  And  we 
must  remark  that  had  M.  Du  Chaillu,  as  his 
opponents  insinuate,  been  intent  on  compos- 
ing a  series  of  fictitious  adventures,  he  would 
obviously  have  been  particularly  careful  about 
arranging  his  dates  properly.  And,  more- 
over, although  the  various  excursions  are  not 
arranged  in  chronological  order,  as  M.  Du 
Chaillu  himself  now  explains,  there  is  most 
conclusive  collateral  evidence  that  they  really 
did  take  place,  in  the  shape  of  the  various 
extracts  from  his  correspondence  and  notices 
of  his  journeys  which  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  volumes  of  the  "  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia,"  published  from  1855  to  1859. 
On  October  16  th,  1855,  Mr.  John  Cassin,  as 
we  find  by  reference  to  the  "  Proceedings " 
for  that  year,  announced  "  that  M.  Du  Chaillu 
was  about  to  return  to  Western  Africa,"  and 
"  explained  the  general  design  of  the  expe- 
dition." Moreover,  "  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  solicit  contributions  from  the 
members  of  the  Academy  to  aid  the  expe- 
dition." In  Aug4ist,  1856,  Mr.  Cassin  de- 
scribes birds  just  received  from  our  traveller 
collected  on  the  "  river  Moonda,"  and  in  the 
following  December  he  reads  a  "  letter  from 
M.  P.  B.  Du  Chaillu,  dated  Corisco,  Gaboon, 
October  loth,  transmitting  a  large  and  val- 
uable collection  of  objects  in  natural  history, 
and  giving  an  interesting  account  of  his  ex- 
plorations." This  collection  was  the  result  of 
the  Cape  Lopez  expedition,  which  really 
took  place  in  May,  June,  and  July,  1856, 
and  not  in  1857,  as  would  have  been  sup- 
posed from  the  course  of  M.  Du  Chaillu's 
narrative  as  first  given.  It  furnished  Mr. 
Cassin  with  materials  for  a  valuable  paper 
"  on  the  birds  collected  at  Cape  Lopez  by  M. 
P.  B.  Du  Chaillu,"  published  in  the  "Pro- 
ceedings" for  December,  1856,  in  which  sev- 


eral fine  new  species  are  described.  The 
subsequent  volumes  of  the  Philadelphian 
Academy's  Proceedings  for  1857,  1858,  and 
1859,  contain  many  similar  evidences  of  the 
fact  that  M.  Du  Chaillu  really  made  the  ex- 
peditions of  which  he  has  given  us  an  account 
in  his  book.  Whether  he  went  exactly  as  far 
as  he  states,  and  did  precisely  what  he- states, 
is  another  question.  He  appears  to  have 
used  a  compass  and  kept  a  rough  journal, 
but  does  not  pretend  to  have  taken  observa- 
tions of  any  sort  which  might  have  enabled 
him  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  exact  dis- 
tance he  penetrated  into  the  interior.  But 
there  is  a  wide  difierence  between  taking  his 
narrative  for  perfect  gospel,  and  treating  the 
whole  of  his  "  Explorations  and  Adventures  *' 
as  a  myth ;  and  for  our  part,  we  cannot  see 
that  M.  Du  Chaillu  is  less  entitled  to  credit 
than  any  other  traveller  who  has  explored 
strange  countries  and  seen  wondrous  thinsrs. 
That  he  should  get  into  disgrace  on  this  lat- 
ter ground  seems  to  us  to  be  very  "hard 
lines  "  indeed.  AVhat  is  the  use  of  a  travel- 
ler unless  he  sees  strange  sights  ?  Dr.  Gray 
is  unable  to  believe  that  M.  Du  Chaillu  met 
a  lady  of  the  Fan  tribe  returning  from  mar- 
ket with  a  "  leg  of  man."  Has  he  read  the 
report,  lately  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Paris,  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
natives  of  the  new  French  colony  in  the 
Pacific  ?  In  New  Caledonia,  we  are  gravely 
-informed  that  it  is  part  of  the  royal  prerog- 
ative to  kill  a  man  for  dinner  every  day. 
What  happens  in  New  Caledonia  may  take 
place  in  Africa.  But  we  take  it,  that  the 
real  state  of  the  case  is  somewhat  as  follows : 
M.  Du  Chaillu  has  no  pretensions  to  scientific 
knowledge  of  any  sort,  but  is  a  hardy,  ener- 
getic, adventurous  explorer.  He  is  sent  out 
by  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phil- 
adelphia to  visit  a  new  country  and  to  form 
collections  of  natural  history.  He  makes 
some  remarkable  discoveries  in  zoology  and 
geography.  He  returns  to  America,  quarrels 
with  his  original  patrons  at  Philadelphia,  and 
exhibits  his  gorillas  and  other  trophies  to  the 
public  in  New  York.  After  this  he  naturally 
turns  his  thoughts  towards  London.  He 
arrives  here  at  an  opportune  moment.  The 
Darwinian  discussion  has  excited  the  public 
appetite  for  more  information  concerning  the 
"Anthropoid  Apes."  Consul  Petherick  is 
gone  back  to  Chartoum,  Captain  Speke  to 
Lake  Nyanza,  and  Dr.  Livingstone  is  half- 
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way  up  the  Zambesi.  The  Geographical  So- 
ciety and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  want  a 
new  hero  for  their  meetings,  and  M.  Du 
Chaillu  is  the  very  man  for  the  vacant  place. 
His  French  accent  and  Yankee  idioms,  aided 
by  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  give  additional 
piquancy  to  his  startling  stories  of  the  gorilla, 
and  he  makes  a  brilliant  debut.  He  repeats 
his  entertainment  at  the  Royal  Institution 
and  Ethnographical  Society,  and  achieves  a 
most  undeniable  success.  His  patrons  intro- 
duce him  everywhere.  He  is  asked  to  dine 
by  dukes  and  to  breakfast  by  bishops,  and  the 
"  Gorilla-man  "  becomes  the  "  lion  "  of  the 
season.  He  returns  thanks  for  "  scientific 
travellers  "  on  a  great  public  occasion.  The 
rooms  of  the  Geographical  Society  are  de- 
voted to  the  exhibition  of  his  zoological  col- 
lection. Now  this  is  rather  a  poor  affair,  for 
all  his  best  birds  are  at  Philadelphia,  and  his 
mammals  are  badly  prepared,  and  belong 
mostly  to  known  species,  though  M.  Du 
Chaillu  has  taken  the  liberty  of  giving  new 
names  to  them.  The  chief  zoologist  of  the 
British  Museum— naturally,  perhaps,  a  little 
startled  at  any  one  professing  to  show  the 


public  something  not  to  be  found  in  our  great 
national  establishment — visits  the  "  new  trav- 
eller's "  exhibition,  and  sees  at  a  glance  how 
matters  really  stand.  With  the  feeling  that 
the  Geographical  Society  have  been  puffing 
their  hero  rather  too  much,  he  resolves  to 
"  take  him  down  a  peg,"  and  sets  to  work 
accordingly. 

This,  we  believe,  is  how  the  whole  contro- 
versy arose.  M.  Du  Chaillu  has  evidently 
the  best  of  it.  Though  the  value  of  his  dis- 
coveries, both  in  zoology  and  geograph}^,  have 
been  somewhat  overrated,  we  cannot  allow 
that  his  opponents  have  any  thing  like  proved 
the  truth  of  their  view  of  the  case,  which  is, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  to  put  it  short, 
that  M.  Du  Chaillu  is  an  impostor,  and  can- 
not "  be  believed  on  his  oath."  And  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  furious  attacks  made  against 
him  have  greatly  increased  the  sale  of  his 
book,  so  that  he  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
emerging  from  the  contest  not  only  without 
having  suffered  material  damage,  but  amply 
compensated  in  pocket  for  any  quantity  of 
dirt  that  may  be  left  sticking  to  him  at  the 
end  of  the  struggle. 


The  Value  of  Opposition.  —  When  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  of  Russia,  was  in  London, 
in  1814,  he  professed  to  be  pleased  with  every 
thing  English.  Even  the  House  of  Commons 
seemed  to  him  an  admirable  contrivance  of 
government.  The  only  improvement  he  could 
suggest,  after  attending  a  vehement  debate  in 
the  House,  was  this — that  however  excellent 
might  be  the  plan  of  having  both  sides  of 
every  question  presented  in  the  strongest  light, 
it  would  be  still  better  if  thg  opposition  would 
state  their  objections  to  government  measures 
to  the  Cabinet  instead  of  to  the  House,  thus 
giving  the  Government  the  benefit  of  their  ideas, 
and  avoiding  the  scandal  which  their  public  ex- 
pression might  occasion. 

This  bright  suggestion  of  the  autocrat^  was 
of  course  received  with  a  smile  which  even  cour- 
tesy could  not  suppress;  but  we  are  not  in- 
formed that  the  persons  to  whom  he  confided  his 
advice  attempted  to  enlighten  the  imperial  mind 
on  the  subject  of  the  English  constitution.  The 
remark  indicated  a  mental  incapacity  to  take  in 
the  idea  of  constitutional  government.  But  sim- 
ilar remarks  are  now  being  continually  made  in 
the  Uiiited  States.  Many  people  do  not  seem 
to  be  aware  that  opposition,  if  it  is  sometimes 
mischievous,  always  prevents  more  evils  than  it 
causes.    The  opposition  to  the  present  adminis- 


tration of  the  government,  especially  'that  which 
comes  from  a  portion  of  the  Republican  press, 
may  be  at  times  unjust  and  indefensible,  but  by 
exciting  suspicions  of  corruption  in  the  depart- 
ments, it  doubtless  does  much  to  prevent  its  oc- 
currence. During  the  present  year  money  is  to 
be  spent,  not  merely  by  millions,  but  by  hundreds 
of  millions,  and  nothing  but  the  watchfulness 
which  springs  both  from  good  and  bad  motives 
will  check  the  most  enormous  wastefulness  and 
peculation. 

Shakspeare  says,  "  Our  enemies  are  our  out- 
ward consciences  ;  "  and  the  enemies  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  in  Congress  and  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  press,  will  serve  to  supply  him  with 
that  very  important  faculty.  It  is  well  that 
such  an  officer  of  the  Government,  holding  as  he 
does  in  his  hand,  immense  patronage,  and  capa- 
ble of  making  the  fortunes  of  thousands  of  his 
political  friends,  should  have  his  acts  scrutinized 
with  the  sharp  and  relentless  operation  of  hatred. 
He  needs  an  outward  as  well  as  an  inward  con- 
science. Great  injustice  may  be  done  to  him, 
but  this  will  do  much  to  prevent  his  committing 
it,  or  allowing  it  to  be  committed.  His  bitterest 
enemies  will  thus  do  to  him  more  seiVice  than  his 
most  servile  puffers,  if  they  teach  him  to  act  in 
such  a  way,  that  when  the  war  is  over  his  de- 
partment will  be  found  able  to  stand  tlie  test  of 
the  severest  examination. — Transcript. 
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From  The  Examiner,  29  June. 

ME.  DALLAS  ON  ENGLAND'S  POLICY 

TOWAKDS  AMERICA. 
Our  kinsfolk  in  the  United  States  are  be- 
ginning to  recover  their  temper  ;  and,  as  the 
blinding  influence  of  passion  subsides,  they 
are  learning  to  appreciate  more  justly  the 
acts  of  our  Government  and  the  feelings  of 
our  people.  Last  week's  accounts  were  filled 
with  outbursts  of  explosive  rage  at  the  hos- 
tile intentions  said  to  have  been  betrayed  by 
England,  and  bitter  reproaches  suggested  by 
the  contrast  between  them  and  those  attrib- 
uted to  France.  The  tone  now  appears  to 
have  altogether  changed.  It  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  interim  that,  far  from  taking 
a  distinctive  line  more  favorable  than  ours, 
the  rule  laid  down  by  France  with  reference 
to  belligerent  rights  at  sea  is  somewhat  less 
stringent,  as  against  privateers,  than  that 
which  we  have  adopted.  While  British  ports 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  uncondi- 
tionally closed  against  prizes  made  by  either 
party,  whether  for  retention  or  sale  therein, 
French  ports  are  to  be  open  to  the  captors, 
for  refuge  or  to  refit,  for  twenty-four  hours ; 
but  no  longer.  Even  the  Neto  Yorlc  Herald 
is  fain  to  admit  that,  substantially,  the  pol- 
icy of  the  two  great  maritime  powers  of  Eu- 
rope is  the  same  ;  and  that  inasmuch  as  the 
South  has,  comparatively  speaking,  no  com- 
mercial marine  of  value  or  importance,  while 
the  trading  vessels  of  the  North  are  to  be 
found  in  every  sea,  the  stern  restrictions  thus 
imposed  on  the  use  of  privateering  generally 
amount  in  practice  to  a  most  efiective  declar- 
ation in  favor  of  the  Union. 

We  shall  hear  no  more,  therefore,'  of  the 
preposterous  charges  made  against  us  on  this 
head :  we  only  wish  we  could  cherish  the  hope 
that  the  discreditable  injustice  into  which  cer- 
tain of  our  American  friends  have  sufiered 
themselves  to  be  misled,  in  this  instance, 
would  serve  as  a  warning  against  precipitancy 
in  coming  to  uncharitable  opinions  regarding 
us  another  time.  It  is  really  too  absurd  to 
find  a  great  nation  perpetually  repeating  the 
same  childish  mistake  of  imputing  malig- 
nant jealousy  and  ill-will  to  its  nearest  rela- 
tive, best  customer,  and  most  sympathetic 
friend.  _  In  the  present  case  England  had  op- 
portunity of  inflicting  a  most  heavy  blow  and 
grievous  humiliation  on  her  suspicious  and 
irritable  daughter,  who  did  not  scruple  fran- 
tically to  charge  her  with  that  design.  But 
far  from  discovering  that  we  meditated  any 
purpose  of  the  kind,  America  is  now  obliged 
to  confess,  after  a  week  spent  in  hysterical 
abuse  and  menace,  that  what  she  took  so 
much  amiss  was  both  in  form  and  substance 
more  considerately  done  than  the  analogous 
treatment  she  received  from  France,  whom, 
for  perversity's  sake,  she  had  been  covering 


with  invidious  praise  ;  and  that,  practically, 
nothing  more  discreetly  or  distinctly  ser- 
viceable to  her  interests  could  have  been 
done. 

Mr.  Dallas  has,  we  find,  been  acting  the 
part  of  a  wise  and  honest  man,  since  his  re- 
turn from  England,  by  using  the  experience 
he  acquired  during  his  residence  here,  to  set 
his  countrymen  right  with  regard  to  the 
feelings  and  intentions  of  this  country.  The 
late  American  envoy  was  accredited  to  our 
Government  by  Mr.  Buchanan ;  and  his 
opinions  were  always  understood  to  have 
been  any  thing  but  hostile  to  the  legal  pre- 
tensions put  forward  in  Congress  by  the 
Southern  States.  But  like  General  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Everett,  when  driven  to  choose  a 
side,  he  has  promptly  and  unhesitatingly  de- 
clared for  the  maintenance  of  unity  and 
against  secession.  His  testimony,  therefore, 
given  to  his  Pennsylvanian  friends  respect- 
ing England  and  her  polity,  is,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  of  the  greatest  possible 
weight.  He  appears  to  have  made  good  use 
of  his  opportunities  of  observation  amongst 
us  when  he  says  that  the  British  people 
would  not,  and  the  British  Government  durst 
not,  lift  a  hand  openly  or  covertly  against 
the  great  commonwealth  of  the  West.  Mr. 
Dallas  thoroughly  comprehends  the  true 
motives  of  our  dignified  abstinence  from  in- 
termeddling in  an  essentially  domestic  quar- 
rel ;  but  he  anxiously  desires  to  disabuse  his 
over-susceptible  countrymen  of  the  perni- 
cious and  groundless  idea  that  there  lurks  at 
the  bottom  any  political  envy,  hatred,  mal- 
ice, or  uncharitableness.  A  government,  in- 
deed, which  exists  by  the  concurring  suffer- 
ance of  heterogeneous  sections  and  parties 
in  Parliament  is  obliged  to  walk  warily  where 
great  and  sensitive  interests  seem  to  be  in- 
volved ;  and  Mr.  Dallas  was  not,  perhaps, 
very  far  wrong  when  he  declared,  as  he  is 
reported  to  have  done  recently,  that  if  Lord 
Palmerston's  Cabinet  were  to  volunteer  any 
hasty  pledge  of  hostility  to  the  South,  such 
as  the  more  violent  journals  of  New  York 
and  Boston  called  for,  it  would  before  many 
weeks  have  a  new  combination  formed  for 
its  overthrow,  in  which  the  Lancashire  Cot- 
ton party  would  take  a  prominent  place. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  explenipoten- 
tiary  avows  his  strong  conviction,  that  were 
our  Government  suspected  of  departing  from 
the  strict  rule  of  neutrality  in  order  to  give 
aid  or  countenance  to  a  pro-slavery  war,  Ex- 
eter Hall  would  before  many  weeks  drive 
them  from  power.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Dallas 
says  enough  to  satisfy  every  reasonable  man 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  that  the  Eng- 
lish Government  and  the  English  people  are 
cordially  well  affected  towards  the  Union ; 
and,  though  he  is  too  sensible  and  too  sin- 
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cere  a  man  to  pretend  to  believe  that  we 
could  or  would  bind  ourselves  blindly  never 
to  recognize  any  other  state  of  political  re- 
lations than  that  which  has  hitherto  existed, 
— a  pledge  which  no  enlightened  or  patriotic 
government  in  the  world  ought  even  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  giving, — Mr.  Dallas 
reproves  calmly,  but  firmly,  the  unjust  sus- 
picions entertained  towards  us,  and  avows 
his  fixed  belief  that  at  heart  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  and  those  who  administer 
their  afiairs,  wish  only  for  America's  great- 
ness and  tranquillity. 


From  The  Economist,  29  June. 
AMERICA: 
IS  THE   SUCCESS  OF  THE   NORTH  POSSIBLE? 

The  virulent  and  utterly  unwarranted  and 
unexplained  irritation  against  England  man- 
ifested by  the  United  States  (or,  as  we  must 
now  call  them,  the  Federalists)  is  the  aston- 
ishment of  all  beholders.  It  is  not  confined 
to  one  party  or  to  one  class.  It  seems  to 
be  felt  equally  by  the  people,  by  the  press, 
by  the  Government,  by  the  diplomatists,  and 
(strange  to  say)  even  by  the  English  corre- 
spondents of  London  newspapers.  It  is  ex- 
pressed by  official  persons  in  most  unofficial 
language,  and  by  ordinary  men  in  wholly 
unmeasured  terms.  This  is  the  more  singu- 
lar, as  no  specific  ofience  is  assigned  as  the 
cause  of  all  this  boiling  indignation — no  as- 
signable ofience  of  any  sort,  in  fact,  having 
been  committed.  We  have,  on  the  contrary, 
most  scrupulously  and  anxiously,  abstained 
from  doing  or  saying  any  thing  which  it  was 
possible  to  avoid  doing  or  saying.  We  have, 
with  remarkable  delicacy  and  forbearance, 
declined  discussing  American  afiairs  in  Par- 
liament. We  have  given  utterance  to  a 
nearly  unanimous  sentiment  of  regret  at  the 
quarrel  between  parties  towards  both  of 
•whom  we  entertain  much  friendly  feeling, 
and  with  both  of  whom  we  have  always  en- 
deavored to  maintain  friendly  relations.  Be- 
yond this  we  have  literally  done  and  said 
nothing,  except  publicly  announcing  that  we 
should  recognize  the  exercise  of  the  usual 
belligerent  rights  by  the  seceding  states-r-a 
recognition  which  even  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment do  not  argue  that  we  could  have  re- 
fused to  eight  millions  of  organized  and 
self-governed  citizens,  and  which  that  Gov- 
ernment, now  that  the  war  has  actually  com- 
menced, finds  itself  practically  obliged  to 
recognize  also.  The  irritation,  however, 
though  quite  unwarranted,  is  not  unnatural ; 
and,  though  never  yet  explained  by  the 
Americans  themseJives,  is  in  truth  explicable 
enough.  It  is  caused  by  their  secret  convic- 
tion that  most  Englishmen  in  their  hearts 
believe  that  secession  cannot  be  prevented, 


and  that  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  is  an 
inevitable  and  accomplished  fact.  The 
Americans  really  believe  this  too — but  they 
cannot  bear  that  we  should  believe  it.  The 
thing  is  so  unwelcome  to  them,  even  in  idea, 
that  they  are  furious  with  all  wfio  so  much 
as  see  it  or  speak  of  it.  They  regard  it  as  a 
calamity  so  great,  a  humiliation  so  profound, 
that  they  cannot  forgive  us  for  admitting  it 
to  be  possible.  This  is  the  true  explanation 
of  their  unreasonable  anger.  They  can  give 
no  other,  and  they  shrink  from  putting  any 
thing  so  futile  and  pettish  into  plain  words. 
_  Now,  though  they  have  not  the  faintest 
right  or  reason  to  be  angry  with  us  for  en- 
tertaining the  conviction  they  attribute  to 
us,  they  are  quite  correct  in  supposing  that 
we  do  entertain  it.  We  do  believe  the  se- 
cession of  the  Slave  States  to  be  a  fait  ac- 
compli-— a  completed  and  irreversible  trans- 
action. We  believe  it  to  be  impossible 
now  for  the  North  to  lure  back  the  South 
into  the  Union  by  any  compromise,  or  to 
compel  them  back  by  any  force.  If  to  hold 
this  conviction  be  an  ofi'ence,  it  is  one  v/hich 
we  cannot  help  committing,  and  which  we 
must  proceed  to  justify. 

If  the  South  had  any  real  or  specific  griev- 
ances to  allege  against  the  North,  and  had 
seceded  on  the  ground  of  a  refusal  to  redress 
those  grievances,  it  might  be  possible  enough 
to  effect  a  compromise  and  to  negotiate  a 
reconciliation.  But  the  known  facts  of  the 
case  and  the  conduct  of  the  Southerners 
from  the  very  outset  have  negatived  any 
supposition  of  the  kind.  Every  act  and 
word — their  own  most  deliberate  avowals-— 
their  public  and  official  proceedings — all 
prove  in  the  plainest  manner  that  secession 
was  a  foregone  conclusion  the  moment  Mr. 
Lincoln's  election  was  certain ;  that  it  had 
been  resolved  upon  and  prepared  long  be- 
forehand, and  that  their  defeat  in  the  presi- 
dential contest  merely  determined  the  timey 
and  not  the  deed  itself.  The  North,  before 
its  passions  were  aroused,  offered  every  con- 
ceivable variety  of  terms,  short  of  actual 
surrender  at  discretion,  in  order  to  avert  the 
menaced  disruption.  The  Free  States  pro- 
posed plan  after  plan  of  compromise,  in- 
volving every  possible  concession — except 
the  giving  up  that  fair  share  of  control  over 
the  policy  of  the  Union  to  which  they  were 
strictly  entitled,  and  which  they  had  just  so 
hardly  won.  Every  proposal,  every  set  of 
terms,  was  scornfully  rejected  by  the  seces- 
sionists. Their  answer  was  uniform — -and 
uniformly  insolent  and  impatient.  It  was 
virtually :  "  We  want  severance,  not  recon- 
ciliation— we  want  decided  preponderance, 
not  fair  participation."  They  went  on  their 
own  way,  disdaining  even  to  listen  to  the 
almost  suppliant  remonstrances  and  propo- 
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sitions  of  the  North.  Is  it  probable,  is  it 
possible,  now,  when  the  passions  of  both 
sides  have  been  raised  to  the  highest  pitch 
by  mutual  invective  and  by  actual  bloodshed, 
that  the  Southerners  will  listen  to  the  terms 
they  scouted  a  few  months  ago, — or  that  the 
Northerners  will  offer  any  terms  half  as  lib- 
eral ?  People  will  do  many  things  to  avert 
a  breach  wliich  they  would  never  dream  of 
doing  to  repair  one- — especially  when  the 
repair  could  only  be  so  imperfect  and  so 
transient  as  it  would  be  in  the  present  case. 

But  the  Federalists  themselves  admit  that 
the  time  for  compromise  is  gone  by.  They 
are  now  as  little  inclined  for  it  as  their  an- 
tagonists. They  say  they  are  going  to  sub- 
due the  South — so  completely  to  defeat  them 
as  to  force  them  back  into  the  Union — and 
to  keep  them  in  it  by  compulsion  and  re- 
straint. This  achievement,  which  in  March 
their  own  chiefs  all  disclaimed  as  wild  and 
unattemptable,  they  have  now  worked  them- 
selves up  to  the  delusion  of  believing  prac- 
ticable and  within  easy  reach.  To  such  a 
point  has  fury  blinded  their  naturally  shrewd 
intelligence.  This,  then,  is  the  project  the 
feasibility  of  which  we  have  to  consider. 
We  appeal  to  the  map ;  we  remind  our  read- 
ers of  the  race. 

The  seceding  states  extend  from  the  North 
of  Virginia  to  the  South  of  Florida  and 
Texas,  over  fifteen  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
from  Missouri  to  North  Carolina,  over  twenty 
degrees  of  longitude.  This  enormous  space 
is  inhabited  by  a  rough,  scanty,  and  widely 
scattered  population,  and  contains  few  large 
towns.  A  traveller  marches  for  days,  and 
meets  only  occasional  shanties  and  log- 
houses.  Flying  columns  might  march  for 
days  and  meet  no  foe,  and  no  shelter.  The 
largest  army  would  be  a  mere  speck  in  such 
a  desert.  The  best-appointed  army,  with 
the  most  skilfully  organized  commissariat, 
might  be  in  despair  at  such  roads,  such  riv- 
ers, such  forests,  and  such  distances.  Clev- 
erly managed  guerilla  bands  might  harass  an 
army  of  any  size  and  any  quality  into  speedy 
ruin.^  What,  then,  would  become  of  such  a 
tniHtia  as  the  United  States  army  consists 
and  must  consist  of — nearly  all  ill-disciplined 
volunteers,  and  scantily  provided  with  the 
materiel  of  war?  It  is  obvious  that  any 
thing  like  a  conquest  by  land  of  such  a  coun- 
try it  is  mere  idleness  to  speak  of  The  Con- 
federate troops  might,  possibly  enough,  be 
defeated  on  the  plains  of  Virginia ;  but  when 
they  retired  South,  what  general  would  ven- 
ture to  pursue  them  ? 

Probably  the  more  rational  among  the 
Federalists  will  admit  all  this.  But  they  will 
say  :  "  That  is  not  our  plan,  nor  our  expec- 
tation. We  believe  that  the  secessionist 
jGoices  are  inferior  to  ours  j  that  they  cannot 


be  extensively  recruited ;  that  they  will  dis- 
perse, especially  after  disaster,  more  speedily 
and  more  certainly  than  our  volunteers  ;  and 
in  fact  will  soon  become  sick  of  the  contest. 
Moreover,  we  trust  mainly  to  our  blockade. 
By  shutting  up  all  the  ports,  we  shall  ruin 
the  planters — prevent  them  effectually  from 
buying  what  they  need  and  from  selling 
what  they  must  sell  in  order  to  raise  the  pur- 
chase money  —  and  in  six  months  compel 
them  to  surrender  at  discretion." 

W^ll :  we  will  suppose  them  to  be  as  suc- 
cessful in  dispersing  Southern  forces  and  in 
blockading  Southern  ports  as  they  expect 
to  be.  We  will  for  the  moment  put  aside 
the  two  possibilities  of  the  blockade  being 
evaded  by  a  fair  proportion  of  enterprising 
merchantmen,  or  raised  by  Confederate  pri- 
vateers and  cruisers, — even  if  no  other  con- 
tingencies should  interfere.  Is  it  so  certain 
that  mere  defeat  in  the  field  added  to  all  the 
inconveniences  and  privations  consequent 
on  an  interrupted  commerce  will  induce 
the  Southerners  to  confess  themselves  van- 
quished, and  submit  to  accept  terms  at  the 
dictation  of  the  conqueror  ?  Does  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  temper  of  the  South- 
erner— who  unites  %11  the  fiery  pride  of  a 
Frenclmian  with  all  the  stubborn  pride  of 
an  Englishman — believe  that  defeat  and  pri- 
vation will  do  more  than  envenom  and  ex- 
asperate the  strife  ?  Has  it  not  been  appar- 
ent from  the  very  beginning  of  the  dispute 
that  fanatical  passion  and  not  calculating 
sense  has  guided  the  whole  people  ;  and  that 
now  their  cause  has  become  elevated  in  their 
eyes  into  something  that  is  quite  patriotism 
and  almost  religion  ?  And  can  we  really 
believe  that  such  men  (who  are  to  be  counted 
by  millions),  because  they  can  only  sell  their 
cotton  and  buy  wine  and  tea  and  clothing  by 
driblets,  will  be  persuaded  to  re-enter  that 
Union  as  suppliant  and  defeated  rebels,  in 
which  they  refused  to  remain  unless  they 
could  wield  its  whole  power  and  monopolize 
its  whole  emoluments  ?  The  superior  might 
of  the  North  we  do  not  for  one  moment 
question :  they  have  a  vast  preponderance  in 
wealth,  in  numbers,  in  ships,  in  education ; 
they  are  as  brave,  more  intelligent,  and  may 
possess  or  create  as  able  leaders ; — and  all 
these  resources  will  tell  enormously  in  the 
long  run.  Certainly  at  last — possibly  even 
from  the  first — victory  and  success  will  in- 
cline to  their  side.  But  victory  is  not  con- 
quest ;  success  will  not  necessarily  entail  the 
enemy's  submission.  And  they  are  fight- 
ing, not  with  savage  Indians,  nor  with  fee- 
ble Mexicans,  but  with  Anglo-Saxons  as 
fierce,  as  obstinate,  and  as  untamable  as 
themselves.  Therefore,  granting  the  utmost 
that  can  be  alleged  as  to  the  difficulties  and 
the  poverty  of  the  South,  and  the  numbers 


the  strif?,  they  cannot  be  successful  in  their 
aim.  For  this  last  object,  they  must  compel 
eight  millions  of  free  men — trained  to  self- 
government  and  accustomed  to  regard  them- 
selves as  not  only  politically  independent 
but  politically  supreme — to  sue  for  peace, — 
and  to  sue  to  men  whom  they  have  habitu- 
ated themselves  to  look  down  upon  as  snobs 
and  vulgar  tradesmen,  whom  of  late  they 
have  begun  to  hate  with  a  familiar  bitter- 
ness, and  whom  they  will  detest  w"ith  tenfold 
animosity  when  the  humiliation  of  defeat 
rankles  in  their  bosoms.  Is  this  a  rational 
anticipation  ? 

There  is  another  and  very  serious  set  of 
^considerations  connected  with  this   subject, 
which  we  must  defer  till  next  week. 


From  The  Saturday  Review,  29  June. 
ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 
The  Americans  are  properly  solicitous  for 
the  good  opinion  of  foreigners,  especially  of 
Englishmen,  and  their  frequent  failure  to 
obtain  it  is  in  some  degree  attributable  to 
their  nervous  anxiety  for  success.  Respect, 
among  individuals  or  among  nations,  is  not 
to  be  extorted  by  defiant  boasting.  The 
politicians  of  the  United  States  generally 
open  their  communications  with  the  mother- 
country  by  an  announcement  that  any  hesi- 
tation in  complying  with  their  demands  will 
immediately  be  followed  by  war.  If  Eng- 
land is  passive  and  neutral,  they  exaggerate 
the  irritating  absence  of  sympathy  into  a 
wanton  and  jealous  animosity ;  and  as  they 
entertain  a  latent  suspicion  that  their  own 
menaces  may  be  lightly  esteemed,  they  po- 
litely allude  to  that  future  French  invasion 
which  they  suppose  to  be  always  looming  in 
English  imaginations.  The  chronic  annoy- 
ance and  disappointment  which  attend  their 
eccentric  methods  of  controversy  would  be 
wholly  avoided  if  American  speakers  and 
writers  would  try  the  experiment  of  demean- 
ing themselves  like  gentlemen.  Courtesy, 
self-respect,  and  decent  reserve  may  be  oc- 
casionally compatible  with  injustice,  but  they 
ensure  corresponding  deference  to  the  ex- 
ponents even  of  an  unsound  cause.  What- 
ever may  be  the  national  faults  of  Eng- 
lishmen in  their  dealings  with  continental 
foreigners,  they  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  pertinacious  tolerance  which  they 
habitually  feel  and  exhibit  towards  Ameri- 
cans. ^  From  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent crisis,  the  Government  and  the  country 
have  steadily  observed  the  rules,  not  only 
of  international  right,  but  of  scrupulous  del- 
icacy and  good-breeding.  The  press,  as  far 
as  it  has  taken  a  side  in  the  dispute,  has  al- 
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and  resources  of  the  North,  we  conceive  that   most  uniformly  advocated  the  claims  of  the 
though  the  Federalists  may  be  victorious  in  !  North  ;  the  Government  has  pronounced  an 

immutable  neutrality,  of  which  the  United 
States  reap  all  the  practical  benefit ;  and 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  have  firmly  re- 
fused to  engage  in  discussions  which  might 
aflbrd  an  opportunity  for  the  use  of  irritat- 
ing language.  In  return  for  conduct  which 
was  incomparably  more  respectful  than  ea- 
ger partisanship,  the  United  States  minister 
to  St.  Petersburg  thi*eatened  at  Paris  that 
France  should  sweep  England  from  the  face 
of  the  earth ;  and  all  the  public  writers  in 
the  Northern  States  season  incessant  vitu- , 
perations  of  England  with  preposterous  ex- 
pressions of  adulation  to  France,  which  are 
dictated  rather  by  a  desire  to  be  indirectly 
ofiensive  than  by  wanton  servility. 

Two  months  ago,  the  Southern  Confederacy 
seemed  to  be  practically  recognized  by  the 
Government  of  Washington,  and  the  osten- 
sible opinion  of  the  North  was  loudly  op- 
posed to  coercion.  When  a  vessel  loaded 
with  arms  for  the  secessionists  of  Charleston 
was  detained  by  the  Federal  authorities,  the 
present  mayor  of  New  York,  representing 
the  great  majority  of  the  city  population* 
loudly  expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  not 
the  power  to  liberate  the  sequestered  prop- 
erty by  force.  Mr.  Douglas  publicly  ap- 
plauded Mr.  Lincoln's  inaugural  address,  on 
the  ground  that  it  appeared  to  announce  a 
policy  of  peace.  The  present  United  States, 
minister  at  Lisbon  sent  private  information 
to  Charleston  that  the  Government  was 
about  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter. English  jDoliticians  could  not  but  see 
that  while  the  Southern  States  were  unani- 
mous, the  secession  was  almost  openly  ac- 
knowledged by  the  North  as  an  irrevocable 
event.  Nevertheless,  the  Government  and 
the  nation  waited  in  absolute  inaction  for 
the  independent  solution  of  an  exclusively 
domestic  problem.  The  same  attitude  has 
been  steadily  maintained  up  to  the  present 
time,  although  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
rendered  it  necessary  to  define  the  position 
of  English  subjects  to  both  the  belligerents. 
The  French  Government,  having  pursued 
precisely  the  same  course,  has  been  over- 
whelmed by  professions  of  exaggerated  grat- 
itude. England,  after  submitting  patiently 
to  torrents  of  unprovoked  abuse,  is  now  in- 
formed that  the  neutrality  which  can  no 
longer  be  denied  is  an  after-thought  sug- 
gested by  the  remonstrances  of  the  Ameri' 
can  press,  and  by  the  rude  impertinence 
which  the  New  York  papers  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Mr.  Adams.  It  is  fortunate  that 
England  is  not  as  thin-skinned  as  America  ; 
nor  can  it  be  denied  that  a  consciousness  of 
superior  calmness  and  good  sense  has  a  ten- 
dency to  soothe  the  temper.    There  are  many 
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more  pungent  provocations  than  volleys  of 
angry  scolding,  for  human  vanity  finds  a 
complacent  satisfaction  in  the  weakness  of 
wanton  assailants.  The  vulgarity  of  the 
New  York  Times  or  Herald  cannot  affect  the 
real  importance  of  the  issue  which  is  now 
about  to  be  tried  by  a  great  though  unso- 
phisticated nation.  There  is  something  lu- 
dicrous in  the  American  appetite  for  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world,  but  the  exertions  which 
the  people  are  making  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Union  are  extraordinary,  and  deserv- 
ing of  genuine  respect. 

Enormous  bragging  is  by  no  means  incon- 
sistent with  practical  vigor  and  efficiency. 
The  enlistments,  the  preparations  for  the 
campaign,  and  the  preliminary  skirmishes, 
are  recorded  with  an  emphasis  which  might 
become  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
glorious  revolution  in  a  South  American  Re- 
public. The  difference  consists  in  the  reality 
of  the  armaments  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  the  rational  adaptation  of  the  military  ar- 
rangements to  the  objects  to  which  they  are 
intended  to  accomplish.  Even  General  Scott, 
who  is  probably  a  sensible  old  soldier,  is 
compelled  to  satisfy  the  popular  love  of  gos- 
sip, by  promising  that  the  South  shall  be 
overrun  by  his  armies  within  a  definite 
period.  Mr.  Lincoln  professes  still  more 
sanguine  anticipations,  not  without  a  judi- 
cious regard  to  the  expediency  of  getting  sup- 
plies of  men  and  money  while  the  country 
is  in  a  humor  to  provide  them  without  stint. 
By  Christmas,  or  at  the  farthest  by  the  4th 
of  July,  1862,  every  rebel  is  to  be  hanged 
or  banished,  the  Union  party  in  the  South  is 
to  become  visible  and  supreme,  and  the  re- 
united states,  oblivious  both  of  their  quarrel 
and  of  its  causes,  are  thenceforward,  as  in  a 
fairy  tale,  "  to  live  happy  ever  after."  There 
is  no  harm  in  patriotic  anticipations  which, 
in  the  probable  contingency  of  their  failure, 
will  be  forgotten  before  they  are  falsified. 
The  Government  of  Washington,  compelled 
by  the  national  custom  to  think  in  public, 
probably  practises  a  prudent  mental  reser- 
vation. The  promise  of  subjugating  the 
Southern  States  will  be  fulfilled  in  a  partially 
non-natural  sense,  if  the  highlands  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee  are  conquered,  and  if 
Missouri  and  Kentucky  are  retained  within 
the  Union.  The  probability  or  possibility 
of  more  complete  success  requires  an  as- 
sumption which  would,  a  short  time  ago, 
have  given  mortal  offence  to  all  true  Ameri- 
cans. Foreigners  cannot  admit  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice  that  the  public  affairs  of  the 
Union  have,  during  all  living  memory,  been 
principally  conducted  by  a  cluster  of  fools 
and  cowards.  The  Confederate  States  con- 
tributed far  more  than  their  share  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  all  the  great  departments  j 
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and  all  their  senators,  all  their  representa- 
tives, the  majority  of  the  officers  in  the  United 
States  army,  and  the  ablest  officers  of  the 
United  States  navy  are  now  included  in  the 
compendious  list  of  rebels  who  are  to  be 
hung,  or  otherwise  annihilated,  in  a  twelve- 
month. Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  asso- 
ciates may  have  made  a  mistake,  but  the 
grossness  of  the  blunder  which  is  attributed 
to  them  by  their  enemies  is  inconceivable. 

There  seems  for  the  present  to  be  no  limit 
to  the  available  number  of  Northern  troops, 
and  in  a  few  months  a  powerful  force  may 
have  sufficiently  acquired  the  rudiments  of 
discipline.  It  is  not  equally  easy  to  learn 
the  trade  of  generalship,  although  Mr.  But- 
ler, who  was  a  civilian  until  Easter,  was,  be- 
fore his  check  at  Great  Bethel,  described  by 
eloquent  newswriters  in  his  character  of  a 
veteran  commander,  with  an  enthusiasn* 
which  might  have  been  called  forth  by  Marl- 
borough or  Turenne.  Two  or  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men  may  possibly  be  collected 
and  fed,  but  if  they  are  handled  by  amateur 
leaders  they  will  be  little  better  than  a  help- 
less mob.  General  Scott  is  probably  well 
aware  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  instruments, 
and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  he  has  no  in- 
tention of  venturing  either  on  a  battle  or  on 
a  distant  campaign.  If  the  enemy  can  be 
slowly  pressed  southward  by  a  concentration 
of  imposing  masses  in  their  front,  the  pop- 
ular voice  may  be  trusted  to  magnify  the  oc- 
cupation of  Richmond  into  a  glorious  and 
unparalleled  triumph.  More  ambitious  de- 
signs would  involve  dangers  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln and  his  advisers  must  comprehend, 
though  they  cannot  publicly  acknowledge 
their  imminence.  Little  or  nothing  is  known 
of  the  Confederate  policy,  except  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis  has  for  some  time  past  as- 
sumied  a  tone  of  scrupulous  moderation. 
With  General  Beauregard  he  has  arrived  at 
the  seat  of  war  in  Virginia,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  assembled  a  considerable  force  at  the 
railway  junction  at  Manassas.  It  will  be 
in  his  power  to  offer  battle  to  the  Federal 
army,  or,  at  his  discretion,  to  retire.  There 
are  no  materials  for  judging  whether  he  is 
likely  to  be  forced  into  action  by  the  fear  of 
internal  disaffection.  If  the  war  is  at  any 
time  carried  further  South,  the  Confederates 
will  always  be  able  to  outnumber  the  in- 
vaders ;  and  their  social  institutions,  not- 
withstanding the  dangers  which  they  involve, 
give  them  great  additional  facilities  for  mil- 
itary operations.  The  United  States  must 
recruit  either  from  the  Irish  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  or  from  farmers  and  mechanics  on 
whose  industry  the  welfare  of  the  community 
depends.  In  the  North  there  is  no  supple- 
mentary population  of  working  bees  to  main- 
tain their  rulers  during  their  absence  in  the 
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field.  The  Southern  chivalry,  as  they  call 
themselves,  like  their  feudal  prototypes  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  are  at  leisure  to  fight,  be- 
cause they  can  afford  to  be  idle.  The 
wealthier  community  is  better  able  to  main- 
tain a  standing  army;  but  if  the  war  is 
fought  out  by  military  forces  on  either  side, 
the  advantage  of  possessing  slaves  may  pos- 
sibly preponderate  over  the  superior  num- 
bers of  the  Northern  States.  For  the  pres- 
ent, bystanders  will  do  well  to  reserve  their 
prophecies,  notwithstanding  the  noisy  im- 
patience which  resents  the  delay  of  a  propi- 
tious response. 


From  The  London  Review,  29  June. 
THfi  UNREASONABLE  NORTH. 

The  people  and  press  of  the  Northern 
States  of  America  are  in  much  too  bad  a 
temper  to  listen  to  reason,  else  we  in  this 
country  might  well  ask  them  why  they  rage 
so  vehemently  against  us  ?  Every  fresh 
batch  of  letters  and  newspapers  that  reaches 
our  shores  brings  fiercer  invectives  against 
our  Government  for  its  wise  neutrality,  and 
new  incentives  to  war  against  our  sympa- 
thizing nation,  which  has  no  other  wish,  ob- 
ject, or  interest  in  the  matter  than  to  see 
immediate  peace  between  the  belligerents, 
either  as  portions  of  one  Republic,  as  before, 
or  as  two  separate  Confederacies.  And  al- 
though we  cannot  believe  that  the  people  of 
the  North  really  wish  for  a  war  with  Great 
Britain,  with  the  view  of  re-establishing  the 
Union,  yet,  knowing  as  much  as  we  do  of  the 
whole  course  of  the  domestic  politics  of  the 
Union,  from  the  days  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  to  those  of  Lincoln  and  Seward,  we 
find  much  reason  for  the  belief  that  the 
wicked  expedient  is  only  too  much  to  the 
taste  of  desperate  statesmanship  that  has 
hitherto  governed  the  Republic  in  its  external 
relations,  and  especially  towards  this  country. 

What  does  the  North  want  of  us  ?  It  is 
not  two  months  ago  since  Mr.  Seward  de- 
clared that  he  would  make  it  a  casus  belli 
if  any  European  Government — especially 
Great  Britain — interfered  in  the  dispute,  or 
offered  even  to  mediate.  Great  Britain, 
from  the  first,  resolved  to  hold  aloof,  and 
France  followed  the  prudent  example.  But 
the  North,  instead  of  being  grimly  satisfied, 
is  furiously  dissatisfied,  at  this  determina- 
tion of  the  European  powers  ;  and,  keeping 
entirely  silent  as  regards  France,  has  begun 
to  pour  out  such  vials  of  wrath  against  this 
country  for  its  non-interference,  as  very  seri- 
ously to  endanger  the  continuance  of  peace. 
In  short,  the  North  is  so  blinded  by  sudden 
rage,  as  to  be  utterly  unable  to  distinguish 
friend  from  foe;  and  its  rulers  are  mis- 
chievously endeavoring  to  turn  the  feeling 


into  "political  capital,"  with  the  view  of 
hiding  from  the  people  their  own  incapacity 
to  cope  with  the  dangers  that  have  beset  the 
Union,  and  that  have,  de facto,  made  an  end 
of  the  Republic.  Perhaps  the  madness 
will  be  of  short  duration.  It  is  earnestly  to 
be  hoped  that  it  may  speedily  burn  out  for 
the  sake  of  the  North  itself,  that  has  too 
noble  and  mighty  a  task  before  it,  to  justify 
its  digression  into  a  quarrel  with  this  or  any 
other  country — a  task  no  less  honorable 
and  difficult  than  that  of  building  up  a 
newer  and  freer  Republic  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  old — a  Republic  that  shall  not  have 
the  poison  of  negro  slavery  in  its  blood, 
and  that  shall  govern  itself  upon  those  prin- 
ciples of  common  sense  in  the  matter  of  trade 
and  intercourse  with  other  nations,  which 
have  regenerated  England,  and  are  begin- 
ning to  regenerate  the  old  and  all  but  effete 
monarchies  of  Europe,  and  to  give  them 
new  leases  of  power  and  prosperity. 

The  North  has  been  in  the  dark  altogether. 
It  has  nevei;  really  understood  the  South,  or 
its  own  position.  From  the  day  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  thirteen 
original  Colonies,  assembled  by  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Philadelphia,  until  the  memor- 
able day  when  South  Carolina  proved  that 
she  was  in  earnest  in  her  secession,  by  the 
attack  on  and  capture  of  Fort  Sumter, 
there  has  been  fatal  antagonism,  on  three 
essential  points  and  principles,  between  all 
the  states  and  people  of  the  Union.  Politi- 
cal antagonism,  social  antagonism,  and  com- 
mercial antagonism — every  one  of  them  in- 
creasing with  the  growth  of  the  Republic — 
have  driven  the  states  and  their  citizens  fur- 
ther and  further  from  each  other,  and  put 
such  a  moral  gulf  between  North  and  South 
as  to  render  the  duration  of  the  Union  a  mere 
question  of  time,  and  its  final  disruption  a 
political,  as  well  as  a  social  and  commercial 
necessity. 

The  political  antagonism  expressed  itself  in 
the  old  formula  of  state  rights  against  Fed- 
eral assumption.  The  one  principle  strove 
to  make  the  state  supreme  within  its  own 
borders,  and  to  reduce  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  a  shadow  except  in  its  intercourse 
with  foreigners.  The  other  strove  to  con- 
vert each  individual  state  into  a  mere  county, 
and  to  minimize  local  authority,  while  it 
maximized  the  central  power  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad.  These  two  rival  forces  have 
never  been  reconciled  or  made  to  cbhere, 
from  the  fii*st  day  of  the  Republic  to  its  last ; 
and  they  are  now  marshalled  in  hostile  ar- 
ray against  each  other  on  the  war-fields  of 
Virginia. 

The  social  antagonism  was  no  less  marked 
and  virulent  than  the  political,  and  expressed 
itself  by  the  rival  war-cries  of  slavery  and 
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anti-slavery.  This  antagonism  insinuated  i 
its  deadly  virus  into  all  the  relations  of  so-  i 
cial  life,  corrupted  even  the  pulpit  of  the  j 
South  caused  a  ruffianly  member  of  Congress  i 
to  assault  and  nearly  kill  an  illustrious  sen- 
ator in  the  Senate  House,  made  it  impera-  1 
tive  upon  the  members  of  the  general  as  well 
as  of  the  local  legislatures  to  vote  laws  with 
bowie-knives  and  revolvers  in  their  pockets 
in  order  to  protect  their  lives  and  persons 
from  the  murderous  assaults  of  brother  leg- 
islators who  differed  from  them  in  opinion 
on  this  all-important  question,  and  shut  up 
the  whole  of  the  slaveholding  states,  as  ef- 
fectually against  men  like  Mr.  Seward,  Mr. 
Charles  Sumner,  Mr.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Mr. 
Wendell  Phillips,  Mr.  Anson  Burlingame, 
and  the  late  Theodore  Parker,  as  Europeans 
were  shut  out  of  Japan.  No  prominent  ad- 
vocate of  the  freedom  of  the  slave  dared  at 
any  time,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  to 
show  himself  publicly  in  such  cities  as 
Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  or  New  Or- 
leans, or  even  at  such  inferior  places  as 
Vicksburgh  or  Memphis,  if  he  would  not  in- 
cur the  almost  certain  risk  of  being  tarred 
or  feathered,  if  not  assassinated.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  the  North  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  the  South,  and  that  little  knowl- 
edge was  rendered  less  by  a  jealous  censor- 
ship of  the  press,  which  prohibited  from  cir- 
culation in  the  South  all  books,  ncM'spapers, 
pamphlets,  lectures,  and  sermons,  that  were 
supposed  by  the  Southern  postmasters  or 
legislatures  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  hu- 
man liberty  that  Washington  and  Jefferson 
taught,  and  the  equality  before  God  and  Na- 
ture of  the  black  man  and  the  white,  which  is 
thoroughly  understood  and 
Europe. 

The  commercial  antagonism  was  quite  as 
clearly  marked  between  the  ill-mated  part- 
ners, as  the  political  and  the  social.  The 
South,  being  entirely  agricultural,  and  de- 
pending for  its  prosperity  on  the  rich  coun- 
tries of  Europe  that  needed  its  cotton,  sugar, 
rice,  and  tobacco,  was  naturally  in  favor  of 
a  tariff  that  should  encourage  its  trade  with 
England,  its  best  customer,  and  with  other 
states  of  the  Old  World,  that  could  ex- 
change commodity  for  commodity; — while 
the  North,  with  a  deplorable  ignorance  of 
true  commercial  principles,  and  with  a  stupid 
jealousy  of  British  manufacturers,  set  itself 
systematically  to  work,  to  tax  the  unwilling 
South  for  the  benefit  of  the  mill-owners  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  ironmasters  of  Penn- 
sylvania— enhancing  the  price  of  every  ar- 
ticle of  clothing  worn  by  gentleman  or  lady, 
by  free  man  or  by  slave ;  and  of  every  agri- 
cultural implement  used  in  the  farm  or  the 
plantation.    And,  worse  than  all,  at  the  very 


recognized 
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moment  that  the  Southern  representatives, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  were 
withdrawing  themselves  from  Washington, 
and  leaving  the  halls  of  the  Legislature  to 
the  all  but  undisputed  possession  of  the 
Northern  members,  they  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  incensing  the  South  still  further, 
by  passing  a  tariff  more  stringent  than  had 
ever  before  been  proposed ; — a  tariff  that 
virtually  prohibited  the  importation  from 
Europe  of  many  articles  of  first  necessity, 
and  that  would  have  forced  the  South,  had 
it  submitted  to  the  infliction,  to  pay  for 
wearing  apparel  and  the  tools  of  agriculture, 
about  four  times  as  much  as  those  articles 
were  fairly  worth  in  the  open  markets  of  the 
world. 

Any  one  of  these  sources  of  dispute  and 
ill-will  would  have  been  enough  to  try  the 
stability  and  flexibility  of  the  Union;  but 
when  all  three  came  into  operation  at  once, 
every  one  of  them  embittered  and  aggra- 
vated, and  brought  to  bursting-point,  by  a 
long  course  of  envenomed  discussion,  it  was 
not  at  all  wonderful  that  the  cry  of  secession 
was  raised.  Though  all  the  world  thought 
the  South  was  mad  to  break  up  such  a  con- 
federacy as  Washington  had  founded,  it  acted 
with  such  cool  deliberation  and  determina- 
tion, and  proved  itself  so  thoroughly  in  ear- 
nest in  all  that  it  did,  said,  and  planned, 
as  to  render  it  obvious  that  its  madness  was 
not  without  method,  and  that  having  gone 
50  far,  nothing  short  of  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion would  bring  it  back.  But  the  North 
was  never  able  to  see  an  inch  before  its  nose 
in  the  whole  business.  It  disbelieved  in  the 
reality  of  Southern  discontent,  and  thought 
it  could  be  coaxed  to  return  by  some  new 
concessions  on  the  subject  of  slavery — con- 
cessions that  would  have  been  highly  dam- 
aging to  the  North,  if  the  South  liad  been 
politic  enough  to  accept  them.  It  floundered 
from  the  blunder  of  contempt  into  the  still 
greater  blunder  of  unreasoning  violence, 
unable  to  see  or  understand  that  the  con- 
quest of  the  South,  were  it  possible,  would 
destroy  the  Republic  quite  as  eS'ectually  as 
the  secession,  or  to  open  its  eyes  to  the  great 
career  among  the  nations  that  would  lie  be- 
fore the  remnant  of  the  Union,  if  once  it 
were  freed  of  slavery,  and  all  the  fatal  in- 
fection with  which  such  an  institution  must 
of  necessity  afflict  the  body  politic  of  any 
community. 

We  prefer  believing  that  the  North,  in 
showing  itself  so  truculent  against  England, 
for  the  offence  of  viewing  the  case  dispas- 
sionately, is  blinded  by  its  rage  against  the 
South,  and  not  that  it  has  assumed  the  an- 
ger, and  is  ready  to  go  to  war  with  us,  with 
the  object  of  preserving  a  Union  that  other- 
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wise  it  imagines  to  be  doomed.  On  the  first 
supposition*"we  may  trust  to  the  healing  in- 
fluence of  time  to.  bring  it  to  that  wiser  and 
cooler  frame  of  mind,  when  it  will  distin- 
guish friends  from  foes,  and  when  it  will 
acknowledge  that  England  has  no  other  de- 
sire than  to  see  both  of  them  happy  and 


prosperous.  On  the  second  supposition  we 
can  but  denounce  the  wickedness  of  such  a 
policy,  and  express  our  earnest  hope,  as  Avell 
as  our  firm  conviction,  that  it  will  utterly 
fail  of  its  mark,  and  perhaps  bring  about  a 
second  and  still  more  deplorable  and  dam- 
aging disruption  oa  the  heels  of  the  first. 


Polly  the  Porter. — The  Messager  du  Nbrd 
states  that  on  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  line 
the  Directors,  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of 
the  porters  to  call  out  the  names  of  the  stations, 
have  placed  parrots  at  those  points,  and  that  the 
well-tutored  birds  shriek  out  the  necessary  in- 
formation, to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  travel- 
lers. A  contemporary  affects  to  discredit  the 
staternent,  but  Mr.  Punch  believes  that  it  is  per- 
fectly correct,  except  that  the  employment  of 
the  parrots  was  not  rendered  necessary '  by  the 
neglect  of  the  porters,  but  by  their  inability  to 
make  their  provincial  utterances  comprehended 
by  educated  travellers.  The  same  inconven- 
ience is  felt  in  Yorkshire,  Lancasliire,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  other  semi-civilized  regions,  and  Mr. 
Punch  is  happy  to  hear  that  the  Directors  on 
most  of  the  lines  have  resolved  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  same  way  as  the  Scotch  authorities 
have  done.  A  large  and  choice  assortment  of 
gray  parrots  is  now  being  trained  at  the  Geo- 
graphical Society's  house,  and  as  soon  as  the 
birds  are  sufficiently  apt,  they  will  be  placed 
upon  the  varipus  stations.  They  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  present  porters,  who  will  yelp,  clip, 
scream,  grunt,  and  make  the  other  noises  com- 
prehensible by  the  inhabitants  of  the  localities, 
while  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Christian  traveller, 
the  accomplished  parrot  will  politely  and  dis- 
tinctly state,  in  p]nglish,  the  name  of  the  station 
at  which  the  train  may  be  stopping.  A  brute 
of  Mr.  Punch's  acquaintance  (a  hateful  brute) 
adds  that  this  finding  employment  for  parrots  is 
a  logical  consequence  of  the  new  system  of 
creating  occupation  for — but,  no.  Punch  will  be 
hanged  if  he  writes  a  word  against  women. — 
Punch. 


Affairs  at  West  Point. — The  Board, 
which  has  just  closed  its  session,  recommended 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  cadets.  The  max- 
imum number  that  can  now  be  admitted,  is  two 
hundred  and  seventy-three,  while  the  barracks 
to  the  buildings  are  capable  of  accommodating 
four  hundred.  Although,  in  the  last  forty-nine 
years,  the  population  of  the  country  has  been 
multiplied  fourfold,  the  legal  number  of  cadets 


admissible  into  the  academy  has  been  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  but  twenty-three.  The  com- 
plement in  1812  was  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  visitors,  therefore,  recommend  that  the 
corps  be  raised  to  four  hundred  cadets,  that  each 
United  States  Senator,  and  each  United  States 
Representative,  be  allowed,  respectively,  to  nom- 
inate one,  and  that  the  remainder  be  appointed 
by  the  President  at  his  discretion. 

Another  and  quite  important  suggestion  of 
the  late  Board  is,  that  the  cadets  be  hereafter 
taught  the  use  of  the  telegraph,  so  as  to  become 
practical  operators.  The  course  of  study  now 
covers  a  period  of  five  years.  It  is  proposed  to 
reduce  it  to  four  years,  which  was  the  term  orig- 
inally adopted.  The  graduation  of  t^/o  classes 
this  year,  the  fourth  and  fifth,  will  create  a  laro-o 
number  of  vacancies,  and  will  considerably  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  class  which  will  enter  upon 
its  studies  this  summer.  In  the  whole  corps 
there  remains  but  thirteen  cadets  from  the  South, 
and  but  one  of  these  is  from  the  Cotton  States. ' 


A  Compliment  to  the  North. — The  Sa- 
vannah Republican  says,  "  In  times  of  great  pub- 
lic excitement  a  great  many  stories  are  invented 
in  both  sections  with  the  view  of  adding  to  the 
public  irritation.  Of  this  class  is  the  statement, 
generally  believed,  that  it  is  unsafe  for  a  citizen 
of  the  Confederate  States  to  put  his  feet  on  tiie 
soil  of  the  enemy.  This  is  not  true.  Of  course 
it  is  advisable  and  best  in  times  like  tliese  for 
Southern  men  to  remain  at  home,  but  in  cases 
where  their  families  are  at  the  North,  and  they 
desire  to  bring  them  home,  or  in  any  other  ur- 
gent tiecessity,  we  have  no  doubt  of  their  ability 
to  go  and  return  with  perfect  safety.  The  only 
condition  is,  attend  to  your  own  business,  and 
leave  the  affairs  of  others  alone.  We  know  a 
number  of  gentlemen  of  this  state,  some  of 
them  of  this  city,  Avho  have  recently  gone  North 
and  returned  without  the  slightest  molestation. 
We  yesterday  saw  a  letter  from  a  resident  of 
Savannah  now  in  New  York,  in  which  he  ex- 
presses his  astonishment  at  the  respect  with 
which  he  is  everywhere  treated,  after  all  the 
bloodthirsty  stories  he  had  read  in  the  news- 
papers." 
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PARTING  HYMN. 

BY   OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

"Dundee." 

Father  of  Mercies,  Heavenly  Friend, 

We  seek  thy  gracious  throne ; 
To  thee  our  faltering  prayers  ascend, 

Our  fainting  hearts  are  known ! 

From  blasts  that  chill,  from  suns  that  smite, 

From  every  plague  that  harms  ; 
In  camp  and  march,  in  siege  and  fight, 

Protect  our  men-at-arms ! 

Though  from  our  darkened  lives  they  take 

What  makes  our  life  most  dear, 
We  yield  them  for  their  country's  sake 

With  no  relenting  tear. 

Our  blood  their  flowing  veins  will  shed, 
Their  wounds  our  breasts  will  share  j 

Oh,  save  us  from  the  woes  we  dread, 
Or  grant  us  strength  to  bear ! 

Let  each  unhallowed  cause  that  brings 

The  stern  destroyer  cease, 
Thy  flaming  angel  fold  his  wings. 

And  seraphs  whisper  Peace ! 

Thine  are  the  sceptre  and  the  sword. 
Stretch  forth  thy  mighty  hand, — 

Reign  thou  our  kingless  nation's  Lord, 
Rule  thou  our  throneless  land  ! 

— Atlantic  Monthly. 


TWO  MOODS. 

BY  WILLIAM  ALLINGHAM, 
I. 

Slow  drags  this  dreary  season ; 

Tlie  earth  a  lump  of  lead  ; 
The  vacant  skies,  blue  skies  or  brown, 

Bereft  of  joy  and  hope. 

I  cannot  tind  a  reason 

To  wish  I  were  not  dead, — 
Unfastened  and  let  slide,  gone  down 

A  dump  and  dusky  slope. 
I  recognize  the  look  of  care 
In  every  face ;  for  now  I  share 
What  makes  a  foreliead  wrinkles  wear, 

And  sets  a  mouth  to  mope. 

A  sombre  languid  yearning 

For  .silence  and  the  dark  : 
Shall  wish,  or  fear,  or  wisest  word. 

Arouse  me  any  more? 

Wliat  profits  book-leaf  turning  ? 

Or  prudent  care  and  cark? 
Or  folly's  drama,  seen  and  heard 

And  acted  as  before  ? 
No  comfort  for  the  dismal  day; 
It  cannot  weep,  or  work,  or  pray ; 
A  useless  pauper,  tiiin  and  gray. 

With  no  good  thing  in  store. 


II. 

What  lifts  me  and  lightens  ? 

Enriches  and  brightens^ 
The  day,  the  mere  day,  the  most  marvellous 
dayl 

Oh,  joy,  that  it's  mine  I 

An  invisible  wine 
Pours  quick  through  my  spirit ;  and  Heaven  ia 

benign, 
And  the  earth  full  of  wonders,  and  both  of  them 
mine, — 

What  first  shall  I  do,  shall  I  say  ? 
See  the  bareheaded  frolicsome  babes  as  they  run 
Go  skipping  from  right  foot  to  left  foot  in  fun, — 

'Tis  the  pleasure  of  living ; 

Too  long  I've  o'erlook  it. 

In  sulk  and  misgiving. 

And  lunatic  fret ; 

But  it  wakes  in  me  yet 

Though  the  world  lias  rebuked  it : 
Oh,  city  and  country !    Oh,  landscape  and  stm ! 

Air  cloudy  and  breezy. 

And  stars,  every  one ! 

Gay  voices  of  children  ! 

All  duties  grown  easy, 

All  truths  unbewild'ring, 
Since  life,  life  immortal,  is  clearly  begun ! 


NATIONAL  HYMN. 

Nation  of  nations,  whom  God  has  brought  forth 
From  the  East  and  the  West,  the  South  and  the 

Nortli, 
From  great  persecutions  to  this  land  ye  came. 
For  freedom  to  worship  his  glorious  Name. 
Say  !  shall  our  nation  forever  endure, 
Glorious  and  happy  and  peaceful  and  pure? 

We've  not  forgotten  whose  hand  gave  us  this — 
The  national  freedom — the  national  bliss — 
The  prosperous  years  of  our  wide-spreading 

thrift. 
We  know  by  their  blessedness  they  are  God's 
gift. 
'Tis  he  made  our  nation  so  long  to  endure. 
Glorious  and  happy  and  peaceful  and  pure. 

Ruler  of  nations  !  before  thee  we  bow. 

Thou  didst  exalt  us,  and  thou  bringest  low ; 

Purge  us  with  trials  and  we  shall  be  clean  : 

Wash  us  completely  from  national  sin. 
Then  shall  our  nation  forever  endure, 
Glorious  and  happy  and  peaceful  and  pure. 

Blest  'mong  the  nations  our  Union  shall  stand, 
Though  chastened  betimes,  yet  upheld  by  God's 

hand ; 
Her  virtues  exalted,  and  still  shall  sheHbe 
"  The  land  of  the  brave  and  the  home  of  the 
free." 
Thus  shall  our  nation  forever  endure. 
Glorious  and  happj'  and  peaceful  and  pure. 

R.  T.  T. 


JOHN    jay's    oration. 


THE  GREAT   CONSPIRACY,  AND  ENG- 
LAND'S NEUTRALITY 

AN     ADDRESS    DELIVERED    AT    MX.    KISCO,    NEW 
YORK,  ON  THE  4tH  OF  JULY,  1861,  THE  86th 
ANNIVERSARY   OF  AMERICAN  INDE- 
PENDENCE, BY  JOHN  JAY,  ESQ. 

My  Fellow- Countrymen : — We  have  as- 
sembled to  celebrate  the  eighty-sixth  birthday 
of  American  Independence,  and  we  come  to- 
gether under  circumstances  that  seem  to 
make  us  contemporaries  and  co-actors,  as  it 
were,  with  our  fathers  of  the  Revolution. 
The  crisis  which  they  met,  and  which  their 
heroism  decided  after  a  seven  years'  war 
with  Great  Britain,  again  meets  us  face  to 
face.  The  early  scenes  of  their  struggle  for 
constitutional  liberty  have  found  in  our  re- 
cent experience  a  historical  parallel  of  even 
chronological  exactness. 

The  blood  of  Massachusetts,  shed  at  Lex- 
ington on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  was  not 
shed  more  gloriously  than  that  of  the  sons 
of  the  same  old  commonwealth,  who,  march- 
ing by  our  national  highway  to  the  defence 
of  our  common  capital,  were  slain  at  Balti- 
more on  the  19th  of  April,  1861. 

The  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere,  famed 
in  history  and  song,  rousing  the  sleepers  as 
he  passed  to  hasten  to  defend  their  country, 
created  no  deeper  emotion  among  the  col- 
onists of  that  day  than  did  our  electric  wires 
flashing  far  and  wide  the  news  of  the  assault 
on  Sumter,  and  the  massacre  at  Baltimore, 
and  thrilling  with  a  simultaneous  burst  of 
sympathy  the  loyal  heart  of  the  American 
people. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  Congress 
that  met  in  the  state-house  at  Philadelphia 
approved  the  solemn  instrument  that  de- 
clared the  independence  of  the  American 
colonies,  and  announced  to  the  world  the 
birth  of  a  nation.  Eighty-five  years  have 
rolled  by ;  the  actors  in  that  eventful  scene 
have  long  since  gone  to  their  graves  ;  their 
names  belong  to  history;  their  sons  have 
grown  to  manhood  and  age  and  have  fol- 
lowed them  to  the  unseen  world  ;  and  we  of 
the  third  and  fourth  generation  occupy  the 
stage  they  trod,  and  represent  the  nationality 
which  then  was  born.  Eighty-five  years  of 
almost  uninterrupted  prosperity  and  unex- 
ampled growth  !  eighty-five  years  of  culture 
and  experience  in  a  century  of  progress  such 
as  the  Avorld  has  never  seen  before  !  eighty- 
five  years  of  thoughtful  reflection  on  the 
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character  of  the  men  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  our  national  glory  and  of  the  broad  prin- 
ciples of  right  on  which  they  based  the  edi- 
fice of  American  freedom  ! 

Those  years  have  passed ;  their  results  are 
written  on  the  map  of  America,  on  the  page 
of  history,  and  to-day,  the  4th  of  July,  1861, 
the  American  Congress  convenes  again  at 
the  call  of  the  President  at  the  capital  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Washington,  to  meet  the 
question,  whether  the  republic  is  to  be  main- 
tained in  its  integrity  with  the  Constitution 
proclaimed  by  Washington,  based  on  the 
will  of  the  majority,  or  whether  it  is  to  be 
sundered  and  shattered  by  a  defeated  faction 
that  sets  at  defiance  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  would  trample  the  Constitution  in  the 
dust. 

If  ever  the  spirits  of  the  departed  are  per- 
mitted to  revisit  the  scenes  they  loved,  and 
hover  like  angels  around  the  steps  of  their 
successors,  we  may  suppose  that  Hancock 
and  the  Adamses,  Sherman  and  Wolcott, 
Carroll  and  Livingston,  Jefierson  and  Frank- 
lin, Robert  and  Lewis  Morris,  Wilson  and 
Rush,  and  all  their  noble  compeers,  look 
down  from  heaven  in  this  hour  upon  the 
Congress  at  Washington ;  and  God  grant 
that  the  sturdy  spirit  which  inspired  the  first 
Congress  may  equally  inspire  the  last ! 

"  Whatever  may  be  our  fate,"  said  John 
Adams,  with  prophetic  vision,  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Declaration,  "  be  assured  that  this 
Declaration  will  stand.  It  may  cost  treasure 
and  it  may  cost  blood,  but  it  will  richly  com- 
pensate for  both.  Through  the  thick  gloom 
of  the  present  I  see  the  brightness  of  the  fu- 
ture as  the  sun  in  heaven.  We  shall  make 
this  a  glorious,  an  immortal  day.  When  we 
are  in  our  graves  our  children  will  honor  it. 
Tiiey  will  celebrate  it  with  thanksgiving,  with 
festivities,  with  bonfires,  with  illuminations. 
On  its  annual  return  they  will  shed  tears,  not 
of  subjection  and  slavery,  not  of  agony  and  dis- 
tress, but  of  exultation,  of  gratitude  and  of  joy. 
Sir,  before  God,  I  believe  the  hour  is  come : 
all  that  I  have,  all  that  I  am,  all  that  I  hope 
for  in  this  life,  I  am  now  ready  here  to  stake 
upon  it,  and  I  leave  ofi*  as  I  began,  that  live 
or  die,  sink  or  swim,  survive  or  perish,  I  am 
for  the  Declaration.  It  is  my  living  senti- 
ment, and  by  the  blessing  of  God  it  shall  be 
my  dying  sentiment — Independence  now,  and 
independence  forever ! " 

The  integrity  and  independence   of   our 
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country  arc  again  in  peril,  and  to-day  the  is- 
sue is  with  us.  We  come  together  now,  not 
as  in  past  years,  to  rejoice  over  a  national 
domain  boundless  in  extent,  peopled  by  coun- 
trymen differing  it  may  be  in  their  views  and 
institutions,  but  united  in  loyalty  and  affec- 
tion, at  peace  in  their  own  borders,  and  with 
the  great  arm  of  the  Union  protecting  its  citi- 
zens alike  on  sea  or  land,  at  home  or  in  for- 
eijrn  climes.  But  we  meet  in  sadness  to  over- 
look  a  divided  nation,  and  to  listen  to  the 
tramp  of  martial  forces  larger  than  ever  be- 
fore trod  the  soil  of  America :  the  one  army 
bearing  proudly  aloft  the  stars  and  stripes, 
and  keeping  step  to  the  music  of  the  Union ; 
the  other  grasping  the  banner  of  rebellion 
and  the  black  flag  of  piracy,  proclaiming  death 
to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  and  ruin 
to  the  commerce  of  the  republic. 

Several  states,  about  one-fourth  of  our 
whole  number,  profess  to  have  resumed  their 
sovereignty  and  seceded^  as  they  term  it,  from 
the  Federal  Union  ;  and  certain  persons  pro- 
fessing to  act  in  their  name,  have  extempor- 
ized what  they  call  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
elected  a  President,  Jefferson  Davis,  and  a 
Vice-President,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  or- 
ganized an  army,  [ssued  letters  of  marque, 
and  declared  war  on  the  people  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States :  and  they 
have  publicly  announced,  through  Walker, 
the  Secretary  of  Davis,  their  intention  of 
speedily  seizing  our  capital  at  Washington, 
with  its  national  archives  and  muniments  of 
title. 

To  meet  the  rebel  force  arrayed  against  the 
capital,  President  Lincoln  has  called  upon 
the  loyal  states,  and  at  the  word,  fresh  from 
the  plough,  the  loom,  and  the  work-shop,  fresh 
from  college  seats  and  the  professor's  chair, 
from  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  counting- 
house,  fresh  from  every  department  of  Ameri- 
can industry,  the  army  of  the  Union  is  in  the 
field,  and  the  world  awaits  the  impending 
crisis.  Europe  looks  on  with  undisguised  and 
wondering  interest,  and  while  France  and 
Germany  seem  instinctively  to  appreciate  our 
situation,  the  British  Cabinet  and  the  British 
press  have  strangely  blundered,  and  have 
muttered  something  we  do  not  understand, 
about  "rights  of  belligerents,"  "a  wicked 
war,"  and  the  "bursting  of  the  bubble  of  de- 
mocracy." 

Such,  in  brief,  is  our  position  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  this  day  is  destined  to  be  mem- 


orable— perhaps  as  memorable  in  history  as" 
that  which  we  have  met  to  celebrate.  The 
action  of  the  Congress  now  assembled  will 
decide  whether  the  national  independence  es- 
tablished ap;ainst  the  united  strength  of  the 
British  empire  in  '76  is  to  fall  ignominiously 
before  the  attacks  of  a  rebel  minority  of  our 
own  countrymen  in  '61. 

It  is  to  decide  the  question  whether  in  the 
next  century  our  descendants  shall  refer  to 
the  4th  of  July  as  the  forgotten  birthday  of; 
an  extinct  republic,  or  whether,  when  we 
shall  sleep  Avith  our  fathers  and  our  children 
shall  slumber  by  our  side,  their  grandsons 
shall  n^et  as  we  do  this  day  to  bless  our  mem- 
ories as  we  bless  those  of  our  Revolutionary 
sires :  to  spread  to  the  breeze  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific,  on  every  hill-side  and  in 
every  valley,  the  flag  of  our  Union,  the  stars 
and  stripes  that  we  so  proudly  love,  and  join 
their  voices  in  swelling  the  cry  of  Adams — 
"  Independence  now,  and  independence  for- 
ever ! " 

While  the  great  issue,  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  American  experiment,  the  continuance 
ofour  Union  or  its  disintegration,  rests  im- 
mediately with  the  President  and  with  Con- 
gress, it  rests  in  an  almost  equal  degree  upon 
each  one  of  us.  The  American  people  are  at 
once  citizens  and  sovereigns — the  fountain 
and  source  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
land,  and  to  us,  the  people,  will  our  servants 
in  Congress  naturally  and  properly  look  for 
guidance  in  this  extremity.  Already  have 
you  seen  how  fairly  an  honest  executive  rep- 
resents the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  his 
countrymen,  availing  himself  of  their  coun- 
sels, gathering  strength  from  their  energy  and 
determination,  and  so  directing  the  Govern- 
ment that  its  action  keeps  time  to  the  beating 
of  the  national  pulse.  Already  in  response 
to  the  nation's  call  has  the  national  Govern- 
ment arisen  in  gigantic  strength  from  the 
depths  of  imbecility  to  which  it  had  fallen,  to 
a  position  of  grandeur,  dignity,  and  power, 
which  has  silenced  the  half-uttered  sarcasms 
of  European  declaimers  about  the  internal 
weakness  of  popular  institutions. 

Most  of  you — perhaps  all  of  you — have 
made  up  your  minds  deliberately,  intelli- 
gently, and  dispassionately  in  regard  to 
your  duty,  and  it  is  a  general  and  proper  sen- 
timent among  us  that  this  is  a  time  for  en- 
ergetic action,  not  for  discussion.  But  still 
as  I  am  here,  honored  by  your  appointment 
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to  say  something  befitting  the  occasion,  I 
think  you  will  permit  me,  if  indeed  you  do 
not  regard  it  as  my  especial  province,  to  speak 
frankly  of  our  present  duty ; — to  say  some- 
thing of  the  great  theme  which  engrosses 
the  nation ;  of  which  we  think  when  we  rise 
in  the  morning  and  when  we  retire  at  night, 
as  we  go  to  our  work  and  return  to  our 
meals,  when  we  open  the  morning  paper  for 
news  and  close  it  for  reflection,  when  we 
kneel  at  the  family  altar  and  by  our  own 
bedsides — the  one  great  overwhelming  sub- 
ject, the  issue  of  this  rebellion,  the  destiny  of 
our  country. 

REVOLUTIONARY  SIEMORIES  OF  WEST- 
CHESTER. 

I  can  speak  to  you  about  it  more  famil- 
iarly, perhaps,  than  I  should  speak  to 
strangers,  for  you  are  familiar  with  the 
whole  matter ;  you  know  by  heart  the  his- 
tory of  the  Revolutionary  War  in  which  the 
county  of  Vv'^estchester  bore  from  the  be- 
ginning so  prominent  a  part ;  and  from  boy- 
hood our  thoughts  and  associations  have 
been  intimately  connected  with  the  facts  of 
i©ur  colonial  dependence  and  the  incidents 
that  marked  the  struggle  by  which  that  de- 
pendence was  at  length  terminated.  Let 
me  refer  for  an  instant  to  some  of  the  local 
memories  which  linger  all  around  us.  On 
the  angle  of  Connecticut  which  juts  into  the 
State  of  New  York,  close  by  this  town  of 
Newcastle,  stands  the  boundary  rock,  still 
bearing  the  initials  "  G.  R.,'' brief  memento 
of  King  George  III.,  whose  sovereignty 
over  our  fathers,  loyal  subjects  though  they 
were,  and  backed  as  was  the  crown  by  the 
armies  of  Great  Britain,  faded  before  the 
steadfastness  of  their  resistance  to  uncon- 
stitutional usurpation. 

New  York  in  '76  being  selected  by  the 
British  as  the  centre  of  their  operations, 
commanding,  as  they  did,  the  Hudson  River, 
and  acting  in  connection  with  a  force  from 
Canada,  their  march  into  Westchester  was 
designed  to  control  the  two  principal  routes 
to  New  England,  by  the  way  of  Rye  and 
Bedford,  and  so  cut  off  the  American  army 
from  its  eastern  supplies.  Washington, 
penetrating  their  designs,  skilfully  con- 
ducted his  forces  northwardly  from  King's 
Bridge,  moving  in  a  line  parallel  with  the 
British,  keeping  a  little  in  advance,  facing 
them  constantly  with  the  Bronx  in  his  front. 


the  banks  of  the  stream  being  fortified  in 
convenient  places. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  battle  of 
White  Plains  on  the  28th  October,  1776, 
where  Alexander  Hamilton  distinguished 
himself  as  a  captain  of  artillery,  nor  of  the 
heights  of  Newcastle,  to  which  Washington 
repaired  after  the  battle.  At  Bedford, 
where  we  hold  our  farms  under  Indian  titles, 
bearing  the  mark  of  Katonah  Sagamore, 
that  were  confirmed  by  patent  of  Queen 
Anne,  somef  houses  were  burned  in  '79  by 
Lieut.-Colonel  Tarlton,  heading  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Queen's  Rangers,  as  .related  in 
his  despatch  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton.  At 
Poundridge  and  Hitching's  Corner  occurred 
bloody  skirmishes.  Then,  there  are  near 
by  us  Mile-square,  where  the  Americans 
kept  a  strong  guard ;  Pine's  Bridge,  which 
served  as  the  principal  communication  be- 
tween the  hostile  lines,  and  where  Enoch 
Crosby,  the  Westchester  spy — known  to  all 
readers  of  our  great  novelist  as  Harvey 
Birch — commenced  his  career  of  secret  ser- 
vice ;  King's  Bridge,  the  barrier  of  the 
British  lines  on  the  Harlem  River,  com- 
manded in  New  York  by  Lord  Cathcart, 
where  the  Cowboys  made  their  rendezvous 
when  they  had  plundered  the  surround- 
ing lakes,  and  where  a  battle  was  fought 
between  the  Continentals  and  the  Hessians. 
Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  "  neutral  ground," 
as  portrayed  by  Fenimore  Cooper,  extend- 
ing to  the  Groton,  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
Northcastle  and  Salem,  connected  with  the 
sod  drama  of  Andre,  and  the  till  recently 
unsurpassed  treason  of  Arnold,  all  abound 
with  Revolutionary  incidents ;  not  forget- 
ting Valentine's  Hill  at  Mile-square,  where 
Washington  was  encamped  in  '76,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Erskine  in  '78,  and  where  in  '82,  as 
Mr.  Bolton  tells  us,  a  grand  foray  w^as  made 
with  some  six  thousand  men  by  Sir  Guy 
Carleton  in  person,  attended  among  other 
officers  of  note  by  the  young  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence, afterwards  William  the  Fourth. 

Dwelling  as  you  do  amid  scenes  so  sug- 
gestive, there  should  be  no  traitors  in 
Westchester,  unless  indeed  they  are  the 
descendants  of  the  Cowboys  and  Skinners, 
those  pests  of  the  Revolution,  who  were  at 
once  selfish,  treacherous,  cowardly,  and 
cruel ;  and  if  any  traitors  should  again  be 
found  in  our  borders — men  ready  for  their 
own  selfish  interests  to  betray  either  the  na- 
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tional  principles  or  the  national  integrity 
that  our  fathers  bought  for  us  at  so  great  a 
price,  do  not  forget  to  remind  them  that  the 
"  Cowboy  oak  "  yet  stands  near  Yonkers, 
on  which  their  traitorous  ancestors  were 
suspended  with  "  a  short  shrift  and  a  sure 
cord ;  "  and  that  equally  patriotic  oaks  in 
every  part  of  Westchester  send  forth  their 
broad  arms  ready  to  perform  for  our  country, 
should  its  safety  at  any  time  unhappily  de- 
mand it,  the  same  excellent  service. 

UNCONSTITUTIONALITY  OF  Sl^CESSION. 

You  are  familiar  also  with  the  history  of 
our  Constitution,  and  with  those  marked  lines 
of  distinction  between  the  authority  of  the 
states  and  that  of  the  Federal  Government, 
which  to  some  of  the  statesmen  and  authors 
of  England  seem  so  difficult  of  comprehension, 
and  in  regard  to  which,  perhaps  naturally 
enough,  they  occasionally  fall  into  blunders, 
which  unfortunately  are  not  always  as  harm- 
less as  the  droll  liberties  they  are  accustomed 
to  take  with  our  history,  our  geography,  and 
our  nomenclature. 

If  ever  the  constitutional  history  of  Amer- 
ica shall  receive  in  the  education  of  English 
gentlemen  a  tithe  of  the  attention  bestowed 
on  the  constitutions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or 
a  share  of  that  devoted  to  the  fabulous  heroes, 
the  gods,  and  goddesses  of  classic  mythology, 
the  Britibh.senate  may  occasionally  find  a  fa- 
miliarity with  our  institutions  of  no  slight 
value,  especially  if  it  shall  save  them  from 
rashly  interrupting  the  cordial  friendship  of  a 
kindred  people. 

The  universality  of  such  knowledge  here, 
makes  us  perhaps  more  ready  to  remark  the 
want  of  It  In  foreign  critics.  Dr.  Franklin 
said  during  the  last  century,  and  the  progress 
of  education  and  improvements  In  our  news- 
papers have  made  the  remark  more  true  of 
the  present  than  of  the  past, — "  We  are  more 
thoroughly  an  enlightened  people  with  regard 
to  our  political  Interests,  than  perhaps  any 
other  under  heaven." 

You  remember  that  In  1774  the  members 
of  the  first  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  on  be- 
half of  the  colonies  which  they  represented, 
entered  into  certain  articles  of  association 
*'  under  tlie  sacred  ties  of  virtue,  honor,  and 
love  of  country."  That  In  1778  the  states 
united  In  a  confederacy,  or  what  they  called 
"  a  firm  league  of  friendship  with  each  other," 
tinder  the  title  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
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under  this  league  made  by  the  states  they 
continued  until  1789,  when,  "  In  order  to  form 
a  more  perfect  union  " — not  the  states — but 
"  We  the  people  of  the  United  States "  or- 
dained and  established  the  present  Federal 
Constitution.  You  remember  that  from  the 
date  of  the  peace  in  '83,  when  we  were  a 
mere  league  of  petty  sovereignties,  we  sank 
rapidly,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Motley,  whose 
conclusive  essay  In  The  London  Times  has  en- 
lightened Europe,  "  Into  a  condition  of  utter 
Impotence,  imbecility,  and  anarchy,"  which 
continued  until  we  were  rescued  from  it  by 
"  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States," 
which  made  us  In  every  sense,  one  nation — 
with  one  supreme  Government,  although  for 
convenience,  we  retained  the  plural  title  un- 
der which  we  had  achieved  our  independence 
of  "  The  United  States." 

Any  argument,  therefore,  addressed  to  you 
upon  the  constitutional  right,  alleged  by  the 
rebels,  of  a  state  to  secede  from  the  Union, 
would  be  quite  superfluous.  Men  hare  been 
allowed  to  talk  of  state  sovereignty  as  it  liked 
them,  because  ours  is  a  free  country,  and,  in 
ordinary  times,  the  utmost  liberty  of  speech 
is  permissible,  but  the  doctrine  has  not  even 
a  respectable  foothold.  Washington,  as  If 
foreseeing  the  evil  It  has  assisted  to  brinjj 
forth,  denounced  It  as  "  that  monster,  state 
sovereignty."  Webster  and  Jackson  success- 
ively demolished  it,  and  the  argument  now 
insolently  advanced  by  leaders  of  the  rebel 
states,  that,  in  seceding  from  the  Union  and 
seizing  Its  property,  they  are  only  exercising 
their  reserved  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, Is  one  which  to  every  Intelligent  and 
loyal  American  carries  with  it  Its  own  refu- 
tation. 

The  man  who  attaches  to  It  the  weight  of 
a  feather,  is  either  singularly  ignorant  of 
American  history,  or  his  reasoning  powers  are 
hopelessly  perverted. 

FALSE  PRETENCES  OF  THE  REBELS. 

The  rebels,  despite  their  pretended  plea  of 
constitutional  right,  virtually  admit  its  ground- 
lessness, and  fall  back  on  the  right  of  revo- 
lution. That  Is  a  right  which  no  American 
can  deny,  when  the  causes  of  justification 
are  sufficient.  The  simple  cry  of  rebel 
and  revolutionist  has  no  terror  for  us  who 
remember  that  Washington  and  our  ances- 
tors occupied  the  position  of  both  the  one  and 
the  other. 
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All  then  depends  upon  the  reality  and  suf- 
ficiency of  the  assigned  causes  of  this  attempt 
at  revolution.  Are  they  such  as  to  justify 
the  effort  to  break  in  pieces  the  American 
Union?  to  destroy  this  last  experiment  of 
popular  government  ? 

The  argument  offered  by  the  Insurrection- 
ists and  their  friends  to  show  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  loyal  states  should 
quietly  allow  them  to  depart  and  form  a  sep- 
arate confederacy  are  these  : — 

That  the  rebellion  or  revolution  is  the  act 
of  the  people  of  those  states  exercising  their 
sovereign  will. 

That  they  have  been  compelled  to  this  step 
in  self-defence  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, and  the  refusal  of  certain  Northern 
States  to  fulfil  the  constitutional  obligation  of 
returning  fu";itive  slaves. 

That  the  present  position  of  the  rebels,  and 
the  fact  of  their  having  ousted  the  Federal 
Government  from  its  forts  and  other  property, 
exhibit  their  strength,  make  the  revolution 
an  accomplished  fact,  and  render  the  attempt 
to  subjugate  the  Southern  people  utterly 
hopeless. 

That  even  if  they  were  subjugated,  harmo- 
nious feeling  could  never  be  restored,  and  that 
for  these  reasons,  and  especially  the  last,  a 
war  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Union 
would  be  alike  wicked  and  foolish. 

These,  I  believe,  are  their  strong  points 
fairly  stated,  and  I  will  briefly  state  some  of 
the  grounds  on  which  we  believe  them  to  be, 
one  and  all,  erroneous  and  delusive. 

SECESSION  NOT  A  MOVEMENT  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fact  is  clear  that  the 
rebellion  at  the  South  was  not  in  its  incep- 
tion like  the  rebellion  of  the  American  col- 
onies— a  calm,  deliberate,  determined  move- 
ment of  the  people ;  but  that  it  was  a 
conspiracy  originating  with  a  few  ambitious 
politicians,  and  was  by  them  suddenly  pre- 
cipitated upon  the  people,  whose  right  to 
pass  upon  their  acts  of  secession  has  been 
purposely,  systematically,  and  practically 
denied.  **  There  is,"  said  Webster,  and  his 
words  were  never  before  so  fearfully  illus- 
trated,— "  no  usurpation  so  dangerous  as 
that  which  comes  in  the  borrowed  name  of 
the  people  ;  which,  calling  itself  their  ser- 
vant, exercises  their  power  without  legal 
right  or  constitutional  sanction." 

You  all  remember  the  stern  rebukes  ut- 
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tered  by  the  Southern  press  of  the  rash  pre- 
cipitancy of  South  Carolina,  and  the  efforts 
made  by  their  prominent  statesmen,  among 
whom  Mr.  Stephens  was  one,  to  stay  the 
efforts  of  the  rebel  leaders  to  plunge  the 
South  into  rebellion.  Even  after  several 
states  had  by  their  conventions — and  the 
convention  of  Louisiana  was  elected  by  a 
minority  of  the  people — ^been  declared  out 
of  the  Union  ;  and  after  delegates  from  those 
conventions  had  met  in  Congress  at  Mont- 
gomery, and  extemporized  their  new  Con- 
federacy, the  bolder  part  of  the  Southern 
press  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the  usur- 
pation. 

The  Augusta  Chronicle  and  Sentinel-—^ 
leading  paper  of  Georgia — openly  declared 
that  the  result  had  been  produced  by 
"  wheedling,  coaxing,  and  bullying,  and  all 
the  arts  of  deception."    It  said  : — 

"  We  know  as  well  as  any  one  living  that 
the  whole  movement  for  secession  and  the 
formation  of  a  new  Government,  so  far  at 
least  as  Georgia  is  concerned,  proceeded 
only  on  a  quasi  consent  of  the  people,  and 
was  pushed  through  under  circumstances  of 
great  excitement  and  frenzy  by  a  fictitious 
majority."  And  then  passing  to  the  Mont- 
gomery Congress,  it  added  : — 

"The  Georgia  Convention  and  the  Con- 
federate Congress  have  gone  forward  in  their 
tV'ork,  as  none  can  deny,  without  explicit  and 
direct  authority  from  the  people."  ..."  It 
is  time  that  this  assumption  of  power  should 
cease,  and  that  the  people  should  be  heard. 
Sooner  or  later  they  must  be  heard.  .  .  . 
Before  the  convention  assumes  to  ratify  the 
permanent  Constitution,  let  them  submit  it 
to  a  vote  of  the  people  ;  or  else,  let  us  have 
an  election  for  a  new  convention.  For  union 
— for  harmony — for  strength — we  ask  this 
simple  act  of  justice." 

Simple  justice  was  not  the  aim  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis  and  his  co-conspirators.  To  this 
day  the  people  of  the  South  have  been  al- 
lowed no  opportunity  of  passing  upon  the 
profoundest  question  that  can  affect  a  nation 
— the  preservation  or  overthrow  of  its  insti- 
tutions ;  and  the  rebel  government  is  a 
usurpation  of  the  grossest  kind,  not  only 
against  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
their  sovereign  capacity,  but  against  the 
people  of  the  states  in  whose  name  it  as- 
sumes to  act,  and  by  whose  will  it  pretends 
to  have  begn  established. 
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A  CONSPIRACY   OF    LOXG    YEARS. 

The  declaration,  so  solemnly  made  by  the 
seceding  conventions,  appealing  to  the  world 
for  the  justice  of  their  cause,  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's election,  the  non-execution  of  the  fu- 
gitive-slave law,  and  the  personal-liberty 
laws  of  Northern  States  compelled  them  to 
separate  from  a  government  that  threatened 
their  dearest  rights,  is  equally  disproven  out 
of  their  own  mouth.  Listen  to  the  follow- 
ing utterances  from  the  very  leaders  of  the 
rebellion : — 

Mr.  Rhett  said:  "  The  secession  of  South 
Carolina  is  not  the  event  of  a  day.  It  is 
not  any  thing  produced  by  Mr.  Lincoln  or 
by  the  non-execution  of  the  fugitive- slave 
law.  It  is  a  matter  which  has  been  gather- 
ing head  for  years." 

Mr.  Parker. — "  It  is  no  spasmodic  effort 
that  has  come  suddenly  upon  us,  but  it  has 
been  gradually  culminating  for  a  long  series 
of  years." 

Mr.  Keitt. — "  I  have  been  engaged  in 
this  movement  ever  since  I  entered  political 
Hfe." 

Mr.  Ixglis. — "  Most  of  us  have  had  this 
matter  under  consideration  for  the  last 
twenty  years." 

That  these  declarations  had  a  broad  basis 
of  truth,  and  that  a  plot  to  destroy  the  Union 
has  been  hatching  for  a  long  period  and  has 
been  deferred  only  until  a  convenient  oppor*- 
tunity,  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  speculation. 
The  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  the 
cause  but  only  the  occasion.  Mr.  Everett, 
in  a  recent  letter,  said  that  he  was  "  well 
aware,  partly  from  facts  within  his  personal 
knowledge,  that  leading  Southern  politicians 
had  for  thirty  years  been  resolved  to  break 
up  the  Union  as  soon  as  they  ceased  to  con- 
trol the  United  States  Government,  and  that 
the  slavery  question  was  but  a  pretext  for 
keeping  up  agitation  and  rallying  at  the 
South." 

The  BicJimond  Enquirer,  in  1856,  de- 
clared, "  K  Fremont  is  elected,  the  Union 
Trill  not  last  an  hour  after  Mr.  Pierce's  term 
expires,"  and  a  careful  examination  will 
show  that  from  the  attempt  at  nullification 
by  South  Carolina  in  1832,  which  was  de- 
feated by  the  stern  determination  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson  that  the  "Union  must  and 
shall  be  preserved,"  a  sentiment  that  was 
enthusiastically  responded  to  by  the  coun- 
try at  large,  the  design  has  been  secretly 
cherished,  by  a  knot  of  conspirators  at  the 


South,  of  destroying  the  Union  whenever 
the  men  entertaining  this  design  should  no 
longer  be  able  to  control  its  Government. 
So  long  as  they  could  enjoy  its  honors  and 
emoluments,  and  use  its  prestige,  its  treas- 
ury, its  army,  and  its  navy  for  their  own 
purposes,  they  were  content  that  it  should 
stand ;  but  the  moment  these  were  wrested 
from  their  grasp  by  the  will  of  the  people, 
that  moment  the  Union  was  to  be  destroyed. 

So  long  ago  as  the  year  1799,  Judge 
Marshall,  in  a  letter  to  Washington,  dated 
at  Richmond,  remarked : — 

"  To  me  it  seems  that  there  are  men  who 
will  hold  power  by  any  means  rather  than 
not  hold  it,  and  who  would  prefer  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union  to  the  continuance  of  an 
administration  not  of  their  own  party."  And 
Mr.  Stephens  declared  in  regard  to  the  pres- 
ent conspiracy,  that  the  ambition  of  disap- 
pointed office-seekers  constituted  *'a  great 
part  of  the  trouble." 

General  Jackson,  after  the  South  Carolina 
rebellion  of  1832  was  suppressed,  foretold 
its  attempted  revival  at  no  distant  period, 
remarking  that  "  the  first  time  the  pretence 
was  the  tariff,  and  the  next  it  would  be  the 
negro  question." 

In  1836,  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  political 
novel  called  the  "Partisan  Leader"  was 
published  by  Professor  Beverly  Tucker  of 
William  and  Mary  College,  in  Virginia.  It 
excited  no  sensation  then,  but  it  possesses 
a  singular  interest  now.  It  proceeds  upon 
the  theory  that  the  events  it  describes  as 
then  happening  would  happen  twenty  years 
after,  that  is,  in  1856,  when  Fremont  would 
have  probably  been  elected  but  for  the  frauds 
in  Pennsylvania ;  and  it  gives,  with  singular 
accuracy,  the  programme  of  the  conspiracy 
which  is  now  in  progress.  The  author  de- 
scribes the  Southern  States  as  seceding  "by 
a  movement  nearly  simultaneous,"  and  im- 
mediately forming  a  Southern  Confederacy. 
Let  me  quote  a  single  paragraph : — 

"  The  suddenness  of  these  measures  was 
less  remarkable  than  the  prudence  with 
which  they  had  been  conducted.  The  two 
together  left  little  doubt  that  there  had  been 
a  preconcert  among  the  leading  men  of  the 
several  states,  arranging  previously  what 
should  be  done.  .  .  .  Nor  was  it  confined 
to  the  seceding  states  alone.  In  Virginia 
also  there  were  men  who  entered  into  the 
same  views.  .  .  .  Not  only  had  they  sketched 
provisionally  the  plan  of  a  Southern  Confed- 
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eracy,  but  they  had  taken  measures  to  reg- 
ulate their  relations  with  foreign  powers." 

What  a  flood  of  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
conspiracy  by  these  few  words  from  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  conspirators,  who  seems 
to  have  anticipated  in  part  the  role  to  be 
played  by  his  own  State  of  Virginia. 

There  being  indications  of  her  ultimate 
accession  to  the  Confederacy,  the  author 
says: — 

"  The  leading  men  *  referred  to '  had  de- 
termined to  wait  for  her  no  longer,  but  to 
proceed  to  the  execution  of  their  plans,  leav- 
ing her  to  follow." 

Could  the  acute -novelist  have  anticipated 
the  proceedings  of  the  pseudo  peace  con- 
vention and  the  conduct  of  Western  traitors, 
headed  by  ex-President  Tyler,  and  an  ex- 
Governor  Wise,  he  might  have  eulogized 
the  leaders  of  the  Ancient  Dominion  for 
their  treacherous  skill  in  deluding  the  coun- 
try with  schemes  of  compromise  while  the 
preparations  of  the  rebels  were  advancing 
to  completion. 

Mr,  Everett,  who  was  a  warm  advocate  for 
the  Peace  Convention,  has  told  us  that  **  those 
conciliatory  demonstrations  had  no  effect  in 
staying  the  progress  of  secession,  because 
the  leaders  of  that  revolution  were  deter- 
mined not  to  be  satisfied." 

In  reference  to  the  measures  referred  to 
by  Professor  Tucker,  looking  toward  the  re- 
lations of  the  new  Confederacy  with  foreign 
powers,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  allude  to  a 
recent  statement  that  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn a  plan  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
and  the  formation  of  a  great  slaveholding 
power,"  was  presented  by  his  friends  to  Lord 
Aberdeen,  and  that  some  words  attributed 
to  that  statesman  are  supposed  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  hopes  of  British  sympathy  in 
which  Southern  politicians  have  so  fre- 
quently indulged.  It  is  said  on  high  au- 
thority that  at  different  times,  and  especially 
in  1851,  these  projects  have  been  broached 
to  members  of  the  British  Ministry,  and  that 
on  that  occasion  they  were  disclosed  by  Lord 
Palmerston  to  our  minister,  Mr.  Abbott  Law- 
rence, and  that  the  Southern  commissioners, 
disheartened  by  the  coolness  with  which  their 
overtures  were  received,  and  also  by  the  fate 
of  the  Lopez  expedition,  returned  discom- 
fited to  the  United  States. 

In  1857,  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia  announced 


as  a  fact,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  the 
British  Government  had  changed  its  opinion 
on  the  slavery  question,  but  an  early  occa- 
sion was  taken  by  that  Government  to  con- 
tradict the  assertion  of  Mr.  Mason,  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  declaring  that  he  was  instructed  by 
her  majesty's  ministers  to  do  so.  * 
I     Blind  as  we  have  all  been  to  the  catastro- 
i  phe  that  awaited  us,  unconscious  as  were  the 
I  people,  both  at  the  North  and  at  the  South, 
I  of  this  preconcert  among  a  few  leaders  in  the 
difi'erent  states,  we   can  now  trace,  step  by 
step,  the  progress  of  the  conspiracy,  and  read 
j  the  history  of  the  last  thirty  years  without 
j  an  interpreter  ;  we  can  understand  the  mo- 
tive of  the  Texan  rebellion,  the  war  with 

■  Mexico,  the  persistent  efforts  to  secure  Cuba, 
the  filibustering  expeditions  to  Central  Amer- 

\  ica,  and  the  determination  to  re-open  the 
African   slave  trade.      We  can  appreciate, 

,  too,  the  caution  with  which  the  plan  of  the 
rebellion  was  concealed,  and  especially  the 
adroitness  with  which  the  people  were  al- 
lowed no  time  for  reflection,  no  opportunity 

■  for  action,  their  consent  assumed  on  the  plea 
of  necessary  haste,  and  the  acts  of  secession 
pushed  through  the  conventions,  as  charged 
by  the  Georgian  editor,  with  no  regard  to 
popular  rights  and  under  circumstances  of 
excitement  and  frenzy,  by  fictitious  majori- 

;  ties. 

The  doctrine  of  secession,  earnestly  as  it 
had  been  advocated,  failed  to  convince  the 
.  capitalists,  the  planters,  and  the  common- 
sense  statesmen  of  the  South — even  in  South 
Carolina. 

A  few  years  since,  Mr.  Boyce  of  that  state,, 
late  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  an  address  to  the  people,  after  show- 
ing that  by  secession  they  would  lose  the 
vitality  of  a  state,  that  they  would  exist  only 
by  tolerance,  a  painful  and  humiliating  spec- 
tacle, that  it  would  involve  a  sacrifice  of  the 
present,  without  in  anywise  gaining  in  the  fu- 
ture, emphatically  declared,  "  Such  is  the  in- 
tensity of  my  conviction  on  the  subject,  that 
if  secession  should  take  place,  of  which  I 
;  have  no  idea,  for  I  cannot  believe  in  such 
'  stupendous  madness,  I  shall  consider  the  in- 
!  stitution  of  slavery  as  doomed,  and  that  the 
I  great  God  in  our  blindness  has  made  us  the 
instrument  of  its  destruction." 

*  See  a  letter  dated  London,  December  10, 1858, 
published  and  endorsed  by  the  Commercial  Adver* 
tiser,  January  30, 1861. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  AlrEX*  H.  STEPHENS. 

Even  so  late  as  the  autumn  of  1860,  and 
after  the  presidential  election  that  announced 
the  defeat  of  the  slave-power  which  had  so 
long  ruled  the  country,  the  leading  men  of 
the  South  who  had  not  been  in  the  plot  bat^ 
tied  manfully  against  it.  On  the  14th  of 
November  last,  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Georgia, 
now  the  Vice-President  of  the  rebel  Confed- 
eracy, delivered  a  long  and  able  speech  in 
the  Georgia  House  of  Representatives,  in 
which,  in  answer  to  the  question  whether 
the  Southern  States  should  secede  in  conse- 
quence of  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  he  said  : — 

"  My  countrymen,  I  tell  you  frankly,  can- 
didly, and  earnestly,  that  I  do  not  think  that 
they  ought." 

Reminding  them  of  the  sacred  obligation 
resting  on  them  to  be  true  to  their  national 
engagements,  he  exclaimed, — 

"  If  the  Republic  is  to  go  down,  let  us  be 
found  to  the  last  moment  standing  on  the 
deck,  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  waving  over  our  heads."  And  this 
sentiment  wa«  greeted  with  applause. 

He  expressed  his  belief  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  do  nothing  to  jeopard  their  safety  or 
security,  and  showed  them  the  wisdom  of  our 
system  with  its  ch^ks  and  guards.  He  re- 
minded them  that  the  President  was  power- 
less unless  backed  by  Congress — that  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  largely  against 
him,  and  that  there  would  be  a  majority  of 
four  against  him  in  the  Senate,  and  referring 
to  a  remark  that  no  Georgian,  who  was  true 
to  his  state,  could  consistently  hold  oflfice 
under  Mr.  Lincoln,  reminded  them  that  such 
office  could  be  honorably  held,  for  it  would 
be  conferred  by  the  approval  of  a  Democratic 
Senate — and  this  exposition  was  received 
with  "  prolonged  applause." 

Mr.  Stephens  frankly  avowed  that  he  would 
never  submit  to  any  Republican  aggression 
on  their  constitutional  rights  to  preserve  the 
Union,  but  insisted  that  ail  their  rights  could 
be  secured  in  the  Union,  and  emphatically 
declared,  "  That  this  Government  of  our 
fathers,  with  all  its  defects,  comes  nearer 
the  objects  of  all  good  Governments  than 
any  other  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  my  set- 
tled conviction."  ..."  Have  we  not  at  the 
South,  as  well  as  at  the  North,  grown  great, 
prosperous,  and  happy  under  its  operation  ? 
Has  any  part  of  the  world  ever  shown  such 
rapid  progress  in  the  development  of  wealth, , 


and  all  the  material  'resources  of  national 
power  and  greatness,  as  the  Southern  States 
have  under  the  General  Government,  not- 
withstanding all  its  defects  ?  " 

Mr.  Stephens  then,  with  philosophic  skill, 
showed  that  the  institutions  of  a  people  con- 
stitute the  matrix  from  which  spring  all  their 
characteristics  of  development  and  greatness. 
"  Look,"  he  said,  "  at  Greece.  There  is  the 
same  fertile  soil,  the  same  blue  sky,  the  same 
inlets  and  harbors,  the  same  ^gean,  the  same 
Olympus ;  there  is  the  same  land  where  Ho- 
mer sang,  where  Pericles  spoke ;  it  is  the 
same  old  Greece— but  it  is  living  Greece  no 
more."  He  pictured  its  ruin  of  art  and  civ- 
ilization, and  traced  that  ruin  to  the  down- 
fall of  their  institutions.  He  drew  the  same 
lesson  from  Italy  and  Rome,  once  mistress 
of  the  world,  and  solemniv  warned  them 
that  where  liberty  is  once  destroyed,  it  may 
never  return  again. 

Coming  back  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  he 
referred  to  the  anxiety  of  many  there  in  1850 
to  secede  from  the  Union — and  showed  that 
since  1850  the  material  wealth  of  Georgia, 
as  a  member  of  the  Union,  had  nearly,  if  not 
quite  doubled. 

He  spoke  of  the  prosperity  in  agriculture, 
commerce,  art,  science,  and  every  depart- 
ment of  education,  physical  and  mental,  and 
warned  them  against  listening  to  the  like 
temptation  as  that  offered'  to  our  progenitors 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden — when  they  were  led 
to  believe  that  they  would  become  as  gods, 
and  yielding  in  an  evil  hour  saw  only  their 
own  nakedness. 

"  I  look,"  he  said,  "  upon  this  country,  with 
its  institutions,  as  the  Eden  of  the  world,  the 
paradise  of  the  universe.  It  may  be  that 
out  of  it  we  may  become  greater  and  more 
prosperous ;  but  I  am  candid  and  sincere  in 
telling  you,  that  I  fear  if  we  rashly  evince 
passion  and  without  sufficient  cause  shall  take 
that  step,  that  instead  of  becoming  greater 
or  more  peaceful,  prosperous,  and  happy — 
instead  of  becoming  gods,  we  will  become 
demons,  and  at  no  distant  day  commence  cut- 
ting one  another's  throats." 

There,  my  countrymen,  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Vice-President  of  the  rebel 
Confederacy,  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Stephens, 
like  our  progenitors  of  whom  he  spoke, 
yielded  to  temptation  and  became  a  chief 
abettor  of  the  scheme  of  ruin  which  he  so 
strongly  deprecated,  detracts   nothing  from 
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the  value  of  this  remarkable  speech.  His 
treachery  proves  only  his  own  weakness ;  it 
impeaches  neither  the  truth  of  his  facts,  the 
aptness  of  his  illustrations,  nor  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  he  was  led  by  his  historic  ex- 
perience and  irresistible  logic. 

Already  in  South  Carolina,  first  and  chief- 
est  of  the  seceding  states,  have  men  profess- 
ing to  be  respectable,  men  whose  names 
connect  them,  in  past  generations,  with  Eng- 
lishmen of  gentle  blood  and  Huguenots  of 
heroic  fame,  men  who  for  years  have  borne 
in  foreign  climes  the  proud  title  of  American 
citizens,  and  who  know  the  simple  dignity  of 
the  American  republic  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth, — already  are  these  men,  since  they 
discarded  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, so  lost  to  self-respect  that  they  are 
not  only  ready  to  submit  to  a  foreign  yoke, 
but,  according  to  their  eulogist,  Mr.  Russell, 
in  a  paragraph  I  will  presently  quote,  they 
actually  whimper  like  children  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  becoming  the  veissals  of  a  European 
princelet. 

THE  CORNER-STONE  OF  THE  SOUTHERN 
CONFEDERACY. 

We  have  glanced  at  the  secret  history  of 
the  conspiracy.  Now,  let  me  ask,  on  what 
ground  does  this  usurping  Confederacy  ask  to 
be  recognized  as  independent,  and  admitted 
to  the  family  of  nations  ? 

In  the  convention  of  South  Carolina,  in 
reply  to  an  objection  that  the  declaration  re- 
ported by  the  committee  dwelt  too  much  on 
the  fugitive-slave  law  and  personal-liberty 
bills,  as  giving  it  the  appearance  of  special 
pleading,  Mr.  Memminger  said :  "  Allow  me 
to  say  to  the  honorable  gentleman,  that  when 
you  take  the  position  that  you  have  a  right 
to  break  your  faith,  to  destroy  an  agreement 
that  you  have  made,  to  tear  off  your  seal 
from  the  document  to  which  it  is  affixed,  you 
are  bound  to  justify  yourself  fully  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  for  there  is  nothing  that 
casts  such  a  stain  upon  the  escutcheon  of  a 
nation  as  a  breach  of  faith." 

In  this  Mr.  Memminger  was  clearly  ri<ifht, 
and  the  alleged  breach  of  faith  by  the  North, 
touching  the  execution  of  the  fugitive-slave 
law,  was  resorted  to  as  affording  a  plausible 
pretext  for  seceding  from  the  Union.  But 
the  debates  show  that  this  pretext  was  a  sham, 
and  Mr.  Rhett  frankly  declared  that  he  re- 


garded the  fugitive-slave  law  as  unconstitu- 
tional, and  that  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Keitt 
had  expressed  the  same  opinion. 

You  have  seen,  too,  from  Mr.  Stephens, 
that  all  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South 
were  protected  within  the  Union — and  that 
the  South  was  indebted  to  the  Union  for  her 
safety,  prosperity,  and  happiness. 

What  then  is  the  real  ground  on  which  the 
breach  of  faith  committed  by  the  seceding 
states  is  to  be  justified,  if  it  can  be  justified  at 
all?  on  what  ground  is  it  recommended  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  South  and  to  the  im- 
partial judgment  of  the  world? 

After  secession  was  an  accomplished  fact 
so  far  as  their  conventions  could  manage  it 
by  usurped  authority  and  fictitious  majorities, 
and  Mr.  Stephens  had  become  not  only  a 
member  but  a  prominent  leader  of  the  con- 
spiracy, he  said  at  Atlanta :  — 

"  The  foundations  of  our  new  Government 
are  laid,  its  corner-stone  rests  upon  the  great 
truth  that  the  negro  is  not  equal  to  the  white 
man ;  that  slavery,  subordination  to  the  su- 
perior race,  is  his  natural  and  moral  condition. 
This  our  new  Government  is  the  first  in  the 
history  of  the  world  based  upon  this  great 
physical,  philosophical,  and  moral  truth." 

Mr.  Stephens  enlarged  upon  this  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  the  Government, 
to  establish  which  the  Union  was  to  be  dis- 
solved, sneered  at  the  principle  that  all  men 
are  equal,  enunciated  by  our  fathers  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  "  as  the  pes- 
tilent heresy  of  fancy  politicians  " — declared 
that  "  African  inequality  and  the  equality  of 
white  men  were  the  chief  corner-stone  of  the 
Southern  Republic,"  and  claimed  that  witli  a 
government  so  founded  "the  world  would 
recognize  in  theirs  the  model  nation  of 
history." 

Here  we  have  their  only  apology  for  this 
rebellion,  stripped  of  all  shams  and  disguises, 
and  thus  at  length  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  stand  face  to  face  in 
deadly  conflict  the  antagonist  systems  of  the 
New  World. 

"  All  men,"  said  the  founders  of  the  Amer- 
ican republic,  "  are  created  free  and  equal, 
and  endowed  with  certain  inalienable  rights, 
among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,"  "  Let  it  ever  be  remem- 
bered," said  the  Continental  Congress,"  that 
the  rights  for  which  we  have  contended  were 
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the  rights  of  human  nature,"  and  on  thal^ 
foundation  arose  the  fair  fabric  of  our  lib- 
erties. 

The  dark  shadow  arises  of  another  confed- 
eracy -which  Davis  and  Keitt  and  Floyd 
and  Toombs  are  striving  to  establish  on  the 
ruins  of  the  republic  erected  by  Washington 
and  Franklin  and  Hamilton  and  Jefferson, 
and  the  one  great  plea  "with  which  this  new 
power  seeks  to  recommend  itself  to  the 
Christian  world,  is  the  assumption  that  the 
white  man  was  bora  to  be  the  master,  and 
the  black  man  was  created  to  be  his  slave. 

THE  REBELS  OF  '76  AND  THOSE  OF  '61, 

The  attempt  of  the  slavery  insurrection- 
ists to  bring  into  contempt  the  great  princi- 
ple of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
their  characterizing  the  men  who  uttered  it 
and  the  men  who  believe  in  it  as  "  fancy 
politicians,"  shows  how  absolutely  antag- 
onist in  their  principles  were  those  who  re- 
belled in  '76  against  unconstitutional  acts  of 
Parliament,  and  those  who  in  '61  are  rebell- 
ing against  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Even  in  the  august  year  which  we 
are  met  to  celebrate,  the  principles  and 
reasonings  of  our  fathers  commanded  the  ad- 
miration of  Europe,  and  called  forth  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  magnificent  eulogy  of 
Chatham,  when  he  said  that  for  himself  he 
must  declare  that  he  had  studied  and  ad- 
mired the  free  states  of  antiquity,  the  mas- 
ter states  of  the  world  ;  but  that  for  solidity 
of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom 
of  conclusion,  no  body  of  men  could  stand  in 
preference  to  the  Congress  of  Philadelphia. 

Whatever  may  be  the  future  of  America, 
the  past  is  safe. 

The  confederates  of  the  slave  republic, 
unrivalled  as  may  be  their  skill  in  robbing 
us  of  material  wealth  and  power,  cannot  rob 
the  founders  of  our  Union  of  their  glory — 
cannot  filch  from  us  the  treasures  we  possess 
in  their  great  principles,  connot"  lessen  by 
the  tithe  of  a  hair  the  truth  of  and  force  of 
their  example. 

On  the  contrary,  the  formation  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  adds  new  proof  to 
their  far-sighted  and  prophetic  sagacity. 
Look  at  the  rebel  states,  plunged  into  an- 
archy and  war  by  Jefferson  Davis,  with  a 
fettered  press,  free  speech  silenced,  forced 
loans,  and  an  army  enlarged  by  conscription 
and  then  listen  to  a  single  passage  from 


William  Pinckney,  the  great  orator  of  Mary- 
land, which  occurs  in  a  speech  made  in  the 
Maryland  House  of  Delegates,  in  1789  ;  and 
remember  as  you  listen  to  it  the  proof  I  have 
already  given  you  that  the  so-called  South- 
ern Confederacy  is  a  military  despotism,  ex- 
temporized, and  precipitated  on  the  people 
of  the  South,  who  have  never  been  allowed 
to  express  their  will  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  Montgomery  Constitution  for 
the  ancient  Constitution  and  Government 
which  the  confederates  are  striving  to  des- 
troy. 

Said  Mr.  Pinckney  : — 
"  That  the  dangerous  consequences  of  the 
system  of  bondage  have  not  as  yet  been  felt, 
does  not  prove  that  they  never  will  be.  .  .  . 
To  me,  sir,  nothing  for  which  I  have  not  the 
evidence  of  my  senses  is  more  clear  than 
that  it  will  one  day  destroy  that  reverence 
for  liberty  which  is  the  vital  principle  of  a 
Republic. 

"  While  a  majority  of  your  citizens  are  ac- 
customed to  rule  with  the  authority  of  des- 
pots within  particular  limits,  while  your  youth 
are  reared  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  the 
great  rights  of  human  nature  are  not  so  sa- 
cred but  they  may  with  innocence  be  tram- 
pled on,  can  it  be  expected  that  the  public  mind 
should  glow  with  that  generous  ardor  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  which  can  alone  save  a  gov- 
ernment like  ours  from  the  lurking  demon  of 
usurpation  I  Do  you  not  dread  contamina- 
tion of  principle  ?  Have  you  vo  alarms  for 
the  continuance  of  that  spirit,  which  once 
conducted  us  to  victory  and  independence 
when  the  talons  of  power  were  unclasped  for 
our  destruction  ?  Have  you  no  apprehen- 
sion that  when  the  votaries  of  freedom  sac- 
rifice also  at  the  gloomy  altars  of  slavery, 
they  will  at  length  become  apostates  from 
the  former  ?  Ji'or  my  own  part,  I  have  no 
hope  that  the  stream  of  general  liberty  will 
flow  forever  unpolluted  through  the  foul  mire 
of  partial  bondage,  or  that  they  who  have 
been  habituated  to  lord  it  over  others,  will 
not  in  time  be  base  enough  to  let  others  lord 
it  over  them.  If  they  resist,  it  will  be  the 
struggle  of  pride  and  selfishness,  not  of  prin- 
ciple." 

The  hour  so  philosophically  predicted  sev- 
enty-two years  ago  has  come.  The  usurping 
hand  is  lifted  against  the  most  benignant 
Government  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The 
usurpation  is  unresisted,  the  country  is  pre- 
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cipitated  into  war,  and  popular  government 
overthrown,  and  a  military  rule  established, 
the  people,  it  would  seem,  have  east  to  the 
world  the  historic  memories  we  this  day  meet 
to  celebrate.  Mr.  Russell,  the  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times,  now  travelling  at  the 
South,  treated  with  every  attention,  charmed 
■with  their  courtesy,  and  evidently  inclined 
to  regard  their  rebel  movement  with  a  favor- 
able eye,  writes  from  South  Carolina  on  the 
30th  April,  and  makes  this  sad  disclosure : 
**  From  all  quarters  have  come  to  my  ears 
the  echoes  of  the  same  voice ;  it  may  be 
feigned,  but  there  is  no  discord  in  the  note, 
and  it  sounds  in  wonderful  strength  and 
monotony  all  over  the  country.  Shades  of 
George  III.,  of  North,  of  Johnson,  of  all  who 
contended  against  the  great  rebellion  which 
tore  these  colonies  from  England,  can  you 
hear  the  chorus  which  rings  through  the  state 
of  Marion,  Sumpter,  and  Pinckney,  and  not 
clash  your  ghostly  hands  in  triumph  ?  That 
voice  says,  *  If  we  could  only  get  one  of  the 
royal  race  of  England  to  rule  over  us,  we 
should  be  content.* " 

HOW  THE  REBELS  ACQUIRED  THEIR 
STRENGTH. 

Let  me  say  next  a  word  of  the  means  by 
which  a  conspiracy  so  contemptible  in  its 
origin,  so  destitute  of  moral  weight  and  of 
popular  support,  has  attained  to  its  present 
dimensions,  ousting  the  Federal  Government 
of  its  jurisdiction  in  more  than  half  of  our 
national  territory  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  obtaining  possession  of  ar- 
senals and  navy-yards  and  fortresses,  seven- 
teen in  number,  which  had  cost  the  Ameri- 
can people  more  than  seven  millions  of 
dollars. 

On  the  29th  October,  1860,  before  the 
presidential  election,  Lieut.-General  Scott 
wrote  a  letter  to  President  Buchanan  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  secession  excite- 
ment which  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy 
were  actively  fanning  at  the  South,  and  re- 
marked, that  if  this  glorious  Union  were 
broken  by  whatever  line  political  madness 
might  contrive,  there  would  be  no  hope  of 
re-uniting  the  fragments,  except  by  the  lace- 
ration and  despotism  of  the  sword  ;  pointing 
out  the  danger,  he  proceeded  to  point  out 
the  prevention : — 

*'  From  a  knowledge  of  our  Southern  pop- 
ulation," he  said,  "  it  is  my  solemn  convic- 


tion that  there  is  some  danger  of  an  early 
act  of  rashness  preliminary  to  secession;  viz., 
the  seizure  of  some  or  all  of  the  following 
posts  :  Forts  Jackson  and  Philip  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi, below  New  Orleans,  both  without 
garrisons ;  Fort  Morgan,  below  Mobile,  with- 
out a  garrison  ;  Forts  Pickens  and  McRae, 
Pensacola  harbor,  with  an  insufficient  gar- 
rison for  one ;  Fort  Pulaski,  below  Savan- 
nah, without  a  garrison  ;  Forts  Moultrie  and 
Sumter,  Charleston  harbor,  the  former  with 
an  insufficient  garrison,  and  the  latter  with- 
out any  ;  and  Fort  Monroe,  Hampton  Roads, 
without  a  sufficient  garrison.  In  my  opinion 
all  these  works  should  immediately  be  so 
garrisoned  as  to  make  any  attempt  to  take 
any  one  of  them,  by  surprise  or  coup  demain, 
ridiculous. 

**  With  an  army  faithful  to  its  allegiance 
and  the  navy  probably  equally  so,  and  with 
a  Federal  executive  for  the  next  twelve 
months  of  firmness  and  moderation,  which 
the  country  has  a  right  to  expect — modera- 
tion being  an  element  of  power  not  less  than 
firmness — there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that 
the  danger  of  secession  may  be  made  to  pass 
away  without  one  conflict  of  arms,  one  exe- 
cution, or  one  arrest  for  treason." 

Gentlemen,  Lieut.-General  Scott  knew 
well,  we  all  know,  that  what  he  recommended 
Mr.  Buchanan  to  do,  an  honest  Executive 
might  have  done.  Again  and  again  in  the 
history  of  our  country  have  attempts  been 
made  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and 
again  and  again  has  the  Federal  Government 
triumphantly  vindicated  its  supremacy. 

The  first  armed  rebellion  was  that  headed 
by  Shay  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  winter  of 
1787.  The  rebels  attempted  to  seize  the  ar- 
senal, and  were  met  with  cannon,  that  killed 
three  and  wounded  another  of  their  number, 
and  the  state  militia,  under  the  command  of 
General  Lincoln,  routed  their  forces,  taking 
many  prisoners,  and  peace  was  restored,  not 
by  any  compromise,  but  by  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws. 

As  a  Lincoln  suppressed  the  first  insur- 
rection, so  will  a  Lincoln  suppress  the  last. 

You  will  readily  call  to  mind  other  simi- 
lar occasions  where  the  Federal  Government, 
by  prompt  action,  maintained  its  supremacy 
unimpaired. 

First  came  the  whiskey  rebellion  in  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  administration  of  Wash- 
ington,   to  suppress  which  the    President 
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called  out  fifteen  thousand  men  from  three 
different  states,  led  by  their  governors  and 
General  Morgan,  whom  Washington  at  first 
proposed  himself  to  accompany  across  the 
Alleghanies. 

Next  President  Jefferson  crushed  in  the 
bud  the  opening  conspiracy  of  Aaron  Burr. 

President  Madison,  during  the  war  of  1816, 
when  doubts  were  entertained  of  the  loyalty 
of  the  Hartford  conventionists,  who  were 
falsely  reported  to  be  in  correspondence  with 
the  enemy,  stationed  Major  Jessup  of  Ken- 
tucky at  Hartford,  with  a  regiment  to  sup- 
press any  sudden  outbreak.  Gen.  Jackson, 
about  the  same  time  in  New  Orleans,  pro- 
claimed martial  law  in  consequence  of  at- 
tempts by  the  civil  authorities  to  embarrass 
the  necessary  measures  of  defence. 

President  Jackson,  in  1832,  repressed  by 
the  arm  of  General  Scott,  and  amid  the 
hearty  applause  of  the  nation,  the  defiant 
nullification  of  South  Carolina ;  and  Presi- 
dent Tyler,  in  1843,  with  the  approval  of  his 
Secretary,  Mr.  John  C.  Calhoun,  sent  United 
States  troops  to  Rhode  Island  to  suppress  the 
state  revolution  organized  by  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  state,  but  in  violation  of 
the  existing  state  constitution,  under  the 
leadership  of  Governor  Thomas  W.  Dorr. 

When,  in  1860,  General  Scott,  in  advance 
of  any  outbreak,  recommended  President 
Buchanan  to  reinforce  the  forts  instead  of 
recommending  active  measures  of  interfer- 
ence such  as  his  predecessors  whom  I  have 
named  did  not  hesitate  to  take,  he  simply 
asked  of  the  President  to  do  what  any  intel- 
ligent schoolboy  could  see  was  absolutely 
proper  and  essential — and  what  he  could  ac- 
complish by  a  single  word.  Mr.  Buchanan, 
guided  by  his  Secretary  of  War,  the  traitor 
and  thief,  John  B.  Floyd,  refused  to  order 
the  reinforcement  of  the  fortresses  ;  all  the 
forts  named  by  General  Scott,  excepting 
Fort  Pickens,  were  seized  by  the  Confeder- 
ates ;  and  on  the  fact  of  their  quiet  posses- 
sion, and  the  aid  and  comfort  thus  given  to 
the  rebels  by  the  Federal  Cabinet,  was  based 
the  secession  of  the  traitorous  states  and  the 
formation  of  the  new  Confederacy. 

The  fact  thus  becomes  clear  as  day,  that 
not  simply  all  the  strength  the  rebel  Confed- 
eracy originally  possessed,  but  its  very  or- 
ganization and  existence,  were  due  not  to 
the  people  of  the  South,  on  whom  without 
thedr  sanction  it  was  precipitated,  nor  to  the 
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leaders,  skilful  as  they  may  have  been,  who 
had  neither  arms  nor  armies  to  overpower 
the  Government,  but  they  were  due  to  the 
Federal  Executive  and  his  advisers  of  the 
Cabinet.  This  fact  is  so  interesting  as  a 
matter  of  history,  it  is  so  important  to  a 
right  understanding  of  the  whole  subject, 
and  bears  so  clearly  upon  the  question,  what 
is  our  duty  as  citizens,  and  what  the  policy 
of  our  Government,  as  regards  the  tolerance 
or  suppression  of  this  rebellion  ?  that  you 
will  allow  me  to  quote  one  authority  upon 
the  point  from  among  the  rebels  themselves. 

The  Baltimore  Examiner,  in  an  elaborate 
eulogy  of  Floyd,  who  in  the  extent  and  in- 
famy of  his  treachery  certainly  excelled  his 
fellow-traitors  in  the  Cabinet,  makes  this 
plain  avowal:  ''All  who  h^ve  attended  to 
the  developments  of  the  last  three  months 
and  knew  aught  of  the  movements  of  the 
Buchanan  administration  up  to  the  time  of 
Floyd's  resignation,  will  justify  the  asser- 
tion that  the  Southern  Confederacy  would 
not  and  could  not  be  in  existence  at  this 
hour,  but  for  the  action  of  the  late  Secretary 
of  War. 

"  The  plan  invented  by  General  Scott  to 
stop  secession  w^as  like  all  campaigns  de- 
vised by  him,  very  able  in  its  details  and 
nearly  certain  of  general  success.  The 
Southern  States  are  full  of  arsenals  and 
forts,  commanding  their  rivers  and  strategic 
points:  General  Scott  desired  to  transfer 
the  army  of  the  United  States  to  these  forts 
as  speedily  and  as  quietly  as  possible.  The 
Southern  States  could  not  cut  off  communi- 
cation between  the  Government  and  the  for- 
tresses without  a  great  fleet,  which  they  can- 
not build  for  years ;  or  take  them  by  land 
without  one  hundred  thousand  men,  many 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  several  cam- 
paigns, and  many  a  bloody  siege.  Had 
Scott  been  able  to  have  got  these  forts  in 
the  condition  he  desired  them  to  be,  the 
Southern  Confederacy  would  not  now  ex- 
ist." 

THE   TRAITORS   "SVHO  HAVE  BETRAYED   TS. 

Such  is  the  truth  fairly  stated  by  the 
Baltimore  Examiner,  in  the  interest  of  the 
rebels.  The  Union  has  been  severed,  not 
by  violence  from  without,  but  by  treachery 
within.  It  has  been  convulsed  from  its 
centre  to  its  circumference,  not  from  any 
internal  weakness  in   our  Federal  system. 
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tut  by  the  infernal  villany  of  our  Federal 
rulers. 

Traitors  have  betrayed  the  Union,  traitors 
have  betrayed  our  forts ;  and  the  betrayal 
no  more  proves  moral  weakness  in  the  one 
case  than  it  does  material  weakness  in  the 
other.  There  is  no  fortification  so  impreg- 
nable but  that  a  traitorous  governor  may 
yield  it  without  a  blow — neither  is  there 
any  government  on  God's  earth  that  secret 
treachery  may  not  enfeeble  or  temporarily 
overthrow. 

"If,"  said  Webster,  "those  appointed  to 
defend  the  castle  shall  betray  it,  woe  betide 
those  within.     Let  us  hope,"  he  added,  and 
how  vain  the  hope  as  regards  ourselves !  i 
"  that  we  shall  never  see  the  time  when  the  i 
Government  shall  be  found  m  opposition  to  ! 
the   Constitution,  and  when  the  guardians 
of  the  Union  shall  become  its  betrayers." 

I  do  not  mean  to  say,  gentlemen,  that 
President  Buchanan,  who  at  the  close  of  his 
administration  partially  redeemed  its  char- 
acter, by  calling  to  his  counsels  those  brave 
men  and  true  patriots,  Mr.  Holt  and  Gen- 
eral Dix,  was  personally  privy  to  the  designs 
of  the  false  secretaries  Avhom  they  replaced : 
but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  he  is  the 
man  who,  under  the  Constitution,  is  directly 
responsible  to  the  American  people  for  the 
acts  of  his  administration. 

In  his  position  timidity  was  treason  and 
inaction  was  crime.  He  alone  could  execute 
the  laws,  he  had  the  power  to  execute  them, 
and  he  did  not  execute  them ;  and  for  the 
simple  want  of  their  non-execution  the  coun- 
try drifted  rapidly  toward  destruction.  This 
was  a  case  which  the  founders  of  our  repub- 
lic had  not  anticipated.  As  Mr.  Sherman 
of  Ohio  aptly  said,  "  The  Constitution  pro- 
vided against  every  probable  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  president,  but  did  not  provide  for 
litter  imbecility." 

I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Buchanan's  friends 
attribute  his  conduct  in  the  whole  matter  to 
an  amiable  credulity  and  a  humane  desire  to 
avoid  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood.  I  am 
sure  that  none  of  us  would  wish  to  deprive 
him  of  whatever  benefit  he  may  derive  from 
the  plea  of  virtuous  motives,  but  allowing 
them  all  the  force  they  are  entitled  to,  we 
must  still  exclaim : — 

"  Curse  on  his  virtues,  theyVe  undone  his 
country !  " 

Por  no  other  of  the  confederates  in  this 
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great  villany  will  the  candid  historian  Ven- 
ture with  success  the  apology  of  mental  im- 
becility or  moral  cowardice.  They  are  m6n 
who  make  the  boast  that  for  long  years  it 
has  been  the  aim  of  their  existence  to  over- 
throw, not  by  open  and  honorable  opposition, 
but  secretly,  traitorously,  and  by  subornation 
of  treason,  the  most  benignant  government 
In  the  world,  and  one  to  which  they  were 
bound  by  solemn  oaths  and  by  sacred  honor. 
They  are  men  who,  pretending  to  be  gentle- 
men, have  made  conspiracy  a  trade  and  per- 
jury a  habit.  They  have  blended  professions 
of  patriotism  with  the  practice  of  treason, 
linked  the  duties  of  a  senator  with  the  position 
of  a  spy,  and  made  a  seat  In  the  Cabinet  the 
office  of  a  thief.  With  a  refinement  of  mean- 
ness that  could  belong  to  no  chivalry  but  that 
of  slaveholding,  and  would  be  practised  by  no 
knlshts  save  those  of  "  the  Golden  Circle," 
they  have  to  the  last  moment  drawn  their  offi- 
cial salaries  from  the  nation  they  were  betray- 
ing; they  have  perfected  their  schemes  of 
plunder  in  the  very  capital  which  they  were 
seeking  to  cripple,  and  beneath  the  folds  of 
the  flag  that  they  were  swearing  to  support 
and  plotting  to  humble.  They  are  men  in 
brief — for  the  subject  is  a  revolting  one — who, 
Imitating  Judas  and  rivalling  Arnold,  have 
made  their  daily  life  simply  and  purely  a 
daily  He. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  PLOT  AND  RISING  OF  THE 
PEOPLE. 

Did  time  permit  me,  1  would  like  briefly  to 
refer  to  the  national  events  that,  following  in 
quick  succession,  have  interrupted  what  Mr. 
Seward  happily  calls  "  the  majestic  march  of 
our  national  progress  ;"  the  successive  seizure 
of  Southern  forts  in  obedience  to  telegrams 
from  the  Senate-chamber,  the  spread  of 
Southern  treason  like  the  wild-fire  of  the 
prairies,  the  consternation  of  the  people,  the 
apathy  of  the  Executive,  the  plot  to  seize  the 
capital,  Intended  to  be  executed  in  January 
and  repeatedly  postponed  till  the  attempt  in- 
volved too  serious  danger,  the  systematic  ef- 
forts In  the  departments  of  the  treasury,  of  the 
interior,  of  war,  and  I  fear  also,  of  the  navy, 
to  cripple  the  United  States,  to  strengthen 
the  rebels,  and  to  close  the  term  of  the  ad- 
ministration by  a  coup  d'etat,  that  should  give 
to  the  new  Confederacy  the  power  and  the 
prestige  of  the  old  Government,  and  the 
preparations  made  by  Northern  confederates 
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■whom  the  rebels  had  been  taught  to  believe 
represented  the  great  Northern  Democracy, 
for  assisting  the  plot  and  joining  at  the  right 
moment  in  a  general  revolution. 

Lost  themselves  to  a  sense  of  honor,  they 
ceased  to  beheve  in  its  existence  at  the  North. 
They  seem  to  have  been  unable  to  distinguish 
between  a  defence  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  slaveholders  within  the  Union  and  under 
the  Constitution,  and  a  war  in  behalf  of 
slavery  for  the  severance  of  the  Union,  the 
overthrow  of  the  Constitution,  the  desecration 
of  our  flag,  and  the  humiliation  of  our  coun- 
try. Then  came  the  interruption  of  their 
plans  by  the  premature  discovery  of  the  theft 
of  the  Indian  bonds,  and  other  vlUanles,  com- 
pelling the  retirement  of  the  traitorous  secre- 
taries Cobb,  Thompson,  and  Floyd :  the  advent 
of  Holt  and  Dix  reviving  the  hopes  of  the  na- 
tion, and  the  immortal  order  of  the  latter, 
which  rung  like  a  trumpet  through  the  land, 
"  If  any  man  shall  attempt  to  pull  down  the 
national  flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot." 

Then  came  the  oflicial  announcement  to 
the  country,  by  the  counting  of  the  electoral 
votes,  of  the  people's  choice ;  next  the  safe 
arrival  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  Washington,  un- 
harmed by  the  assassins  who  had  sworn  to 
take  his  life ;  then  the  inauguration,  simple 
and  Imposing,  the  oath  administered  by  the 
Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
quiet  transfer  of  such  remnants  of  the  Federal 
property  as  had  not  been  stolen  from  the  peo- 
ple under  the  retiring  administration. 

A  month  of  apparent  inaction  on  the  part 
of  the  new  adminis'tratiou  engaged  in  dis- 
entangling the  web  of  treachery,  and  learn- 
ing how  much  of  treason  lingered  in  the 
departments  ;  a  month  of  active  preparation 
by  the  rebel  confederates,  and  we  begin  to 
hear  the  bitter  taunts  of  England  at  the 
spiritless  people  of  the  great  North,  who 
were  being  driven  to  dissolution  and  infamy 
without  an  effort  at  resistance,  and  relin- 
quishing their  nationality  to  a  rebellion  with- 
out striking  a  blow  in  its  defence. 

We  had  a  brief  foretaste  of  the  ignominy 
that  awaits  a  nation  which  basely  surrenders  j 
its  integrity  and  its  independence,  and  we  I 
heard  the  prelude  of  the  shout  that  would  \ 
greet  the  downfall  of  the  Union,  and  the  epi-  i 
taph  that  should  record : — 

.     .     .     "But  yesterday  it  might  j 

Have  stood  against  the  world  ;  now  lies  it  there,  \ 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  it  reverence  "  j 


Assured  of  the  integrity  and  patriotism  of 
the  President  and  the  wisdom  of  his  Cabinet, 
the  North  waited  as  only  a  brave  people, 
conscious  of  their  strength  and  of  the  justice 
of  their  cause,  could  afford  to  wait.  The 
strength  of  the  Government  was  gradually 
developed,  the  war  and  navy  departments 
began  to  exhibit  signs  of  life — and  the  great 
statesman  of  the  West,  who,  sacrificing  po- 
litical ambition  and  personal  preferences, 
had  consented  to  preside  over  a  depleted 
treasury,  renewed  the  miracle  attributed 
by  Webster  to  Alexander  Hamilton  :  "  He 
smote  the  rock  of  the  national  resources, 
and  abundant  streams  of  revenue  gushed 
forth.  He  touched  the  dead  body  of  the 
public  credit,  and  it  sprang  upon  its  feet." 

Desperate  as  our  situation  seemed,  capi- 
talists demanded  no  other  security  than  the 
name  of  Chase,  and  when  he  asked  for  a 
loan  of  eight  millions  more  than  thirty  mil- 
lions were  instantly  offered. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  not  time  to  dwell  on 
the  attack  on  Sumter,  the  attack  of  ten 
thousand  men  on  one  hundred  men,  and  the 
ill-judged  boast  of  Governor  Pickens  that 
they  had  humbled  the  star-spangled  banner 
for  the  first  time  in  seventy  years.  They 
themselves  by  that  act  and  that  boast  initi- 
ated an  irresistible  conflict  that  will  hardly 
cease  till  the  stars  and  stripes  again  float  in 
their  beauty  from  every  fortress  in  our  land. 

That  bombardment,  as  was  remarked  by 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
"  blew  all  the  plots  of  the  traitors  into  the 
air,  and  inaugurated  a  change  in  the  senti- 
ment of  the  country  that  seemed  all  but 
miraculous."  It  awoke  the  deep  love  of 
country  which  had  slumbered  beneath  the 
platforms  of  party  and  commercial  interest. 
It  ended  at  once  the  absurd  cry  of  "  no  co- 
ercion," as  applicable  to  a  government  in 
enforcing  its  laws  and  protecting  its  exist- 
ence. The  rebels  by  that  act  closed  the  door 
of  compromise  and  reconciliation  which  had 
thus  far  been  kept  open.  They  rejected  the 
appeal  to  a  convention  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, to  which  the  President  in  his  Inaugural 
had  assented.  They  selected,  instead,  the 
arbitrament  of  force,  the  great  trial  by  bat- 
tle. They  struck  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
nation  when  they  sought  to  humble  the  flag 
of  our  Union  that  had  protected  them  from 
infancy,  and  which  from  childhood  we  have 
loved.     They  themselves  inaugurated  war. 
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They  imposed  upon  us  the  most  sacred  duty 
that  can  devolve  upon  a  people,  of  protect- 
ing their  nationality,  and  the  world  that  had 
wondered  at  a  forbearance  which  they  could 
not  understand,  now  wondered  again  at  the 
spontaneous  uprising  of  a  mighty  nation. 

The  threatened  attack  on  Washington, 
the  disloyalty  of  Baltimore,  the  cutting  off 
of  all  communication  by  railroad  and  tele- 
graph between  the  national  capital  and  the 
great  North,  completed  the  work  begun  at 
Sumter. 

Party  lines  grew  faint  and  vanished  as 
completely  as  though  they  had  never  existed. 
Washington  has  been  described  as  leaning 
in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  Revolution  with 
one  arm  resting  on  Massachusetts,  and  the 
other  on  North  Carolina.  The  faithlessness 
of  the  latter  to  her  historic  memories,  pre- 
vents the  parallel  being  now  complete,  but 
we  may  say  of  Lincoln  what  can  be  said  of 
no  other  President  since  Washington,  that 
in  this  dark  hour  he  rests  with  one  great  arm 
upon  his  political  friends,  and  the  other  on 
his  political  opponents,  and  that,  as  he  looks 
abroad  over  the  country  whose  destinies  are 
in  his  keeping,  he  sees  neither  Republicans 
nor  Democrats — neither  nativists  nor  aliens 
— he  sees  but  two  classes,  loyal  citizens  on 
the  one  side,  and  traitors  on  the  other. 

The  feeling  exhibited  throughout  the  loyal 
states  is  not,  as  some  Europeans  have  sup- 
posed, an  ebullition  of  enthusiasm,  based 
upon  sudden  and  evanescent  passion, but  the 
expression  of  a  profound  conviction  gradu- 
ally forced  upon  them  by  a  long  train  of 
facts  that  culminated  at  Sumter,  that  both 
duty  and  honor  imperatively  demand  that 
they  shall  crush  this  gigantic  conspiracy 
against  the  integrity  of  the  country. 

THE    ARMY   OF   THE  UNION. 

It  was  this  that,  within  six  weeks,  called 
forth,  as  if  by  magic,  an  army  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand,  converting  our  cities  into 
camps,  and  making  the  repression  of  this  re- 
bellion the  one  great  business  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  scene  has  been  one  which,  day  by 
day,  has  thrilled  us  with  emotion,  one  upon 
which  the  Bancroft  and  the  Motley  of  the 
next  century  will  linger  with  admiration. 

Massachusetts,  first  in  the  field,  as  in 
the  olden  days  of  trial,  shedding  the  first 
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blood  at  Baltimore,  first  to  occupy  and  pro- 
tect the  capital,  where  her  great  senator 
was  stricken  down,  against  the  traitors 
whose  hatred  to  him  foreshadowed  their 
hatred  toward  the  American  Constitution, 
of  which  he  had  been  the  faithful  and  elo- 
quent expounder. 

New  York,  "  herself  the  noblest  eulogium 
on  the  Union,"  following  close  behind  with 
her  gallant  Seventh,  reaching  Washington 
by  a  march  already  famous,  and  insuring  by 
their  presence  the  safety  of  Washington. 
The  New  England  States,  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  great  West,  pouring  in  their  quotas 
with  generous  rivalry,  and  our  foreign  popu- 
lation rising  instantly  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
occasion,  and  hastening  to  the  defence  of 
their  adopted  country,  present  features  of 
strength  in  the  American  Republic  of  which 
th«most  ardent  of  its  eulogists  had  hardly 
drMmed. 

If  any  man  has  regarded  our  large  for- 
eign element  as  one  that  threatened  danger 
to  the  perpetuity  of  popular  institutions,  let 
him  glance  at  the  regiments  now  gather- 
ing to  battle  in  their  behalf.  He  will  find 
among  them  men  who  have  fought  for  free- 
dom in  other  lands,  and  who  have  pined  for 
their  love  of  it  in  continental  dungeons. 
He  will  find  scholars  from  far-famed  uni- 
versities, and  graduates  of  the  military 
schools  of  Europe,  who  have  emerged  from 
positions  in  which  they  were  gaining  an  in- 
dependency to  proffer  to  their  country  their 
dear-bought  experience,  and  guide  and  in- 
struct the  military  ardor  that  sweeps  like  a 
whirlwind  over  the  land.  Call  the  roll  of 
nationalities,  and  you  will  have  response 
from  England  and  Ireland,  Scotland  and 
Wales,  from  natives  of  Catholic  France  and 
Protestant  Germany — you  will  have  replies 
from  Poles  who  yet  dream  of  an  indepen- 
dent Poland,  from  Hungarians  in  whose  ears 
still  lingers  the  eloquence  of  Kossuth,  from 
Italians  rejoicing  in  a  regenerated  Italy, 
and  who  are  fresh  from  executing  the  policy 
of  the  lamented  Cavour  and  from  fight- 
ing by  the  side  of  Garibaldi.  Every  peo- 
ple of  Christendom  has  its  representatives 
in  the  army  of  the  Union  that  has  gone 
forth  to  fight  for  national  unity,  national 
independence,  and  the  rights  of  human  na- 
ture, against  the  confederated  forces  of  slav- 
ery and  treason. 
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ENGLAND'S    NEUTRALITY. 

In  this  crisis  of  our  natiorxal  history,  it  is 
natural  that  we  should  regard  with  interest 
the  view  taken  of  our  course  by  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  and  especially  by  that 
country  with  which,  as  colonies,  we  were  so 
long  connected,  and  which,  despite  the  two 
wars  that  have  been  waged  between  us,  we 
are  accustomed  to  remember  as  our  mother- 
land. Mingled  with  our  Dutch  and  Hugue- 
not ancestry,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
older  families  of  America  trace  their  de- 
scent from  England,  and  many  who  do  not 
are  yet  connected  with  her  by  no  common 
ties.  For  myself,  I  may  say  that  I  have  al- 
ways entertained  for  her  people  a  heredi- 
tary feeling  of  attachment,  from  the  fact 
that  my  Huguenot  ancestors,  when  they 
fled  from  Rochelle  after  the  revocation  by 
Louis  XIV.  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz,  found 
upon  her  soil  a  welcome  and  a  home  ;  and 
that  one  of  them  volunteering  for  King 
William  against  James  11. ,  shed  his  blood 
for  English  freedom  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  that  great  era  in  English  history, 
ending  as  we  hope  forever  her  civil  wars, 
from  which  dates  the  establishment  on  a 
firm  basis  of  the  unity,  the  strength,  and 
the  world-wide  dominion  of  the  British 
Empire.  Such  memories,  and  doubtless, 
my  countrymen,  you  have  many  such,  de- 
scend from  father  to  son  undimmed  by  na- 
tional revolutions.  They  inspire  sentiments 
of  affection  and  kinship,  that  like  family 
heirlooms  gather  new  value  from  the  lapse 
of  time,  and  instead  of  fading  as  years  and 
centuries  roll  by,  seem  the  more  sacred  and 
imperishable  from  the  thought  of  the  gener- 
ations by  whom  they  have  been  cherished 
and  who  have  each  in  turn  added  a  link  to 
the  chain  of  association. 

The  recent  visit  of  the  Prince  of  "Wales, 
coming  to  us  as  the  representative  of  the 
British  nation,  characterized,  as  it  was,  by 
the  most  graceful  courtesy  and  cordiality  on 
his  part,  and  by  the  heartiest  welcome  upon 
ours,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  rude 
treatment  he  met  at  Richmond  —  now  the 
head-quarters  of  the  rebels  —  had  accom- 
plished what  no  diplomacy  could  have  ef- 
fected. It  seemed  to  have  blotted  out  the 
last  lingering  remnant  of  ill-feeling,  and  left 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  at  least,  the  belief 
that  henceforth  there  was  a  firm  alliance  be- 


tween England  and  America,  not  based  on 
treaty  stipulations,  but  upon  that  heartfelt 
cordiality  which  springs  from  mutual  regard, 
and  from  a  common  devotion  to  the  great 
principles  of  right  which  belong  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  both  countries  and  which  their  ex- 
ample is  recommending  to  the  world ;  nor 
should  we  overlook  the  belief  cherished  by 
many  thoughtful  men  that  if  in  the  distant 
future  England  should  be  set  upon  by  the 
despotisms  of  Europe,  and  should  require  the 
aid  of  her  American  daughter  to  save  her 
from  annihilation,  that  aid  would  be  prompt- 
ly, effectively,  and  cordially  given. 

It  is  with  profound  regret  that  we  have 
seen  that  friendly  feeling  suddenly  converted 
into  one  of  intense  and  bitter  disappoint- 
ment by  the  conduct  and  tone  of  the  English 
Government  and  the  ill-judged  comments  of 
the  English  press. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  first 
time  entitled  to  the  control  of  the  Federal 
Government  a  party  with  whose  political 
principles  the  English  people  were  supposed 
to  sympathize.  By  a  scheme  of  treachery  un- 
paralleled in  baseness,  a  few  of  the  defeated 
faction  holding  office  in  the  Cabinet,  in  Con- 
gress, in  the  army  and  in  the  navy,  conspired 
together  to  betray  the  forts,  arsenals,  and 
other  property  of  the  Government  into  the 
hands  of  their  confederates,  with  the  view  of 
destroying  the  Union,  and  erecting  upon  its 
ruins  a  Southern  Confederacy,  of  which 
slavery  is  to  be  the  grand,  permanent,  and 
distinguishing  characteristic.  They  accom- 
plish the  seizure  of  the  public  property  with- 
out difficulty,  for  they  themselves  were  in- 
trusted with  its  guardianship,  and  they 
proceed  to  develop  the  great  conspiracy  and 
organize  the  rebel  government,  while  the 
loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  help- 
lessly compelled  to  await  the  inauguration  of 
the  new  President.  The  4th  of  March  arrives 
at  last,  Mr.  Lincoln  takes  the  oath  to  main- 
tain the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  when 
in  obedience  to  that  oath  he  orders  the  rebels 
to  disperse,  and  calls  upon  the  country  for 
assistance,  the  loyal  states,  as  one  man,  pre- 
pare to  crush  the  conspiracy  and  restore  the 
integrity  and  the  honor  of  the  nation.  Neither 
from  England  nor  from  any  foreign  power 
have  we  asked  or  would  we  accept  assistance 
in  regulating  our  own  household,  but  from 
England,  of  all  the  states  of  the  world,  we 
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thought  we  had  a  right  to  expect  a  ready 
sympathy,  and  that  moral  support  which  is 
given  by  the  countenance  of  a  great  nation. 

The  Southern  rebels  also  counted  upon 
the  support  of  England  on  the  simple  ground 
that  her  interest  in  cotton  would  incline  her 
to  their  side,  but  we,  although  well  aware 
of  the  demoralizing  efifect  of  interest  upon 
national  principle,  still  believed  it  impossi- 
ble that  the  British  Government  could  con- 
sent, from  pecuniary  motives,  to  look  with 
complacency  on  the  progress  of  a  rebellion 
whose  only  strength  was  gained  by  treach- 
ery, and  which  was  avowedly  prosecuted  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  system  which  England 
herself  had  taught  the  world  to  regard  with 
abhorrence.  In  thus  believing,  we  were 
confirmed  by  the  tone  of  the  English  press 
when  the  insurrection  first  began,  one  of 
the  ablest  representatives  of  which  indig- 
nantly declared  in  substance  that  Manchester 
and  Birmingham  would  be  the  first  to  reject 
as  an  insult  the  idea  that  they  were  to  be 
moved  from  their  position  by  pecuniary  ap- 
peals, and  that  if  any  British  Cabinet  shauld 
sacrifice  the  anti-slavery  principles  of  the 
nation  to  the  question  of  cotton,  England 
would  lose,  and  deservedly  lose,  her  place 
at  the  council-table  of  Europe. 

The  exclamation  of  Lord  John  Russell  in 
reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  position  of 
England,  "  For  God's  sake  let  us  keep  out 
of  it,"  was  followed  by  what  is  termed  a 
proclamation  of  neutrality,  in  which  British 
subjects  are  forbidden  to  render  assistance 
to  either  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand, 
or  the  states  calling  themselves  the  Confed- 
erate States  on  the  other,  both  of  which 
parties  are  recognized  by  the  proclamation 
as  "  belligerents." 

The  British  Government  is  accustomed 
to  preserve  an  attitude  of  neutrality  toward 
contending  nations,  but  it  would  seem  that 
neutrality  does  not  so  far  interfere  with  the 
sympathies  and  freedom  of  its  subjects  as 
to  compel  it  to  issue  proclamations  against 
Irishmen  enlisting  with  Francis  Joseph,  or 
Englishmen  fighting  for  Victor  Emmanuel 
and  Garibaldi. 

EFFECT   OF  THE  PROCLAMATION. 

The  proclamation  in  this  case  is  so  warmly 
eulogized  by  the  British  press  as  precisely 
the  proclamation  demanded  by  the  crisis, 
they  profess   such    profound   astonishment 


that  the  American  people  are  not  satisfied 
with  it,  and  rate  so  severely  Mr.  Cassius  M. 
Clay  for  expressing  with  Western  bluntness 
his  frank  surprise,  that  I  will  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  what  seems  to  be  its  meaning 
and  efiect. 

What  has  the  proclamation  effected  ?  How 
did  we  stand  before  it  was  issued,  and  how 
do  we  stand  now  ? 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the  laws 
of  England  and  its  treaty  stipulations  with 
our  Government  already  forbade  its  subjects 
from  engaging  in  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow 
our  institutions.  The  proclamation,  there- 
fore, in  forbidding  English  subjects  to  fight 
in  the  service  of  the  rebels  against  the  United 
States,  simply  declared  the  law  as  it  was  al- 
ready understood ;  while  in  forbidding  Eng- 
lishmen to  fight  for  the  United  States  against 
the  rebels,  it  intervened  to  change  the  ex- 
isting practice  to  revive  the  almost  obsolete 
act  of  George  III.,  forbidding  English  sub- 
jects from  engaging  in  foreign  service  with- 
out the  royal  consent,  which  had  slumbered 
in  regard  to  Austria  and  Italy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forbidding  Englishmen  from  assisting 
to  maintain  in  the  United  States  constitu- 
tional order  against  conspiracy  and  rebel- 
lion, and  the  cause  of  freedom  against  chat- 
tel slavery. 

The  first  eflfect  of  the  proclamation,  there- 
fore, was  to  change  the  position  in  which 
England  and  Englishmen  stood  to  the  United 
States,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 
Before  the  proclamation,  for  an  Englishman 
to  serve  the  United  States  Government  in 
maintaining  its  integrity  was  regarded  hon- 
orable ;  after  the  proclamation,  such  service 
became  a  crime.  The  proclamation  makes 
it  an  ofience  now  for  an  Englishman  to  fight 
for  the  Government  at  Washington  as  great 
as  it  was  for  Englishmen  before  the  proc- 
lamation to  fight  for  the  rebels  of  Mont- 
gomery. It  thus,  in  a  moral  view,  lowered 
the  American  Government  to  the  level  of 
the  rebel  Confederacy,  and  in  the  next  place, 
it  proceeded,  in  an  international  view,  to 
place  the  rebel  Confederacy  on  the  par  with 
the  American  Government  by  recognizing 
them,  not  as  rebels  and  insurgents,  to  be 
dealt  with  by  our  Government  as  our  Con- 
stitution and  laws  should  determine,  but  as 
a  belligerent  power,  to  be  classed  with  the 
United  States  (of  which  they  were  but  a 
rebellious  fraction),  and  equally  entitled  with 
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the  United  States  to  the  rights  of  belliger- 
ents under  the  law  of  nations. 

No  ingenuity  can  blind  us  to  these  facts  : 
Before  the  proclamation,  to  support  our  Gov- 
ernment was  an  honorable  office  for  the  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain,  and  the  rebels  were 
insurgents  with  no  rights  save  under  the 
American  Constitution.  After  the  procla- 
mation, for  an  Englishman  to  serve  the  United 
States  is  a  crime,  and  the  rebels  are  elevated 
into  a  belligerent  power  ;  and  this  interven- 
tion of  England,  depriving  us  of  a  support 
which  her  practice  permitted,  and  giving  the 
rebels  a  status  and  right  they  did  not  pos- 
sess, we  are  coolly  told  is  neutrality.  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  his  famous  letter,  gave  us  a 
sketch  of  a  Chesterfieldean  patron  seeing  a 
man  struggling  for  life  in  the  water,  and 
when  he  reached  ground  incumbering  him 
with  help.  Lord  John  has  taught  us  the 
meaning  of  British  neutrality  toward  a  na- 
tion supposed  to  be  in  like  condition.  Let 
us  trust  that  the  English  people  will  not  en- 
dorse the  definition. 

What  would  England  have  said  to  such  a 
proclamation  of  neutrality  from  us  in  her  do- 
mestic troubles  in  Canada,  in  Ireland,  or  in 
India  ?  What  would  the  English  people 
have  thought  of  a  state  paper  from  AVash- 
ington,  declaring  it  the  sovereign  will  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  remain  per- 
fectly neutral  in  the  contest  being  waged  in 
Hindostan  between  the  British  Government 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Mogul  dynasty  on 
the  other,  and  forbidding  American  citizens 
to  enter  the  service  of  either  of  the  said  bel- 
ligerents ?  What  would  they  have  thought 
of  the  American  President  intimating  with 
cold  etiquette  that  it  was  a  matter  of  pro- 
found indifference  to  this  Government  which 
of  the  belligerents  should  be  victorious,  the 
King  of  Oude  and  Nana  Sahib,  or  Lord  Can- 
ning and  the  immortal  Havelock  ^  Or  is  it 
that  the  British  have  become  so  enamored 
of  rebellion,  ay,  and  of  treachery,  too,  among 
their  Sepoys,  that  they  thus  court  our  Great 
Mogul  and  his  fellow-traitors  of  Montgom- 
ery ? 

The  queen's  proclamation  strikes  not  sim- 
ply at  the  moral  position  of  our  Government, 
but  according  to  the  English  press,  it  strikes 
also  at  our  right  to  execute  our  own  laws 
against  piracy  ;  and  we  are  told  by  the  Lon- 
don Times  that  if  we  venture  to  hang,  und  er 
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these  laws,  a  pirate  who  is  licensed  to  plun- 
der and  murder  by  Jefferson  Davis'  letters 
of  marque,  now  endorsed  by  the  sovereigns 
of  England  and  France,  it  will  be  regarded 
as  an  outrage  by  the  civilized  world ;  and 
this  gentle  intimation  comes  to  us  from  a 
nation  who  are  hardly  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  a  rebellion,  to  end  which,  without 
staying  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  world,  they 
blew  their  rebels  from  the  guns. 

It  was  intimated  that  the  British  Cabinet 
were  puzzled  how  to  act  in  regard  to  the 
United  States  on  the  one  hand,  and  her  rebel 
conspirators  on  the  other,  and  that  after  a 
careful  search  for  precedents,  one  was  found 
in  the  royal  proclamation  touching  the  war 
between  Greece  and  Turkey,  and  that  on 
that  was  based  the  proclamation  which  has 
s»  displeased  and  wounded  the  American 
people. 

AMERICAN  NEUTRALITY  IN  CANADA. 

It  could  not  have  escaped  the  Cabinet  in 
their  search  for  precedents,  for  we  know  with 
what  thoroughness  such  searches  arq  made, 
that  a  very  similar  state  of  things  existed 
but  a  few  years  since  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  when  the  integrity 
and  honor  of  the  British  empire  were  assailed 
by  her  Canadian  colonists,  and  she  had  oc- 
casion to  learn  what  in  the  opinion  of  the 
United  States  constitutes  the  duties  of  neu- 
trality toward  a  friendly  nation.  Unsuccess- 
ful rebellions  are  soon  forgotten,  and  per- 
haps many  Englishmen  may  be  surprised  on 
being  told  that  the  Canadian  rebellion  was 
so  deeply  seated  and  so  widely  spread,  as 
seriously  to  threaten  the  crown  with  the  loss 
of  the  Canadas.  Mr.  Leader  declared  in 
Parliament  that  all  the  English  Government 
could  do,  would  be  to  subjugate  and  hold  the 
principal  cities, .  leaving  the  country  occu- 
pied by  rebels.  The  number  of  British  troops 
under  Sir  John  Colbourne  was  only  twenty 
thousand,  while  the  rebels  are  said  to  have 
had  fourteen  thousand  at  Montreal,  four 
thousand  at  Napiersville,  and  thousands 
more  in  arms  in  different  parts  of  the  Cana- 
das, fierce  with  indignation  at  the  murder  of 
a  party  of  patriots  by  Indians  in  the  employ 
of  the  British  Government. 

In  November  '37,  two  battles  were  fought 
between  the  British  and  the  rebels,  the  one 
at  St.  Dennis,  and  the  other  at  St.  Charles, 
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which  was  taken  from  a  force  of  three  thou- 
sand Canadians,  of  whom  two  hundred  were 
killed,  and  thirty  wounded. 

In  December,  Mackenzie,  the  head  rebel, 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  prototype  of 
Davis,  organized  a  provisional  Government, 
and  assuming  the  right  to  dispose  of  "  ten 
millions  of  acres  of  land,  fair  and  fertile," 
took  possession  of  Montgomery  House,  near 
Toronto,  with  a  band  of  insurgents,  and  sent 
a  demand  to  Sir  Francis  B.  Head  to  dissolve 
the  Provincial  Parliament,  and  to  leave  To- 
ronto within  fifteen  days. 

Then  came  Lord  Gosford's  proclamation 
at  Quebec,  declaring  martial  law,  and  de- 
nouncing the  conspiracy  and  rebellion,  and 
on  the  8th  of  January,  1838,  came  the  first 
proclamation  from  President  Van  Buren. 
After  reciting  the  efforts  made  by  him  and 
by  the  governors  of  New  York  and  Vermont 
to  prevent  any  unlawful  interference  on  the 
part  of  our  citizens  in  the  contest  unfortu- 
nately commenced  in  the  British  provinces, 
and  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  civil 
officers  of  the  United  States  who,  by  his  di- 
rection, had  visited  the  scenes  of  commotion, 
arms  and  ammunition  have  l^een  procured 
by  tlie  insurgents,  in  the  United  States,  the 
proclamation  proceeded : — 

"  Now,  therefore,  to  the  end  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  laws  may  be  maintained  and 
the  faith  of  treaties  observed,  I,  Martin  Van 
Buren,  do  most  earnestly  exhort  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who  have  violated  their 
duties  to  return  peaceably  to  their  respective 
homes,  and  I  hereby  warn  them  that  any 
persons  loJio  sliall  compromise  the  neutrality 
of  this  Government  by  interfering  in  an  un- 
lawful manner  with  the  affairs  of  the  neigh- 
boring British  provinces,  will  render  them- 
selves liable  to  arrest  and  punishment  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,"  etc.,  etc. 

At  the  request  of  Lord  Durham,  Mr.  Van 
Buren  had  directed  our  commanding  officer 
on  Lake  Ontario  to  co-operate  in  any  meas- 
ures which  might  be  suggested  by  Lord  Dur- 
ham for  rooting  out  the  band  of  pirates  who 
had  their  quarters  among  "the  thousand 
isles,"  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  of- 
ficial proclamation  of  their  chief,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  holding  a  commission  from 
the  patriot  Government,  that  the  patriots 
would  carefully  respect  neutral  waters  and 
the  rights  of  all  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  21st  November,  1838,  President 


Van  Buren  issued  a  second  proclamation, 
calling  upon  the  misguided  and  deluded  per- 
sons to  abandon  projects  dangerous  to  their 
own  country,  fatal  to  those  whom  they  pro- 
fess a  desire  to  relieve,  impracticable  of  ex- 
ecution without  foreign  aid,  which  they  can- 
not rationally  expect  to  obtain,  and  giving 
rise  to  imputations,  however  unfounded, 
against  the  honor  and  good  faith  of  their 
own  Government. 

The  proclamation  further  called  upon 
"  every  officer,  civil  and  military,  and  upon 
every  citizen,  by  the  veneration  due  by  all 
freemen  to  the  laws  which  they  have  as- 
sisted to  enact  for  their  own  Government, 
by  his  regard  for  the  honor  and  good  faith 
of  his  country,  by  his  love  of  honor,  and  re- 
spect for  that  sacred  code  of  laws  by  which 
national  intercourse  is  regulated,  to  use  ev- 
ery power  to  arrest  for  trial  and  punishment 
every  offender  against  the  laws  providing  for 
the  performance  of  our  obligations  to  the 
other  powers  of  the  world." 

On  the  4th  of  December,  1838,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  message  to  Congress,  declared, 
"  If  an  insurrection  existed  in  Canada,  the 
amicable  disposition  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  their  duty  to  themselves,  would  lead 
them  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality,  and  to 
restrain  its  citizens  from  all  violation  of  the 
laws  which  have  been  passed  for  its  enforce- 
ment. But  the  Government  recognizes  a  still 
higher  obligation  to  repress  all  attempts  on 
the  part  of  its  citizens  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  a  country  where  order  prevails  or  has  been 
re-established." 

Such  was  the  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  towards  Great  Britain.  It 
recognized  the  rebels  of  Canada  not  as  bel- 
ligerents,  but  as  insurgents,  and  it  enforced 
its  neutrality  not  by  forbidding  its  citizens 
to  assist  Great  Britain  to  maintain  its  au- 
thority against  the  insurgents,  but  by  for- 
bidding them  to  interfere  in  an  unlawful 
manner  with  the  affairs  of  the  Provinces. 

It  needs  no  intimate  knowledge  of  inter- 
national law,  no  study  of  Grotius,  or  Puff- 
endorf,  or  Vattel,  or  Wheaten,  no  definitions 
of  the  rights  of  belligerents  and  privateers 
from  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  from  Lampredi, 
Galiani,  Moser,  or  Huebner,  to  enable  us  to 
appreciate  the  wide  difference  between  the 
neutrality  we  practised  toward  England  and 
her  rebels,  and  that  which  England  has  in- 
augurated against  us  ;  and  no  refinement  of 
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reasoning,  nor  subtle  glosses  indulged  in  by 
the  English  press,  have  at  all  blinded  the 
American  people  to  the  unfriendly  character 
of  this  royal  proclamation. 

The  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  is  a  matter  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  England,  and  of  all  foreign  nations. 
When  this  independence  is  established  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  expect  it  to  be  recognized ; 
but  England  does  not  so  recognize  it.  She 
recognizes  the  Confederacy  as  simply  strug- 
gling for  independence  as  were  the  insur- 
gents in  Canada,  and  pending  the  struggle 
she  volunteers  under  professions  of  neutrality 
to  ignore  our  constitutional  right  to  subdue 
them,  and  to  recognize  their  rebellion  as 
lawful  war.  Bound  to  us  by  treaty  stipula- 
tions, she  elevates  them  to  an  equality  of 
position  as  regards  belligerent  rights  under 
the  law  of  nations.  She  places  their  usurped 
government,  based  on  treachery  and  slavery, 
on  a  par  with  that  founded  by  Washington 
and  his  associates  on  the  broad  consent  of 
the  American  people.  She  introduces  Jef- 
ferson Davis  and  his  confederates  to  a  lim- 
ited extent  into  the  family  of  nations,  en- 
dorses the  licenses  given  by  them  to  pirates 
whose  brutal  cupidity  is  stimulated  by  bribes 
of  blood-money  —  twenty  dollars  for  every 
murdered  American  !  and  transforms  them 
into  letters  of  marque,  which  the  ships  of  all 
nations  are  bound  to  recognize,  respect,  and 
obey. 

Had  she  treated  them  as  insurgents,  they 
would  have  had  no  other  rights  on  the  sea 
than  had  Bill  Johnson,  the  pirate  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Having  proclaimed  them  bel- 
ligerents, she  has  given  them  a  commission 
not  simply  to  capture  American  property  in 
American  vessels,  but  to  capture  on  the  high 
seas  American  property  on  board  of  what- 
ever vessel  it  may  be  found,  and  to  carry  the 
neutral  vessel  and  cargo  into  a  belligerent 
port  for  further  examination.  She  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  the  men  who  have  robbed 
our  treasury,  betrayed  our  forts,  and  filched 
our  navy-yards  and  arsenals  to  establish 
prize-courts  to  decide  upon  the  lawfulness 
of  captures  made  by  their  commissioned 
cruisers,  and  brought  into  court  for  adjudi- 
cation, and  the  title  to  be  given  by  Davis' 
courts  is  to  be  held  valid  by  the  law  of  nations. 
That  is  what  the  proclamation  of  neutral- 
ity really  means.  This  is  the  neutrality 
which  England  has  inaugurated  and  which 


France  has  adopted ;  and  those  two  great 
powers  who  recently  declared  in  the  Con- 
gress at  Paris  that  privateering  is  and  shall 
remain  abolished,  by  royal  and  imperial 
proclamation  have  countersigned  letters  of 
marque  for  the  destruction  of  American 
ships,  and  w^hich  threaten  with  spoliation 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  The  aim  and 
effect  of  the  British  proclamation  seems  to 
us  so  clearly  unfriendly  and  injurious,  that 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  note  the  discour- 
tesy of  adopting  such  a  policy,  and  giving  it 
a  definite  and  irreversible  shape  in  advance 
of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Adams,  without  allow- 
ing us  the  opportunity  to  offer  a  word  of 
explanation  or  remonstrance.  Mr.  Adams 
reached  Liverpool  the  13th  of  May — the  next 
day  the  proclamation  was  printed  in  London. 

The  United  States,  by  their  neutrality, 
broke  the  back  of  the  Canadian  rebellion, 
dash  'd  the  hopes  cherished  by  the  rebels  of 
efFoctive  American  sympathy,  in  good  faith 
assisted  the  British  Government  in  main- 
taining its  authority  and  restoring  order,  and 
thus  materially  diminished  the  cost  of  treas- 
ure and  of  life  at  which  alone  their  subjec- 
tion could  have  been  accomplished. 

The  British  Government  by  their  neutral- 
ity, have  made  our  task  far  more  difficult, 
apart  from  the  injury  we  may  anticipate 
from  the  fleet  of  privateers  whose  letters  are 
so  respectably  countersigned.  But  we  learn 
from  this  proclamation  one  lesson  that  will 
be  perhaps  worth  all  that  it  shall  cost  us  : 
we  learn  the  treatment  we  may  expect  if  we 
fail  to  maintain  our  national  integrity  and 
the  honor  of  our  flag. 

If  a  mere  supposition  that  the  rebels  at 
Montgomery  are  likely  to  be  successful,  can 
in  a  moment  dash  from  the  memory  of  the 
English  Government  all  recollection  of  past 
friendship,  and  induce  her  in  our  moment  of 
trial  to  condescend  to  a  course  so  different 
from  that  we  had  pursued  towards  her  :  what 
treatment  may  we  not  expect  from  her,  and 
from  every  other  European  Cabinet,  if  we 
ourselves  by  our  conduct  admit  that  we  are 
powerless  at  home  ?  How  will  we  be  treated 
abroad  if  we  yield  to  the  threats  of  a  frac- 
tion of  our  own  population  ?  What  will  be 
our  standing  among  nations  if,  consenting 
to  separation,  w(^  '3Ye  nearly  half  of  our  ter- 
ritory and  two-t"  ^{^\^  of  our  Atlantic  sea- 
board, and  descend  \  t]the  position  of  a  third- 
rate  power  ?     Or  ^j     .  respect  will  be  paid 
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us  if,  to  maintain  our  territory,  we  compro- 
mise with  rebellion — if  we  yield  at  the  can- 
non's mouth  what  the  people  have  deliber- 
ately refused  at  the  polls — if  we  teach  the 
world  by  such  an  example  that  we  may  be 
bullied  with  success,  and  that  when  we  resist 
on  principle  unreasonable  demands,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  humble  our  flag  and  to  threaten 
Washington  to  induce  us  ignominiously  to 
submit  ? 

Let  us  discard  all  reliance  upon  other  help 
than  that  of  God,  a  right  cause  and  a  strong 
arm,  and  let  us  recognize  the  stubborn  fact 
that  "the  government  or  nation  that  fails 
to  protect  itself  against  foes,  whether  for- 
eign or  domestic,  deserves  to  perish  inglori- 
ously."  * 

THE    EIGHT   SYMPATHIES    OF   THE   ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  England's 
neutrality,  I  think  we  should  distinguish  be- 
tween the  hasty  action  of  the  British  Cabi- 
net and  the  deliberate  conviction  of  the 
British  people. 

That  the  heart  of  that  great  nation  is  sound, 
and  that  as  soon  as  they  understand  the  mo- 
tives and  manner  of  this  rebellion  as  you 
understand  them,  they  will  appreciate  our 
position,  approve  our  resolution,  and  wish  us 
God-speed  in  our  great  work  of  restoring  the 
Federal  Union  to  its  Integrity  and  its  great 
original  principles  of  freedom,  I  cannot,  I  will 
not  doubt. 

Already  their  Cabinet  has  partially  atoned 
for  the  first  proclamation  by  an  order  that 
will  prevent  the  privateei's  of  Davis  from  en- 
tering British  ports,  and  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  must  soon  recognize  the 
fact  that  we  have  the  ability  and  the  will  to 
crush  this  rebellion  and  maintain  our  inteji- 
rity,  however  long  the  struggle,  however  great 
the  cost :  and  that  we  no  niore  recognize 
the  right  of  England  nor  of  Europe  to  dictate 
to  us  in  this  matter,  than  England  would  have 
recognized  our  right  to  interfere  between 
her  and  Nana  Sahib.  The  material  inter- 
ests based  on  cotton  must  yield  to  the  national 
and  moral  duties  that  to-day  devolve  upon 
the  American  people,  in  determining,  per- 
haps for  untold  ages,  the  destiny  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent. 

The  English  people  will  see  that  our  re- 
solve to  crush  the  conspiracy  for  the  estabHsh- 
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ment  of  a  slave  empire,  is  not  based  on 
any  evanescent  burst  of  enthusiasm,  but  on 
the  most  sober  calculations  of  honor,  duty, 
safety,  and  economy ;  and  that  it  is  the  true  in- 
terest of  England,  her  pecuniary,  her  political, 
and  her  moral  interest,  that  the  war  should  be 
as  brief  as  possible,  that  the  rebels  may  no 
longer  be  deluded  into  the  belief  that  any  true 
Englishman  who  understands  the  history  and 
the  object  of  their  rebellion  can  regard  it  with 
other  feelings  than  those  naturally  aroused 
by  a  policy  of  fraud,  treachery,  and  op- 
pression. 

That  the  restoration  of  the  integrity  of  our 
Union  is  to  be  accomplished  without  a  vast 
expenditure  of  treasure,  and  perhaps  of  blood, 
no  one  anticipates.  We  all  know  something 
of  the  cost  of  European  wars,  but  we  know 
also  our  own  resources  and  the  immense  stake 
for  which  we  will  be  fighting.  Our  fathers 
fought  for  seven  vcars  for  our  national  free- 
dom,  and  the  spirit  abroad  throughout  our 
land  indicates  that  their  sons,  if  necessary, 
will  fight  seven  years  more  to  save  it  from 
destruction  and  disgrace.  Whether  the  debt 
incurred  for  its  preservation  shall  be  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  millions,  it  will  be  a 
sacred  legacy  to  future  generations.  A  debt 
of  five  hundred  millions,  as  remarked  by  an 
English  journalist,  would  leave  this  nation 
less  severely  taxed  than  any  nation  of  Eu- 
rope. 

OUR  COUNTRY  ONE. 

If  any  man  supposes  that  this  republic  can 
be  advantageously  sundered  into  two,  let  him 
cast  his  eye  upon  the  map,  and  endeavor  to 
find  a  natural  line  to  separate  the  two  con- 
federacies. The  geographical  formation  of 
our  country  indicates  that  it  is  one :  nature 
has  provided  no  boundary  line  between  the 
North  and  the  South  :  no  river  like  the  Mis- 
sissippi, no  mountain  chain  like  the  Allegha- 
nies  or  the  Bocky  Mountains,  running  from 
the  West  to  the  Atlantic,  and  forming  an  Al- 
pine boundary  to  divide  the  sections.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Father  of  Waters  stretches 
out  his  great  arms  to  the  East  and  to  the 
West,  bearing  on  his  bosom  to  the  Gulf  the 
generous  products  of  the  valleys  which  they 
fertilize,  and  carrying  back  in  their  place  the 
cotton,  rice,  and  sugar  of  our  Southern  bor- 
ders, and  imports  from  foreign  climes. 

The  Mississippi,  source  and  channel  of  pros- 
perity to  North  and  South,  alike  in  every 
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mile  of  its  progress ;  on  the  West  to  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Louis- 
iana; on  the  East  to  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi,  pro- 
claims to  the  citizens  of  the  immense  region 
■which  it  waters  through  thousands  of  miles  in 
extent,  from  North  to  South,  and  East  to 
West,  that  our  country  is  one  and  indivisible. 

Our  duty  to  the  South  forbids  our  acqui- 
escence in  this  rebellion,  for  it  would  reverse 
the  American  policy  for  the  last  half  century, 
and  reconsign  to  foreign  invasion,  to  anarchy 
and  ruin,  the  immense  territories  which  we 
have  rescued  from  European  sway,  and 
united  as  parts  of  our  great  nation. 

Look  back  to  the  olden  time,  and  see  what 
the  Southern  country  would  again  become. 
Trace  the  history  of  Florida  from  the  days 
of  Charles  V.,  from  the  adventures  of  De 
Leon  and  De  Soto,  the  persecution  of  Prot- 
estants from  France,  and  the  retaliation  on 
the  murderous  Spaniards ;  the  capture  of  St. 
Augustine  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  buc- 
caneering inroads  of  the  English,  the  transfer 
of  Florida  to  the  British  crown ;  its  partial 
settlement  from  Italy  and  Greece,  the  pri- 
vateering exploits  in  our  Revolution,  the  cap- 
ture of  Baton  Rouge  and  Pensacola,  until  its 
purchase  by  our  Government  in  1819. 

Remember  that  the  Spaniards  navigated 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  two  centuries  without 
discovering  that  it  was  the  outlet  of  the  great 
river  of  the  North,  a  fact  which  perhaps  in- 
duces the  Southern  confederates  to  imagine 
that  we  also  may  be  persuaded  to  forget  its 
existence.  Look  at  Louisiana  from  the  days 
of  Law  and  the  Mississippi  bubble  to  its  ces- 
sion to  Spain  in  1762,  and  its  retrocession  to 
France  in  1800,  when  we  hastened  to  buy  it 
from  the  First  Consul,  and  you  will  find 
nothing  in  Florida,  in  Louisiana,  nor  indeed 
in  Texas,  to  indicate  even  the  fifst  beginning 
of  the  prosperity  which  has  been  so  rapidly 
developed  under  the  fostering  protection  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

FOREIGN    ENTANGLEMENTS     INSEPARABLE 
FROM    DISUNION. 

Let  the  American  Union  be  dismembered, 
and  what  is  to  prevent  foreign  powers  from 
re-entering  upon  our  national  domain,  from 
which  at  such  great  cost  and  labor  they  have 
been  ousted  ? 

An  old  officer  of  the  French  empire,  writ- 
ing to  the  Courrier  des  Etats-  Unis,  has  pre- 


dicted that  in  the  first  place  France  would 
retake  Louisiana,  according  to  ancient  trea- 
ties, that  Spain  would  reclaim  Florida,  that 
England  perhaps  would  seek  to  appropriate 
Oregon,  and  that  Mexico^  under  foreign  pro- 
tection, would  retake  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
and  California ;  or  supposing  that  we  should 
consent  to  the  establishment  of  the  so-called 
Southern  Confederacy,  which  we  know  to  be 
a  mere  military  despotism,  what  possible 
guarantee  can  we  have  for  peace  in  the 
future,  when  each  state  reserves  the  right  to 
secede  at  pleasure  and  enter  at  will  into  for- 
eign alliances,  inaugurating  universal  chaos 
and  chronic  dissolution  ?  Even  now,  while 
the  strujrgle  is  beinsr  waged,  the  leadino;  men 
of  South  Carolina,  already  sick  of  their  in- 
dependence before  it  is  accomplished,  repu- 
diate republican  institutions  and  sigh  for  a 
British  prince  to  lend  the  odor  of  royalty  to 
the  aristocracy  which  they  boast — an  aris- 
tocracy based  not  upon  historic  deeds  and 
noble  heroism,  but  simply  upon  the  color  of 
their  skins  and  their  despotic  dominion  over 
helpless  slaves — an  aristocracy  whose  wealth 
is  invested  in  human  flesh,  and  whose  reve- 
nues are  collected  in  the  field  by  the  lash, 
and  on  the  auction-block  by  the  hammer  ! 

Let  our  Union  be  divided  with  the  view 
of  accomplishing  present  peace,  and  not  only 
would  the  United  States  fall  from  her  posi- 
tion of  a  first-class  power  to  that  of  a  minor 
republic,  with  a  contracted  sea-board  and  a 
defenceless  border ;  but  the  act  of  separation 
would  inaugurate  an  exposure  to  hostilities, 
— first  from  our  new  and  unfriendly  neigh- 
bor, and  then  from  every  foreign  power  with 
which  one  or .  all  of  the  Southern  States 
might  choose  to  form  an  alliance.  Either 
contingency  would  necessarily  change  our 
national  policy,  require  the  maintenance  of 
a  standing  army,  and  complicate  endlessly 
our  commercial  relations.  Now,  we  stand 
aloof  from  the  quarrels  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  can  devote  our  energies  to  the 
development  of  our  marvellous  resources 
and  the  extension  of  civilization  and  free- 
dom over  the  American  continent ;  then  we 
should  be  compelled  to  an  attitude  of  per- 
petual self-defence  to  save  us  from  constant 
entanglement  in  the  web  of  European  poli- 
tics. Already  have  we  had  a  foretaste  of 
the  sort  of  treatment  which  Europe  will 
accord  to  the  severed  fragments  of  the 
American  Republic. 
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To  maintain  the  respect  of  the  world  we 
must  maintain  first  the  integrity  of  our  na- 
tional territory,  and  next  the  integrity  of 
our  fundamental  principles.  As  for  the  ar- 
gument that  if  the  rebellion  is  crushed  har- 
mony can  never  be  restored,  Canada  fur- 
nishes the  refutation.  The  bloody  feuds  of 
1838  have  hardly  left  a  trace  to  mar  the 
tranquil  prosperity  which  marks  the  prog- 
ress of  that  great  province.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  Union  men  of  the 
South  await  but  the  coming  of  the  Federal 
forces  in  sufficient  strength,  to  show  them- 
selves again  the  cordial  supporters  of  the 
Federal  Government.  But  even  if  this  were 
not  so,  and  there  was  reason  to  fear  a  long 
period  of  distrust  and  disaffection,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  interests  of  the  American 
people  imperatively  demand  that  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Union  shall  be  preserved  whether 
the  slavery  propagandists  of  the  South  like 
it  or  like  it  not. 

WE  MUST  FIGHT. 

This  is  one  of  those  decisive  epochs  that 
occur  in  the  history  of  all  great  nations. 
One  came  to  our  fathers  in  1776.  Submis- 
sion to  usurped  authority,  or  national  inde- 
pendence, was  the  issue ;  and  on  the  day  we 
commemorate  they  clK)se  the  latter  ;  and  the 
force  of  their  example  on  the  world  is  yet 
to  be  determined.  To-day  the  imperious 
demand  comes  from  slavery,  "  submit,  or 
be  destroyed  !  "  Already  has  a  blow  been 
struck  by  slavery  at  our  Republic  the  force 
of  which  reverberates  through  the  world. 
Two  hundred  millions  of  debts  due  from 
rebels  to  loyal  citizens  are  repudiated,  the 
business  of  the  country  is  arrested,  bank- 
ruptcy stares  us  in  the  face ;  worse  than  all, 
our  flag  has  been  insulted,  our  prestige  im- 
paired, and  from  foreign  courts  we  have 
received  treatment  that  our  American  pride 
can  illy  brook.  Honor,  interest,  self-re- 
spect, and  the  highest  duty  call  upon  us  to 
crush,  and  crush  speedily,  the  insolent  trai- 
tors whose  secret  and  atrocious  perfidy  has 
temporarily  crippled  us ;  and  while  we  recall 
the  motives  that  combine  to  compel  us  to 
resistance,  let  us  not  forget  the  duty  which 
this  nation  owes  to  the  oppressed  race  who 
are  the  innocent  cause  of  all  our  troubles, 
and  who  have  no  friends  to  look  to  but  our- 
selves, to  prevent  the  spreading  of  slavery 
over  every  foot  of  American  territory,  and 


the  waving  of  the  flag  of  the  slave-trader 
over  the  fearful  horrors  of  the  middle  pas- 
sage. 

Gentlemen,  as  in  our  Revolutionary  strug- 
gle our  fathers  had  to  contend  with  the 
timid  and  the  avaricious,  who  feared  the 
evils  of  war,  and  continually  cried  peace ! 
peace !  where  there  was  no  peace,  so  may 
we  expect  to  be  constantly  hampered  by 
declaimers  in  favor  of  compromise.  I  do  not 
stop  to  consider  the  fitness  of  our  lending 
an  ear  to  such  a  cry  until  the  insult  to  our 
flag  has  been  atoned  for,  and  until  our  su- 
premacy is  acknowledged,  for  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  of  the  country  will  be  unani- 
mous on  this  point ;  they  will  regard  the 
bare  suggestion  of  treating  with  the  rebels 
whose  hands  are  stained  with  the  blood  of 
the  sons  of  Massachusetts,  of  Ellsworth  and 
of  Winthrop,  of  Greble  and  of  Ward,  as  a 
personal  insult,  and  will  reply  to  it  as 
did  Patrick  Henry,  "  We  must  fight !  I  re- 
peat it,  sir,  we  must  fight !  "  The  sword  is 
now  the  only  pen  with  which  we  can  write 
"  peace  "  in  enduring  characters  on  the  map 
of  America. 

The  day  of  compromise  is  gone.  "  That 
sort  of  thing,"  as  the  Secretary  said,  "  ended 
with  the  4th  of  March."  We  have  had  de- 
vices enough  for  saving  the  Union,  devices 
suggested  by  the  men  who  are  noAv  striving 
to  destroy  it. 

There  is  one  good  old  plan  provided  by 
the  Constitution  that  Avas  successfully  prac- 
tised by  Washington  and  Jackson.  We 
are  about  to  try  that ;  let  us  try  it  thoroughly ; 
it  is  simply  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  by 
whatever  degree  of  force  the  exigency  may 
require.  If  our  army  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men  is  insufficient,  a  million  stand 
ready  to  follow  them  to  field. 

THE  DIGNITY  OF  OUR  POSITION  AND  DUTIES. 

It  would  be  difficult,  my  countrymen,  to 
exaggerate  the  solemn  importance  of  our 
national  position.  A  struggle  for  life  and 
death  has  commenced  between  freedom  and 
slavery,  and  on  the  event  of  the  struggle 
depends  our  national  existence.  Let  us 
falter,  let  us  compromise,  let  us  yield,  and 
the  work  of  our  fathers  and  the  inheritance 
of  our  children,  our  own  honor  and  the 
hopes  of  the  oppressed  nationalities  of  the 
world,  will  be  buried  in  a  common  grave  ! 
Let  us  be  demoralized  by  defeat  in  the  field 
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or  what  is  infinitely  worse,  by  submission  to 
rebellion,  and  in  foreign  lands  a  man  will 
blush  and  hang  his  head  to  declare  himself 
an  American  citizen.  A  whipped  hound 
should  be  the  emblem  of  the  Northern  man 
who  whimpers  for  a  peace  that  can  only  be 
gained  by  dishonor. 

But  let  us  remember  our  fathers  who, 
eighty-five  years  ago,  this  day  made  univer- 
sal freedom  and  equal  right  the  corner-stone 
of  this  E-epublic  ;  let  us  exhibit,  as  we  have 
begun  to  do,  their  stern  resolve  and  high 
devotion  in  behalf  of  constitutional  freedom, 
and  we  shall  secure  for  our  children  and 
our  children's  children  a  gigantic  and  glori- 
ous nationality,  based  upon  principles  of 
Christian  civilization,  such  as  the  world 
has  never  seen  before. 

There  is  nothing  impossible,  nothing  im- 
probable in  our  speedy  realization  of  a  glori- 
ous future. 

The  seeds  of  this  rebellion  have  long 
lurked  in  our  system  :  for  years  it  has  been 
coming  to  a  head,  and  simply  from  want  of 
proper  treatment,  it  has  now  burst  with  an- 
gry violence ;  but  the  pulse  of  the  nation 
beats  coolly  and  calmly,  the  partial  local  in- 
flammation but  serves  to  exhibit  the  lusty 
health  of  the  body  politic,  and  when  this  re- 
bellion is  extinguished,  and  its  cause  re- 
moved, we  may  hope  that  we  are  safe  from 
an  organized  rebellion  for  at  least  a  century 
to  come. 

With  what  speed  this  rebellion  shall  be 
crushed,  depends  solely  upon  yourselves. 
Let  public  feeling  lag  throughout  the  land, 
and  the  War  Department  will  lag  in  Wash- 
ington. Let  us  become  careless  and  indif- 
ferent about  the  matter,  and  contractors  will 
cheat  our  soldiers,  incompetent  officers  will 
expose  them  to  defeat,  official  indifference 
will  produce  general  demoralization. 

But  let  us  keep  ever  in  mind  the  lesson 
we  have  so  dearly  learned — that  eternal  vig- 
ilance is  the  price  of  liberty.  Let  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  army  feel  that  their 
every  act  is  canvassed  by  an  intelligent  peo- 
ple, and  when  approved,  greeted  by  a  hearty 
appreciation ;  that  every  branch  of  industry 
awaits  the  ending  of  the  war,  and  that  from 
every  part  of  the  land  comes  the  cry  of  "  for- 
ward," and  the  -arm  of  the  Union  at  Wash- 
ington will  obey  the  heart  of  the  nation, 
whenever  a  prayer  rises  in  its  behalf,  or  its 
flag  kisses  the  breeze  of  heaven. 


Let  us  with  this  sleepless  vigilance  on  our 
part,  repose  a  generous  confidence  in  our 
President,  who  has  won  the  generous  ap- 
plause of  his  Democratic  opponents,  nor 
scan  too  impatiently  the  warlike  policy  of 
Scott. 

Like  all  true-hearted  and  brave  veterans, 
he  wishes  to  spare  as  far  as  possible  the  blood 
alike  of  loyal  soldiers  and  deluded  rebels, 
and  to  carry  with  the  flag  of  our  Union  not 
simply  the  power  to  make  it  respected  but 
the  more  glorious  attributes  that  cause  it  to 
be  loved.  *'  Not,"  to  adopt  the  words  of  Gov. 
Andrew  of  Massachusetts,  "  to  inaugurate  a 
war  of  sections,  not  to  avenge  former  wrongs, 
not  to  perpetuate  ancient  griefs  of  memories 
of  conflict,"  will  that  flag  move  onwards  un- 
til it  floats  again  in  its  pride  and  beauty  over 
Ptichmond  and  Sumter,  and  Montgomery  and 
New  Orleans  ;  but  to  indicate  the  majesty  of 
the  people,  to  retain  and  re-invigorate  the 
institutions  of  our  fathers,  to  rescue  from 
the  despotism  of  traitors  the  loyal  citizens 
of  the  South,  and  place  all,  loyal  or  rebel, 
under  the  protection  of  a  Union  that  is  es- 
sential to  the  welfare  of  the  whole. 

The  eyes  of  the  whole  world  are  this  day 
fixed  upon  you.  To  Europeans  themselves, 
Europeans  questions  sink  to  insignificance 
compared  with  the  American  question  now  to 
be  decided.  Rise,  my  countrymen,  as  did 
our  fathers  on  the  day  we  celebrate,  to 
the  majestic  grandeur'of  this  question  in  its 
twofold  aspect,  as  regards  America  and  as 
regards  the  world.  Remember  that  with  the 
failure  of  the  American  Republic  will  fall 
the  wisest  system  of  republican  government 
which  the  wisdom  of  man  has  yet  invented, 
and  the  hopes  of  popular  freedom  cherished 
throughout  the  globe. 

Let  us,  standing  by  our  fathers'  graves, 
swear  anew  and  teach  the  oath  to  our  chil- 
dren, that  with  God's  help  the  American  Re- 
public, clasping  this  continent  in  its  embrace, 
shall  stand  unmoved,  though  all  the  powers 
of  slavery,  piracy,  and  European  jealousy, 
should  combine  to  overthrow  it;  that  we 
shall  have  in  the  future,  as  we  have  had  in 
the  past — one  country,  one  Constitution,  and 
one  destiny  ;  and  that  when  we  shall  have 
passed  from  earth,  and  the  acts  of  to-day 
shall  be  matter  of  history,  and  the  dark 
power  now  seeking  our  overthrow  shall  have 
been  itself  overthrown,  our  sons  may  gather 
strength  from  our  example  in  every  contest 
with  despotism  that  time  may  have  in  store 
to  try  their  virtue,  and  that  they  may  rally 
under  the  stars  and  stripes  to  battle  for  free- 
dom and  the  rights  of  man,  with  our  olden 
war-cry,  "  Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  for- 
ever, one  ai...  inseparable." 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
SIR.  FROUDE'S  «  STORY  FROM  THE  AR- 
CHIVES OF  SIMANCAS." 
Stimulated,  apparently,  by  the  discov- 
eries of  Mr.  Motley,  Mr.  Froude  has  been 
searching  in  foreign  archives  for  evidence 
respecting  English  history.  It  would  have 
been  well  for  his  reputation  if  he  had  re- 
sorted in  the  first  instance  to  this,  which,  as 
opinion  in  England  was  gagged  under  the 
Tudor  despotism,  is  in  fact  almost  the  only 
independent  source  of  information.  He  has 
given  us  the  result  of  his  researches  among 
the  French  archives  in  the  appendix  to  his 
Pilgrim.  The  letters  of  the  French  ambas- 
sadors which  he  has  there  printed  are  enough 
in  themselves  to  demolish  his  theory  of 
Henry  VHI.'s  character  and  government. 
He  has  exercised  some  candor  in  producing 
such  damning  testimony  against  himself,  and 
he  would  have  exercised  still  more  candor 
by  admitting  its  weight,  instead  of  sticking 
as  he  does  to  all  his  paradoxes,  and  sneering 
at  the  rational  view  of  the  question,  as  the 
Italian  view,  with  the  French  ambassador's 
decisive  confirmation  of  it  under  his  eyes. 

The  "  Story  "  which  he  has  now  brought 
us  from  the  archives  of  Simancas,  if  it  be 
true,  is  as  fatal  to  his  heroine  as  the  French 
archives  have  been  to  his  hero.  He  had 
prepared  us  for  an  apotheosis  of  Elizabeth 
as  extravagant  as  his  apotheosis  of  Henry 
VHI.  She  was  to  be  "  the  great  nature 
which  had  remoulded  the  world."  {Hist. 
vol.  ii.  p.  142.)  It  was  a  scandalous  thing 
in  his  eyes  that  "  the  purity  of  Elizabeth 
should  be  an  open  question  among  our  his- 
torians, although  the  foulest  kennels  must 
be  swept  to  find  the  filth  wherewith  to  defile 
it."  He  has  now  been  "  sweeping  a  ken- 
nel "  himself,  and  the  result  is  that  he  "  de- 
files "  Elizabeth  with  worse  filth  than  ever 
was  cast  upon  her  name  before.  He  would 
now  have  us  believe,  on  the  authority  of  his 
recent  researches,  that  she  made  Leicester 
"  master  of  her  government  and  of  her  own 
person ;  "  that  she  was  privy  at  least  to  the 
murder  of  Leicester's  wife  ;  that  for  the  sake 
of  her  guilty  love  she  was  ready  to  sell  Eng- 
land and  the  Reformation  to  Spain;  that 
Cecil  alone  saved  the  country  from  her,  and 
her  from  herself;  and  that  for  these  ofiences 
her  own  council  were  on  the  point  of  de- 
priving her  of  the  throne.  Is  it  vain  to  hope 
that  tliis  discovery  will  moderate  the  discov- 


erer's confidence  in  the  perfect  soundness  of 
his  own  theories — that  he  will  begin  to  allow 
that  the  "  history  books,"  as  he  modestly 
calls  the  works  of  all  previous  historians, 
are  less  contemptible  than  he  has  imagined 
— and  that  he  will  do  a  little  justice  to  th^ 
illustrious  men,  such  as  Fisher,  More,  and 
Pole,  whose  reputations  he  has  fanatically 
sacrificed  to  that  of  his  Tudor  Dagon  ?  Of 
one  thing  he  may  be  sure — that  the  longer 
he  defers  this  unwelcome  but  expiatory  proc- 
ess, the  more  severe  will  be  the  Nemesis  of 
Truth. 

We  are,  however,  not  prepared  to  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  Mr.   Fronde's  present 
charges  against  Elizabeth  are  perfectly  well 
founded,  any  more  than  we  were  to  agree 
with  the  extravagantly  enthusiastic  view  he 
formerly  took  of  her  character  and  govern- 
ment.    The  witness  on  whose  testimony  the 
whole  story  depends,  is  Alvarez  de  Quadra, 
Bishop  of  Aquila,  ambassador  of  Philip  II. 
in  London  during  the   first  five  years    of 
Elizabeth,  in  whose  correspondence  with  his 
government   all  these   scandals   have  been 
found.     The  first  point,  of  course,  is  to  ascer- 
tain exactly  what  sort  of  man  De  Quadra 
was,  and  whether  he  was  a  competent  and 
credible  witness.     Little  has  been  hitherto 
known  about  him.     He  is  not  even  men- 
tioned in  the  Biographic  Universelle.     Some 
account  of  his  mission,  and  some  inkling  of 
these  scandals,  is  given  in  the  Memorias  de 
la  Real  Academia  de  la  Ilistoria  (vol.  7). 
The  title  of  this  paper  is  Apuntimientos para 
la  historia  Del  Be  Don  Felipe  Segundo  de 
Espana,  por  lo  tocante  a  sus  relaciones  con 
la  Beina  Isabel  de  Inglaterra.     The  author, 
Don  Thomas  Gonzalez,  keeper  of  the  archives 
of  Simancas,  states  that  he  has  had  access 
to  the  original  diplomatic  correspondence  of 
the  period,  including,  no  doubt,  the  same 
letters  of  De  Quadra  which  have  furnished 
the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Froude.     One  fact  is 
given  in  this  paper  which  materially  affects 
De  Quadra's  credibility  as  a  witness  against 
the  character  of  Elizabeth.     It  appears  that 
in  1563  Elizabeth  wrote  to  Philip,  "  com- 
plaining bitterly  of  his  ambassador,  Don  Al- 
varez de  Quadra,  Bishop  of  Aquila,  who, 
notwithstanding  his  great  knowledge,  expe- 
rience, prudence,  and  ability  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  was  by  no  means  to  her  lik- 
ing, because  he  meddled  with  that  which  was 
not  in  his  province,  and  fomented  the  dis- 
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turbances  of  the  kingdom  ;  wherefore  she 
prayed  him  to  send  another  person  who 
might  be  more  suitable,  and  less  open  to 
suspicion  in  the  matter."  This  is  obviously 
most  important.  It  is  to  be  observed,  also, 
tliat  in  a  quotation  from  one  of  the  letters 
given  by  Mr.  Froude,  De  Quadra  speaks  of 
Elizabeth  as  a  "  devil,"  so  that  he  was 
plainly  not  blind  to  her  faults. 

Mr.  Froude,  however,  appears,  by  some 
means  or  other,  to  have  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  most  subtle  peculiarities 
of  the  ambassador's  character.  He  is  able  at 
once  to  denounce  him  as  a  liar  and  to  guar- 
antee to  us  his  accuracy  as  a  witness.  De 
Quadra,  we  are  told  "  handled  falsehood  like 
a  master,"  yet,  "  above  all  things,  in  his 
communications  with  his  own  sovereign,  he 
was  ^rwe."  "  He  would  lie  with  any  man 
when  a  lie  would  serve  his  turn ;  but  he 
knew,  as  well  as  his  master,  that  to  lie  with 
advantage  it  was  necessary  to  know  what  was 
the  truth.  He  never  spoke  or  acted,  for 
good  or  evil,  except  with  his  feet  firmly  stand- 
ing on  the  hard,  solid  ground  of  reality,  and 
he  treated  his  master  with  necessary  sin- 
cerity." All  this  is  very  fine,  like  many  other 
historical  characters  which  Mr.  Froude  has 
evplved  out  of  his  own  "  subjective  con- 
sciousness," without  reference  to  the  facts  of 
history.  But  when  a  witness  is  put  into  the 
box  to  prove  on  his  sole  testimony  facts  of 
such  importance,  it  is  rather  awkward  to  find 
at  the  outset  that  he  is  a  firstrate  liar ;  and 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  imagine  by  what  cri- 
terion it  can  be  infallibly  discerned  which 
part  of  his  evidence  emanates  from  his  fine 
appreciation  of"  the  solid  ground  of  reality," 
and  which  from  his  masterly  skill  in  false- 
hood. In  the  case  of  a  character  so  singu- 
larly compounded,  moral  diagnosis  is  an  in- 
tricate and  slippery  process.  If  Mr.  Froude 
has  any  positive  evidence,  independent  of 
the  correspondence,  which  corroborates  his 
delicate  portraiture  of  De  Quadra's  intellec- 
tual peculiarities,  let  him  produce  it.  If  he 
has  only  the  correspondence,  we  should  like 
at  least  to  see  the  correspondence  in  extenso 
before  we  make  up  our  minds  that  the 
Spaniard  was  not  in  the  "  falsehood,"  but  in 
the  "  solid  reality  "  vein  when  he  represented 
Elizabeth  as  a  harlot,  a  murderess,  and  a 
traitress  to  her  religion  and  her  people. 

There  are  some  things  on  the  face  of  Mr. 
Froude's  "  Story "  which  dispose  us  to  ex- 


ercise caution  in  receiving  it.  It  is  just  credi- 
ble, though  most  astounding,  that  the  cau- 
tious Burleigh  should  have  come  secretly  to 
the  house  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  and 
informed  him  that  Elizabeth  had  made  Lei- 
cester "  master  of  her  government  and  of  her 
own  person,"  and  that  the  queen  and  her  par- 
amour were  murdering  Amy  Robsart.  Des- 
perate anxiety  to  defeat  the  projected  mar- 
riage of  Elizabeth  with  her  unworthy  favorite 
may  possibly  have  been  a  sufficient  motive 
for  this  most  extraordinary  and  most  peril- 
ous step  —  a  step  by  which  Burleigh  would 
have  put  his  fortune,  and  probably  his  life, 
into  the  Spaniard's  hands.  But  this  state- 
ment which  it  is  so  difficult  to  accept,  is  fol- 
lowed by  another  at  which  credulity  itself 
stands  aghast.  Intelligence  arrives  that  Amy 
Robsart  has  actually  been  murdered.  "  A 
Cabinet  Council  was  immediately  held.  "Who 
were  present  De  Quadra  does  not  say ;  but 
the  chief  actor  was  still  Cecil,  in  whom  in- 
dignation for  the  moment  swept  away  all  re- 
straints of  policy.  It  was  proposed  to  de- 
throne Elizabeth,  and  send  her  at  once,  with 
Dudley,  to  the  Tower."  In  the  first  place, 
we  need  hardly  say  there  were  no  such  things 
as  "  Cabinet  Councils  "  in  those  days.  The 
thing  did  not  exist  before  the  days  of  the 
Cabal — the  name  did  not  exist  till  a  still 
later  period.  It  may  be  suggested  that  this 
is  merely  a  verbal  inaccuracy  ;  and  that  what 
was  really  held  was  a  Privy  Council.  But  in 
a  Privy  Council  the  partisans  of  Leicester 
would  have  been  present.  It  is  well  known 
that  Cecil  was  the  object  of  Elizabeth's  un- 
changing confidence  and  regard  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  She  therefore  can  never  have  be- 
lieved, or  even  suspected,  that  he  had  for- 
mally proposed  to  dethrone  her  and  send  her 
to  the  Tower.  According  to  De  Quadra  him- 
self, Cecil  was  "  the  heart  of  the  whole  Prot- 
estant movement,"  and  therefore  the  arch- 
enemy of  the  designs  of  Spain.  Is  it  likely 
that  the  Spanish  Government,  knowing  him 
to  have  done  that  which,  if  disclosed,  would 
at  once  ruin  him  with  his  mistress,  should 
have  kept  this  deadly  secret  so  well  ?  Cecil 
had  rivals,  and  active  ones,  among  the  am- 
bitious men  of  that  intriguing  court.  Was 
no  one  of  these  rivals  cognizant  of  what  had 
taken  place  at  the  "  Cabinet  Council,"  or 
venomous  enough  to  reveal  it  ?  We  are  pre- 
pared to  find  that  Elizabeth  was  a  very  un- 
amiable  and  rather  bad  woman  ;  but  we  sus- 
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pend  our  judgment  entirely  as  to  these 
charges  till  we  have  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence for  them  before  us. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  curious  to  observe  Mr. 
Froude  laying  his  ground  for  the  delicate 
transition  from  that  which  he  has  already 
said  respecting  the  character  of  Elizabeth  to 
that  which  he  sees  he  shall  now  have  to  say. 
"  Her  intellect  grew  with  her  years,  and  her 
thwarted  passions  were  compelled,  for  the 
future,  to  expend  themselves  in  trifling. 
But  these  dark  hours  of  her  trial  left  their 
shadows  on  her  to  the  last.  She  lived  with 
a  hungry  and  unsatisfied  heart,  and  she  died 
miserable."  With  so  fine  a  graduation  of 
colors  is  "  the  great  nature  which  remoulded 
the  world  "  shaded  off  into  the  betrayer  of 
England,  the  paramour  of  Dudley,  and  the 
accomplice  of  a  most  cruel  and  unnatural 
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murder !  Mr.  Froude  has  forgotten  the  ex- 
cellent reason  which  he  has  already  given  in 
his  History  (vol.  i.  p.  50)  for  the  misery  of 
Elizabeth's  last  years.  "  In  the  7th  and  the 
8th  of  Elizabeth,  there  are  indications  of  the 
truck  system ;  and  towards  her  later  years 
the  multiplying  statutes  and  growing  com- 
plaints and  difiiculties  show  plainly  that  the 
(trading)  companies  had  lost  t-heir  healthy 
vitality,  and,  with  other  relics  of  feudalism, 
were  fast  taking  themselves  away.  There 
were  no  longer  tradesmen  to  be  found  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  u-ho  were  possessed  of  the 
necessary  probity  ;  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  connect  such  a  phenomenon  icith  the  deep 
melancholy  which  in  those  years  settled  down 
on  Elizabeth  herself."  Surely,  it  is  time  that 
common  sense  should  resume  its  reign  in  the 
treatment  of  history,  and  that  this  rodomon- 
tading shoulci'^have  an  end. 


Slang. — The  Times  nas  had  some  pleasant 
correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  indisposi- 
tion to  matrimony  in  the  Ingher  circles,  and  the 
marked  preference  which  the  young  men  give  to 
the  society  of  certain  equestrian  ladies  called  the 
Horsebreakers.  The  defence  of  the  gentle- 
men may  ])erhaps  be  that  they  find  slang  every- 
where, and  that  the  slang  is  better  done  by  the 
ladies  to  the  manner  born  than  by  those  who 
have  taken  it  up  as  a  fashion,  and  a  means  of  put- 
ting themselves  on  easy  terms  with  fast  young 
men.  Curious  it  is  to  mark  the  correspondence 
between  dress  and  manners.  Slang  came  in 
with  the  young  ladies  when  they  took  to  male 
apparel,  jackets  with  huge  buttons  as  big  as 
saucers,  and  wide-awakes.  The  clothing  of  the 
thoughts  took  the  turn  of  the  clothing  of  the 
person,  and  certainly  not  with  a  graceful  or 
homage-compelling  effect.  Every  one,  indeed, 
must  have  remarked  the  familiarity  that  has 
sprung  up  in  the  relations  of  the  youth  of  the 
present  generation.  There  is  not  the  gallant  at- 
tention and  deference  that  used  to  be  paid  by  the 
young  man  to  the  young  lady.  If  there  is  ad- 
miration, it  is  of  a  free-and-easy  kind,  not  a 
timid,  respectful  admiration,  but  boldly  asking 
acceptance.  Of  course  there  are  many  ex- 
ceptions, nay,  what  we  observe  upon  may  be 
the  exception,  not  the  rule,  but  such  as  it  is,  it 
is  so  conspicuous  as  to  seem  to  mark  the  chai*- 
acter  of  the  manners  of  the  day.  Now  suppose 
the  mothers  ofi  Belgravia  and  Mayfair,  instead 
of  complaining  that  the  young  men  will  not  pro- 
pose, and  that  they  seek  the  society  of  the 
Horsebreakers,  were  to  exhort  their  daughters  to 


abjure  slang  and  every  thing  fast,  and  to  re-es- 
tablish the  distance  that  used  to  be  iield  between 
the  sexes  ?  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  result 
would  be  advantageous.  There  would  in  that 
case  be  contrast  between  highly  educated  ladies 
and  the  Horsebreakers  instead  of  comparison, 
and  they  would  no  longer  have  between  ihcin  in 
common  the  language  of  slang,  with  the  superi- 
ority on  the  side  of  those  to  whom  it  is  most 
natural  and  congenial.  We  may  be  indig- 
nantly told  that  ladies  are  not  chargeable  wiili 
slang,  but  if  so,  they  arc  much  belied  by  the 
young  men  who  profess  to  be  overdosed  with  it, 
and  to  find  it  where  they  do  not  search  for  or 
desire  it.  Let  us  add  that  renouncement  of  it 
on  the  part  of  the  young  men  would  be  no  small 
reform,  for  the  use  of  it  for  all  occasions  is  ad- 
verse to  the  faculty  of  expression.  A  youth 
now  does  not  think  of  how  lie  may  best  convey  his 
thought,  whatever  it  may  be,  but  resorts  to  some 
ready-made  slang  plu'ase.  He  is  proud  of  ijio 
station  of  a  gentleman,  he  would  be  ashamed  to 
appear  like  the  vulgar  in  any  respect  but  one,  in 
which  his  language  has  the  same  clothing  as  that 
of  every  cockney  apprentice  and  shop-boy. 
Yet  it  is  here  exactly  that  education  should  give 
him  the  greatest  superiority,  as  next  to  giving 
ideas  its  business  is  to  cultivate  the  powers  of 
expression.  There  are  thousandsof  young  men 
now  who  would  be  reduced  to  speechlessness  if 
the  slang  of  which  their  diction  is  composed 
were  struck  out  of  it.  The  dependence  is  really 
a  very  abject  one,  and  their  ideas  become  as 
poverty-struck  as  their  faculties  of  expression. 
— Examiner. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THE  "  MILK-WHITE  HIND." 

Seldom,  even  in  the  Eternal  City,  has  a 
scene  been  witnessed  such  as  that  now  pre- 
sented to  the  world  in  Rome.  .  The  pope, 
worn  out  with  misery  and  care,  doubtful  of 
his  own  will,  doubtful  even,  it  is  said,  of  the 
righteousness  of  his  cause,  is  slowly  sickening 
of  incessant  defeat.  Around  his  bed  the  car- 
dinals are  splitting  in  factions,  intriguing  with 
France,  intriguing  with  Austria,  preparing  a 
schism  in  the  Church,  and  doubting  whether 
even  in  despair  they  can  find  the  strength  for 
a  last  contest  with  the  age.  The  French 
emperor  hopes  to  secure  a  pope  who  will 
abandon  the  "  non  possumus,"  and  surrender 
the  temporal  power.  The  Sanfedistl  are  plot- 
ting to  fly  to  Verona  and  there  elect  a  pope 
of  the  old  stamp,  a  man  who  will  yield  noth- 
ing, even  to  fate.  The  people  are  watching 
all  with  a  dull  hope  that  some  end  to  their 
misery  may  be  attained  at  last.  The  foreign- 
er have  quitted  the  city,  the  populace  are 
starving  amidst  their  ruins,  and  exile  and  im- 
prisonment are  still  daily  inflicted.  The  pope 
is  still  strong  to  inflict  suffering,  and  amidst 
incessant  intrigue,  the  conflict  of  principles, 
hopes,  and  fears,  Antonelli  still  finds  time  to 
secure  his  treasure,  and  punish  his  personal 
foes. 

The  passions  of  all  parties,  already  bitter  to 
a  degree,  have  been  envenomed  by  the  des- 
patch in  which  M.  Thouvenel  announces  to 
the  Catholic  powers  the  recognition  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  The  French  faction  see 
in  it  the  certainty  of  ultimate  triumph,  the 
Austrians  the  loss  of  their  lingering  hope  that 
a  Sanfedist  might  yet  be  allowed  to  assume 
the  tiara  in  Rome.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
mere  fact  of  the  recognition  which  so  greatly 
disturbs  the  Conclave.  That  was  expected, 
and  the  purple  has  not  wholly  extinguished 
Italian  pride,  even  in  the  highest  rank  of 
Italian  priests.  But  the  despatch  lays  down 
the  principle  on  which  the  right  to  rule  Rome 
must  at  last  be  decided,  and  that  principle  is 
fatal  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  popes.  In  the 
midst  of  expressions,  cautious  beyond  the 
habitual  reserve  of  diplomacy,  M.  Thouvenel 
drops  one  paragraph  which  it  requires  no  di- 
plomatic skill  to  explain  :  — 

"  I  do  not,  however,  consider  it  useful  to 
discuss  here,  with  the  necessary  development, 


the  system  by  which  the  States  of  the  pope 
and  the  city  of  Rome  would  constitute,  so  to 
speak,  property  in  mainmort,  set  apart  to  all 
Catholicity,  and  placed  in  virtue  of  a  right 
which  is  inscribed  nowhere  above  the  rights 
which  regulate  the  fate  of  all  other  sover- 
eignties. I  confine  myself  to  remarking  that 
the  oldest,  as  well  as  the  most  recent  histori- 
cal, traditions  do  not  appear  to  sanction  that 
doctrine ;  and  that  England,  Prussia,  Russia, 
and  Sweden,  powers  separate  from  the 
Church,  signed  at  Vienna  by  the  same  right 
as  France,  Austria,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  the 
treaties  which  restored  to  the  pope  the  posses- 
sions he  had  lost. 

"  I  hasten  to  proclaim  that  the  highest  con- 
siderations of  propriety  are  in  accord  with  the 
most  important  social  Interests  in  requiring 
that  the  Chief  of  the  Church  may  maintain 
himself  on  the  throne  which  has  been  occu- 
pied by  his  predecessor  for  so  many  centuries. 
The  opinion  of  the  emperor's  Government  Is 
very  firm  on  that  subject,  but  it  thinks  also 
that  the  prudent  exercise  of  the  sup«'eme  au- 
thority, and  the  consent  of  the  populations, 
are  in  the  Roman  States,  as  elsewhere,  the 
first  conditions  of  the  solidity  of  the  Govern- 
ment." 

The  temporal  power,  then,  is  not  a  sacred 
right,  is  not  a  mystery  which  laymen  must  re- 
ceive, as  they  receive  hell,  in  undoubting 
though  horrified  respect.  It  is  simply  "  a 
sovereignty,"  subject  to  the  laws  which  affect 
all  other  sovereignties  liable  to  change — to 
revolution,  and  even  to  extinction.  The  pat- 
rimony of  St.  Peter  is  not  even  the  property 
of  the  Church,  but  a  state,  subject,  like  every 
other  state,  to  the  public  law,  administered 
by  the  representatives  of  Europe.  Those 
representatives  have  dealt  with  it  before,  and 
may  deal  with  it  again,  and  their  orthodoxy 
remains  without  influence  on  their  pohtlcal 
right.  That  doctrine,  never  yet  frankly  ac- 
knowledged by  a  Catholic  kingdom,  is,  we 
need  not  say,  fatal  to  the  last  argument  in 
defence  of  the  temporal  power.  If  the  con- 
tent of  the  people  is  essential  to  sovereignty, 
the  pope  has  no  rights  in  Rome.  If  the  pru- 
dent exercise  of  authority  is  a  first  condition 
of  right,  the  prize  has  been  forfeited  by  the 
absence  of  the  condition.  If,  finally,  collec- 
tive Europe  has  power  to  decide  on  the 
Roman  question,  the  pope  reigns  by  a  suf- 
ferance which  it  needs  only  the  assembling 
of  a  congress  to  exhaust.  The  principle  of 
papal  dominion  is  surrendered,  and  the  pope 
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Is  protected  not  by  a  right,  not  even  by 
an  admitted  expediency,  but  solely  by  the 
bayonets  of  the  foreigners  who  still  garrison 
Rome.  The  negotiations  for  their  withdrawal 
may  be  complicated  and  tedious,  but  the  tem- 
poral sovereignty  is  not  among  the  conditions, 
and  the  evacuation  of  Rome  is  therefore  only 
a  question  of  time.  This  is  obviously  the 
view  taken  by  the  Italian  premier.  Baron 
Ricasoli,  when  announcing  the  recognition  of 
Italy,  announced  also  that  Italy  had  nothing 
to  yield  to  France,  and  expressed  his  confi- 
dent hope  that  the  negotiations  for  Rome 
"  would  arrive  at  a  result  Avhich  should  meet 
the  best  wishes  of  the  nation,"  a  phrase  well 
understood  to  imply  the  entire  surrender  of 
the  secular  power.  Guarantees  for  the  in- 
dependence of  the  spiritual  power  are,  we 
should  Imagine,  perfectly  possible.  It  will 
only  be  necessary  to  tear  up  concordats,  to 
place  the  income  of  the  pope,  by  treaty,  be- 
}'ond  the  reach  of  Parliament,  and  to  encircle 
his  person,  his  residence,  and  his  suite  with 
the  privileges  already  conceded  to  tlie  ambas- 
sador of  a  first-class  power.  He  must  also, 
we  fear,  be  Invested  with  some  sort  of  eccle- 
siastical patronage,  and  it  is  on  this  point  we 
Imagine  that  difference  of  opinion  exists. 
The  control  of  the  priesthood  in  any  country 
Is  a  dangerous  jurisdiction  to  surrender  ;  but 
Italy  once  free,  the  pope  will  pass,  to  a  de- 
gree the  Conclave  scarcely  Imagine,  under 
the  power  of  opinion.  This  is  a  point  to 
which  too  little  attention  has  been  paid.  At 
present  the  pope  lives  a  monastic  life,  severed 
from  all  Inlluences  save  those  which  can  filter 
through  the  deep  ranks  of  priests,  who  stand 
between  him  and  public  opinion.  Surround- 
ed by  the  citizens  of  a  free  state,  compelled 
by  position  to  take  a  leading  part  In  politics, 
to  guide  his  cardinals  in  the  senate,  and  his 
priests  in  every  pulpit,  the  mind  even  of  a 
pontiff  must  insensibly  receive  a  tino-e  from 
the  world  with  which  he  contends.  The  pope 
is  but  a  priest,  and  the  world  may  yet  witness 
the  elevation  of  a  pontiff  as  practical  as  Leo 
X.,  and  as  strictly  Italian  as  Julius  the 
Second. 


This  is  not,  however,  the  end  the  enemies 
of  the  papacy  have  begun  to  expect.  They 
look  to  a  schism  in  the  Church.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  Louis  Napoleon  will  seek  for  a 
pope  anxious  to  forward  his  own  views,  and 
amongst  the  Italian  cardinals  he  may  yet 
discover  the  man.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
that  the  Conclave,  if  it  remains  in  Rome, 
should  fail  to  elect  the  man  whom  the  em- 
peror agrees  to  support.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  garrison  would  else  upset  them  and 
their  system  together.  The  cardinals,  there- 
fore, opposed  to  France,  it  is  said,  have  re- 
solved to  proceed  to  Verona,  and  there  elect 
a  pope  exempt  from  the  influence  of  Napo- 
leon. It  is  possible  that  at  the  last  moment 
tradition  and  habit  will  be  too  strong.  A 
pope  not  elected  in  Rome  would  be  an  anom- 
aly which  might  offend  the  hearty  faith  even 
of  Catholic  priests.  Should  they,  however, 
carry  out  their  design,  the  sway  of  the  pa- 
pacy would  indeed  be  near  its  end.  Italy, 
France,  and  Poland  would  acknowledge  the 
pontiff  elected  at  Rome,  and  the  Portuguese, 
Brazilians,  and  American  Catholics  would 
follow  an  example  which  at  once  saved  their 
faith,  and  secured  their  virtual  independence. 
The  pope  at  Verona  would  be  an  Austrian 
pope,  acknowledged,  perhaps,  by  men  of  ex- 
treme opinions  throughout  the  world,  but 
obeyed  by  only  a  single  nationality.  The 
days  are  past  when  an  anti-pope  could  be 
regarded  as  vicar  of  Christ ;  and  in  the  con- 
fusion the  spiritual  power  would  be  ques- 
tioned as  it  has  not  been  by  Catholics  since 
the  papacy  underwent  its  last  reform.  We 
confess  this  result  seems  to  us  to  the  last 
degree  improbable.  The  cardinals  are  too 
well  aware  of  the  charm  which  lingers 
around  the  seat  of  the  old  dominion  ;  too 
well  aware  that  throughout  Europe  the 
Church,  which  once  claimed  to  be  universal, 
is  now  hated  or  reverenced  chiefly  as  the 
Catholic  Church  of  Rome.  The  chair  of 
St.  Peter  is  not  an  article  to  be  removed 
like  a  bale  of  goods.  They  will  falter  at  the 
last  hour,  perhaps  elect  a  man,  who,  French 
in  appearance,  is  still  at  heart  a  pope. 
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PART   VI. — CHAPTER  XVI. 


Not  quite  sunk  in  the  languor  of  older 
lady  residents,  Rosa  Barrington  and  her 
Cousin  Florence  were  yet  somewhat  ex- 
hausted by  the  fatigues  of  last  night's  en- 
tertainment at  Government  House. 

The  cool  season,  though  not  quite  over — 
"  Rosa,  dear,  what  will  the  warm  be  ?  " — was 
yielding  daily  to  the  growing  ardor  of  an  In- 
dian sun.  Wet  mats  of  reed  were  dripping 
in  the  verandah  ;  in  the  room  punkahs  never 
ceased  to  swing.  The  mails  would  be  made 
up  to-morrow.  A  ream  of  "  India-post  "  on 
either  open  desk  told  of  good  resolutions 
concerning  letters  *'  home."  But  the  pens 
lay  idle,  and  the  fair  surface  of  the  paper 
showed  no  stain  of  ink. 

"  Rosa,  for  shame  !  "  cried  Florence,  "  In- 
dianizing  at  this  hour,  after  all  your  good 
intentions,  too." 

''  Only  this  once,  Flo ;  we  don't  dance 
every  night." 

His  excellency's  daughter  drew  up  there- 
with her  feet  on  a  divan,  cushioned  as  for 
any  Rajah's  zenana. 

*'  Happily  not,"  answered  her  cousin,  "  and 
shall  soon  give  over  dancing  altogether." 

"Don't  say  *  happily  ;'  dancing  is  my  de- 
light. It  is  a  sad  season  that  stops  it.  But 
I  like  your  admonishing  me  for  idleness — 
out  of  your  easy-chair  !  " 

"  Easy-chair,  indeed !    A  Chinese  carica- 
ture of  one.     Knotty  bamboo,  to  crumple  j 
one's  barege,  and  make  dints  in  one's  back.  I 
Very  different  from  your  divan  !  " 

'*  Change  with  me,  then." 

"  Thanks,  it's  too  much  trouble." 

"  You  Sybarite  !  The  bamboo  knots  are 
crumpled  rose-leaves.  Y'ou  know  your  cane 
is  cooler  than  ray  cushions." 

Florence  laughed. 

"  Hadn't  we  some  new  faces  here  last 
night  ?  "  said  Rosa. 

'^  New  shawls,  dear.  Was  ever  any  thing 
like  that  little  Cashmere  chiefs  ?  " 

"  They  said  he  was  a  Ghoorka  from  Ne- 
paul." 

"  Perhaps  he  was  ;  but  his  shawls  were 
fi:om  Cashmere." 

"  One  sees  too  many  shawls,  Flo,  to  care 
for  them  out  here.  What  funny  little  pig's 
eyes  the  chief  himself  had,  like  a  China- 
man's !  When  I  spoke  of  faces  I  meant  Eu- 
ropean, of  course." 


"  Why  *  of  course,'  pray  ?  Don't  you 
count  Indian  features  faces  ?  " 
"What!  N,  i,  g— nig— " 
"  No,  Rosa  !  "  she  cried,  springing  up  in 
her  eagerness  from  her  bamboo  seat  of  ease, 
"  you  shall  not  stain  your  rosy  lips  with  such 
vile  words  !  "  She  crossed  the  room  towards 
her  cousin  with  a  gesture  of  reproof,  earnest 
under  playfulness.  "  Leave  such  heartless 
quips  to  rattlepate  ensigns  and  raw  civilians. 
I  know  the  style  of  lad  from  whom  you  catch 
them  up.  They  will  know  better  before  they 
command  a  regiment  or  sit  in  a  magistrate's 
chair.  As  for  you,  you  are  the  daughter  of 
a  British  governor,  ruling  millions  of  these 
dusky-faced  men,  and  should  know  better 
than  to  scorn  those  over  whom  your  father 
rules ! " 

"  What  heroics  !  And  you  look  as  black 
as  thunder,  or  as  Kali,  the  goddess  fiend  of 
your  friends  the  nig  —  Oh  dear  me,  no! 
Have  mercy  and  pity  on  me,  Flo  dear,  and 
I  will  say  the  dusky  millions  of  Hindostan — 
indeed  I  will !  "  She  clasped  her  hands  to- 
gether, enforcing  their  appeal  with  her  pret- 
tiest look  of  deprecation.  Very  pretty,  too, 
as  she  was  herself.  Florence  gave  the  light- 
est admonitory  tap  to  the  fair  forehead,  say- 
ing, as  she  "kissed  the  place  to  make  it 
well,"— 

"  Giddy  brain,  but  good  heart,  I  believe  I  " 

"  But  the  new  faces,  Flo — the  pale  not  the 
dusky — let  us  talk  them  over  a  bit  before  we 
set  to  work  on  our  letters." 

"  Do  you  mean  what  Willie  Sangster 
calls  'the  griffs,'  dear?  Pale  is  hardly 
the  right  epithet  for  their  cheeks  yet.  Your 
noisy  partner  in  the  last  quadrille,  for  in- 
stance." 

"  What,  Mr.  O'Brien,  with  the  brogue  ? 
I  thought  him  charming — so  good-humored." 

"  Yes,  but  as  pale  as  a  peony  !  " 

"  Cherry-cheeked,  I  must  own  ;  but  quick 
as  a  flash  of  lightning.  Such  Irish  sparkle 
in  his  eyes !  Who  were  you  dancing  with, 
by  the  by  ?     You  were  our  vis-a-vis." 

"A  Mr.  Lockyer,  I  think,  or  Lockery — I 
didn't  quite  hear  when  he  was  introduced." 

"  Who  introduced  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  young  Milward." 

"  And  who  may  young  Milward  be,  that 
we  have  his  name  off-hand  already  ?  " 

"  A  boy  I  had  met  a  few  times  at  home. 
His  mother  is  a  widow,  and  knows  the  Dal- 
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rymples.     His   sisters   are  very  nice  girls, 
they  say." 

"  Is  Ae  a  very  nice  boy  ?  " 
"  A  very  nice  looking  one  ;  but  with  fea- 
tures fitted  for  a  girl,  so  fine  and  delicate." 
"  How  glad  he  must  have  been  to  come 
across  a  home-county-ball  partner  in  Bom- 
bay." 

"  Perhaps.    But  I  think  he  voted  me  slow, 
so  handed  me  over  to  his  friend  to  be  rid  of 
me.     He   said,  '  I  think  you'll  find  him  in 
your  line,  Miss  Barrington.' " 
"  And  did  you  ?  " 

"  He's  graver  and  more  thoughtful  than 
the  general  run  of  *  grifis,'  no  doubt.  He 
owned  that  he  was  not  much  of  a  dancer. 
And  it's  ray  private  belief  he'll  owe  his  friend 
a  grudge  for  setting  him  to  dance  attend- 
ance on  your  humble  servant." 

"  Nonsense,  Flo.  The  poor  griff  was  over- 
come by  his  unexpected  promotion.  What ! 
a  chance  introduction  gain  him  our  queenly 
Florence's  hand  on  his  first  night  at  Gov- 
ernment House!  Depend  upon  it  he  was 
nervous." 

"  I  saw  no  symptoms.  And  yet — " 
•  "  Yet  what,  your  majesty  ?  Now,  no  eva- 
sions," said  Rosa,  sitting  up  on  the  divan  and 
holding  up  her  finger.  "  It's  my  turn  to  be 
wiseacre,  and  I  caution  you  against  all  con- 
cealment from  your  best  friend  and  adviser." 
Florence  laughed  again ;  but  a  bright 
blush  on  her  countenance  deepened  as  she 
seemed  to  collect  her  thoughts. 

•'  Own  at  once,  my  dear  Miss  Florence, 
what  that  was  which  struck  you  in  the  air 
and  address  of  this  solemn  young  griff  as  in- 
dicative of — I  really  don't  know  what.  No 
subterfuge,  and  no  mock  modesty !  " 

"  I  don't  know — perhaps  it  was  a  fancy. 
When  young  Milward,  in  passing,  took  him 
by  the  arm  and  introduced  him,  asking  me 
— the  cool  young  monkey— »to  give  his  friend 
the  next  quadrille,  he  took  no  notice  of  me 
with  his  eyes,  but  held  his  arm  out,  as  the 
first  bars  were  playing.  When,  once  in  po- 
sition, he  roused  himself  as  *  an  ofiicer  and 
•a  gentleman '  to  make  small  talk,  I  fancied 
I  saw  something  start  back  in  him  when 
his  eyes  met  mine.  In  him,  remember — he 
never  flinched  one  hair's-breadth." 
"  Well,  after  that  ?  " 
"After  that  he  seemed  annoyed  at  me — 
not  a  bit  afraid — but  as  if  anxious  to  give 
me  no  more  fixed  looks." 
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Rosa  shook  her  head  with  amazing  gravity. 

"  Very  serious  this  for  the  solemn  griff-^ 
unless,  indeed,  as  your  friend  young  Mil- 
ward  says,  you  should  find  him  in  your  line, 
Miss  Barrington." 

"  If  you  talk  nonsense,  Rosa,  you  shall 
hear  no  more  of  the  whims  which  cross  my 
fancy." 

"Whims  and  fancies  indeed!  As  if 
Queen  Florence  ever  had  either  !  " 

Apparently  overpowered  by  so  preposter- 
an  idea,  she  threw  herself  back  upon  the 
cushions  and  closed  her  eyes.  Florence  also 
lay  back  in  her  cane  chair  as  luxuriously  as 
it  would  let  her.  A  little  creaking  from  the 
punkahs  now  and  then  enlivened  the  drip, 
drip,  drip,  from  the  mattings  outside,  but 
other  sound  there  was  none,  and  the  cousins 
were  half  asleep. 

A  jaunty  step,  with  a  ring  of  spurs  in  the 
stone  corridor  outside,  aroused  them  pres- 
ently. 

"  Holloa  there,  you  young  ladies  !  " 

The  intrusion  was,  seemingly,  not  unex- 
pected. Neither  stirred  hand  nor  foot,  nor 
opened,  perceptibly,  an  eyelid  on  the  in- 
truder. 

"  Poor  darlings ! "  cried  his  voice,  with 
affected  sentiment.  **  They  sleep  !  Sleep, 
all  unwitting  of  the  blight  which  descends 
on  their  young  lives  !  " 

He  advanced,  bent  over  each  in.  turn, 
shaking  his  head  mournfully  at  either.  Then 
sunk  upon  a  seat,  aiid,  as  if  overcome  by 
sorrow,  hid  his  face  in  a  long  muslin  streamer 
which  hung  from  a  queer  sort  of  turban  on 
his  head,  pretending  to  sob  aloud.  This 
was  more  than  Rosa  could  stand.  She  sat 
upright  on  her  divan  suddenly,  and  made  a 
switch  at  him  with  a  fly-flapper  of  palm  leaf. 

"  The  best  and  dearest  girls  !  And  both 
so  fond,  so  very,  very  fond  of  me,  too  ! 
Both  bereaved  at  twelve  hours'  notice.  Oh, 
sad,  sad!" 

"Now  don't  be  a  goose,  Willie,"  cried 
Rosa.     "  What  are  you  at  ?  " 

"  Poor  little  darling,  hear  its  prattle,  its 
pretty  prattle,  unconscious  of  bereavement, 
utterly ! " 

"  If  you  go  on  so,  Willie,  I'll  muster 
strength»to  throw  this  cushion  at  you,  that 
I  will,  spite  of  Princess  Propriety  shamming 
sleep  there  in  her  bamboo  chair." 

"  Now,  Rosa,"  cried  the  princess,  shocked 
at  this  outrageous  menace,  "  you  shall  not 
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throw  cushions,  even  at  Willie,  like  a  romp- 
ing tomboy,  or  I'll  tell  her  excellency." 

"  Sorrow  for  her,  too,"  groaned  the  tur- 
baned  intruder.  "  Heart  agonies  in  store, 
spite  of  her  little  hoard  of  maxims  preach- 
ing down  a  cousin's  heart." 

"  Really,  Willie,  you  are  intolerable,"  said 
Florence. 

"  Am  I  ?  "  asked  the  offender  in  the  cheer- 
iest tone  imaginable,  dropping  his  muslin 
weeper  and  re-adjusting  his  disordered  mus- 
tachioes.  "  Wait  till  you  hear  my  news.  Miss 
Florence,  and  tell  me  whether  that  is  toler- 
able. Good-morning,  Rosey  ;  you're  pretty 
when  you  pout." 

"  And  you're  ugly  any  way,"  said  Rosa, 
which,  on  the  whole,  was  true,  though  the 
aide-de-camp's  ugliness  was  of  the  bright, 
manly,  kindly  sort. 

"  How  she  admires  me !  "  he  said,  turn- 
ing to  Florence,  "  and  conceals  her  infatua- 
tion under  a  thin  disguise  of  irony.  Oh 
dear  !  oh  dear  !  " 

"  Now  do  be  sensible,  Willie,"  said  Flor- 
ence, "  and  if  you  have  any  thing  to  tell  us, 
tell  it,  without  any  more  of  this." 

"  What  will  not  female  flippancy  dare  ?  " 
he  retorted.  "  Advise  me  to  be  sensible, 
me,  whom  the  Brahmins  consider  an  Avatar 
of  good  sense,  whom  the  very  Mussulmans 
have  offered  to  make  a  Moollah  if  I  would 
only  dye  my  turban  green!  Sensible,  in- 
deed, what  next  ?  " 

"  You  may  well  say  what  next  when  you 
iiurn  sensible,"  said  Rosa,  springing  off  the 
fsofa  to  threaten  him  at  close  quarters  with 
the  fly-flapper. 

"  Now,  Rosa,  sit  down  again  this  mo- 
ment," said  Florence,  drawing  her  gently 
down  on  the  divan  beside  herself.  "  Then 
we  shall  hear  whether  he  lias  any  thing  to 
say." 

"  You  are  a  learned  lady,  Florence,"  he 
resumed,  gravely  producing  a  couple  of  little 
empty  medicine  bottles  from  his  coat  pocket, 
and  handing  one  to  each  of  his  cousins ;  for 
he,  too,  was  a  nephew  of  his  excellency  the 
governer.  "  You  have  a  tinge  of  Latin,  and 
can  explain  to  poor,  dear,  ignorant  little 
Rosey  the  use  of  lachrymatories  among  the 
ancients.  Tear-bottles,  dear  child  —  tear- 
bottles — the  only  two  the  sub-inspector  of 
hospitals  could  spare  this  morning,  though 
I  told  him  you  would  want  them  larger." 

"  Oh,  don't  be  tu-esome  and  absurd,  dear 
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Willie,"  Rosa  said,  submissively,  clasping 
her  hands  as  she  had  done  when  deprecating 
Florence's  playful  anger. 

"  Tiresome  !  When  I  am  trying  to  spare 
your  feelings  and  break  it  to  you  by  de- 
grees ?  " 

"  Break  what  ?  " 

"  The  dreadful  tidings,  to  be  sure." 

"  Tidings  of  what  ?  " 

"  Of  my  departure  for  Calcutta  by  dak  to- 
morrow morning." 

'^s  that  all?" 

"  All ,  indeed !  Now,  don't  faint  or  scream , 
dears ! " 

"  Upon  my  word  now,  Willie,  it's  too  bad 
of  you — " 

*'  I  know  it  is.  You'll  break  your  hearts, 
I  fear,  the  pair  of  you.  And  then  his  ex- 
cellency, my  poor  dear  uncle,  just  as  I  was 
teaching  him  his  trade  of  governorship,  poor 
man;  he  will  be  lost  without  me.  There's 
one  comfort  though,  his  plans  for  irrigation 
might  be  started  now.  The  tears  of  the 
young  ladies  of  Bombay  would  fill  a  tank 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  general  weep- 
ing population,  native  and  European." 

"  How  long  shall  you  be  gone,  Willie  ?  " 

"Ah,  my  poor  dears,  bear  up,  I'm  going 
for  good  and  all." 

There  was  a  touch  of  real  feeling  in  the 
still  bantering  tone  of  the  last  sentence,  and 
both  the  girls  looked  grave. 

"You  don't  really  mean  that,  Willie .?>" 
asked  Florence,  now  with  true  concern. 

"  I  do  indeed,  though.  It  is  felt  that 
the  governor-general  himself  needs  leading 
strings,  even  more  than  your  dear  papa. 
Miss  Rosey.  There  is  but  one  hand  fit  to 
hold  them  here  in  India,"  and  he  gracefully 
waved  his  own.  "  Wherefore  I  depart  by 
dak  to-morrow  morning  before  sunrise, 
obedient  to  superior  orders,  though  they 
may  lacerate  your  tender  hearts." 

"  Now,  tell  us  the  real  truth  about  it, 
Willie." 

"  Well,  the  real  truth  is,  that  I  belong  to 
the  Bengal  Presidency  by  rights,  as  you 
know.  I  was  only  acting  aide-de-camp 
here  to  my  uncle  till  my  leave  was  up.  But 
you  also  know  I  have  been  a  bit  in  the  Pub- 
lic-Works line  as  well  as  the  'right  shoulders, 
march  '  business ;  and  there's  a  canal  open- 
ing immediately,  for  which  I  may  be  of  use, 
and  am  recalled  at  once,  accordingly." 

This  was  a  modest  way  of  stating  the  fact. 
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Willie  Sangster,  a  thorough  soldier,  as  a 
gash  across  his  left  cheek  witnessed,  had  a 
remarkable  genius  for  engineering,  though 
not  belonging  to  a  scientific  corps.  He  was 
wanted  not  only  for  the  formal  completion 
of  a  work  in  which  he  had  borne  a  main 
part,  but  for  its  immediate  and  large  exten- 
sion. The  despatch  which  summoned  him 
from  his  pleasant  duties  on  his  uncle's  staff 
was  written  in  terms  of  which  many  an  older 
officer  and  public  servant  might  have  been 
proud.  He  was  more  sorry,  perhaps,  to 
leave  the  company  of  his  cousins  then  he 
cared  to  show,  so  he  fell  to  "  chaffing" 
them  again. 

"  I  wish  to  leave  a  parting-gift  with  each 
of  you.  The  same  in  either  case.  For 
worlds  I  would  not  bring  fierce  jealousies 
between  you.  Promise  me  that  it  shall  not 
be  so." 

"  We  promise,"  cried  Rosa  ;  "what  is  it, 
Willie  ?  " 

"  I  wish  to  leave  with  each  of  you,"  he 
said,  "  a  lock  of  my  dear  hair.  Here,  Rosey, 
sever  two,  but  with  impartial  scissors.  Nei- 
ther must  have  a  longer  nor  fuller  curl  than 
the  other." 

Therewith  he  pulled  off  his  queer  turban, 
exhibiting  a  pate  shaven  as  smooth  as  the 
soft  cheek  of  either  cousin. 

*'  If  you  had  but  one  lock  left  wouldn't  I 
have  pulled  it,  for  your  impertinence !  " 
cried  she. 

Florence's  finger  went  up  at  her  again. 

"  I  would.  Miss  Flo,  for  all  your  finger- 
shaking.  He's  made  a  worse  fright  of  him- 
self than  ever  now." 

"  There's  no  pleasing  you  both.  Flor- 
ence entreats  me  to  be  sensible ;  obedient 
to  the  obvious  teaching  of  good  sense,  I 
shave  my  head  for  a  hot  journey,  as  any  na- 
tive Indian  might,  whereon  Miss  Rosey  says 
I've  made  myself  a  fright.  Well,  never 
mind,  all  will  be  over  soon  between  us." 

"  I  have  more  than  half  a  mind  to  cry, 
Willie,"  said  Rosa,  quite  in  earnest. 

*'  Florence  more  than  two-thirds  of  a 
mind,  I  hope,"  he  answered,  looking  more 
keenly  at  her  than  before.  She  gave  no 
sign,  however. 

"  The  worst  of  all  is,  I  shall  be  supplanted 
in  your  esteem  and  admiration,  perhaps,  by 
the  new  aide-de-camp,  though  I  am  con- 
vinced your  affection  must  remain  unalter- 
ble.'» 


*'  The  new  aide-de-camp  !  I  had  forgotten 
that.  To  be  sure  there  must  be  one,"  said 
Florence,  thoughtfully. 

"  Yes,  *  my  loss  is  his  gain,'  as  old  women 
say  at  what  Gazettes  call  *  casualties.' " 

"  I  do  declare,"  cried  Rosa,  "  'tis  of  more 
consequence  to  us  than  even  to  papa,  what 
sort  of  man  the  new  one  is  to  be.  I  wonder 
w^hether  he  has  thought  of  anybody." 

"  One  comfort  is,  he  wont  live  in  the 
house,  will  he,  as  you  have  done  ?  So  we 
shall  not  depend  so  much  on  his  good-nature 
and  good-humor  as  we  have  on  yours  ?  " 
asked  Florence. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  The  house  is 
big  enough ;  and  his  excellency  must  have 
a  military  sub  at  hand,  to  fetch  and  carry — 
to  say  nothing  of  your  insisting  upon  ail  the 
delicate  attentions  I've  inured  you  to.  I 
should  think  they'll  put  him  into  my  quar- 
ter here  when  once  appointed." 

"  Oh  dear !  oh  dear !  that  will  be  dread- 
ful, if  he  isn't  nice,"  said  Rosa,  much  discom- 
fited. 

"  Well,  the  young  man  has  something  in 
him,  to  my  mind;  though  I  doubt  your 
finding  him  much  of  a  *  squire  for  dames.'  " 

"  So  you  know  him,  you  tiresome  !  "  cried 
both  in  a  breath.  "  How  dare  you  keep  us 
in  suspense  in  this  way,  then  ?  " 

"  Official  secrets  are  inviolable.  Neither 
caress  nor  cruelty  can  wring  one  from  me. 
Surely,  you  know  me  well  enough  for  that." 

"  Yes,  well  enough  to  know  you  wouldn't 
have  said  so  much,  if  not  free  to  say  more  ; 
so  give  us  his  name  forthwith." 

'*  Flo  knows  it.  I  saw  her  dancing  last 
night  with  its  owner." 

"  You  know  very  well  she  danced  Avith 
half  the  garrison  :  to  say  nothing  of  the  civil 
servants." 

"Ah,  but  she  couldn't  dance  the  last 
quadrille  with  more  than  one  partner  at  a 
time,  could  she  ?  " 

"  Oh,  then,  Florence,  there  is  a  fate  in  it. 
It's  Mr.  Lockery,  your  solemn  griff,  you 
know." 

"Locksley,  my  dear,  Locksley  —  Ned 
Locksley  the  fellows  call  him  ;  but  neither 
of  you  shall  call  him  Ned,  for  that's  not 
proper;  and  I  shall  direct  her  excellency's 
attention  to  the  point  before  he  joins." 

"Don't  be  absurd,  Willie.  But  tell  us 
how  papa  can  take  so  young  an  officer.  He 
is  only  a  griff",  is  he  ?  " 
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"  His  excellency,  my  venerable  uncle, 
muttered  something  about  obliging  friends 
at  home,  my  dear.  Promotion  by  merit  is 
at  an  end,  you  know,  on  my  retirement.  In 
fact,  the  thing's  a  job.  Nevertheless,  the 
lad  is  a  likely  lad." 

"  Well,  tell  us  all  about  him.  I'm  dying 
to  hear,"  said  Rosa. 

"  What  all  about  him  ?  His  looks,  and 
manners,  and  aptitude  for  the  *  valse  k  deux 
temps  '  ?  Florence  can  do  the  description 
a  long  chalk  better  than  I  can." 

"  How  dare  you  ?  "  answered  Florence. 
"  No,  but  tell  us  what  makes  you  think  him 
a  likely  lad." 

"  The  cut  of  his  jib,"  I  should  say,  but 
for  professional  prejudice  against  all  nauti- 
cal terms." 

"Is  that  all?" 

"  Perhaps,  not  quite." 

"  What  more,  then  ?  " 

"  Well,  first  and  foremost,  he  is  a  desper- 
ate student  of  '  the  language.'  You  know 
that's  a  bobby  of  mine  :  *  if  you're  to  rule  a 
nigger,  speak  as  sich.'  Them's  my  senti- 
ments." 

Rosa  laughed,  and  clapped  her  pretty 
little  white  hands  at  his  utterance  of  the 
ugly  word,  with  an  arch  look  at  Florence. 

"  For  shame,  Willie  !  "  said  that  young 
lady.  "  You  know  you  have  taken  noble 
pains  to  win  the  confidence  of  natives  by 
your  knowledge  of  native  languages  and  laws. 
And  now  you  make  a  mock  of  your  own  no- 
bleness, and  encourage  Rosa  in  her  follies." 

There  was  emotion  in  her  voice,  and  it 
apparently  moved  Willie,  for  he  said  in 
a  very  different  tone  from  any  he  had  used, — 

"  Thank  you,  Flo,  for  your  good  word,  at 
any  rate." 

Rosa,  put  out  for  a  moment,  soon  rallied, 
and  said, — 

"I  understood,  then,  Mr.  Locksley  will 
ask  Flo  to  dance  in  Hindustani,  offer  ices  in 
Urdoo,  and  thank  her  in  Tamil  for  the  honor 
of  having  held  her  fan.  That,  so  far,  is  cer- 
tainly satisfactory.     What  more  ?  " 

"  He  can  ride  a  bit." 

"  So  can  our  black  grooms,  the  Syces." 

"  Ah,  but  your  Syces  can't  break  that 
Arab  your  father  bought  from  the  Habesh 
horsedealer  for  you,  three  weeks  ago.  Not 
one  of  them  has  ventured  to  mount  him  yet. 
Now,  Locksley  will  do  it,  if  it's  to  be  done, 
I  think." 


"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  Because  he  has  backed  Major  Brown's 
big  chestnut,  and  jumped  him  over  an  awk- 
ward place,  into  the  bargain.  I  saw  him  do 
it,  and  very  neat  it  was,  too.  Perfect  temper 
and  iron  nerve  !  " 

"  I  never  saw  Major  Brown's  big  chest- 
nut." 

"  No,  that's  not  the  kind  of  nag  for  dress 
parade,  nor  evening  promenade  with  fair 
equestrians.  He  is  the  most  vicious  brute 
in  all  Bombay;  but  I  don't  know  that  there's 
a  charger  in  the  garrison  his  match  for  speed 
and  power." 

"  And  what  made  Mr.  Locksley  mount 
him?" 

"  If  Florence  wont  say  that  I  am  turning 
horse-jockey,  like  Stubbs  of  the  Nizam,  whom 
she  stigmatized  as  such  once  in  my  hearing, 
you  shall  have  the  story." 

"  Y'ou  seem  sensitive  of  her  highness' 
strictures,  Willie.  I  did  not  know  that  was  a 
weakness  of  yours." 

"  We  all  have  our  failings.  May  I  go 
ahead,  Flo  V  " 

His  cousia  gave  him  a  nod  and  pleasant 
smile. 

"  Well,  there  was  some  horse  talk,  if  the 
tinith  be  told,  one  evening  at  the  mess  of  the 
'  Europeans.'  That's  his  corps,  you  know. 
Being  out  of  ear-shot  of  Miss  Flo,  I  think  I 
took  some  part  in  it,  having  a  small  turn  that 
way,  spite  of  her  disapproval.  There  is  a 
certain  nullah — you  know  what  that  is,  don't 
you?" 

"  Yes ;  a  watercourse,  ravine,  or  some  such 
thing,  I  think." 

"  Just  so.  There  was  a  certain  nullah  then, 
about  five  miles  off,  which  had  stopped  the 
whole  field  after  a  jackal  one  day.  A  dis- 
pute arose  as  to  the  power  of  any  Arab  to 
clear  it  in  his  stride.  A  thoroughbred  Ens:- 
lish  hunter,  thoroughly  broken,  would  do  it ; 
but  whether  an  Indian-trained  Arab  would 
was  questioned.  There  was  a  pasty-faced  lad 
there  of  the  name  of  Mansfield,  belonging  to 
some  cavalry  corps,  I  think,  who  was  loud  and 
noisy  in  the  negative,  calling  upon  any  one  to 
name  a  horse  in  the  garrison  that  could  clear 
the  leap.  Young  Locksley,  who  had  hitherto 
said  nothing,  named  the  major's  big  chestnut, 
which  co]ivinced  us  all,  at  once,  that  he  knew 
something  of  the  shape  a  horse  should  have  at 
his  hind-quarter. 

"  Mansfield  laughed  at  him,  rudely  enough, 
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asking  him  what  he  knew  about  horses,  and 
adding  that  he  had  never  yet  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  see  him  even  astride  of  a  pony.  Locks- 
ley,  not  a  morsel  put  out,  said  he  didn't  know 
much  about  horses,  but  still  thought  the  chest- 
nut could  clear  the  nullah.  I  must  tell  you, 
by  the  way,  that  Locksley  is  about  the  only 
sub  in  his  corps  who  doesn't  keep  a  horse  or 
two,  but  lives  in  what  other  griffs  call  a  queer 
*  close-shaving  manner '  altogether." 

"  Perhaps  he  is  poor,"  suggested  Florence 
charitably,  "  and  wants  to  keep  within  his  in- 
come ;  a  rule  of  life  but  little  followed  by  his 
brother  subs,  I  fear." 

"  No,  they  say  his  governor's  well  off  enough ; 
but  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  Mansfield 
seemed  to  think  he'd  got  him  in  a  corner,  and 
asked  him  at  last,  outright,  whether  he  meant 
to  say  that  he  wouldn't  funk  to  ride  the  chest- 
nut at  the  nullah  himself. 

" '  I  don't  think  that  I  should,'  he  answered, 
very  quietly. 

"  '  Bet  you,  you  don't  do  it ! '  the  other  cried. 
He  didn't  answer. 

" '  Bet  you  ten  to  one,  you  don't ! '  Silent 
still. 

" '  Bet  you  fifty  to  one  ! '    No  answer  yet. 

"  '  I  dare  you  to  do  it ! ' 

"  Locksley  stood  up  with  face  on  fire,  about 
to  speak,  when  a  sudden  recollection  seemed 
to  strike  him,  and  with  one  effort  he  sat  down 
again,  saying,  'Just  as  you  please  then.' 
Brown  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  it.  '  He 
don't  look  like  a  fellow  to  show  the  white 
feather,  does  he  ? '  he  asked  of  me,  when  we 
left  the  mess-room  that  evening.  I  said, 
*  more  'tother ' — an  elegant  expression  I  learnt 
from  Florence." 

"  This  is  immensely  interesting,"  Rosa  said. 
"  Go  on,  Willie,  because  you  said  you  saw 
him  take  the  leap." 

"Why,  yes,  most  unexpectedly.  Brown 
couldn't  get  the  thing  out  of  his  head,  so  he 
asked  Locksley  one  morning  whether  he 
would  like  a  mount  for  an  early  canter  before 
breakfast. 

"  '  Of  all  things,'  quoth  he. 

"  '  Like  to  try  the  chestnut  ?  He's  a  rum 
customer.' 

"  '  lie's  a  very  fine  horse,  major.  I  wish  I 
could  afford  to  keep  one ;  I  would  make  a  bid 
for  him.' 

" '  Ah  well !  Wait  till  you've  had  a  ride 
on  him  or  so.* 

"  But  if  the  major  counted  upon  seeing  hig 
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griffm  spilt,  he  was  mistaken. 
'  the  father  of  heat,'  as  they  call  the  chestnut, 
had  got  a  cool  rider,  who  sat  him  to  perfec- 
tion. The  major,  who  is  rather  shy  of  riding 
him  himself,  begged  of  Locksley  to  give  him 
his  morning  gallops  any  day,  so  he  and  Brown 
and  I  had  several  rides  together.  One  day 
we  ncared  the  nullah. 
"  'Any  objection,  major  ?  ' 
"  '  Oh  dear,  no ;  but  it's  a  nasty  place,  sir.' 
"  So  Locksley  put  the  nag  into  a  canter, 
and  then  a  gallop,  holding  him  well  in  hand 
for  all  the  brute's  tearing  excitement.  And 
over  the  nullah  he  took  him  as  clean  as  a 
whistle.  Brown  and  I  craning  piteously  on  the 
wrong  side  of  it.  What's  more,  he  brought 
him  back.  So  you  see,  young  ladies,  I  was 
justified  in  stating  that  he  could  ride  a  bit." 

"  Why  wouldn't  he  take  up  the  other  man's 
challenge,  then  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Miss  Rosey,  you  are  just  as  curious 
as  I  was.  For  the  life  of  me  I  couldn't  help 
asking  him." 

"  And  he  said  ?  — " 

" '  Just  because  it  was  a  challenge.' '  Taken 
up  one  too  many,  perhaps,'  said  I.  Whereat 
he  smiled,  and  tickled  the  chestnut's  ears,  and 
set  him  plunging  to  distraction.  What  do  you 
think  of  that';  Miss  Flo?" 

"  W^hat  you  said  you  did,  that  he  is  a  hkely 
lad." 

"  Always  the  case  with  ladies.     Turn  up 
their  nose  at  hoi'se-jockeys,  and  let  themselves 
be  '  witched  with  noble  horsemanship ' ! " 
"  I  don't  care  for  his  horsemanship." 
"  For  what  then  ?  " 

"  For  his  riding  his  own  temper  with  the 
curb,  as  well  as  the  chestnut." 

"  Catch  Flo  tripping  in  her  moral  highjinks 
if  you  can,  Master  Willie,"  laughed  his 
younger  cousin.  "  But  I  like  him  for  the  leap ! " 
"  To  be  sure  you  do.  And  so  does  Floi^ 
ence,  who  has  the  pluck  of  a  fighting-cock  in 
her,  for  all  her  prudence  and  propriety.  But 
I'll  tell  you  what  it  is  now :  you  are  not  to 
spoil  this  youngster  when  you  have  got  him 
here — neither  with  giddy  good-nature.  Miss 
Ilosey ;  nor  with  grave  good-nature.  Miss 
Flo.  Should  merit  get  up  in  the  market 
there  can  be  no  doubt  I  may  be  back  as  com- 
mander-in-chief before  long,  and  shall  want 
him  on  my  staff  instead  of  your  distaff — there 
now ! " 

W^ith  that  he  got  up,  and  assuring  them 
that  the  public  business  of  the  presidency  was 
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at  a  stand-still  during  his  absence  from  his 
office,  departed,  deferring  till  evening  bis  final 
leave-taking. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

"  So  you  have  actually  appointed  an  aide- 
de-camp  without  consulting  us  !  Is  not  that 
going  a  little  too  far,  pappy  dear  ?  "  asked 
Rosa,  saucily.  "  Governors  have  a  right  to 
govern — to  a  certain  extent ;  but  there  are 
limits." 

"  Rosa ! "  admonished  her  mother. 

But  Buffer  Barrington — I  crave  his  excel- 
lency's pardon,  the  Right  Honourable  Fred- 
erick Barrington,  C.B.,  and  so  forth  — 
smiled,  as  a  man  -will,  at  a  dear  daughter's 
playful  waywardness,  of  whose  dutifulness  and 
love  his  heart  need  make  no  doubt.  His  ex- 
cellency was  a  trifle  pompous  at  times  even 
with  her  excellency  in  person ;  but  with  his 
pet,  Rosa,  never. 

"Don't  cry  till  you  are  hurt,  pussie;  the 
aide-de-camp  is  not  appointed  yet." 

"  No ;  but  the  appointment  is  offered  and, 
if  accepted,  Florence  and  I  can  hardly  can- 
cel it." 

"  Speak  for  yourself.  Miss  Rosey,"  cried  her 
cousin ;  "  I  am  all  for  autocracy  under  his  ex- 
cellency's administration." 

"  There,  pussie  !  Niece  more  dutiful  than 
daughter.  What  a  lesson  for  you  !  Flor- 
ence, your  sentiments  are  exemplary." 

"  Oh  dear,  yes,  when  your  excellency's 
acts  chance  to  meet  her  approval  her  queen- 
ship  is  all  obedience.  Offer  the  appointment 
to  some  officer  under  her  sovereign  displeas- 
ure— to  Captain  Stubbs  of  the  Irregulars,  for 
instance,  and  see  her  submission  !  " 

"  Am  I  to  understand,  then,"  asked  the 
governor,  much  amused,  "  that  the  offer  I 
have  made  is  sanctioned  by  Miss  Florence 
Barrington  ?  " 

"  Certainl}',"  said  Rosa. 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  either  of  you  knew 
young  Locksley,  much  less  that  Florence  had 
distinguished  him  from  other  youngsters." 

"  Indeed,  uncle,"  answered  Florence, "  Ro- 
sa's nonsense  passes  those  limits  of  Avhich  she 
was  speaking.  I  should  not  presume  to  can- 
vass an  act  of  yours  in  any  case  ;  and  as  to 
Mr.  Locksley,  he  was  introduced  to  me  the 
other  night  for  the  first  time." 

"  And  made  a  favorable  first  impression  eh  ? 
That  goes  a  long  ways  sometimes." 


Rosa  laughed ;  but  Florence  answered  her 
uncle  again  without  discomfiture. 

"  He  is  young  for  such  an  appointment, 
yet  he  struck  me  as  older  than  his  years." 

"  But,  pappy  dear,"  insisted  Rosa,  "  do 
tell  us  what  made  you  distinguish  him, 
whether  Queen  Florence  has  or  not  ?  " 

"  I  have  caused  inquiries  to  be  made,  Rosa, 
which,  I  am  bound  to  say,  result  in  allow- 
ing me  to  entertain  the  highest  anticipations 
of  this  young  gentleman's  ability  and  charac- 
ter." His  excellency's  style  had  suddenly 
grown  official  and  full  mouthed.  Miss  Rosa 
was  not  to  be  put  off  so. 

"  Yes,  dear  pappy,  but  your  inquiries  don't 
satisfy  mine.  What  made  you  make  any 
about  a  griffin  and  a  stranger,  eh  ?  " 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,  that  LordRoyston,  the 
under  secretary  of  state,  a  sort  of  cousin  of 
ours,  you  know,  incidentally  mentioned —  " 

Rosa  laughed  aloud  ;  even  Florence  caught 
the  infection.  His  excellency  reddened 
slightly. 

*' Don't  be  vexed  with  us,  dear  pappy," 
cried  his  daughter,  putting  her  arms  about 
his  neck  and  her  cheek  to  his ;  "  it's  not  at 
you  we  are  laughing — that  is,  not  exactly  ; 
but  at  that  absurd  Willie.  Is  not  that  true, 
Florence  ?  " 

"Pray  what  did  Willie  say  to  make  you 
laugh,  not  exactly  at  me,  young  ladies  ?  " 

"  He  said  promotion  by  merit  ended  with 
him,  I  think ;  and  that  his  successor's  ap- 
pointment was,  in  fact  —  " 

"Was  in  fact  what?" 

"  I  think  he  said — a  job." 

"  Monstrous  impertinent  of  Master  Wil- 
lie !  "  bounced  out  his  excellency.  But  Rosa 
kept  kissing  and  fondling  him,  so  that  his 
i  wrath  should  not  get  up  real  steam. 

"  Willie  was  only  in  fun,  dear — you  know 
his  ridiculous  way.  He  really  thought  you 
had  done,  as  you  always  do,  a  wise  thing  in 
offering  this  to  Mr.  Locksley.  He  said  he 
was  a  '  very  likely  lad,'  and  entertained  us 
at  length  with  his  accomplishments.  Didn't 
he,  Flo  ?  Tell  this  incredulous  pappy  what 
he  said ;  he  will  believe  you." 

Thus  invoked,  Florence  assured  her  uncle 
that  AVillie  Sangster  had  spoken  highly  of  the 
young  officer  in  question.  "  Praise  from  him 
is  worth  something,  you  must  admit,  uncle." 

"You  are  right  about  that,  Florence, 
greater  men  than  our  griff  might  be  proud 
of  Willie  Sangster's  good  word." 
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"There,  he's  a  dear,  good,  tame  pappy 
now  again,  not  a  tiger  and  a  tyrant  any 
more,"  said  incorrigible  Rosey,  with  one  or 
two  additional  kisses  on  his  forehead. 

She  had  but  just  returned  to  her  own  seat, 
when  an  Indian  servant,  gorgeous  and  pic- 
turesque as  an  illustrated  edition  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  brought  a  note  to  his  ex- 
cellency, Sahib,  with  profound  salaam. 

"  Wonders  will  never  cease,"  he  exclaimed, 
ipon  reading  it :  "  our  young  gentleman  re- 
cuses." 

"  What  young  gentleman  ?  " 

"  Young  Locksley,  to  be  sure.  He  humbly 
•olicits  my  excellency's  permission  to  decline 
he  undeserved  and  unexpected  honor  pro- 
posed, and  to  remain  my  excellency's  obliged 
ind  obedient  servant,  etc.  What  do  you 
think  of  that,  young  ladies  ?  " 

"  Think  of  it !  Think  it's  downright  rude 
to  us,  your  excellency,"  cried  Rosa,  "  what- 
ever it  may  be  to  you." 

"  Perhaps  Florence  frightened  him.  She 
can  put  on  an  awful  stateliness  at  times." 

Rosa  clapped  her  hands  after  her  own 
fashion. 

"  Depend  upon  it,  pappy  dear,  you  have 
hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head.  Be  candid 
with  his  excellency,  Flo.  Did  or  did  you  not 
own  that  on  first  introduction  tliis  admirable 
Crichton  flinched  from  you  ?  " 

**  Nonsense,  Rosa  !  " 

*'  Tell  the  truth.  Miss  Flo,"  said  her  uncle 
with  mock  gravity.  "  Did  you  own  he 
flinched,  eh  ?  " 

Florence  blushed  crimson  ;  but  as  she  was 
one  who  never  flinched  herself,  she  an- 
swered, — 

"  I  said  I  thought  his  eyes  did,  for  a 
second  :  perhaps  it  was  all  my  fancy." 

"  Oh,  ho  !  "  cried  Barrington,  in  the  same 
tone  still,  "  this  must  be  looked  into.  I  can- 
aot  allow  myself  to  be  sneered  out  of  my 
jight  of  selection  by  Master  Willie  Sang- 
Kter's  impudence,  nor  this  deserving  young 
officer  to  be  frowned  out  of  his  promotion  by 
flashes  from  Florence's  fine  eyes,  I  can  as- 
sure you.  I  have  no  time  to  investigate  the 
matter  this  forenoon ;  but  her  excellency 
shall  issue  her  commands  for  his  attendance 
at  dinner  this  evening,  and  we  will  try  to 
fathom  the  secret  of  his  refusal  before  ac- 
cepting it  as  final.  Mind  you  girls  are  on 
your  best  behavior." 

The  summons  to  Government  House  took 


Ned  by  surprise  almost  as  much  as  the  of- 
fered appointment.  His  excellency  had 
hinted  nothing  of  his  reasons  for  off'ering 
that,  and  Ned  knew  of  none  for  this  special  in- 
vitation from  the  governor's  wife.  He  had 
arrived  in  India  some  time  after  the  Barring- 
tons,  and  it  was  true  that  he  led,  as  Sangster 
had  told  the  young  ladies,  an  unusually  re- 
tired and  frugal  life.  AVhen  off  duty  he  was 
still  absorbed  in  the  studies  begun  under 
the  old  major  at  Chatterham.  Sangster  he 
knew  from  having  ridden  out  with  him  and 
Major  Brown  ;  but  until  Milward  had  intro- 
duced him  to  Florence  Barrington  he  had  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  any  other  of  their 
party. 

The  officers  of  the  "  Europeans  "  had 
received  a  collective  invitation  to  the  gov- 
ernor's ball ;  Ned,  individually,  had  availed 
himself  of  it  to  get  sight  and  speech 
of  that  little  pig's-eyed  Ghoorka,  whose 
shawls  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Misses  Barrington.  He  had  determined  to 
lose  no  opportunity,  from  the  very  first,  of 
familiarizing  himself  with  the  appearance, 
manners,  and  dialects  of  the  varied  races 
which  throng  the  wide  empire  ruled  or  over- 
shadowed by  the  great  anomalous  company 
whose  commission  he  held.  His  only  hesi- 
tation in  declining  the  unexpected  offer  of 
promotion,  arose  from  the  thought  that  such 
opportunities  would  be  multiplied  and  en- 
larged by  accepting  it.  He  had  a  good 
"  think "  over  it,  as  in  his  happy,  boyish 
days  at  Cransdale,  the  result  of  which  had 
been  what  the  governor  had  announced.  No 
such  "  think "  was  needed,  however,  over 
the  sudden  invitation  to  his  excellency's  table. 
At  the  appointed  hour  Ned  appeared  in  the 
unmitigated  misery  of  full  regimentals. 

The  Right  Honorable  F.  Barrington,  spite 
of  his  pomposity,  was  a  kindly  and  thorough 
gentleman.  His  first  few  formal  sentences 
set  the  young  man  at  ease  about  the  recep- 
tion accorded  to  his  refusal,  though  they 
might  have  shaken  his  determination  to  abide 
by  it.  For  they  gave  him  to  understand  the 
appointment  was  still  open  to  him,  and  al- 
most condescended  to  apologize  for  the  ab- 
ruptness of  the  offer. 

*'  I  am  aware,  my  dear  sir,  that  in  forming 
an  almost  personal  relation  such  as  this 
there  should  be  mutual  acquaintance  with 
character  and  disposition.  Circumstances 
had  not  allowed  me  hitherto  to  afford  you 
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any  fair  opportunity  for  becoming  acquainted 
with  us.  Captain  Sangster's  recall  to  his 
own  presidency  came  on  us  unexpectedly. 
On  my  own  part,  however,  I  should  explain 
that  I  was  naturally  more  than  satisfied, 
from  the  circumstances  that  my  cousin —  " 

But  the  nature  of  that  circumstance  and 
the  name  of  that  cousin  remained  as  yet  un- 
revealed  to  Ned.  The  Ghoorka  chieftain, 
brilliant  with  tremulous  diamonds  as  a  bristly 
boar  with  dew  drops  from  the  jungle  at 
morning,  was  ushered  in,  having  a  British 
staff  officer  in  attendance  as  interpreter.  Ex- 
alted courtesies  fnust  pass  between  him  and 
his  excellency,  whereat  the  modest  griffin 
bowed  himself  into  the  background  amongst 
the  ladies.  But  there  his  self-composure  was 
forthwith  to  be  tested  more  severely  than  in 
previous  interview  with  the  supreme  author- 
ities. For  the  quiet  queenliness  of  Flor- 
ence's gaze  met  him,  and  the  brighter,  if 
less  penetrating,  inquisition  of  Miss  Rosa's. 

"  I  think  you  said  you  knew  Mr.  Locksley, 
Florence  ;  pray  do  me  the  favor  to  intro- 
duce him  to  me  formally." 

"  Mr.  Locksley,  Miss  Barrington,  his  ex- 
cellency's daughter,  as  I  dare  say  Mr.  Locks- 
ley  knows." 

"  There,"  said  that  young  lady,  "  we  have 
observed  the  formalities.  Not  even  a  mas- 
ter of  the  ceremonies  could  object  to  our 
dismissing  them  now.  We  are  very  glad  to 
make  your  acquaintance,  Mr.  Locksley.  We 
know  all  about  you  from  my  first  cousin, 
Willie  Sangster." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Ned,  with  a  bow,  not  know- 
ing very  well  what  to  say.  "  It  is  very  kind 
of  him  to  have  mentioned  my  name  to  you." 

Could  this  possibly  be  the  cousin  to  whom 
his  excellency  had  alluded  ?  Could  his  can- 
tering acquaintance  with  the  late  aide-de- 
camp give  the  clue  to  the  surprising  offer  ? 
Confidence  is  acquired  on  easy  terms  in  In- 
dia, should  that  be  so. 

As  if  in  answer  to  these  very  question- 
ings, Rosa  went  on, — 

"  Yes,  he  told  us  all  about  the  vicious 
chestnut,  Abocl  Harg,  was  it  not  ?  and  about 
the  leap  over  the  nullah." 

Ned's  modest  confusion  grew,  and  this 
time  he  said  nothing,  as  he  bovred  again. 

Perhaps  "  Buffer  Barrington  "  had  been 
a  sporting  county  magnate  at  home  in  Eng- 
land, and  would  have  a  young  soldier  win 
his  first  spurs  at  an  ugly  jump.     He   didn't 


look  much  like  a  man  for  a  flying  leap,  as  he 
stood  there  to  receive  a  salaaming  from  the 
Ghoorka ;  but  official  grandeurs  alter  a  man's 
bearing  irresistibly. 

"  Even  my  Cousin  Florence  here,  who  is  a 
very  stately  lady,  as  you  must  have  seen  al- 
ready, was  interested  in  the  story  :  and  I  was 
immensely." 

Exactly  so.  Evidently  an  inherited  taste. 
Her  father  must  have  been  a  county  cen- 
taur in  slimmer  days. 

Willie  Sangster's  opinion  of  his  seat  on 
horseback  must  have  suggested  his  name  as 
his  own  successor. 

"  What's  more,  he  made  a  promise  for 
you  on  the  strength  of  your  good  horseman- 
ship.'* 

"  No ;  did  he,  really  ?  " 
**  Yes  ;  papa  has  bought  me  the  loveliest 
little  Arab,  of  an  Abyssinian  dealer,  from 
Hadramaut  or  some  such  place ;  but  our 
Syces  can't  make  him  rideable  for  a  lady. 
At  least,  papa  wont  let  me  mount  him  yet ; 
though  I  don't  think  I  should  be  much 
afraid.  Willie  said  you  would  break  him  in 
for  me  when  you  came  here  as  aide-de- 
camp ;  but  that  is  at  an  end,  since  you  refuse 
to  come." 

"  Come  or  not.  Miss  Barrington,  I  will  re- 
deem Captain  Sangster's  pledge,  if  you  will 
honor  me  with  a  commission  as  roughrider. 
I A  true  name  often  ;  but  always  a  bad.  Rid- 
'  ing  should  never  be  rough.  When  it  is,  it 
;  ruins  nine  spirited  horses  out  of  ten.  Ride 
i  your  own  temper  and  you  can  ride  your 
i  horse." 

I      "  We  know  that  you  do  tliat.     Willie  said 
so  ;  and  Florence  said  she  admired  you  for 
:  it." 

{  "  Rosa  dear,  you  are  really — " 
I  "  Will  you  give  your  arm  to  my  niece," 
interrupted  her  excellency :  Rosa  having 
fallen,  by  virtue  of  her  greater  nearness  to 
1  the  throne,  to  the  lot  of  the  more  dignified 
staff-officer,  "  the  Himalayan  bear-leader" 
as  she  afterwards  irreverently  called  him. 

"  Do  tell  me,"  she  said,  "will  they  bring 
his  highness  a  live  kid  to  tear  at  table  ? 
How  dreadful !  his  mustachioes  are  exactly 


like  a  tiger's  whiskers. 


He  looks  so  savage. 


I  should  not  like  to  trust  him  with  a  knife 
myself;  but  I  see  he  has  a  crooked  dagger 
in  his  shawl,  so  that  even  taking  the  knife 
away  wouldn't  save  the  poor  butler's  life, 
should  the  chief  take  offence  at  any  thing.' 
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"  If  you  sJiould  come  here,  after  all,  as  my 
uncle's  aide-de-camp,  Mr.  Locksley,  you  will 
have  allowances  to  make  for  many  random 
speeches  of  my  lively  cousin." 

"  Most  men  might  think  the  risk  of  hav- 
ing such  to  make  inducement  enough  to  ex- 
pose themselves  to  it." 

"  Whereas  you  refuse  to  run  it  ?  Is  that 
your  reason  ?  " 

Something  made  Ned  look  full  at  her  ;  yet 
in  the  fulness  of  the  look  she  thought  she 
could  perceive  the  shrinking  which  she  had 
noted  in  his  eyes  at  first.  There  was  no  fear 
in  it,  but  an  expression  of  regret  or  pain. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  would  think  me  rude  for 
telling  you  the  truth  ?  " 

"  I  can  never  endure  to  be  told  any  thing 
but  that  by  anybody." 

Her  tone  again  seemed  to  convey  a  sum- 
mons that  he  should  look  straight  at  her  and 
answer.  As  he  did  so,  the  shrinking  and  its 
sorrowfulness  were  seen  by  her,  so  as  to  be 
doubted  of  no  more. 

"  I  had  quite  forgotten,  when  I  answered 
his  excellency's  note,  that  the  duties  of  an 
aide-de-camp  in  this  house  must  of  course 
place  him  in  constant  nearness  to  yourself 
and  your  cousin." 

"  And  now  that  you  remember  it,  are  you 
shaken,  or  strengthened,  in  your  resolu- 
tion ?  " 

"  Strengthened,"  he  said,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause.  The  sigh,  which  he  sup- 
pressed, did  not  escape  the  ear  of  his  fair 
questioner.     She  was  at  a  loss  to  interpret  it. 

To  repress  her  own  curiosity  would  be, 
she  felt,  an  easy  task,  compared  with  put- 
ting a  check  upon  her  cousin's.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  better  and  even  braver,  now  they 
had  once  stepped  upon  confidential  ground, 
to  ask  him  outright,  what  otherwise  Rosa 
would  be  sure  to  ask,  his  reasons  for  refus- 
ing her  uncle's  offer.  He  told  her  they  were 
two,  the  expense  and  the  occupation.  After 
this  she  did  not  like  to  press  him  ;  but  he 
took  heart  of  grace  himself  and  said, — 

"  You  think,  perhaps,  such  reasons  want 
explaining.  I  own  there  is  something  of  a 
paradox  about  the  first ;  for  an  aide-de- 
camp's  place  carries  some  increase  of  pay, 
and  he  lives  here  at  free  quarters." 

"  Cousin  Willie  did,  I  know  ;  and  said  he 
was  getting  as  rich  as  Croesus." 

"  Y'cs ;  but  I  should  have  to  change  my 
manner  of  life  altogether,  and  incur  some 


expenses  at  least,  which  I  cannot  well  afi'ord. 
Since  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  ques- 
tion me.  Miss  Barrington,  I  will  be  honest 
and  own  that  I  am  in  debt." 

"  Already  ?  " 

"  Oh !  you  are  Indian  enough  to  know  how 
common  that  is,  are  you,  Miss  Barrington  ? 
I  hope  my  confession  will  not  quite  lose  me 
in  your  opinion." 

"  Not  quite ;  next  to  the  courage  of  not 
committing  a  fault  comes  that  of  repairing 
it  at  any  cost." 

"  It  is  just  of  my  determination  to  do  that, 
that  I  wish  to  convince  my  creditor,  who  has 
the  noblest  heart  in  the  world.  Miss  Bar- 
rington, and  would  never  ask  me  for  a  far- 
thing." 

"  All  the  more  reason  to  satisfy  him  to  the 
uttermost.  I  am  sure  you  arc  quite  right 
there." 

"  Thank  you.  I  am  equally  sure  that  your 
approval  is  worthy  encouragement."  She 
felt  the  same  longing  regretful  look  steal 
into  his  eyes,  and  fix  on  her.  She  deter- 
mined to  go  through  with  it. 

"  I  think,  you  said,  the  occupation  deterred 
you  too.  My  uncle  is  not  a  *  roi  faineant,' 
every  one  allows  ;  but  I  feel  certain,  that  is, 
I  should  imagine — I  mean — I  gathered  from 
what  Cousin  Willie  said,  that  you  were  not 
an  idler  even  in  this  idle  atmosphere." 

"  It  is  not  the  work,  but  the  nature  of  it 
that  I  fear." 

"  Afraid  of  having  to  dance  attendance 
upon  her  excellency  and  the  young  ladies  ? 
I  have  heard  aide-de-camp's  duty  so  defined. 
But  that  is  not  what  my  uncle  expects  of  his 
— neither  do  we  expect  it,  Mr.  Locksley. 
Since  you  knew  my  cousin,  you  must  have 
known  that  he  was  not  an  officer  of  that 
stamp,"  she  insisted,  almost  offended. 

**  Florence  is  queening  it  over  that  luck- 
less young  man,"  said  Rosa,  directing  the 
"  bear-leader's "  attention  to  them  across 
the  table.  "  Does  she  not  look  grand  with 
that  expression  ?  He  is  a  bold  boy  not  to 
wince  under  it." 

For  she  could  not  see,  as  Florence  still 
saw,  what  swam  as  if  behind  the  pupils  of  his 
eyes. 

"  Captain  Sangster's  name  is  enough  in 
India  to  tell  even  such  a  griff  as  I,"  said 
Ned,  "that  there  is  something  else  to  be 
done  here  besides  dangling  or  dancing  at- 
tendance on  any  one." 
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"  Why  refuse,  then,  to  follow  him  in  his 

occupation  ?  " 

"  Because  I  am  not  yet  fit  as  he  was  to  do 
desultory  work  without  becoming  less  fit  for 
word  of  any  kind.  He  is  a  consummate  In- 
dian linguist,  and  an  accomplished  engineer. 
I  was  an  English  schoolboy  last  year,  and 
am  only  an  Indian  recruit  this." 

"  Wouldn't  your  position  with  my  uncle 
give  you  many  opportunities  ?  " 

"  Which,  as  I  now  am,  I  fear  I  could  only 
waste." 

Struck  with  respect  for  his  purpose  of  self- 
culture  and  self-control,  Florence  felt  that 
she  could  pursue  the  personal  question  no 
further ;  yet  she  would  not  let  the  conver- 
sation jolt  out  of  the  groove  in  which  it  had 
been  set  running.  She  was  sure  of  having 
found  a  sympathizer  in  what  her  saucy 
cousin  called  her  "  Eastern  heroics,"  and 
spoke  with  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  that 
great  map  of  human  interests  which  Hin- 
dostan  unrolls  to  sight  of  any  thoughtful, 
generous  mind. 

She  understood  as  she  did  so  that  her 
new  friend's  spirit  went  stride  for  stride  with 
hers,  not  at  adventure,  but  as  if  on  familiar 
ground.  What  she  still  could  not  explain, 
even  in  conjecture,  was  the  wistful,  retro- 
spective expression  of  his  look,  so  manful 
and  so  strong. 

"  She'll  turn  that  ensign's  brain  or  drive 
him  melancholy  mad  before  the  evening  is 
out,"  again  said  Kosa,  who  now  perceived 
the  double  play  of  feeling  on  Ned's  fea- 
tures. "  I  wish  mamma  would  give  the  sig- 
nal and  release  him.  You  would  be  quit  of 
my  chattering,  too,  colonel,  to  your  great 
relief." 

Whilst  the  stafl'-officer  was  yet  endeavor- 
ing to  convince  her  of  the  irreparable  loss  he 
should  sustain  by  her  departure  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, her  excellency  gave  the  expected 
nod  of  female  masonry,  and  the  Ghoorka's 
little  eyes  stared,  strangely  wide  for  them, 
at  the  sudden  rising  and  retreat  of  the  ladies. 

"  Well,  Florence,"  began  her  cousin,  the 
instant  they  came  together,  "that  luckless 
young  gentleman  withdraws  his  refusal  I  can 
see." 

*'  Maintains  it,  you  mean,  Miss  Rosey." 

"  Withdraws  it." 

"  We  shall  see." 

"  We  shall." 

But  Miss  Rosa's  intention  of  exploring 


Ned's  forthwith  was  frustrated  on  the  first 
return  of  the  gentleman  from  the  dining- 
room.  Young  Locksley  seemed  to  have 
struck  up  a  sudden  acquaintance  with  the 
polyglot  stafl'-officer,  and  they  were  deep  in 
conversation.  This  was  followed  up  by  a 
presentation  to  the  ugly  little  glittering 
chief.  All  Ned's  attention  seemed  given  to 
him  and  to  the  talk  which  he  made  through 
the  interpreter  to  the  group  of  officials  and 
others  who  -gathered  around  him.  Vainly 
did  Rosa  watch  for  so  much  as  one  glance, 
not  towards  herself — she  did  not  expect  one 
— but  towards  her  cousin.  This  v.as  pro- 
voking. Some  hint,  however,  was  appar- 
ently given  by  his  excellency  the  governor 
that  he  wished  for  more  significant  and  less 
public  discourse  with  the  hillman  chief,  for 
the  group  broke  up  and  fell  away,  leaving 
the  three  high  discoursing  parties  to  them- 
selves. Perverse  fate  in  the  person  of  Cap- 
tain Stubbs  of  the  Irregulars,  who  had 
dropped  in  to  pay  his  devoirs  at  the  sort  of 
evening  levee  perpetually  held,  again  inter- 
fered with  her  design  of  boldly  summoning 
the  ensign  to  an  interrogatory.  Neverthe- 
less, to  her  great  consolation  under  this  in- 
fliction, she  presently  descried  that  some  law 
of  gravitation  had  once  more  brought  Ned 
to  the  side  of  Florence.  Stubbs  was  tena- 
cious, and  in  his  way  as  audacious  as  the 
young  lady  in  hers.  Hints  he  would  not 
take,  and  met  what  might  count  as  direct 
dismissal  from  further  attendance  with  some- 
thing very  like  defiance.  But  Rosa  beat 
him  off"  at  last,  and,  like  a  saucy  steam-tug 
bearing  down  on  two  consort  barques,  darted 
into  their  conversation.  The  effect  upon  one 
of  them  could  not  have  been  much  more 
startling  had  she  been  a  gun-boat  firing  live 
shell  into  the  craft  she  purposed  to  take  in 
tow. 

*'  0  Mr.  Locksley,  tell  me,  do  you  know 
Lady  Constance  Cranleigh,  Lady  Cransdale's 
daughter  ?    I  dare  say  you  do." 

Poor  Ned  !  Never  thereafter  on  the  soil 
of  India  did  the  first  crash  of  ringing  mus- 
ketry nor  the  deep  breach  of  silence  by  the 
roar  of  sudden  artillery  make  his  nerves 
quiver  as  did  those  unexpected  words  from 
the  light-hearted  girl,  who  was  not  looking 
at  him,  but  at  the  ludicrously  profound  obei- 
sance of  the  ckief  taking  leave  of  her  father. 
Even  Florence  saw  little  on  his  countenance 
of  what  efi'oii  it  cost  him  to  say, — 
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"  I  know  Lady  Cransdale  and  her  family 
very  ^vGll." 

"  I  thought  you  must,  because  Lord  Roys- 
ton  knows  you.  He  wrote  about  you  to 
papa." 

Ned  could  say  nothing,  between  rage  at  a 
recommendation  from  that  quarter  and  sup- 
pressed exultation  at  having  refused  the  of- 
fer it  had  brought  him.  , 

"I  never  saw  Lady  Constance,  but  have 
been  told  there's  a  great  likeness  between 
her  and  my  cousin  here.  That's  what  made 
me  ask  you.     Do  ijou  think  there  is  ?  " 

Florence  remembered  afterwards — at  least, 
she  felt  sure  it  had  been  so — how,  without 
lifting  his  eyes  to  her  face  for  a  momentary 
comparison,  without  a  momentary  pause  to 
call  up  an  image  to  his  memory,  he  had  an- 
swered in  a  hurried  way, — 

"  A  singular  likeness ;  I  saw  it  at  first." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  no  news  to  tell  you  of 
their  engagement  ?  " 

"  Whose  ?  " 

"  Lord  Royston's  and  Lady  Constance's, 
It  is  announced  in  London.  Mamma  heard 
by  the  mail  to-day.  They  are  to  be  married 
soon." 

*'  I  have  not  had  letters,"  he  contrived  to 
mutter. 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  you  will  when  they  are 
sorted.  Ours  are  brought  in  papa's  special 
bag." 

"  Excuse  me,  then,"  he  said  with  tremu- 
lous accent,  "  my  letters  may  be  at  my  quar- 
ters by  this  time.  One  longs  for  a  line  from 
home.     Good-night ! " 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

His  mother's  letter  confirmed  Rosa  Bar- 
rington's  news,  almost  in  as  few  words  as 
hers. 

Yet  news  it  was  not,  nor  needing  any  con- 
firmation. Had  not  he  known  it,  and  for 
certain,  long  ago  ?  What  else  had  turned 
the  current  of  his  life  and  brought  him  here, 
so  far  from  home,  alone  ? 

He  looked  out  at  his  open  window,  up- 
wards :  the  silver  splendor,  of  which  the  blue 
night  air  was  full,  brought  back  the  moonlit 
summer-night  at  Freshet  to  his  mind.  He 
let  his  glance  droop  downwards  ;  there  was 
no  dancing  plain  of  wavelets  across  which 
fancy  might  sail  into  boundless  distances  of 
hope. 

A  barrack  wall  rose  up  before  him  blank 


and  high,  inlaid,  however,  with  dark  shadows 
from  trees  of  foreign  foliage  in  the  court- 
yard,, spiky  fronds  of  palm,  and  broad  blades 
of  banana,  let  in,  as  it  were  in  ebony,  on  the 
white  chunam  of  the  wall. 

An  English  sound  came  ringing  through 
the  night.  Not  a  long  cheery  hail  from  a 
boatman  in  the  bay ;  but  the  sharp  chal- 
lenge of  an  European  sentry,  followed  by 
the  rattle  of  presented  arms. 

What,  indeed,  had  brought  him  here? 
Had  he  not  known  it,  and  for  certain,  long 
ago? 

Stern  and  bitter,  and  ncAv  to  young  men, 
is  the  difference  between  what  only  may  be 
and  what  is.  Yet  happier  and  more  hope- 
ful— for  all  it  seem  to  them  so  hopeless — 
than  the  difference,  in  which  their  elders' 
souls  are  schooled,  between  what  is  and  that 
which  might  have  been. 

Were  they  the  pariah  dogs,  or  distant 
troops  of  jackals,  which  kept  up  such  dismal 
bowlings  ?  Can  the  jar  upon  the  ears'  nerves 
bring  moisture  into  the  eyes  ?  Or  what  else 
dims  and  blurs  the  lines  of  Lucy's  clear  fine 
penmanship  before  her  son's  eyes  ?  They 
must  be  jackals  howling  ;  for  they  are  scour- 
ing away  miles  ofi'  now  :  all  is  so  still  again 
as  their  noise  dies  out.  But  no  sound  pierces 
after  all  like  the  scream  which  a  bird  will 
fling  down  from  her  winged  height  of  soar- 
ing. That  must  have  been  a  bird's  scream  ! 
Ned  recalled  the  clang  of  the  scamew  on 
Avhose  breast  he  had  seemed  to  discern  the 
bloodspot  as  he  lay  staring  skywards.  Ah, 
how  hot  the  sun  was  there  !  But  the  breeze 
was  fresh  and  cool.  So  different  from  these 
sultry  nights  in  Lidia  !  He  threw  himself 
back  upon  his  barrack  bed,  as  he  had  done 
upon  the  crisp  turf  at  the  Skerry.  By  and 
by  he  fell  asleep. 

But  the  musquito  is  a  wakeful  fly. 

Rising  feverish  and  excited  more  than 
jaded  at  morning,  it  was  a  relief  to  hear  a 
hubbub  outside. 

There  must  be  some  mistake  about  it,  a 
native  servant  was  insisting.  Lockslcy  Sa- 
hib did  not  please  to  keep  horses,  and  sel- 
dom rode  out  except  with  Major  Brown. 

Then  was  heard  plunging,  and  squealing, 
and  the  scattering  of  gravel  or  small  stones. 

Then  imprecations  and  entreaties,  accord- 
ing to  diverse  formularies,  Musselman  and 
Hindoo. 

Then  asseverations  from  attendant  Syces, 
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for  there  seemed  to  be  a  bevy  of  them,  that 
no  mistake  existed  or  could  exist,  for  Missy 
Khauum  herself  had  sent  them,  and,  proof 
unimpeachable,  here  was  a  "  chit "  from  her 
for  Locksley  Sahib. 

Why  couldn't  this  father-in-law  of  donkeys 
have  stated  that  before  ? 

Plungings,  squeals,  and  scattering  noise 
again.  And  loud  repudiation,  with  retorts, 
of  the  unseemly  epithets  :  until  the  appear- 
ance of  Ned  himself  restored  something  like 
a  semblance  of  discipline  and  order. 

The  "  chit "  was,  of  course,  a  note  from 
Rosa,  written  over  night,  to  say  she  took  him 
at  his  word  about  her  Arab,  and  sent  him 
therewith  for  immediate  experiment. 

Nothing  could  have  pleased  him  better 
than  the  necessity  for  making  it.  lie  would 
find  vent  for  the  excitement  which  was  on 
him,  whilst  forced  to  put  constraint  upon 
himself,  and  on  the  wrathfulness  which,  to 
his  shame  and  vexation,  had  been  roused 
within  him. 

The  mere  mounting  would  have  been  an 
uneasy  task  for  many  men  ;  the  keeping  of 
the  skilfully  won  seat  uneasier ;  the  coax- 
ing and  compelling  of  the  creature  first  out 
of  the  enclosure,  then  along  the  road,  un- 
easiest  of  all. 

As  the  horse  was  suffered  to  break  into  a 
gallop,  and  disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  a 
one-eyed  sowar  of  Stubb's  Irregulars  turned 
to  the  nearest  Syce,  and  asked  to  what  cav- 
alry corps  that  young  officer  belonged. 

"■  To  none,"  he  answered,  "  to  these  Eu- 
ropean Fusiliers." 

'•'Koorapani  Bahawdur  is  a  fool  then," 
said  the  sowar.  "  What  son  of  a  burnt 
father  expects  such  a  rider  as  that  to  walk 
afoot  ?  He's  the  man  to  head  a  rissalah  of 
horse !  " 

"And  you  would  like  to  ride  rissaldar 
under  him,  eh,  Nusr-ed-deen ! "  asked  a  by- 
stander. 

"  Inshallah !  "  quoth  the  trooper,  "  I  shall 
keep  my  one  eye  on  him ;  who  knows  but  I 
may  ?  " 

But  the  Syces  prophesied  that  before  the 
morning  was  out,  some  peasant  would  pick 
the  rider  up  out  of  a  ditch  with  broken  leg 
or  arm.  Lucky  for  him  if  it  should  not  be 
his  neck-bone. 

Whereat  the  sowar  laughed  in  scorn,  and 
turned  on  his  heel,  with  an  extra  twirl  to 
his  grizzled  mustachioes. 


He  was  the  truer  prophet.  Had  it  been 
otherwise  Ned  would  not  have  been  able  to 
wield  his  pen  and  write  home  thus  to  Lucy 
Locksley, — 

"  Dearest  Mother, — Thank  God  for  the 
good  account  of  yourself  and  my  dear  father. 


Thank  you  for  all  the  other  items  of  home 
news ;  short  time  as  one  has  been  gone,  one 
hungers  for  them  as  if  that  time  were  as 
wide  as  the  space  which  parts  us  now.  I 
know  you  will  not  think  me  selfish ;  perhaps 
not  even — how  I  hate  the  word — sentimental, 
for  owning  at  once  that  one  short  sentence 
in  your  letter  stood  out  to  my  eyes  in  difi'er- 
ent  relief  and  character  from  all  the  rest.  I 
need  not  tell  you  which.  How  glad  I  shall 
be  to  hear  of  the  marriage  having  now  taken 
place  !  I  shall  then  be  face  to  face  with 
fact,  not  with  possibility,  however  seemingly 
unavoidable  its  event.  Don't  think  me  such 
a  fool  as  to  have  been  speculating  upon  any 
wild  improbabilities  ;  but  fool  or  no  fool, 
one  cannot  feel  quite  the  same  towards  what 
has  not  yet  befallen  and  what  has.  A  whole 
world  of  fact  and  duty  will  separate  between 
a  Lady  Constance  and  a  Lady  Royston.  A3 
for  ignoring  fact,  or  flinching  from  duty,  I 
will,  my  life  long,  God  helping,  never  do 
either. 

'*  You  tell  me  to  be  sure  and  fill  my  let- 
ters with  ail  that  concerns  myself  around  or 
within.  I  should  almost  fear  that  was  an 
exhortation  to  egotism,  were  it  not  that  I 
know  the  self-devotion  of  the  dear  mother's 
heart  from  which  it  springs.  As  for  what 
is  around  me,  now  that  the  first  novelties 
which  I  tried  to  describe  to  you  have  worn 
old-— all  was  dull  and  monotonous  enough 
till  within  the  last  few  days.  Even  drill  and 
parade  had  dwindled  into  repose  and  inac- 
tivity, under  the  increasing  heat.  The  best 
mechanism  for  punkahs  and  '  thermanti- 
dotes,'  a  sort  of  magnified  and  modified 
bellows  in  use  out  here,  was  absorbing  one's 
thoughts  and  conversation,  till  my  mind,  at 
least,  got  a  shock  of  surprise.  I  received 
an  ofier  from  the  governor,  the  Hon.  F. 
Barrington,  to  appoint  me  his  own  aide- 
de-camp.  Vanity  whispered  that  merit  was 
soon  appreciated  upon  Indian  ground.  But 
as  my  chief  reputation  is  for  stinginess, 
*  sapping ' — you  know  what  that  is — and 
a  little  horse-breaking,  I  wondered  much 
which  feature  in  it  could  have  conciliated 
his  excellency.  For  the  stinginess,  I  have 
my  reasons,  which  in  due  time  shall  appear 
to  you,  dear  mammy.  The  '  sapping '  will 
have  your  approval,  I  know.  And  for  the 
horse-breaking ;  don't  you  be  anxious  about 
my  going  '  on  the  turf,'  dear,  the  less  as^ 
I  there  is,  alas  !  under  this  fierce  sun,  no  turf 
to  go  upon.     What's  more,  my  stinginess 
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extends  to  not  even  keeping  what  is  out 
here  called  a  '  tat ; '  but  at  home  a  pony. 
My  mention  of  these  three  reputed  charac- 
teristics of  mine,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  bears 
directly  upon  the  matter  in  hand.  Horses, 
smart  clothes,  and  additional  servants  would, 
I  thought,  be  necessary  if  I  were  to  accept ; 
and  my  studies  would  suffer  interruption. 
So  I  declined,  with  thanks,  little  thinking 
bow  matters  really  stood.  I  was  then  asked 
to  dine  at  Government  House,  and  learnt 
to  my  terrible  disturbance,  that  Lord  Roys- 
ton's  good  offices  had  brought  my  name  into 
notice  there.  I  am  shamed  to  the  quick, 
to-day,  to  think  of  the  scornful  hot  and  sour 
resentment  which  boiled  up  within  me  at 
this  announcement.  It  is  humiliating  be- 
yond expression  to  find  one  has  made  so 
little  way  towards  the  conquest  of  one's 
meaner  self! 

"  But  that  is  not  all  I  have  to  tell  you. 
The  governor  has  a  daughter  and  a  niece 
out  with  him.  To  the  latter,  I  had  been  in- 
troduced, some  day  or  two  before,  and  judge 
of  my  surprise  in  recognizing  in  her,  at  first 
sight,  the  strangest  likeness  to  Lady  Con- 
stance Cranloigh  ! 

"  Strange  likeness,  yet  I  need  hardly  tell 
you  how  imperfect  and  how  inferior.  There 
is  something  of  the  royalty  of  Lady  Con- 
stance's expression  in  that  of  this  Miss 
Florence  Barrington ;  but  its  ineffable  sweet- 
ness and  winsome  repose  arc  wanting.  She 
has  a  fine  figure ;  but  without  that  exquisite 
proportion  and  nameless  grace — ah !  mother 
dear,  I  must  not  trust  myself  to  write  this 
way.  There  is  considerable  affinity,  besides, 
between  their  minds.  I  had  much  conversa- 
tion with  her  last  evening  when  I  dined 
there ;  for  I  sat  beside  her.  It  was  wonder- 
ful and  almost  unbearable,  to  look  into  a 
face  so  like  the  other's,  and  hear  words  so 
like  what  she  might  have  spoken,  uttered  in 
a  voice  so  unlike  her  own.  You  know  the 
rich  music  of  hers ;  there  is  not  even  a  rem- 
iniscence of  it  in  the  tones  of  Florence  Bar- 
rington. 

"  This  young  lady's  likeness  and  unlike- 
ness  to  Lady  Constance,  exercise  on  me,  so 
far  a  very  see-saw  of  attraction  and  repul- 
sion. Her  presence  under  her  uncle's  roof 
would  be  an  additional  reason  for  declining 
the  appointment,  the  offer  of  which  he  was 
kind  enough  to  keep  open  still.  I  hope  my 
firm  determination  to  refuse  it  is  not  stiff- 
ened into  mere  obstinacy  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Lord  Ptoyston's  name :  but  I  shall 
hardly  feel  sure  of  that,  till  I  hear  back  from 
my  father  and  yourself  that  you  approve  of 
it  on  the  grounds  I  stated  at  first.  Political 
and  military  matters  are  all  as  drowsy  here 
as  the  possible  actors  in  them,  at  least  the 


English  portion  of  them.  Tell  Phil,  v^hen 
my  father  writes,  that  I  envy  him  the  sol- 
dierly stir  and  bustle  of  the  barracks  in 
Bird-cage  Walk.  Chatterham  was  a  per- 
fect whirl  of  strategical  excitement  com- 
pared to  this,  and  Major  Anderson  a  sort  of 
Alexander  beside  the  old  general  who  com- 
mands this  garrison.  Our  men  feel  the  list- 
lessness  and  monotony  sadly.  Too  many 
take  to  the  canteen,  night,  noon,  and  morn- 
ing, on  account  of  it.  I  am  always  in  fear  of 
Tommy  Wilmot,  sober  and  steady  as  he  is 
keeping  hitherto.  His  active  mind  and  body 
get  less  scope  for  their  activity  than  even  in 
the  garden  at  the  Lodge.  Don't  tell  his  par- 
ents this  ;  but  say,  which  is  the  truth,  that 
he  is  hitherto  hearty  and  well.  And  now 
good-by  for  this  mail.  God  bless  you,  dear- 
est mother,  and  my  own  dear  father  too. 
You  know  that  it  is  no  mere  form  for  me  to 
write  yourself, 

"  Your  most  dutiful  and  loving 

"  Ned." 

Persisting  in  his  refusal  to  act  as  the 
father's  aide-de-camp,  he  had,  perhaps  in- 
considerately, accepted  the  duties  of  equerry 
to  the  daughter.  In  virtue  of  which  accept- 
ance, Miss  Rosa  soon  found  means  to  make 
his  frequent  attendance  upon  herself  and  her 
cousin,  almost  a  matter  of  regulation.  Their 
excellencies  were  at  first  a  little  inclined  to 
resent  his  cavalier  treatment  of  their  official 
offer ;  but  this  Rosa  would  not  allow,  de- 
claring that  his  offence  against  herself  and 
Florence  was  far  more  presumptuous,  and 
exhorting  parental  authorities  to  copy  their 
superior  magnanimity  in  overlooking  it.  As 
to  mamma's  suggestion,  that  without  being 
implacable,  there  was  no  need  to  show  him 
special  attentions,  which  might  possibly  be 
misinterpreted,  it  was  met  by  the  undeniable 
argument  that  there  could  be  no  reasonable 
objection  to  having  about  the  house  one 
whom  they  had  twice  offered  to  take  into  it. 
And  Florence,  in  the  least  obtrusive  manner, 
contrived  to  convert  her  uncle  to  the  belief 
that  the  apparently  offensive  refusal  was  an 
act  of  commendable  prudence  and  modesty 
on  the  part  of  so  young  and  inexperienced 
an  officer.  Further  acquaintance  increased 
the  good-will  of  both  the  cousins  towards 
him.  Rosa  liked  him  for  his  equable  tem- 
per which  her  teasing  could  never  put  out ; 
and  was  grateful  for  his  success  with  her  little 
Arab,  which  was  soon  complete.  She  was 
charmed,  moreover,  she  declared,  at  finding 
"so  civil  a  lad  who  never  tendered  any  ci- 
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vilities,  a  liegeman  who  never  bored  her  by 
proffering  homage." 

Florence  divined  the  strong  spirit  •which 
swept  under  the  smooth  humor,  and  took  an 
almost  dangerous  delight  in  kindling  the  en- 
thusiasm which  underlay  his  quiet  bearing. 

His  growing  intimacy  with  the  governor's 
family  could  not  escape  the  observation  of 
his  comrades.  Some  joked,  some  sneered 
at  it.  Milward  was  among  the  former, 
though  he  would  not  venture  on  the  topic  in 
Ned's  presence,  and  claimed  for  himself  the 
credit  of  having  got  him  appointed  "  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  young  ladies." 

Mansfield,  true  to  the  old  Chatterham 
grudge,  was  among  the  latter ;  and  catching 
up  the  phrase  one  day  from  Milward,  said, 
"  the  young  ladles'  aide-de-camp  was  sneak- 
ing after  an  appointment  as  aide-de-camp  to 
the  old  gentleman." 

"  Why  sneaking,  pray  ?  " 

"  Because  he  is  undermining  Wilkinson, 
who  iiot  it  after  Sangster  left." 

"  Who  is  that  undermining  Wilkinson  ?  " 
asked  Major  Brown,  a  great  friend  of  the 
last-named  officer.  He  had  only  caught  the 
last  words  of  the  speaker. 

"  liocksley,  of  the  Europeans,"  answered 
Mansfield,  somewhat  against  the  grain,  for  he 
anticipated  the  rejoinder  the  major  did  not 
fail  to  make. 

"  You  put  your  foot  in  it  about  him  once 
before,  I  mind,  young  gentleman,  and  you'll 
be  doing  it  again,  maybe,  more  seriously." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  hasn't  an  eye  to 
Wilkinson's  appointment?" 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  has  ?  " 

"  I  do." 

"  Show  all  you  know  about  it,  then.  He 
refused  it  when  it  was  offered  him,  before 
Wilkinson  had  a  chance." 

"  That's  all  very  well  to  say,  major." 

"Do  you  doubt  my  word,  young  gentle- 
man ?  "  he  cried,  angrily. 

"  No ;  but  your  Information.  From  whom 
did  you  have  it  ?  " 

'  "  I  don't  know  that  I  should  tell  you,  if  it 
wasn't  to  stop  the  mischief  you  might  make, 
sir.     Captain  Sangster  told  me  so  himself." 

There  was  no  answering  this,  so  Mansfield 
muttered, — 

"  Oh,  then,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  but  I  think 
that  Master  Locksley  is  a  regular  humbug 
still." 

"  You'll  find  that  hard  to  prove,  I  take  it," 
said  the  major. 


Not  a  little  hurt  by  the  tone  his  senior  had 
taken  with  him,  Mansfield  watched  with  the 
malicious  narrowness  of  a  mean  mind's  ob- 
servation for  any  thing  which  might  help  to 
establish  the  proof  to  which  the  major  had 
challenged  him.  Some  months,  however, 
slipped  away  before  he  could  seize  on  any 
thing  which  he  thought  he  might  safely  ven- 
ture to  produce  in  detriment  of  Ned's  good 
name. 

There  was  a  Mr.  Campbell,  a  civilian,  who 
dined  not  seldom  at  the  mess  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans, as  also  at  that  of  the  cavalry  corps 
to  which  Mansfield  himself  belonged.  He 
was  an  hospitable  entertainer  at  his  own,  as 
well  as  a  willing  guest  at  other  men's  tables  •, 
and  at  his  house  Mansfield  and  Locksley  met, 
one  day,  together  at  dinner.  A  Mr.  Mavor, 
one  of  the  H.E.LC.'s  chaplains,  was  also  pres- 
ent. Some  stir  had  been  made  recently 
among  the  English  community  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  missionary  work  in  India;  and  by 
some  means,  half-way  through  the  dinner, 
the  topic  was  started. 

Mr.  Campbell,  a  hard-headed  man  —  of 
that  class  whose  hardness  of  head  approaches 
to  the  wooden ;  a  practical  man  —  of  that 
variety  whose  practice  is  to  cling  in  spite  of 
any  demonstration  to  their  own  favorite  the- 
ories —  was  loud  in  repudiation  of  the  idea 
that  it  was  possible  to  convert  a  Hindoo,  by 
conviction,  to  Christianity. 

"  Rice  converts ;  in  hard  times,  you  may 
get  a  few.  Ha  !  ha !  ha !  Excuse  me,  Mr. 
Mavor ;  but  you  know  you're  not  a  mission- 
ary. Real  converts,  there  never  was  one. 
Don't  tell  me,  sir.  I've  known  these  niggers, 
man  and  boy,  these  twenty  years  and  more." 

The  company's  chaplain,  a  quiet  but  firm- 
looking  clergyman,  waited  till  the  gufiaAv  of 
the  host  and  certain  of  the  guests  subsided. 

"As  you  have  said,  sir,"  he  replied,  "I 
cannot  claim  the  honorable  title  of  a  mission- 
ary ;  but  I  have  looked  a  little  closer,  per- 
haps, than  you  have  felt  bound  to  do  into  the 
work  of  missions  here." 

"  Well,  come  now,  Mr.  Mavor,"  cried  the 
civilian  ;  "  you're  a  straightforward  sort  of  a 
man,  I  know.  Sink  the  professional;  we're 
all  among  friends  here.  Did  ever  you  know 
a  converted  nigger  worth  his  salt  ?  " 

"  Plear !  hear  !  "  went  the  laughers,  Mans- 
field amono;  the  number. 

"  What  sort  of  a  man's  your  under-butler  ? 
Please  don't  mention  his  name,  or  look  at 
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him  just  yet.  I  mean  the  man  behind  Mr. 
Locksley's  chair." 

*'  Oh,  he's  a  first-chop  fellow  for  a  native. 
What  makes  you  want  to  know  V  " 

"  Never  mind  just  yet,  sir.  Have  you 
found  him  an  honest  man  ?  " 

"  Honest  enough.  I  trust  him  with  any 
amount  in  silver  or  in  gold.  I  suppose  he 
makes  his  little  perquisites,  however,  in  the 
way  of  business,  like  the  rest  of  them.  Ha ! 
ha!" 

"  But  }ou  never  caught  him  even  filching, 
or  lying,  or  the  like  ?  " 

"  Never  that  I  know  of.  "What  on  earth 
are  you  driving  at,  my  dear  sir  ?  " 

"  In  fact  you  own  him  worth  his  salt  ?  " 

"  "Worth  a  Avheelbarrowful.  He's  my  best 
servant.  I  shall  promote  him  when  the  old 
khansamah  dies." 

"  Then  I  have  answered  your  question. 
That  man  is  a  Christian ! " 

"  The  dickens  he  is !  How  came  you  to 
know  that  V  " 

"  One  whose  conversion  cost  him  house  and 
home.     You  may  take  my  word  for  it." 

"  Be  hanged  if  I  do !  I  say,  Panjerah," 
cried  his  excited  master,  no  longer  in  Eng- 
lish, to  the  man,  who  stood  motionless,  with 
downcast  eyes  and  arms  folded,  easternwise, 
across  his  breast. 

"  What's  all  tiiis  Padre  Sahib's  nonsense  ? 
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What's  your  caste,  man  ?  What's  your  re- 
ligion ?    What  poojah  do  you  make,  eh  ?  " 

Without  shrinking,  yet  without  affecta- 
tion, the  man  raised  his  eyes  :  those  of  every 
man  besides  in  company  being  full  fixed  on 
him. 

"  I  am  a  Christian,  sir,"  he  said,  distinctly. 

His  master  laughed  again  more  scornfully. 

*'  What  did  you  get  for  turning  from  the 
padre  ?  " 

But  Ned  rose,  with  indignation,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  Hindoo  held  out  his  hand. 

"Do  me  the  honor  to  take  it!"  and  he 
seized  the  slender,  dark  fingers  in  his  own 
strong  grip. 

Much  talk  was  made  thereafter  of  his  im- 
pulsive action  :  much  blame  allotted :  some 
praise.  Mansfield  was  eager  in  comments 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  man  whom  he  de- 
tested. 

"  Humbug  or  not,  we  hope  you'll  favor  us 
with  a  candid  opinion  on  it,  Major  Brown. 
You  are  not  in  the  saintly  line  yourself,  we 
know."  ^ 

"  I  never  owned  it  so  much  to  my  shame 
as  now,"  he  answered.  "  I  only  wish  I  had 
the  heart  in  me  with  which  he  did  it.  I 
think  him  a  finer  fellow  than  I  did  before." 

"  That  same  is  not  aisy,  major,  since  his 
riverence  rode  yer  chestnut  at  the  lape ! " 
laughed  O'Brien,  who  would  have  his  joke. 


The  Envelope  Makia. — Among  the  good 
growing  out  of  the  existing  evils  is  the  furnish- 
ing of  employment  to  many  people  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  pictorial  envelopes  and  note  paper 
representing  the  troubles  of  the  times.  \Vc 
yesterday  saw  a  collection  of  nearly  fourteen 
hundred  different  varieties.  The  specimens 
embriiced  both  Union  and  secession  envelopes, 
many  of  which  are  gotten  up  with  exceeding 
care  and  attention.  The  secession  envelopes, 
in  all  cases,  were  adorned  with  old  cuts.  In  the 
entire  batch  there  was  not  a  single  evidence  of 
invetitive  ability.  Of  the  fifty  specimens,  nearly 
all  were  blazoned  witli  second-rate  bank  note 
vignette  portraits.  One  of  them  represents 
Washington  with  the  inscription  under  the  head, 


"  The  first  of  the  Secessionists."  Another  com- 
mon vignette,  representing  a  pretty  girl  leaning 
upon  a  balcony,  is  called  "  one  of  tlie  rebels ; " 
while  the  whole  batch  are  just  about  as  original. 
The  Union  envelopes  arc  of  a  different  style, 
and  are  issued  by  publishers  in  almost  every 
city  of  the  North.  While  some  of  them  are 
adorned  with  old  cuts,  pressed  into  a  new  kind 
of  service,  many  of  them  are  extremely  beauti- 
ful, and  gotten  up  in  the  highest  style  of  wood 
engraving.  Each  is  presented  both  plain  and 
colored.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  many 
scores  of  girls  find  employment  in  coloring  these 
articles.  Taking  in  connection  the  envelopes 
and  note  paper,  the  work  of  coloring  the  large 
amount  consumed  must  require  a  large  amount 
of  labor. 


868  POEM. 

At  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  annual  meeting  at  Cam- 
bridge, Ma.ss.,  oil  15  July,  Elbridge  Jefferson 
Cutler,  Esq.,  of  HoUiston.  delivered  this 

POEM. 

The  drum's  wild  roll  awakes  the  land,  the  fife 

is  calling  shrill ; 
Ten  thousand  starry  banners  blaze  on  town  and 

bay  and  hill ; 
Our  crowded  streets  are  throbbing  with  the  sol- 
diers' measured  tramp  ; 
Among  our  bladed  cornfields  gleam   the  white 

tents  of  the  camp  ; 
The  thunders  of  the   rising  war   hush  Labor's 

drowsy  hum, 
And  heavy  to  the  ground,  the  first  dark  drops  of 

battle  come ; 
The  souls  of  men  flame  up  anew,  the  narrow 

heart  expands  ; 
And  woman  brings  her  patient  faith  to  nerve  her 

eager  hands. 
Thank  God  !  we  are  not  buried  yet,  though  long 

in  trance  we  lay — 
Thank  God  !  the  fathers  need  not  blush  to  own 

the  sons  to-day ! 

Oil !  sad  and  slow  the  weeks  went  by— each  held 
his  anxious  breatli, 

Like  one  who  waits  in  helpless  fear  some  sorrow 
great  as  death. 
^h !  scarcely  was  there  faith  in  God,  nor  any 
^  trust  in  man, 

While  fast  along  the  southern  sky  the  blighting 
shadow  ran ; 

It  veiled  tlie  stars  one  after  one,  it  hushed  the 
patriot's  song, 

And  stole  from  men  the  sacred  sense  that  part- 
eth  right  and  wrong. 

Then  a  red  flash  like  lightning  across  the  dark- 
ness broke, 

And  with  a  voice  that  shook  the  land  the  guns 
of  Sumter  spoke  : 

Wake,  sons  of  heroes,  wake  !  The  age  of  lieroes 
dawns  again; 

Truth  takes  in  liand  her  ancient  sword,  and  calls 
her  loyal  men. 

Lo  !  brightly  o'er  the  breaking  day  sliines  Free- 
dom's holy  star. 

Peace  cannot  cure  the  sickly  time.     All  hail,  the 
healer,  War ! 

That  call  was   heard   by  Plymouth   rock,  'twas 

heard  in  Boston  Bay  ; 
Then,  up  the  piny  streams  of  Maine,  sped  on  its 

ringing  way. 
New  Hampshire's  rocks,  Vermont's  green  hills, 

it  kindled  into  flame ; 
Ehode  Island  felt  her  mighty  soul  bursting  her 

little  frame ; 
The  Empire  City  started  up,  her  golden  fetters 

rent, 
And  meteor-like  across  the  North  the  fiery  mes- 
sage sent; 
Over  the  breezy  prairie-lands,  by  bluflf  and  lake 

it  ran, 
'Till  Kansas  bent  his  arm,  and  laughed  to  find 

himself  a  man  ; 
Then  on  by  cabin  and  by  camp,  by  stony  wastes 

and  sands, 
It  rang  exultant  down  the  sea  where  the  golden 

city  stands. 


And  wheresoe'er  the  summons  came,  there  rose 
an  angry  din, 

As  when  upon  a  rocky  coast  a  stormy  tide  comes 
in. 

Straightway  the  fathers  gathered  voice,  straight- 
way the  sons  arose 

With  flushing  cheek,  as  when  the  East  with  day's 
red  current  glows. 

Hurrah !  the  long  despair  is  past  ,*  our  fading 
hopes  renew  ; 

The  fog  is  lifting  from  the  land,  and  lo,  the  an- 
cient blue  1 

We  learn  the  secrets  of  the  deeds  the  sires  have 
handed  down 

To  fire  the  youthful  soldier's  zeal,  and  tend  his 
green  renown. 

Who  lives  for  country,  through  his  arm  feels  all 
her  forces  flow  ; 

'Tis  easy  to  be  brave  for  truth  as  for  the  rose  to 
blow. 

0  Law,  fair  form  of  Liberty,  God's  light  is  on 

thy  brow. 
O  Liberty,  thy  soul  of  Law,  God's  very  self 

art  thou. 
One  the  clear  river's  sparkling  flood  that  clothes 

the  bank  with  green, 
And  on  the  line  of  stubborn  rock  that  holds  the 

Avaters  in ; 
Friends,  whom  we  cannot  think  apart,  seeming 

each  other's  foe ; — 
Twin  flowers   upon  a  single  stalk  with  equal 

grace  that  grow — 
0  fair  ideas,  we  write  your  names  across  our 

banner's  fold ; 
For  you,  the  sluggard's  brain  is  fire,  for  you  the 

coward  bold. 
O  daughter  of  the  bleeding  Past,  O  hope  the 

Prophets  saw — 
God   give  us   Law  in  Liberty,  and  Liberty  in 

Law ! 

Full  many  a  heart  is  aching  with  mingled  joy 

and  pain. 
For  those  who  go  so  proudly  forth  and  may  not 

come  again. 
And  many  a  heart  is  aching  for  those  it  leaves 

behind, 
As  a  thousand  tender  histories  throng  in  upon 

the  mind. 
The  old  men  bless  the  young  men  and  praise 

their  bearing  high  ; 
The  women  in  the  doorways  stand  to  wave  them 

bravely  by, 
One  threw  her  arms  about  her  boy,  and  said, 

"  Good-by,  my  son, 
God  help  tlice  do  the  valiant  deeds  thy  father 

would  iiave  done  ! " 
One  held  up  to  a  bearded  man  a  little  child  to 

kiss. 
And  said,  "I  shall  not  be  alone,  for  thy  dear 

love  and  this." 
And  one,  a  rosebud  in  her  hand,  leant  at  a  sol- 
dier's side : — 
"Thy  country  weds  thee  first,"  she  said.     "Be 

I  thy  second  bride  !  " 

O  mothers,  when  around  your  hearths  ye  count 

your  cherished  ones, 
And  miss  from  the  enchanted  ring  the  flower  of 

all  your  sons ; 
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0  wives,  when  o'er  the  cradled  child,  ye  bend 

at  evening's  fall, 
And  voices  which  the  heart  can  hear,  across  the 

distance  call ; 
0  maids,  when  in  the  sleepless  nights  ye  ope 

the  little  case, 
And  look  till  ye  can  look  no  more  upon  the 

proud  young  face ; — 
Not  only  pray  the  Lord  of  life  who  measures 

mortal  breath, 
To  bring  the  absent  back,  unscathed,  out  of  the 

fire  of  death ; — 
Oh  !  pray  with  that  divine  c6ntent  which  God's 

best  favor  draws. 
That,  whosoever  lives  or  dies.  He  save  His  holy 

cause ! 

So  out  of  shop  and  farmhouse,  from  shore  and 

inland  glen, 
Thick  as  the  bees  in  clover-time  are  swarming 

armed  men ; 
Along  the  dusty  roads  in  haste  the  eager  col- 
umns come. 
With  flash  of  sword  and  musket's  gleam,  the 

bugle  and  the  drum. 
Ho !  comrades,  see  the  starry  flag,  broad-waving 

at  our  head. 
Ho  !  comrades,  mark  the  tender  light  on  the  dear 

emblems  spread. 
Our  fathers'  blood  has  hallowed  it ;  'tis  part  of 

their  renown  ; 
And  palsied  be  the  caitifF-hand  would  pluck  its 

glories  down ! 
Hurrah!  hurrah!  it  is  our  home,  where'er  thy 

colors  fly. 
"We  win  with  thee  the  victory,  or  in  thy  shadow 

die! 

O  women,  drive  the  rattling  loom,  and  gather 
in  the  liay ; 

For  all  tlie  youth  worth  love  and  truth  are  mar- 
shalled for  the  fray. 

Southward  the  liosts  are  hurrying,  with  banners 
wide  unfurled. 

From  where  the  stately  Hudson  floats  the  wealth 
of  half  the  world ; 

From  where  amid  his  clustered  isles  Lake  Hu- 
ron's waters  gleam ; 

From  where  the  Mississippi  pours  an  unpolluted 
stream ; 

From  where  Kentucky's  fields  of  corn  bend  in 
the  Southern  air ; 

From  broad  Ohio's  luscious  vines ;  from  Jersey's 
orchards  fair ; 

From  where  between  his  fertile  slopes  Nebraska's 
rivers  run ; 

From  Pennsylvania's  iron  hills ;  from  woody 
Oregon ; 

And  Massachusetts  led  the  van  as  in  the  days 
of  yore. 

And  gave  her  reddest  blood  to  cleanse  the  stones 
of  Baltimore. 
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O  mothers,  sisters,  daughters,  spare  the  tears  ye 

fain  would  shed. 
Who  seem  to  die  in  such  a  cause,  ye  cannot  call 

them  dead. 
They  live  upon  the  lips  of  men,  in  picture,  bust, 

and  song ; 
And  nature  folds  them  in  her  heart  and  keeps 

them  safe  from  wrong. 
Oh  !  length  of  days  is  not  a  boon  the  brave  man 

prayeth  for ; 
There  are  a  thousand  evils  worse  than  death  or 

any  w^ar — 
Oppression,  with  his  iron  strength  fed  on  the 

souls  of  men ; 
And  license  with  the  hungry  brood  that  haunt 

his  ghastly  den. 
But  like  bright  stars  ye  fill  the  eye, — adoring 

hearts  ye  draw, 
Oh  !  sacred  grace  of  Liberty !  Oh,  majesty  of 

Law ! 

Hurrah !  the  drums  are  beating :  the  fife  is  call- 
ing shrill ; 
Ten  thousand  starry  banners  flame  on  town  and 

bay  and  hill ; 
The  thunders  of  the  rising  war  drown  Labor's 

peaceful  hum ; 
Thank  God,  that  we  have  lived  to  see  the  saffron 

morning  come ; 
The  morning  of  the  battle-call,  to  every  soldier 

dear — 
Oh,  joy!  the  cry  is  "Forward!"  Oh,  joy!  the 

foe  is  near! 
For  all  the  crafty  men  of  peace  have  failed  to 

purge  the  land  : 
Hurrah !  the  ranks  of  battle  close,  God  takes 

his  cause  in  hand  ! 


THE  BLACKBIRD. 
The  glossy  Merle,  who  wildly  sings  to  me 
Of  gnarlM  oak,  and  of  deep  sylvan  shade, 
Hath  note  so  mellow,  that  he  seems  to  be 
The  choicest  songster  of  the  forest  glade. 
There  is  about  his  voice  a  luscious  sound, 
As  full  of  richness  as  the  bloomy  peach 
While  yet  upon  the  tree,  so  ripe  and  round  : 
Or,  as  the  soft  grand  foliage  of  the  beech. 
The  quaint  sweet  sounds  pour  from  his  amber 

bill, 
As  if  of  scarlet  berries  they  were  born  ; 
His  love-notes  are  so  gay,  they  seem  to  fill 
With  joy  the  sunshine  of  the  early  morn. 
They  do  remind  me  of  the  coppice  side, 
Of  mossy  stumps,  the  wrecks  of  ancient  trees  ; 
And"  of  his  chosen  spots  in  ditches  wide, 
Witiiin  whose  banks  dwell  the  great  humble- 
bees  ; 
But  more  than  these,  the  farm,  down  in  the  dell. 
Filled  with  the  visions  of  my  early  years  ; 
And  of  two  aged  forms,  I  loved  so  well, 
Who  fell  asleep,  amidst  my  infant  tears. 

— Chambers's  Journal. 
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From  The  Economist,  6  July.     | 
AMERICA: 

THE  PROJECTED   SUBJUGATION  OF  THE   SOUTH. 

We  last  week  discussed  the  prospects  of 
the  Unionists  reducing  the  Secessionists  to 
submission  by  mere  fighting  and  blockading, 
by  defeating  them  in  the  field,  and  shutting 
up  their  ports.  We  assumed  for  the  sake  of 
argument  that  Northern  victory  over  South- 
ern troops  and  Northern  destruction  of  South- 
ern commerce  was  as  probable  as  the  Feder- 
alists believe  it  to  be  certain.  We  granted 
all  that  the  Free  States  boast  as  to  the  su- 
periority of  their  resources.  And,  notwith- 
standing, we  arrived  at  a  most  confident 
conclusion  that  the  forcible  re-incorporation 
of  the  seceding  states  was  about  as  hopeless 
a  scheme  as  it  is  unwise  an  aim. 

But  suppose  it  done.  Suppose  the  South 
so  effectually  beaten  and  broken  down  by 
the  ruin  of  its  commerce,  the  privation  of  its 
people,  and  the  defeat  of  its  army,  that  it  is 
reduced  to  sue  for  peace  and  to  accept  the 
terms  dictated  by  the  conquering  North. 
Let  us  suppose  further  that  those  terms  are 
not  needlessly  humiliating,  but  consist  merely 
in  the  rescinding  of  all  the  secession  ordi- 
nances and  the  restoration  of  the  authority 
of  the  Washington  Government  over  the 
whole  of  the  rebellious  states.  What  has 
been  gained  thereby  ?  And  how  much  of 
what  is  gained  can  be  preserved?  How 
is  the  conquest  to  be  upheld  ?  How  is  the 
suppressed  will  of  the  people  to  be  kept 
down  ?  How  are  the  captive  millions  to  be 
retained  in  their  forced  allegiance  ?  How 
can  they  be  made  to  work  a  joint  system  of 
Government,  of  which  they  are  thwarting 
members  and  unwilling  constituents  ?  How 
is  the  administration  of  ten  distinct  states, 
all  recalcitrant  and  covering  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  square  miles,  to  be  carried  on? 
Are  Federal  governors  and  Federal  officers 
to  be  appointed  to  the  work  ?  and  how,  amid 
a  hostile  people,  can  they  enforce  their  de- 
crees ?  The  Slave  States,  forced  back  into 
the  Union,  must  be  governed  either  as  con- 
quered lands,  or  as  free  and  equally  endowed 
portions  of  a  Federal  Republic.  If  the  for- 
mer, what  staff"  of  civil  officers  and  what  mil- 
itary force  would  be  adequate  to  maintain  au- 
thority and  to  enforce  order  and  obedience  ? 
If  the  latter,  liow  will  the  state  machine  work. 
with  three-fifths  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Hepresentatives  bent  upon  thwart- 
ing every  movement  ?  Ten  independent  states 
and  eight  millions  of  freemen  can  only  be 
governed  with  their  own  consent  and  through 
their  own  officers  and  their  own  citizens. 
And  what  chance  is  there  that  their  own  of- 
ficers and  their  own  citizens  will  govern  them 
in  conformity  with  the  wishes  and  plans  of  a 
Central  Government,  which   has  just  con- 


quered them,  humbled  them,  overrun  their 
plantations,  bombarded  their  cities,  ruined 
their  commerce,  and  inflicted  the  deadliest 
wound  upon  their  pride  ?  The  very  idea  is 
absurd.  To  subjugate  the  Slave  States,  dif- 
ficult as  it  is,  will  be  infinitely  easier  than  to 
keep  them  in  subjection.  It  is  obvious  on  a 
moment's  consideration  that  they  can  only 
be  kept  in  the  Union  (after  being  forced  back 
into  it)  with  their  own  free  consent, — and 
what  prospect  of  that  free  consent  can  even 
the  most  sanguine  fancy  hold  out  to  us  ?  It 
was  peremptorily — even  insultingly — refused 
before  a  blow  was  struck  and  when  all  was 
comparatively  calm : — will  it  be  given  by 
men  infuriated  by  the  mortification  of  defeat 
and  disappointment  to  men  whom  they  dis- 
liked and  despised  as  equal  fellow-citizens, 
and  whom  they  will  absolutely  abhor  as  con- 
querors and  masters  ?  In  fine  :  could  the 
forcible  reconstitution  of  the  Union  be  main- 
tained for  a  year  ?  or  would  it  bring  with  it 
any  one  advantage  even  if  maintainable  ? 

But  one  single  consideration  would  seem 
to  be  sufficient  to  render  all  this  argument 
superfluous.  Does  not  the  mere  existence  of 
Democratic  Institutions  (and  no  one,  so  far 
as  we  have  heard,  has  ever  dreamed  of  abol- 
ishing these) — render  any  policy  or  any  gov- 
ernment impossible  that  is  denounced  and 
detested  by  the  people  ?  Unless,  therefore, 
the  Southerners  or  a  decided  majority  of 
them  are,  or  can  be  made,  friendly  to  the 
Union — unless,  that  is,  the  Secessionists  are, 
or  become,  hostile  to  secession-^the  recon- 
struction of  the  Union  is  a  pure  impossibil- 
ity. Some  Americans,  we  hear,  are  wild 
enough  to  assert  that  the  influential,  if  not 
the  numerical,  majority  in  the  Slave  States 
are  Unionists  at  heart, — or  will  become  so 
after  a  good  beating.  But  this  is  a  question 
of  contingent  fact,  on  which  we  can  accept 
no  man's  dictum. 


Some  Americans  from  the  North,  and  a 
few  Englishmen  who  sympathize  warmly 
with  their  wishes,  occasionally  hint,  though 
as  yet  only  in  a  cautious  whisper,  that  they 
have  yet  another  resource  in  the  background 
— an  ally  in  reserve,  to  be  called  out  if  nec- 
essary— by  whose  aid  they  can  ensure  the 
submission  of  the  South,  in  case  we  should 
prove  correct  in  pronouncing  their  own  un- 
aided powers  inadequate  to  the  achievement. 
They  believe  it  impossible  for  the  seced- 
ing states,  with  their  four  millions  of  slaves 
—  i.e.,  internal  foes — ^to  prolong  for  any 
length  of  time  a  conflict  which  can  scarcely 
fail  to  arouse  and  render  unmanageable  the 
negro  population.  In  plain  terms,  they  an- 
ticipate the  probability,  in  case  the  Slave 
States  do  not  speedily  succumb,  of  exciting 
a  servile  insurrection;  and  they  are  confi- 
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dent  that  the  dread  of  such  a  proceeding,  as 
soon  as  the  likelihood  of  it  can  be  realized, 
will  bring  their  antagonists  upon  their  knees. 
This  is  so  grave  a  matter  that  (since  it  has 
been  spoken  of)  we  must  say  in  very  distinct 
language  what  we  think  of  the  scheme,  look- 
ing at  it  both  from  a  moral  and  a  strategic 
point  of  view. 

Our  own  strong  convictions  on  the  subject 
of  negro  slavery  in  America  have  been  too 
often  expressed  and  are  too  well  known  to 
need  repeating  here.  It  is  an  economic  blun- 
der ;  it  is  a  social  stain ;  it  is  a  moral  wrong ;  it 
is  a  detestable  system  even  more  demoralizing 
to  the  master  than  to  the  slave.  Its  eradica- 
tion by  any  means  less  evil  and  mischievous 
than  itself  would  be  an  unquestionable  gain  : 
its  eradication  by  any  gentle  and  decent 
means  would  be  a  blessing  of  unequalled  mag- 
nitude. Till  it  is  eradicated,  or  in  process  of 
eradication,  it  will  be  impossible  to  regard 
the  future  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  with- 
out the  gloomiest  misgivings,  or  to  contem- 
plate its  prosperity  and  power  with  unal- 
loyed or  unmingled  satisfaction.  All  this 
time  we  have  no  scheme  of  our  own  to  pro- 
pose for  the  extinction  of  negro  slavery  :  and 
we  have  never  heard  one  propounded  which 
seemed  in  any  high  degree  rational,  hopeful, 
or  attractive.  Yet  we  confess  that  the  pros- 
pect of  securing  victory  to  Northern  arms  by 
the  aid  of  negro  insurrection — of  raising  the 
slaves  in  order  to  subjugate  the  Secession- 
ists— appears  to  us  at  once  a  desperate  ex- 
pedient, and  an  enormous  crime.  That  it 
should  even  be  dreamed  of  by  sober  poli- 
ticians and  Christian  citizens  shows  but  too 
clearly  how  fearfully  civil  conflict  has  al- 
ready disturbed  the  minds  and  perverted  the 
feelings  of  those  engaged  in  it. 

Conceive  for  a  moment  what  a  general 
slave  insurrection,  if  it  could  be  excited, 
means,  and  would  involve.  In  six  of  the 
states  (South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana)  the 
slaves  form  on  an  average  half  the  popula- 
tion : — the  percentage  ranges  from  forty- 
three  to  fifty-seven.  In  many  portions  of 
these  states  there  are  ten  negroes  to  one 
white  man.  On  many  plantations,  isolated 
and  separated  from  all  assistance  by  miles, 
there  are  fifty  slaves  to  one  overseer.  In  the 
other  states  the  disproportion  between  the 
two  races  is  much  less,  or  is  reversed.  In 
many  provinces  the  whites  are  three  to  one ; 
in  cities  and  whole  districts  they  are  ten  to 
one.  The  instant  a  servile  war  broke  out, 
or  became  imminent,  the  frenzy  of  alarm 
would  seize  one  race,  and  the  frenzy  of  ven- 
geance would  seize  the  other.  The  barbar- 
ism of  savage  life  and  the  barbarism  of  civ- 
ilized life  would  be  let  loose  upon  each  other. 
Where  the  blacks  decidedly  preponderated 


they  would  massacre  the  whites.  AVhere  the 
whites  decidedly  preponderated  they  would 
massacre  the  blacks.  This  would  not  be  the 
worst :  much  would  go  before  massacre,  and 
much  would  accompany  it.  AVe  have  al- 
ready had  glimpses  and  warnings  of  what 
would  happen.  The  women  would  be  out- 
raged ;  the  men  would  be  tortured  ;  both 
victims  and  criminals  would  be  burnt  alive. 
What  has  happened  on  a  small  scale  before 
now,  would  happen  on  a  great  scale  then. 
It  would  speedily  become  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation; and  who  can  doubt  which  race 
would  succumb  ?  But  before  this  point  was 
reached — at  the  first  rumor  of  an  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  Northerners  to  emanci- 
pate and  raise  the  slaves,  every  fetter  would 
be  doubled,  every  stripe  would  be  multiplied 
by  ten.  Mistrust  and  terror  would  goad 
the  slave-owners  and  their  overseers  to  the 
wildest  excesses  of  severity,  and  might 
thus  even  expedite  the  menaced  outbreak 
and  the  fearful  retribution.  Words  cannot 
paint  the  state  of  afiairs  that  would  prevail 
throughout  the  entire  South  the  moment 
slaves  and  slaveholders  became  aware  that 
the  negro  population  were  to  be  summoned 
to  the  field  as  combatants  and  arbiters  of  the 
strife.  We  will  only  ask  two  questions  to 
those  who  either  suggest  or  contemplate  such 
a  proceeding.  Could  any  object,  or  any  re- 
sult, justify  those  who  brought  about  such  a 
hideous  Saturnalia  of  atrocity  and  crime  ? 
And  could  those  whose  friends  and  fellow- 
citizens  had  suff'ered  such  outrages  as  we 
have  hinted  at,  ever,  for  generations  to  come, 
forgive  those  who  had  let  loose  the  nameless 
horrors  upon  them  and  theirs  ?  On  lohat 
terms  could  those  who  had  called  out  four 
millions  of  slaves  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
on  their  former  masters,  and  those  who  had 
undergone  that  vengeance,  ever  again  unite 
in  one  commonwealth,  or  become  citizens 
even  of  one  empire?  "  There  are  injuries 
which  Nature  cannot  forgive  ;  she  would 
cease  to  be  Nature  if  she  did." 

It  is  idle  to  argue  that  slavery  is  so  heinous 
a  social  crime  that  any  means,  however  awful 
by  which  its  purgation  can  be  efiected  ought 
to  be  made  welcome.  Man  may  not  take 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  adopting 
such  means  as  we  have  been  discussing— 
especially  when  he  does  so  merely  to  enable 
him  to  compass  his  own  political  aims,  and 
cloaks  sectional  ambition  in  the  guise  of  be- 
nevolent sympathies  that  have  always  slept 
till  now.  In  such  a  condition  of  national  af- 
fairs as  America  has  reached,  there  is  one 
thing  which  is  even  more  clearly  and  more 
monstrously  a  crime  than  slavery — and  that 
is  the  fomenting  of  a  general  insurrection  of 
the  slaves.^  Civil  war  is  bad  enough,  but 
servile  war  is  incomparably  worse.      And  a 
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servile  war  on  a  scale  and  with  elements 
never  before  dreamed  of  in  history,  created 
for  their  own  purposes  by  one  of  the  par- 
ties in  an  internal  political  dispute,  would 
be  about  the  most  enormous  sin  ever  laid 
upon  a  human  conscience. 

But  we  cannot  say  we  have  much  expecta- 
tion that  even  American  madness  will  ever 
reach  a  pitch  like  this.  The  citizens  of  the 
Free  States,  as  we  have  often  pointed  out, 
are  not  abolitionists  nor  friends  of  the  negro, 
except  as  regards  a  small  minority.  They 
are  not  fighting  for  emancipation.  They 
never  contemplated  such  a  result  as  the  issue 
of  their  political  conflict,  they  deprecate  it, 
and,  unless  driven  desperate  by  discomfiture, 
will  never  (we  feel  confident)  willingly  aid 
it  or  accept  it.  They  desire  the  subjugation 
of  the  South,  but  not  its  ruin.  They  have  no 
wish  that  all  the  rich  plantations  and  fertile 
fields  scattered  over  eight  hundred  thousand 
square  miles  should  go  out  of  cultivation 
and  once  more  become  a  wilderness.  They 
would  see  with  dismay  and  self-reproach  the 
cessation  of  that  productive  agriculture  which 
gave  £60,000,000  yearly  of  exportable  cargo 
to  their  commerce.  Little  as  they  love  the 
whites  of  Georgia  or  Alabama,  they  love  the 
blacks  still  less.  And  they  will  never  arm 
or  hound  on  the  ignorant  and  brutal  negro 
whom  they  so  despise,  to  the  massacre  of 
fellow-citizens  with  whom,  in  the  midst  of 
their  fighting  and  their  fury,  they  still  are 
conscious  of  their  kindred. 


From  The  Saturday  Review,  6  July. 
THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR. 
The  American  howl  of  unprovoked  antip- 
athy to  England  seems  to  be  subsiding,  as  the 
European  correspondents  of  the  New  York 
papers  assure  their  countr3-men  that  their 
threats  and  their  abuses  have  terrified  a  hos- 
tile government  and  nation  into  neutrality 
and  repentance.  In  deference  to  Mr.  Sew- 
ard and  Mr.  Adams,  the  House  of  Commons 
refused  to  discuss  Mr.  Gregory's  motion,  and 
the  generous  Republicans  have  consequently 
postponed  their  design  of  organizing  an  inva- 
sion of  England  in  concert  witli  France.  The 
preachers  and  others  who  held  a  lugubrious 
meetinsj  in  London  on  the  4th  of  July,  urged 
the  best  apology  for  the  disgraceful  lolly  of 
American  writers  and  speakers  when  they 
suggested  that  the  recent  irritation  arose  from 
an  exaggerated  desire  for  English  sympathy. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  bad  temper  and  bad 
taste  should  have  done  so  much  to  disappoint 
a  natural  and  laudable  desire.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  struo-Sfle,  the  feeling  of  Enijland 
was  almost  unanimously  friendly  to  the  North  ; 
and  up  to  this  time,  the  vulgar  insolence  of 
the  Eepublican  faction  has  failed  to  produce  - 


the  faintest  reaction  in  favor  of  slavery.  The 
great  experiment  in  which  both  sections  of 
the  Union  are  engaged  is  more  interesting 
than  the  loquacity  of  a  population  inveter- 
ately  devoted  to  bluster.  The  seceders  have 
undoubtedly  been  surprised  by  the  armaments 
of  the  North ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
constitutional  and  military  difficulties  of  the 
struggle  are  only  beginning  to  display  them- 
selves to  the  Federal  party.  The  secretary 
at  war  asserts  that  the  Government  has  al- 
ready raised  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  army  in 
Virginia  will  be  reinforced,  in  case  of  need, 
by  Inexhaustible  numbers.  The  Inexperience 
of  the  generals  and  officers  will  probably  lead 
to  considerable  disasters ;  but  if  the  Northern 
States  continue  to  be  animated  by  their  pres- 
ent enthusiasm,  no  loss  which  can  be  incurred 
will  seriously  affect  their  strength  and  re- 
sources. It  appears  that  the  Government 
intends  to  operate  with  two  large  armies  on 
either  side  of  the  AUeghanles ;  and  on  the 
eastern  line  of  operations  the  Federal  troops 
have  already  obtained  some  advantages  over 
the  seceders  of  Missouri.  If  the  fortune  of 
war  is  favorable  to  the  invaders,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  and  Eastern  Tennessee,  may  per- 
haps be  permanently  secured  to  the  Union  ; 
but  the  success  of  an  attempt  to  subjugate  the 
states  on  the  Lower  Mississippi  is  still  as  in- 
conceivable to  foreign  observers  as  the  proj- 
ect was  three  months  ago  repugnant  to  Amer- 
ican opinion.  It  is  uncertain  whether  a  bat- 
tle has  already  been  fought  in  Virginia,  and 
as  the  secrets  of  the  Confederate  Government 
are  well  kept,  it  Is  impossible  to  know  whether 
Richmond  is  to  be  defended.  If  tlie  Federal 
generals  occupy  the  northern  portion  of  the 
state,  they  will  at  once  find  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  the  embarrassments  which  attend 
the  occupation  of  a  hostile  and  conquered 
country.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  Mis- 
souri, there  is  no  Union  party  in  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Federal  authorities  will  be 
unable  to  enforce  submission,  except  by  the 
rigorous  application  of  martial  law. 

The  practical  suspension  of  the  Constitution 
in  Maryland,  and  the  utter  disregard  of  its 
principles  in  Virginia,  have  scarcely  pro- 
voked a  comment,  except  from  the  unpopular 
friends  of  the  South.  Baltimore  is  under 
military  rule,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Union 
party  in  the  state,  and  in  utter  defiance  of 
the  loud  remonstrances  of  the  minority,  backed 
by  the  Cliicf  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  The  irregular  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  authorities  may  per- 
haps be  excused  by  the  exigencies  of  war, 
although  It  would  have  been  judicious  to  fur- 
nish the  fullest  apologies  for  an  avowed  breach 
of  the  Constitution.  The  recognition  of  a 
revolutionary  state  government  in  Western 
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AHrgmla  Is  a  more  audacious  violation  of  that 
Federal  compact  ■which  the  North  has  anned 
itself  to  vindicate  and  maintain.  Certain 
districts  in  Virginia,  without  legal  unity  or 
common  organization,  have  assembled  in  a 
so-called  convocation  to  counteract  the  policy 
of  the  regular  Government.  After  long  de^b- 
eration  on  the  question  whether  the  western 
counties  should  secede  from  Virginia,  it  was 
determined  rather  to  assume  the  title  and 
functions  of  a  state  government  and  legisla- 
ture, and  to  declare  the  legitimate  authorities 
rebels  and  usurpers.  The  expediency  or 
morality  of  the  measure  may  possibly  admit 
of  defence,  but  the  usurpation  of  the  govern- 
ment of  a  state  by  a  sectional  minority  is  by 
far  the  most  lawless  and  revolutionary  pro- 
ceeding which  has  occurred  during  the  pres- 
ent quarrel.  The  relations  of  individual 
states  to  the  Union  admit  of  much  discussion, 
but  the  unity  of  each  state  within  itself  has 
hitherto  never  been  disputed.  Tlie  alleged 
treason  of  the  actual  holders  of  office  can  in 
no  degree  affect  the  position  of  Virginia,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln's  recognition  of  the  Wheeling 
Government  places  him  towards  the  state  in 
the  relation  of  a  wrong-doer  or  of  a  foreign 
enemy.  A  similar  difficulty  will  probably  oc- 
cur in  Missouri,  where  the  government  has 
been  forced  to  fly  from  the  Federal  forces. 
In  a  short  time,  all  the  Border  States  may  be 
infested  with  double  and  hostile  governments, 
carrying  on  a  domestic  civil  warm  connection 
with  the  general  contest  between  the  North 
and  the  South/  The  eagerness  of  the  Free 
States  to  re-conquer  the  seceding  portion  of 
the  Union  may  possibly  last  for  a  twelve- 
month, but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  popu- 
lar opinion  will  discover  the  insuperable  diffi- 
culties of  combining  government  by  force  with 
the  original  Constitution. 

The  Congress  which  met  on  the  4th  of 
July  will  possess  no  moral  authority  with 
the  unrepresented  South.  Its  political 
functions  have  been  anticipated  or  super- 
seded by  the  Executive,  but  the  publicity 
of  its  debates  may  possibly  give  opportunity 
for  the  utterance  of  wholesome  truths  which 
have  hitherto  been  overborne  by  clamor. 
The  practical  business  of  the  House  will 
consist  in  the  adoption  of  some  financial 
provision  for  the  enormous  expenses  of  the 
war.  The  journalists,  who  brag  of  every 
thing,  already  boast  that  the  Union  will  in 
a  short  time  be  able  to  exhibit  the  largest 
debt  v/hich  has  ever  been  contracted  by  a 
government.  It  is,  however,  generally  ad- 
mitted that  a  considerable  property  tax 
must  be  imposed,  both  for  the  actual  wants 
of  the  Government  and  as  security  for  the 
necessary  loan.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  Cabi- 
net will  act  wisely  in  demanding  a  liberal 
supply   while  the  country  is  in  the  humor 
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both  to  submit  to  taxation  and  to  lend 
money  to  the  Government.  The  loan,  what- 
ever may  be  its  amount,  will  probably  be 
filled  up  at  home,  as  domestic  creditors  vdll 
be  far  less  exposed  than  foreign  capitalists 
to  the  risk  of  future  repudiation.  English 
money-dealers  will  have  little  inducement 
to  embark  in  a  speculation  which  would 
probably  end  in  the  loss  of  their  investments 
on  the  pretext  of  the  supposed  hostility  of 
their  country  to  the  Union.  Republican 
newspapers  have  lately  recommended  that 
the  Morrill  Tariff  shall  be  maintained 
against  England,  while  it  is  relaxed  in  favor 
of  other  European  countries.  A  similar 
distinction  to  the  detriment  of  English  con- 
tributors to  a  loan  would  not  fail  to  be  sug- 
gested at  the  proper  time.  Congress  will 
scarcely  think  of  a  partial  repeal  of  the 
tariff,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  attempt 
will  be  made  to  retract  the  selfish  and  suici- 
dal legislation  of  the  spring".  Pennsylvania 
might  waver  in  her  loyalty  if  the  price  for 
which  it  was  bought  were  withdrawn  from 
her  domestic  industry.  When  the  Southern 
senators  and  representatives  withdrew  from 
Washington,  it  was  the  first  thought  of  their 
remaining  colleagues  to  make  a  little  money 
by  the  opportunity.  The  subsequent  burst 
of  patriotism  has  probably  not  induced  the 
iron  masters  and  cotton-spinners  to  forget 
their  own  pockets. 

On  the  whole,  public  discussion,  even 
when  it  is  carried  on  in  the  effervescent 
American  fashion,  will  tend  to  correct  the 
extravagances  of  popular  zeal.  The  decla- 
mations of  Northern  writers  and  speakers 
assume  that  the  Southern  States  will  be 
easiljr  conquered,  without  proceeding  to  the 
inquiry  how  they  are  to  be  subsequently  ad- 
ministered. New  England  preachers,  on  the 
pretext  of  blessing  the  colors  of  regiments 
departing  to  the  seat  of  war,  exhort  them  to 
rely  on  the  bayonet,  and,  after  the  bayonet, 
on  the  hemp.  Members  of  Congress  and  sen- 
ators will  be  aware  that  it  is  impossible  to 
stab  and  to  hang  eight  million  rebels  ;  and 
the  party  distinctions  which  have  been  tem- 
porarily overwhelmed  by  the  general  excite- 
ment will  not  fail  to  revive  in  the  course  of 
debate.  The  Democratic  inclination  to  the 
cause  of  the  South  begins  to  be  once  more 
timidly  expressed  in  New  York,  and  in  New 
Enlgand  itself.  The  feeling  in  favor  of 
abolition  which  has  spread  among  the  He- 
publicans  provokes  the  hostility  of  their  an- 
cient antagonists,  and  the  total  disregard 
of  the  Government  for  constitutional  restric- 
tions will  furnish  abundant  weapons  of  at- 
tack. The  only  justification  for  the  extrava- 
gant boasts  of  the  Federalists  is  to  be  found  in 
the  extraordinary  rapidity  and  vigor  of  the 
national  armaments.     The  Americans  of  the 
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North  may  justly  assert  that,  on  a  sudden 
emergency,  they  have  displayed  energy  and 
resources  which  demand  the  respect  of  the 
most  warlike  and  powerful  nations.  Their 
self-esteem  ought  to  be  so  far  satisfied  as  to 
induce  them  to  pause  in  a  dangerous  and 
purposeless  enterprise.  They  can  hardly  re- 
conquer the  South  ;  they  can  assuredly  not 
retain  it  in  subjection  or  in  union,  and  they 
will  be  stronger  and  safer  without  it.  The 
truths  which  appeared  to  all  parties  demon- 
strable in  April  may  become  once  more  visi- 
ble in  August  or  September. 

If  the  capital  had  not  been  situated  in  a 
Slave  State,  there  would  perhaps  have  been 
no  war,  and,  now  that  it  is  safe  from  attack, 
the  invasion  of  Virginia  is  a  wanton  exercise 
of  force.  The  South  has  been  punished  for 
the  offence  which  it  has  given  by  the  ex- 
pense, the  alarm,  and  the  sufferings  which 
it  has  already  undergone.  Peace  might 
now  be  concluded  on  equitable  terms,  and 
reparation  or  apologies  for  the  seizure  of  the 
Federal  property  might  probably  be  exacted. 
After  months  or  years  of  bloodshed  and 
mutual  injury,  such  an  arrangement  must  be 
concluded  between  negotiators  who  will  then 
have  reason  to  feel  that  they  are  treating 
with  bitter  and  formidable  enemies. 
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From  The  London  Review,  *  6  July. 
THE  FATE  OF  VIRGINIA. 
The  summer  wears  on,  but  the  hostile 
armies  of  the  Confederated  and  United  States 
of  America  strike  no  decisive  or  even  formid- 
able blow.  The  South  knows  the  exact  num- 
ber of  men  that  have  responded  to  the  call  of 
President  Lincoln;  Or  that  are  marshalled 
under  the  ancient  "  star-spangled  "  banner 
unfurled  by  General  Scott ;  but  the  North 
is  in  ignorance  of  the  real  strength  of  the 
South,  and  does  not  know,  within  fifty 
thousand,  how^  many  men  are  enrolled  under 
that  newer  banner  which  has  been  hoisted 
by  President  Davis.  The  press  of  the  South 
is  discreet ;  and  betrays  no  military  or  social 
secrets,  the  revelation  of  which  would  dis- 
concert plans,  or  give  advantage  to  the 
enemy.  The  press  of  the  North  blurts  out 
every  thing  heedless  of  consequences ;  and 
the  New  York  Herald^  and  all  the  other  sim- 
ilarly audacious  and  mendacious  prints, 
'which  are  smitten  with  furious  Anglo-phobia 
not  only  continue  to  howl  and  curse  against 
Great  Britain, — a  certain  sign  of  weakness, — 
but  begin  anxiously  to  calculate  the  cost  of 

*  This  Aveekly  paper  does  not  hesitate  to  attrib- 
ute to  the  loyal  people  of  the  United  States  sen- 
timents which  we  have  never  uttered  or  thought ; — 
it  even  encloses  them  by  quotation  marks  us  if  it 
gave  our  very  words.  It  is  thoroughly  on  the  'other 
side,  and  as  well_  deserving  a  commission  as  is 
Bishop  Polk. — Living  Age. 


the  war,  and  the  chances  of  a  successful  issue* 
In  proportion  as  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
final  subjugation  of  the  South  is  impossible, 
or,  if  possible,  that  it  can  only  be  achieved 
by  the  destruction  of  the  public  liberty  of 
both  sections  of  the  republic — the  mainten- 
ance of  a  huge  standing  army,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a  load  of  public  debt — the  ill-will  of 
Northern  politicians,  whether  native  Amer- 
ican or  Irish,  desires  something  nearer  than 
England  to  fasten  itself  on,  and  fixes  upon 
Virginia.  It  is  quite  clear,  from  all  the 
signs  of  opinion,'  and  from  the  tone  of  public 
feeling  in  Washington,  as  well  as  in  New 
York,  that  if  it  be  found  utterly  impracti- 
cable to  carry  the  war  into  the  extreme  South, 
and  to  reduce  the  cotton  and  sugar  produc- 
ing states  to  obedience,  the  entire  energy  of 
the  North  will  be  concentrated  against  Vir- 
ginia, which  will  be  made  to  pay  the  full 
penalty  of,  and  endure  al)  the  horrors  and 
atrocities  of,  the  war. 

"  If  we  cannot  have  Louisiana,  Alabama, 
and  the  Carolinas,  let  us  at  all  events  have 
Virginia.  Let  us  confiscate  the  estates  and 
property  of  every  rebel  within  its  boundaries, 
and  parcel  them  out  among  the  soldiers  of 
General  Scott.  Let  us  hang  or  shoot  every 
man  taken  in  arms,  or  against  whom  any  com- 
plicity or  sympathy  with  the  rebellion  can  be 
proved.  Let  us,  if  need  be,  lay  waste  the 
whole  country  wdth  fire  and  sword  : —  but 
have  Virginia  we  must  and  shall."  Such  is 
the  cry  that  was  first  raised  in  the  private 
talk  of  the  camp  and  the  b^ir-room  a  few 
weeks  ago,  but  which  has  now  found  its  way 
into  the  public  arena,  and  is  avowed  and 
strengthened  by  the  voices  and  pens  of  the 
leaders  of  opinion.  Though  it  is  a  policy  of 
vengeance,  it  is,  with  the  exception  of  its 
ferocity,  one  of  reason,  and  is  furthermore 
remarkable  as  a  manifestation  of  the  grow- 
ing conviction  of  the  Unionists  that  their  ab- 
solute triumph  over  the  South  is  impossible. 

The  "  Old  Dominion,"  that  beautiful 
country  of  Virginia,  larger  and  more  fertile 
than  England,  will  have  to  bear  the  burden 
of  a  war  that  its  statesmen  for  two  genera- 
tions have  done  so  much  to  provoke.  The 
South,  guarded  by  distance,  by  climate,  by 
swamps,  and  by  the  terrible  yellow  fever, 
may  defy,  with  its  strong  purpose,  all  the 
levies  that  the  North  can  bring  against  it  ; 
but  it  cannot  ultimately  save  Virginia,  if  the 
North  have  determined  on  the  re-annexation 
of  that  state  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
all  compromise.  How  long  the  belligerents 
may  protract  the  unnatural  and  unnecessary 
war,  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  in  America, 
or  out  of  it,  to  predict ;  but  that  a  compro- 
mise will,  sooner  or  later,  be  effected,  is  be- 
coming as  obvious  to  Americans  as  it  has 
long  been  to  Europeans. 
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Slavery  does  not  pay  in  Virginia.  The 
land,  especially  in  its  eastern  portions,  where 
there  has  been  no  immigration  of  the  sturdy 
men  of  New  England,  is  relapsing  into  wilder- 
ness, while  the  climate  is  so  mild  and  genial, 
as  to  allow  of  the  labor  of  white  men  as  freely 
and  as  harmlessly  as  in  Lombardy  or  Pied- 
mont. Add  to  this,  that  the  possession  of  the 
country  is  strategically  and  politically  neces- 
sary to  the  northern  half  of  the  Republic,  and 
there  will  be  abundance  of  reason  to  convince 
the  world  that  the  gentlemen  .of  Virginia,  the 
aristocratic  "  F.  F.  V.'s,"  as  they  were  once 
proud  to  call  themselves,  must,  if  they  wish  to 
preserve  life  and  fortune,  make  friends  with 
the  North;  or,  if  that  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, must  withdraw  from  the  homes  of  their 
childhood  and  the  graves  of  their  fathers — 
like  the  Red  Indians  before  them,  and  make 
new  homes  for  themselves  and  their  children 
in  that  tempting  Mexico,  which  sooner  or 
later,  the  Southern  Confederacy,  when  freed 
from  war  with  the  North,  will  attack  and  ab- 
sorb. 

The  opinions  expressed  in  this  Journal  at 
the  time  when  secession  first  became  a  fact, 
and  which  we  liave  ever  since  repeated,  that 
it  would  be  for  the  benefit  alike  of  North  and 
South,  if  they  would  shake  hands  and  part, 
are  beginning  to  find  an  echo  in  the  Northern 
press.  "It  is  not  strange,"  says  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  of  the  5th  ultimo,  "  that 
European  powers  should  treat  what  the 
North  calls  '  JelT.  Davis'  Rebellion,'  as  a  very 
formidable  movement,  when  they  are  shown 
the  vast  extent  of<-country  that  is  declared 
to  be  in  a  state  of  '  secession,'  or  separation. 
The  map  of  the  eleven  Conferlerale  States  cov- 
ers more  territory  than  England,  France,  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Prussia,  and  Hanover  combined 
(733,000  square  miles).  They  have  a  popu- 
lation of  six  million  of  whites  and  three  and 
a  half  million  of  slaves.  A  '  rebellion '  of 
such  magnitude  has  never  before  occurred  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  in  its  results  are 
involved,  not  only  the  fate  of  men,  but  of  em- 
pires. These  Confederate  States  believe  that 
It  would  promote  their  interest  aud  happiness 
to  separate  from  the  Northern  States.  Why 
not  let  them  try  the  experiment  ?  The  North 
professes  to  hate  the  institution  of  slavery,  and 
Ditterl)f  complains  of  its  implication  in  the 
'  great  national  enormity.'  Why  not  let  the 
North  separate,  and  wash  its  hands  at  once 
of  all  complicity  in  the  '  damning  sin '  ?  " 

W^e  may  well  reiterate  the  inquiry.  It 
will  come  to  that  issue  in  the  long  run,  when 
the  belligerents  shall  have  inflicted  upon  each 
other  an  amount  of  injury  that  fifty  years  of 
peace  and  prosperity  will  be  unable  to  efface 
or  repay.  The  North  might  even  now  con- 
sider that  if  it  had  been,  five  or  six  years 
£igo,  half  as  much  in  earnest  in  deprecation  of 


slavery  as  it  either  is  or  affects  to  be  at  the 
present  time,  it  might  have  given  freedom  to 
all  the  slaves  in  Virginia,  Kentuck}',  Mary- 
land, Missouri,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, — 
in  fact,  within  all  the  region  where  slavery 
does  not  pay,  at  a  less  cost  in  money,  than 
one  month's  continuance  of  the  war ;  a  pro- 
ceeding which  would  have  deprived  the  war, 
if  it  had  still  broken  out,  of  much  of  its  com- 
plication and  bitterness.  And  unhappy  Vir- 
ginia, free  of  the  curse  of  slavery,  to  which  it 
has  adhered  rather  from  conservatism  than 
from  any  considerations  of  profit,  would  have 
been  spared  all  the  horrors  that  are  about  to 
be  poured  upon  her  devoted  head,  and  all 
the  bloodshed  that  will  run  upon  her  soil  like 
water. 


From  The  N.  Y.  Tribune. 
MODERN  NOTES  ON  VIRGINIA. 

Wasiiingtox,  June  26,  1861. 

A  "WEEK  ago  I  gave  you  some  description 
of  the  physical  and  moral  status  of  the 
war  localities  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  I 
propose  to  give  a  sequel  thereto  now,  giving 
some  account  of  the  recent  history  of  se- 
cession. 

About  thirteen  years  ago  the  writer  was 
living  in  the  town  of  Warrenton,  Fauquier 
County,  Va.  I  was  fresh  from  college,  and 
at  once  began  to  go  the  way  of  all  Virginia 
flesh  —  Politics.  The  first  lesson  I  was 
taught  by  my  advisers  and  associates  was 
that  Virginia  was  to  be  got  out  of  the  hands 
of  "  old  fogies."  Scott,  Summers,  A.  H. 
Stuart,  and  the  rest,  were  deadly  foes  to  our 
rights.  The  first  thing  I  knew  was  that  I 
was  talking  in  a  hot-headed  way  to  my  own 
father,  whom  I  had  been  told  was  unsound. 
I  was  a  promising  secessionist,  and  states'- 
rights  boy. 

A  short  time  after  this  Messrs.  Mason  and 
Hunter  were  invited  to  a  great  dinner  at 
that  town.  They  came.  Ellwood  Fisher 
came  with  them  ;  also  some  lawyer  from 
New  York  to  be  toasted  for  unwearied  slave- 
catching  for  his  Southern  brethren.  I  forget 
who  he  was ;  but  if  he  sees  this  he  will 
know ;  and  I  will  add  for  his  benefit  Avhat 
he  never  heard,  that  in  dining  with  some 
very  distinguished  Southerners  next  day,  I 
heard  him  (the  lawyer)  spoken  of,  and  made 
the  text  for  the  remark  that  "  even  their 
best  men  at  the  North  did  not  know  how  to 
behave  when  they  got  down  among  gentle- 
men." At  the  Mason  and  Hunter  dinner  all 
the  speeches  were  in  favor  of  the  secession, 
at  a  proper  time,  of  the  South.  Mason  and 
Hunter  went  around  and  visited  various 
families,  and  everywhere  the  conversation 
was  such  as  I  now  see  to  have  been  traitor- 
ous.     Mr.  Hunter  seemed  to  have  been 
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more  real  and  earnest,  and  his  interest 
seemed  more  occupied  Avith  states'-rights 
ideas,  than  with  actually  setting  in  motion 
forces  practically  hostile  to  the  Government. 
This  was  about  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  compromise  of  1850. 

After  these  gentlemen  left,  a  meeting  of 
a  few  persons  took  place  in  the  Clerk's  office, 
to  consider  whether  the  Democracy  should 
at  once  enter  upon  an  agitation  of  the  dis- 
union policy.  One  of  the  leading  men  there 
was  K-.  M.  Smith,  who,  however,  said  he 
was  not  quite  ready  to  leave  the  Union, 
though  he  thought  that  we  should  at  once 
"  put  that  rod  in  soak"  for  the  North,  which 
was  every  day  getting  more  and  more  arro- 
gant. He  was  editor  of  the  Alexandria 
Sentinel,  which  was  seized  tne  other  day. 
The  idea  was  freely  discussed  and  presented 
that  there  were  some  difficulties  in  the  South's 
governing  the  country  directly.  To  have 
Southern  men  in  the  Whitehouse  perpet- 
ually would  excite  alarm;  but  the  safest 
plan  was  to  have  Northern  men  who  would 
be  passive  in  the  hands  of  sundry  **  powers 
behind  the  throne."  The  Pierces  and 
Buchanans  with  Daviseg  and  Floyds  really 
ruling  would  be  better,  at  least  until  things 
were  ripe  for  our  setting  up  for  ourselves. 
An  uncle  of  mine  who  was  in  the  Democratic 
Convention  of  Cincinnati,  that  nominated 
Buchanan,  said  in  my  hearing,  on  his  re- 
turn, that  the  Virginia  delegation  did  not 
accede  to  the  nomination  of  Buchanan  until 
they  were  presented  with  the  most  solemn 
pledge  that  in  any  issue  between  the  North 
and  South  he  would  stand  by  the  latter.  (I 
believe,  though  of  this  I  am  not  certain,  that 
he  said  the  pledge  was  given  them  in  writ- 
ing.). 

With  the  classes  of  treacherous  and  am- 
bitious men,  such  as  Mason  and  Floyd,  the 
better  class  of  errorists.  Hunter,  Garnett, 
Henry  A.  Washington,  and  others,  were 
easily  brought  to  co-operate,  until  Virginia 
had  formed  a  special  Code  of  Politics  of  her 
own,  labelled*'  States' Rights,"  which  South 
Carolina  demanded  finally  that  she  should 
put  into  practice.  I  learned,  several  years 
afterward,  that  immediately  upon  the  pas- 
sage of  the  "  Omnibus  Bill,"  as  it  was  called, 
the  leaders  of  the  Slave  Oligarchy  saw  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall,  and  at  once  pro- 
moted and  solicited  organizations  in  all  the 
Southern  communities,  to  agitate  and  grad- 
ually promote  secession.  At  one  of  these 
meetings  I  was,  as  I  have  said,  present. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  these  meetings 
w^ere  entirely  confined  to  the  Democracy. 
The  antagonism  between  the  Whig  and 
Democratic  parties  in  Virginia,  is  much  more 
bitter  than  I  have  ever  seen  it  in  the  Free 
States.     And  that  antagonism  exists  as  much 


this  day  as  ever.  These  parties  may  fall, 
but  their  spirits,  like  those  of  the  Norsemen 
in  the  legend,  will  fight  as  they  rise  above 
the  battle-field.  The  other  day  a  gentleman 
in  Richmond,  who  had  been  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  and  if  his  talents,  instead 
of  his  being  an  old-line  Whig,  had  been  con- 
sulted, would  have  had  the  highest  office, 
sent  word  to  a  Democrat  who  had  inquired 
what  he  was  about :  **  Tell  him  I  am  bear- 
ing arms  against  my  country — that  being 
what  he  and  his  party  have  brought  me  to." 
This  bitter  feeling  between  the  Whigs  and 
the  Democrats  has  by  no  means  been  allayed 
by  recent  events.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Whigs  of  Eastern  Virginia  will  fur- 
nish the  basis,  as  soon  as  the  General  Gov- 
ernment furnishes  the  arm  to  rebuild  the 
government  in  Virginia.  They  have  long 
been  a  defeated  and  persecuted  party  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  can  scarcely  share  the  laurels  of 
the  Secession  Democracy. 

There  is  a  fact  concerning  the  secession 
of  the  state  which  I  have  not  yet  met  with 
in  print,  but  which  I  personally  know.  When 
it  was  found  that  the  Convention  would  not 
take  the  state  out  of  the  Union,  circulars 
(secret)  were  sent  to  leading  Democrats 
throughout  the  state,  calling  for  their  instant 
appearance  in  Richmond.  They  were  sent 
chiefly  by  the  Enquirer,  Despatch,  and  Ty- 
ler and  Wise  set,  and  such  boiling  seces- 
sionists as  Daniel,  Beverly,  Wellford,  and 
their  clique.  About  the  same  time  a  quar- 
rel was  got  up  between  John  M.  Daniel,  of 
the  Examiner,  a  noted  duellist,  and  Mar- 
maduke  Johnson,  who  was  anti-secessionist, 
merely  for  effect ;  i.e.,  to  show  the  "  sub- 
missionists"  as  they  were  called,  what  was  to 
be  the  order  of  the  day.  A  challenge  from 
Daniel  passed,  but  the  authorities  interfered. 
Then  the  Democrats  swarmed  at  Richmond 
in  obedience  to  the  call ;  it  was  soon  semi- 
organized,  I  suppose,  for  the  Convention  was 
informed  one  day  that  unless  it  passed  an 
ordinance  of  secession  there  was  another 
convention  of  men  from  each  of  their  dis- 
tricts to  supersede  them.  I  am  disposed  to 
think,  therefore,  that  the  casual  assertion  of 
your  clear-headed  Baltimore  correspondent 
is  not  an  exaggeration,  and  that  the  Vir- 
ginia members  voted  in  that  Convention  ac- 
tually with  pistols  at  their  heads. 

When  these  men  returned  home,  they  had 
harder  work  to  do  in  snapping  the  ties  that 
bound  unpolitical  men  to  their  country.  In 
my  native  county,  at  Stafibrd  Court-House, 
a  meeting  was  held  immediately  after  the 
fall  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  crowd  of  men 
sobbed  aloud  in  pain  at  the  idea  of  aban- 
doning the  American  Union.  At  that  Court- 
House  hangs  to-day  in  frame  an  autograph 
letter   of  Henry  Clay  to  a  friend   of  fifty 
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years,  who  lives  there,  and  who,  it  is  hard 
to  think,  can  ever  have  any  thing  except  a 
groan  and  a  tear  for  secession.  He  will 
hear  the  guns  of  the  rebel  batteries  at  Ac- 
quia  ;  he  will  never  think  them  so  noble  as 
those  which  boomed  up  from  the  Potomac 
in  1812. 

I  can  add  a  most  emphatic  testimony,  if  it 
is  needed,  to  the  fact  that  an  attack  upon 
Washington  was  the  one  burning  thought 
•with  the  rebels  after  the  fall  of  Sumter. 
They  only  did  not  advance  because  they 
feared  that  the  talk  about  the  exposed  situ- 
ation of  Washington  was  a  ruse  of  Gen. 
Scott  and  that  if  they  advanced  they  might 
have  their  army  destroyed  in  the  germ. 
Neither  was  their  army  so  important  at  that 
time,  as  was  believed  in  the  North.  The 
feeling  when  the  uprising  of  the  whole  North 
was  heard  of  was  terrific;  they  could  not 
believe  it ;  but  when  it  was  confirmed,  Eu- 
ropean interference  was  a  constant  theme. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  such  men  as  George 
Pugh  and  Vallandigham  of  Ohio,  and  Brod- 
head  of  Easton,  Pa.  (who  married  a  niece 
of  Jefl".  Davis),  had  promised  aid  in  men 
and  munitions  to  secession.  The  feeling 
down  there  now  is  one  of  palpitation,  al- 
though Gen.  Scott  is  certainly  mistaken  if 
he  thinks  that  our  banner  will  ever  again 
wave  in  Richmond  except  after  a  fierce 
battle. 

In  closing,  I  may  express  ray  conviction 
that  the  only  thing  that  could  ever  enable 
the  North  and  the  South  to  live  together  on 
the  same  continent  in  any  kind  of  peace, 
would  be  a  complete  and  unequivocal  victory 
of  the  arms  of  the  Union  over  them.  They 
have  believed  the  North  cowards  :  such  vic- 
tory would  undeceive  them.  They  have  be- 
lieved the  North  could  be  bought  at  any 
time  by  money  (Cotton) :  a  compromise  ad- 
mits it — a  victory  says  no.  A  compromise 
is  the  victory  of  their  arms,  because  it  can 
now  only  result  from  their  having  taken  up 
arms.  Even  now  I  hear  the  chuckle  I  have 
so  often  heard,  "  we  can  bring  them  to  terms 
with  a  little  saltpetre."  If  by  any  means 
the  action  of  our  representatives,  after  such 
a  magnificent  response  to  the  bugle  as  we 
have  witnessed,  should  make  this  compro- 
mise possible,  it  will  be  the  most  fearful  be- 
trayal of  a  people  and  their  sacred  cause  ever 
known  in  history. 

The  arrogant,  contemptuous  disposition 
toward  the  Northern  people — to  lohicli  I 
never  met  an  exception  in  the  South  in  the 
twenty -three  years  of  my  life  in  Slave  States 
— has  been  fostered  by  the  meanness  which 
Northerners  have  shown.  The  Southerners 
have  never  been  a  compromising  people, 
except  when  a  compromise  is  all  they  can 
soueeze  out  of  one.     They  are  naturally  rad- 
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ical.  When  they  cease  to  think  slavery  di- 
vine, they  think  it  infernal.  It  is  a  matter 
which  has  inspired  a  general  distrust  of  the 
North,  that  they  have  always  compromised 
with  what  they  have  declared  wrong.  One 
hundred  thousand  copies  of  Theodore  Par- 
ker's sermon  on  Daniel  Webster  were  circu- 
lated in  the  Richmond  Examiner  and  other 
papers,  as  the  truest  estimate  of  Webster. 
Indeed,  far  more  of  Theodore  Parker's  writ- 
ings have  been  circulated  in  the  South  than 
ot  Edward  Everett's  The  editor  of  the  Ex- 
aminer wTote  in  his  paper,  "  If  we  believed 
that  the  negroes  were  men,  in  the  strict  use 
of  that  word,  we  should  go  the  whole  extent 
of  Parker  and  Phillips  against  slavery." 
Then  Northern  men  came  down  in  their 
light  wagons,  and  settled  here  and  there  on 
farms  around  Dumfries,  Warrenton,  Fal- 
mouth, Fredericksburg,  and  other  towns.  It 
was  so  to  some  extent  in  other  states.  These 
Yankees  were  novelties,  and  were  always 
watched  closely  in  every  thing  they  did ; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  never  knew  of 
one,  east  of  Fairfax,  who  did  not  buy  negroes, 
and  only  a  few  who  did  not  use  them  harshly. 
A  New  Hampshire  man  came  to  establish 
the  Democratic  Recorder  in  Fredericksburg. 
There  was  no  length  in  favor  of  slavery  to 
which  his  paper  would  not  go.  And  so, 
even  more,  was  it  with  others  who  came  to 
raise  broom-corn,  or  start  woollen-mills. 
They  were  a  mean,  compromising  set. 

What  the  South  thus  personally  knows 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  cowardly  way  in 
which  the  North  has  stood,  with  folded 
hands,  and  allowed  its  colored  freeman  to 
be  imprisoned — its  white  ones  to  be  tarred 
and  feathered — a  Lovejoy  shot  here,  a  Sum- 
ner assassinated  there — without  lifting  a 
hand  or  saying  a  word.  Over  the  Choates, 
who  approved  the  assassination  of  Sumner  ; 
over  the  Douglases,  who  stood  by  in  **  armed 
neutrality "  and  saw  it  done,  the  North  is 
profuse  in  lamentations  when  they  die. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  procession  folloAving 
one  who  spent  his  life  in  drugging  the  con- 
science of  the  North  into  apathy  toward  the 
crime,  with  which  the  nation  is  now  called 
to  settle  so  formidable  an  account.  All  these 
things  I  have  heard  quoted  a  thousand  times 
in  Virginia  to  prove  that  the  North  were 
"  abject  cowards,"  "  pseudo-philanthropists," 
and  "  Puritan  hypocrites,"  which  are  the  po- 
litical phrases  ever  used  with  reference  to 
them.  It  is  common,  too,  to  hear  persons 
in  the  best  society  there  say,  "  There  is  not 
one  lady  in  the  North." 

The  North  has  merited  this  contempt  be- 
cause it  has  for  years  allowed  itself  to  be 
misrepresented  in  its  political  relationships* 
The  one  chance  to  restore  things  to  equilib- 
rium now  appears :  will  the  North  be  base 
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enough  to  justify  the  contempt  of  the  South 
and  gain  that  of  the  world  by  allowing  tricky 
merchants  and  politicians  to  barter  away  its 
Boul. 


From  The  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 
A  NEW  FRENCH  CHAMPION  OF  THE 
UNION. 

VAmi  de  la  Beligion  is  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  the  interest  of  the  Legiti- 
mist party.  It  has  been  celebrated  for  tak- 
ing a  strictly  feudal  and  mediaeval  view  of 
the  facts  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Here- 
tofore, accordingly,  in  treating  of  the  Amer- 
ican trouble,  it  has  regarded  our  country 
only  from  the  Southern  side,  with  which  it 
has  naturally  enough  felt  the  warmer  sym- 
pathy. Its  columns  have  at  various  times 
been  opened  to  Secessionists  residing  in 
Paris,  and  when  an  American  friend  of  ours 
asked  room  of  its  editors,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
for  a  temperate  Union  article,  they  politely 
refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  him. 

Not  the  least  indication  of  the  healthful 
result  which  has  flowed  from  the  unflinching 
courage  of  our  noble  President  and  his  coun- 
sellors is  the  daily  modifying  attitude  of 
foreign  journals.  Remembering  Buchanan, 
many  of  them  began  the  discussion  of  the 
present  conflict  upon  the  supposition  that 
America  was  given  over  by  her  doctors,  and 
the  truism  that  it  is  safe  to  kick  a  dying 
lion.  A  very  few  weeks  of  executive  man- 
liness have  altered  both  their  premises  and 
conclusions. 

Not  to  mention  other  journals,  UAmi  de 
la  Religion  now  publishes  a  leader  of  five 
and  a  half  columns,  whose  definite  object 
is  the  establishment  of  President  Lincoln's 
right  to  preserve  the  Union  by  force.  This 
is  but  an  instalment  of  articles  which  are 
to  continue  the  same  subject.  The  writer 
looks  at  the  question  from  a  thoroughly 
French  point  of  view,  but  not  the  same 
point  assumed  by  De  Gasparin. 

"  The  interests  of  humanity,  of  civiliza- 
tion and  of  commerce  are  at  stake ;  but  by 
the  side  of  the  principal  question  which  di- 
vides the  North  and  South,  by  the  side  of 
slavery  and  liberty,  stands  the  no  less  im- 
portant question  of  public  right,  and  it  is  in 
this  light  alone  that  we  will  to-day  cast  a 
glance  at  affairs  across  the  Atlantic.  .  .  .  We 
will  treat  of  America,  then,  only  as  com- 
posed of  Unionists  and  Disunionists,  waiv- 
ing the  interests  of  France,  England,  slaves, 
cotton,  commercial  liberty,  abolitionists  and 
pro-slavery  men.  .  .  . 

"  Have  'the  Slave  States  of  the  South, 
which  since  the  Constitution  of  1798  have 
formed  part  of  the  American  Union,  a  right 
violently  to  break  the  Confederation  and  to 


reclaim  their  autonomy  as  an  absolutely  in- 
dependent organism  ?  Or,  on  the  contrary, 
has  President  Lincoln  a  right  to  oppose  by 
force  this  rupture  and  disintegration  ?  .  .  . 

"  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  by  the 
law  of  public  right  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  Union,  President  Lincoln  is  justified  in 
resistance  to  secession. 

"  Assuredly,  the  principle  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty is  a  governing  one  in  the  United 
States  ;  but  it  is  to  be  asked  whether — as  in 
the  formation  of  all  communities,  be  they 
great  or  small,  republics  or  monarchies — 
every  separate  group  of  population  has  not 
abdicated  a  part  of  its  sovereignty,  and 
whether,  upon  the  pettiest  caprice,  or  the 
discommoding  of  the  pettiest  interest,  the 
group  will  be  justified  in  reclaiming  that  por- 
tion of  sovereignty  so  abdicated. 

"  If  so,  where  shall  we  stop  ?  The  prin- 
ciple of  sovereignty  does  not  reside  in  the 
state  alone,  but  quite  as  truly,  perhaps, 
more  truly,  in  the  counties  which  compose 
the  state.  Shall  each  county  have  the  right 
to  demand  back  its  share  of  sovereignty? 
If  so,  what  will  become  of  the  states  !  \Ve 
have  only  to  carry  the  principle  a  step  lower 
and  come  to  the  individual,  to  reach  the  re- 
sult of  perfect  anarchy. 

"  Against  such  a  result  the  Union  was  in- 
tended to  provide.  At  such  results  will 
those  states  arrive  who  are  relying  upon 
what  they  call  their  rights. 

"  *  If  a  republic  be  small,'  says  Montes- 
quieu, *  it  is  destroyed  by  external  pressure  ; 
if  large  by  an  internal  flaw.'  We  have  to 
seek  a  remedy  for  this  double  danger,  of 
which,  even  since  Montesquieu,  history  has 
yielded  us  examples.  ...  It  is  this  remedy 
which  was  sought  by  the  United  States  as 
conservative  against  the  evils  which  have 
afflicted  republics  from  their  birth. 

"  History  presents  many  examples  of  con- 
federations. Without  calling  on  antiquity, 
we  have  before  us  the  Confederation  of  the 
United  Provinces,  and  in  our  own  day  those 
of  the  Swiss  Cantons  and  the  German  States. 
But  no  Federal  Constitution,  ancient  or  mod- 
ern, possesses  the  features  of  the  United 
States  of  America." 

The  writer  then  quotes  Puffendorf  s  dis- 
tinction between  leagues  and  confederations. 
Nations  forming  leagues  abandon  none  of 
their  original  absolute  right  to  govern  them- 
selves. In  a  confederation  there  is  a  perpet- 
ual abdication  of  some  portion  of  sovereignty. 
"  If  in  an  assembly  of  confederated  states  af- 
fairs are  decided  absolutely  by  a  plurality  of 
votes,  this  is  no  longer  a  true  composite  state 
but  a  single  state."  *'  Now,"  continues  the 
writer,  "  this  is  exactly  what  happens  in  the 
American  U.ion.  It  is  one  single  sovereignty 
only" 
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He  next  proceeds  to  review  the  formation 
of  the  Union,  relating  the  difficulties  which 
under  the  old  Constitution  of  1781  lay  in  the 
way  of  any  thing  like  strong  government,  and 
the  efforts  made  by  all  our  best  men  to  ac- 
complish a  nationality  more  vigorous.  He 
quotes  Washington  calling  his  fellow-citizens 
to  "  an  indissoluble  Union"  and  says  that  he 
could  not  crown  his  glorious  career  without 
being  the  father  of  his  country's  permanence, 
as  well  as  his  country's  freedom. 

"  What,  then,  is  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  Union  since  that  Constitution  was  ac- 
cepted, which  begins  with  these  words,  *  We, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  with  the  in- 
tention of  establishing  a  more  perfect  Union '  ? 
It  is  not  a  confederation  in  the  common  ac- 
-ceptation  of  the  term — it  is  not  a  Swiss  or 
Germanic  Confederacy. 

"  What,  in  truth,  is  that  make-believe  of 
power  which  sits  at  Frankfort,  when  brought 
face  to  face  with  any  citizen  of  the  separate 
states  ?  W^hen  it  issues  a  decree,  can  it  de- 
mand obedience  of  any  individual  in  the 
group  which  compose  its  league  ?  Not  in  the 
least !  It  is  able  only  to  address  itself  to 
sovereign  states. 

"  But  the  American  Union  is  no  affair  of 
states.  Its  government  calls  on  individuals. 
Of  them  it  asks  the  imposts  and  obedience 
to  the  laws.  The  states  have  abdicated  their 
sovereignty  over  the  individual  in  certain 
respects,  and  it  is  this  which  has  caused  De 
Tocqueville  to  say :  *  No  state  can  openly 
violate  the  laws  of  the  Union  without  raising 
the  standard  of  revolt.'  " 

But  the  strongest  proof  of  governmental 
unity  which  the  writer  finds  in  America  is 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Court,  which  has 
the  power  of  calling  the  states  to  its  bar  and 
binding  them  by  its  decisions.  It  is  not  per- 
mitted to  the  states  to  coin,  make  treaties, 
keep  armies  and  navies,  or  issue  letters  of 
marque — but  more  strikingly  still,  it  is  not 
permitted  them  to  decide  whether  the  laws 
made  for  them  on  such  subjects  are  constitu- 
tional. The  people,  speaking  from  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
settle  this  irrevocably.  There  is  no  remedy 
for  the  states  in  the  Constitution,  no  escape 
from  obedience  save  revolution.  A  state  of 
things  utterly  different  from  that  in  a  league. 

He  then  concludes  with  this  remarkable 
paragraph : — 

"  If  Bretagne  or  Arragon  had  attempted 
to  reclaim  their  autonomy,  no  man  would 
have  refused  to  Louis  XIV.  or  Philip  V.  the 
right  of  reducing  them  to  obedience. 

"  In  the  United  States  the  national  au- 
thority  seems  much  more  strongly  consti- 


tuted than  in  the  ancient  monarchies  of 
Europe.  The  Federal  Court  has  the  sole 
right  of  interpreting  the  law,  and  this  court 
is  an  emanation  from  the  central  power. 
Congress  alone  regulates  the  commercial 
relations  of  the  states.  In  France  and  in 
Spain  this  is  a  matter  of  force.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  a  matter  of  right." 

The  second  number  of  the  series,  which 
we  have  just  received,  is  even  more  cogent 
and  original  in  its  reasoning. 

Having  conclueded  his  first  number  with 
a  demonstration  of  the  supreme  power  of 
the  United  States  by  arguments  based  upon 
the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
writer  now  finds  the  same  proof  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Federal  Legislature. 

If  the  Union  were  simply  a  league  of 
states,  says  the  writer,  a  majority  of  the 
states  would  create  the  laws,  and  we  should 
have  the  Senate  alone  as  the  law-making 
power. 

"  But  when  we  come  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  we  find  things  changed,  and 
state  sovereignty  disappears  to  be  replaced  by 
the  national  sovereignty  of  the  entire  country. 
Here  the  United  States  form  a  single  nation, 
like  France  or  England,  since  they  send  to 
Congress  a  number  of  deputies  proportion- 
ate to  their  population,  who  vote  per  capita 
and  not  by  states,  represent  the  United 
States  and  not  certain  circumscriptions  of  it, 
as  absolutely  as  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  or  the  English  House  of  Commons 
represent  France  and  England,  not  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine  or  the  city  of  London. 
Thus,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
realizes  in  this  particular  the  proposition  of 
Pufiendorf :  *  If  in  an  assembly  of  con- 
federated states  affairs  are  decided  absolutely 
by  a  plurality  of  votes,  this  is  no  longer  a 
true  composite  state,  but  a  state  single  and 
individual.' " 

For  a  still  further  proof  of  national  unity 
the  writer  turns  to  the  system  by  which  we 
elect  our  President  and  Vice-President : — 

"  This  is  an  election  composed  of  two  steps ; 
but  what  are  the  electors  ?  Each  state  names 
a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  senators  and  representatives  which 
the  state  sends  to  Congress.  Now,  since  the 
number  of  electors  varies  with  the  statistics 
of  state  population,  even  supposing  such  a 
thing  as  state  sovereignty  existed,  it  would 
not  be  an  equal  sovereignty.  Thus,  popu- 
lation —  or,  in  better  terms,  the  entire 
country — makes  the  President,  just  as  it 
makes  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"  It  strikes  us  still  more  forcibly  to  see 
that  the  electors  must  vote  for  two  persons, 
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one  of  whom  at  least  shall  not  be  a  citizen 
of  the  same  state  as  themselves.  This  in- 
dicates an  intention  in  the  fundamental  law 
to  provide  that  every  state  shall  exercise  its 
portion  of  sovereignty  only  for  the  benefit  of 
the  other  states ;  that  sovereignty  shall  com- 
municate itself;  that  there  shall  be  a  veri- 
table diffusion  of  rights  ;  that  these  rights 
shall  not  be  circumscribed  within  state 
boundaries,  and  that  the  entire  body  of  citi- 
zens, through  their  delegates,  shall  form  but 
a  single  nation,  for  the  purposes  of  their 
highest  exercise  of  political  life,  the  election 
of  a  chief  for  their  Union. 

"  Thus  the  Constitution  of  1789  has,  in 
principle,  erected  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Union  upon  the  destruction  of  state  sover- 
eignty ;  but,  as  we  have  said,  it  has  not  pro- 
vided for  the  special  case  of  separation ;  it 
has  occupied  itself  merely  with  the  rights 
which  it  gives  and  the  obligations  it  im- 
poses. 

"The  new  Constitution  of  the  Southern 
States  has  gone  further ;  it  formally  recog- 
nizes the  principle  to-day  asserted  by  the 
South  and  denied  by  the  North,  the  right  of 
separation.  *  AVe  the  people  of  the  Confed- 
erate States,  each  state  acting  in  its  sover- 
eign and  independent  capacity.'  This  is  to 
form  a  mere  league,  an  alliance,  and  to  sow 
the  right  of  an  anarchy. 

"  It  is  none  the  less  true  that  by  this  pre- 
amble, which  does  away  with  the  basis  of  the 
Constitution  of  1789,  and  replaces  it  by  a 
new  element  in  different  terms,  the  secession 
states  recognize  the  right  of  sovereignty 
which  that  Constitution  confers  upon  the 
Union.  If  the  Union  of  1789  is  not  sover-r 
eign,  if  it  can  submit  to  separation,  if  the 
contracting  parties  to  it  have  preserved  *  a 
sovereign  and  independent  capacity,'  why 
then  do  the  Secessionists,  when  they  wish  to 
make  a  constitution  which  shall  leave  them 
all  their  rights,  change  the  basis  and  the 
terms  of  the  Constitution  of  1789? 

"  The  marked  difference  between  the  two 
Constitutions  on  one  hand,  the  strong  re- 
semblance on  the  other,  between  that  of 
1861  and  that  of  1781,  whose  defects  de- 
manded the  construction  of  '  a  more  perfect 
Union,'  this  difference  and  resemblance  are 
the  condemnation  which  the  Secessionists 
pronounce  upon  themselves." 

After  a  masterly  review  of  that  splendid 
state  document  of  Secretary  Livingston,  the 
anti-nullification  manifesto  issued  by  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  and  a  succinct  history  of  the 
birth  and  breeding  of  the  secession  dogma 
which  Vv'ould  do  honor  to  the  pen  of  any 
American,  the  writer  closes  this  number  of 
the  series  with  a  proof  of  nationality  drawn 
from  the  strongholds  of  the  Government. 


"  The  Constitution  was  so  determined  t  ^ 
recognize  the  sovereignty  ef  the  Union,  and 
the  demission  by  the  states  of  sovereign 
rights,  that  it  obliged  them  to  permit  within 
their  boundaries  the  presence  of  fortresses 
over  which  they  had  no  control,  and  which 
stand  at  once  the  sentinels  and  guardians  of 
power  for  unity  and  the  Union." 

We  shall  shortly  hear  again  from  this 
writer,  who  is  one  of  the  worthiest  compeers 
of  De  Tocqueville  and  De  Gasparin. 


A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  IDEA 
OF  DIRECT  TRADE. 
We  translate  from  the  Opinion  Nationale, 
of  the  10th  of  June  the  following  admirable 
exposure  of  the  fallacy  of  the  idea  of  a  direct 
trade  between  the  Southern  States  and  Eu- 
rope. It  is  from  the  pen  of  A.  Malespine. — N. 
Y.  Evening  Post. 

"  The  theory  of  a  direct  commerce  between 
Europe  and  the  Slave  States  rests  upon  an 
idea  which  at  first  sight  appears  as  simple  as 
seductive  :  The  planters  of  the  South  send 
us  each  year  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  of  the 
value  of  a  thousand  million  of  francs ;  and 
every  year  they  purchase  of  the  Northern 
States  manufactured  articles,  grain,  corn,  fur- 
niture, machiner}',  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments, nearly  equal  to  that  amount.  If  the 
Confederation  of  the  South  consolidates  itself, 
and  obtains  a  recognition  of  its  independence, 
she  will  entertain  for  the  North  an  uncon- 
querable repugnance,  and  will  supply  herself 
in  our  markets  with  what  she  has  always  pur- 
chased at  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 

"  But  the  first  condition,  before  dreaming 
of  a  direct  trade,  will  be  that  the  Slave 
States  are  able  to  establish  an  independent 
nation.  But  this  condition  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  fulfil.  They  have  not  a  homo- 
geneous population,  nor  identity  of  interests, 
nor  resources  sufficient  to  superadd  to  the 
general  expenses  of  Government  those  of  a 
numerous  army  and  navy.  The  act  of  sepa- 
ration itself  has  ruined  in  foreign  countries 
the  credit  of  the  Slave  States,  and  has  caused 
a  fall  of  forty  per  cent  in  the  value  of  their 
property.  All  the  public  works  are  suspended. 
Texas,  which  has  no  navigable  rivers,  finds 
the  pressing  necessity  of  establishing  a  vast 
network  of  railways.  Twenty -five  million  of 
dollars  appropriated  to  the  development  of 
these  '  iron  roads '  in  this  state  would,  in  five 
years,  have  produced  an  increase  of  wealth 
to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  million. 
It  has  very  recently  sent  one  of  Its  most  emi- 
nent citizens  to  Europe,  Mr.  V.  K.  Steven- 
son, to  contract  a  loan  for  the  Pacific  Railroad. 
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This  gentleman,  -well  received  in  England, 
was  on  the  point  of  there  realizing  bis  hopes, 
when  the  news  of  the  secession  of  Texas 
reached  Europe.  The  negotiations  were 
broken  off.  In  the  evening  before  he  had 
been  offered  millions ;  on  the  morrow  he  could 
not  raise  a  single  dollar. 

"  Does  the  *  commerce  of  exportation  '  in 
England  and  France  possess  a  more  '  robust ' 
confidence  than  '  high  finance,'  and  will  it  be 
ready  to  give  long  credits  to  the  planters  of 
the  South  ?  Assuredly  not.  And  moreover, 
the  partisans  of  a  direct  trade  forget  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  articles  consumed  in  the 
South  are  produced  or  manufactured  in  the 
North,  and  delivered  at  a  price  much  cheaper 
than  their  cost  in  Paris  and  London.  They 
suppose  the  South  very  rich — it  is  compara- 
tively very  poor,  and  if  it  imports  but  little  of 
European  merchandise,  it  is  because  its  rela- 
tive poverty  does  not  permit  it  to  consume 
more.  Europe  has  almost  nothing  to  offer 
it  at  prices  sufficiently  low.  Many  Southern 
journals  admit  this  themselves.  *  We  ought,' 
says  the  Augusta  (Georgia)  Chronicle^  '  to 
continue  our  inquiry  at  the  North  for  all  its 
manufactured  articles,  because  nowhere  else 
can  they  be  obtained  at  such  low  prices.  It 
is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  Europe  can 
supplant  the  North  in  our  markets.' 

"  It  results  from  information  casually 
gleaned  from  the  commercial  journals  of  the 
South,  that  all  the  Slave  States,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Maryland,  Missouri,  and  Delaware, 
consume  but  one  hundred  and  sixty  million 
of  francs  of  European  productions,  whereas 
the  states  of  the  North  consume  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  million. 

"In  a  country  where  individual  liberty  is 
absolute,  where  commerce  is  everywhere  sub- 
jected to  uniform  regulations,  where  no  port 
is  favored  to  the  injury  of  another,  the  move- 
ment of  exchanges  establishes  itself  by  rea- 
son of  the  facilities  which  navigation  offers, 
and  above  all  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of 
the  population.  It  is  absurd  to  pretend  that, 
commercially,  arbitrary  will  can  so  prevail 
as  that  any  one  part  of  a  country  shall  suc- 
ceed in  controlling  the  other.  Commerce 
seeks  everywhere  the  largest  business  and 
the  greatest  profits.  So  while  ships  seek  to 
load  with  cotton  at  the  place  nearest  that  of 
its  production,  they  also  unload  their  Eu- 
ropean cargoes  in  the  ports  nearest  the  grand 
centres  of  consumption. 

"  Direct  commerce  between  the  Slave 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  is  actually 
established,  but  on  the  following  basis.  They 
have  exported  in  1860  about  $203,036,970, 
and  imported  directly  only  about  $23,240,- 
831.  One-half  of  this  importation  consisted 
of  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  from  Cuba  and 
Brazil     Importation  is  governed  by  con- 


sumption, and  if  the  wants  of  the  slavehold- 
ers were  greater,  if  the  theory  of  a  direct 
commerce  reposed  upon  any  solid  founda- 
tion, so  many  ships  would  not  betake  them- 
selves from  Liverpool  and  Havre  to  New 
Orleans  with  insignificant  cargoes,  or  so 
many  go  there  in  ballast.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  North  receives  in  specie  or  merchandise 
the  price  of  the  cotton  sent  to  Europe  by  the 
South,  but  this  price  goes  to  pay  for  the 
products  which  the  South  has  received  from 
the  North,  and  which  usually  it  has  already 
consumed  in  advance. 

"  The  port  of  Now  Orleans  alone  received 
from  the  states  of  the  North- West  in  1860, 
952,174  barrels  of  flour,  1,702,847  sacks  of 
corn,  25,000,000  pounds  of  salt,  647,828 
sacks  of  oats,  185,098  barrels  of  whiskey, 
59,897  barrels  of  apples,  213,665  bales  of 
hay,  and  1,979,000  barrels  of  coal.  The 
partisans  of  a  direct  trade  must  admit  that 
neither  France  nor  England  can  furnish  to 
the  Slave  States  the  oats  and  the  hay  of 
which  they  have  need,  nor  agricultural  im- 
plements or  machinery.  Suppose  for  a 
moment  that  the  slaveholders,  desirous  of 
freeing  themselves  from  the  North,  should 
adopt  the  plan  of  undertaking  the  culture 
of  wheat,  corn,  and  oats,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  supply  sufiicient  for  their  own  consump- 
tion, it  follows  they  must  withdraw  from 
the  culture  of  cotton  at  least  one-half  of 
their  slaves,  which  would  considerably  re- 
duce the  production  of  the  only  article  on 
which  reposes  their  apparent  wealth.  They 
would  abandon  the  cultivation  of  an  article 
which  brings  them  a  hundred  million  of 
dollars  for  another  which  would  bring  them 
but  sixty.  The  suppression  of  the  inter- 
changes then  between  the  North  and  South 
would  have  for  its  first  result  a  diminution 
of  half  their  cotton  crop. 

"  In  whatever  way,  then,  we  regard  the 
American  crisis,  we  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  rupture  of  the  Union  is  impossible. 
It  would  lead  to  results  as  absurd  as  deplor- 
able. 

"  All  goes  to  show  that  the  Government 
at  Washington  is  operating  against  the 
j  rebels  of  the  South  with  extreme  vigor.  If 
j  it  occupies  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
!  nessee  and  the  other  two  banks  of  the  river 
Mississippi  before  the  slaves  break  forth  into 
revolt,  the  rebellion  will  be  easily  over- 
thrown. A  great  victory  gained  by  the 
North  will  then  be  followed  by  a  Unionist 
reaction  in  all  the  separated  states.  The 
slaveholders  themselves  will  assist  in  over- 
turning the  Government  at  Montgomery, 
and  if  measures  were  taken  for  the  gradual 
abolition  of  slavery,  the  Union  would  find 
itself  renewed  upon  a  basis  henceforth  im- 
movable." 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  YANKEE  DOODLE. 
Mr.  Benson  J.  Lossing  writes  to  the 
Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Eagle : — 

Permit  me  to  correct  an  error  in  your 
paper  of  this  morning.  You  quote  a  verse 
of  a  poem  commencing, — 

"  Once  on  a  time  Old  Johnny  Bull," 

to  show  the  correct  metre  of  Yankee  Doodle, 
and  speak  of  it  as  the  "original  song." 
This  is  an  error.  The  poem  from  which 
you  quote  was  written  by  George  P.  Morris 
a  few  years  ago,  and  is  entitled  "  The  Origin 
of  Yankee  Doodle."  It  was  written  for  and 
sung  by  the  Hutchinson  Family.  You  will 
find  it  in  the  latest  edition  of  Morris'  Poems. 
The  original  song  of  "  Yankee  Doodle," 
if  we  trace  it  to  its  germ,  has  considerable 
antiquity.  The  tune  was  known  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  when  a  nursery 
song  had  these  words : — 

"  Lucy  Locket  lost  her  pocket, 
Kitty  Fisher  found  it ; 
Not  a  bit  of  money  in  it, 
Only  binding  'round  it." 

In  the  time  of  the  Roundheads — the  pe- 
riod of  Cromwell's  Protectorate — when  Ital- 
ian fashions,  being  introduced  into  England, 
were  ridiculed  by  the  satirists  and  preached 
against  by  the  Puritan  clergy,  we  find  the 
following  verse  to  the  same  tune.  Here 
we  have  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  in  name  for  the 
first  time  :— 

"  Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town 
Upon  a  Kentisli  pony; 
He  stuck  a  feather  in  his  hat, 
And  called  him  Maccaroni.'* 

Maccaroni  at  that  time,  signified  a  dandy 
with  Italian  fashions.  Some  have  supposed 
that  it  was  written  by  a  Royalist  to  satirize 
Cromwell,  who  wore  a  "feather  in  his  hat." 

The  "  original  song,"  so  far  as  Americans 
are  concerned,  was  written,  it  is  supposed, 
in  the  spring  of  1775,  after  the  skirmishes 
at  Lexington  and  Concord.  I  subjoin  a 
copy,  as  printed  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  author 
of  the  "  History  of  Printing,"  in  1813.  It 
is  called 

"  THE  Yankee's  return  from  camp. 

"  Father  and  I  went  down  to  camp, 
Along  with  Captain  Gooding, 
And  tliere  we  see  the  men  and  boys 
As  thick  as  hasty-pudding. 

Chorus. — Yankee  Doodle  keep  it  up, 
Yankee  Doodle,  dandy. 
Mind  the  music  and  the  step, 
And  with  the  girls  be  handy. 
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"  And  there  we  see  a  thousand  men 
As  rich  as  'Squire  David  ; 
And  what  they  wasted  every  day, 
I  wish  it  could  be  saved. 

"  The  'lasses  they  eat  every  day, 
Would  keep  our  house  a  winter  ; 
They  have  as  much  that,  I'll  be  bound, 
They  eat  it  when  they're  mind  ten 

"And  there  we  see  a  swamping  gun, 
Large  as  a  log  of  maple, 
Upon  a  deuced  little  cart, 
A  load  for  father's  cattle. 

"  And  every  time  they  shoot  it  off, 
It  takes  a  horn  of  powder. 
And  makes  a  noise  like  father's  gun, 
Only  a  nation  louder. 

"  I  went  as  nigh  to  one  myself 
As  Siah's  underpinning ; 
And  father  went  as  nigh  again — 
I  thought  the  deuce  was  in  him. 

"  Cousin  Simon  grew  so  bold, 

I  thought  he  would  have  cocked  it ; 
It  scared  me  so  I  shrink't  it  off 
And  hung  by  father's  pocket. 

"  And  Captain  Davis  had  a  gun, 
He  kind  of  clapt  his  hands  on't. 
And  stuck  a  crooked  stabbing  iron 
Upon  the  little  end  on't. 

"  And  there  I  see  a  pumpkin  shell 
As  big  as  ^mother's  basin  ; 
And  every  time  they  touched  it  off 
They  scampered  like  the  nation. 

"I  see  a  little  barrel,  too. 

The  heads  were  made  of  leather. 
They  knock'd  upon't  with  little  clubs, 
And  call'd  the  folks  together. 

"And  there  was  Captain  Washington, 
And  gentle-folks  about  him ; 
They  say  he's  grown  so  tarnal  proud 
He  will  not  ride  without  'em. 

"  He  got  liim  in  his  meetin'  clothes 
Upon  a  slapping  stallion ; 
He  set  the  world  along  in  rows 
In  hundreds  and  in  millions. 

"  The  flaming  ribbons  in  his  hat, 
They  looked  so  tearing  fine,  ah, 
I  wanted  pokily  to  get 
To  give  to  my  Jemimah. 

"  I  see  another  snarl  of  men, 

A  digging  graves,  they  told  me. 
So  tarnal  long,  so  tarnal  deep 
They  'tended  they  should  hold  me. 

"  It  scared  me  so,  I  hook'd  it  off 
Nor  stopM,  as  I  remember. 
Nor  turned  about  'till  I  got  home, 
Lock'd  up  in  mother's  chamber." 

In  Farmer  and  Moore's  "  Collections, 
Historical  and  Miscellaneous,  and  Monthly 
Literary  Journal,"  for  April,  1824,  I  find  a 
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Tiev^  Tersion  of  this  song,  -with  some  stanzas 
not  found  in  the  original.  They  are  evi- 
dently interpolations.  I  give  a  specimen 
or  two : — 

"  And  then  they'd  fife  away  like  fun, 
And  play  on  cornstalk  fiddles, 
And  some  had  ribbons,  red  as  blood 
All  round  about  their  middles. 

"  The  troopers,  too,  would  gallop  up 
And  file  right  in  our  faces", 
It  almost  scared  me  half  to  death 
To  see  them  run  such  races. 

"  Old  Uncle  Sam  came  there  to  change 
Some  pancakes  and  some  onions. 
For  'lasses  cakes  to  carry  home 
To  give  his  wife  and  young  ones. 

"  But  I  can't  tell  you  half  I  see 
They  kept  up  such  a  smother ; 
So  I  took  my  hat  off — made  a  bow, 
And  scampered  home  to  mother." 

A  little  while  before  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton, the  British  (who  had  used  the  tune  as 
one  of  their  military  airs  at  Castle  William, 
in  Boston  Harbor,  as  early  as  1768)  had  a 
song  in  reference  to  the  Americans  near 
Boston,  who  were  secretly  procuring  arms 
in  that  city,  then  occupied  by  royal  troops. 
The  following  verse  is  preserved  :— 

"  Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town 
For  to  buy  a  fire-lock  ; 
We  will  tar  and  feather  him. 
And  so  we  will  John  Hancock." 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
a  few  years  ago,  claimed  for  the  Dutch  the 
origin  of  "  Yankee  Doodle."  He  said  that 
the  harvest  laborers  who,  in  summer,  mi- 
grate from  Germany  to  the  low  countries, 
or  Holland,  where  they  receive  as  much 
buttermilk  as  they  can  drink,  and  a  tenth 
of  the  grain  secured  by  their  exertions,  had 
a  song,  with  the  following  chorus : — 

"  Yanker  didel,  doodle  down 
Didel,  dudel  lanter, 
Yankee,  viver,  voovcr  vown, 
Botermilk  and  Tanther." 

This  account  is  apocryphal,  to  say  the 
least,  for  the  words  in  the  above  verse  are 
neither  German,  Dutch,  nor  any  other 
known  language  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Our  "  Southern  brethren,"  who  have  a 
decidedly  ugly  way,  at  the  present  time,  of 
showing  their  brotherhood,  and  whose  "first 
families,"  according  to  their  toasted  and  ad- 
mired correspondent  of  the  London  Times, 
say,  "  K  we  could  only  get  one  of  the  royal 
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race  of  England  to  rule  over  us,  we  should 
be  content,"  a  sentiment  "  varied  a  hundred 
ways,"  repeated  to  him  "  over  and  over 
again,"  and  who  "  regret  the  strange  result 
and  consequences  "  of  the  old  war  for  inde- 
pendence, have  naturally  discarded  "  Yan- 
kee Doodle."  South  Carolina,  by  legisla- 
tive enactment  last  winter,  forbade  the 
future  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  and 
the  use  of  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  "  Hail  Colum- 
bia," and  "  Star-Spangled  Banner ; "  and 
soon  afterward  the  poet  laureate,  we  pre- 
sume, of  the  "  Southern  Confederacy  "  (for 
the  British  Government  they  so  much  long 
for  pensions  a  poet  laureate)  put  forth  the 
following  :— 

"farewell  TO   YANKEE   DOODLE. 

"  Yankee  Doodle,  fare  you  well, 
Rice  and  cotton  flout  you  ; 
Once  they  liked  you  very  well, 
But  now  they'll  do  without  you. 

"  Yankee  Doodle  used  to  treat  ' 

Old  Pompey  as  a  neighbor ; 
He  didn't  j^rab  his  bread  and  meat, 
Nor  cavil  at  his  labor. 

"  But  Doodle  now  has  got  so  keen. 
For  every  dirty  shilling  ; 
Propose  a  job,  however  mean, 
And  Yankee  Doodle's  willing. 

"  Doodle,  too,  has  had  the  luck, 

To  get  a  new  religion ; 

A  kind  of  holy  zeal  to  pluck 

At  everybody's  pigeon. 

"  Doodle's  morbid  conscience  strains. 
With  Puritanic  vigor, 
To  loose  the  only  friendly  chains 
.  That  ever  bound  a  nigger. 

"  Yet,  Doodle  knows  as  well  as  I, 

That  when  he's  come  and  freed  'em, 
He'd  see  a  million  niggers  die, 
Before  he'd  help  to  feed  'em. 

**  Yankee  Doodle  sent  us  down 
A  gallant  missionary ; 
His  name  was  Captain  Johnny  Brown, 
The  priest  of  Harper's  Ferry. 

"  With  pikes  he  tried  to  magnify 
The  gospel  creed  of  Beecher ; 
But  Old  Virginia  lifted  high 
This  military  preacher. 

"  Yet,  glory  to  his  name  is  sung. 
As  if  with  sin  untainted  ; 
The  bloody  wretch,  by  justice  hung, 
By  bigotry  is  sainted. 

"  Yankee  Doodle,  now  good-by. 

We  spurn  a  thing  so  rotten, 

Proud  independence  is  the  cry 

Of  sugar,  rice,  and  cotton." 

Atlanta,  Georgia,  February,  1st,  1361. 

I  would   humbly  advise    our   Southern 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  YANKEE  DOODLE. 


brethren,  when  they  sing  this  "  Farewell," 
to  hum,  in  sotto  voce,  sufficiently  clear  for 
the  ear  of  their  Northern  brethren,  some- 
thing like  the  following : — 

"  Kino^  Cotton  was  a  monarch  bold, 
Till  regicidal  treason 
With  promises  of  untold  gold 
Deprived  us  of  our  reason. 

*'  King  Cotton  now,  without  the  aid 
Of  England,  France,  or  Prussia, 
Spain,  Portugal,  or  Belgium, 
Or  serf-releasing  Russia, 


"Is  growing  weak  in  every  limb, 
And  trembles  like  a  noodle. 
And  we  had  better  make  our  peace 
With  angry  Yankee  Boodle." 

The  memory  of  these  half-penitent  words 
may  serve  to  mitigate  the  "  ferocity  of  the 
Northern  Goths  and  Vandals,"  when  those 
who  have  bidden  "Farewell  to  Yankee 
Doodle,"  shall,  as  Prentice  says,  be  stand- 
ing where  there  will  be  "an  Impending 
Crisis  and  no  Helper."  B.  J.  L. 


S.  Austin  Allibone,  LL.D. — The  Univer- 
sity of  the  city  of  New  York,  at  its  annual 
commencement  on  the  20th  inst.,  conferred  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  upon  our 
townsman,  Mr.  S.  Austin  Allibone.  To  say  that 
wc  record  this  event  with  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion, would  express  but  feebly  our  opinion.  In 
our  deliberate  judgment  there  has  not  been  a 
clearer  case  of  title  to  academic  distinction  since 
the  days  of  Sam  Johnson.  The  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  was  not 
a  more  signal  achievement  than  is  the  "  Diction- 
ary of  Authors,"  by  Dr.  Allibone.  In  being 
the  first  to  give  the  stamp  of  academic  recogni- 
tion to  merit  such  as  Mr.  Allibone's,  the  univer- 
sity of  our  sister  city  gains  quite  as  much  honor 
as  it  gives.  It  is  truly  an  honor  to  a  literary 
institution  to  have  such  a  name  upon  its  merit 
roll.  From  the  appearance  of  the  first  proof 
sheet  of  the  "Dictionary  of  Authors"  to  the 
present  time,  there  has  been  but  one  opinion  as 
to  its  extraordinary  excellence.  Not  a  dissen- 
tient voice  has  been  heard  in  Europe  or  America. 
The  work  was  at  once  received  as  an  authority 
by  all  persons  competent  to  form  a  judgment. 
The  author  has  exhausted  his  subject,  so  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  or  to  be  desired  in 
the  walk  which  he  has  chosen.  It  is  all  his 
own.  So  fur  as  be  has  gone,  he  has  left  noth- 
ing even  for  himself  to  do,  except  to  record  the 
new  authors  that  may  arise.  To  have  given 
such  uniform  and  unqualified  satisfaction,  in  a 
task  so  comprehensive  and  so  multiform,  and 
of  so  much  delicacy,  involving  as  it  does  the 
literary  status  of  all,  living  and  dead,  who  have 
in  any  way  made  letters  a  profession,  is  utterly 
unparalleled.  There  could  bo  no  higher  praise. 
Such  a  result  could  only  be  attained  by  one 
possessed  of  sound  literary  judgment,  a  spirit 
of  fairness  and  candor  unapproachable  by  prej- 
udice, and,  above  all,  a  capacity  for  labor  per- 
fectly herculean.  No  one  can  spend  an  hour 
over  Dr.  Allibone's  book  without  rising  from 
the  examination  with  mingled  admiration  and 
amazement. — Philadelphia  North  American.  ' 


A  New  and  Rational  Explanation  of  the  Diseases 
peculiar  to  Infants  and  Mothers.  By  Thomas 
Ballard.     Churchill. 

The  subject  of  the  causes  of  the  diseases  of 
infants  is  one  full  of  interest  both  to  the  social 
economist  and  philanthropist.  In  vain  has  the 
medical  man,  by  his  iuA'Cstigations  of  the  symp- 
toms of  disease,  attempted  to  explain  the  cases 
of  a  mortality  which  has  excited  surprise  wher- 
ever it  is  known.  In  some  of  our  large  towns 
the  mortality  of  children  under  five  years  is 
above  sixty  per  cent,  whilst  a  recent  statistician 
has  shown  that  the  mortality  of  infants  in  the 
wealthiest  and  most  aristocratic  parishes  of  Lon- 
don— that  is,  St.  George's  and  St.  James'— is 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  mortality  of  the  par- 
ish than  in  St.  Giles',  Bermondsey,  or  Wappini^. 
Under  these  circumstances,  every  one  must  he 
disposed  to  listen  to  a  practitioner  like  Mr.  Bal- 
lard, who  comes  forward  with  a  plausible  theory 
to  explain  much  of  this  death,  and  brings  for- 
ward a  large  number  of  cases  to  support  his 
views.  We  must  say  that,  ingenious  as  Mr. 
Ballard's  theory  is,  and  perhaps  a  true  explana- 
tion of  a  certain  amount  of  death,  he  has  failed 
to  convince  us  that  it  is  so  generally  applicable 
as  he  imagines.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  that  large 
number  of  infants  found  suffocated  in  bed,  he 
urges  that  they  have  died  from  perforated  intes- 
tine, arising  from  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice 
secreted  as  the  residt  of  fruitless  sucking.  Wo 
think  Mr.  Wakley's  theory  of  their  dying  from 
the  want  of  fresh  air  under  the  covering  of  bed- 
clothes much  more  probable.'  Mr.  Ballard, 
however,  should  make  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of  some  of  these  infants,  which  arc,  unfor- 
tunately, sufficiently  numerous  to  afford  him 
easy  opportunity  for  such  research.  Mr.  Bal- 
lard traces  many  evils  from  which  mothers  suf- 
fer to  the  same  cause;  and  his  cases  in  illustra- 
tration  are  certainly  sufficiently  to  the  point  to 
claim  for  him  a  fair  and  candid  hearing  from 
the  members  of  the  medical  profession. — Athe* 
nceum. 
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DUR    RIVER. IN    THE    WEST. 


OUR  RIVER. 

(For  a  Summer  Festival  at  "  The  Laurels,"  on  the 
Merrimack.) 

BY  JOHN   G.   WHITTIER. 

Once  more  on  yonder  laurelled  height 

The  summer  flowers  have  budded ; 
Once  more  with  summer's  golden  light 

The  vales  of  home  are  flooded ; 
And  once  more,  by  the  grace  of  Him 

Of  every  good  the  Giver, 
We  sing  upon  its  wooded  rim 

The  praises  of  our  river : 

Its  pines  above,  its  waves  below. 

The  w^est  wind  down  it  blowing. 
As  fair  as  when  the  young  Brissot 

Beheld  it  seaward  flowing, — 
And  bore  its  memory  o'er  the  deep 

To  soothe  a  martyr's  sadness, 
And  fresco,  in  his  troubled  sleep, 

His  prison  walls  with  gladness. 

"We  know  the  world  is  rich  with  streams 

Renowned  in  song  and  story, 
Whose  music  murmurs  through  our  dreams 

Of  human  love  and  glory : 
We  know  that  Arno's  banks  are  fair, 

And  Rhine  has  castled  shadows, 
And,  poet-tuned,  the  Doon  and  Ayr 

Go  singing  down  their  meadows. 

But  while,  unpictured  and  unsung 

By  painter  or  by  poet, 
Our  river  waits  the  tuneful  tongue 

And  cunning  hand  to  show  it, — 
We  only  know  the  fond  skies  lean 

Above  it,  warm  with  blessing. 
And  the  sweet  soul  of  our  Undine 

Awakes  to  our  caressing. 

No  fickle  Sun-God  holds  the  flocks 

That  graze  its  shores  in  keeping ; 
No  icy  kiss  of  Dian  mocks 

The  youth  beside  it  sleeping : 
Our  Christian  river  loveth  most 

The  beautiful  and  human  ; 
The  heathen  streams  of  Naiads  boast. 

But  ours  of  man  and  woman. 

The  miner  in  his  cabin  hears 

The  ripple  we  are  hearing ; 
It  whispers  soft  to  homesick  ears 

Around  the  settler's  clearing  : 
In  Sacramento's  vales  of  corn. 

Or  Santce's  bloom  of  cotton. 
Our  river  by  its  valley-born 

Was  never  yet  forgotten. 

The  drum  rolls  loud, — the  bugle  fills 

The  summer  air  with  clangor ; 
The  war-storm  shakes  the  solid  hills 

Beneath  its  tread  of  anger  : 
Young  eyes  that  last  year  smiled  in  ours 

Now  point  the  rifle's  barrel. 
And  hands  then  stained  with  fruits  and  flowers 

Bear  redder  stains  of  quarrel. 

But  blue  skies  smile,  and  flowers  bloom  on. 
And  rivers  still  keep  flowing, — 

The  dear  God  still  his  rain  and  sun 
On  good  and  ill  bestowing. 


His  pine-trees  whisper,  "  Trust  and  wait !  " 

His  flowers  are  prophesying 
That  all  we  dread  of  change  or  fate 

His  love  is  underlying. 

And  thou,  O  Mountain-born  ! — no  more 

We  ask  the  Wise  Allotter 
Than  for  the  firmness  of  thy  shore. 

The  calmness  of  thy  water. 
The  cheerful  lights  that  overlay 

Thy  rugged  slopes  with  beauty. 
To  match  our  spirits  to  our  day 

And  make  a  joy  of  duty. 

— Atlantic  Monthly. 


IN  THE  WEST. 

She  sailed  to-day, — I  cannot  rest 
Till  I  have  seen  the  mighty  sea. 

Upon  whose  broad  and  billowy  breast 
My  bride  is  borne  to  me. 

So  with  the  morn  I  climb  the  height 
That  looks  upon  our  land-locked  bay; 

And  the  great  ocean  meets  my  sight. 
On  which  she  sailed  to-day. 

The  light  leaps  shoreward  with  the  waves, 
And  soon  shall  touch  my  western  home 
With  rays  that  gilded  last  the  foam. 

Her  vessel's  side  that  laves. 

How  fast  this  patriarchal  wealth 
Has  multiplied,  as  year  by  year. 

In  labor  rude,  with  rustic  health, 
I've  toiled  and  waited  here. 

I've  served  like  Jacob  for  his  wife, 

Though  shorter  term  to  me  was  given  ; 

For  distance  and  our  dwindled  life 
Make  three  years  more  than  seven. 

Soon,  soon  my  home  her  voice  shall  know, 
And  she  shall  sylvan  homage  claim  ; 
And  her  sweet  playful  English  name 

About  these  fields  shall  blow. 

She'll  train  the  roses  on  the  wall : 

This  English  rose,  whose  tender  leaves, 

Homesick  and  pale,  come  forth  and  fall. 
Shall  reach  our  cottage  eaves. 

That  English  acorn  which  she  sent — 
Fresh  gathered  from  the  glade  at  home- 
Has  sprouted,  and  shall  yet  become 

An  oak, — a  leafy  tent. 

And  I  have  planted  out  the  shoots 

Wiiicli  one  day  mighty  arms  shall  reach ; 
An  avenue  of  English  beech, 

With  violets  at  their  roots. 

And  children,  playing  'neath  their  shade. 

When  she  and  I  together  rest. 
Shall  lisp  our  names  as  they  who  made 

Their  bright  home  in  the  West. 

— Eraser's  Magazine. 


THE    BOOK-HUNTER    AGAIN. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE  BOOK-HUNTER  AGAIN. 

Haying  endeavored  to  draw  attention  to 
the  diagnosis  of  the  book-hunter's  condition, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  the  different  shapes 
which  the  phenomena  peculiar  to  it  assume, 
we  now  propose  to  offer  some  consolatory 
remarks  on  his  place  in  the  dispensations  of 
Providence,  with  a  view  of  showing  that,  as 
we  truly  believe,  he  is  not  altogether  a  mis- 
chievous nor  a  merely  useless  maniac,  but 
does  in  reality,  however  unconsciously  to 
himself,  minister  in  his  own  peculiar  way  to 
the  service  both  of  himself  and  others  ;  and 
to  be  properly  methodical,  our  discourse 
shall  be  divided  and  subdivided,  insomuch 
that,  taking  in  the  first  place  his  services  to 
himself,  we  shall  subdivide  that  branch  into 
the  advantages  which  are  purely  material 
and  those  which  are  properly  intellectual. 

And  fii'st,  of  material  advantages.  Holding 
it  to  be  the  inevitable  doom  of  fallen  man  to 
inherit  some  frailty  or  failing,  it  would  be 
difficult,  had  he  a  Pandora's  boxful  to  pick 
and  choose  among,  to  find  one  less  danger- 
ous or  offensive.  As  the  judicious  physician 
informs  the  patient,  sufiering  under  some 
cutaneous  or  other  external  torture,  that  the 
poison  lay  deep  in  his  constitution — that  it 
must  have  worked  in  some  shape — and  well 
it  is  that  it  has  taken  one  so  innocuous — so 
may  even  the  book-hunter  be  congratulated 
on  having  taken  the  innate  moral  malady  of  all 
the  race  in  a  very  gentle  and  salubrious  form. 
To  pass  over  gambling,  tippling,  and  other 
practices  which  cannot  be  easily  spoken  of  in 
good  society,  let  us  look  to  the  other  shapes 
in  which  man  lets  himself  out — horse-rac- 
ing, hunting,  photography,  shooting,  fishing, 
cigars,  dog-fancying,  dog-fighting,  the  ring, 
the  cock-pit,  phrenology,  revivalism,  social- 
ism— which  of  these  contains  so  small  a  bal- 
ance of  evil,  counting  of  course  that  the 
amount  of  pleasure  conferred  is  equal — for 
it  is  only  on  the  datum  that  the  book-hunter 
has  as  much  satisfaction  from  his  pursuit  as 
the  fox-hunter,  the  photographer,  and  so  on 
has  in  his — that  a  fair  comparison  can  be 
struck  ?  These  pursuits,  one  and  all,  leave 
little  or  nothing  that  is  valuable  behind  them, 
except,  it  may  be,  that  some  of  them  are  con- 
ducive to  health,  by  giving  exercise  to  the 
body  and  a  genial  excitement  to  the  mind ; 
but  every  hobby  gives  the  latter,  and  the 
former  may  be  easily  obtained  in  some  other 
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shape.  They  leave  little  or  nothing  behind 
—  even  the  photographer's  portfolio  will 
bring  scarcely  any  thing  under  the  hammer 
after  the  death  of  him  whose  solace  and  pur- 
suit it  had  been,  even  if  the  positives  remain 
visible,  which  may  be  doubted.  And  as  to 
the  other  enumerated  pursuits,  some  of  them 
as  we  all  know,  are  notoriously  costly,  all  un- 
productive as  they  are. 

But  the  book-hunter  may  possibly  leave  a 
little  fortune  behind  him.  His  hobby  in  fact, 
merges  into  an  investment.  This  is  the 
light  in  which  a  celebrated  Quaker  collector 
of  paintings  put  his  conduct,  when  it  was 
questioned  by  the  brethren,  in  virtue  of  that 
right  to  admonish  one  another  concerning 
the  errors  of  their  ways,  which  makes  them 
so  charry  in  employing  domestic  servants  of 
their  own  persuasion.  "  What  had  the 
brother  paid  for  that  bauble,  for  instance  ?  " 
"Well,  £300."  "Was  not  that  then  an 
awful  wasting  of  his  substance  on  vanities  ?  " 
"  No.  He  had  been  offered  £900  for  it.  If 
any  of  the  Friends  could  offer  him  a  better 
investment  of  his  money  than  one  that  could 
be  realized  at  a  profit  of  two  hundred  per 
cent  he  was  ready  to  alter  the  existing  dis- 
posal of  his  capital."  , 

It  is  quite  true  that  amateur  purchasers 
do  not,  in  the  long-run,  make  a  profit, 
though  an  occasional  bargain  may  pass 
through  their  hands.  It  is  not  maintained 
that,  in  the  general  case,  the  libraries  of  col- 
lectors would  be  sold  for  more  than  they  cost, 
or  even  for  nearly  so  much  ;  but  they  are 
always  worth  something,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  the  residue  of  other  hobbies 
and  pursuits.  Nay,  farther  ;  the  scholarly 
collector  of  books  is  not  like  the  ordinary 
helpless  amateur;  for  although,  doubtless, 
nothing  will  rival  the  dealer's  instinct  for 
knowing  the  money-value  of  an  article, 
though  he  may  know  nothing  else  about  it, 
yet  there  is  often  a  subtle  depth  in  the  col- 
lector's educated  knowledge  which  the  other 
cannot  match,  and  bargains  maybe  obtained 
off  the  counters  of  the  most  acute.  A  small 
sprinkling  of  these  —  even  the  chance  of 
them  —  excites  him,  like  the  angler's  bites 
and  rises,  and  gives  its  zest  to  his  pursuit. 
It  is  the  reward  of  his  patience,  his  exertion, 
and  his  skill,  after  the  manner  in  which 
Monkbarns  has  so  well  spoken ;  and  it  is 
certain  that,  in  many  instances,  a  collector's 
library  has  sold  for  more  than  it  cost  him. 
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No  doubt,  a  man  may  ruin  himself  by  pur- 
chasing costly  books,  as  by  indulgence  in 
any  other  costly  luxury,  but  the  chances  of 
calamity  are  comparatively  small  in  this 
pursuit.  A  thousand  pounds  will  go  a  great 
way  in  book-collecting,  if  the  collector  be 
true  to  the  traditions  of  his  pursuit,  such  as 
we  shall  herein  expound  them.  There  has 
been  one  instance,  doubtless,  in  the  records 
of  bibliomania,  of  two  thousand  pounds  hav- 
ing been  given  for  one  book.  But  how  many 
instances  far  more  flagrant  could  be  found 
in  picture  buying  ?  Look  around  upon  the 
world  and  see  how  many  men  are  the  victims 
of  libraries,  and  compare  them  with  those 
whom  the  stud,  the  kennel,  and  the  preserve 
have  brought  to  the  Gazette.  Find  out,  too, 
anywhere,  if  you  can,  the  instances  in  which 
the  money  scattered  in  these  forms  comes 
back  again,  and  brings  with  it  a  large  profit, 
as  the  expenditure  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe 
did  when  his  library  was  sold. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  arrest  this  train  of 
argument,  lest  its  tenor  might  be  misunder- 
stood. The  mercenary  spirit  must  not  be 
admitted  to  a  share  in  the  enjoyments  of  the 
book-hunter.  If,  after  he  has  taken  his  last 
survey  of  his  trefisures,  and  spent  his  last 
hour  in  that  quiet  library,  where  he  has  ever 
found  his  chief  solace  against  the  wear  and 
worry  of  the  world,  the  book-hunter  shall  be 
taken  to  his  final  place  of  rest,  and  it  is 
afterwards  discovered  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  family  require  his  treasures  to  be  dis- 
persed— if  then  it  be  found  that  his  pursuit 
has  not  been  so  ruinously  costly  after  all — 
nay,  that  his  expenditure  has  actually  fructi- 
fied— it  is  well.  But  if  the  book-hunter  al- 
low money-making — even  for  those  he  is  to 
leave  behind — to  be  combined  with  his  pur- 
suit, it  loses  its  fresh  relish,  its  exhilarating 
influence,  and  becomes  the  source  of  wretched 
cares  and  paltry  anxieties.  Where  money  is 
the  object,  let  a  man  speculate  or  become  a 
miser — a  very  enviable  condition  to  him  who 
has  the  saving  grace  to  achieve  it,  if  we  hold 
with  Byron  that  the  accumulation  of  money 
is  the  only  passion  that  never  cloys.  Let 
not  the  collector,  therefore,  ever,  unless 
in  some  urgent  and  necessary  circumstances, 
part  with  any  of  his  treasures.  Let  him  not 
even  have  recourse  to  that  practice  called 
barter,  which  political  philosophers  tell  us  is 
the  universal  resource  of  mankind  prepara- 
tory to  the  invention  of  money  as  a  circulat- 
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ing  medium  and  means  of  exchange.  Let 
him  confine  all  his  transactions  in  the  market 
to  purchasing  only.  No  good  ever  comes 
of  gentlemen  amateurs  buying  and  selling. 
They  will  either  be  systematic  losers,  or  they 
will  acquire  shabby,  questionable  habits, 
from  which  t»he  professional  dealers  —  on 
whom,  perhaps,  they  look  down  —  are  ex- 
empt. There  are  two  trades  renowned  for 
the  quackery  and  the  imposition  with  which 
they  are  habitually  stained — the  trade  in 
horses  and  the  trade  in  pictures  ;  and  these 
have,  we  verily  believe,  earned  their  evil 
reputation  chiefly  from  this,  that  they  are 
trades  in  which  gentlemen  of  independent 
fortune  and  considerable  position  are  in  the 
habit  of  embarking. 

The  result  is  not  so  unaccountable  as  it 
might  seem.  The  professional  dealer,  how- 
ever smart  he  may  be,  takes  a  sounder  esti- 
mate of  any  individual  transaction  than  the 
amateur.  It  is  his  object,  not  so  much  to  do 
any  single  stroke  of  trade  very  successfully, 
as  to  deal  acceptably  with  the  public,  and 
make  his  money  in  the  long-run.  Hence  he 
does  not  place  an  undue  estimate  on  the 
special  article  he  is  to  dispose  of,  but  will  let 
it  go  at  a  loss,  if  that  is  likely  to  prove  the 
most  beneficial  course  for  his  trade  at  large. 
He  has  no  special  attachment  to  any  of  the 
articles  in  which  he  deals,  and  no  bHndly 
exaggerated  appreciation  of  their  merits  and 
value.  They  come  and  go  in  an  equable 
stream,  and  the  cargo  of  yesterday  is  sent 
abroad  to  the  world  with  the  same  methodi- 
cal indifference  with  which  that  of  to-day  is 
unshipped.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  amateur. 
He  feels  towards  the  article  he  is  to  part  with 
all  the  prejudiced  attachment,  and  all  the 
consequent  over-estimate  of  a  possessor. 
Hence  he  and  the  market  take  incompatible 
views  as  to  the  value,  and  he  is  apt  to  become 
unscrupulous  in  his  efforts  to  do  justice  to  him- 
self. Let  the  single-minded  and  zealous  col- 
lector then  turn  the  natural  propensity  to 
over-estimate  one's  own  into  its  proper  and 
legitimate  channel.  Let  him  guard  his  treas- 
ures as  things  too  sacred  for  commerce,  and 
say,  Procul,  o  procul  este  prof ani,  to  all  who 
may  attempt  by  bribery  and  corruption  to 
drag  them  from  their  legitimate  shelves.  If, 
in  any  weak  moment,  he  yield  to  mercenary 
temptation,  he  will  be  forever  mourning  after 
the  departed  unit  of  his  treasure — the  lost 
sheep  of  his  flock.     If  it  seems  to  be  in  the 
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decrees  of  fate  that  all  bis  gatherings  are  to 
be  dispersed  abroad  after  he  has  gone  to  his 
rest,  let  him,  at  all  events,  retain  the  rehance 
that  on  thera,  as  on  other  things  beloved,  he 
may  have  his  last  look ;  there  will  be  many 
changes  after  that,  and  this  will  be  among 
them.  Nor,  in  his  final  reflections  on  his  con- 
duct to  himself  and  to  those  he  is  to  leave, 
■will  he  be  disturbed  by  the  thought  that  the 
hobby  which  was  his  enjoyment,  has  been  in 
any  wise  the  more  costly  to  him  that  he  has 
not  made  it  a  means  of  mercenary  money- 
getting. 

Having  so  put  in  a  plea  for  this  pursuit,  as 
about  the  least  costly  foible  to  which  those 
who  can  afford  to  indulge  in  foibles  can  de- 
vote themselves,  we  might  descant  on  certain 
auxiliary  advantages,  as  that  it  is  not  apt  to 
bring  its  votaries  into  low  company ;  that  it 
offends  no  one,  and  is  not  likely  to  foster  ac- 
tions of  damages  for  nuisances,  trespass,  or 
assault,  and  the  like.  But  rather  let  us  turn 
attention  to  the  intellectual  advantages  ac- 
companying the  pursuit,  since  the  proper 
function  of  books  is  in  the  general  case  as- 
sociated with  intellectual  culture  and  occupa- 
tion. It  would  seem  that,  according  to  a 
received  prejudice  of  opinion,  there  is  one 
exception  to  this  general  connection,  in  the 
case  of  the  possessors  of  libraries,  who  are 
under  a  vehement  suspicion  of  not  reading 
their  books.  Well,  perhaps  it  is  true  in  the 
sense  in  which  those  who  utter  the  taunt  un- 
derstand the  reading  of  a  book.  That  one 
should  possess  no  books  beyond  his  power  of 
perusal — that  he  should  buy  no  faster  than 
as  he  can  read  straight  through  what  he  has 
already  bought,  is  a  supposition  alike  prepos- 
terous and  unreasonable.  "  Surely,  you  have 
far  more  books  than  you  can  read,"  is  some- 
times the  insane  remark  of  the  barbarian 
who  gets  his  books,  volume  by  volume,  from 
some  circulating  library  or  reading  club,  and 
reads  them  all  through,  one  after  the  other, 
with  a  dreary  dutifulness  that  he  may  be 
sure  he  has  got  the  value  of  his  money. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  books — as 
Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  Milton,  Shakspeare, 
and  Scott — which  every  man  should  read  who 
has  the  opportunity — should  read,  mark,  learn, 
and  inwardly  digest.  To  neglect  the  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  familiar  with  them  is  de- 
liberately to  sacrifice  the  position  in  the  social 
scale  which  an  ordinary  education  enables 
its  possessor  to  reach.     But  are  we  next  to 


read  through  the  sixty  and  odd  folio  volumes 
of  the  Bolandist  lives  of  the  saints,  and  the 
new  edition  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  and 
the  State  Trials,  and  the  Encyclopmdia  Brit- 
annica,  and  Moreri,  and  the  Statutes  at  large, 
and  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  from  the  begin- 
ning, each  separately,  and  in  succession? 
Such  a  course  of  reading  would  certainly  do 
a  good  deal  towards  weakening  the  mind,  if 
it  did  not  create  absolute  insanity.  But  in 
all  these  we  have  named,  even  in  the  statutes 
at  large,  and  in  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
other  books,  there  is  precious  honey  to  be 
gathered  by  the  literary  busy  bee,  who  passes 
on  from  flower  to  flower.  In  fact,  "  a  course 
of  reading,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a 
course  of  regimen  for  dwarfing  the  mind,  like 
the  drugs  which  dog-breeders  give  to  King 
Charles  spaniels  to  keep  them  small.  Within 
the  span  of  life  allotted  to  man  there  is  but  a 
certain  number  of  books  that  it  is  practicable 
to  read  through,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  make 
a  selection  that  will  not,  in  a  manner,  wall  in 
the  mind  from  a  free  expansion  over  the  re- 
public of  letters.  The  being  chained,  as  it 
Avere,  to  one  intellect  in  the  perusal  straight 
on  of  any  large  book  is  a  sort  of  mental 
slavery  superinducing  imbecility.  Even  Gib- 
bon's Decline  and  Fall,  luminous  and  com- 
prehensive as  its  philosophy  is,  and  rapid  and 
brilliant  the  narrative,  will  become  deleteri- 
ous mental  food  if  consumed  straight  through 
without  variety.  It  will  be  well  to  relieve  it 
occasionally  with  a  little  Boston's  Fourfold 
State,  or  Harvey's  JSIeditations,  or  Sturm's 
Reflections  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year,  or  Don 
Juan,  or  Ward's  History  of  Stoke  upon-lYent. 
Now  while  it  is  quite  true  that  collectors  do 
not  in  general  read  their  books  successively 
straight  through,  the  practice  of  desultory 
reading,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  is  a  cog- 
nate failing  -with  their  habit  of  collecting. 
They  are  notoriously  addicted  to  the  practice 
of  standing  arrested  on  some  round  of  a  lad- 
der, where,  having  mounted  up  for  some  cer- 
tain book,  they  have  by  wayward  chance 
fallen  upon  another,  in  which,  at  the  first 
opening,  has  come  up  a  passage  which  fasci- 
nates the  finder  as  the  eye  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner  fascinated  the  wedding  guest,  and 
compels  him  to  stand  there  poised  on  his  un- 
easy perch  and  read.  Peradventure  the  mat- 
ter so  perused  suggests  another  passage  in 
some  other  volume  which  it  will  be  satisfac- 
tory and  interesting  to  find,  and  so  another 
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and  another  search  is  made,  while  the  hours 
pass  by  unnoticed,  and  the  day  seems  all  too 
short  for  the  pursuit  which  is  a  luxury  and  an 
enjoyment,  at  the  same  time  that  it  fills  the 
mind  with  varied  knowledge  and  wisdom. 

The  fact  is  that  the  book-hunter,  if  he  be 
genuine,  and  have  his  heart  in  his  pursuit,  is 
also  a  reader  and  a  scholar.  Though  he  may 
be  more  or  less  peculiar,  and  even  eccentric  in 
his  style  of  reading,  there  is  a  necessary  intel- 
lectual thread  of  connection  runninfj  throuo;h 
the  objects  of  his  search  which  predicates 
some  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  the 
accumulating  volume.  Even  although  he 
profess  a  devotion  to  mere  external  features — 
the  style  of  binding,  the  cut  or  uncut  leaves, 
the  presence  or  the  absence  of  the  gilding — 
yet  the  department  in  literature  holds  more 
or  less  connection  with  this  outward  sign.  He 
who  has  a  passion  for  old  editions  of  the  clas- 
sics in  vellum  bindings — Stephen's  Aldines 
and  Pannartz's — will  not  be  put  off  with  a 
copy  of  Rohinson  Crusoe  or  the  Ready  Reck- 
oner^ bound  to  match  and  range  with  the  con- 
tents of  his  shelves.  Those  who  so  vehe- 
mently affect  some  external  peculiarity  are 
the  eccentric  exceptions  ;  yet  even  they  have 
some  consideration  for  the  contents  of  a  book 
as  well  as  for  its  cost. 

The  possession,  or  in  some  other  shape 
the  access  to  a  far  larger  collection  of  books 
than  can  be  read  through  in  a  lifetime,  is  in 
fact  an  absolute  condition  of  intellectual 
culture  and  expansion.  The  library  is  the 
great  intellectual  stratification  in  which  the 
literary  investigator  works — examining  its 
external  features,  or  perhaps  driving  a  shaft 
through  its  various  layers — passing  over  this 
stratum  as  not  immediate  to  his  purpose, 
examining  that  other  with  the  minute  at- 
tention of  microscopic  investigation.  The 
geologist,  the  botantist,  and  the  zoologist, 
are  not  content  to  receive  one  specimen 
after  another  into  their  homes,  to  be 
thoroughly  and  separately  examined,  each 
in  succession,  as  novel-readers  go  through 
the  volumes  of  a  circulating  library  at  two- 
pence a  night — they  have  all  the  world  of 
nature  before  them,  and  examine  as  their 
scientific  instincts  or  their  fancies  suggest. 
For  all  inquirers,  like  pointers,  have  a  sort 
of  instinct,  sharpened  by  training  and  prac- 
tice, the  power  and  acuteness  of  which  as- 
tonish the  unlearned.  "  Reading  with  .the 
fingers,"  as  Bayle  called  it — turning  the  pages 
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rapidly  over  and  alighting  on  the  exact 
spot  where  the  thing  wanted  is  to  be  found — 
is  far  from  a  superficial  faculty,  as  some 
deem  it  to  be, — it  is  the  thoroughest  test  of 
active  scholarship.  It  was  what  enabled 
Baylehimself  to  collect  so  many  flowers  of 
literature,  all  so  interesting,  and  yet  all 
found  in  corners  so  distant  and  obscure. 
No  one  can  be  an  ardent  follower  of  such  a 
pursuit  without  having  his  own  library. 
And  yet  it  is  probably  among  those  whose 
stock  is  the  largest  that  we  shall  find  the 
most  frequent  visitors  to  the  British  Museum 
and  the  State  Paper  Office,  perhaps  for  what 
cannot  even  be  found  there,  to  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Paris,  or  the  collections  of  some 
of  the  German  universities. 

Thus  the  collector  and  the  scholar  are  so 
closely  connected  with  each  other  that  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  separation  be- 
tween them.  As  dynamic  philosophers  say, 
they  act  and  react  on  each  other.  The 
possession  of  certain  books  has  made  men 
acquainted  with  certain  pieces  of  knoAvledge 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  ac- 
quired. It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  amiable 
weaknesses  of  the  set — one  of  the  failings 
leaning  to  virtue's  side — to  take  a  luxurious 
glance  at  a  new  acquisition.  It  is  an  out- 
cropping of  what  remains  in  the  man,  of  the 
aff'ection  towards  a  new  toy  that  flourished 
in  the  heart  of  the  boy.  AVhether  the  right 
reverend  or  right  honorable  Thomas  has 
ever  taken  his  new-bought  Baskerviile  to 
bed  with  him,  as  the  Tommy  that  vvas  has 
taken  his  humming-top,  is  a  sort  of  case 
which  has  not  actually  come  under  observa- 
tion in  the  course  of  our  own  clinical  in- 
quiries into  the  malady;  but  we  are  not 
prepared  to  state  that  it  never  occurred,  and 
can  attest  many  instances  where  the  recent 
purchase  has  kept  the  owner  from  bed  far 
on  in  the  night.  Thus  is  a  general  notion 
formed  of  the  true  object  and  tenor  of  a 
book,  which  is  retained  in  the  mind,  stored 
for  use,  and  capable  of  being  refreshed  and 
strengthened  whenever  it  is  wanted.  In 
that  brilliant  aff'air,  the  sale  of  the  Venice 
Decameron  for  upwards  of  two  thousand 
pounds,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  .the 
mighty  purchaser.  Lord  Blandford,  put  the 
book  in  his  pocket  on  the  spot  and  walked 
home  with  it.  Ere  next  morning  he  would 
know  a  good  deal  more  of  Boccaccio  than 
he  did  before. 
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There  are  sometimes  agreeable  and  some- 
times disappointing  surprises  in  encounter- 
ing the  interiors  of  books.  The  title-page  is 
not  always  a  distinct  intimation  of  what  is 
to  follow.  Whoever  dips  into  the  Novelise 
of  Leo,  or  the  Extravagantes,  as  edited  by 
Godefroi,  will  not  find  either  of  them  to  con- 
tain matter  of  a  light,  airy,  and  amusing 
kind.  Dire  have  been  the  disappointments 
incurred  by  the  Diversions  ofFurley — one  of 
the  toughest  books  in  existence.  It  has  even 
cast  a  shade  over  one  of  our  best  story-books, 
The  Diversions  of  Holly  cot ,  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Johnston.  TJie  History  of  New  York,  by 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  has  sorely  per- 
plexed certain  strong-minded  women,  who 
read  nothing  but  genuine  history.  The 
book  which,  in  the  English  translation, 
goes  by  the  name  of  Marmontel's  Morol 
Tales,  has  been  found  to  give  disappoint- 
ment to  parents  in  search  of  the  absolutely 
correct  and  improving;  and  Edgeworth's 
Essay  on  Irish  Bulls  has  been  counted 
money  absolutely  thrown  away  by  eminent 
breeders.  There  is  a  sober-looking  volume, 
generally  bound  in  sheep,  called  3Iac  Eicen 
on  the  Types,  a  theological  book,  in  fact, 
treating  of  the  types  of  Christianity  in  the 
old  law.  Concerning  it,  a  friend  once  told 
us  that,  at  an  auction,  he  had  seen  it  vehe- 
mently competed  for  by  an  acute-looking 
citizen  artisan  and  a  burly  farmer  from  the 
hills.  The  latter,  the  successful  party, 
tossed  the  lot  to  the  other,  who  might  have 

it  and  be  d d  to  it,  he  "thought  it  was 

a  buik  upo'  the  tups,"  a  word  which,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  inform  the  unlearned  reader 
means  rams  :  but  the  other  competitor  also 
declined  the  lot ;  he  was  a  compositor  or 
journeyman  printer,  and  expected  to  find 
the  book  honestly  devoted  to  those  tools 
of  his  trade  of  which  it  professed  to  treat. 
Mr.  Ruskin  having  formed  the  pleasant 
little  original  design  of  abolishing  the  dif- 
ference between  Popery  and  Protestantism, 
through  the  persuasive  influence  of  his  own 
special  eloquence  set  forth  his  views  upon 
the  matter  in  a  book  which  he  termed  a 
treatise  "  on  the  construction  of  sheepfolds." 
We  are  informed  that  this  work  had  a  con- 
siderable run  among  the  muirland  farmers, 
whose  reception  of  it  was  not  flattering ; 
and,  by  the  way,  we  have  heard  of  some 
grumblings  from  a  friend  more  accustomed 
to  the  field  than  to  the  library,  who,  having 


before  him  the  advertisement  of  our  June 
number,  so  far  misread  it  as  to  invest  half 
a  crown,  under  the  impression  that  it  con- 
tained an  article  called  "  The  Buck-hunter." 

Many  readers  will  remember  the  pleasant 
little  narrative  appended  to  Croker's  edition 
of  Boswell,  of  Johnson's  talk  at  Cambridge 
with  that  extensive  book-hunter.  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Farmer,  who  boasted  of  the  possession 
of  "  plenty  of  all  such  reading  as  was  never 
read,"  and  scandalized  his  visitor  by  quot- 
ing from  Markham's  Dook  of  Armorie  a 
passage  applying  the  technicalities  of  her- 
aldry and  genealogy  to  the  most  sacred  mys- 
tery of  Christianity.  Those  who  potter  in 
libraries,  especially  if  they  have  courage  to 
meddle  with  big  volumes,  sometimes  find 
curious  things — for  all  gems  are  not  collected 
in  caskets.  In  searching  through  the  solid 
pages  of  Hatsell's  Precedents  in  Parliament 
for  something  one  doesn't  find,  it  is  some 
consolation  to  alight  on  such  a  precedent  as 
the  following,  set  forth  as  likely  to  throw 
light  on  the  mysterious  process  called  **  nam- 
ing a  member."  "  A  story  used  to  be  told 
of  Mr.  Onslow,  which  those  who  ridiculed 
his  strict  observance  of  forms  were  fond  of 
repeating,  that  as  he  often,  upon  a  member's 
not  attending  to  him,  but  persisting  in  any 
disorder,  threatened  to  name  him, — '  Sir,  sir, 
I  must  name  you,' — on  being  asked  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  putting  that 
threat  in  execution  and  naming  a  member, 
he  answered,  *  The  Lord  in  heaven  knows.'  " 

In  the  perusal  of  a  very  solid  book  on  the 
progress  of  the  ecclesiastical  diff'erences  of 
Ireland,  written  by  a  native  of  that  country, 
after  a  good  deal  of  tedious  and  vexatious 
matter,  the  reader's  complacency  is  restored 
by  an  artless  statement  how  an  eminent  per- 
son "  abandoned  the  errors  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  adopted  those  of  the  Church  of 
England." 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  a  man  should 
have  been  imprisoned^  and  have  his  ears  cut 
ofi",  and  be  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  our 
great  civil  wars,  and  all  along  of  an  unfortu- 
nate word  or  two  in  the  last  page  of  a  book 
containing  more  than  a  thousand.  It  was 
as  far  down  in  his  very  index  as  W.  that  the 
great  off'ence  in  Prynne's  Histrio  Mastyx\va» 
found  under  the  head  •*  women  actors."  The 
words  which  follow  are  rather  unquotable  in 
this  nineteenth  century,  but  it  was  a  very  odd 
compliment  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  to 
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presume  that  these  -words  must  refer  to  her 
— something  like  Hugo's  sarcasm  that,  when 
the  Parisian  police  overheard  any  one  use 
the  terms  "  ruffian  "  and  "  scoundrel,"  they 
say,  "  You  must  be  speaking  of  the  em- 
peror." The  Histrio  Mastyx  was,  in  fact, 
so  big  and  so  complex  a  thicket  of  confusion, 
that  it  had  been  licensed  without  examina- 
tion by  the  licenser,  who  perhaps  trusted 
that  the  world  would  have  as  little  inclina- 
tion to  peruse  it  as  he  had.  The  calamitous 
discovery  of  the  sting  in  the  tail  must  surely 
have  been  made  by  a  Hebrew  or  an  Oriental 
student,  who  mechanically  looked  for  the 
commencement  of  the  Histrio  Mastyx  where 
he  would  have  looked  for  that  of  a  Hebrew 
Bible.  Successive  licensers  had  given  the 
work  a  sort  of  go-by,  but,  reversing  the  order 
of  the  sybilline  books,  it  became  always 
larger  and  larger,  until  it  found  a  licenser 
who,  with  the  notion  that  he  "  must  put  a 
stop  to  this,"  passed  it  without  examina- 
tion. It  got  a  good  deal  of  reading  imme- 
diately afterwards,  especially  from  Attorney- 
General  Noy,  who  asked  the  Star  Chamber 
what  it  had  to  do  with  the  immortality  of 
stage-plays  to  exclaim  that  church-music  is 
not  the  noise  of  men,  but  rather  "  a  bleating 
of  brute  beasts — choristers  bellow  the  tenor 
as  it  were  oxen,  bark  a  counterpoint  as  a 
kennel  of  dogs,  roar  out  a  treble  like  a  set 
of  bulls,  grunt  out  a  bass  as  it  were  a  num- 
ber of  hogs."  But  Mr.  Attorney  took  surely 
a  more  nice  distinction  when  he  made  a 
charge  against  the  author  in  these  terms  : 
",A11  stage-players  he  terms  them  rogues  : 
in  this  he  doth  falsify  the  very  Act  of  Par- 
liament ;  for  unless  they  go  abroad,  they  are 
not  rogues," 

This  last  quotation  is  from  the  State  Tri- 
als, and  the  law  of  association  carries  us 
straight  to  law  books,  reports,  and  indices. 
"VVe  cannot  lay  hands  at  this  moment  on  the 
index  which  refers  to  Mr.  Justice  Best—he 
was  the  man,  as  far  as  memory  serves,  but 
never  mind.  A  searcher  after  something 
or  other,  running  his  eye  down  the  index 
through  letter  B.,  arrived  at  the  reference 
"  Best — Mr.  Justice-^his  great  mind."  De- 
siring to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  assertion,  he  turned  up  the 
page  referred  to,  and  there  found,  to  his 
great  satisfaction,  "  Mr.  Justice  Best  said  he 
had  a  great  mind  to  commit  the  witness  for 
prevarication." 
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Menage  wrote  a  book  upon  the  amenities 
of  the  civil  law,  which  does  any  thing  but 
fulfil  its  promise.  There  are  many  much 
better  to  be  got  in  the  most  unlikely  corners  ; 
as,  where  a  great  authority  ou  Copyright  be- 
gins a  narrative  of  a  case  in  point  by  saying, 
"  One  jV^oore  had  written  a  book  which  he 
called  Irish  Melodies ; "  and  again,  in  an  ac- 
tion of  trespass  on  the  case,  "  The  plaintiff 
stated  in  his  declaration  that  he  was  the  true 
and  only  proprietor  of  the  copyright  of  a 
book  of  poems  entitled  TJie  Seasons,  by 
James  Thomson." 

We  are  not  sure  but,  in  the  very  mighty 
heart  of  all  legal  formality  and  technicality 
— the  Statutes  at  large — some  funny  things 
might  be  found.  The  best  that  now  occurs 
to  the  memory  is  not  to  be  brought  to  book, 
and  must  be  given  as  a  tradition  which  bears 
that  a  bill  which  proposed,  as  the  punish- 
ment of  an  ofifence,  to  levy  a  certain  pecun- 
iary penalty,  one-half  thereof  to  go  to  her 
majesty  and  the  other  half  to  the  informer, 
was  altered  in  committee,  in  so  far  that, 
when  it  appeared  in  the  form  of  an  act,  the 
punishment  was  changed  to  whipping  and 
imprisonment,  the  destination  being  left  un- 
altered. 

It  is  wonderful  that  such  mistakes  are  not 
of  frequent  occurrence  when  one  remembers 
the  hot  hasty  work  often  done  by  commit- 
tees, and  the  complex  entanglements  of  sen- 
tences on  which  they  have  to  work.  A  great 
law  reformer  was  at  the  trouble  of  counting 
the  words  in  one  sentence  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, and  found  that,  beginning  with 
"  Whereas  "  and  ending  with  the  word  "  re- 
pealed," it  was  precisely  the  length  of  an  or- 
dinary three-volume  novel.  To  ofier  the 
reader  that  sentence  on  the  present  occasion 
would  be  rather  a  heavy  joke,  and  as  little 
reasonable  as  the  revenge  offered  to  a  vil- 
lage schoolmaster  who,  having  complained 
that  the  whole  of  his  little  treatise  on  the 
Differential  Calculus  was  printed  bodily  in 
one  of  the  earlier  editions  of  the  Encyclo- 
l^cedia  Britannica  (not  so  profitable  as  the 
latter),  was  told  that  he  was  welcome,  in  his 
turn,  to  incorporate  the  Encyclopaedia  Brit- 
annica in  the  next  edition  of  bis  little  trea- 
tise. 

In  the  supposition,  however,  that  there  are 
few  readers  who,  like  Lord  King,  can  boaSt 
of  having  read  the  Statutes  at  large  through, 
we  venture  to  give  a  title  of  an  Act — a  title 
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only,  remember,  of  one  of  the  bundle  of  acts 
passed  in  one  session — as  an  instance  of  the 
comprehensiveness  of  English  statute  law, 
and  the  lively  way  in  which  it  skips  from  one 
subject  to  another.     It  is  called — 

"  An  Act  to  continue  several  laws  for  the 
better  regulating  of  pilots,  for  the  conduct- 
ing of  ships  and  vessels  from  Dover,  Deal, 
and  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  up  the  River  Thames 
and  Medway ;  and  for  the  permitting  rum  or 
spirits  of  the  British  sugar  plantations  to  be 
landed  before  the  duties  of  excise  are  paid 
thereon  ;  and  to  continue  and  amend  an  Act 
for  preventing  fraud  in  the  admeasurement 
of  coals  within  the  city  and  liberties  of  West- 
minster, and  several  parishes  near  there- 
unto ;  and  to  continue  several  laws  for  pre- 
venting exactions  of  occupiers  of  lochs  and 
wears  upon  the  River  Thames  westward ; 
and  for  ascertaining  the  rates  of  water-car- 
riage upon  the  said  river  ;  and  for  the  bet- 
ter regulation  and  government  of  seamen  in 
the  merchant  service  ;  and  also  to  amend  so 
much  of  an  Act  made  during  the  reign  of 
King  George  I.  as  relates  to  the  better  pres- 
ervation of  salmon  in  the  River  Ribble  ; 
and  to  regulate  fees  in  trials  and  assizes  at 
nisi  prius,"  etc. 

But  this  gets  tiresome,  and  we  are  only 
half-way  through  the  title  after  all.  If  the 
reader  wants  the  rest  of  it,  as  also  the  sub- 
stantial act  itself  whereof  it  is  the  title,  let 
him  turn  to  the  23d  of  George  IL,  chap.  26. 

No  wonder,  if  he  anticipated  this  sort  of 
thing,  that  Bacon  should  have  commended 
*  the  excellent  brevity  of  the  old  Scots  acts." 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  specimen,  an  actual 
statute  at  large,  such  as  they  were  in  those 
pigmy  days  :— 

"Item,  it  is  statute  that  gif  onie  of  the 
King's  lieges  passes  in  England,  and  resides 
and  remains  there  against  the  King's  will, 
he  shall  be  halden  as  Traiter  to  the  King." 

Here  is  another,  very  comprehensive,  and 
worth  a  little  volume  of  modern  statute 
books,  if  it  was  duly  enforced : — 

"  Item,  it  is  statute  and  ordained,  that  all 
our  Sovereign  lord's  lieges  being  under  his 
obeisance,  and  especially  the  Isles,  be  ruled 
by  our  Sovereign  lord's  own  laws,  and  the 
common  laws  of  the  realm,  and  none  other 
laws." 

The  Irish  statute  book  opens  character- 
istically with  "  An  act  that  the  king's  offi- 
cers may  travel  by  sea  from  one  place  to 
another  within  t?ie  land  of  Ireland.    And 


further  on  we  have  a  whole  series  of  acts' 
with  a  conjunction  of  epithets  in  their  titles 
which,  at  the  present  day,  would  be  deemed 
any  thing  but  courteous,  for  the  better  sup- 
pressing "  Robbers,  Rapparees,  and  others, 
and  for  preventing  robberies,  burglaries,  and 
other  heinous  crimes."  The  classes  so  as- 
sociated having  an  unreasonable  dislike  of 
being  killed,  this  puts  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  those  beneficially  employed  in  killing 
them,  insomuch  that  they,  "  upon  the  kill- 
ing of  any  one  of  their  number,  are  thereby 
so  alarmed  and  put  upon  their  keeping,  that 
it  hath  been  found  impracticable  for  such 
person  or  persons  to  discover  and  apprehend, 
or  kill  any  more  of  them,  whereby  they  are 
discouraged  from  discovering  and  apprehend- 
ing or  killing,"  and  so  forth.  There  is  a 
strange  and  melancholy  historical  interest  in 
these  motley  enactments,  since  they  almost 
verbatim  repeat  the  legislation  about  the 
Highland  clans  passed  a  century  earlier  by 
the  Lowland  Parliament  of  Scotland. 

But  this  sort  of  thing  becomes  endless ; 
we  have  got  on  the  round  of  the  ladder,  and 
must  come  down.  Let  us  go  back  to  the 
point  whence  we  started — the  disposition, 
and  almost  the  necessity,  which  the  true  en- 
thusiast in  the  pursuit  feels  to  look  into  the 
soul,  as  it  were,  of  his  book,  after  he  has 
got  possession  of  the  body.  When  he  is  not 
of  the  omnivorous  kind,  but  one  who  desires 
to  possess  a  particular  book,  and,  having  got 
it  dips  into  the  contents  before  committing 
it  to  permanent  obscurity  on  his  loaded 
shelves,  there  is,  as  we  have  said  before,  a 
certain  thread  of  intelligent  association  link- 
ing the  items  of  his  library  to  each  other. 
The  collector  knows  what  he  wants,  and  why 
he  wants  it,  and  that  why  does  not  entirely 
depend  on  exteriors,  though  he  may  have 
his  whim  as  to  that  also.  He  is  a  totally 
different  being  from  the  animal  who  goes  to 
all  sales,  and  buys  every  book  that  is  cheap. 
That  is  a  painfully  low  and  grovelling  type 
of  the  malady  ;  and,  fortunately  for  the  honor 
of  literature,  those  bargain-hunters  who  suf- 
fer under  it  are  not  in  general  special  vota- 
ries of  books,  but  buy  all  bargains  that  come 
their  way — clocks,  tables,  forks,  spoons,  old 
uniforms,  gas-meters,  magic  lanterns,  gal- 
vanic batteries,  violins  (warranted  real  Cre- 
monas,  from  their  being  smashed  to  pieces), 
classical  busts  (with  the  same  testimony  to 
their  genuineness),  patent  coffee-pots,  cruci- 
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bles,  amputating  knives,  wheelbarrows,  re- 
torts, cork-screws,  boot-jacks,  smoke-jacks, 
melon  frames,  bath-chairs,  and  hurdy-gur- 
dies. We  have  heard  of  an  instance  where 
a  coffin,  made  too  short  for  its  tenant,  being 
to  be  had  for  an  undoubted  bargain,  was 
bought  by  one  of  these  cosmopolites,  in  the 
hope  that,  some  day  or  other,  it  might  prove 
of  service  in  his  family. 

Neither  are  the  rich  men  who  purchase 
fine  and  dear  books  by  deputy  to  be  admit- 
ted within  the  category  of  the  genuine  book- 
hunter.  He  must  hunt  himself — must  actu- 
ally undergo  the  anxiety,  the  fatigue,  and,  so 
far  as  purse  is  concerned,  the  risks  of  the 
chase.  Your  rich  man,  known  to  the  trade 
as  a  great  orderer  of  books,  is  like  the  owner 
of  the  great  game-preserve,  where  the  sport 
is  heavy  butchery  ;  there  is  none  of  the  real 
zest  of  the  hunter  of  the  wilderness  to  be 
had  within  his  gates.  The  old  Duke  of 
Roxburghe  wisely  sank  his  rank  and  his 
wealth,  and  wandered  industriously  and 
zealously  from  shop  to  stall  over  the  world, 
just  as  he  wandered  over  the  moor  stalking 
the  deer.  One  element  in  the  excitement  of 
the  poorer  book-hunter  he  must  have  lacked 
— the  feeling  of  committing  something  of 
extravagance — the  consciousness  of  parting 
with  that  which  will  be  missed.  This  is  the 
sacrifice  which  assures  the  world,  and  satis- 
fies the  man's  own  heart,  that  he  is  zealous 
and  earnest  in  the  work  he  has  set  about. 
And  it  is  decidedly  this  class  who  most  read 
and  use  the  books  they  possess.  How  gen- 
ial a  picture  does  Scott  give  of  himself  at 
the  time  of  the  Roxburghe  sale — the  creation 
of  Abbotsford  pulling  him  one  way,  on  the 
other,  his  desire  to  accumulate  a  library 
round  him  in  his  Tusculum.  Writing  to  his 
familiar  Terry  he  says,  '*  The  worst  of  all  is, 
that  while  my  trees  grow  and  my  fountain 
fills,  my  purse,  in  an  inverse  ratio,  sinks  to 
zero.  This  last  circumstance  will,  I  fear, 
make  me  a  very  poor  guest  at  the  literary 
entertainment  your  researches  hold  out  for 
me.  I  should,  however,  like  much  to  have 
the  treatise  on  Dreams  by  the  author  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  which,  as  John  Cuthbertson, 
the  smith,  said  of  the  minister's  sermon, 
must  be  neat  wark.  The  loyal  poems  by  N. 
T.  are  probably  by  poor  Nahum  Tate,  who 
was  associated  with  Brady  in  versifying  the 
Psalms,  and  more  honorably  with  Dry  den  in 
the  second  part  of  *  Absalom  and  Achitophel,' 


I  never  saw  them,  however,  but  would  give  a 
guinea  or  thirty  shillings  for  the  collection." 
One  of  the  reasons  why  Dibdin's  revellings 
among  rare  and  valuable  volumes  are,  after 
all,  so  devoid  of  interest,  is,  that  he  occupied 
himself  in  a  great  measure  in  catering  for 
men  with  measureless  purses.  Hence  there 
is  throughout  too  exact  an  estimate  of  every 
thing  by  what  it  is  worth  in  sterling  cash, 
with  a  contempt  for  small  things,  which  has 
an  unpleasant  odor  of  plush  and  shoulder- 
knot  about  it.  Compared  wdth  dear  old 
Monkbarns  and  his  prowlings  among  the 
stalls,  the  narratives  of  the  Boccaccio  of  the 
book- trade  are  like  the  account  of  a  journey 
that  might  be  written  from  the  rumble  of 
the  travelling  chariot,  when  compared  with 
the  adventurous  narrative  of  the  pedestrian 
or  of  the  wanderer  in  the  far  east.  Every 
thing  is  too  comfortable,  luxurious,  and  easy 
—  russia,  morocco,  embossing,  marbling, 
gilding — all  crowding  on  one  another,  till 
one  feels  suffocated  with  riches.  There  is  a 
feeling,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  utter  useless 
pomp  of  the  whole  thing.  Books,  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  he  generally  describes  them, 
are  no  more  fitted  for  use  and  consultation 
than  white  kids  and  silk  stockings  are  for 
hard  work.  Books  should  be  used  decently 
and  respectfully — reverently,  if  you  will,  but 
let  there  be  no  toleration  for  the  doctrine  that 
there  are  volumes  too  splendid  for  use,  too 
fine  almost  to  be  looked  at,  as  Brummel  said 
of  some  of  his  Dresden  china.  That  there 
should  be  little  interest  in  the  record  of  rich 
men  buying  costly  books  which  they  know 
nothing  about  and  never  become  acquainted 
with,  is  an  illustration  of  a  wholesome  truth, 
pervading  all  human  endeavors  after  happi- 
ness. It  is  this,  that  the  active,  racy,  enjoy- 
ments of  life — those  enjoyments  in  which 
there  is  also  exertion  and  achievement,  and 
which  depend  on  these  for  their  proper  relish 
— are  not  to  be  bought  for  hard  cash.  To  have 
been  to  him  the  true  elements  of  enjoyment 
the  book-hunter's  treasures  must  not  be  his 
mere  property,  they  must  be  his  achieve- 
ments— each  one  of  them  recalling  the  ex- 
citement of  the  chase  and  the  happiness  of 
success.  Like  Monkbarns  with  his  Elzevirs 
and  his  bundle  of  pedler's  ballads,  he  must 
have,  like  all  hunters,  a  touch  of  the  com- 
petitive in  his  nature,  and  be  able  to  take  the 
measure  of  a  rival,  as  Monkbarns  magnani- 
mously takes  that  of  Davie  Wilson,  "  com- 
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monly  called  Snuffy  Davie,  from  his  invet- 
erate addiction  to  black  rappee,  who  was 
the  very  prince  of  scouts  for  searching  blind 
alleys,  cellars,  and  stalls  for  rare  volumes. 
He  had  the  scent  of  a  slow-hound,  sir,  and 
the  snap  of  a  bull-dog.  He  would  detect 
you  an  old  black-letter  ballad  among  the 
leaves  of  a  law-paper,  and  find  an  editio 
princeps  under  the  mask  of  a  school  Corde- 
rious." 

So  much,  then,  for  the  benefit  which  the 
class  to  whom  these  pages  are  devoted  de- 
rive to  themselves  from  their  peculiar  pur- 
suit. Let  us  now  turn  to  the  far  more  re- 
markable phenomena,  in  which  these  separate 
and  perhaps  selfish  pursuers  of  their  own  in- 
stincts and  objects  are  found  to  concur  in 
bringing  out  a  great  influence  upon  the  in- 
tellectual destinies  of  mankind.  It  is  said  of 
Brindley,  the  great  canal  engineer,  that, 
when  a  member  of  a  committee,  where  he 
was  under  examination,  a  little  provoked  or 
amused  by  his  entire  devotion  to  canals, 
asked  him  if  he  thought  there  was  any  use 
for  rivers,  he  promptly  answered,  "Yes,  to 
feed  navigable  canals."  So,  if  there  be  no 
other  respectable  function  in  life  fulfilled  by 
the  book-hunter,  we  shall  stand  up  for  the 
proposition  that  he  is  the  feeder,  provided  by 
nature,  for  the  preservation  of  literature  from 
age  to  age,  by  the  accumulation  and  preser- 
vation of  libraries,  public  or  private.  It  will 
require  perhaps  a  little  circumlocutory  ex- 
position to  show  this,  but  here  it  is. 

It  may  be  said  of  great  libraries — as  it  has 
been  of  constitutions — that  they  are  not  made, 
they  grow.  You  may  buy  books  at  any  time 
with  money,  but  you  cannot  make  a  library 
like  one  that  has  been  a  century  or  two 
a-growing,  though  you  had  the  whole  national 
debt  to  do  it  with.  We  remember  once  how 
an  extensive  publisher,  speaking  of  the  rapid 
strides  which  literature  had  made  of  late 
years,  and  referring  to  a  certain  old  public 
library,  celebrated  for  its  affluence  in  the  fa- 
thers, the  civilians,  and  the  mediajval  chroni- 
cles, stated  how  he  had  himself  freighted  for 
exportation,  within  the  past  month,  as  many 
books  as  that  whole  library  consisted  of.  It 
was  very  likely  true,  but  the  two  collections 
were  very  difterent  from  each  other.  The 
cargoes  of  books  were  probably  thousands  of 
copies  of  some  few  popular  selling  works. 
They  might  be  a  powerful  illustration  of  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  but  what  they  were 


compared  with  was  its  concentration.  Had 
all  the  paper  of  which  these  cargoes  consisted 
been  bank-notes,  they  would  not  have  enabled 
their  owner  to  create  a  duplicate  of  the  old  li- 
brary, rich  in  the  fathers,  the  civilians,  and 
the  mediseval  chronicles. 

This  impossibiUty  of  improvising  libraries 
is  really  an  important  and  curious  thing ;  and 
since  it  is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  owing  to  the 
facility  of  buying  books,  in  quantities  gener- 
ally far  beyond  the  available  means  of  any 
ordinary  buyer,  it  seems  worthy  of  some  spe- 
cial consideration.  A  man  who  sets  to  form  a 
library  will  go  on  swimmingly  for  a  short  way. 
He  will  easily  get  Tennyson's  Poems — Ma- 
caulay's  and  Allison's  Histories — the  Encyclo- 
pcecUa  Britannlca — Buckle  on  Civilization — 
all  the  books  in  print,  as  it  is  termed.  Nay, 
he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  procuring  copies 
of  others  which  may  not  happen  to  be  on  the 
shelves  of  the  publisher  or  the  retailer  of  new 
books.  Of  Voltaire's  works — a  little  library 
in  itself — he  will  get  a  copy  at  his  call  in  Lon- 
don, if  he  has  not  set  his  mind  on  some 
special  edition.  So  of  Scott's  edition  of 
Swift  or  Dryden,  Crocker's  edition  of  Bos- 
well's  Johnson^  and  the  like.  We  can  scarcely 
suppose  a  juncture  in  which  any  of  these  can- 
not be  found  through  the  electric  chain  of 
communication  established  by  the  book  trade. 
Of  Gibbon's  and  Hume's  Histories — Jeremy 
Taylor's  works — Bossuet's  Universal  Histor}', 
and  the  like,  copies  abound  everywhere.  Go 
back  a  little,  and  ask  for  Rennet's  Collection 
of  the  Historians — Echard's  History,  Bayle, 
Moreri,  or  Father  Daniel's  History  of  France, 
you  cannot  be  so  certain  of  immediately  ol> 
taining  your  object,  but  you  will  get  the  book 
in  the  end — no  doubt  about  that.  Every 
thing  has  its  caprices,  and  there  are  some 
books  which  might  be  expected  to  be  equally 
shy,  but  in  reality,  by  some  inexplicable  fatal- 
ity, are  as  plentiful  as  blackberries ;  such,  for 
instance,  are  Famianus  Strada's  History  of 
the  Dutch  War  of  Independence — one  of  the 
most  brilliant  works  ever  written,  and  in  the 
very  best  Latin  after  Buchanan's.  There  is 
Buchanan's  own  history,  very  common  even 
in  the  shape  of  the  early  Scotch  edition  of 
1582,  which  is  a  highly  favorable  specimen 
of  Arbuthnot's  printing.  Then  there  are 
Barclay's  Argenis,  and  Raynal's  Philosophical 
History  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  without 
which  no  book-stall  is  to  be  considered  com- 
plete, and  which  seem  to  be  possessed  of  a 
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supernatural  power  of  resistance  to  the  ele- 
ments, since,  month  after  month,  in  fair 
weather  or  foul,  they  are  to  be  seen  at  their 
posts  dry  or  dripping. 

So  the  collector  goes  on,  till  he  perhaps 
collects  some  five  thousand  volumes  or  so  of 
select  works.  If  he  is  miscellaneous  in  his 
taste,  he  may  get  on  pretty  comfortably  to 
ten  or  fifteen  thousand  and  then  his  troubles 
will  arise.  He  has  easily  got  Baker's,  and 
Froissart's  and  Monstrelet's  Chronicles,  be- 
cause there  are  modern  reprints  of  them  in 
the  market.  But  if  he  want  Cooper's  Chron- 
icle, he  may  have  to  wait  for  it,  since  its 
latest  form  is  still  the  black-letter.  True,  we 
did  pick  up  a  copy  the  other  day,  at  Braid- 
wood's,  for  half  a  guinea,  but  that  was  a 
catch — it  might  have  caused  the  search  of  a 
lifetime.  Still  more  hopeless  it  is  when  the 
collector's  ambition  extends  to  the  Ladder  of 
Perfection  of  Winkin  de  Worde,  or  to  his 
King  Rycharde  Cure  de  Lion,  whereof  it  is 
reported  in  the  Repertorium  BihUograjyMcujn, 
that  "  an  Imperfect  copy,  wanting  one  leaf, 
was  sold  by  auction  at  Mr.  Evans',  in  June, 
1817,  to  Mr.  Watson  Taylor  for  £40,  19s." 
Such  works  as  the  Knightly  Tale  of  Galogras, 
The  Temple  of  Glas,  Lodge's  Nettles  for  Nice 
Noses,  or  the  Book  of  Faits  of  Arms,  by 
Christene  of  Pisa ;  or  Caxton's  Pilgrimage  of 
the  Sowle  or  his  Myrrour  of  the  Worlde,  will 
be  long  inquired  after  before  they  come  to  the 
market,  thoroughly  contradicting  that  funda- 
mental principle  of  political  economy  that  the 
supply  is  always  equal  to  the  demand.  He, 
indeed,  who  sets  his  mind  on  the  possession  of 
any  one  of  these  rarities,  may  go  to  his  grave 
a  disappointed  man.  It  will  be  In  general 
the  consolation  of  the  collector,  however,  that 
he  is  by  no  means  the  homo  unius  libn. 
There  is  always  something  or  other  turning 
up  for  him,  so  long  as  he  keeps  within  moder- 
ate bounds.  If  he  be  rich  and  ravenous, 
however,  there  Is  nothing  for  it  but  duplicat- 
ing— the  most  virulent  form  of  book  mania. 
We  have  seen  that  Heber,  whose  collection, 
made  during  his  own  lifetime,  was  on  the 
scale  of  those  public  libraries  which  take  gen- 
erations to  grow,  had,  with  all  his  wealth,  his 
liberality,  and  his  persevering  energy,  to  in- 
vest himself  with  duplicates,  triplicates — often 
several  copies  of  the  same  book. 

It  Is  rare  that  the  private  collector  runs 
himself  absolutely  Into  this  quagmire,  and  has 
so  far  exhausted  the  market  that  no  already 


unpossessed  volume  turns  up  in  any  part  of 
the  world  to  court  his  eager  embraces.  Tlie 
limitation  constitutes,  hoAvever,  a  serious  difii- 
culty  in  the  way  of  rapidly  creating  great 
public  libraries.  We  would  obtain  the  best 
testimony  to  this  difficulty  in  America,  were 
our  brethren  there  in  a  condition  to  speak  or 
think  of  so  peaceful  a  pursuit  as  library-mak- 
ing. In  the  normal  condition  of  society  there 
— something  like  that  of  Holland  in  the 
seventeenth  century — there  are  powerful  ele- 
ments for  the  promotion  of  art  and  letters, 
when  wealth  gives  the  means  and  civilization 
the  desire  to  promote  them.  The  very  ab- 
sence of  feudal  institutions — the  Inability  to 
found  a  baronial  house — turns  the  thoughts 
of  the  rich  and  liberal  to  other  foundations 
calculated  to  transmit  their  name  and  influ- 
ence to  posterity.  And  so  we  liave  such  be- 
quests as  John  Jacob  Astor's  who  left  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a  library,  and 
the  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  which  were 
the   nucleus  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Yes !  Their  efibi-ts  in  this  direction  have 
fully  earned  for  them  their  own  peculiar  form 
of  laudation  as  "  actually  equal  to  cash." 
Hence,  as  the  book  trade  and  book  buyers 
know  very  well  the  "  almighty  dollar  "  has 
been  hard  at  work,  trying  to  rear  up  by  its 
sheer  force  duplicates  of  the  old  European  li- 
braries, containing  not  only  all  the  ordinary 
stock  books  In  the  market,  but  also  the  rari- 
ties, and  those  Individualities — solitary  remain- 
ing copies  of  impressions — which  the  Initiated 
call  uniques.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  when 
there  is  but  one  copy,  It  can  only  be  In  one 
place  ;  and  if  it  have  been  rooted  for  centu- 
ries In  the  Bodleian,  or  the  University  of  Tu- 
bingen, It  Is  not  to  be  had  for  Harvard  or  the 
Astorian.  Dr.  Cogswell,  the  first  librarian  of 
the  Astorian,  spent  some  time  In  Europe  with 
his  princely  endowment  in  his  pocket,  and 
showed  himself  a  judicious,  active,  and  formi- 
dable sportsman  in  the  book-hunting  world. 
Whenever  from  private  collections,  or  the 
breaking-up  of  public  institutions,  rarities  got 
abroad  into  the  open  market,  the  collect- 
ors of  the  old  country  found  that  they  had  a 
resolute  competitor  to  deal  with — almost  it 
might  be  said,  a  desperate  one — since  he  was 
in  a  manner  the  representative  of  a  nation 
using  powerful  efforts  to  get  possession  of  a 
share  of  the  literary  treasures  of  the  Old 
World. 

In  the  case  of  a  book,  for  instance,  of  which 
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half  a  dozen  copies  might  he  known  to  exist, 
the  combatants  before  the  auctioneer  would 
be,  on  the  one  side,  many  an  ambitious  col- 
lector desiring  to  belong  to  the  fortunate 
circle  already  in  possession  of  such  a  treas- 
ure ;  but  on  the  other  side  was  one  on  whose 
exertions  depended  the  question,  whether  the 
book  should  henceforth  be  part  of  the  in- 
tellectual wealth  of  a  great  empire,  and 
should  be  accessible  for  consultation  by 
American  scholars  and  authors  without  their 
requiring  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  But  how 
far  money  has  enabled  them  to  triumph  may 
be  known  by  a  brief  comparison.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  know  exactly  the  numerical  con- 
tents of  a  library,  as  some  people  count  by 
volumes,  and  others  by  the  separate  works 
in  a  volume ;  and  even  if  all  should  consent 
to  count  by  volumes,  the  estimate  would 
not  be  precise,  for  in  some  libraries  bundles 
of  tracts  and  other  small  works  are  massed 
in  plethoric  volumes  for  economy,  while  in 
affluent  institutions  every  collection  of 
leaves  put  under  the  command  of  a  separate 
title-page  is  separately  bound  in  cloth,  calf, 
or  morocco,  according  to  its  rank.  ^  The  Im- 
perial Library  at  Paris  is  computed  to  con- 
tain above  eight  hundred  thousand  volumes  ; 
the  Astorian  boasts  of  approaching  a  hun- 
dred thousand  ;  the  next  libraries  in  size  in 
America  are  the  Harvard,  with  from  eighty 
thousand  to  ninety  thousand ;  the  Library 
of  Congress,  which  has  from  sixty  thousand 
to  seventy  thousand  ;  and  the  Boston 
Athenffium,  which  has  about  sixty  thousand. 
There  are  many  of  smaller  size.  In  fact, 
there  is  probably  no  country  so  well  stocked 
as  the  States  with  libraries  of  from  ten  thou- 
sand to  twenty  thousand  volumes,  the  evi- 
dence that  they  have  bought  what  was  to  be 
bought,  and  have  done  all  that  a  new  j^eo- 
ple  can  to  participate  in  the  long-hoarded 
treasures  of  literature  which  it  is  the  privi- 
lege of  the  Old  World  to  possess.  We  have 
heard  that,  especially  in  the  instance  of  the 
Astorian  Library,  the  selections  of  books 
have  been  made  with  great  judgment,  and 
that,  after  the  boundaries  of  the  common 
crowded  market  were  passed,  and  individual 
rarities  had  to  be  stalked  in  distant  hunting- 
grounds,  innate  literary  value  was  still  a 
superior  object  to  mere  abstract  rarity,  and 
as  the  more  worthy  quality  of  the  two,  that 
on  which  the  buying  power  available  to  the 
emissary   was   brought  to  bear.    America 


had  just  one  small  old  library,  and  the  lam- 
entation over  the  loss  of  this  ewe-lamb  is 
touching  evidence  of  her  poverty  in  such 
possessions.  The  Harvard  Library  dates 
from  the  year  1638.  In  1764  the  college 
buildings  were  burned,  and  though  books 
are  not  easily  consumed,  yet  the  small  col- 
lection of  five  thousand  volumes  was  easily 
overwhelmed  in  the  general  ruin.  So  were 
destroyed  many  books  from  the  early  presses 
of  the  mother  country,  and  many  of  the 
firstlings  of  the  transatlantic  printers  ;  and 
though  its  bulk  was  but  that  of  an  ordinary 
country  squire's  collection,  the  lost  has  been 
always  considered  national  and  irreparable. 

It  is,  after  all,  a  rather  serious  considera- 
tion— which  it  never  seems  as  yet  to  have 
occurred  to  any  one  to  revolve — how  entirely 
the  new  states  of  the  West  and  the  South 
seem  to  be  cut  off  from  the  literary  resources 
which  the  Old  World  possesses  in  her  old 
libraries.  Whatever  light  lies  hidden  be- 
neath the  bushel  in  these  venerable  institu- 
tions, seems  forever  denied  to  the  students 
and  inquirers  of  the  new  empire  rising  in  the 
antipodes,  and  consequently  to  the  minds  of 
the  people  at  large  who  receive  impressions 
from  students  and  inquirers.  Books  can  be 
reprinted,  it  is  true,  but  where  is  the  likeli- 
hood that  seven  hundred  thousand  old  vol- 
umes will  be  reprinted  to  put  the  Astorian 
Library  on  a  par  with  the  Imperial  ?  Well, 
perhaps  some  quick  and  cheap  way  will  be 
found  of  righting  it  all  when  we  have  got  a 
tunnel  to  Australia,  and  are  shot  through  it 
by  something  only  a  shade  less  instantane- 
ous than  the  electric  telegraph. 

In  the  mean  time,  what  a  lesson  do  these 
matters  impress  on  us  of  the  importance  of 
preserving  old  books  !  Government  and 
legislature  have  done  little,  if  any  thing,  in 
Britain,  towards  this  object,  beyond  the  sep- 
arate help  that  may  have  been  extended  to 
individual  public  libraries,  and  the  Copyright 
Act  deposits.  Of  general  measures  we  could 
point  out  some  which  have  been  injurious, 
by  leading  to  the  dispersal  or  destruction  of 
books.  The  house  and  window  duties  have 
done  this  to  a  large  extent.  As  this  state- 
ment may  not  be  quite  self-evident,  a  word 
in  explanation  may  be  appropriate.  The 
practice  has  been,  when  any  furniture  was 
left  in  an  unoccupied  house,  to  levy  the  duty 
— to  exempt  only  houses  entirely  empty.  It 
was  a  consequence  of  this  that  when,  by  mi- 
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nority,  family  decay,  or  otherwise,  a  man-j 
sion-house  had  to  be  shut  up,  there  was  an 
inducement  entirely  to  gut  it  of  its  contents, 
including  the  library.  The  same  cause,  by 
the  way,  has  been  more  destructive  still  to 
furniture,  and  may  be  said  to  have  lost  to 
our  posterity  the  fashions  of  a  generation  or 
two.  Tables,  chairs,  and  cabinets  first  grow 
unfashionable,  and  then  old ;  in  neither  stage 
have  they  any  friends  who  will  comfort  or 
support  them — they  are  still  worse  off  than 
books.  But  then  comes  an  after-stage,  in 
which  they  revive  as  antiquities,  and  become 
exceeding  precious.  As  Pompeiis,  however, 
are  rare  in  the  world,  the  chief  repositories 
of  antique  furniture  have  been  mansions 
shut  up  for  a  generation  or  two,  which,  after 
a  still  larger  number  of  fashions  have  passed 
away,  are  re-opened  to  the  light  of  day  either 
in  consequence  of  the  revival  of  their  old 
possessors  or  of  their  total  extinction  and  the 
entry  of  new  owners.  How  the  house  and 
window  duties  disturbed  this  silent  processes 
by  which  antiques  were  created  is  easily  per- 
ceived. 

One  service  our  Legislature  has  done  for 
the  preservation  of  books,  in  the  copies 
which  require  to  be  deposited  under  the 
Copyright  Act  at  Stationers'  Hall  for  the 
privileged  libraries.  True,  this  has  been 
effected  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  burden 
upon  authors,  for  the  benefit  of  that  pos- 
terity which  has  done  no  more  for  them 
specially  than  it  has  for  others  of  the  present 
generation.  But  in  its  present  modified 
"shape  the  burden  should  not  be  grudged,  in 
consideration  of  the  magnitude  of  the  bene- 
fit to  the  people  of  the  future — a  benefit  the 
full  significance  of  w'hich  it  probably  re- 
quires a  little  consideration  to  estimate. 
The  right  of  receiving  a  copy  of  every  book 
from  Stationers'  Hall  has  generally  been 
looked  on  as  a  benefit  to  the  library  receiv- 
ing it.  The  benefit,  however,  was  but 
lightly  esteemed  by  some  of  these  insti- 
tutions, the  directors  of  which  represented 
that  they  were  thus  pretty  well  supplied 
with  the  unsalable  rubbish,  while  the  val- 
uable publications  slipped  past  them  ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  they  would  sell  their  privilege 
for  a  very  small  annual  sum,  to  enable 
them  to  go  into  the  market  and  buy  such 
books,  old  and  new,  as  they  might  prefer. 
The  view  adopted  by  the  law,  however,  was, 
that  the  depositing  of  these  books  created 


an  obligation  if  it  conferred  a  privilege,  the 
institution  receiving  them  having  no  right 
to  part  with  them,  being  bound  to  preserve 
them  as  a  record  of  the  literature  of  the 
age. 

If  the  rule  come  ever  to  be  better  enforced, 
it  will  then  come  to  pass  that  of  every  book 
that  is  printed  in  Britain,  good  or  bad,  five 
copies  shall  be  preserved  in  the  shelves  of 
so  many  public  libraries,  slumbering  there 
in  peace,  or  tossed  about  by  impatient  read- 
ers, as  the  case  may  be.  For  the  latter  there 
need  not  perhaps  be  much  anxiety ;  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  those  addicted  to  slumbering  in 
peaceful  obscurity  that  this  refuge  is  valu- 
able. There  is  thus  at  least  a  remnant  saved 
from  the  relentless  trunk-maker.  If  the  day 
of  resuscitation  from  the  long  slumber 
should  arrive,  we  know  where  to  find  the 
book — in  a  privileged  library.  It  fell  to  our 
lot,  for  instance,  to  know  a  man  of  unques- 
tionable character  and  scholarship,who  wrote 
a  suitable  and  intelligent  book  on  an  im- 
portant subject,  and  at  his  own  expense  had 
it  brought  into  the  world  by  a  distinguished 
publisher.  Giving  the  work  all  due  time  to 
find  its  way,  he  called  at  the  Row,  exactly  a 
year  after  the  day  of  publication,  to  ascer- 
tain the  result.  He  was  presented  with  a 
perfectly  succinct  account  of  charge  and  dis- 
charge, in  which  he  was  credited  with  three 
copies  sold.  Now,  he  knew  that  his  family 
had  bought  two  copies,  but  he  never  could 
find  out  who  it  was  that  had  bought  the 
third.  The  one  mind  into  which  his  thoughts 
had  thus  passed,  remained  ever  mysteriously 
undiscoverable.  Whether  or  not  he  con- 
soled himself  with  the  reflection  that  what 
might  have  been  diff'used  over  many  was  con- 
centrated in  one,  it  is  consolatory  to  others 
to  reflect  that  such  a  book  stands  on  record 
in  the  privileged  libraries,  to  come  forth  to 
the  world  if  it  be  wanted.  Nor  is  the  resus- 
citation of  a  book  unsuited  to  its  own  age, 
but  suited  to  another,  entirely  unexampled. 
That  beautiful  poem  called  Albania  was  re- 
printed by  Leyden,  from  a  copy  preserved 
somewhere  :  so  utterly  friendless  had  it  been 
in  its  obscurity,  that  the  author's  history, 
and  even  his  name,  were  unknown ;  and 
though  it  at  once  excited  the  high  admi- 
ration of  Scott,  no  scrap  of  intelligence 
concerning  it  could  be  discovered  in  any 
quarter  contemporary  with  its  first  publica- 
tion.     The  Discourse  on  Trade  by  Roger 
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North,  the  author  of  the  amusing  Lives  of 
Lord-Keeper  Guildford  and  his  other  two 
brothers,  was  lately  reprinted  from  a  copy 
in  the  British  Museum,  supposed  to  be  the 
only  one  existing.  Though  neglected  in  its 
own  day,  it  has  been  considered  worthy  of 
attention  in  this,  as  promulgating  some  of 
the  principles  of  our  existing  philosophy  of 
trade.  On  the  same  principle,  some  rare 
tracts  on  political  economy  and  trade  were 
lately  reprinted  by  a  munificent  nobleman, 
who  thought  the  doctrines  contained  in  them 
worthy  of  preservation  and  promulgation. 
The  Spirit  of  Despotism,  by  Vicesimus 
Knox,  was  reprinted,  at  a  time  when  its 
doctrines  were  popular,  from  a  single  re- 
maining copy ;  the  book  is  violent  and  de- 
clamatory, and  it  is  supposed  that  its  author 
discouraged  or  endeavored  to  suppress  its 
sale  after  it  was  printed.  We  happen  to 
know  an  odd  anecdote  of  this  book.  A  trav- 
eller who  had  it  in  his  luggage,  passing  the 
Austrian  barrier,  was,  much  to  his  astonish- 
ment, allowed  to  retain  it.  To  his  equal  as- 
tonishment, the  book,  beside  it,  being  Combe 
on  the  Constitution  of  Man,  was  prohibited 
— the  word  "  constitution  "  was  suificient  to 
condemn  this  profound  volume. 

In  the  public  duty  of  creating  great  libra- 
ries, and  generally  of  preserving  the  litera- 
ture of  the  world  from  being  lost  to  it,  the 
collector's  services  are  great  and  varied.  In 
the  first  place,  many  of  the  great  public  li- 
braries have  been  absolute  donations  of  the 
treasures  to  which  some  enthusiastic  literary 
sportsman  has  devoted  his  life  and  fortune. 
Its  gradual  accumulation  has  been  the  great 
solace  and  enjoyment  of  his  active  days;  he 
has  beheld  it,  in  his  old  age,  a  splendid  mon- 
ument of  enlightened  exertion,  and  he  re- 
solves that,  when  he  can  no  longer  call  it  his 
own,  it  shall  preserve  the  relics  of  past 
literature  for  ages  yet  to  come,  and  form  a 
centre  whence  scholarship  and  intellectual 
refinement  shall  difi'use  itself  around.  We 
can  see  this  influence  in  its  most  specific  and 
material  shape,  perhaps,  by  looking  round 
the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum — 
that  great  manufactory  of  intellectual  prod- 
uce, where  so  many  heads  are  at  work. 
The  beginning  of  this  great  institution,  as 
everybody  knows,  was  in  the  fifty  thousand 
volumes  collected  by  Sir  Hans  Sloan — a 
wonderful  achievement  for  a  private  gentle- 


man at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 
When  George  II.  gave  it  the  libraries  of  the 
kings  of  England,  it  gained,  as  it  were,  a 
better  start  still  by  absorbing  collections 
which  had  begun  before  Sloane  was  born  — 
those  of  Cranmer,  Prince  Henry,  and  Cas- 
aubon.  The  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan 
was  the  private  collection  of  Cardinal  Boro- 
meo,  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  world.  It 
reached  forty  thousand  volumes  ere  he  died, 
and  these  formed  a  library  which  had  arisen 
in  free,  natural,  and  symmetrical  growth, 
insomuch  as,  having  fed  it  during  his  whole 
life,  it  began  with  the  young  and  economic 
efibrts  of  youth  and  poverty,  and  went  on  ac- 
cumulating in  bulk  end  in  the  costliness  of 
its  contents  as  succeeding  years  brought 
wealth  and  honors  to  the  great  prelate. 
What  those  merchant  princes,  the  Medici, 
did  for  the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence 
is  part  of  history.  Old  Cosmo,  who  had  his 
mercantile  and  political  correspondents  in  all 
lands,  made  them  also  his  literary  agents, 
who  sent  him  goods  too  precious  to  be  resold 
even  at  a  profit.  *'  He  corresponded,"  says 
Gibbon,  "  at  once  with  Cairo  and  London, 
and  a  cargo  of  Indian  spices  and  Greek 
books  were  often  imported  by  the  same  ves- 
sel." The  Bodleian  started  with  a  collection 
which  had  cost  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  £10,000, 
and  it  was  augumented  from  time  to  time  by 
the  absorption  of  tributary  influxes  of  the 
same  kind. 

The  benefactors  whose  private  collections 
have,  by  a  generous  act  of  endowment,  been 
thus  rendered  at  the  same  time  permanent 
and  p  ublic,  could  be  counted  by  hundreds. 
It  is  now,  however,  our  function  to  describe 
a  more  subtle,  but  no  less  powerful  influence, 
which  the  book-hunter  exercises  in  the  pres- 
ervation and  promulgation  of  literature, 
through  the  mere  exercise  of  that  instinct  or 
passion  which  makes  him  what  we  here  call 
him.  What  we  have  already  said  must  have 
suggested — if  it  was  not  seen  before — how 
great  a  pull  it  gives  to  any  public  library, 
that  it  has  had  an  early  start ;  and  hoAv  hard 
it  is,  with  any  amount  of  wealth  and  energy,. 
to  make  up  for  lost  time,  and  raise  a  later 
institution  to  the  level  of  its  senior.  The 
Imperial  Library  of  Paris,  which  has  so  mar- 
vellously lived  through  all  the  storms  that 
have  swept  round  its  walls,  was  founded  in  the 
fourteenth  century.   It  began,  of  course  with 
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manuscripts  ;  possessing,  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  then  enor- 
mous number  of  a  thousand  volumes.  The 
reason,  however,  of  its  present  greatness,  so 
far  beyond  the  rivalry  of  later  establishments 
is,  that  it  was  in  active  operation  at  the  birth 
of  printing,  and  received  the  first-born  of  the 
press.  There  they  have  been  sheltered  and 
preserved,  while  their  unprotected  brethren, 
tossed  about  in  the  world  outside,  have  long 
disappeared,  and  passed  out  of  existence  for- 
ever. 

It  is  a  common  notion,  which  has  been 
floated  off  from  time  to  time,  inflated  with 
every  variety  of  rhetorical  gas,  that,  since 
the  age  of  printing,  no  book  once  put  to 
press  has  ever  died.  The  notion  is  quite  in- 
consistent with  fact.  When  we  count  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  the  books  that  are  in 
the  Paris  Library,  and  not  to  be  had  for  the 
British  Museum,  we  see  the  number  of  books 
which  a  chance  refuge  has  caught  up  from 
the  general  destruction,  and  can  readily  see, 
in  shadowy  bulk,  though  we  cannot  estimate 
in  numbers,  the  great  mass  which,  having 
found  no  refuge,  have  disappeared  out  of  sepa- 
rate existence,  and  been  mingled  up  with  the 
other  elements  of  the  earth's  crust.  We  have 
many  accounts  of  the  marvellous  preserva- 
tion of  books,  after  they  have  become  rare 
— the  snatching  of  them  as  brands  from  the 
burning ;  their  hairbreadth  'scapes  i'  the 
imminent  deadly  breach.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting, also,  to  have  some  account  of  the 
progress  of  destruction  among  books.  A 
work  dedicated  apparently  to  this  object, 
which  we  have  been  unable  to  find  in  the 
body,  is  mentioned  under  a  very  tantalizing 
title.  It  is  by  a  certain  John  Charles  Con- 
rad Oelrichs,  author  of  several  scraps  of  lit- 
erary history,  and  is  called  a  Dissertation 
concerning  the  Fates  of  Libraries  and  Books, 
and,  in  the  first  place,  concerning  the  books 
that  have  been  eaten  —  such  we  take  to  be 
the  meaning  of  Dissertatio  de  Bibliothecorum 
ac  Librorum  fatis,  imprimis  lihris  comestis. 
This  is  nearly  as  tantalizing  as  the  wooden- 
legged  Britisher's  explanation  to  the  inquisi- 
tive Yankee,  who  solemnly  engaged  to  ask 
not  another  question  were  he  told  how  that  I 
leg  was  lost,  and  was  accordingly  told  that  i 
"  it  was  bitten  off."  ! 

But,  in  fact,  we  can  see  the  process  going  j 
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on  around  us,  just  as  we  see  other  things 
travelling  towards  decay.  Look,  for  instance, 
at  school-books,  how  rapidly  and  obviously 
they  go  to  ruin.  True,  there  are  plenty  of 
them,  but  save  of  those  preserved  in  the 
privileged  libraries,  or  of  any  that  may  be 
tossed  aside  among  lumber  in  which  they 
happen  to  remain  until  they  become  curios- 
ities, what  chance  is  there  of  any  of  them 
being  in  existence  a  century  hence  ?  Col- 
lectors know  well  the  extreme  rarity  and 
value  of  ancient  school-books.  Nor  is  their 
value  by  any  means  fanciful.  The  dominie 
will  tell  us  that  they  are  old-fashioned,  and 
the  pedagogue  who  keeps  a  school,  "  and 
ca's  it's  a  acaudemy,"  will  sneer  at  them  as 
"  obsolete  and  incompatible  with  the  enlight- 
ened adjuncts  of  modern  tuition  ;  "  but  if 
we  are  to  consider  the  conditions  of  the  hu- 
man intellect  at  any  particular  juncture  worth 
studying,  it  is  certainly  of  importance  to 
j  know  on  what  food  its  infancy  is  fed.  And 
[  so  of  children's  play-books  as  well  as  their 
j  work-books  ;  they  are  as  ephemeral  as  their 
other  toys.  Retaining  dear  recollections  of 
some  that  were  the  favorites,  desiring  to 
awaken  from  them  old  recollections  of  care- 
less boyhood,  or  perhaps  to  try  whether  our 
own  children  inherit  the  paternal  suscepti- 
bility to  their  beauties,  we  make  application 
to  the  bookseller — but,  behold,  they  have 
disappeared  from  existence  as  entirely  as  the 
rabbits  we  fed,  and  the  terrier  that  followed 
us  with  his  cheery  clattering  bark.  Neither 
name  nor  description — not  the  announce- 
ment of  the  benevolent  publishers,  "  Darton, 
Harvey,  and  Darton" — can  recover  the  faint- 
est traces  of  their  vestiges.  Old  cookery- 
books,  almanacs,  books  of  prognostication, 
directories  for  agricultural  operations,  guides 
to  handicrafts,  and  other  works  of  a  practi- 
cal nature,  are  infinitely  valuable  when  they 
refer  to  remote  times,  and  also  infinitely 
rare. 

But  of  course  the  most  interesting  of  all 
are  the  relics  of  pure  literature,  of  poems 
and  plays.  Whence  have  arisen  all  the  anx- 
ious searches  and  disappointments,  and  the 
bitter  contests,  and  the  rare  triumphs,  about 
the  early  editions  of  Shakspeare,  separately 
or  collectively,  save  from  this,  that  they 
passed  from  one  impatient  hand  to  another, 
and  were  subjected  to  anu  nceasing  greedy 
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perusal,  until  they  were  at  last  used  up  and  , 
put  out  of  existence.    True  it  was  to  be 
with  him, — 

"  So  sinks  the  day-star  in  tlie  ocean  bed, 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new  spangled 

ore, 
riames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky." 

But  his  tuneful  companions  who  had  less 
vital  power  have  lain  like  some  ancient  j 
cemetery  or  buried  city,  in  which  antiquaries 
have  been  for  a  long  age  digging  and  search- 
ing for  some  fragment  of  intellectual  treas- 
ure. « 

One  book,  and  that  the  most  read  of  all, 
was  hedged  by  a  sort  of  divinity  which  pro- 
tected it,  so  far  as  that  was  practicable,  from 
the  dilapidating  effects  of  use.    The  Bible 
seems  to  have  been  ever  touched  with  rev- 
erent gentleness,  and,  when  the  sordid  effects 
of  long  handling  had  become  inevitably  con- 
spicuous, to  have  been  generally  removed 
out  of  sight,  and,  as  it  were,  decently  in- 
terred.    Hence  it  is  that,  of  the  old  editions 
of  the  Bible,  the  copies  are  so  comparatively 
numerous   and  in  such  fine  preservation. 
Look  at  those  two  folios  from  the  block 
prints  of  Guttenburg  and  Faust,  running  so 
far  back  into  the  earliest  stage  of  the  art  of 
printing,  that  of  them  is  told  the  legend  of  a 
combination  with  the  Devil,  which  enabled 
one  man  to  write  so  many  copies  identically 
the  same.     See  how  clean  and  spotless  is  the 
paper,  and  how  black,  glossy,  and  distinct 
the  type,  telling  us  how  little  progress  print- 
ing has  made  since  the  days  of  its  inventors, 
in  any  thing  save  the  greater  rapidity  with 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of 
machinery,  it  can  now  be  executed. 

The  reason  of  the  e;^treme  rarity  of  the 
books  printed  by  the  early  English  printers 
is  that,  being  very  amusing,  they  were  used 
up — thumbed  out  of  existence.  Such  were 
Caxton's  book  of  the  Ordre  of  Chyvalry; 
his  Kmjght  of  the  Tower ;  the  Myrour  of  the 
World  ;  and  the  Golden  Legend ;  Cocke  Lor- 
elVs  Vote,  by  De  Worde ;  his  Kalender  of 
Shepherdes,  and  suchlike.  If  any  one  feels 
an  interest  in  the  process  of  exhaustion,  by 
which  s-uch  treasures  were  reduced  to  rarity, 
he  may  easily  witness  it  in  the  debris  of  a 
circulating  library  ;  and  perhaps  he  will  find 
the  phenomenon  in  still  more  vivid  operation 
at  any  book-stall  where  lie  heaps  of  school- 
books,  odd  volumes  of  novels,  and  a  choice 
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of  Watts'  Hymns  and  Pilgrim's  Progresses. 
Here,  too,  it  is  possible  that  the  enlightened 
on-looker  may  catch  sight  of  the  book-hunter 
plying  his  vocation,  much  after  the  manner 
in  which,  in  some  ill-regulated  town,  he  may 
have  beheld  the  chifonniers,  at  early  dawn, 
rummaging   among    the   cinder  heaps  for 
ejected    treasures.      A  ragged    morsel    is 
perhaps   carefully  severed  from  the  heap, 
wrapped  in  paper   to  keep  its  leaves  to- 
gether, and  deposited  in  the  finder's  pocket. 
You  would  perhaps  find  it  difficult  to  recog- 
nize the  fragment,  if  you  should  see  it,  in 
the  brilliancy  of  its  resuscitation.    A  skilled 
and  cautious  workman  has  applied  a  bitu- 
minous solvent  to  its  ragged  edges,  and  lit- 
erally incorporated,  by  a  sort  of  paper-mak- 
ing process,  each  mouldering  page  into  a 
broad  leaf  of  fine  strong  paper,  in  which  the 
print,  according  to  a  simile  used  for  such 
occasions,  seems  like  a  small  rivulet  in  a 
wide  meadow  of  margin.     This  is  termed 
inlaying,  and  is  a  very  lofty  department  in 
the  art  of  binding.     Then  there  is,  besides, 
the   grandeur   of  russia   or  morocco,  with 
gilding,  and  tooling,  and  marbling,  and  per- 
haps a  ribbon  marker,  dangling  out  with  a 
decoration  at  its  end — all  tending,  like  stars, 
and  garters,  and  official  robes,  to  stamp  the 
outer  insignia  of  importance  on  the  book, 
and  to  warn  all  the  world  to  respect  it,  and 
save  it  from  the  risks  to  which  the  common 
herd  of  literature  is  liable. 

We  have  recourse  to  our  old  friend  Monk- 
barns  again  for  a  brilliant  description  of  the 
bibliophile,  as  the  French  politely  call  him, 
in  the  performance  of  the  function  assigned 
to  him  in  the  dispensation  of  things, — re- 
newing our  old  protest  against  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  commercial  part  of  the  transac- 
tion : — 

"  '  Snuffy  Davie  bought  the  Game  ofChesSj 
1474,  the  first  book  ever  printed  in  Eng- 
land, from  a  stall  in  Holland,  for  about  two 
groschen,  or  twopence  of  our  money.  He 
sold  it  to  Osborne  for  twenty  pounds,  and 
as  many  books  as  came  to  twenty  pounds 
more.  Osborne  resold  this  inimitable  wind- 
fall to  Dr.  Askew  for  sixty  guineas.  At  Dr. 
Askew's  sale,'  continued  the  old  gentleman, 
kindling  as  he  spoke,  'this  inestimable 
treasure  blazed  forth  in  its  full  value,  and 
1  was  purchased  by  royalty  itself  for  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  pounds !  Could  a  copy 
now  occur.  Lord  only  knows,'  he  ejaculated. 
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■with  a  deep  sigh  and  lifted-up  hands, — 
*  Lord  only  knows  what  would  be  its  ran- 
som ; — and  yet  it  was  originally  secured,  by 
skill  and  research,  for  the  easy  equivalent  of 
twopence  sterhng.  Happy,  thrice  happy, 
Snufly  Davie ! — and  blessed  were  the  times 
when  thy  industry  could  be  so  rewarded  ! ' " 

In  such  manner  is  it  that  books  are  saved 
from  annihilation,  and  that  their  preservers 
become  the  feeders  of  the  great  collections 
in  which,  after  their  value  is  established, 
they  find  refuge ;  and  herein  it  is  that  the 
class  to  whom  our  notice  is  devoted  performs 
an  inestimable  service  to  literature.  It  is, 
as  you  will  observe,  the  general  ambition  of 
the  class  to  find  value  where  there  seems  to 
be  none,  and  this  develops  a  certain  skill  and 
subtlety,  enabling  the  operator,  in  the  midst 
of  a  heap  of  rubbish,  to  put  his  finger  on 
those  things  which  have  in  them  the  latent 
capacity  to  become  valuable  and  curious. 
The  adept  will  at  once  intuitively  separate 
from  its  friends  the  book  that  either  is  or 
will  become  curious.  There  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  mere  rarity  to  give  it  this 
value,  although  high  authorities  speak  of  the 
paucity  of  copies  as  being  every  thing.  Da- 
vid Clement,  the  illustrious  French  bibliog- 
rapher, who  seems  to  have  anticipated  the 
positive  philosophy  by  an  attempt  to  make 
bibliography,  as  the  Germans  have  named 
it,  one  of  the  exact  sciences,  lays  it  down 
with  authority,  that  "  a  book  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  find  in  the  country  where  it  is  sought 
ought  to  be  called  simply  rare ;  a  book  which 
it  is  difficult  to  find  in  any  country  may  be 
called  very  rare ;  a  book  of  which  there  are 
only  fifty  or  sixty  copies  existing,  or  which 
appears  so  seldom  as  if  there  never  had  been 
more  at  any  time  than  that  number  of  cop- 
ies, ranks  as  extremely  rare ;  and  when  the 
whole  number  of  copies  does  not  exceed  ten, 
this  constitutes  excessive  rarity,  or  rarity  in 
the  highest  degree."  This  has  been  received 
as  a  settled  doctrine  in  bibliography  ;  but  it 
is  utter  pedantry.  Books  may  be  rare  enough 
in  the  real  or  objective  sense  of  the  term,  but 
if  they  are  not  so  in  the  nominal  or  subjec- 
tive sense,  by  being  an  object  of  desire,  their 
rarity  goes  for  nothing.  A  volume  may  be 
unique — may  stand  quite  alone  in  the  world 
— but  whether  it  is  so,  or  one  of  a  numerous 
family,  is  never  known,  for  no  one  has  ever 
desired  to  possess  it,  and  no  one  ever  will. 

But  it  is  a  curious  phenomenon  in  the  old 


book  trade,  that  rarities  do  not  always  re- 
main rare  ;  volumes  seeming  to  multiply 
through  some  cryptogamic  process,  when  we 
know  perfectly  that  no  additional  copies  are 
printed  and  thrown  off.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
rumor  of  scarcity,  and  value,  and  of  a  hunt 
after  them,  draws  them  from  their  hiding- 
places.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  esteem  in 
which  they  were  once  held,  the  Elzevirs  must 
have  been  great  rarities  in  this  country  ;  but 
they  are  now  plentiful  enough — the  heavy 
prices  in  the  British  market  having  no  doubt 
sucked  them  out  of  dingy  repositories  in  Ger- 
many and  Holland — so  tSat,  even  in  this  de- 
partment of  commerce,  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  not  entirely  abrogated.  He  who 
dashes  at  all  the  books  called  rare,  or  even 
very  rare,  by  Clement  and  his  brethren,  will 
be  apt  to  suffer  the  keen  disappointment  of 
finding  that  there  are  many  who  participate 
with  him  in  the  possession  of  the  same  treas- 
ures. In  fact,  let  a  book  but  make  its  ap- 
pearance in  that  author's  BihliotMque  Curi- 
euse,  Historique,  et  Critique^  ou  Catalogue 
Raisonne  de  Livres  difficiles  h  trouver,  or  in 
Graesses'  Tresor  de  Livres  Bares  et  Pr'e- 
cieux — let  it  be  mentioned  as  a  rarity  in 
Eibert's  Allgemeines  Bibliographisches  Lex- 
icon, or  in  De  Burre,  Clement,Osmont,  or  the 
Repertorium  Bibliographicum,  such  procla- 
mation is  immediate  notice  to  many  fortunate 
possessors  who  were  no  more  aware  of  the 
value  of  their  dingy-looking  volumes  than 
Monsieur  Jourdan  knew  himself  to  be  in  the 
habitual  daily  practice  of  talking  prose. 

So  are  we  brought  again  back  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  true  book-hunter  must  not 
be  a  follower  of  any  abstract  external  rules, 
but  must  have  an  inward  sense  and  literary 
taste.  It  is  not  absolutely  that  a  book 
is  rare,  or  that  it  is  run  after,  that  must 
commend  it  to  him,  but  something  in  the 
book  itself.  Hence  the  relics  which  he 
snatches  from  ruin  will  have  some  innate 
merits  to  recommend  them.  They  will  not 
be  of  that  unhappy  kind  which  nobody  has 
desired  to  possess  for  their  own  sake,  and 
nobody  ever  will.  Something  there  will  be 
of  curious,  odd,  out-of-  the-way  information, 
or  of  quaintness  of  imagination,  or  of  char- 
acteristics pervading  some  class,  whether 
a  literary  or  a  polemical, — something,  in 
short,  which  people  desirous  of  information 
will  some  day  or  other  be  anxious  to  read- 
such  are  the  volumes  which  it  is  desirable 
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to  save  from  annihilation,  that  they  may 
find  their  place  at  last  in  some  of  the  great 
magazines  of  the  world's  literary  treasures. 

And  it  will  often  be  more  fortunate  for 
these  great  institutions  if  they  obtain  the 
services  of  the  hunter  himself,  along  with 
his  spoils  of  the  chase.     The  leaders  in  the 
German  wars  often  found  it  an  exceedingly 
sound  policy  to   subsidise   into  their  own 
service  some  captain  of  free   lances,   who 
might  have  been  a  curse  to  all  around  him. 
Your    great     game-preservers     sometimes 
know  the  importance  of  taking  the  most  no- 
torious poacher  in  the  district  into  pay  as  a 
keeper.     So  it  is  sometimes  of  the  nature  of 
the  book-hunter,  if  he  be  of  the  genial  sort, 
and  free  of  some  of  the  more  vicious  pecul- 
iarities of  his  kind,  to  make  an  invaluable 
librarian.     Such  an  arrangement  will  some- 
times  be  found  to     be  like  mercy  twice 
blessed, — it  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him 
that  takes.     The  imprisoned  spirit  probably 
finds  freedom  at  last,  and   those  purchases 
and   accumulations   which,  to   the   private 
purse,  were  profuse  and  culpable  reckless- 
ness, may  become  veritable  duty  ;  while  the 
wary  outlook  and  the  vigilant  observation, 
which  before  were  only  leading  a  poor  victim 
into  temptation,   may  come  forth  as  com- 
mendable   attention    and  zealous  activity. 
Sometimes  mistakes  have  been  made  in  se- 
lections  on  this  principle,  and  a  zeal  has 
been  embarked  which  has  been  found  nei- 
ther to  tend  to  profit  nor  edification  ;  for  we 
have  known,  at  the  head  of  public  libraries, 
men  who  loved  the  books  so  dearly,  as  to 
be  unable  to  endure  the  handling  of  them  by 
the  vulgar  herd  of  readers  and  searchers — 
even  by  those  for  whose  special  aid  and  ser- 
vice they  are  employed.      Those  who  have 
this  morbid  terror  of  the  profanation  of  the 
treasures  committed  to  their  charge  suffer  in 
themselves  the  direst  torments — something 
like   those  of  a  cat   beholding  her  kittens 
tossed  by  a  dog — whenever  their  favorites 
are  handled ;  and  the  excruciating  extent  of 
their  agonies,  when  some  ardent  and  care- 
less student  dashes  right  into  the  heart  of 
some  editio  princeps,  or  tall  copy,  or,  per- 
haps, lays  it  open  with  its  face  on  the  table 
while  he  snatches  another  edition  that  he 
may  collate  a  passage,  is  not  to  be  conceived. 
It    is   then  the   dog  worrying  the  kittens. 
Such   men   will  only   give    satisfaction    in 
great   private  libraries  little  disturbed   by 


their  proprietors,  or  in  monastic  or  other 
corporate  institutions,  where  it  is  the  worthy 
object  of  the  patrons  to  keep  their  collection 
in  fine  condition,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
take  order  that  it  shall  be  of  the  least  possi- 
ble service  to  education  of  literature.  Angelo 
Mai,  the  great  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  who 
made  so  many  valuable  discoveries  himself, 
had  the  character  of  taking  good  care  .that 
no  one  else  should  make  any  within  his 
own  strictly  preserved  hunting-grounds. 

In  the  general  case,  however,  a  bibliophile 
at  the  head  of  a  public  library  is  genial  and 
communicative,  and  has  a  pleasure  in  helping 
the  investigator  through  the  labyrinth  of  its 
stores.     Such  men  feel  their  strength;  and 
the  immense  value  of  the  service  which  the^ 
may  sometimes  perform  by  a  brief  hint  in  the 
right  direction  which  the  inquiry  should  take, 
or  by  handing  down  a  volume,  or  recommend- 
ing the  best  directory  to  all  the  learning  on 
the  matter  in  hand,  has  laid  many  men  of  let- 
ters under  great  obligations  to  them.     The 
most  eminent  type  of  this  class  of  men  was 
Ma^liabecchi,  librarian  to  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  who  could  direct  you  to  any  book 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  with  the  precision 
with  which  the  metropolitan  policeman   di- 
rects you  to  St.  Paul's  or  Piccadilly.     It  is  of 
him  that  the  stories  are  told  of  answers  to  in- 
quiries after  books,  in  these  terms :     "  There 
is  but  one  copy  of  that  book  in  the  world.     It 
is  in  the  Grand  Signior's  library  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  is  the  seventh  book  in  the  second 
sluilf  on  the  right  hand  as  you  go  in."     His 
faculties  were,  like  those  of  all  great  men, 
self-born  and  self-trained.     So  little  was  the 
impoverished  soil  in  which  he  passed  his  in- 
fancy congenial  to  his  pursuits  in  after-life, 
that  it  was  not  within  the  parental  intentions 
to  teach  him  to  read,  and  his  earliest  exertions 
were  in  the  shop  of  a  green-groeer.     Had  his 
genius  run  on  natural  science,  he  might  have 
fed  it  here,  but  it  was  his  felicity  and  his  for- 
tune to  be  transferred  to  the  shop  of  a  patron- 
izinjr  bookseller.      Here    he    drank    in   an 
education  such  as  no  academic  forcing  machin- 
ery could  ever  infuse.     He  devoured  books, 
and  the  printed  leaves  became  as  necessary 
to  his  existence  as  the  cabbage-leaves  to  the 
caterpillars  which  at  times  made   their  not 
welcome  appearance  in  the  abjured  green- 
grocery.    Like  these  verdant  reptiles,  too,  he 
became  assimilated  to  the  food  he  fed  on,  in- 
somuch that  he  was  in  a  manner  hot-pressed, 
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bound,  marble-topped,  lettered,  and  shelved. 
He  could  bear  notiilng  but  books  around  him, 
and  would  allow  no  space  for  aught  else  ;  his 
furniture,  according  to  repute,  being  limited 
to  two  chairs,  the  second  of  which  was  admit- 
ted in  order  that  the  two  together  might  serve 
as  a  bed. 

Another  enthusiast  of  the  same  kind  was 
Adrien  Baillet,  the  author,  or,  more  properly- 
speaking,  the  compiler,  of  the  Jugemens  des 
Savans,  containing  generally  a  portrait  from 
which  his  calm  scholarly  countenance  looks 
genially  forth,  with  this  appropriate  motto, 
"  Dans  une  douce  solitude,  h  I'abri  du  men- 
songe  et  de  la  vanite  j'adoptai  la  critique,  et 
j'en  fis  mon  etude  pour  decouvrir  la  verite." 
Him  struggling  with  poverty,  aggravated  with 
a  thirst  for  books,  did  Lamoignon  the  elder 
place  at  the  head  of  his  library,  thus  at  once 
pasturing  him  in  clover.  When  the  patron 
told  his  friend,  Hermant,  of  his  desire  to  find 
a  librarian  possessed  of  certain  fabulous  qual- 
ifications for  the  duty,  his  correspondent  said, 
"I  will  bring  the  very  man  to  you;"  and 
Baillet,  a  poor,  frail,  attenuated,  diseased 
scholar,  was  produced.  His  kind  patron  fed 
him  up,  so  far  as  a  man  who  could  not  tear 
himself  from  his  books,  unless  when  nature 
became  entirely  exhausted,  could  be  fed  up. 
The  statesman  and  his  librarian  were  the 
closest  of  friends ;  and  on  the  elder  Lamoig- 
non's  death,  the  son,  still  more  distinguished, 
looked  up  to  Baillet  as  a  father  and  instructor. 

Men  of  this  stamp  are  generally  endowed 
with  deep  and  solid  learning.  For  any  one, 
indeed,  to  take  the  command  of  a  great  pub- 
lic library,  without  large  accomplishments, 
especially  in  the  languages,  is  to  put  himself 
in  precisely  the  position  where  ignorance,  su- 
perficiality, and  quackery  are  subjected  to  the 
most  potent  tests,  and  are  certain  of  detec- 
tion. The  number  of  librarians  who  have 
united  great  learning  to  a  love  of  books,  is  the 
best  practical  answer  to  all  sneers  about  the 
two  being  incompatible.  Nor,  while  we  count 
among  us  such  names  as  Pannizi,  Laing, 
Birch,  Halket,  Bandelo,  and  Tod,  is  the  race 
of  learned  librarians  likely  to  decay. 

It  will  be  worth  while  for  the  patrons  of 
public  libraries,  even  in  appointments  to 
small  offices,  to  have  an  eye  on  bookish  men 
for  filling  them.  One  librarian  difi'ers  greatly 
from  another,  and  on  this  difference  will 
often  depend  the  entire  utility  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  the  question  whether  it  is  worth 


keeping  it  open  or  closing  its  door.  Of  this 
class  of  workmen  it  may  be  said  quite  as 
aptly  as  of  the  poet,  Nascitur,  nonjit.  The 
usual  testimonies  to  qualification — steadi- 
ness, sobriety,  civility,  intelligence,  etc., — 
may  all  be  up  to  the  mark  that  will  consti- 
tute a  firstrate  bookkeeper  in  the  mercan- 
tile sense  of  the  term,  while  they  are  united 
in  a  yery  dreary  and  hopeless  keeper  of 
books.  Such  a  person  ought  to  go  to  his 
task  with  something  totally  diSerent  from 
the  impulses  which  induce  a  man  to  sort  dry 
goods  or  make  up  invoices,  and  enable  him 
to  do  so  with  perfect  success.  In  short,  your 
librarian  would  need  to  be  in  some  way 
touched  with  the  malady  which  has  been  the 
object  of  these  desultory  remarks. 

Perhaps  this  may  afford  a  hint  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.  We  are  not  aware 
that  they  have  yet  set  forth  the  qualifications 
of  the  librarian  with  the  same  judicious  and 
practical  success  with  which  they  have 
pointed  out  the  peculiar  departments  of 
learning  suitable  to  the  tide-waiter  and  the 
letter-carrier.  They  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  adopt  the  precedent  they  have  so  success- 
fully followed  in  other  cases— to  find  the 
most  famous  book  connected  with  the  de- 
partment, and  make  a  judicious  selection 
from  its  index.  Thus  may  the  examination 
sheets,  which  are  to  make  perfectly  capable 
public  servants,  be  enriched  by  such  terms 
as  the  following:  Abridgement,  Alcoran, 
Aldus,  Alexandrian  Library,  Annals,  Back- 
title,  Ballad,  Bestiarium,  Bibliography, 
Binding,  Black-letter,  Block-book,  Boards, 
Breeches,  Bible,  British  Museum,  Broadside, 
and  so  forth ;  nor  omitting,  in  their  proper 
order,  calf,  cut  copy,  gilt  top,  morocco,  tool- 
ing, and  Turkey.  The  technology — or,  as 
the  profane  will  perhaps  insist  in  terming  it, 
the  slang  or  jargon — having  been  officially 
sketched,  may  be  remitted  to  an  adept  to 
revise  and  report ;  and  then  the  thing  is  com- 
pleted, and  a  department  of  the  public  ser- 
vice is  insured  against  incompetency,  idle- 
ness, and  dishonesty  for  all  time  to  come. 

Thus  would  the  propensity  which  hereto- 
fore has  been  a  laughing  stock  and  a  scorn 
be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  qualification 
for  public  office.  Should  this  fortunate  re- 
sult, however,  not  be  achieved — should  mat- 
ters take,  as  they  more  probably  will,  the 
totally  opposite  direction,  and  the  biblio- 
maniac   book-fancier,    book-hunter,  biblio- 
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phile,  or  by  whatever  name  you  choose  to 
call  him,  be  subjected  to  the  special  atten- 
tion of  those  wise  men  who  so  disinterest- 
edly propose  to  take  all  their  more  erring 
brethren  in  charge,  and  subject  them  to  the 
treatment  suitable  to  their  unhappy  condi- 
tion— then  shall  we  put  in  these,  our  ram- 
bling remarks,  as  a  plea  for  gentleness  and 
leniency  towards  the  special  class  of  patients 


of  which  we  have  been  discoursing,  hoping 
that  their  rigid  custodiers  will  at  least  ad- 
mit that  their  malady  is  in  itself  compara- 
tively harmless,  and  that,  however  improper 
it  may  be  to  permit  any  set  of  human  be- 
ings to  depart  from  the  line  which  philosophy 
and  physiology  and  other  ologies  have  laid 
down,  yet  this'  particular  kind  of  aberration 
has  the  palliative  quality  of  being  attended 
with  beneficial  results. 


FOREWARNED  IS  DISARMED. 
A  Coo  from  a  Dove. 

Oh  !  don't  be  afraid 

Tliat  the  French  will  invade 
This  land  without  any  occasion ; 

Give  them  all  their  own  way. 

And  I  make  bold  to  say 
They  will  ne'er  trouble  us  with  invasion. 

Supreme  on  the  seas, 

They  will  do  what  they  please, 
And  therefore  'tis  clear  our  right  course  is, 

If  we  would  have  peace, 

To  let  thera  increase 
Their  fleet,  and  cut  down  all  our  forces. 

— Punch. 


A  FEW  Scratches  on  Paper. — Every  thing 
in  Japan,  if  we  are  to  believe  one  fractional  part 
of  what  travellers  tell  us,  appears  to  be  made  of 
paper,  from  a  pocket-handkerchief  down  to  a 
dog-kennel.  The  very  banks  may,  for  what  we 
know,  be  built  of  paper,  as  many  a  discount,  or 
bubble-bank  is  with  us.  If  a  conflagration  once 
broke  out,  spreading  from  house  to  house,  and 
running  on  from  one  hedge  to  anotiicr  (for  we 
are  informed  that  the  hedges  even  are  cut  out  of 
colored  paper,  and  so  wonderfully  imitated,  as 
actually  to  deceive  the  Japan  sparrows),  and  so 
communicating  gradually  from  village  to  village, 
the  mischief  might  in  time  extend  over  the  en- 
tire kingdom,  which,  the  sooner  it  is  steeped  in 
a  solution  of  alum,  the  better  it  will  be  for  its 
safety. 

There  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  whole  place 
once  ignited  would  burn  "  like  a  house  on  tire." 
It  is  questionable  even  whether  the  inhabitants 
would  escape,  for  with  so  much  paper  all  over 
the  place,  there  is  no  gainsaying  whether  the 
Japanese  themselves  may  not  all  be  men  of  let- 
ters, and  if  so,  they  would  perish  not  less  easily 
than  the  contents  of  a  waste-paper  basket.  It 
may  be  from  paper  entering  thus  largely  into 
all  departments,  that  Japan  itself  has  for  cen- 
turies past  remained  so  stationary. — Punch. 


Remedy  for  the  Curculio. — A  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  England  Farmer  gives  the 
following  directions : — 

"  I  have  found  that  a  wash  made  of  a  piece  of 
quicklime  the  size  of  a  quart  measure,  put  to  a 
half-barrel  of  water,  stand  two  days,  and  then 
well  stirred,  is  a  sure  protection  for  the  plum 
from  the  attacks  of  the  curculio.  It  should  bo 
applied  very  soon  after  the  blossoms  fall,  and 
repeated  as'  often  as  once  a  week  or  ten  days, 
until  the  fruit  is  fully  grown.  Widi  a  common 
garden  syringe  a  good-sized  tree  may  be  com- 
pletely covered  with  the  wash  in  a  few  mo- 
ments ;  I  believe  the  failure  of  this  remedy  will 
be  owing  only  to  its  imperfect  application,  or  to 
the  solution  being  made  too  weak  to  be  distaste- 
ful to  insects.  I  raised  a  fine  corp  of  Blue  Gages 
last  season  on  a  tree  which  has  been  stripped  of 
its  fruit  every  summer  for  several  years.  I  be- 
lieve the  frequent  use  of  this  wasii  promotes  the 
health  and  vigor  of  the  tree. 


Fanning  the  Flame. — On  the  Boulevards 
(according  to  Mr.  Keller)  they  have  been  selling 
fans  with  the  five  portraits  of  the  Emperor,  the 
Empress,  the  Prince-Imperial,  Victor  Emman- 
uel, and  Garibaldi.  The  omission  of  one  fancy 
portrait  certainly  surprises  us  in  such  a  place, 
and  that  is,  that  of  the  Italian  General  Fan-ti. 
This  sixth  portrait  would  have  appropriately 
completed  the  series  of  Portraits  de  Fanti-sies. — 
Punch. 


The  Amsterdam  correspondent  of  the  Paris 
Moniteur  writes  that  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber there  will  be,  at  the  former  place,  an  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  all  articles  used  in  the 
fishing  business,  such  as  models  of  fishing-boats, 
tackle,  rigging,  nets,  machines,  clothing,  water- 
casks,  and  substances  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  fish.  Scotland,  on  her  part,  has  prom- 
ised to  send  a  hundred  nets  suitable  for  the 
herring  fishery. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
LADIES'  SOCIETY. 
There  are  some  ladies  who  are  beginning 
to  complain,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  that 
the  society  of  women  is  less  prized  by  Eng- 
lishmen of  educatiKDn  and  position  than  it 
used  to  be.  As  no  ladies  would  venture  to 
make  this  complaint  who  feared  the  obvious 
retort  that  probably  those  only  grumbled 
who  had  ceased  to  be  attractive,  we  may  get 
rid  at  once  of  that  easy  mode  of  shelving 
what  is,  if  well  founded,  a  legitimate  cause 
of  regret.  "Women  who  know  that  they 
themselves  please,  and  have  pleased,  and 
will  please  to  the  end  of  their  days,  alone 
dare  to  challenge  criticism  by  making  gen- 
eral remarks  of  this  kind.  "Whether  the  as- 
sertion is  true  or  untrue  is  exceedingly  hard 
to  say  ;  but  perhaps  most  persons  would  al- 
low that  there  is  at  least  enough  to  give  it 
color.  There  are  some  obvious  facts  which 
tend  to  make  it  probable.  Ladies  say  that 
the  real  cause  of  the  change  lies  in  the  al- 
tered habits  of  men.  In  the  first  place,  clubs 
supply  a  society  where  every  luxury  is  placed 
at  the  command  of  persons  of  moderate  for- 
tune, where  friends  are  to  be  found  day  and 
night,  and  where  men  not  only  have  gilded 
drawing-rooms  to  go  to,  and  crimson  satin 
to  recline  on,  but  may  put  their  boots  freely 
where  they  like,  and  can  growl  if  any  one 
ventures  to  address  them  when  they  wish  to 
be  undisturbed.  In  the  next  place,  smoking 
has  greatly  increased ;  and  young  men  es- 
pecially break  up  the  domestic  circle  and 
quit  their  sisters  and  cousins  in  order  to  re- 
tire to  a  pipe.  Keen-eyed  mothers  notice  a 
peculiar  nudge  and  a  faint  motion  of  the  eye, 
which  their  experience  informs  them  is  the 
signal  by  which  one  young  smoker  intimates 
to  another  that  a  decent  excuse  must  be 
found  as  soon  as  possible  for  sliding  off  to 
the  den  sacred  to  tobacco.  That  clubs  and 
the  Virginian  weed  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
make  men  less  anxious  for  home,  and  less 
anxious,  when  at  home,  to  stay  with  their 
female  relations,  is,  we  think,  highly  proba- 
ble. That  they  operate  to  a  great  extent  in 
these  directions,  or  that  many  men  are  per- 
manently affected  by  them,  is  much  more 
uncertain.  The  kind  of  man  who  really  cares 
for  a  club  is  seldom  a  man  who  would,  in 
any  generation,  have  had  a  great  taste  for 
female  society.  In  every  period  of  history 
there  have  been  selfish  old   bachelors,  and 


wise  old  bachelors,  and  good  livers,  and  men 
who  like  to  alternate  work  with  unobtrusive 
ease  and  comfort.  Then,  again,  if  young 
men  smoke  now-a-days,  at  least  they  do  not 
drink  ;  and  if  they  quit  the  society  of  ladies 
rather  sooner  than  they  ought,  they  know 
what  they  are  saying  while  they  stay.  There 
must,  therefore,  be  other  reasons  on  which 
the  complaint  is  grounded,  if  it  is  warranted, 
although  these  causes  may  contribute  in 
some  degree  to  produce  the  result  attached 
to  them. 

There  is  a  cause  on  the  side  of  the  ladies 
which  is,  we  submit,  quite  as  powerful  as 
clubs  or  smoking.  And  that  is  the  imita- 
tion of  men  to  which  women  attach  so  much 
value.  They  copy  the  language,  the  senti- 
ments, and  the  habits  of  men  as  far  as  they 
are  able.  Even  in  the  mouths  of  girls  ex- 
pressions are  now  heard  which  we  do  not  be- 
lieve their  mothers  would  have  dreamed  of 
using  at  the  same  age.  They  do  not  exactly 
swear,  but  they  run  near  it.  There  is  a  story 
of  a  Highland  gamekeeper  who  went  fishing 
with  one  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  the 
house.  This  young  sportsman  had  the  luck 
to  hook  a  very  nice  salmon  in  a  very  nice 
pool.  The  fish  was  game,  and  so  was  the 
fisherman,  and  they  had  a  neat  little  tussle 
which  ended  in  the  salmon  getting  off.  The 
disappointed  angler  expressed  his  disappoint- 
ment in  a  burst  of  maledictions  that  came 
from  the  bottom  of  his  young  heart.  In  the 
evening  the  gamekeeper  recounted  the  his- 
tory of  the  salmon  to  a  friend  of  the  angler. 
The  friend,  picturing  the  scene  to  himself, 
and  contemplating  the  probable  result,  asked 
whether  Mr.  Arthur  didn't  swear  a  little 
when  the  fish  broke  away.  The  gamekeeper 
quietly  replied,  "  "Well,  sir,  he  was  just  aim- 
ing at  it."  "With  such  admirable  reserve  and 
moderation  did  he  hint  at  the  terrific  out- 
burst of  his  young  master.  In  the  same  way, 
and  with  a  more  literal  accuracy,  it  might  be 
said  that  young  ladies  are  "just  aiming  "  at 
men's  conversation.  Every  thing  is  "  awfully 
jolly,"  or  "  no  end  swell,"  or  "  a  deuced 
bore."  "Very  likely  this  is  exceedingly  harm- 
less. They  may  be  very  good  girls,  just  as 
a  man  who  aims  at  a  Scotch  oath  or  two  in 
the  crisis  of  a  lost  salmon  may  be  a  very 
good  fellow.  But,  however  defensible  such 
language  may  be,  very  few  men  think  it  at- 
tractive. Men  do  not  want  women  to  talk 
as  they  themselves  do,  but  to  keep  up  the 
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standard  of  elegance,  propriety,  and  purity. 
Fast  girls,  apart  from  their  more  or  less  of 
good  looks,  are  to  men  only  like  feebler  men, 
and  the  sooner  they  get  this  into  their  silly 
little  heads  the  better  for  them  and  society. 
A  "woman  can  never,  or  very  seldom,  answer 
the  purposes  of  a  male  companion  to  a  man. 
It  is  in  vain  that  she  talks  slang,  and  is 
knowing  about  horses,  and  dallies  with  a 
cigarette,  and  lets  the  conversation  turn  on 
doubtful  characters.  Men  can  always  beat 
her  at  this  kind  of  game.  And  even  when  a 
lady  is  far  too  right-minded  and  well-con- 
ducted to  go  into  these  excesses  of  heedless 
immodesty,  yet  if  she  in  any  way  talks  or 
acts  like  a  man,  she  so  far  repels  men.  Un- 
less w'omen  offer  in  their  society  something 
different  from  that  which  men  have  without 
them,  why  should  they  expect  that  men  will 
stay  with  them  ? 

But  there  is  a  much  more  powerful  reason 
than  clubs,  or  smoking,  or  slang  talk  from  fe- 
male lips,  for  this  indifference  to  ladies'  soci- 
ety. The  great,  general,  and  increasing  love 
of  pleasure  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  separation 
of  the  sexes.  Everybody  is  not  only  prepared 
to  seek  and  to  have  the  greatest  amount  of 
amusement,  but  gets  it.  A  thousand  things 
combine  to  spread  our  taste  for  pleasure. 
The  prosperity  of  the  country  and  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  civihzed  world  makes  the 
command  of  the  means  of  pleasure  tenfold 
w'hat  it  used  to  be.  Railways  bring  together 
numbers  of  persons  in  the  same  spot,  and  give 
us  the  tastes  of  other  countries  in  addition  to 
those  of  our  own.  We  work  harder,  and 
have  a  thirst  for  increased  recreation  to  re- 
ward us.  Men  have  got  into  the  habit  of  go- 
ing where  it  is  pleasantcst  to  go,  and  it 
unfortunately  happens  that  parties  where  la- 
dies are  present  are  generally  so  constructed 
that  there  is  little  positive  pleasure,  and  often 
much  positive  pain,  in  attending  them,  whereas 
parties  where  men  alone  are  present  are  gen- 
erally lively  and  successful.  Of  course,  all 
heavy  dinners  of  a  public  or  semi-public  kind 
are  not  to  be  reckoned  among  men's  parties. 
But  when  friends  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
dining  or  passing  the  evening  together,  the 
party  is  generally  pleasanter  without  ladies. 
Why  is  this  ?  In  the  first  place,  there  is  very 
much  more  comfort ;  and  secondly,  men  take 
more  trouble  to  get  together  a  suitable  set, 
and  to  have  a  convenient  number.  When 
women  complain  that  ladles'  society  is  not  so 


much  valued  as  it  ought  to  be,  let  them  think 
of  what,  according  to  the  present  fashion,  is 
offered  to  men  at  parties  where  there  are  la- 
dies too.  The  dinner  is  very  often  one  in 
Avhich  the  object  of  the  host  and  hostess  is  to 
see  the  greatest  number  of  their  acquaint- 
ances. The  meal  itself  is  cut  after  the  very 
straitest  pattern,  and  is  exactly  like  the  last 
ten  dinners  which  the  diner-out  has  eaten. 
He  is  wedged  between  two  solid  blocks  of 
crinoline,  which  spread  over  him  and  eclipse 
him.  As  he  feebly  puts  out  his  arms  through 
the  maze,  like  an  insect  protruding  its  anten- 
nae, he  is  in  constant  fear  least  he  should 
damage  the  fabrics  near  him,  or  fail  in  con- 
veying to  his  mouth  the  precarious  morsels 
which  he  cuts  off  by  a  series  of  happy  shots 
with  his  knife  and  fork.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  these  masses  of  handsome  clothing  have 
any  thing  to  say,  or  will  accept  any  remark, 
except  on  a  cut-and-dried  subject  like  the 
opera  or  the  exhibition,  without  giving  it  to 
be  underetood  that  their  answers  are  to  be 
taken  without  prejudice.  When  men  dine 
together,  they  make  up  a  party  of  six  or 
eight ;  they  take  care,  if  they  have  any  sense, 
that  the  dishes  are  few,  but  all  eatable,  and 
that  the  wine  is  plentiful,  good,  and  in  the  right 
order.  They  say  what  they  think  and  what 
they  like.  They  have  plenty  of  room,  they 
are  comfortable,  they  are  companionable. 
Let  ladies  look  on  this  picture  and  on  that. 
It  Is  not  quite  Hyperion  to  a  satyr ;  but  It  is 
Hyperion  to  a  good-looking  barber's  dummy. 
Evening  gatherings  are  still  more  against 
the  ladies.  Balls  apart — and  they  only  con- 
cern dancing-men — the  evening  amusements 
of  private  life  are  terribly  dull.  This  is  not 
anybody's  fault.  Hundreds  of  hot  people 
put  into  a  big  room,  without  any  object  in 
meeting,  with  nothing  to  say  to  each  other, 
and  only  one  wild  wish  boiling  up  in  their 
hearts — the  burning  feverish  desire  to  be 
anywhere  else  and  to  get  the  thing  over — 
are  not  likely  to  contribute  much  to  each 
other's  happiness.  The  evening  gatherings 
of  men  are  rather  different.  In  a  large  airy 
room,  ten,  or  twenty,  or  thirty  men  drop  in 
at  any  hour  they  like,  light  a  cigar,  mix  a 
little  spirits  with  their  iced  water  if  so  dis- 
posed, and  fall  at  once  into  a  desultory,  but 
still  easy  and  continuous  conversation.  If 
it  is  pretty  lively,  they  stay ;  if  it  is  dull, 
they  slope  off.  They  sit  or  stand  in  the 
easiest  positions,  see  the  newest  lion,  hear 
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the  newest  story,  drop  into  a  chat  with  one 
acquaintance  after  another,  and  have  no 
guide  to  staying  or  going  but  their  own 
sense  of  entertainment.  In  Utopia,  possi- 
bly, the  human  mind  may  be  so  well  regu- 
lated, and  the  male  mind  may  be  so  deeply 
impressed  with  the  advantages  of  female  so- 
ciety, that  men  may  prefer  to  an  evening 
gathering  of  this  sort  the  heat,  the  crush, 
the  whirl  of  an  At  Home.  But  in  London, 
and  in  the  present  corrupt  state  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  the  At  Home  has  no  chance. 
This  is  not  saying  that  men  dislike  or  despise 
female  society,  but  that  they  cling  to  what 
pleases  them,  and  the  arrangements  of  so- 
ciety are  such  that  the  pleasure  is  greatest 
where  the  women  are  not.  That  men's  din- 
ners and  men's  evenings  are  so  much  pleas- 
anter  may  depend,  not  on  the  absence  of 
women,  but  on  the  superior  art  with  which 
men,  knowing  clearly  what  they  want,  set 
themselves  to  get  it. 

Society  is  on  so  large  a  scale  now,  and 
every  one  with  any  thing  like  an  establish- 
ment has  necessarily  so  large  an  acquaint- 
ance to  whom  it  is  necessary  to  render  some 
kind  of  civility,  that  large  miscellaneous 
gatherings  must  go  on,  although  they  give 
so  much  trouble  and  so  little  pleasure  to 
every  one.  But  that  ladies  cannot  give  par- 
ties of  a  private  and  sociable  kind,  where 
the  pleasure  shall  be  as  great  or  greater  than 
that  felt  at  men's  parties,  need  not  be  be- 
lieved until  the  experiment  is  fairly  tried. 
Why  do  men's  parties  succeed?  Because 
they  are  small,  in  cool  rooms,  with  the  right 
quantities  of  the  right  things,  and  because 
comfort  is  .studied.  Why  are  the  parties  at 
which  ladies  are  present  so  little  cared  for  ? 
Because  the  people  are  not  assorted,  because 
the  dishes  are  absurdly  numerous  and  with- 
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f/ut  invention,  because  the  wine  is  generally 
handed  in  a  thoroughly  wrong  way,  because 
the  dresses  of  the  women  choke  up  the  table, 
because  every  thing  is  hot,  stale,  and  formal. 
Among  other  little  things,  the  absurd  custom 
of  the  ladies  leaving  the  dining-room  first 
deserves  to  be  noticed.  The  only  use  of  it 
is  to  enable  men  to  consume  an  amount  of 
dessert  that  they  are  ashamed  to  consume  in 
the  presence  of  women.  But  it  throws  a 
great  constraint  and  gloom  on  a  party,  and 
when  the  assembly  is  once  more  collected, 
it  is  so  distributed  as  to  prevent  conversa- 
tion. The  ladies  are  all  collected,  like  a 
group  of  Egyptian  idols,  in  a  solemn  circle, 
behind  which  the  men  stand,  until  at  last  a 
victim  is  selected  to  give  that  signal  for  con- 
versation which  is  called  "  a  little  music.'* 
It  may  be  remarked  that  English  people 
scarcely  ever  seem  to  converse  wath  any  thing 
like  freedom  unless  under  cover  of  the  piano. 
Sometimes,  if  the  furniture  permits  an  ap- 
proach, one  of  the  Egyptian  idols  will  thaw 
a  little  so  long  as  her  sociability  is  screened 
by  a  brilliant  burst  of  sound.  The  thanks 
which  remind  the  performer  that  she  has 
done  her  duty,  and  that  some  one  else  is  to 
be  turned  on  to  supply  the  requisite  volume 
of  music-power,  generally  bring  to  a  simul- 
taneous end  the  conversation  she  has  cre- 
ated. This  is  not  to  be  called  ladies'  soci- 
ety. Excepting  among  intimate  friends, 
there  is  nothing  that  deserves  to  be  called 
ladies'  society  in  London.  When  there  is 
such  a  society,  we  shall  see  whether  it  is  notj 
far  too  attractive  for  clubs  or  smoking  U 
prevail  against  it.  Where  there  really  is 
something  like  ladies'  society,  as  there 
in  large  country-houses  or  among  friendlyl 
neighbors  in  the  country,  no  one  can  sayj 
that  the  society  of  women  is  not  keenly  rel-j 
ished. 


At  a  special  meeting  of  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society  on  Tuesday  evening,  Major 
Sprague,  of  the  United  States  Army,  late  a 
prisoner  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  at  pres- 
ent on  parole,  delivered  a  most  interesting  ad- 
dress. His  subject  related  particularly  to  the 
treason  of  Texas,  and  the  conduct  of  the  state 


authorities  towards  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  army  thereof.  The  major  gave  an  in- 
teresting sketch  of  the  positions  of  the  different 
forts  and  frontier  posts,  and  of  army  life  in  the 
South-west,  and  described  some  of  the  high- 
handed and  outrageous  proceedings  of  the  reb- 
els. 
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From  The  Comhill  Magazine. 
BLUE  WATER. 
Let  not  the  reader  whose  maritime  excur- 
sions have  hitherto  been  limited  to  coasting 
trips,  conveying  him  from  one  part  of  Europe 
to  another,  presume  to  imagine  that  he  has 
ever  seen  "  blue  water."  He  may,  indeed, 
have  feasted  his  eyes  on  the  beauties  of  Med- 
iterranean scenery  under  the  glories  of  an 
Italian  sky  and  sun ;  he  may  have  visited  an 
ice  cavern  on  a  clear,  bright  day  and  enjoyed 
the  magical  effects  of  light  passing  through 
pure  water  in  a  solid  state;  he  may  even 
have  entered  the  renowned  "  cool  grot "  near 
Naples,  into  which  no  light  whatever  enters 
but  that  reflected  from  white  sands  through 
a  great  depth  of  water.  In  any  or  all  of 
these  he  may  have  been  made  aware  that 
the  term  blue  was  fitly  applied  to  water,  but 
he  has  still  to  learn  by  experience  that  from 
the  vast,  and  till  lately  unfathomed,  depths 
of  ocean  is  reflected  in  calm  weather  a  tint  so 
blue,  so  pure,  and  so  beautiful,  that  no 
other  can  bear  comparison  with  it.  It  is  a 
color  only  obtained  from  water  so  deep  as 
to  be,  in  the  ordinary  language  of  mari- 
ners, unfathomable.  Like  many  other  things 
known  to  be  difficult,  and  supposed  to  be 
impossible,  the  sounding  of  these  great 
ocean  depths  was  found  manageable  enough 
*%s  soon  as  it  became  practically  important 
that  the  form  and  nature  of  the  ocean  floor 
should  be  determined,  and  now  it  is  merely 
a  question  of  time  and  money  as  to  when 
we  shall  be  informed  of  all  that  is  required 
in  this  curious  investigation. 

And  yet  it  is  no  trifling  matter,  and  at- 
tended by  no  ordinary  difiiculties,  this  rak- 
ing up  of  all  the  mysteries  that  appertain  to 
Neptune's  great  storehouse.  The  mere  me- 
chanical difficulties  are  enormous.  It  seems, 
no  doubt,  easy  enough  to  reach  the  bottom 
of  water,  and  a  cannon-ball  dropped  from 
the  surface  would  not  be  very  long  in  arriv- 
ing there,  whatever  the  depth  may  be  ;  but 
if  this  cannon-ball  is  suspended  from  a  line, 
the  case  is  different.  Unless  the  weight  is 
very  heavy,  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
line,  the  friction  of  the  line  passing  through 
the  water  causes  the  descent  to  be  compara- 
tively slow;  and  as,  during  the  whole  time, 
the  line  is  also  acted  on  by  any  currents  of 
water  that  exist,  whether  near  or  far  below 
the  surface,  it  may  happen  that,  instead  of 
sinking  straight  down  to  the  bottom,  the 


line  may  make  a  series  of  curves  or  zigzags, 
and  perhaps  not  reach  the  bottom  at  all. 
Thus,  in  some  cases,  fifty  thousand  feet  of 
line  (nearly  ten  miles)  have  been  run  out 
without  proof  of  bottom ;  not  that  the  depth 
was  any  thing  like  this  amount,  but  simply 
that  the  weight  was  quite  insufficient  to  re- 
sist the  action  of  the  water  on  the  surface 
of  the  line  that  held  it. 

Even,  however,  if  the  weight  does  really 
reach  the  bottom,  and  we  know  that  it  does 
so,  by  the  strain  being  relieved,  we  cannot 
be  sure  that  the  quantity  of  line  out  is  not 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  depth.  Unless,  then, 
there  was  some  better  proof  than  the  stop- 
page of  the  steady  pull  downwards  on  the 
line,  but  little  value  could  be  attributed  to  a 
deep  sounding,  and  the  better  proof  was  by 
no  means  easy  to  discover.  In  default  of 
more  sure  indications  a  careful  calculation 
was  made  as  to  the  time  needed  to  sink  the 
line  each  additional  hundred  fathoms  below 
a  certain  depth  ;  but  this  was  at  best  a-vague 
and  unsatisfactory  method.  One  ingenious 
person  sunk  a  shell  contrived  to  explode 
when  it  struck  the  bottom,  but  no  returning 
sound  reached  the  surface  through  the  miles 
of  water  that  intervened.  Others  invented 
ingenious  apparatus  to  determine  the  depth, 
involving  either  a  self-registration  of  the 
compression  of  the  air,  or  marking  the  num- 
ber of  turns  of  a  screw  propeller  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  resistance  of  the  water  to  the 
descent  of  the  instrument.  But  then  came 
another  difficulty.  The  bottom  might  be 
reached,  but  the  apparatus  sunk  down  could 
not  be  lifted  up  again.  Even  to  lift  an  or- 
dinary line  sunk  to  a  moderate  depth  (say  a 
thousand  fathoms)  the  strain  is  enormous, 
and  if  any  obstacle  is  present,  such  as  an  in- 
strument attached  to  the  bottom,  the  friction 
soon  becomes  too  great  for  any  strength  of 
line  to  overcome. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  merely  to  deter- 
mine the  depth  of  the  sea  in  blue  water  is  a 
serious  and  troublesome  investigation  ;  and, 
indeed,  some  of  the  difficulties  have  only 
lately  been  completely  overcome.  But  it  is 
not  only  required  that  we  should  find  out  the 
depth  of  water.  To  know  any  thing  of  the 
ocean  floor  we  must  also  be  able  to  bring  to 
the  light  of  day  and  examine  with  our  own 
eyes  the  material  buried  in  the  deep  gloom 
of  those  vast  abysses,  through  which  but  few 
of  the  sun's  rays  can  penetrate  even  under  the 
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most  favorable  conditions.  Certainly,  dur- 
ing a  great  part  of  every  twenty-four  hours 
in  all  temperate  latitudes  the  quantity  of 
light  transmitted  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
must  be  so  small  as  to  be  quite  unappreci- 
able  by  our  vision ;  and  as  light  is,  as  far 
as  we  know,  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
life,  it  was  long  assumed  that  eternal  death 
reigned  over  those  wide-spread  surfaces,  and 
that  the  only  indications  of  life  that  could  be 
expected  must  consist  of  skeletons  of  such 
marine  animals  as  might  perchance  have 
reached  the  bottom  from  above.  There  might 
seem  also  to  be  another  reason  why  death 
should  reign  supreme  in  these  regions,  in  the 
fact  that  a  fresh  supply  of  oxygen  is  needed 
to  replace  that  consumed  by  all  animals  in 
one  way  or  other,  and  the  certainty  that 
such  replacement  can  only  take  place  through 
the  whole  body  of  the  water  above. 

The  phenomena  of  blue  water  are,  how- 
ever, not  governed  by  our  ideas  of  what  is 
likely  to  occur  under  assumed  circumstances, 
observation  and  experiment  have  shown  that 
with  the  instruments  now  in  use,  the  depth 
of  any  required  part  of  the  ocean  is  readily 
obtainable  within  narrow  limits  of  error,  dur- 
ing all  weathers,  and  even  in  disturbed  seas, 
without  any  extraordinary  difficulty.  In 
spite  of  the  vast  pressure  of  the  column  of 
■water  above,  the  small  supply  of  light  that 
can  reach  the  bottom,  and  the  slow  replace- 
ment of  oxygen  at  their  depths,  it  is  also 
certain  that  animals  of  various  kinds  live  and 
flourish  there ;  and  we  now  know  that  these 
animals  are  wonderfully  like  those  that  else- 
where occupy  shallow  water,  and  that  they 
are  capable  of  being  transported  in  a  living 
state  to  the  surface. 

An  account  of  the  successive  improve- 
ments in  the  sounding  process  by  which  these 
conclusions  have  been  attained,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties overcome,  can  hardly  fail  to  possess 
interest  at  a  moment  when  we  have  just  re- 
ceived a  fresh  instalment  of  information  on 
the  subject,  and  when  our  great  arctic  nav- 
igator, Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock,  assisted  by  a 
worthy  staff  of  officers,  and  a  naturalist  well 
fitted  for  his  work,  have  added  to  their  laurels 
by  successful  researches  concerning  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Atlantic,  in  high  latitudes,  made 
during  a  season  so  inclement  as  that  of  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1869. 

The  apparatus  and  contrivances  made  use 
of  in  soundin<]f  and  dredging  in  water  more 


than  five  hundred  fathoms  deep  require  to  be 
first  explained,  and  we  may  then  inquire  into 
the  results  already  obtained  by  deep  sound- 
ing, so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  physical 
geography  and  natural  history  of  the  ocean. 
In  every  point  of  view,  these  results  are  of 
great  importance.  They  were  originally  ob- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  guiding  and  warn- 
ing those  who  were  about  to  lay  down  a 
telegraph '  cable  between  the  British  Islands 
and  the  American  continent ;  but,  as  often 
happens  in  similar  cases,  they  have  led  to  con- 
clusions far  larger  and  more  widely  extended 
than  were  at  first  anticipated.  They  indicate 
peculiarities  of  form  in  those  concealed  de- 
pressions of  the  earth's  surface  always  covered 
with  water,  that  seem  to  point  to  special 
causes  for  their  production  ;  and  they  show, 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  life  can  and  does  exist 
under  circumstances  previously  considered 
quite  incapable  of  supporting  it.  They  even 
inform  us  of  the  kind  of  life  that  is  most  in- 
dependent of  light  and  air  ;  they  explain,  by 
example,  the  condition  of  minute  atoms  of 
limestone  and  flint  under  the  pressure  of  a 
column  of  water  equivalent  to  several  tons 
on  the  square  inch ;  and  they  prove  that  the 
currents  affecting  water  at  or  near  the  sur- 
face, and  at  moderate  depths,  do  not  reach 
the  bottom  in  mid-ocean,  although  other  very 
different  currents  may  there  act.  f> 

The  apparatus  for  deep  soundings  should 
be  adapted  to  attain  three  distinct  objects; 
namely,  first,  the  determination  of  the  depth 
of  the  water  at  the  place  of  sounding; 
secondly,  the  temperature  at  required  depths; 
and,  thirdly,  there  should  be  brought  up  from 
the  bottom  as  large  a  quantity  as  possible  of 
the  mud,  stones,  shells,  or  other  substances 
lying  there.  These  are  not  always  accom- 
plished at  every  sounding ;  and,  indeed,  the 
most  approved  contrivances  are  calculated  to 
efiect  these  objects  by  separate  observations. 

For  the  original  idea  of  the  ingenious  con- 
trivances  now  generally  adopted  we  are  in- 
debted to  our  transatlantic  brethren.  After 
many  failures  and  disappointments,  Captain 
Brooks,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  invented 
a  sounding  apparatus  which  consisted  of  a 
cannon-shot,  having  a  hole  through  it  for  the 
passage  of  an  iron  rod.  This  rod  terminated 
upwards  in  a  pair  of  movable  hooks,  from 
which  the  shot  was  so  slung  that  the  ball  be- 
came detached  the  instant  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  was  stru .  k.     The  lower  part  of  the  iron 
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rod  was  adapted  to  bring  up  a  small  quantity 
of  any  mud  or  sand  it  touched,  and  as  the 
rod,  when  detached  from  the  ball  or  sinker, 
offered  but  little  resistance  to  the  water,  it 
could  come  back  with  the  line,  and  bring 
with  it  to  the  surface  an  indication  of  the 
bottom. 

With  this  apparatus  several  deep  sound- 
ings of  the  Atlantic  were  obtained,  and  mud 
from  the  bed  of  that  ocean  was  for  the  first 
time  submitted  to  human  eyes.  This  mud 
was  almost  entirely  made  up  of  parts  of  an- 
imals ;  ninety  per  cent  of  it  consisting  of  the 
minute  shells  of  some  of  the  lowest  forms  of 
organization.  No  evidence  was  thus  obtained 
as  to  whether  the  animals  who  constructed 
these  shells  had  lived  at  the  bottom,  or 
■whether  their  skeletons  had  sunk  or  been 
drifted  to  their  resting-place  after  death. 

A  considerable  improvement  on  Captain 
Brooks'  apparatus  was  introduced  by  the 
late  Mr.  Massey,  under  the  auspices  of  Cap- 
tain Dayman,  who,  in  command  of  II.M.S. 
Cyclops,  a  powerful  steamer,  made  a  series  of 
soundings  during  the  summer  of  1857,  at  in- 
tervals of  about  sixty  miles,  entirely  across 
the  Atlantic,  from  Valentia  in  Ireland  to  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland.  The  alterations  thus 
effected  were  such  as  to  render  the  whole 
machine  less  cumbrous  and  diminish  friction 
in  the  descent,  to  ensure  the  removal  of  the 
sinker  when  the  bottom  was  reached,  and  to 
close  the  valve  so  as  to  enable  it  not  only  to 
catch  but  bring  up  the  mud  and  stones  from 
the  bottom.  This  latter  result  was,  however, 
attained  so  imperfectly  that,  in  many  cases, 
only  a  few  grains  of  the  bottom  were  brought 
up,  and  sometimes  there  would  be  absolutely 
none  at  all. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1860,  a  second 
sounding  expedition  across  the  Atlantic  was 
determined  on,  and  H.M.S.  Bulldog  was 
commissioned,  as  we  have  said,  by  Sir  Leo- 
pold M'Clintock  for  this  service.  Dr.  Wal- 
lich,  of  H.M.'s.  Indian  Army,  accompanied 
the  expedition  as  naturalist;  and,  although 
the  weather  was  throughout  in  the  highest 
degree  unfavorable,  the  soundings  were  car- 
ried on  without  intermission.  Under  Dr. 
Wallich's  superintendence  an  important  mod- 
ification of  the  valve  was  introduced,  by 
which,  instead  of  a  few  grains,  several  pounds 
of  mud,  together  with  stones  or  other  sub- 
stances, as  larjre  as  a  walnut,  could  be  caun^ht 
and    successfully  retained.      This  was    not 
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available  on  the  voyage  out,  but  very  impor- 
tant results  were  obtained  with  it  on  the  re- 
turn trip.  * 

The  actual  depth  of  the  deep  sea  is  now 
generally  taken  by  an  independent  observa- 
tion— a  heavy  sinker  of  iron,  shaped  so  as  to 
offer  as  little  resistance  as  possible  to  water, 
being  dropped  vertically,  carrying  with  it  a 
moderately  fine  line.  When  the  bottom  is 
reached,  and  the  depth  determined,  the  sinker 
becoming  detached  is  left  behind,  and  the 
line  hauled  in.  With  the  assistance  of  steam 
power,  and  care  being  taken  to  keep  the 
ship  vertically  over  the  line,  the  operation  is 
completed  in  water  of  ten  thousand  feet  deep 
in  about  two  hours. 

When  it  is  required  to  obtain  specimens  of 
the  bottom,  a  further  contrivance  is  added, 
consisting  of  a  pair  of  scoops  or  spoons,  kept 
apart  during  descent  by  the  weight  of  the 
sinker,  until  the  bottom  is  reached,  and  then 
brought  firmly  together  by  the  action  of  a 
strong  india-rubber  band.  The  scoops,  en- 
closing some  pounds  of  whatever  soft,  loose 
matter  may  be  caught  up  by  them,  are  then 
lifted,  the  sinker  being  left  at  the  bottom,  as 
before.  The  temperature  (which  diminishes 
gradually  to  a  mininum)  is  obtaine'd  by  reg- 
ister thermometers,  carefully  enclosed  and 
preserved  from  injury. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  practical  natural 
history  results  are  due  to  this  expedition,  pre- 
mising that,  at  the  date  of  bommissioning  the 
Bulldog,  it  was  very  generally  believed  that 
animal  life  could  not  exist  at  the  bottom  of 
water  more  than  five  hundred  fathoms  deep  ; 
that  across  the  whole  Atlantic  floor  there 
was  an  uniform  covering  of  mud ;  that  an 
ordinary  telegraph  cable,  once  deposited, 
would  remain  permanently  out  of  the  reach 
of  injury;  and  that,  from  the  absence  of 
deep  currents,  there  was  no  true  bottom 
drift  in  the  open  ocean. 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  even  in  the  expe«- 
ditions  whose  express  object  has  been  to  obtain  in- 
formation as  to  the  depth  and  condition  of  the 
ocean-floor,  and  which  have  been  provided  with  a 
naturalist  to  aid  in  determining  these  facts,  there 
have  been  too  many  instances  in  whicli  soundin<»s 
have  been  talien  without  even  an  attempt  to  asce°- 
tain  the  nature  of  tiie  bottom.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  this  neglect,  inasmuch  as  the  additional  time 
and  trouble  involved  are  much  more  than  repaid 
by  the  value  of  the  information  obtained;  for  it  is 
quite  as  much  by  these  observations  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  bottom  and  its  inhabitants,  as  by 
a  consideration  of  the  mere  depth,  that  an  estimate 
can  be  formed  of  the  fitness  of  any  proposed  line 
for  receiving  and  preserving  a  telegraph  cable. 
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During  the  voyage  of  the  Bulldog,  -when 
sounding  between  Iceland  and  Greenland,  in 
■water  about  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  fath- 
oms deep,  a  curious  and  most  unexpected 
event  occurred  ;  and,  thanks  to  the  presence 
of  Dr.  "Wallich,  a  thorough  naturalist,  who 
was  never  absent  from  his  post,  the  accident 
was  taken  full  advantage  of.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  line  came  to  the  surface,  bringing 
with  it,  amongst  other  things,  a  number  of 
living  creatures,  whose  presence  entirely 
settled  the  whole  question  as  to  the  depth 
to  which  life  is  necessarily  limited  in  the 
ocean.  To  understand  clearly  how  one  fact 
entirely  and  forever  set  at  rest  this  problem, 
or,  at  least,  enlarged  its  conditions  beyond 
all  expectation,  two  or  three  things  must  be 
understood  and  remembered.  First,  it  is 
not  unusual,  in  sounding,  that,  after  reach- 
ing bottom  with  the  line  and  sinker,  a  quan- 
tity of  line  should  be  run  out  in  excess  of 
depth,  the  depth  being  determined  inde- 
pendently of  the  whole  quantity  of  line.  This 
extra  quantity  of  line  (about  fifty  fathoms) 
rested,  of  course,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
for  some  minutes,  and  probpbly  became 
buried  in  the  tenacious  mud  which  is  the 
usual  bottom  in  the  Atlantic,  owing  to  the 
enormous  pressure  of  the  water,  amounting, 
at  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms,  to  more 
than  a  ton  and  a  half  on  every  square  inch 
of  surface.  *  While  thus  buried,  the  line 
would  seem  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  colony  of  inquiring  star-fishes  resident  on  the 
spot,  and  altogether  unaccustomed  to  an  in- 
trusion of  the  kind.  Some  of  them — no 
doubt  the  younger  and  more  curious  mem- 
bers of  the  colony — not  being  very  well  able 
to  distinguish  the  real  nature  of  the  foreign 
visitor  in  the  gloom  which  must  prevail  be- 
low, did  as  such  animals  will  do — attached 
themselves  to  the  strange  substance  with 
which  they  were  brought  in  contact,  and, 
when  it  began  to  move,  allowed  themselves 
to  be  lifted  up  towards  the  surface,  adhering 
the  more  firmly  as  they  were  removed  far- 
ther and  farther  from  their  home.  Dr.  Wal- 
lich  informs  us  that,  "  on  reaching  the  sur- 
face,  and  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  an 

*  As  an  instance  of  this  pressure  we  may  men-  j 
tion  that,  in  one  of  the  soundings  taken  hy  Captain  | 
Dayman  in  the  Cyclops^  "  the  tar  was  forced  out  of  { 
the  rope  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  several  of  the 
splices  started,  and  the  rope  was  much  stretched;  " 
the  latter,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  the  enor- 
mous strain  on  the  upper  part  of  the  line  at  the 
first  effort  to  haul  in  the  line. 
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hour  afterwards,  they  continued  to  move 
about  energetically  ;  and  one  very  perfect 
specimen,  which  had  fixed  itself  close  to  the 
extreme  end  of  the  line,  and  was  still  convul- 
sively grasping  it  with  its  long  spinous  arms, 
was  secured  in  situ  on  the  rope,  and  con- 
signed to  immortality  in  a  bottle  of  spirits." 

The  habits  of  star-fishes  are  peculiar  and 
well  known.  They  move  by  creeping  along 
mud  or  rock,  and  the  particular  group  to 
which  the  specimens  obtained  were  found  to 
belong,  move  only  by  spine-covered  arms 
attached  to  a  stony  framework,  and  are  thus 
by  their  mere  weight  quite  precluded  from 
rising  at  will  through  the  water.  Independ- 
ently of  the  fact  that  they  were  mixed  up 
with  the  bottom  mud,  adhering  to  the  low- 
est end  of  the  sounding- line,  their  habits 
and  construction  are  such  as  to  indicate  the 
place  of  their  abode. 

But  the  mud  with  which  these  animals 
were  found  and  the  contents  of  their  stom- 
achs agreed  so  well  together,  as  to  render  it 
absolutely  certain  that  no  error  could  arise 
on  this  score,  for  it  was  clear  that  they  had 
lived  w^here  they  were  found.  No  less  than 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  mud  consisted  of 
shelly  cases  of  very  small  animals,  precisely 
similar  to  those  which  had  previously  been 
found  to  cover  the  Atlantic  sea  bottom  in 
almost  every  place  where  the  bottom  had 
been  reached,  whether  in  the  previous  expe- 
ditions of  the  Arctic  or  the  Cyclops,  or  in 
the  other  soundings  of  the  Bulldog.  The 
star-fishes  had  clearly  fed  on  these  little  an- 
imals, and  thus  belonged  to  the  same  con- 
dition of  existence.  If  it  were  necessary  to 
bring  further  evidence  to  prove  that  the  two 
groups  of  animals  inhabited  the  deep  water, 
and  lived  at  the  bottom,  we  might  refer  to 
the  discovery  made  also  by  Dr.  Wallich,  of 
the  presence  of  tubes  made  by  worms  out  of 
the  fine  sand  and  broken  fragments  of  shells 
amongst  which  they  live,  and  the  fact  that 
other  wormlike  animals  had  pierced  holes 
in  similar  small  shells  obtained  at  the  same 
time  from  the  same  mud. 

The  animals  inhabiting  the  minute  shells 
here  alluded  to,  are  very  widely  spread  in  all 
seas,  and,  as  it  now  appears,  at  all  depths. 
They  belong  to  some  of  the  lowest  and  sim^ 
plest  forms  of  organized  life,  and,  thougli  com- 
plex, are  so  rather  by  an  infinite  repetition  of 
similar  parts  than  by  any  grouping  together 
of  organs  having  difierent  uses.     Thus,  al- 
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though  what  is  called  a  shell  of  these  crea- 
tures seems  to  be  built  up  of  many  distinct 
chambers,  and  thus  resembles  the  nautilus — 
one  of  the  most  highly  organized  of  the  soft 
and  boneless  animals — the  so-called  cham- 
bered shell,  varying  greatly  in  size,  is  merely 
a  grouped  habitation  of  tens,  hundreds,  or 
thousands  of  individuals  multiplied  according 
to  circumstances.  This  kind  of  life  is  more 
like  that  of  a  plant  than  an  animal,  and  forms 
a  curious  transition  from  the  vegetable  to  the 
animal  kingdom. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  any  local  or 
accidental  drift  of  a  submarine  current  can 
have  brought  the  star-fishes  from  neighboring 
shallow  waters,  in  which  they  usually  live,  to 
these  great  depths.  Independently  of  the 
living  and  lively  state  in  which  they  came  to 
the  surface,  the  mere  fact  of  their  distance 
from  land  or  shoal  water  is  sufficient  to  de- 
cide this  question.  The  spot  where  they  were 
found  is  five  hundred  miles  from  Cape  Fare- 
well, the  southern  extremity  of  Greenland, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
nearest  point  of  Iceland.  The  soundings  show 
that  there  is  deep  water  all  around. 

We  now,  therefore,  know  something  of  the 
bottom  of  blue  water,  and  of  the  obj&cts  that 
would  there  be  presented  could  we  descend  in 
diving-bells,  enduring  the  increased  pressure 
of  some  thousands  of  feet  of  water  over  our 
heads,  as  well  as  we  can  adapt  ourselves  to 
the  diminished  pressure  of  the  air  when  we 
ascend  in  a  balloon  or  climb  lofty  mountains. 
Let  us  briefly  survey  these  newly  discovered 
fields  due  to  recent  research. 

The  North  Atlantic  Ocean  covers  and  con- 
ceals a  vast  depression  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face— an  area  of  several  millions  of  square 
miles.  The  lower  portions  of  this  space  are 
at  least  six  miles  below  the  general  level  of 
the  ocean,  while  the  general  depth  varies 
between  ten  and  twenty  thousand  feet.  On 
the  whole,  the  depth  seems  to  increase  by 
steplike  and  sudden  depressions,  conducting 
to  broad  terraces,  on  one  of  which  terraces, 
between  ten  and  fifteen  thousand  feet  be- 
low the  water  level,  repose  some  fifteen  hun- 
dred miles  of  disabled  telegraph  cable,  which 
for  a  short  time  formed  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween England  and  America. 

This  great  depression  does  not  seem  to  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  an  inverted  mountain 
chain,  or  to  correspond  strictly  with  any  con- 
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dition  of  that  part  of  the  earth's  surface  ex- 
posed to  air.  It  is,  rather,  a  gigantic  repetition 
of  the  converse  of  what  is  called  by  geograph- 
ers table-land,  in  which,  as  in  Spain,  the  laud 
rises  suddenly  from  near  the  coast  by  abrupt 
and  lofty  elevations,  each  representing  a  wall 
when  looked  at  from  without,  and  each  in 
succession  conducted  only  to  a  level  plain  or 
plateau,  which  ranges  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
and  then  terminates  at  the  foot  of  another 
similar  wall  or  step.  In  the  Atlantic  the 
steps  are  downwards  instead  of  upwards. 
Two  hundred  miles  to  the  west,  beyond  the 
last  European  land,  is  the  first  of  such  steps, 
and  it  drops  nearly  seven  thousand  feet  in  a 
few  miles.  This  step  extends  across  nearly 
to  the  American  shore,  where  is  the  corre- 
sponding step  upwards.  South  of  this  great 
plateau  is  another  step  downwards,  also 
amounting  to  several  thousand  feet ;  and  then 
again  a  third,  leading  down  to  the  lowest 
depths,  from  which  little  has  yet  been  obtained 
beyond  the  certitude  of  the  vast  protundlty. 
Spread  evenly  over  many  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  the  vast  floor  or  terrace  first 
described,  is  a  stiff  mud,  made  up  of  minute 
shells,  which  we  now  know  must  include  the 
debris  of  innumerable  animals  who  have 
permanently  resided  there,  including  among 
them  representatives  of  various  natural  tribes. 
There  are  star-fishes,  some  of  which  have  been 
seen  alive  by  human  eyes,  and  small  micro- 
scopic animals  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  those  inhabiting  water  of  moderate  depth, 
and  there  also  are  industrious  worms  casing 
themselves  in  cast-off  habitations,  as  they  do 
nearer  the  air ;  there  are,  in  all  probability, 
small  crustaceans  ;  and,  lastly,  but  of  greater 
real  interest  to  us  than  all  these,  there  are 
little  representatives  of  the  ship-worm,  boring 
holes  not  as  large  as  that  which  would  be 
made  by  the  finest  needle,  but  by  such  holes 
giving  admission  to  external  influences  which 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  injurious 
when  the  interior  reached  was  a  metalic  wire 
and  the  substance  bored  through  a  coatinf^  of 
gutta-percha  intended  to  preserve  the  wire 
from  such  contact  as  would  destroy  electrical 
insulation.  In  this  creature,  which  no  one 
has  yet  seen,  and  whose  work  is  only  recog- 
nized on  careful  microscopic  examination,  but 
whose  effect  might  be  felt  at  a  distance  of 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  seat  of  injury,  is 
an  enemy  more  dangerous,  and  causing  a  dif- 
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ficulty  more  serious,  than  any  that  has  yet 
presented  itself,  as  tending  to  interfere  with 
the  permanent  preservation  of  a  submarine 
telegraph  cable  laid  across  the  bottom  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  small  boring  worm  reaches  to 
all  known  depths,  and  although  at  present  it 
may  not  have  eaten  into  guttapercha,  who  can 
say  how  soon  the  taste  may  arise  which  would 
so  seriously  interfere  with  our  human  contriv- 
ances for  instantaneous  communication  ? 

But  though  a  large  part  of  the  Atlantic 
floor  is  certainly  covered  with  this  curious 
mud,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  are  no 
intervals  of  naked,  jagged  rock.  Such  inter- 
vals certainly  occur  near  the  edges  of  the  vast 
broken  walls  that  separate  one  terrace  from 
another.  There  must  be  bold  cliffs  in  those 
breadths  of  a  few  miles  within  which  the 
depth  changes  so  rapidly.  Could  we  see 
them  laid  bare,  they  would  no  doubt  astonish 
us  as  much  by  their  grandeur  and  pictur- 
esqueness  as  they  do  now  by  the  knowledge  of 
their  abruptness  and  magnitude.  Off  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  there  is  a  fall  of  seventy- 
two  hundred  feet  within  a  distance  of  ten 
miles,  while  on  the  east  coast"  of  Green- 
land, as  we  learn  by  the  soundings  recently 
taken  by  Captain  M'Clintock,  in  the  Bull- 
dog^ there  is  a  fall  of  thirty-five  hundred 
feet  within  three  and  a  half  miles,  a  steep- 
ness not  equalled  in  any  mountain  chain 
of  considerable  magnitude  on  any  part  of  the 
land.  No  doubt  there  are  also  numerous 
deep  valleys  and  fiords,  and  sudden  peaked 
elevations,  even  on  those  bottoms  that  have 
been  described  as  covered  by  uniform  sheets 
of  mud,  and  much  yet  remains  to  be  learned 
before  we  can  satisfactorily  mark  in  a  map, 
or  by  a  model,  the  whole  of  this  ocean  floor. 
Of  the  general  conclusion,  however,  there  is 
hardly  a  doubt,  as  the  soundings  already  se- 
cured were  made  near  enoujih  to  each  other 
to  answer  this  purpose. 

The  inhabitants  of  blue  water  do  not 
often  include  those  finny  tribes  which  we 
most  of  us  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  as 
belonging  especially  to  the  ocean.  Fishes 
are  not,  on  the  whole,  very  abundant  in  the 
sea  except  where  the  water  is  only  moder- 
ately deep,  for  they  depend  for  their  food  on 
the  vicinity  of  banks  and  shoals  rarely  met 
with  many  hundred  miles  from  land.  The 
whales,  of  all  kinds,  traverse  with  enormous 
rapidity  the  open  water  j  and  sharks,  and 


other  voracious  fishes,  often  follow  ships  for 
a  long  time,  for  the  chance  of  what  is  thrown 
overboard.  But  these  are  not  really  the  im- 
portant kinds,  at  least  if  number  and  variety 
can  give  importance.  When  the  weather  is 
fair,  and  the  wind  not  tending  to  storm, 
there  is  in  the  blue  water  a  vast  profusion 
of  animal  life  other  than  fishes.  On  such 
occasions  countless  multitudes  of  animated 
beings  float  near  the  surface,  so  that  the  wa- 
ter may  be  said  to  be  alive  with  them.  Such 
animals  not  only  prey  one  upon  another, 
but  multitudes  of  them  also  serve  as  food 
for  the  largest  whales.  These  creatures  are 
almost  as  unfamiliar  to  the  navigator  as  they 
are  to  the  general  public  ;  and  although  ex- 
ceedingly curious,  and  often  wonderfully 
beautiful  in  form  and  color,  they  can  still  be 
described  only  in  the  language  of  natural 
history. 

In  all  seas,  but  especially  those  near  the 
poles  of  the  earth,  and  most  especially  near 
the  Antarctic  Circle,  there  is  a  form  of  vege- 
tation which,  in  minuteness  and  in  the  mar- 
vellously rapid  multiplication  of  the  indi- 
vidual, is  the  counterpart  and  rival  of  the 
small  animals  already  described.  The  most 
that  tlie  eye  can  discern  of  these  forms  of 
life  is  a  brown  stain  occasionally  noticed  on 
the  ice  ;  and  yet  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Hooker 
that  there  is  one  deposit  alone  of  the  micro- 
scopic valves  of  flint  secreted  by  these  meas- 
uring four  hundred  miles  in  length  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  breadth,  and 
of  great  and  increasing  thickness.  It  is, 
however,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  all  large  and 
prominent  life  abounds  much  more,  and  is 
more  varied  and  familiar,  in  the  narrow  in- 
terval where  the  ocean  has  less  than  a  hun- 
dred fathoms  of  depth,  than  in  open  water ; 
and  the  life  that  there  exists  is  more  useful 
to  us  both  for  food  and  economic  purposes. 

The  animals  that  belong  to  the  deep  sea 
absent  themselves  entirely  in  rough  weather, 
and  are  scarcely  seen,  even  in  the  fine  inter- 
vals, during  inclement  seasons.  With  re- 
gard to  the  past  summer,  we  learn  from  Dr. 
Wallich,  that  during  his  whole  cruise,  in  wa- 
ters often  crowded  with  animal  existence, 
there  was  an  almost  entire  absence  of  any  life. 
What,  we  may  ask,  becomes  of  the  animals 
thus  disappearing  ?  No  one  can  yet  tell 
whether  they  are  capable  of  inhabiting 
deeper  water,  whether  they  can  migrate  to 
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other  and  calmer  seas,  or  whether  they 
really  do  not  become  developed  under  cir- 
cumstances so  unfavorable  for  them. 

Blue  water,  then,  is  a  kingdom  of  its  own. 
It  has  its  own  peculiarities  and  characteris- 
tics, even  at  the  surface ;  it  covers  depths 
only  lately  plumbed  by  man,  but  now  known 
to  be  limited.  Although  its  depth  is  cer- 
tainly very  great,  it  reposes  on  a  solid 
and  permanent  floor,  constantly  receiving 
additions  by  the  deposit  of  fresh  material ; 
it  contains  and  nourishes  inhabitants  even 
in  its  most  remote  recesses,  and  these  in- 
habitants are  very  closely  allied  to  others 
that  are  tolerably  well  known— at  least,  to 
naturalists.  In  blue  water,  the  wave  rises 
to  its  greatest  height,  lashed  by  the  furious 
winds  that  pass  over  the  surface  ;  but  the 
great  depths  are  undisturbed,  and  heave  or 
sink  with  the  tide,  without  reference  to  the 
storm.  Such  water  is  afiected  by  surface 
and  deep  currents,  equalizing  and  mingling 
the  temperature  and  contents  of  the  polar 
and  equatorial  seas.  It  is  the  pathway,  but 
not  the  habitation,  of  the  larger  fishes  and 
the  whales  ;  and,  probably,  the  uniform  tem- 
perature of  water  at  great  depths  enables 
certain  forms  of  life- to  be  conveyed  across 
the  equator,  and  others  beneath  the  ice,  from 
one  side  to  another  of  the  polar  seas.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  the  intensity  and 
beauty  of  the  color,  and  the  general  purity 
of  appearance  of  such  water,  and  we  now 
see  that  it  difiers  from  shallower  water  in 
other  matters  equally  essential. 

Researches  in  blue  water  are  not  mere 
matters  of  fanciful  inquiry.  It  is  only  by 
such  means  that  we  can  learn  the  particulars 
of  that  solid  floor  on  which  our  telegraph 
cables  must  be  laid;  and  unless  we  know 
the  depth,  the  places  where  the  depth  sud- 
denly alters,  the  nature  of  the  rock,  and  the 
chances  of  injury,  a  great  and  unnecessary 
risk  is  incurred  in  placing  the  cable  ;  and  it 
has  to  be  deposited  blindly,  in  ignorance  of 
many  great  dangers  that  might  be  avoided.  * 
Unless,  also,  we  know  the  bed  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  it  will  have  to  repose,  the  ma- 

*  It  seems  to  be  admitted  that  of  nine  thousand 
miles  of  submarine  cable  that  had  been  laid,  only 
three  thousand  were  in  actual  operation  at  the 
close  of  the  last  year  (1860).  No  doubt  many  other 
causes  besides  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  ocean 
floor  have  contributed  to  this  very  serious  amount 
of  failure  but  it  is  certain  that  a  more  accurate 
kuowle<ige  of  the  facts  learnt  by  soundings  would 
have  saved  a  large  part  of  the  loss. 


terial  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  chance  of 
its  being  shifted  by  currents,  or  covered  by 
fresh  accumulations  deposited  on  it  by  drift 
or  otherwise,  other  not  less  considerable 
risks  are  incurred  of  future  injury.  And, 
lastly,  unless  we  know  something  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  their  power  and  will  to  do 
mischief,  the  exact  construction  of  the  cable 
cannot  be  properly  decided  on,  nor  should 
the  work  of  laying  it  be  commenced.  There 
are,  as  we  have  shown,  few  real  difiiculties 
now  in  learning  the  depth,  the  form,  the 
temperature,  and  the  nature  of  the  animals 
at  the  bottom  of  any  part  of  the  ocean.  We 
have  already  obtained  this  information  for  a 
part  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  a  similar  way  we 
may  learn  the  corresponding  particulars  of 
other  oceans.  But  we  are  not  to  assume  that 
these  are  always  identical.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  most  of 
those  conditions  of  life  which  have  attracted 
attention  and  excited  interest  in  regard  to 
the  Atlantic  floor  between  Europe  and  North 
America,  may  be  altogether  dependent  on 
local  causes,  of  which  the  Gulf  Stream  and 
the  Arctic  current  are  doubtless  among  the 
most  influential.  In  other  parts  of  the  At- 
lantic, uninfluenced  by  these  causes,  it  may 
be  that  the  mud  is  absent,  or  replaced  by 
material  of  different  kind,  that  the  depth  is 
far  more  variable,  that  the  bottom  is  more 
irregular  and  broken,  that  there  are  more 
and  deeper  fiords,  more  hills  rising  above  the 
general  level,  and  fewer  advantages  for  re- 
ceiving and  retaining  the  cables.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  boring 
animal,  if  present  in  one  place,  is  not  likely 
to  be  absent  in  another. 

At  any  rate,  it  will  be  clear  that  researches 
into  deep  water  must  henceforth  become  a 
department  of  marine  surveying,  and  that 
the  natural  history  of  the  animals  of  the  sea- 
bottom  requires  to  be  recorded,  as  well  as 
the  particulars  of  the  depth  and  the  nature 
of  the  rocky  or  muddy  bottom.  Every  series 
of  researches  yet  made  in  reference  to  this 
subject  tends  to  show  the  importance  and 
paramount  necessity  of  combining  with  the 
more  directly  practical  investigations  such 
inquiries  into  pure  natural  history  as  maybe 
suggested  by  the  occasion,  for  it  is  certain 
that  a  sound,  practical  result  is  sure  to  fol- 
low from  labors  so  conducted.  There  can 
hardly  be  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  value 
of  these  inquiries  than  the  instance  given 
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above  of  the  train  of  inevitable  results  fol- 
lowing from  the  discoveries  already  made. 
A  minute  orifice  in  a  small  object,  only 
known  to  be  a  shell  under  the  influence  of  a 
high  magnifying  power,  involves  the  presence 
of  a  group  of  animals,  of  peculiar  and  well- 
known  habits,  preying  on  those  inhabiting 
the  shell.  If  one  such  representative  of  a 
gi-oup  exists,  why  not  others  ?  —  and  why 
should  not  some  of  them,  in  time,  eat  into 
the  vegetable  substance  hitherto  made  use  of 
for  insulating  a  wire  ?  Who  can  say  that 
•where  star-fishes  and  worms  live,  tiiere  may 


not  be  other  marine  animals,  including  some 
that  might  have  a  more  directly  injurious 
eff"ect  on  the  materials  sunk  ? —  and  who  can 
deny  that,  while  doubts  remain,  and  inquiries 
so  important  are  unsolved,  it  would  be  un- 
wise and  improvident  to  incur  large  expenses 
which  may  only  end  in  repetition  of  disap- 
pointment ?  Since,  however,  there  are  ready 
means  of  obtaining  information,  we  may  well 
hope  that  before  long  additional  light  will 
be  thrown  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep, 
and  on  the  condition  and  peculiarities  of  their 
abode  at  the  bottom  of  blue  water. 


Ret.  Southern  CAPTAiifS,  etc. — We  are 
indebted  to  the  Presbyterian  Herald,  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  almost  the  only  one  of  our  Southern 
exchanges  that  now  reaches  us,  for  the  subjoined 
items  clipped  from  its  Southern  contemporaries. 
They  present  a  strange  commingling  of  titles  : — 

"  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  was  ad- 
ministered to  the  Christian  professors  of  the  reg- 
iment. The  services  were  conducted  by  Rev. 
Capt.  Miller,  assisted  by  several  other  clergy- 
men. The  thought  that  it  would  probably  be 
the  last  time  in  which  some  would  participate  in 
the  ordinance,  and  that  before  another  opportu- 
nity occurs  they  might  be  on  the  field  of  battle, 
aflected  every  mind,  and  gave  great  tenderness 
to  the  meeting." 

Another  paper  announces  that  Brigadier  Gen. 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Polk  will  take  command  of  the 
forces  on  the  lower  Mississippi.  Another  one 
states  that  the  Rev.  Capt.  Dr.  Dabney  (of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  of  Virginia), 
chaplain  of  Col.  Withers'  regiment,  on  tlie  13th 
of  June  preached  a  sermon  to  tlie  Southern 
army  "  which  Samuel  Davies,  in  the  times  which 
tried  men's  souls  could  not  have  excelled  in  melt- 
ing pathos,  withering  sarcasm,  and  impassioned 
oratory." 

Drs.  Hoge,  Joseph  C.  Stiles,  and  J.  D.  Mitch- 
ell, of  Richmond,  and  J.  H.  Bocock,  Presbyte- 
rian ministers,  are  all  serving  as  chaplains  in 
tlie  army,  and  the  pastor  of  one  of  the  Episco- 
pal churches  in  that  city,  is  both  captain  and 
chaplain.  Col.  Hill,  who  commanded  the  North 
Carolina  troops  at  the  battle  of  Great  Bethel,  is 
an  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  General  Assembly  on 
several  occasions.  He  is  the  author  of  two  re- 
ligious volumes,  published  in  Philadelphia, "  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  and  "  The  Crucifixion 
of  Christ,"  which  have  had  a  great  circulation. 
He  (hills  his  regiment  and  then  preaches  to  them. 
— Evangelist. 


An  Absueditt  in  the  Law. — One  of  the 
magistrates  of  Marlborough  Street  tells  us  that — 

"  A  dog  might  bite  any  person  once  or  twice 
without  there  being  "any  remedy  against  the 
owner." 

In  cases  of  hydrophobia,  we  should  think  that 
being  bitten  once  would  be  more  than  suflScient, 
and  we  doubt  if  even  then  the  poor  unfortunate 
calf,  so  lacerated,  would  have  much  of  a  remedy 
against  the  owner.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  calls  it  aa 
absurdity  in  the  law,  and — 

"  He  couldn't  tell  how  it  had  its  rise,  but  cer- 
tain it  is  that,  through  some  pedantic  rules,  it  is 
necessary  to  show  that  the  dog  in  such  a  case 
was  of  known  ferocious  habits." 

Such  law  we  call  only  worthy  of  Doghemj.  A 
man  is  answerable  for  any  damage  done  by  his 
servant,  by  his  horse,  or  his  pig,  or  (to  speak 
like  an  Irishman)  any  other  member  of  his  fam- 
ily ;  and  why  not  then  for  his  dog  ?  Does  this 
legal  indulgence  extend  to  all  dogs  ?  How  would 
it  aff"ect  the  dog  Tear'em  1  Might  he  bite  any 
one  once  or  twice  without  there  being  any  rem- 
edy against  the  constituency  that  owns  him,  or 
would  he  be  excluded  from  that  canine  privi- 
lege, inasmuch  as  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
he  was  a  dog  of  "known  ferocious  habits."  In 
the  mean  time,  it  is  very  comfortable  to  know, 
especially  as  the  dog-days  are  fast  approaching, 
that  any  dog  might  bite  you,  or  your  child  (and 
the  naked  chubby  legs  of  children  must  be  very 
tempting  to  many  a  hungry  dog),  and  you  would 
not  have  a  leg  to  stand  upon  in  court,  unless  you 
could  duly  show  that  there  was  a  big  dental  in- 
cision in  each  of  them.  Perhaps  your  best  chance 
of  relief  would  be  to  appeal  to  the  "  Society  for 
the  Protection  against  Cruelty  to  Animals." 
Your  claim  would,  of  course,  be  under  the  head 
of  "  Calves."— PuwcA. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
LYELL  AND  TENNYSON. 
We  once  heard  it  said  by  an  enthusiastic 
amateur  well  versed  in  the  wonders  of  geol- 
ogy, that  it  w^as  a  pity  Lyell  had  not  trained 
himself  for  a  poet,  and  that,  had  the  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Geology,"  as  developed  by  Lyell, 
been  known  in  Milton's  day,  our  great  epic 
poet  would  have  produced   something   far 
grander  than  his  account  of  the  creation  of 
the  world  given  in  the  seventh  book  of  Par- 
adise Lost  —  a  geological  paraphrase,  per- 
haps, of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  after  the 
manner  of  Hugh  Miller's  or  Dr.  Hitchcock's 
latest  versions  of  the  so-called  "  reconcilia- 
tion "  done  into  sounding  blank  verse.     We 
can  well  fancy  the  effect  on  the  popular  mind 
that  might  have  been  produced  by  poetical 
inspiration  such  as  this,  considering  the  ever- 
shifting  ground  that,  in  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery, theological  geologists  are  obliged  to 
assume  ;  and  considering  also,  that  had  Mil- 
ton known  or  cared  any  thing  about  strati- 
graphical  succession,  he  would  have  been  the 
last  man  to   commit  the  atrocious  literary 
blunder  of  turning  popular  science  into  easy 
verse.     Geology,  chemical  affinities,  and  the 
loves  of  the  flowers,  will  none  of  them  suf- 
fer it ;  and  there  is  more  poetry  in  Babbing- 
ton's  Manual  of  British  Botany,  than  in  Dar- 
win's Botanic  Garden.     Even  Hugh  Miller's 
vein  of  vigorous  Scottish  thought  is  apt  to 
pall  on  the  sober-minded  reader,  and  were 
Lyell,  in  a  fit  of  poetic  inspiration  or  insan- 
ity, in  his  next  editions,  to  turn  his  Princi- 
ples or  Elements  of  Geology  into  Miltonic 
verse,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  most 
flowery  geologist  would  find  it  heavier  read- 
ing than  Paradise  Begained  to  a  girl  of  six- 
teen fresh  from  Lalla  Boolch. 

The  experiment  is  easily  made,  although 
Sir  Charles  is  probably  not  aware  how  nearly 
his  harmonious  prose  approaches  in  struc- 
ture to  good  blank  verse.  Like  Davy,  while 
writing  prose,  he  unawares,  in  modulation 
at  least,  almost  writes  in  a  poetical  form ; 
for,  with  occasional  transposition,  omission, 
or  addition  of  a  word,  or  the  docking  of  a 
syllable,  we  shaH.  find  the  opening  chapter  of 
the  Elements  leading  easily  off  in  flowing  dec- 
asyllabic lines  as  follows  : — 

**  Of  what  materials  is  the  earth  composed, 
And  in  what  manner  are  tliesc  things  arranged  ? 
These  are  the  first  inquiries  which  engage 
Geology,  a  science  which  derives 
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Its  name  from  ge,  the  earth,  and  logos,  word. 
All  inexperienced,  we  might  have  supposed 
That  such  investigation  would  relate 
Exclusive  to  the  mineral  domain, 
And  to  the  various  rocks,  the  soils,  and  metals, 
Which  rest  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
Or  lie  concealed  within  its  stony  depths. 
But,  in  pursuing  such  research,  Ave  soon 
Find  ourselves  led  to  think  about  the  changes 
That  erst  the  ancient  earth  has  undergone, 
Both  on  its  surface  and  interior ; 
And  all  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  these  ; 
And  what  is  less  expected  and  more  strange, 
We  soon  become  engaged  in  deep  research 
Lito  the  history  of  the  living  world, 
And  all  the  tribes  of  animals  and  plants, 
Which,  in  the  different  periods  of  the  Past, 
Inhabited  the  globe."  * 

Further  on,  were  a  manual  written  in  this 
fashion,  we  might  have  the  "  tabular  view  of 
the  fossiliferous  strata  "  given  in  the  style  of 
Homer's  catalogue  of  ships,  and  the  lists  of 
fossils  delivered  like  the  enumeration  of  Mil- 
ton's Devils : — 

"  Micraster  cor-anguinum,  Baculites, 
Scaphites  and  Tui-rilites  and  Ammonites, 
Siphonia  pyriformis,  Ptychodus, 
Karaites  spiniger  and  Nautilus, 
And  all  the  host  of  Oysters." 

And,  as  mere  lists  of  fossils  are  necessa- 
rily both  numerous  and  dreary,  lest  they 
should  be  too  heavy  for  general  digestion, 
these  weighty  matters  might,  in  due  place, 
be  relieved  after  the  modem  fashion  by  an 
occasional  lyrical  measure,  an  example  of 
which  we  give  for  a  chapter  on  that  impor- 
tant subject,  the  "  Coal-measures  :  " — 

"  In  the  lapse  of  ages  run. 
Periods  of  primeval  earth, 
Where  arc  all  the  Mammals  gone, 
Growth  of  Palaeozoic  birth  ? 
Cambrian  grit,  Silurian  shale, 
Slate  of  Devon,  tell  the  tale. 

"Beds  of  Coal,  where  murky  moil, 
Bares  the  under-fire-clay  blue ; 
Once  a  stiff  tenacious  soil, 
Where  the  Sigillaria  grew  ; 
Monkeys  with  prehensile  tails, 
Surely  leaped  above  these  shales, 

"  Swinging  in  the  branches  tall ; 

.  Where  tree-ferns  and  Walchias  wave, 

Quadrumana  great  and  small, 

Must  have  found  a  monkey's  grave  ; 

Buried  in  the  muddy  slime. 

Of  the  Deltas  of  the  time. 

"  But,  alas  !  no  pit  reveals 
Vertebra,  or  other  bone  ; 
Even  pouched  Marsupials, 
Rife  in  jaw-bones,  f  there  are  none, 

*  Elements  of  Geology.  Fifth  Edition.  Chap, 
i.  p.  i. 

t  As  geologists  are  aware,  the  balance  of  evi- 
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Hopeful  Faith  !  a  later  date 

Yet  shall  see  them  ; — watch  and  wait." 

Let  Mr.  Murray  think  of  this,  if — which 
seems  improbable — prose  editions  of  Lyell 
should  ever  hang  heavy  on  his  shelves';  and 
letting  Lyell  reap  the  fame,  we  ourselves 
might  perhaps  be  induced  to  undertake  the 
manual  labor : — 

"  Hammering  and    clinking,   chattering  stony 

names 
Of  shale  and  hornblende,  rag  and  trap  and 

tuff, 
Amygdaloid  and  trachyte." 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  from  the 
above  lyrical  specimen  that  we  wish  to  in- 
sinuate that  the  first  theoretical  geologist  in 
the  world  positively  holds  an  opinion  so  un- 
orthodox in  geology  as  that  mammals  existed 
in  all  known  geological  time— more  espe- 
cially since  Darwin's  great  work  may  now 
have  modified  some  of  the  leanings  in  that 
direction  that  mark  his  earlier  writings. 
For,  unlike  some  of  his  more  conservative 
contemporaries,  Lyell  does  not  come  lagging 
up  behind  after  all  the  world  has  left  them. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  eminently  progressive, 
and  in  the  struggle  of  opinion,  more  than 
any  other  geologist,  he  both  modifies  old  and 
develops  new  views  by  a  process  of  natural 
selection  so  judicious  and  powerful,  that  the 
monads  from  whence  they  sprung  pass  by 
long  and  easy  stages,  into  whales  and  ele- 
phants ;  and  the  fathers  of  the  monads — if 
a  monad  has  a  father-— often  find  themselves 
deservedly  buried  and  lost  forever  among  the 
piles  of  transitional  strata. 

But  to  return  to  the  poetry  of  science. 
Even  if,  enamored  of  our  specimen  para- 
graphs, the  public  were  to  call  for,  and  Mur- 
ray were  to  respond  and  publish  a  poetical 
manual,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  calculate  on 
its  popularity  as  being  a  new  idea  and  the 
first  attempt  of  the  kind.  Witness  Wemeria, 
or  Short  Characters  of  Earths,  etc.,  by  Terra? 
Filius,  published  in  1805,  and  long  since 
passed  into  the  limbo  of  other  antiquated 
manuals,  in  which  the  author  seriously  de- 
scribes all  the  common  minerals  of  the  day 
in  uneasy  verse,  "  that  it  may  assist  the  rec- 
ollection, and  serve  as  an  artificial  memory 
for  the  several  characters  of  the  substances." 
Accordingly,  in  his  introduction,  he   starts 

dence  tends  to  prove  that  the  ]\Iarsupial  mammals 
fossilized  in  the  Oolitic  rocks  consisted  of  lower- 
jaw-bones  alone,  nothing  else  being  found  of  them. 


away  as  follows,  and  we  vouch  for  the  faith- 
fulness of  the  transcript,  barring  the  trans- 
position of  a  single  word  in  a  Hne  that  limped 
so  abominably  that  neither  the  mind's  eye 
nor  ear  could  tolerate  it : — - 

"  All  earths  are  known  for  brittle,  and  for  fixed, 
And  sparingly  in  water  soluble  ; 
Deprived  of  taste,  and  smell,  communicate 
To  glass  no  tinge,  and  to  metallic  form 
Are  inconvertible ;  and  bulk  for  bulk 
Exceed  not  water  more  than  five  to  one. 
Than  others  some  more  perfect  are,  and  hence 
The  terms  of  saline  and  insipid  come. 
By  nature  all  are  white,  and  solvent  all 
In  one  and  t'other  acid,  nor  can  e'en 
Prussiate  of  lime  or  potash  e'er  thrown  down 
These  once  dissolved,  like  all  the  metal-tribe. 
Save  platinum  alone.     The  purer  earths 
At  present  known  are,  Silex,  Alumine, 
Lime  and  Magnesia,  baryte,  strontian, 
Adamantine,  jargon." 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  after  all,  in  this 
last  word  lies  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter 
of  the  popular  connection  of  science  with 
poetry.  For,  although  the  commoner  sort 
of  devourers  of  flowery  literature  of  a  higher 
grade  than  the  above  may  think  otherwise, 
most  sound  working  men  of  science,  and  all 
true  poets,  will  agree  that  in  general  the 
poetry  of  science  so-called  is  little  better 
than  mere  wordy  inflation — platitudes  about 
the  inconceivable  magnitude  and  distances 
of  the  fixed  stars,  the  velocity  of  light,  the 
immeasurable  length  of  geological  periods, 
the  great  pre-Adamite  monsters,  the  oft- 
repeated  wreck  and  ruin  of  the  old  world, 
and  the  harmony  of  things  in  general — all, 
even  when  tolerably  well  stated,  far  less  im- 
pressive both  to  the  sober  judgment  and  the 
fervid  imagination,  than  the  plainest  state- 
ments in  homely  English  in  a  sound  scien- 
tific treatise.  Flowers  are  not  honey,  nor 
is  coal  mineral  oil,  although  honey  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  first,  and  paraffine  from 
the  other ;  and  neither  is  science  poetry,  as 
Dick's  Christian  Philosopher,  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  and  Morris^  Cata- 
logue of  British  Fossils  can  testify. 

One  poet — the  greatest  of  his  time — ^has, 
however,  dared  to  make  free  use  of  science 
in  his  verse,  not  by  fuU-blowu  bombastic 
descriptions  of  "  the  wonders  of  nature," 
but  because,  in  addition  to  a  high  con- 
structive power,  an  imagination  powerful 
and  tender,  a  perfect  ear,  and  a  thorough 
command  of  language,  his  mind  is  so  fully 
imbued  with  true  scientific  feeling,  that  in 
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his  loftiest  and  gravest  themes  he  often  turns 
to  it  by  instinct  for  comparison  and  for  illus- 
tration. Or,  again,  from  the  fulness  of  actual 
and  accurate  knowledge  in  a  few  perfect  lines 
he  gives  the  whole  pith  .of  a  well-digested 
theory — or,  not  unfrequently,  of  those  sol- 
emn arguments  that,  based  upon  the  ever- 
increasing  development  of  natural  science, 
so  perplex  the  minds  of  many  thoughtful 
men,  when,  among  other  things,  they  re- 
member that  pain  and  death  have  been  the 
heritage  of  all  created  beings  from  the  earli- 
est epochs  of  known  geological  time  down 
to  the  present  day.  For  man  in  his  external 
relations  to  the  world  is  subject  to  a  very 
ancient  law,  that  vexes  and  will  ever  vex 
the  souls  of  philosophers,  who  strive  in  ex- 
isting nature  to  prove  the  idea  of  perfect 
benevolence  alone : — 

"  A^re  God  and  nature  then  at  strife 

That  nature  lends  such  evil  dreams  ? " 

To  this  every  one  who  believes  in  omnipo- 
tence must  necessarily  answer  "  no,"  and 
then  confess  his  ignorance. 

"Behold,  we  know  not  any  thing, 
I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last — far  off — at  last,  to  all 
And  eveiy  winter  turn  to  spring. 

"  So  runs  my  dream  :  but  what  am  I  ? 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night : 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light : 

And  with  no  language  but  a  cry." 

Does,  then,  all  our  prying  "  thro'  life  and 
death,  thro'  good  and  ill,"  teach  nothing 
beyond  this — that  "  There's  something  in 
the  world  amiss,"  involved  in  such  hopeless 
confusion  that  all  we  do  and  all  we  learn 
bring  us  no  nearer  to  any  solution  of  the 
mystery  of  why  things  are  so  arranged  that 
animals  of  every  grade  must  live,  suffer,  and 
die  ?    Again,  we  ponder : — 

"  Are  God  and  nature  then  at  strife, 
That  nature  lends  such  evil  dreams'? 
So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 
So  careless  of  the  single  life. 

^  :lfe  ^  ^  sifc 

•TT  ^  TT  TV  TT 

"  So  careful  of  the  type  1  but,  no. 

From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone, 
She  cries,  '  a  thousand  types  are  gone : 
I  care  for  nothing,  all  shall  go. 

**  *  Thou  makest  thine  appeal  to  me : 
I  bring  to  life,  I  bring  to  death : 
The  spirit  does  but  mean  the  breath  : 
I  know  no  more.'     And  he,  shall  he, 


"  Man,  her  last  work,  who  seemed  so  fair, 
Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes, 
Who  rolled  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies, 
Who  built  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer, 

"  Who  trusted  God  was  love  indeed, 
And  love  creation's  final  law— 
jT/io'  nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw 
With  ravine,  shrieked  against  his  creed — 

"  Who  loved,  who  suffered  countless  ills, 
Who  battled  for  the  true,  the  just, 
Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust, 
Or  sealed  within  the  iron  hills  ? 

#  *  *  *  # 

"  0  life  as  futile,  then,  as  frail ! 

Oh,  for  thy  voice  to  soothe  and  bless  ! 
What  hope  of  answer  or  redress  1 
Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veil." 

It  requires  an  educated  person,  well  versed 
in  geological  theory,  thoroughly  to  realize 
the  meaning  of  these  lines,  and  of  many 
others  scattered  through  Tennyson's  poetry, 
especially  in  In  Memoriam.  The  words 
must  be  pondered  well  before  their  full  in- 
ner significance  is  seen.  In  plain  prose,  the 
mournful  music  of  these  half-doubting,  half- 
despairing  lines  seems  to  say — since  terror 
and  death  have  ever  been  the  heritage  of 
created  beings,  and  since  species,  genera, 
and  whole  orders  of  life  have  in  old  times 
passed  away  in  long  succession,  leaving  only 
their  traces  in  the  rocks — and  since  man, 
"in  intellect  so  like  a  God,"  is  yet  like 
other  animals  subject  to  all  these  sorrows 
and  accidents  of  death  for  reasons  to  him 
unfathomable — what  can  he  expect,  but  that 
his  doom  shall  be  like  theirs?  What  but 
that,  as  with  extinct  creations,  so  in  the 
distant  epochs  to  come,  the  only  relics  of 
his  past  existence  shall  have  no  higher  fate 
than  to  be  entombed  in  sediments  drawn 
from  the  destruction  of  those  hills  that  minor 
poets  have  fondly  termed  everlasting — sedi- 
ments now  being  "  sowed  "  in  existing  seas 
and  forming  "  the  dust  of  continents  to  be." 

"  There  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  the  tree, 
O  earth,  what  changes  hast  thou  seen  ! 
There  where  the  long  street  roars,  hath  been 
The  stillness  of  the  central  sea. 

"  The  hills  are  shadows,  and  they  flow 

From  form  to  form  and  nothing  stands  ; 
They  melt  like  mists,  the  solid  lands, 
Like  clouds  they  change  themselves  and  go." 

No  one  could  have  written  the  foregoing 
lines  who  was  not  deeply  impressed  and 
perfectly  conversant  with  the  geological 
theory  of  denudation,  and  with  those  great 
terrestrial  changes  so  familiar  to  geologists, 
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which,  through  ages  that  to  our  finite  sense 
look  like  a  large  section  of  eternity,  evince 
the  vast  alternating  mutations  of  sea  and 
land  ;  but  to  the  unlearned  reader  they  fall 
dead  upon  the  ear,  or  seem  to  be  sounding 
words  alone.  Compared  with  the  lapse  of 
unknown  time  since  the  passage  of  the  older 
geological  periods,  the  towering  Alps,  that 
seem  and  are  so  venerable,  form  but  a 
mountain  range  of  yesterday,  for  both  the 
Alps  and  the  Jura  rose  from  the  deep  after 
the  earlier  tertiary  epochs  had  passed  away. 
If,  then,  it  be  true  that  man,  subject  to  all 
terrestrial  accidents,  is  often  buried  in  the 
"  dust "  of  seas  that  from  all  analogy  must 
form  the  continents  of  a  phase  of  the  com- 
ing world,  what,  in  a  physical  sense,  remains 
for  him  but  the  mournful  expectation  that 
his  bones  should  forever — 

"  Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust, 
Or  sealed  within  the  iron  hills  1 " 
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And  if  this  indeed  be  the  end  of  all  his  per- 
plexities, well  may  the  despairing  cry  be 
raised, — 

"  "What  hope  of  answer  or  redress  I 
Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veil." 

What  hope  but  this, — 

"  I  see  in  part 
That  all,  as  in  some  piece  of  art, 
Is  toil  co-operant  to  an  end ; " 

and  then,  with  some,  both  of  the  more  timid 
and  the  bolder  thinkers, — 

"If  e'er  when  faith  had  fallen  asleep, 

We  heard  a  voice,  *  Believe  no  more,* " 

we  may  still  "  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope  j " 
or,  waxing  stronger,  trust  in  fidl, — 

"  That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet. 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed. 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete.*' 


The  Times  has  called  attention  to  the  step 
just  taken  to  strengthen  our  military  force  in 
Canada,  in  view  of  the  critical  situation  of  affairs 
on  the  American  continent.  The  objections  to 
the  measure  are  reasonably  stated,  and  are  such 
as  must  strike  every  one  acquainted  with  the 
country.  Every  day  the  chances  of  our  being 
entangled  in  the  conflict  become  greater,  and 
are  now  painfully  felt  by  observing  politicians. 
It  is  in  vain  that  we  have,  in  our  anxiety  to  keep 
out  of  it,  manifested  sympathy  Avith  the  strong- 
est side  ;  and  thus,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  al- 
ready compromised  our  neutrality.  All  who 
look  beyond  the  present  a,2:e  must  regard  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  American  Union  as  a  deliverance 
for  mankind.  The  possession  of  such  vast 
power  by  an  arrogant,  besotted,  irritable,  and 
quarrelsome  mob,  who  overrule  all  the  intellect 
and  worth  of  America,  would,  in  a  few  genera- 
tions, have  become  a  universal  peril.  On  what 
ground  an  event  which  divides  the  power  and 
removes  the  danger,  could  be  made  the  subject 
of  lamentation  by  the  press  and  public  men  of 
England,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand.  But 
opposite  parties  have  agreed  in  bemoaning  the 
disruption,  and  gone  out  of  their  way  to  decry 
t!ie  South,  and  magnify  the  North.  To 
strengthen  the  North,  a  proclamation  forbade 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  to  engage  in  the  quai-rel, 
the  jn-ivateers  of  the  South  have  been  denied  the 
shelter  of  our  ports,  and  we  have  made  a  pro- 
posal to  President  Lincoln  to  declare  privateer- 
ing piracy.  Yet  the  North  has  been  irritated, 
instead  of  soothed,  by  our  attitude,  and  accord- 


ing to  the  last  accounts  the  feeling  against  us 
had  risen  to  a  frenzy.  Under  such  an  influence 
an  irritable  naval  officer  of  the  stars  and  stripes 
may  at  any  moment  plunge  the  two  countries 
in  a  war. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  would,  if  we  were  dealing 
with  an  ordinary  neighbor,  render  the  step  taken 
by  the  Government  an  imperative  duty  ;  but,  as 
matters  stand,  it  is  one  of  doubtful  wisdom. 
Canada  can  only  be  held  with  the  help  of  the 
population,  which  is  not,  indeed,  very  united,  as 
the  French  are  sighing  for  their  old  rulers,  but 
all  would  rise  against  a  Yankee  invasion.  The 
addition  made  to  the  regular  force  can  afford 
little  real  protection,  and  the  Northerners  will 
meet  our  soldiei-s  with  the  dollar  rather  than  the 
bayonet.  Emissaries  have  already  been  among 
the  troops,  tempting  them  to  desert ;  and  we 
fear,  with  our  contemporary,  that  to  the  men 
now  sent  out,  strong  temptations  will  be  oflTered 
to  induce  them  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  Federal 
army.  A  blockade  of  New  York  would  soon 
bring  our  cousins  to  reason,  if  they  gave  us  any 
trouble  in  Canada ;  and  Avhat  regiments  can  be 
spared  from  England  had  better  be  dispatched 
to  the  Mediterranean.  There  all  our  garrisons 
are  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and,  in  the  present  state  of 
Europe,  may  well  claim  every  attention.  Hostili- 
ties with  the  United  States,  when  they  are 
unhappily  no  longer  avoidable,  should  on  our 
part  be  confined  to  the  sea.  While  our  flag  is 
triumphant  on  the  ocean,  Canada,  if  true  to  us 
and  herself,  can  take  no  harm,  and  we  need  our 
soldiers  elsewhere. — United  Service  Magazine  for 
July. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THE  LATE  SULTAN. 
The  death  of  Abdul  Medjid,  thirty-first  of 
his  house,  -will  profoundly  affect  all  politics 
in  the  East.      The  deceased  sovereign  be- 
longed to  a  class  of  rulers  wholly  unknown 
in  Europe,  and  not  common  even  among  the 
dynasties  of  Asia,  and  the  English  theory  of 
his   character  requires  some  modifications. 
Abdul  Medjid  inherited  some  of  the  quali- 
ties of  his  father,  the  fierce   Sultan,  who, 
when  his  Janissaries  first  revolted,  flung  out 
the  head  of  his  uncle  and  rival,  strode  for- 
ward among  the  rebels,  the  last  survivor  of 
the  sacred  race,  and  vowed,  as  the  Janissa- 
ries shrank  back  in  horror  at  the  danger 
which  menaced  the  house  of  Othman,  that 
his  life  or  theirs  should  atone  for  the  insult 
he  had  endured.      Rebellion  was  over  until 
his  sons  were    born,  and  for  years  the  in- 
flexible Asiatic  matured  the   means  which 
were  to  secure  the  purpose  of  his  life.      The 
opportunity  at  last  arrived,  and  in  three  days 
the  military  caste  of  Turkey  and  the  military 
power  of  the  Turkish  Empire  were  brought 
to  an  end  together.     His  son,  called  to  the 
throne  at  sixteen,  gave  himself  up  to  those 
attractions  of  the  seraglio  which  in  all  ages 
have  broken  up  the  porphyrogeniti  of  the 
East.     Enfeebled  in  energy,  and  worn  out  in 
constitution,  a  slave  to  the  caprices  of  his 
women,  and  addicted  to  drink,  Abdul  Med- 
jid still  retained  his  belief  in  his  father's 
policy  and  his  father's  iron  will.     He  would 
be  emperor  of  Turkey,  and  not  simply  of 
Turks,  and  those  who  knew  him  best  believed 
that  he  would,  had  it  been  possible,  have  re- 
duced all  classes  to  a  quiet  but  equal  sub- 
mission to  the  throne.    He  was  probably  the 
one  ISIussulman  in  his  dominions  to  whom 
the  frank  equality  of  the  races  which  inhabit 
it  appeared  an  endurable  result.      For  the 
rest,liis  single  political  purpose  was  to  main- 
tain his  personal  power,  the  one  point  on 
which  the  higher  side  of  his  character  was 
ever  displayed.     No  matter  what  emergency 
might  menace,   or   what   pressure   Europe 
might  exercise,  the  Sultan  was  absolute,  al- 
ways evaded  the  clause  which  might  have 
restricted  his  authority.     Aided  by  the  rev- 
erence of  all  true  Mussulmans  for  the  heir 
of  the  Khalifate,  he  succeeded,  and  amidst 
all  the  reforms  he  sanctioned,  not  one  af- 
fected the  power  of  the  Sultan.     To  the  day 
of  his  last  seizure,  a  word  from  his  mouth 


could  overthrow  a  ministry,  a  whisper  act  as 
a  sentence  of  death,  a  wish  extract  the  last 
piastre  from  an  exhausted  treasury.      The 
foreign  ministers  called  him  vacillating,  and 
as  he  bent  upon  every  point  but  one,  the 
censure  was  not  ill  deserved.   Once  only  did 
he  reject  the  combined  requisition  of  Europe, 
and  it  was  when  advised — distantly  and  re- 
spectfully, it  is  true,  but  still  advised  —  to 
place  some  restraint  on  the  expenditure  of 
his   house ;  once   only  did  he  break  into  a 
sharp  menace  against  an  English  ambassa- 
dor, and  it  was  when  an  accidental  rencontre 
between  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  and  the  heir  to 
the  throne  seemed  to  his  jealous  mind  to 
menace  an  attack  on  his  supremacy.    That 
Abdul  Aziz  was  not  seized  with  cholera  that 
night  was  owing  to  the  frank   explanation 
of  his  visitor.      This   weakness,   however, 
never  affected  the  Sultanut,  and  a  sovereign 
who  in  a  civilized  state  would  probably  have 
subsided  into  a  "  social  influence,"  or  died 
chief  pageant  of  a  constitution,  bequeathed 
to  his  successor  a  personal  sway  greater  than 
his  far  abler  father  had  ever  acquired.    It  was 
maintained  by  incessant  changes,  by  alterna- 
tions of  favor  which  made  the  seraglio  one 
scene  of  dangerous  intrigue,  by  the  incessant 
elevation   of  men  sorely  dependent  on  his 
favor,  and  by  the  slow  pulverization  of  all 
authority  external  to  his  own.      The  nobles 
are  gone,  the  pashas  are  as  powerless  as  the 
peasants,  the  ulema  as  impotent  as  pashas, 
and  in  all  that  magnificent  empire  but  two 
powers  survive — the  Sultan  and  the  Ambas- 
sadors at  his  Court. 

His  successor,  a  brother  named  Abdul  Aziz, 
is  said  to  be  a  man  of  somewhat  similar  char- 
acter, but  with  widely  different  ideas.  He 
has  one  great  advantage  in  being  past  thirty, 
an  a<Te  after  which  a  INIussulman  seldom  sur- 
renders  himself  to  the  attractions  of  the  ha- 
rem. He  has  the  same  inflexible  Avill,  but  its 
exercise,  it  is  said,  will  be  in  the  direction  of 
the  reactionary  Turks.  It  is  possible  that  his 
adherence  to  this  party  was  only  the  i-esult  of 
the  instinctive  hostility  a  Turkish  heir  to  the 
throne  must  feel  to  its  actual  occupant ;  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  Abdul  Aziz  is  really 
a  Turk,  really  disposed,  so  far  as  in  him  lies, 
to  restore  the  ascendency  of  the  true  believ- 
ers. In  this  case,  the  catastrophe  so  long 
dreaded  at  Constantinople  is  assuredly  at 
hand.  The  mere  accession  of  such  a  man  will 
give  an  impulse  to  the  Mussulman  spirit,  such 
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as  it  has  not  received  since  the  Janissaries 
paid  for  their  "  high  church  "  prejudices  with 
their  lives.  The  mere  report  in  Arabia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  along  the  Mediterranean 
coasts,  that  a  Sultan  has  ascended  the  throne 
who  is  not  a  "  Giaour,"  will  double  the  peril 
of  every  Christian  life.  Such  an  occurrence 
might,  in  another  age,  have  preserved  for  a 
generation  the  independence  of  the  empire. 
A  Sultan  who  restored  the  Turks  to  their 
ascendency,  restored  tfie  Turkish  military 
strength,  and  punished  offenders  with  Amu- 
rath's  contempt  for  life,  might,  like  Amurath, 
rebuild  the  tottering  foundations  of  his  throne. 
But  Europe  will  not  tolerate  a  real  Sultan,  a 
man  utterly  contemptuous  of  the  West,  and 
obeying  its  orders  only  in  the  presence  of  ac- 
tual force.  All  a  strong  man  can  do  is  to  in- 
crease the  Mussulman  sense  of  superiority,  and 
with  it  the  danger  of  outrage  upon  Christians. 
The  Orientals  have  not  yet  recognized  the 
first  facts  of  modern  politics.  To  the  Damas- 
cene and  the  Arab,  the  people  of  Bosnia  and 
the  "  old  "  Turks,  everywhere,  the  Sultan  is 
still  the  lord  of  the  world,  deceived,  it  may  be, 
and  cajoled  by  the  Christian  Powers,  but  able, 
if  he  but  please,  to  protect  all  men  of  the  true 
faith.  While  Abdul  Medjid  was  on  the  throne 
they  knew  that  aggression  excited  the  wrath 
not  only  of  Europe  but  of  their  own  Sultan, 
and  the  men  who  would  have  waded  in 
Christian  blood  with  delight  shrank  from  re- 
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bellion  against  the  Khallf.  The  accession  of 
a  man  after  their  own  heart  will  remove  all 
this  restraint.  Every  Turk  in  Asia  will  im- 
agine that  in  obeying  the  Koran  he  obeys 
also  the  secret  wish  of  the  Sultan,  and  every 
local  outburst  of  Moslem  cruelty  and  pride 
will  be  fostered  by  the  almost  open  sympathy 
of  the  army.  The  surge  of  Mussulman  feel- 
ing which  in  1857  swept  over  half  Asia  has 
scarcely  yet  subsided,  and  with  a  strict  Mus- 
sulman on  the  throne  the  next  movement  may 
commence  in  Constantinople  itself.  Kor  will 
a  strong  Sultan  improve  the  relations  between 
Europe  and  the  Porte.  In  this  respect  the 
dilemma  of  Turkey  seems  almost  hopeless. 
Abdul  Aziz,  a  strict  Mussulman,  with  one 
wife  and  a  habit  of  economy,  may  very  pos- 
sibly introduce  new  order  into  the  finances, 
and  will  certainly  dismiss  one  third  of  his 
brother's  advisers.  But  his  very  strength  will 
only  increase  the  chance  of  a  collision  with 
the  ambassadors.  It  is  the  interest  of  per- 
haps three  of  the  Powers  to  make  Tui'key 
strong,  but  two  at  least  are  opposed  to  her  re- 
generation, and  all  are  disinclined  to  suffer 
the  Sultan  to  be  independent.  An  Asiatic 
diplomatist  familiar  with  Europe  might  have 
done  much  to  disembarrass  Turkey  of  the  in- 
terference which  enfeebles  without  defending 
her,  but  a  Sultan  of  the  old  school,  as  Mus- 
sulman and  as  sovereign,  can  but  Increase  the 
chance  of  an  early  collision  with  the  West. 


THE  WAY  TO  WIN  HIM. 

A  FAST  girl  fails  to  catch  a  lord  and  master, 
Because  some  other  girls  are  rather  faster. 
And  ev'n  a  fast  man  fears  to  take  a  wife, 
If  fast,  who'll  be  bound  fast  to  him  for  life. 

— Punch. 


Indian  corn ;  some  mange-tout  peas  from  Smyrna  ; 
a  species  of  South  American  and  another  of 
Chinese  spinach  ;  a  new  variety  of  Chinese  cab- 
bage, called  the  pak-tsai ;  and  calabash  cucum- 
bers from  Guiana.  This  garden  will  soon  be 
far  enough  advanced  to  furnish  amateurs  with 
seed  of  all  the  above. 


The  Zoological  Garden  of  Acclimation  has 
established  a  trial  garden  for  the  open  air  cul- 
tivation of  such  plants,  sent  from  all  quarters 
of  the  globe,  as  may  be  reasonably  expected  to 
thrive  out  of  covei*.  Among  others  in  prosper- 
ous growth  are  six  varieties  of  the  potato,  one 
of  the  finest  having  been  sent  by  the  Marshal  of 
Santa  Cruz ;  a  new  edible  tuber  of  the  sorrel 
family,  called  oxalis  crenata;  string-beans,  peas, 
and  lentils,  from  India ;  twenty-two  varieties  of 


Chubch-Eate. — There  is  one  Church-Bate 
we  should  like  to  see  abolished,  and  that  is  the 
shilling  one  is  compelled  to  give  to  the  pew- 
opener  on  the  Sunday  before  you  are  favored 
with  a  seat.  When  we  think  of  the  many  rates 
we  have  paid  in  this  way,  our  virtuous  indigna- 
tion against  this  system,  and  our  horror  of  the 
extortion,  are  such  that  we  cannot  help  exclaim- 
ing, "  Proh  Peia-door  1 " 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
PROPRIETY. 
The  lady  who  is  suing  Major  Yelverton 
at  Dublin,  in  order  to  show  that  she  is  mar- 
ried to  him,  has  been  the  means  of  making 
the  public  acquainted  with  the  early  history 
of  a  singular  courtship,  and  with  the  con- 
tents of  some  remarkable  letters.  We  do 
not  wish  to  comment  on  her  case ;  but  even 
she,  when  she  looks  back,  must  own  that  she 
was  unguarded,  and  that  a  little  more  rigid 
attention  to  propriety  would  have  kept  her 
out  of  a  very  disagreeable  scrape.  A  young 
woman  who  is  ready  to  write  to  "  Dearest 
Charles  "  on  the  very  slightest  provocation, 
and  who  spent  the  first  night  of  her  ac- 
quaintance with  a  fascinating  captain  seated 
on  the  deck  of  a  steamer  by  his  side,  and 
sheltered  by  the  same  friendly  plaid,  may 
not  mean  the  slightest  harm  in  the  world, 
but  she  affronts  propriety,  and  may  very 
likely  have  to  pay  the  penalty.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  say  that  a  girl  venturing  on  these 
familiarities  is  in  danger  of  being  induced 
to  contract  a  secret  marriage  before  an  Irish 
priest.  But,  nevertheless,  she  is  in  some 
danger.  The  gallant  captain,  at  a  moment 
when  his  military  duties  prevented  him  from 
flying  to  her  feet,  appears  to  have  good- 
humoredly  sent  a  yachting  friend  to  flirt  with 
her,  and  this  is  the  sort  of  tribute  to  their 
character  and  charms  which  young  ladies 
who  forget  propriety  are  apt  to  receive. 
But  it  ought  to  be  candidly  said  that  in  her 
unmarried  days  Miss  Longworth  was  only 
doing  as  a  great  part  of  the  world  did  too. 
The  fact  is,  that  there  is  an  amazing  deal 
of  impropriety  in  every  society,  and  in  Eng- 
lish society  as  well  as  every  other.  That 
generally  nothing  bad  comes  of  it  is  due  to 
the  good  principles  which  English  girls  are 
taught,  and  to  the  protection  which  society 
throws  over  young  women  of  the  upper 
classes  by  the  mere  fact  that  they  are  reck- 
oned as  ladies.  But  until  a  varied  experi- 
ence reveals  to  us  what  is  going  on,  we  can 
hardly  form  a  notion  of  the  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  the  limits  of  strict  propriety 
are,  however  innocently,  transgressed.  Hun- 
dreds of  girls  have  done  queer  things  in 
their  time.  The  most  demure  creatures  in 
appearance  are  sometimes  the  most  auda- 
cious, and  a  quiet,  meek  maiden  is  secretly 
wooing  a  reluctant  Corydon  or  correspond- 
ing with  a  military  idol.  We  need  not 
blame  them  very  much;  but  when  we  see 
bow  strong  a  tendency  there  is  in  the  fe- 
male breast  to  escape  from  the  trammels  of 
propriety,  and  also  observe  how  great  a  gain 
the  observance  of  propriety  is  both  to  the 
individuals  and  society,  we  get  a  new  view 
of  the  reasons  why  propriety  should  be 
rigidly  insisted  on. 


There  are  few  sayings  truer  than  that  the 
virtue  of  woman  is  the  noblest  invention  of 
man.  It  is  not  entirely  true,  but  then  no 
sayings  are,  and  it  expresses  a  great  deal. 
After  all  allowance  is  made  for  the  natural 
delicacy  and  modesty  of  women,  it  must  be 
owned  that  their  good  conduct  is,  like  all 
good  conduct,  in  a  large  degree  the  result 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed.  Society,  with  infinite  trouble,  has 
built  up  a  system  by  which  the  delicacy  of ' 
women  is  preserved  or  created,  and  men 
are  taught  to  respect  those  in  whom  this 
delicacy  shows  itself.  Apart  from  the  rules 
instituted  in  behalf  of  modesty,  it  is  hard  to  « 
believe  that  modesty  can  exist.  It  is  all  , 
very  well  in  a  novelist  to  draw  a  lovely  be-  ' 
ing  of  the  woods,  all  nobleness,  poetry,  and 
purity,  as  decorous  as  she  is  frank,  and 
proper  in  her  wildest  moods.  But  heroines 
are  exceptional,  and  ordinary  beings,  if  they 
were  to  behave  as  if  they  were  pure  spirits 
of  the  forest,  and  thought  they  might  do 
any  thing  they  liked  with  impunity,  would 
soon  find  they  were  mistaken,  or  would  only 
fail  to  do  so  because  they  had  lost  the  power 
of  detecting  their  own  deflections  from  the 
true  path.  Propriety  is  thought  too  little  of 
because  every  thing  is  reduced  to  so  coarse 
a  test.  If  the  issue  is  whether  violations  of 
propriety  will  bring  a  woman  to  disgrace,  it 
is  quite  inconsistent  with  facts  to  pretend 
this  is  the  case.  A  young  lady  may  write  to 
half  a  dozen  Dearest  Charleses  in  succes- 
sion, and  yet  be  an  excellent  creature  in  her 
way.  But  the  virtue  of  women  means  some- 
thing more  than  this  ;  and  if  it  is  asked 
whether  lapses  from  propriety  destroy  nicety 
of  feeling,  sweetness  of  mind,  and  self-re- 
spect, there  can  only  be  one  answer.  They 
must  do  so.  They  are,  in  the  first  place,  de- 
jxirtures  from  a  known  rule,  and  the  mere 
violation  of  conventional  right  does  harm  to 
any  one  who  has  not  a  distinct  reason  for 
the  infraction.  And  then  the  rules  are 
founded,  for  the  most  part,  on  such  obvious 
principles  of  good  sense,  that  any  one  who 
breaks  them  must  have  a  secret  suspicion 
that  reason  is  not  being  much  attended  to. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  plausible  argu- 
ments that  occur  to  the  mind  of  any  one 
who  is  determined  to  take  a  hazardous  step, 
but  the  delinquent  sees  they  are  only  plausi- 
ble. That  propriety  is  only  fit  for  old  maids, 
that  men  like  smartish  girls,  that  there  is  no 
use  in  crying  out  before  you  are  hurt,  that 
flirtation  is  a  necessary,  not  a  luxury,  and 
must  be  had  at  all  cost,  may  be  propositions 
that  commend  themselves  to  the  female 
mind,  but  no  woman  will  say  that  to  accept 
them  is  the  best  way  to  gain  new  delicacy  of 
thought,  new  reserve  and  nobleness  of  man- 
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ner,  and  new  appreciation  of  the  purity  of 
others. 

Men  have  not,  however,  worked  out  this 
great  invention  merely  for  the  sake  of  their 
female  friends,  but  have  been  influenced  by 
a  perception  of  the  benefits  which  they  them- 
selves derive  from  it.  That  the  respect  men 
pay  to  good,  well-behaved  women  is  a  source 
of  elevation  and  purity  to  those  who  pay  it, 
may  now  be  reckoned  among  truths  received 
as  axiomatic.  Therefore,  even  if  a  woman 
who  went  a  little  further  than  is  wise  got  no 
precise  harm,  she  still  might  do  harm.  Fast 
girls  are  a  nuisance  in  many  ways,  and,  even 
when  they  are  petted  and  admired,  are  not 
thought  much  of.  It  is  astonishing  how 
very  soon  the  limits  are  reached  which  a 
fast  girl  may  wish,  but  wishes  in  vain,  would 
bound  the  license  she  has  herself  originated. 
The  reserve  which  precludes  women  of  doubt- 
ful character  being  made  the  subject  of  con- 
versation in  the  society  of  ladies  may  furnish 
an  example  of  a  good  thing  which,  when 
once  gone,  it  is  hard  to  recover.  A  woman 
who  thinks  propriety  nonsense  may  be  in- 
clined to  reconsider  her  opinion  when  she 
finds  her  male  companions  alluding  freely  to 
women  who  are  notorious.  If  she  does  not 
mind  it,  so  much  the  worse — things  must  be 
confounded  in  her  mind  which  ought  to  be 
kept  distinct,  and  she  must  be  inclined  to 
take  right  and  wrong  with  a  fatal  indiffer- 
ence. 

Men,  too,  are  driven  into  cynicism  and  a 
contempt  for  their  species  much  more  read- 
ily by  finding  women  lax  in  the  code  of  de- 
corum which  they  ordinarily  exact  than  by 
finding  them  false,  fickle,  or  corruptible. 
That  every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake  is 
treated  as  a  piece  of  poetical  exaggeration, 
in  spite  of  all  the  folly  into  which  women 
are  often  betrayed ;  but  it  comes  home  al- 
most as  a  first  principle  when  women  show 
themselves  indifierent  to  the  decency  they 
affect.  Englishwomen  are  often  pronounced 
cold  and  stupid  by  continental  critics,  and 
although  they  may,  in  many  cases,  provoke 
the  remark,  yet  what  is  called  coldness  is 
too  frequently  the  mere  result  of  observing 
our  insular  notions  of  propriety,  to  permit 
us  to  agree  in  what  is  intended  to  be  a  con- 
demnation. Even  in  the  best-conducted 
families,  unmarried  women  have  a  degree 
of  liberty  unknown  abroad,  and  therefore 
this  liberty  must  be  guarded,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  guarded,  by  adherence  to  an 
infinity  of  little  rules  which  we  have  grad- 
ually invented.  It  is  possible  that  these 
rules  may  be  insisted  on  blindly  and  nar- 
rowly, and  that  modesty  may  degenerate 
into  prudery.  Of  course  there  is,  and  al- 
ways will  be,  a  natural  tendency  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  no  longer  tempted  to  trans- 
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gress  these  rules  to  occupy  their  minds  with 
watching  and  hoping  that  those  who  retain 
the  envied  privilege  of  youth  may  lay  them- 
selves open  to  censure.  Old  maids,  in  short, 
delight  in  scandal,  and  see  the  worst  of  all 
possible  motives  and  consequences  in  per- 
missible and  innocent  gayeties.  But  old 
maids  should  be  left  to  talk  scandal  to  each 
other,  and  no  sensible  girl  need  mind  their 
criticism,  and  still  less  ought  to  form  her 
judgment  on  the  advantages  of  propriety 
merely  by  going  contrary  to  the  opinions  of 
those  whom  she  finds  harsh  and  unjust  to 
herself. 

English  propriety  is  nowhere  more  val- 
uable to  Englishwomen  than  on  the  Conti- 
nent. It  sometimes  happens  that  continental 
travelling  does  them  serious  mischief;  and 
this  always,  or  almost  always,  arises  from 
their  having  been  persuaded  that  the  stiff- 
ness and  prudery,  as  they  learn  to  say,  of 
English  propriety  may  be  advantageously 
replaced  by  a  manner  of  behaving  which 
shows  that  the  enlightened  female  is  both 
willing  and  able  to  walk  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice  without  falling  over.  Things  are 
shown  to  be  understood,  and  allusions  are 
permitted  to  be  made,  which  English  mod- 
esty does  not  tolerate.  And  this  spirit  is 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  tone  of  a  large 
portion  of  modern  continental  literature.  It 
has  been  the  aim  of  very  considerable  and 
popular  writers  abroad  to  exhibit  the  model 
woman  as  one  who  knows  how  to  release 
herself  from  the  bonds  of  conventionalism, 
who  loves  ardently  and  with  unreflecting 
passion,  and  is  only  prevented  from  exhib- 
iting the  most  glorious  self-sacrifice  by  her 
not  comprehending  that  a  thing  can  be  said 
to  be  sacrificed,  on  which  she  does  not  pause 
to  set  a  value.  The  heroine  of  the  English 
novel  and  poem  is  essentially  different.  She 
is,  when  at  her  best,  the  type  of  reserved 
decorum  and  modest  self-respect.  It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  she  is  often  rather 
tame ;  but  tameness  is  by  no  means  a  fault, 
except  so  far  as  the  amusement  of  the  reader 
goes.  Great  writers  have  often  acquiesced 
patiently  in  the  flatness  of  their  heroines, 
and  have  felt  that  great  emotions  and  pas- 
sions, odd  proceedings  and  strange  language, 
are  not  what  English  readers  either  wish,  or 
ought  to  wish,  to  find  in  the  woman  whom 
they  are  vicariously  to  admire  through  the 
love-making  of  the  hero.  Perhaps  conti- 
nental novelists  may  be  justified  in  describ- 
ing a  very  different  sort  of  woman,  or  rather 
a  woman  who  permits  herself  to  behave  in  a 
very  different  way.  They  may  say  that  such 
women  exist,  and  are  the  women  who  really 
awaken  great  feelings  and  absorbing  love, 
that  the  feminine  heart  only  shows  its  capa- 
bilities in  them,  and  that  to  paint  poorer 
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creatures  is  voluntarily  to  choose  small 
things  instead  of  great.  Unless  we  come 
to  particular  instances,  it  is  hard  to  lay 
down  any  general  rule  as  to  what  realities 
may  properly  be  described  in  fiction ;  and 
that  there  are  women  who  are  very  interest- 
ing, and  yet  by  no  means  proper,  is  a  great 
deal  too  true  to  be  denied  even  by  those 
who  wish  facts  were  otherv/ise.  But  even 
if  we  admit  the  type  into  the  region  of  fic- 
tion, all  that  we  can  do  is  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  the  one  type  and  the 
other.  The  attraction  of  the  continental 
heroine  is  that  she  seems  more  interesting ; 
and  it  is  this  that  makes  English  readers  of 
continental  fiction  sometimes  think  that  pro- 
priety is  a  mistake  after  all.  The  only  an- 
swer is,  that  to  be  interesting  is  by  no  means 
the  aim  of  life,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  interesting  women  are  only  interesting 
at  exceptional  moments  of  their  career.  Or- 
dinarily, a  reserved  and  decorous  woman 
excites  much  more  interest.  Women  who 
have  ceased  to  feel  or  exact  respect  for  them- 
selves are  apt  to  be  great  bores  ;  and  when 
once  they  are  felt  to  be  so,  the  truth  is  com- 
municated to  them  with  the  most  unsparing 
frankness. 

While,  however,  many  of  the  rules  of  pro- 
priety have  been  invented  to  protect  women 
from  their  own  folly  and  weakness,  and  are 
just  as  valuable  now  as  when  they  were  first 
observed,  there  are  others  which  are  primarily 
meant  to  protect  women  from  insult ;  and  if 
insult  is  not  to  be  apprehended,  there  may 
be  good  reason  why  these  old  rules,  having 
grown  obsolete,  should  be  laid  aside.  Miss 
Martineau  has  remarked  on  the  great  gain 
it  is  now  to  women  of  respectability  who 
are  compelled  to  earn  a  living,  that  they  can 
walk  through  the  streets  of  London  without 
annoyance  and  without  any  one  accusing 
them  of  impropriety.  This  is  quite  true. 
The  same  change  in  society,  the  same  in- 
crease of  order,  wealth,  and  education  which 


has  called  women  out  of  their  homes  to  earn 
their  bread  by  teaching,  or  painting,  or  any 
other  similar  pursuit,  has  also  made  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  do  so  without  undergoing 
any  thing  that  they  or  their  friends  could 
dislike.  It  is  also  possible  now  for  women 
who  are  not  professionally  occupied  to  en- 
joy many  of  the  advantages  of  this  general 
security.  They  can  travel  by  themselves, 
for  example,  in  a  way  that  was  impossible 
a  few  years  ago ;  and  if  ever  we  get  suffi- 
ciently sensible  to  shake  off  more  of  the  load 
of  conventionalism  imposed  on  the  shoulders 
of  all  classes  by  their  afi'ected  imitation  of 
the  highest,  women  may  come  to  do,  with 
decency  and  impunity,  many  things  that 
they  cannot  do  now.  This  process,  how- 
ever, of  the  extending  freedom  of  women  in 
public  had  much  better  go  on  very  slowly. 
We  feel  any  thing  but  admiration  for  young 
women  who  set  off  on  tours  in  Norwaj',  or 
India,  or  Sicily,  by  themselves.  Governesses, 
when  they  go  alone,  have  a  distinct  business 
to  go  through,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  the 
consciousness  of  business  protects  the  per- 
son who  feels  it,  and  how  the  air  of  occupa- 
tion and  dctei-mination  it  imparts  shields  her 
from  the  sort  of  attention  she  has  to  fear. 
We  hope  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore young  ladies  who  have  no  call  on  their 
time  or  thoughts  will  ride  about  the  country 
without  a  servant,  or  set  off  tramping  on 
foreign  excursions.  A  day  of  Arcadian  sim- 
plicity may  come  when  these  things  will  be 
harmless  and  possible,  but  at  present  they 
ought  to  be  discouraged.  Until  the  separa- 
tion has  been  made  much  more  clear  than 
it  is  now,  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  propriety 
which  forbid  these  instances  of  audacity 
would  be  confounded  with  a  contempt  for  the 
rules  which  are  intended  to  protect  women 
against  diminution  of  modesty  and  purity, 
and  the  confusion  would  be  a  most  serious 
evil  both  to  men  and  women. 


THE  WHARF  RAT. 

The  wharf  is  silent,  and  black  and  motionless 

lie  the  ships  ; 
The  ebb  tide  sucks  at  the  piles  with  its  cold  and 

slimy  lips ; 
And  down  through  the  tortuous  lane  a  sailor 

comes  singing  along, 
And  a  girl  in  the  Gallipagos  Isles  is  the  burden 

of  his  song. 

Behind  the  white  cotton  bales  a  figure  is  crouch- 
ing low ; 

It  listens  with  eager  cars  to  the  way  that  the 
footsteps  go, 


And  it  follows  the  singing  sailor,  stealing  upon 

his  track, 
And  when  he  reaches  the  river  side,  the  wharf 

rat  is  at  his  back. 

A  man  is  missing  next  day,  and  a  paragraph 

tells  the  fact ; 
But  the  way  he  went,  or  the  road  he  took,  will 

never,  never  be  tracked  ! 
For  the  lips  of  the  tide  are  dumb,  and  it  keeps 

such  secrets  well. 
And  the  fate  of  the  singing  sailor  boy  the  wharf 

rat  alone  can  tell. 

—  Vanity  Fair, 
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From  The  Louisville  Journal. 
LETTER  FROM  THE  HON.  JOSEPH  HOLT. 
Wasliingion,  May  31,  186L 
J.  F.  Speed,  Esq.  :    My  Dear  Sir, — The 
recent   overwhelming  vote  in  favor  of  the 
Union  in  Kentucky  has  afibrded  unspeaka- 
ble gratification  to  all  true  men  throughout 
the  country.      That  vote  indicates  that  the 
people  of  that  gallant  state  have  been  nei- 
ther seduced  by  the  arts  nor  terrified  by  the 
menaces  of  the  revolutionists  in  their  midst, 
and  that  it  is  their  fixed  purpose  to  remain 
faithful  to  a  Government  which,  for  nearly 
seventy  years,   has    remained    faithful    to 
them.      Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
is  in  the  bosom  of  that  state  a  band  of  agi- 
tators, who,  though  few  in  number,  are  yet 
powerful  from  the  public  confidence  they  have 
enjoyed,  and  who  have  been,  and  doubtless 
will  continue  to  be,  unceasing  in  their  endeav- 
ors to  force  Kentucky  to  unite  her  fortunes 
with  those  of  the  rebel  Confederacy  of  the 
South.      In  view   of  this  and  of  the  well- 
known  fact  that  several  of  the  seceded  states 
have  by  fraud  and  violence  been  driven  to 
occupy  their  present  false  and  fatal  jiosition, 
I  cannot,  even  with  the  encouragement  of 
her  late  vote  before  me,  look  upon  the  polit- 
ical future   of  our  native    state  without  a 
painful  solicitude.      Never  have  the  safety 
and  honor  of  her  people  required  the  exer- 
cise  of  so  much  vigilance  and  of  so  much 
courage   on  their  part.     If  true  to  them- 
selves, the  stars  and  stripes,  which,  like  an- 
gels'  wings,   have   so  long  guarded   their 
homes  from  every  oppression,  will  still  be 
theirs;  but  if,  chasing  the  dreams  of  men's 
ambition,  they  shall  prove  false,  the  black- 
ness of  darkness  can  but  faintly  predict,  the 
gloom  that  awaits  them.    The  Legislature,  it 
seem  s,  has  determined  by  resolution  that  the 
state,  pending  the  present  unhappy  war,  shall 
occupy  neutral  grounds.      I  must  say,  in  all 
frankness  and  without   desiring  to  reflect 
upon  the  course  or  sentiments  of  any,  that, 
in  this  struggle  for  the  existence  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, I  can  neither  practise  nor  profess 
nor  feel  neutrality.    I  would  as  soon  think 
of  being  neutral  in  a  contest  between  an 
officer  of  justice  and  an  incendiary  arrested 
in  an  attempt  to  fire  the  dwelling  over  my 
head  ;  for  the  Government  whose  overthrow 
is  sought  is  for  me  the  shelter  not  only  of 
home,   kindred,   and  friends,  but  of  every 
earthly  blessing  which  I  can  hope  to  enjoy 


on  this  side  of  the  grave.  If,  however, 
from  a  natural  horror  of  fratricidal  strife, 
or  from  her  intimate  social  and  business 
relations  with  the  South,  Kentucky  shall 
determine  to  maintain  the  neutral  attitude 
assumed  for  her  by  her  Legislature,  her  posi- 
tion will  still  be  an  honorable  one,  though 
falling  far  short  of  that  full  measure  of  loy- 
alty which  her  history  has  so  constantly  illus- 
trated. Her  executive,  ignoring,  as  I  am 
happy  to  believe,  alike  the  popular  and  leg- 
islative sentiment  of  the  state,  has,  by  procla- 
mation, forbidden  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  from  marching  troops  across 
her  territory.  This  is,  in  no  sense,  a  neu- 
tral step,  but  one  of  aggressive  hostility. 
The  troops  of  the  Federal  Government  have 
as  clear  a  constitutional  right  to  pass  over 
the  soil  of  Kentucky  as  they  have  to  march 
along  the  streets  of  "Washington,  and  could 
this  prohibition  be  effective,  it  would  not 
only  be  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  law, 
but  would,  in  all  its  tendencies,  be  directly 
in  advancement  of  the  revolution,  and 
might,  in  an  emergency  easily  imagined, 
compromise  the  highest  national  interest. 
I  was  rejoiced  that  the  Legislature  so 
promptly  refused  to  endorse  this  proclama- 
tion as  expressive  of  the  true  policy  of  the 
state.  But  I  turn  away  from  even  this  to 
the  ballot-box,  and  find  an  abounding  con- 
solation in  the  conviction  it  inspires,  that 
the  popular  heart  of  Kentucky,  in  its  devo- 
tion to  the  Union,  is  far  in  advance  alike  of 
legislative  resolve  and  of  executive  proclama- 
tion. 

But  as  it  is  well  understood  that  the  late 
popular  demonstration  has  rather  scotched 
than  killed  rebellion  in  Kentucky,  I  propose 
inquiring,  as  briefly  as  practicable,  whether, 
in  the  recent  action  or  present  declared  pol- 
icy of  the  Administration,  or  in  the  history 
of  the  pending  revolution,  or  in  the  objects 
it  seeks  to  accomplish,  or  in  the  results  which  •• 
must  follow  from  it,  if  successful,  there  can 
be  discovered  any  reasons  why  that  state 
should  sever  the  ties  that  unite  her  with  a 
Confederacy  in  whose  councils  and  upon 
whose  battle-fields  she  has  won  so  much 
fame,  and  under  whose  protection  she  has 
enjoyed  so  much  prosperity. 

For  more  than  a  month  after  the  inaugu- 
ration of  President  Lincoln  the  manifesta- 
tions seemed  unequivocal  that  his  Adminis- 
tration would  seek  a  peaceful  solution  of  our 
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unhappy  political  troubles,  and  would  look 
to  time  and  amendments  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, adopted  in  accordance  -with  its  pro- 
visions, to  bring  back  the  revolted  states  to 
their  allegiance.  So  marked  was  the  effect 
of  these  manifestations  in  tranquillizing  the 
Border  States  and  in  re-assuring  their  loy- 
alty, that  the  conspirators  who  had  set  this 
revolution  on  foot  took  the  alarm.  While 
affecting  to  despise  these  states  as  not  suffi- 
ciently intensified  in  their  devotion  to  Afri- 
can servitude,  they  knew  they  could  never 
succeed  in  their  treasonable  enterprise  with- 
out their  support.  Hence  it  was  resolved  to 
precipitate  a  collision  of  arms  with  the  Fed- 
eral authorities,  in  the  hope  that,  under  the 
panic  and  exasperation  incident  to  the  com- 
mencement of  a  civil  war,  the  Border  States, 
following  the  natural  bent  of  their  sympa- 
thies, would  array  themselves  against  the 
Government.  Fort  Sumter,  occupied  by  a 
feeble  garrison,  and  girdled  by  powerful  if 
not  impregnable  batteries,  afforded  conven- 
ient means  for  accomplishing  their  purpose, 
and  for  testing  also  their  favorite  theory  that 
blood  was  needed  to  cement  the  new  Con- 
federacy. Its  provisions  were  exhausted, 
and  the  request  made  by  the  President  in 
the  interests  of  peace  and  humanity,  for  the 
privilege  of  replenishing  its  stores,  had  been 
refused.  The  Confederate  authorities  were 
aware — for  so  the  gallant  commander  of  the 
fort  had  declared  to  them — that  in  two  days 
a  capitulation  from  starvation  must  take 
place.  A  peaceful  surrender,  however,  would 
not  have  subserved  their  aims.  They  sought 
the  clash  of  arms  and  the  effusion  of  blood 
as  an  instrumentality  for  impressing  the 
Border  States,  and  they  sought  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  Government  and  the  dishonor  of 
its  flag  as  a  means  of  giving  prestige  to  their 
own  cause.  The  result  is  known.  Without 
the  slightest  provocation  a  heavy  cannonade 
'was  opened  upon  the  fort,  and  borne  by  its 
helpless  garrison  for  hours  without  reply, 
and  when,  in  the  progress  of  the  bombard- 
ment, the  fortification  became  wrapped  in 
flames,  the  besieging  batteries  in  violation  of 
the  usages  of  civilized  warfare,  instead  of 
relaxing  or  suspending,  redoubled  their  fires. 
A  more  wanton  or  wicked  war  was  never 
commenced  on  any  government  whose  his- 
tory has  been  written.  Contemporary  with 
and  following  the  fall  of  Sumter,  the  siege 
of  Fort   Pickens  was  and  still  is  actively 
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pressed  ;  the  property  of  the  United  States 
Government  continued  to  be  seized  where- 
ever  found,  and  its  troops,  by  fraud  or  force, 
captured  in  the  State  of  Texas  in  violation, 
of  a  solemn  compact  with  its  authorities  that 
they  should  be  permitted  to  embark  without 
molestation.  This  was  the  requital  which 
the  Lone  Star  State  made  to  brave  men  who, 
through  long  years  of  peril  and  privation, 
had  guarded  its  frontiers  against  the  incur- 
sions of  the  savages.  In  the  midst  of  the 
most  active  and  extended  warlike  prepara- 
tions in  the  South,  the  announcement  was 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  seceded 
states,  and  echoed  with  taunts  and  insolent 
bravadoes  by  the  Southern  press,  that  Wash- 
ington City  was  to  be  invaded  and  captured, 
and  that  the  flag  of  the  Confederate  States 
would  soon  float  over  the  dome  of  its  capi- 
tol.  Soon  thereafter  there  followed  an  invi- 
tation to  all  the  world — embracing  necessa- 
rily the  outcasts  and  desperadoes  of  every 
sea — to  accept  letters  of  marque  and  repri- 
sal, to  prey  upon  the  rich  and  unprotected 
commerce  of  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  these  events  and  threatenings, 
what  was  the  duty  of  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  Republic  ?  He  might  have  taken  coun- 
sel of  the  revolutionists  and  trembled  under 
their  menaces ;  he  might,  upon  the  fall  of 
Sumter,  have  directed  that  Fort  Pickens 
should  be  surrendered  without  firing  a  gun 
in  its  defence,  and,  proceeding  yet  further, 
and  meeting  fully  the  requirements  of  the 
"let-US-alone"  policy,  insisted  on  in  the 
South,  he  might  have  ordered  that  the  stars 
and  Stripes  should  be  laid  in  the  dust  in  the 
presence  of  every  bit  of  rebel  bunting  that 
might  appear.  But  he  did  none  of  these 
things,  nor  could  he  have  done  them  without 
forgetting  liis  oath  and  betraying  the  most 
sublime  trust  that  has  ever  been  confided  to 
the  hands  of  man.  With  a  heroic  fidelity  to 
his  constitutional  obligations,  feeling  justly 
that  these  obligations  charged  him  with  the* 
protection  of  the  Republic  and  its  capital 
against  the  assaults  alike  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic enemies,  he  threw  himself  on'the  loy- 
alty of  the  country  for  support  in  the  strug- 
gle upon  which  he  was  about  to  enter,  and 
nobly  has  that  appeal  been  responded  to. 
States  containing  an  aggregate  population 
of  nineteen  millions  have  answered  to  the 
appeal  as  with  the  voice  of  one  man,  offering 
soldiers  without  number,  and  treasure  with- 
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out  limitation,  for  the  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.     In    these    states,    fifteen    hun- 
dred thousand  freemen  cast  their  votes  in 
favor  of  candidates  supporting  the  rights  of 
the  South,  at  the  last  presidential  election, 
and  yet  everywhere,  alike  in  popular  assem- 
blies and  upon  the  tented  field,  this  million 
and  a  half  of  voters  are  found  yielding  to 
none  in  the  zeal  with  which  they  rally  to 
their  country's  flag.    They  are  not  less  the 
friends  of  the  South  than  before  ;  but  they 
realize  that  the  question  now  presented  is 
not  one  of  administrative  policy,  or  of  the 
claims  of  the  North,  the  South,  the  East, 
or  the  West ;  but  is,  simply,  whether  nineteen 
millions  of  people  shall  tamely  and  ignobly 
permit  five  or  six  millions  to  overthrow  and 
destroy  institutions  which  are  the  common 
property,  and  have  been  the  common  bless- 
ings and  glory  of  all.     The  great  thorough- 
fares of  the  North,  the  East,  and  the  West, 
are  luminous  with  the  banners  and  glisten- 
ing with   the  bayonets  of  citizen   soldiers 
marching  to  the  capital,  or  to  other  points 
of  rendezvous  ;  but  they  come  in  no  hostile 
spirit  to  the  South.     If  called  to  press  her 
soil,  they  will  not  ruffle  a  flower  of  her  gar- 
dens, nor  a  blade  of  grass  of  her  fields,  in 
unkindness.      No   excesses  W'ill    mark  the 
footsteps  of  the  armies  of  the  Republic ;  no 
institution  of  the  states  will  be  invaded  or 
tampered  with,   no  rights  of  persons  or  of 
property  will  be  violated.     The  known  pur- 
pose of  the  Administration,  and  the  high 
character   of   the    troops   employed,    alike 
guarantee  the  truthfulness  of  this  statement. 
When  an  insurrection  was  apprehended   a 
few  weeks  since  in  Maryland,   the  Massa- 
chusetts regiment  at  once  offered  their  ser- 
vices to  suppress  it.    These  volunteers  have 
been  denounced  by  the  press  of  the  South 
as  "  knaves  and  vagrants,"  "  the  dregs  and 
offscourings  of  the   populace,"   who  would 
"  rather  filch  a  handkerchief  than  fight  an 
enemy  in  manly  combat ;  "  yet  we  know 
here  that  their  discipline  and  bearing  are 
most  admirable,  and,  I  presume,  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that  a  larger  amount  of  social 
position,  culture,  fortune,  and  elevation  of 
character,  has  never  been  found  in  so  large 
an  army  in  any  age  or  country.    If  they  go 
to  the  South,  it  will  be  as  friends  and  pro- 
tectors, to  relieve  the  Union  sentiment  of 
the   seceded  states  from  the  cruel   domina- 
tion by  which  it  is  oppressed  and  silenced, 


to  unfurl  the  stars  and  stripes  in  the  midst 
of  those  who  long  to  look  upon  them,  and  to 
restore  the  flag  that  bears  them  to  the  forts 
and  arsenals  from  which  disloyal  hands  hate 
torn  it.  Their  mission  will  be  one  of  peace, 
unless  wicked  and  bloodthirsty  men  shall 
unsheath  the  sword  across  their  pathway. 

It  is  in  vain  for  the  revolutionists  to  ex- 
claim that  this  is  "  subjugation."  It  is  so, 
precisely  in  the  sense  in  which  you  and  I  and 
all  law-abiding  citizens  are  subjugated.  The 
people  of  the  South  are  our  brethren,  and 
while  we  obey  the  laws  enacted  by  our  joint 
authority,  and  keep  a  compact  to  which  we 
are  all  parties,  we  only  ask  that  they  shall 
be  required  to  do  the  same.  We  believe 
that  their  safety  demands  this  ;  we  know 
that  ours  does.  We  impose  no  burden  which 
we  ourselves  do  not  bear,  we  claim  no  priv- 
ilege or  blessing  w^hich  our  brethren  of  the 
South  shall  not  equally  share.  Their  country 
is  our  country,  and  ours  is  theirs ;  and  that 
unity  both  of  country  and  of  government 
which  the  providence  of  God  and  the  com- 
pacts of  men  have  created  we  could  not  our- 
selves, without  self-immolation,  destroy,  nor 
can  we  permit  it  to  be  destroyed  by  others. 

Equally  vain  is  it  for  them  to  declare  that 
they  only  wish  "  to  be  let  alone,"  and  that, 
in  establishing  the  independence  of  the  se- 
ceded states,  they  do  those  which  remain  in 
the  old  Confederacy  no  harm.  The  Free 
States,  if  allowed  the  opportunity  of  doing 
so,  will  undoubtedly  concede  every  guaran- 
tee needed  to  afford  complete  protection  to 
the  institutions  of  the  South,  and  to  furnish 
assurances  of  her  perfect  equality  in  the 
Union ;  but  all  such  guarantees  and  assur- 
ances are  now  openly  spurned,  and  the  only 
Southern  right  now  insisted  on  is  that  of  dis- 
membering the  Republic.  It  is  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  in  the  attempted  exercise  of  this 
right  neither  states  nor  statesmen  will  be 
"  let  alone."  Should  a  ruffian  meet  me  in* 
the  streets,  and  seek  with  his  ax  to  hew  an 
arm  and  a  leg  from  my  body,  I  would  not  the 
less  resist  him  because,  as  a  dishonored  and 
helpless  trunk,  I  might  perchance  survive 
the  mutilation.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  what 
fatal  results  to  the  old  Confederacy  would  fol- 
low should  the  blow  now  struck  at  its  integ- 
rity ultimately  triumph.  We  can  well  ira- 
derstand  what  degradation  it  would  bring  to 
it  abroad  and  what  weakness  at  home  ;  what 
exhaustion  from  incessant  war  and  standing 
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armies,  and  from  th.e  erection  of  fortifications 
along  the  thousands  of  miles  of  new  frontier  ; 
what  embarrassments  to  commerce  from  hav- 
ing its  natural  channels  encumbered  or  cut 
off;  what  elements  of  disintegration  and  rev- 
olution would  be  introduced  from  the  perni- 
cious example  ;  and  above  all,  what  humilia- 
tion would  cover  the  whole  American  people 
for  having  failed  in  their  great  mission  to 
demonstrate  before  the  world  the  capacity  of 
our  race  for  self-government. 

While  a  far  more  fearful  responsibility  has 
fallen  upon  President  Lincoln  than  upon  any 
of  his  predecessors,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  has  met  it  with  promptitude  and  fearless- 
ness. Cicero,  in  one  of  his  orations  against 
Catiline,  speaking  of  the  credit  due  himself 
for  having  suppressed  the  conspiracy  of  that 
arch- traitor,  said  "  If  the  glory  of  him  who 
founded  Rome  was  great,  how  much  greater 
should  be  that  of  him  who  had  saved  it  from 
overthrow  after  it  had  grown  to  be  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world  ?  "  So  it  may  be  said  of 
the  glory  of  that  statesman  or  chieftain  who 
shall  snatch  this  Republic  from  the  vortex  of 
revolution,  now  that  it  has  expanded  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  has  become  the  admiration 
of  the  world,  and  has  rendered  the  fountains 
of  the  lives  of  thirty  millions  of  people  foun- 
tains of  happiness. 

The  vigorous  measures  adopted  for  the 
safety  of  Washington  and  the  Government 
itself  may  seem  open  to  criticism,  in  some  of 
their  details,  to  those  who  have  yet  to  learn 
that  not  only  has  warlike  peace  its  laws,  but 
that  it  has  also  its  privileges  and  its  duties. 
Whatever  of  severity,  or  even  of  irregularity, 
may  have  arisen,  will  find  its  justification  in 
the  pressure  of  the  terrible  necessity  under 
which  the  Administration  has  been  called  to 
act.  When  a  man  feels  the  poignard  of  the 
destroyer  at  his  bosom,  he  is  not  likely  to  con- 
sult the  law-books  as  to  the  mode  or  measure 
of  his  rights  of  self-defence.  What  is  true  of 
individuals  is  in  this  respect  equally  true  of 
governments.  The  man  who  thinks  he  has 
become  disloyal  because  of  what  the  Admin- 
istration has  done,  will  probably  discover,  af- 
ter a  close  self-examination,  that  he  was 
disloyal  before.  But  for  what  has  been  done, 
Washington  might  ere  this  have  been  a 
smouldering  heap  of  ruins. 

They  have  noted  the  course  of  public  af- 
fairs to  little  advantage  who  suppose  that  the 
election  of  Lincoln  was  the  real  ground  of  the 


revolutionary    outbreak    that   has   occurred. 
The  roots  of  the  revolution  may  be  traced 
back  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  an  unholy  lust  for  power  is  the  soil  out  of 
which  it  sprang.     A   prominent  member  of 
the  band  of  agitators  declared  in  one  of  his 
speeches  at  Charleston,  last  November  or  De- 
cember, that   they  had  been    occupied  for 
thirty  years  in  the  work  of  severing  South 
Carolina  from  the  Union.     When   General 
Jackson  crushed  nullification,  he  said  it  would 
revive  again  under  the  form  of  the  slavery 
agitation,  and  we  have  lived  to  see  his  predic- 
tion verified.     Indeed,  that  agitation,  during 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  has  been  al- 
most the  entire  stock  in  trade  of  Southern 
politicians.  The  Southern  people,  known  to  be 
as  generous  in  their  impulses  as   they  are 
chivalric,  were  not  wrought  into  a  frenzy  of 
passion  by  the  intemperate  words  of  a  few 
fanatical  abolitionists ;  for  these  words,  if  left 
to  themselves,^  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground 
as  pebbles  into  the  sea,  and  would  have  been 
heard  of  no  more.     But  it  was  the  echo  of 
those  words,  repeated  with  exaggerations  for 
the  thousandth  time  by  Southern  politicians, 
in  the  halls  of  Congress  and  in  the  delibera- 
tive and  popular  assemblies  and  through  the 
press  of  the   South,  that  produced  the  exas- 
peration which  has  proved  so  potent  a  lever 
in  the  hands  of  the  conspirators.     The  cloud 
was  fully  charged,  and  the  juggling  revolu- 
tionists who  held  the  wires  and  could  at  will 
direct  its  lightnings  appeared  at  Charleston, 
broke  up  the  Democratic  Convention  assem- 
bled to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  thus  secured  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln.     Having  thus  rendered  this  CL^rtain, 
they  at  once  set  to  work  to  bring  the  popular 
mind  of  the  South  to  the  point  of  determining 
in  advance  that  the  election  of  a  Republican 
President  would  hcperse  cause  for  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union.     They  were  but  too  suc- 
cessful, and  to  this  result  the   inaction  and 
indecision  of  the  Border  States   deplorably 
contributed.     When  the  election  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  announced,  there  was  rejoicing  in  the 
streets  of  Charleston,  and  doubtless  at  other 
points  in  the  South ;  for  it  was  believed  b^ 
the  conspirators  that  this  had  brought  a  tide 
in  the  current  of  their  machinations  which 
would  bear  them  on  to  victory.     The  drama 
of  secession  was  now  open,  and  state  after 
state  rapidly  rushed  out  of  the  Union,  and 
their  members  withdrew  from  Congress.    The 
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revolution  was  pressed  on  •with  this  hot  haste 
in  order  that  no  time  should  be  allowed  for 
reaction  in  the  Northern  mind,  or  for  any 
adjustment  of  the  slavery  issues  by  the  action 
of  Con<Tress  or  of  the  state  le^^islatures.  Had 
the  Southern  members  continued  in  their 
seats,  a  satisfactory  compromise  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  arranged  and  passed  before 
the  adjournment  of  Congress.  As  it  was,  af- 
ter their  retirement,  and  after  Congress  had 
become  Republican,  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  was  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote, 
declaring  that  Congress  should  never  inter- 
fere with  slavery  in  the  states,  and  declaring, 
further,  that  this  amendment  should  be  irre- 
vocable. Thus  was  falsified  the  clamor  so 
long  and  so  insidiously  rung  in  the  ears  of  the 
Southern  people,  that  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  states  was  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  But  even  this  amendment, 
and  all  others  which  may  be  needed  to  fur- 
nish the  guarantees  demanded,  are  now  de- 
feated by  the  secession  of  eleven  states,  which, 
claiming  to  be  out  of  the  Union,  will  refuse  to 
vote  upon,  and  in  effect  will  vote  against,  any 
proposals  to  modify  the  Federal  Constitution. 
There  are  now  thirty-four  states  in  the  Con- 
federacy, three-fourths  of  which,  being  twen- 
ty-six, must  concur  in  the  adoption  of  any 
amendment  before  it  can  become  a  part  of 
the  Constitution  ;  but  the  secession  of  eleven 
states  leaves  but  twenty-three  whose  vote  can 
possibly  be  secured,  which  is  less  than  the 
constitutional  number. 

Thus  we  have  the  extraordinary  and  dis- 
creditable spectacle  of  a  revolution  made  by 
certain  states  professedly  on  the  ground  that 
guarantees  for  the  safety  of  their  institutions 
are  denied  them,  and  at  the  same  time,  in- 
stead of  co-operating  with  their  sister  states 
in  obtaining  these  guarantees,  they  design- 
edly assume  a  hostile  attitude,  and  thereby 
render  it  constitutionally  impossible  to  secure 
them.  This  profound  dissimulation  shows 
that  it  was  not  the  safety  of  the  South  but 
its  severance  from  the  Confederacy  which 
was  sought  from  the  beginning.  Contem- 
porary with  and  in  some  instances  preceding 
these  acts  of  secession,  the  greatest  out- 
rages were  committed  upon  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  by  the  states  engaged 
in  them.  Its  forts,  arsenals,  arms,  barracks, 
custom-houses,  post-offices,  moneys,  and,  in- 
deed, every  species  of  its  property  within  the 
limits  of  these  states,  were  seized  and  appro- 


priated, down  to  the  very  hospital  stores  for 
the  sick  soldiers.  More  than  half  a  million 
of  dollars  was  plundered  from  the  mint  at  New 
Orleans.  United  States  vessels  were  received 
from  the  defiled  hands  of  their  officers  in 
command,  and,  as  if  in  the  hope  of  conse- 
crating official  treachery  as  one  of  the  public 
virtues  of  the  age,  the  surrender  of  an  entire 
military  department  by  a  general,  to  the 
keeping  of  whose  honor  it  had  been  confided, 
was  deemed  worthy  of  the  commendation  and 
thanks  of  the  conventions  of  several  states. 
All  these  lawless  proceedings  were  well  un- 
derstood to  have  been  prompted  and  directed 
by  men  occupying  seats  in  the  capitol,  some 
of  whom  were  frank  enough  to  declare  that 
they  could  not  and  would  not,  though  in  a 
minority,  live  under  a  Government  which 
they  could  not  control.  In  this  declaration 
is  found  the  key  Avhich  unlocks  the  whole  of 
the  complicated  machinery  of  this  revolu- 
tion. The  profligate  ambition  of  public  men 
in  all  ages  and  lands  has  been  the  rock  on 
which  republics  have  been  split.  Such  men 
have  arisen  in  our  midst — men  who,  because 
unable  permanently  to  grasp  the  helm  of  the 
ship,  are  willing  to  destroy  it  in  the  hope  to 
command  some  one  of  the  rafts  that  may 
float  away  from  the  wreck.  The  efi"ect  is  to 
degrade  us  to  a  level  with  the  military  ban- 
dits of  Mexico  and  South  America,  who, 
when  beaten  at  an  election,  fly  to  arms,  and 
seek  to  master  by  the  sword  what  they  have 
been  unable  to  control  by  the  ballot-box. 

The  atrocious  acts  enumerated  were  acts 
of  war,  and  might  all  have  been  treated  as 
such  by  the  late  Administration ;  but  the 
President  patriotically  cultivated  peace — 
how  anxiously  and  how  patiently  the  coun- 
try well  knows.  AYhile,  however,  the  revo- 
lutionary leaders  greeted  him  with  all-hails 
to  his  face,  they  did  not  the  less  diligently 
continue  to  whet  their  swords  behind  his 
back.  Immense  military  preparations  were 
made,  so  that  when  the  moment  for  striking 
at  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ar- 
rived, the  revolutionary  states  leaped  into 
the  contest  clad  in  full  armor. 

As  if  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  darken 
this  page  of  history,  the  seceded  states  have 
already  entered  upon  the  work  of  confiscat- 
ing the  debts  due  from  their  citizens  to  the 
North  and  North- West.  The  millions  thus 
gained  will  doubtless  prove  a  pleasant  sub- 
stitute for  those  guarantees  now  so  scornfully 
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rejected.  To  those  confiscations  will  proba- 
bly succeed  soon  those  of  lands  and  negroes 
owned  by  the  citizens  of  loyal  states ;  and, 
indeed,  the  apprehension  of  this  step  is  al- 
ready sadly  disturbing  the  fidelity  of  non- 
resident proprietors.  Fortunately,  however, 
infirmity  of  faith,  springing  from  such  a  cause, 
is  not  likely  to  be  contagious.  The  war  be- 
gun is  being  prosecuted  by  the  Confederate 
States  in  a  temper  as  fierce  and  unsparing 
as  that  which  characterizes  conflicts  between 
the  most  hostile  nations.  Letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal  are  being  granted  to  all  who 
seek  them,  so  that  our  coasts  will  soon 
swarm  with  these  piratical  cruisers,  as  the 
President  has  properly  denounced  them. 
Every  buccaneer  who  desires  to  rob  Amer- 
ican commerce  upon  the  ocean,  can,  for  the 
asking,  obtain  a  warrant  to  do  so,  in  the 
name  of  the  new  republic.  To  crown  all, 
large  bodies  of  Indians  have  been  mustered 
into  the  service  of  the  revolutionary  states, 
and  are  now  conspicuous  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Southern  army.  A  leading  North  Carolina 
journal,  noting  their  stalwart  frames  and 
unen-ing  markmanship,  observes,  with  an 
exultation  positively  fiendish,  that  they  are 
armed,  not  only  with  the  rifle,  but  also  with 
the  scalping -knife  and  tomahawk. 

Is  Kentucky  willing  to  link  her  name  in 
history  with  the  excesses  and  crimes  which 
have  sullied  this  revolution  at  every  step  of 
its  progress  ?  Can  she  soil  her  pure  hands 
with  its  booty  ?  She  possesses  the  noblest 
heritage  that  God  has  granted  to  his  chil- 
dren ;  is  she  prepared  to  barter  it  away  for 
that  miserable  mess  of  pottage,  which  the 
gratification  of  the  unholy  ambition  of  her 
public  men  would  bring  to  her  lips  ?  Can 
she,  without  laying  her  face  in  the  dust  for 
very  shame,  become  a  participant  in  the 
spoliation  of  the  commerce  of  her  neighbors 
and  friends,  by  contributing  her  star, 
hitherto  so  stainless  in  its  glory,  to  light 
the  corsair  on  his  way  ?  Has  the  war-whoop 
which  used  to  startle  the  sleep  of  our  fron- 
tiers, so  died  away  in  her  ears  that  she  is 
willing  to  take  the  red-handed  savage  to 
her  bosom  as  the  champion  of  her  rights 
and  the  representative  of  her  spirit  ?  Must 
she  not  first  forget  her  own  heroic  sons  who 
perished,  butchered  and  scalped,  upon  the 
disastrous  field  of  Raisin  ? 

The  object  of  the  revolution,  as  avowed 
by  all  who  are  pressing  it  forward,  is  the  per- 
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manent  dismemberment  of  the  Confederacy* 
The  dream  of  reconstruction  —  used  during 
the  last  winter  as  alure  to  draw  the  hesitating 
or  the  hopeful  into  the  movement — has  been 
formally  abandoned.  If  Kentucky  separates 
herself  from  the  Union,  it  must  be  upon  the 
basis  that  the  separation  is  to  be  final  and 
eternal.  Is  there  aught  in  the  organization 
or  administration  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  justify,  on  her  part,  an  act 
so  solemn  and  so  perilous  ?  Could  the  wisest 
of  her  lawyers,  if  called  upon,  find  material 
for  an  indictment  in  any  or  in  all  the  pages 
of  the  history  of  the  Republic  ?  Could  the 
most  leprous-lipped  of  its  calumniators  point 
to  a  single  state  or  territory  or  community 
or  citizen  that  it  has  wronged  or  oppressed  ? 
It  would  be  impossible.  So  far  as  the  Slave 
States  are  concerned,  their  protection  has 
been  complete,  and  if  it  has  not  been,  it  has 
been  the  fault  of  their  statesmen,  who  have 
had  the  control  of  the  Government  since  its 
foundation. 

The  census  returns  show  that  during  the 
year  1860  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  exe- 
cuted more  faithfully  and  successfully  than 
it  had  been  during  the  preceding  ten  years. 
Since  the  installation  of  President  Lincoln, 
not  a  case  has  arisen  in  which  the  fugitive 
has  not  been  returned,  and  that,  too,  without 
any  opposition  from  the  people.  Indeed,  the 
fidelity  with  which  it  was  understood  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  present  Administration  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  law  has  caused 
a  perfect  panic  among  the  runaway  slaves  in 
the  Free  States,  and  they  have  been  escaping 
in  multitudes  to  Canada,  unpursued  and  un- 
reclaimed by  their  masters.  Is  there  found 
in  this  reason  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  ? 

That  the  Slave  States  are  not  recognized 
as  equals  in  the  Confederacy,  has,  for  several 
years,  been  the  cry  of  demagogues  and  con- 
spirators. But  what  is  the  truth  ?  Not  only 
according  to  the  theory,  but  the  actual  prac- 
tice of  the  government,  the  Slave  States  have 
ever  been,  and  still  are,  in  all  respects,  the 
peers  of  the  Free.  Of  the  fourteen  presidents 
who  have  been  elected,  seven  were  citizens 
of  Slave  States,  and  of  the  seven  remaining, 
three  represented  Southern  principles,  and 
received  the  votes  of  the  Southern  people  ; 
so  that,  in  our  whole  history,  but  four  presi- 
dents have  been  chosen  who  can  be  claimed 
as  the  special  champions  of  the  policy  and 
principles  of  the  Free  States,  and  even  these 
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so  only  in  a  modified  sense.  Does  this  look 
as  if  the  South  had  ever  been  deprived  of 
her  equal  share  of  the  honors  and  powers  of 
the  Government  ?  The  Supreme  Court  has 
decided  that  the  citizens  of  the  Slave  States 
can,  at  will,  take  their  slaves  into  all  the 
territories  of  the  United  States  ;  and  this  de- 
cision, which  has  never  been  resisted  or  in- 
terfered with  in  a  single  case,  is  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  the  whole  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  pledged  to  enforce  it.  That  it 
will  be  loyally  enforced  by  the  present  Ad- 
ministration, I  entertain  no  doubt.  A  Re- 
publican Congress,  at  the  late  session,  or- 
ganized three  new  territories,  and  in  the 
organic  law  of  neither  was  there  introduced, 
or  attempted  to  be  introduced  the  slightest 
restriction  upon  the  rights  of  the  Southern 
emigrant  to  bring  his  slaves  with  him.  At 
this  moment,  therefore — and  I  state  it  with- 
out qualification — there  is  not  a  territory  be- 
longing to  the  United  States  into  which  the 
Southern  people  may  not  introduce  their 
slaves  at  pleasure,  and  enjoy  there  complete 
protection.  Kentucky  should  consider  this 
great  and  undeniable  fact,  before  which  all 
the  frothy  rant  of  demagogues  and  disunion- 
ists  must  disappear  as  a  bank  of  fog  before 
tho  wind.  But  were  it  otherwise,  and  did  a 
defect  exist  in  our  organic  law  or  in  the 
practical  administration  of  the  Government, 
in  reterence  to  the  rights  of  Southern  slave- 
holders in  the  territories,  still  the  question 
would  be  a  mere  abstraction,  since  the  laws 
of  climate  forbid  the  establishment  of  slavery 
in  such  latitudes  ;  and  to  destroy  such  in- 
stitutions as  ours  for  such  a  cause,  instead  of 
patiently  trying  to  remove  it,  would  be  little 
short  of  national  insanity.  It  would  be  to 
burn  the  house  down  over  our  heads  merely 
because  there  is  a  leak  in  the  roof ;  to  scut- 
tle the  ship  in  mid-ocean  merely  because 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
crew  as  to  the  point  of  the  compass  to  which 
the  vessel  should  be  steered  ;  it  would  be,  in 
fact,  to  apply  the  knife  to  the  throat,  instead 
of  to  the  cancer  of  the  patient. 

But  what  remains  ?  Though,  say  the  dis- 
unionists,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  is  honestly 
enforced,  and  though,  under  the  shelter  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  we  can  take  our  slaves 
into  the  territories,  yet  the  Northern  people 
will  persist  in  discussing  the  institution  of 
slavery,  and  therefore  we  will  break  up  the 
Government.      It  is  true  that  slavery  has  j 


been  very  intemperately  discussed  in  the 
North,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  until  we 
have  an  Asiatic  despotism,  crushing  out  all 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  this  dis- 
cussion will  probably  continue.  In  this  age 
and  country  all  institutions,  human  and  di- 
vine, are  discussed,  and  so  they  ought  to  be  j 
and  all  that  cannot  bear  discussion  must  go 
to  the  wall,  where  they  ought  to  go.  It  is 
not  pretended,  however,  that  the  discussion 
of  slavery,  which  has  been  continued  in  our 
country  for  more  than  forty  years,  has  in  any 
manner  disturbed  or  weakened  the  founda- 
tion of  the  institution.  On  the  contrary,  we 
learn  from  the  press  of  the  seceded  states  that 
their  slaves  were  never  more  tranquil  or  obe- 
dient. There  are  zealots  —  happily  few  in 
number — both  North  and  South,  whose  lan- 
guage upon  this  question  is  alike  extrava- 
gant and  alike  deserving  our  condemnation. 
Those  who  assert  that  slavery  should  be  ex- 
tirpated by  the  sword,  and  those  who  main- 
tain that  the  great  mission  of  the  white  man 
upon  earth  is  to  enslave  the  black,  are  not 
far  apart  in  the  folly  and  atrocity  of  their 
sentiments. 

Before  proceeding  further,  Kentucky  should 
measure  well  the  depth  of  the  gulf  she  is  ap- 
proaching, and  look  well  to  the  feet  of  her 
guides.  Before  forsaking  a  Union  in  which 
her  people  have  enjoyed  such  uninterrupted 
and  such  boundless  prosperity,  she  should 
ask  herself,  not  once,  but  many  times.  Why 
do  I  go  ?  and  Where  am  I  going  ?  In  view 
of  what  has  been  said,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  answer  the  first  branch  of  the  inquiry,  but 
to  answer  the  second  part  is  patent  to  all, 
as  are  the  consequences  which  would  follow 
the  movement.  In  giving  her  great  material 
and  moral  resources  to  the  support  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  Kentucky  might  pro- 
long the  desolating  struggle  that  rebellious 
states  are  making  to  overthrow  a  Govern- 
ment which  they  have  only  known  in  its 
blessings  ;  but  the  triumph  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  nevertheless  be  certain  in  the 
end.  She  would  abandon  a  Government 
strong  and  able  to  protect  her,  for  one  that  is 
weak,  and  that  contains,  in  the  very  elements 
of  its  life,  the  seeds  of  distraction  and  early 
dissolution.  She  would  adopt  as  the  law  of 
her  existence,  the  right  of  secession — a  right 
which  has  no  foundation  in  jurisprudence,  or 
logic,  or  in  our  political  history  ;  which  Mad- 
ison, the  father  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
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denounced ;  -which  has  been  denounced  by  i 
most  of  the  states  and  prominent  statesmen 
now  insisting  upon  its  exercise  ;  which,  in 
introducing  a  principle  of  indefinite  disinte- 
gration, cuts  up  all  confederate  governments 
by  the  roots,  and  gives  them  over  a  prey  to 
the  caprices,  and  passions,  and  transient  in- 
terests of  their  members,  as  autumnal  leaves 
are  given  to  the  winds  which  blow  upon  them. 
In  1814,  the  Biclimond  Enquirer y  then,  as 
now,  the  organ  of  public  opinion  in  the 
South,  pronounced  secession  to  be  treason, 
and  nothing  else,  and  such  was  then  th«  doc- 
trine of  Southern  statesmen.  What  was  true 
then  is  equally  true  now.  The  prevalence 
of  this  pernicious  heresy  is  mainly  the  fruit 
of  that  farce  called  "  state  rights,"  which 
demagogues  have  been  so  long  playing  un- 
der tragic  mask,  and  which  has  done  more 
than  all  things  else  to  unsettle  the  founda- 
'  tions  of  the  Republic,  by  estranging  the  peo- 
']ple  from  the  Federal  Government,  as  one  to 
be  distrusted  and  resisted,  instead  of  being, 
what  it  is,  emphatically  their  own  creation, 
at  all  times  obedient  to  their  will,  and  in  its 
ministrations  the  grandest  reflex  of  the  great- 
ness and  beneficence  of  popular  power  that 
has  ever  ennobled  the  history  of  our  race. 
Said  Mr.  Clay,  "  I  owe  a  supreme  allegiance 
to  the  General  Government,  and  to  my  state 
a  subordinate  one."  And  this  terse  language 
disposes  of  the  whole  controversy  which  has 
arisen  out  of  the  secession  movement  in  re- 
gard to  the  allegiance  of  the  citizen.  As  the 
power  of  the  State  and  that  of  the  Federal 
Government  are  in  perfect  harmony  with 
each  other,  so  there  can  be  no  conflict  be- 
tween the  allegiance  due  to  them ;  each, 
while  acting  within  the  sphere  of  its  consti- 
tutional authority,  is  entitled  to  be  obeyed ; 
but  when  a  state,  throwing  off  all  constitu- 
tional restraints,  seeks  to  destroy  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  to  say  that  its  citizens  are 
bound  to  follow  it  in  this  career  of  crime,  and 
discard  the  supreme  allegiance  they  owe  to 
the  government  assailed,  is  one  of  the  shal- 
lowest and  most  dangerous  fallacies  that  has 
ever  gained  credence  among  men. 

Kentucky,  occupying  a  central  position  in 
the  Union,  is  now  protected  from  the  scourge 
of  foreign  war,  however  much  its  ravages  may 
waste  the  towns  and  cities  upon  our  coasts  or 
the  commerce  upon  our  seas ;  but  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  she  would 
be  a  frontier  state,  and  necessarily  the  vic- 
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tim  of  those  border  feuds  and  conflicts  which 
have  become  proverbial  in  history  alike  for 
their  fierceness  and  frequency.  The  people 
of  the  South  now  sleep  quietly  in  their  beds, 
while  there  is  not  a  home  in  infatuated  and 
misn-uided  Virginia  that  is  not  filled  with  the 
alarms  and  oppressed  by  the  terrors  of  war. 
In  the  fate  of  this  ancient  Commonwealth, 
dragged  to  the  altar  of  sacrifice  by  those  who 
should  have  stood,  between  her  bosom  and 
every  foe,  Kentucky  may  read  her  own.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  she  has  been  so  coax- 
ingly  besought  to  unite  her  fortunes  with  those 
of  the  South,  and  to  lay  down  the  bodies  of 
her  chivalric  sons  as  a  breastwork,  behind 
which  the  Southern  people  may  be  sheltered. 
Even  as  attached  to  the  SouthernConfcderacy 
she  would  be  weak  for  all  the  purposes  of  self- 
protection  as  compared  with  her  present  posi- 
tion. But  amid  the  mutations  incident  to  such 
a  helpless  and  self-disintegrating  league,  Ken- 
tucky would  probably  soon  find  herself  adher- 
ing to  a  mere  fragment  of  the  Confederacy, 
or  it  may  be  standing  entirely  alone,  in  the 
presence  of  tiers  of  free  states  with  popula- 
tions exceeding  by  many  millions  her  own. 
Feeble  states  thus  separated  from  powerful 
and  warlike  neighbors  by  ideal  boundaries,  or 
by  rivers  as  easily  traversed  as  rivulets,  are 
as  insects  that  feed  upon  the  lion's  lip, — liable 
at  every  moment  to  be  crushed.  The  re- 
corded doom  of  multitudes  of  such  has  left  us 
a  warning  too  solemn  and  impressive  to  be 
disregarded. 

Kentucky  now  scarcely  feels  the  contribu- 
tion she  makes  to  support  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  but  as  a  member  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  of  Avhose  policy  free 
trade  will  be  a  cardinal  principle,  she  will  be 
burdened  with  direct  taxation  to  the  amount 
of  double,  or,  it  may  be,  triple  or  quadruple 
that  which  she  now  pays  into  her  own  treas- 
ury. Superadded  to  this  will  be  required 
from  her  her  share  of  those  vast  outlays  nec- 
essary for  the  creation  of  a  navy,  the  erection 
of  forts  and  custom-houses  along  a  frontier  of 
several  thousand  miles ;  and  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  that  large  standing  army  which  will 
be  indispensable  at  once  for  her  safety  and 
for  imparting  to  the  new  government  that 
strong  military  character  which,  it  has  been 
openly  avowed,  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the 
South  will  inexorably  demand. 

Kentucky  now  enjoys  for  her  peculiar  in- 
stitution the  protection  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
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Law,  loyally  enforced  by  the  Government, 
and  it  is  this  law,  effective  in  its  power  of 
re-capture,  but  infinitely  more  potent  in  its 
moral  agency  in  preventing  the  escape  of 
slaves,  that  alone  saves  that  institution  in  the 
Border  States  from  utter  extinction.  She 
cannot  carry  this  law  with  her  into  the  new 
Confederacy.  She  will  virtually  have  Canada 
brought  to  her  doors,  in  the  form  of  Free 
States,  whose  population,  relieved  of  all  moral 
and  constitutional  obligations  to  deliver  up 
fugitive  slaves,  will  stand  with  open  arms  in- 
vitino;  and  welcoming  them,  and  defendinjj 
them,  if  need  be,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
Under  such  influences,  slavery  will  perish 
rapidly  away  in  Kentucky,  as  a  ball  of  snow 
vt^ould  melt  in  a  summer's  sun. 

Kentucky,  in  her  soul,  abhors  the  African 
slave  trade,  and  turns  away  with  unspeaka- 
ble horror  and  loathing  from  the  red  altars 
of  King  Dahomey.  But  although  this  traffic 
has  been  temporarily  interdicted  by  the  se- 
ceded states,  it  is  well  understood  that  this 
step  has  been  taken  as  a  mere  measure  of 
policy  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the 
Border  States,  and  of  conciliating  the  Euro- 
pean powers.  The  ultimate  legalization  of 
this  trade,  by  a  Republic  professing  to  be 
based  upon  African  servitude,  must  follow 
as  certainly  as  does  the  conclusion  from  the 
premises  of  a  mathematical  proposition.  Is 
Kentucky  prepared  to  see  the  hand  upon  the 
dial-plate  of  her  civilization  rudely  thrust 
back  a  century,  and  to  stand  before  the 
world  the  confessed  champion  of  the  African 
slave-hunter.-^  Is  she,  with  her  unsullied 
fame,  ready  to  become  a  pander  to  the  ra- 
pacity of  the  African  slave  trader,  who  bur- 
dens the  very  winds  of  the  sea  with  the 
moans  of  the  wretched  captives  whose  limbs 
he  has  loaded  with  chains,  and  whose  hearts 
he  has  broken  ?  I  do  not,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve it. 

For  this  catalogue  of  what  Kentucky 
must  suffer  in  abandoning  her  present  hon- 
ored and  secure  position,  and  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  what 
will  be  her  indemnity  ?  Nothing,  absolutely 
nothing.  The  ill-woven  ambition  of  some 
of  her  sons  may  possibly  reach  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  new  Republic ;  that  is  all. 
Alas !  alas !  for  that  dream  of  the  Presidency 
of  a  Southern  Republic,  which  has  disturbed 
so  many  pillows  in  the  South,  and,  perhaps, 
some  in  the  West,  also,  and   whose   lurid 


light,  like  a  demon's  torch,  is  leading  a  na- 
tion to  perdition  ! 

The  clamor  that  in  insisting  upon  the 
South  obeying  the  laws,  the  great  principle 
that  all  popular  governments  rest  upon  the 
consent  of  the  governed  is  violated,  should 
not  receive  a  moment's  consideration.  Pop- 
ular government  does,  indeed,  rest  upon  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  but  it  is  upon  the 
consent,  not  of  all,  hut  of  a  majority  of  the 
governed.  Criminals  are  every  day  punished 
and  made  to  obey  the  laws,  certainly  against 
their  will,  and  no  man  supposes  that  the 
principle  referred  to  is  thereby  invaded.  A 
bill  passed  by  a  legislature,  by  the  majority 
of  a  single  vote  only,  though  the  constituents 
of  all  who  voted  against  it  should  be  in  fact, 
as  they  are  held  to  be  in  theory,  opposed  to 
its  provisions,  still  is  not  the  less  operative 
as  a  law,  and  no  right  of  self-government  is 
thereby  trampled  upon.  The  clamor  al- 
luded to  assumes  that  the  states  are  separate 
and  independent  governments,  and  that 
laws  enacted  under  the  authority  of  all  may 
be  resisted  and  repealed  at  the  pleasure  of 
each.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  so 
far  as  the  powers  of  the  General  Government 
are  concerned,  are  a  unit,  and  laws  passed 
by  a  majority  of  all  are  binding  upon  all. 
The  laws  and  Constitution,  however,  which 
the  South  now  resists,  have  been  adopted 
by  her  sanction,  and  the  right  she  now 
claims  is  that  of  a  feeble  minority  to  repeal 
what  a  majority  has  adopted.  Nothing 
could  be  more  fallacious. 

Civil  war,  under  all  circumstances,  is  a 
terrible  calamity,  and  yet,  from  the  selfish 
ambition  and  wickedness  of  men,  the  best 
governments  have  not  been  able  to  escape 
it.  In  regarding  that  which  has  been  forced 
upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
Kentucky  should  not  look  so  much  at  the 
means  which  may  be  necessarily  employed 
in  its  prosecution  as  at  the  machinations  by 
which  this  national  tragedy  has  been  brought 
upon  us.  When  I  look  upon  this  bright 
land,  a  few  months  since  so  prosperous,  so 
tranquil,  and  so  free,  and  now  behold  it  des- 
olated by  war,  and  the  firesides  of  its  thirty 
millions  of  people  darkened,  and  their 
bosoms  wrung  with  anguish,  and  know,  as 
I  do,  that  all  this  is  the  work  of  a  score  or 
two  of  men,  who,  over  all  this  national  ruin 
and  despair,  are  preparing  to  carve  with  the 
sword  their  way  to  seats  of  permanent  power, 
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I  cannot  but  feel  that  they  are  accumulating 
upon  their  souls  an  amount  of  guilt  hardly 
equalled  in  all  the  atrocities  of  treason  and 
of  homicide  that  have  degraded  the  annals 
of  our  race  from  the  foundations  of  the  world. 
Kentucky  may  rest  well  assured  that  this 
conflict,  which  is  one  of  self-defence,  w^ill  be 
pursued  on  the  part  of  the  Government, in 
the  paternal  spirit  in  which  a  father  seeks  to 
reclaim  his  erring  offspring.  No  conquest, 
no  effusion  of  blood,  is  sought.  In  sorrow, 
not  in  anger,  the  prayer  of  all  is  that  the 
end  may  be  reached  without  loss  of  life  or 
waste  of  property.  Among  the  most  pow- 
erful instrumentalities  relied  on  for  re-es- 
tablishing the  authority  of  the  Government, 
is  that  of  the  Union  sentiment  of  the  South, 
sustained  by  a  liberated  press.  It  is  now 
trodden  to  the  earth  under  a  reign  of  ter- 
rorism which  has  no  parallel  but  in  the  worst 
days  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  Government  will  enable  it  to  re- 
bound, and  look  its  oppressors  in  the  face. 
At  present  we  are  assured  that  in  the  se- 
ceded states  no  man  expresses  an  opinion 
opposed  to  the  revolution  but  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life  and  property.  The  only  light 
which  is  admitted  into  political  discussion  is 
that  which  flashes  from  the  sword  or  gleams 
from  glistening  bayonets.  A  few  days  since 
one  of  the  United  States  senators  from  Vir- 
ginia published  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  an- 
nounces, with  oracular  solemnity  and  sever- 
ity, that  all  citizens  who  would  not  vote  for 
secession,  but  were  in  favor  of  the  Union 
— not  should  or  ought  to — ^but  "  MUST  leave 
the  state."  These  words  have  in  them  de- 
cidedly the  crack  of  the  overseer's  whip. 
The  senator  evidently  treats  Virginia  as  a 
great  negro  quarter,  in  which  the  lash  is  the 
appropriate  emblem  of  authority,  and  the 
only  argument  he  will  condescend  to  use. 
However  the  freemen  of  other  parts  of  the 
state  may  abase  themselves  under  the  exer- 
cise of  this  insolent  and  proscriptive  tyranny, 
should  the  senator,  with  this  scourge  of 
slaves,  endeavor  to  drive  the  people  of  West- 
ern Virginia  from  their  homes,  I  will  only 
say,  in  the  language  of  the  narrative  of  Gil- 
pin's ride, — 

"  May  I  be  there  to  see." 

It  would  certainly  prove  a  deeply  interesting 
spectacle. 
It  is  true  that  before  this  deliverance  of 


the  popular  mind  of  the  South  from  the 
threatenings  and  alarm  which  have  subdued 
it,  can  be  accomplished,  the  remorseless  agi- 
tators who  have  made  this  revolution,  and 
now  hold  its  reins,  must  be  discarded  alike 
from  the  public  confidence  and  the  public 
service.  The  country  in  its  agony  is  feeling 
their  power,  and  we  well  understand  how 
difficult  will  be  the  task  of  overthrowing  the 
ascendency  they  have  secured.  But  the 
Union  men  of  the  South — ^believed  to  be  in 
the  majority  in  every  seceded  state,  except, 
perhaps.  South  Carolina — aided  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Government,  will  be  fully  equal 
to  the  emergency.  Let  these  agitators  per- 
ish, politically,  if  need  be,  by  scores : — 

"  A  breath  can  unmake  them  as  a  breath  has 
made ; " 

but  destroy  this  Republic  and — 

**  Where  is  that  Promethean  heat 
That  can  its  light  relume  ?  " 

Once  entombed,  when  will  the  Angel  of 
the  Resurrection  descend  to  the  portals  of  its 
sepulchre  ?  There  is  not  a  voice  which  comes 
to  us  from  the  cemetery  of  nations  that  does 
not  answer,  "  Never,  never  !  "  Amid  the 
torments  of  perturbed  existence,  we  may 
have  glimpses  of  rest  and  of  freedom,  as  the 
maniac  has  glimpses  of  reason  between  the 
paroxysms  of  his  madness,  but  we  shall  at- 
tain to  neither  national  dignity  nor  national 
repose.  We  shall  be  a  mass  of  jarring,  war- 
ring, fragmentary  states,  enfeebled  and  de- 
moralized, without  power  at  home  or  re- 
spectability abroad,  and,  like  the  republics 
of  Mexico  and  South  America,  we  will  drift 
away  on  a  shoreless  and  ensanguined  sea  of 
civil  commotion,  from  which,  if  the  teach- 
ings of  history  are  to  be  trusted,  we  shall  be 
finally  rescued  by  the  iron  hand  of  some  mil- 
itary wrecker,  who  will  coin  the  shattered  ele- 
ments of  our  greatness  and  of  our  strength 
into  a  diadem  and  a  throne.  Said  M.  Fould, 
the  great  French  statesman,  to  an  American 
citizen,  a  few  weeks  since,  "  Your  Republic 
is  dead,  and  it  is  probably  the  last  the  world 
will  ever  see.  You  wUl  have  a  reign  of  ter- 
rorism, and  after  that  two  or  three  monar- 
chies." All  this  may  be  verified,  should 
this  revolution  succeed. 

Let  us  then  twine  each  thread  of  the  glo- 
rious tissue  of  our  country's  flag  about  our 
heartstrings,  and  looking  upon  our  homes 
and  catching  the  spirit  that  breathes  upon 
us  from  the  battle-fields  of  our  fathers,  let 
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us  resolve  that,  come  weal  or  woe,  we  will  in 
life  and  in  death,  now  and  forever,  stand  by 
the  stars  and  stripes.  They  have  floated 
over  our  cradles, — let  it  be  our  prayer  and 
our  struggle  that  they  shall  float  over  our 
graves.  They  have  been  unfurled  from  the 
snows  of  Canada  to  the  plains  of  New  Orle- 
ans, and  to  the  halls  of  the  Montezumas, 
and  amid  the  solitudes  of  every  sea ;  and 
everywhere,  as  the  luminous  symbol  of  re- 
sistless and  beneficent  power,  they  have  led 
the  brave  and  the  free  to  victory  and  to 
glory.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  look  upon 
this  flag  in  foreign  lands  and  amid  the  gloom 
of  an  oriental  despotism,  and  right  well  do 
I  know,  by  contrast,  how  bright  are  its  stars, 
and  how  sublime  are  its  inspirations !  If 
this  banner,  the  emblem  for  us  of  all  that  is 
grand  in  human  history,  and  of  all  that  is 
transporting  in  human  hope,  is  to  be  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altars  of  a  Satanic  ambition,  and 
thus  disappear  forever  amid  the  night  and 
tempest  of  revolution,  then  will  I  feel — and 
who  shall  estimate  the  desolation  of  that  feel- 
ing ? — that  the  sun  has  indeed  been  stricken 
from  the  sky  of  our  lives,  and  that  henceforth 
we  shall  be  but  wanderers  and  outcasts,  with 
naught  but  the  bread  of  sorrow  and  of  pen- 
ury for  our  lips,  and  with  hands  ever  out- 
stretched in  feebleness  and  supplication,  on 
which,  in  any  hour,  a  military  tyrant  may 
rivet  the  fetters  of  a  despairing  bondage. 
May  God  in  his  infinite  mercy  save  you  and 
me,  and  the  land  we  so  much  love,  from  the 
the  doom  of  such  a  degradation. 

No  contest  so  momentous  as  this  has  arisen 
in  human  history,  for,  amid  all  the  conflicts 
of  men  and  of  nations,  the  life  of  no  such 
government  as  ours  has  ever  been  at  stake. 
Our  fathers  won  our  independence  by  the 
blood  and  sacrifices  of  a  seven  years'  war, 


and  we  have  maintained  it  against  the  as- 
saults of  the  greatest  pow'er  upon  the  earth; 
and  the  question  now  is,  whether  we  are  to 
perish  by  our  own  hands,  and  have  the  epi- 
taph of  suicide  written  upon  our  tomb.  The 
ordeal  through  which  we  are  passing  must 
involve  immense  sufi'ering  and  losses  for  us 
all,  but  the  expenditure  of  not  merely  hun- 
dreds of  millions,  but  of  billions  of  treasure 
will  be  made,  if  the  result  shall  be  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  institutions. 

Could  my  voice  reach  every  dwelling  in 
Kentucky,  I  would  implore  its  inmates, — if 
they  would  not  have  the  rivers  of  their  pros- 
perity shrink  away,  as  do  unfed  streams  be- 
neath the  summer  heats, — to  rouse  them- 
selves from  their  lethargy,  and  fly  to  the 
rescue  of  their  country  before  it  is  everlast- 
ingly too  late.  Man  should  appeal  to  man, 
and  neighborhood  to  neighborhood,  until  the 
electric  fires  of  patriotism  shall  flash  from 
heart  to  heart  in  one  unbroken  current 
throughout  the  land.  It  is  a  time  in  which 
the  work-shop,  the  ofiice,  the  counting-house, 
and  the  field  may  well  be  abandoned  for  the 
solemn  duty  that  is  upon  us,  for  all  these 
toils  will  but  bring  treasure,  not  for  our- 
selves, but  for  the  spoiler,  if  this  revolution 
is  not  arrested.  We  are  all,  with  our  every 
earthly  interest,  embarked  in  mid-ocean  on 
the  same  common  deck.  The  howl  of  the 
storm  is  in  our  ears,  and  "  the  lightning's 
red  glare  is  painting  hell  on  the  sky,"  and 
while  the  noble  ship  pitches  and  rolls  under 
the  lashings  of  the  waves,  the  cry  is  heard 
that  she  has  sprung  a  leak  at  many  points, 
and  that  the  rushing  waters  are  mounting 
rapidly  in  the  hold.  The  man  who,  in  such 
an  hour,  will  not  work  at  the  pumps,  is  either 
a  maniac  or  a  monster. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Holt. 


To  Nations  Embarrassed  in  Difficul- 
ties.— As  the  French  are  about  to  vacate  Syria, 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  would  feel  obliged  to 
any  kingdom,  whose  affairs  are  temporarily  em- 
barrassed, and  stand  in  need  of  a  satisfactory 
settlement,  to  apply  to  him  immediately,  with- 
out reserve,  as  he  is  extremely  anxious  to  give 
his  array  some  fresh  occupation. — Punch. 


At  it  Again,  tou  see! — The  Wiscount  is 
ever  apt  at  an  absurdity.  A  friend  of  his  the 
other  day  was  talking  of  America,  and  saying 
that  to  set  the  slaves  all  free  without  injuring 
their  owners  would  be  almost  an  act  of  magic. 
"Magic!"  chirped  the  Wiscount.  "Well,  I 
don't  see  that  exactly.  But  it  might  certainly 
be  called  an  act  of  negro-mancv  ! " — Punch. 


From  The  Saturday  Review,  13  July. 
AMERICA. 

Much  interest  will  attach  to  the  first  pro- 
ceedings of  the  North  American  Congress. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  necessary 
supplies  will  be  voted  for  the  war,  even  if  it 
is  thought  necessary  to  impose  a  direct  tax 
as  an  aid  and  security  for  the  projected  loan. 
It  is  also  certain  that  the  Government  will 
be  supported  by  a  large  majority  in  all  the 
measures  which  it  has  taken  for  providing 
an  army  and  commencing  the  war.  It  is 
probable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  some  op- 
position will  disturb  the  temporary  and  fac- 
titious unanimity  which  has  lately  superseded 
all  discussion  on  public  affairs.  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  large  party  still  favorable  to 
peace,  if  not  to  the  claims  of  the  South,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  representatives  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic city  of  New  York  will  even  propose 
the  recognition  of  the  Confederacy.  The 
rumored  negotiations  at  AVashington  have 
been  denied  with  suspicious  vehemence,  and 
it  is  admitted  that  a  memorial  in  favor  of 
peace,  drawn  up  by  Southern  agents,  has  re- 
ceived numerous  signatures  among  the  mer- 
cantile community.  The  New  York  Herald, 
long  an  organ  of  the  pro-slavery  party,  and 
of  late  a  furious  advocate  for  a  war  of  subju- 
gation, has  almost  avowedly  justified  the 
suspicion  that  its  rapid  vituperation  of  Eng- 
land was  intended  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  seceders.  Its  impudent  proposal  that 
the  belligerents  should  concur  in  a  piratical 
attack  on  Canada  is  evidently  intended  to 
familiarize  the  public  mind  with  plans  for 
negotiation.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward 
may  perhaps  not  be  disinclined  to  encourage 
a  revulsion  of  public  opinion  which  would 
preclude  the  necessity  of  persevering  in  an 
interminable  enterprise.  The  Government 
can  scarcely  fail  to  understand  that  no  pre- 
ponderance of  military  force  will  reduce  a 
vast  country  inhabited  by  a  population  of 
English  descent  into  permanent  submission. 
The  vigorous  preparations  which  have  been 
made  for  war  may  probably  incline  the  Con- 
federate Government  to  listen  to  reason, 
while  the  actual  commencement  of  serious 
hostilities  will  only  render  the  breach  more 
utterly  irreparable.  The  angry  civilians  who 
have  undertaken  to  subdue  the  South  al- 
ready show  a  characteristic  disregard  for  the 
customary  laws  or  coutesies  of  war.  With- 
in a  short  distance  of  Washington,  country 
houses  are  destroyed  on  the  pretext  that  the 
owners  are  disloyal,  and  the  Government  is 
censured  by  the  popular  judgment  for  treat- 
ing captured  rebels  merely  as  prisoners  of 
war. 

If,  contrary  to  all  probable  expectation,  the 
campaign  proceeds  in  earnest,  the  Southern 
States,  although  they  will  never  be  subdued, 
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may  be  exposed  to  serious  danger  and  suf- 
fering. Mr.  Russell's  lively  description  of 
his  tour  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  Missis- 
sippi represents  a  state  of  society  which 
scarcely  admits  of  being  made  worse  by 
war  ;  but  the  negro  population,  which  con- 
stitutes or  produces  all  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  will  become  a  precarious  property 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  hostile  army. 
The  blockade  of  the  ports  will  interfere 
with  the  disposal  of  the  future  cotton  crop  ; 
and  although  the  higher  classes  will  give 
their  personal  services  more  zealously  than 
their  equals  in  the  North,  it  seems  that  they 
are  already  compelled  to  fill  up  their  ranks 
with  alien  mercenaries.  If  the  Free  States 
persevere  in  their  enterprise,  the  struggle 
may  perhaps  be  .fought  out  by  two  oppos- 
ing Irish  armies,  under  the  command  of 
American  officers.  The  party,  however, 
which  stands  on  the  defensive  will  contain  a 
larger  native  element,  inasmuch  as  the  in- 
vaded planters  will  be  fighting  at  home. 
Neither  of  the  belligerents  has  any  reason  to 
count  on  English  assistance  or  sympathy, 
for  the  slave-owners  are  as  loud  in  their 
childish  threats  of  withholding  their  cotton 
from  its  principal  market  as  the  Republicans 
of  the  North  in  their  blustering  denuncia- 
tions of  neutrality.  A  profound  contempt 
for  the  coarse  levity  of  American  political 
language  is  perfectly  compatible  with  a  calm 
appreciation  of  the  conflicting  parties  and  of 
their  prospects.  The  social  condition  of  the 
North  is  safer  and  wholesomer  than  a  system 
founded  on  slavery ;  and  the  Free  States, 
with  the  probable  addition  of  some  of  the  bor- 
der territory,  will  remain  a  great  and  prosper- 
ous nation.  The  wanton  repudiation  of  the 
friendly  feelings  which  Englishmen  lately 
entertained  to  the  United  States  will  scarcely 
affect  the  bonds  of  commercial  intercourse. 
In  two  or  three  years,  the  chronic  animosity 
of  American  brawlers  will  probably  have 
discovered  some  new  pretext  for  noisy  vitu- 
peration. The  South  will  lose  more  than 
the  North  by  the  separation  which  it  has 
precipitated,  but  its  ultimate  independence 
is  apparently  secure.  No  demagogue  will 
be  able  to  thwart  the  determination  of  cot- 
ton planters  to  sell  their  produce,  and  if  no 
attempt  is  made  to  revive  the  slave  trade, 
the  Confederate  Government  may  well  main- 
tain amicable  relations  with  England. 

The  military  operations  have  thus  far  been 
so  unimportant  that  even  the  newspapers 
have  a  difficulty  in  providing  a  supply  of  he- 
roes and  victories.  A  quarter  of  a  million 
of  men  upon  paper  corresponds  to  a  compar- 
atively limited  number  of  available  soldiers. 
The  regiments  are  undrilled,  the  officers  are 
untaught,  and  the  generals  themselves,  with 
all  their  indigenous  handiness  and  versatil- 
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ity,  are  strangers  to  the  art  of  war.     Gen- 
eral Scott,  who  is  apparently  a  sensible  man, 
and,  in  comparison  with  his  subordinates,  an 
experienced  veteran,  is  evidently  not  anxious 
to  engage  his  troops  in  a  distant  campaign. 
He  probably  understands  that  although  the 
newly  formed  army  might  be  trusted  in  a 
stand-up  fight,  there  is  neither  a  commis- 
sariat nor  a  staff  to  organize  an  advance  into 
the  enemy's  country.     According  to  some 
accounts,  the  Federal  troops,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extravagant  boasts  of  patriotic  writ- 
ers, are  overmatched  at  the  very  outset  of 
the  war  on  the  territory  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia.    Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
Secessionists  would  provoke  a  battle,  even 
with  the  certainty  of  immediate  success.     It 
is  their  interest  to  keep  the  war  at  a  distance 
from  the  centre  of  their  territory,  but  they 
have  probably  abandoned  their  designs  upon 
Washington,  and  a  victory  over  the  North- 
ern army  might  indefinitely  postpone  their 
hopes  of  peace.    K  the  4th  of  July  passed 
without  an  attack  on  the  Capital,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  no  serious  collision  will  take 
place  during  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 
The  Confederate   army  will   make  a  stand 
either  at  Richmond  or  at  some  point  farther 
south,  and  the  Northern  troops  will  be  suf- 
ficiently occupied  in  improving  their  ow^n 
discipline  and  organization.     To  the  west  of 
the  Alleghanies,  it  is  possible  that  a  more 
active  contest  may  take  place  between  the 
Federal  troops  and  the  militia  forces  of  Mis- 
souri and  Tennessee.     The  weakness  of  the 
Central  Government  is  proved  by  the  prac- 
tical recognition  of  the  utterly  illegal  neu- 
trality which  has  been  proclaimed  by  Ken- 
tucky.   If  Massachusetts  were  conterminous 
with  South  Carolina,  there  would  be  every 
reason  to  anticipate  a  vigorous  contest,  stim- 
ulated by  the  mutual  antipathy  which  divides 
the  Puritans  of  New  England  from  the  plant- 
ers of  the  South.     But  the  actual  w'ar  will 
be  conducted  on  the  comparatively  neutral 
ground  of  the  Border  States,  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  the  stronger  party  will  be  satis- 
fied with  moderate  success. 

Almost  every  impartial  observer  has,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  quarrel,  expressed  a 
doubt  whether  a  war  without  a  purpose  would 
be  seriously  waged  under  the  influence  of 
passion.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
his  Cabinet  may  have  been  exempt  from  the 
sudden  excitement  which  they  have  pru- 
dently countenanced  and  accepted.  The 
most  zealous  promoters  of  the  war  are  be- 
ginning to  censure  the  slackness  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  Southern  agents  w^ho  have 
not  been  openly  received  have  probably 
found  numerous  opportunities  of  suggesting 
terms  of  compromise.  In  America,  as  in 
Europe,  Ministers  of  State  may  or  may  not 
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be^  more  abundantly  gifted  by  nature  than 
private  politicians,  but  responsibility  and  the 
necessity  of  action  secure  public  functiona- 
ries from  the  shallower  class  of  illusions. 
Mr.  Seward  may  have  thought  it  expedient 
to  talk  for  the  multitude,  but  he  can  scarcely 
have  failed  to  perceive  that  the  popular  de- 
mand for  conquest  is  chimerical  and  absurd. 
The  Government  is  prudent  in  arming  while 
the  country  is  excited,  and  it  ought  to  em- 
ploy the  force  which  it  derives  from  the  gen- 
eral enthusiasm  in  securing  a  just  peace  be- 
fore the  agitation  subsides.  Mr.  Lincoln' 
is  only  pledged  to  recover  the  Federal  prop- 
erty from  the  seceders,  and  the  object  would 
be  most  effectually  attained  by  a  timely  ne- 
gotiation. The  anomalous  and  unconstitu- 
tional position  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
will  remind  the  Cabinet  of  the  innumerable 
administrative  difficulties  which  would  ensue 
on  a  successful  campaign.  Experienced  pol- 
iticians are  not  likely  to  be  led  away  by  the 
ostentatiously  exceptional  unanimity  of  the 
North.  The  opinions  w^hich  prevailed  four 
months  ago  may  at  any  moment  resume  their 
supremacy,  and  the  obvious  expediency  of 
allowing  the  South  to  separate  in  peace  may 
prevail  over  the  sudden  clamor  for  an  inter- 
necine war. 


From  The  Economist,  13  July. 
THREATENED  FAMINE  OF  COTTON. 
It  is  impossible  to  predict  the  conduct  of 
men  from  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of 
their  interests,  even  when  those  interests  are 
enormously  strong  and  indisputably  obvious. 
Men's  passions  are  an  "  unknown  quantity," 
— and  are  influential  enough  and  uncertain 
enough  to  upset  the  clearest  and  most  careful 
calculations.    Therefore,  though  we  may  feel 
very  sure  that  it  is  unwise  in  both  sections  of 
the  American  people  to  fight  at  all,  and  will  be 
utterly  ruinous  to  them  to  fight  for  long,  yet  it 
would  be  rash  to  conclude  that  the  deadly  con- 
flict which  seems  imminent  will  not  take  place, 
or  that,  once  begun,  it  may  not  be  continued 
for  months,  or  possibly  for  years.     We  do 
not  expect  this  ; — but  no  man  can  pronounce 
it  to  be  improbable.     We  do  not,  indeed, 
think  it  likely  that  large  armies  will  march 
southward,  or  that  great  land  battles  will  be 
fought ;  but,  considering  the  vast  wealth  and 
naval  strength  of  the  North,  and  the  coni- 
parative   weakness  of   the   South,   both  in 
money  and  in  ships,  we  may  not  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fact   that  the   blockade  of  the 
Southern  ports  may  be  made  complete  and 
effective,  and  may  continue  long  enough  to 
shut  up  for  a  year  at  least  all  their  exporta- 
ble produce.     More  than  this  is  not  likely : 
further   than  this   we   need  not   speculate. 
But  the  ports  from  which  cotton  can  be 
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shipped  to  Europe  are  few  in  number  and 
can  easily  be  guarded  : — the  ships  of  West- 
em  nations,  we  may  assume,  will  not  break 
the  blockade,  and  the  privateers  of  the  South- 
em  Confederation  cannot.  It  is,  therefore, 
undeniably  possible  and  almost  probable  that 
for  the  space  of  a  twelvemonth  we  may  be 
deprived  of  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole 
of  our  usual  supply  of  the  raw  material  from 
America.  We  have  received  all  our  share 
of  last  year's  crop  already ;  the  next  year's 
crop  would  not  come  forward  in  any  quan- 
tity till  the  end  of  1861  or  the  beginning  of 
1862.  If  the  war  be  ended  and  the  blockade 
raised  by  February  next,  we  shall  scarcely 
feel  it  at  all.  If  it  be  prolonged  till  next 
summer,  we  may  be  about  2,000,000  bales 
short  of  our  usual  supply.  This  is  the  not 
improbable  contingency  which  we  have  now 
to  look  in  the  face  as  calmly  and  to  meet  as  sa- 
gaciously and  energetically  as  we  may.  When 
we  called  attention  to  this  matter  in  January 
last,  it  was  a  remote  and  merely  conjectural 
possibility  ;  it  has  now  become  an  imminent 
and  a  far  from  fanciful  danger.  We  trust  it 
may  yet  be  averted,  but  in  the  meanwhile  let 
us  look  at  our  position  and  its  chances  with- 
out either  foolish  confidence  or  exaggerated 
alarm. 

And,  j^rs^,  let  us  clearly  fix  in  our  minds 
that  the  conjuncture  we  have  to  meet  is  a 
temporary  and  an  immediate  one.  If  America 
were  sunk  in  tlie  sea,  or  from  any  cause  was 
about  to  cease  forever  to  furnish  us  with  cot- 
ton, we  should  know  at  once  what  to  do,  and 
should  lose  no  time  in  doing  it.  We  should 
set  about  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  needed 
article  wherever  it  now  exists,  and  planting 
it  wherever  else  soil,  climate,  and  population 
offered  any  prospect  of  growing  it  with  ad- 
vantage. But  this  is  not  our  case.  We  have 
— on  our  hypothesis — to  provide  against  the 
stoppage  of  our  supply  for  one  year,  and  that 
the  very  next  year.  We  want  instant,  not  ulti- 
mate relief.  We  must,  therefore,  it  is  obvious, 
direct  our  exertions  and  confine  our  hopes  to 
drawing  the  greatest  possible  amount  from 
quarters  where  it  already  exists  and  is  the  reg- 
ular staple  production  of  the  land.  This  and 
this  only  can  save  us  from  distress  in  1862  ; 
by  1863  and  1864,  when  newly  organized 
sources  of  supply  would  begin  to  tell  upon 
our  market,  the  vast  crop  of  America  (we  may 
reasonably  and  confidently  assume)  will  be 
again  at  our  disposal.  In  1860,  we  consumed 
2,600,000  bales  in  all;  but  then  1860  was  a 
year  of  singularly  brisk  and  profitable  trade. 
No  one,  looking  at  the  condition  of  America 
and  India,  anticipates  any  thing  like  it  this 
year  or  next.  For  1861-2,  then,  we  may  as- 
sume that  2,300,000  will  supply  our  current 
wants. 

The  price  may  naturally  be  expected  to 


rise  so  high,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Ameri- 
can supply,  as  to  stimulate  the  merchants  and 
producers  in  every  other  quarter  to  send  us 
every  bag  they  can  pick,  purchase,  and  con- 
vey. The  price  will  be  such  as  amply  to  meet 
every  conceivable  cost  of  conveyance ;  in  fact, 
it  will  be  such  a  price  as  we  have  not  seen  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  existing  generation.  We 
may  be  certain,  therefore,  that  at  the  very 
least,  every  country  will  send  us  as  much  as 
they  have  ever  done  in  their  best  year  in  re- 
cent times.     Now  we  find  that 

Bales. 
Brazil  in  1857  sent  us  168,000 

Eo:yptinl852  189,000 

West  Indies,  &c.  in  1857  1 1,000 

368,000 

The  Brazilian  growth  has  not  increased,  of 
late  years,  and  perhaps  that  country  will 
never  send  us  more  than  she  has  done.  The 
supply  from  Africa,  Australia,  and  the  An- 
tilles is  still  insignificant  and  can  only  increase 
slowly.  That  of  Egypt  fluctuates  greatly, 
but  is  capable  of  considerable  augmentation. 
But,  on  the  whole,  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
reckon  on  more  than  400,000  bales  from  ail 
these  miscellaneous  quarters. 

On  India  we  must  place  our  chief  reliance. 
She  once,  in  1857,  (when  the  price  of  Surat 
reached  5  l-2d.,)  sent  us  080,000  bales.  What 
she  would  send  us  under  the  unprecedented 
stimulus  of  12d.  per  lb.  remains  to  be  seen. 
She  is  known  (vaguely)  to  grow  enormous 
quantities  of  cotton.  The  question  is.  How 
much  does  she  grow,  and  how  much  of  that 
growth  could  she  spare  us  when  goaded  and 
allured  by  the  high  prices  we  could  ofler  ? 
We  will  not  delude  our  readers  with  any  af- 
fectation of  correct  figures  where  no  such  ex- 
actness is  attainable,  but  will  content  our- 
selves with  placing  before  them  what  is 
actually  known  upon  the  subject,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  positive  knowledge,  the  most  trust- 
worthy opinions  extant.  Firet,  then,  nothing 
positive  can  be  safely  predicated  as  to  the  cot- 
ton crop  of  India.  The  quantity  manufac- 
tured there,  exclusive  of  that  exported,  is 
variously  estimated  by  General  Briirgs  at  less 
than  2,000,000  bales  (of  400  lbs.  each),  by 
Dr.  Wight  at  7,500,000  bales,  and  by  Dr. 
Forbes  AVatson,  who  is  considered  an  author- 
ity, at  upwards  of  5,000,000  bales.  The  en- 
tire quantity  grown  Dr.  Watson  estimates  at 
6,000,000  bales.  This  may  be  a  correct  guess, 
but  it  is  merely  guess.  We  may,  however, 
we  think,  safely  conclude,  from  a  comparison 
of  these  various  opinions,  that  the  cotton  crop 
of  India  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  America, 
and  that  it  is  amply  sufficient  to  supply  our 
wants,  if  only  the  natives  can  be  induced  by 
the  prices  offered,  and  enabled  by  the  means 
of  transit  provided  or  providable,  to  send  us 
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what  -we  require  ;  i.e.,  to  export  it,  instead  of 
manufacturing  it. 

There  are  two  facts,  and,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  only  two,  to  be  further  stated  as  bear- 
ing upon  our  prospects  ;  and  neither  of  them 
is  encouraging.     The  Jirst  is  that,  not  only  is 
our  usual  Indian  supply  drawn  mainly  from 
the  districts  comparatively  near  the  coast  and 
within  easy  means  of  transport  (as  might  have 
been  anticipated),  but  that   any   increased 
supply,   which   we   suddenly  need  and  call 
forth  by  high  prices,  comes  not  by  draining 
remoter  districts,  but  by  more  thoroughly  ex- 
hausting the  old  ones.     Thus  the  annual  sup- 
ply from  Surat,   Cutch,  and  Broach,  which 
from  1852-55  only  averaged  220,000  bales, 
sprung  up  under  the  stimulus  of  the  high 
prices  of  1857,  to  500,000  bales ;  —  while  the 
more   inland   districts    ( Candcish,    Sattara, 
Dharwar,  Kurnool,  &c.),  which  from  1852-55, 
furnished  on  an  average  210,000  bales,  sent 
no  more  than  235,000  in  1857.     The  second 
fact  is  that  the  greatly  increased  supply  which 
reached  England  from  India  in  1857  was  fur- 
nished, to  some  extent  at  least,  by  diminishing 
the  usual  export  to  China  and  other  quarters, 
rather  than  by  interfering  with  the  quantity 
retained  for  home  consumption.     It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  to  what  extent  a  very  eager  de- 
mand for  export  may  induce  so  sagacious  and 
money-making,  but  at  the  same  time  so  rou- 
tine, a  population  as  the  Hindoos,  to  change 
their  habits  for  a  year  and  sell  their  raw  cot- 
ton, instead  of  spinning  and   weaving  it  as 
usual.     It  is  equally  impossible  to  calculate 
with  any  certainty  what  price  will  meet  and 
repay  the  unknown  cost  of  transporting  the 
cotton  (on  bullocks)  from  new  districts  to  the 
port  of  shipment.     Yet  upon  these  two  ele- 
ments depends,  it  is  obvious,  the  answer  to 
the  inquiry,  "  How  much  more  cotton   than 
usual  will  the  anticipated  high  prices  bring  us 
from  those  quarters  V  "     All  things  considered, 
however,  —  the    unprecedented    advance    of 
prices  which  our  h}pothesis  implies,  and  the 
considerable  period  during  which  this  advance 
has  been  hanging  over  us  for  merchants  to  be 
guided  by  in  sending  agents  and  orders  into 
the   interior, — we  do  not  think  it  over  san- 
guine to  suppose  that  the  680,000  bales  which 
India  sent   us  in    1857  will  be    swelled   to 
1,000,000  in  1862.    Our  entire  supply  from  all 
quarters,  exclusive  of  America,  would  then  be 
1,400,000  bales,  to  meet  a  probable  demand 
for  2,300,000. 

But  will  2,300,000  bales  be  required? 
Scarcely,  even  at  present  prices ;  at  the 
prices  which  will  rule  as  soon  as  the  idea  of 
a  withholding  of  the  entire  cotton  crop  of 
America  has  been  fairly  reali2ed  by  our  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  assuredly  not. 
Even  noAV  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
mills  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  are  work- 


ing at  a  loss  so  heavy  that  a  resort  to  "  short 
time  "  is  already  contemplated.  Any  fur- 
ther rise  in  the  price  of  raw  material,  whioh 
is  never  followed  either  immediately  or  pari 
passu  by  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  price  of 
the  finished  article,  will  infallibly  drive  num- 
bers of  our  spinners  to  four  days  a  week. 
All  practical  men  know  how  difiicult  and 
slow  a  process  it  is  to  persuade  distant  cus- 
tomers to  give  more  for  any  description  of 
goods  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
give.  They  "  hold  off,"  as  the  phrase  is  ; 
that  is,  they  decline  buying  either  because 
they  cannot  afibrd  to  buy,  or  because  they 
prefer  to  await  the  chances  of  a  fall.  Stocks 
accumulate,  capitalists  become  embarrassed, 
and  prices  do  fall  (as  calculated)  unless  the 
cause  of  the  original  advance  is  not  only 
valid,  but  permanent.  A  rise  in  cotton  last- 
ing a  couple  of  years  is  followed  by  a  rise 
in  calicoes  and  yarns  and  shirtings  all  over 
the  world ;  a  rise  in  cotton  lasting  or  ex- 
pected to  last  only  three  months,  or  »jx 
months,  is  not, — or  only  partially,  and  after  a 
long  interval. 

The  diminution  of  demand,  therefore,  as 
well  as  the  diminution  of  supply — a  dull 
trade  as  well  as  a  short  crop — will  drive  our 
cotton  spinners  to  short  time.  When  to  this 
consideration  we  add  another,  equally  famil- 
iar to  the  trade,  that  those  goods  into  which 
the  raw  material  enters  most  largely  will 
soonest  and  most  surely  become  unprofitable, 
and  that  in  consequence  every  producer  will 
turn  to  lighter  fabrics,  demanding  less  cot- 
ton but  employing  as  much  labor,  we  think, 
we  are  fully  warranted  in  coming  to  this  con- 
clusion— not  a  satisfactory  one  certainly,  but 
still  not  an  appalling  one  either, — that  such  a 
liigJi  price  of  cotton  a^  would  naturally  folloio 
a  yearns  deprivation  {or  expected  deprivation') 
of  the  American  supply  icill  bring  us  from 
other  quarters  a  sufficient  quantity  to  enable 
our  mills  to  work  four  days  a  iceek  {or  two- 
thirds  time) ; — and  further,  that  switch  a  high 
price  of  the  manufactured  article  as  v:ould 
ensue  must  so  curtail  the  demand  that  only 
two  thirds  our  usual  production  could  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  aggregate  markets  of  the 
world.  This  seems,  therefore,  taking  into 
account  only  the  elements  we  considered 
hitherto,  the  maximum  of  the  calamity  which 
threatens  us. 


But  there  is  another  and  far  more  conjec- 
tural element  to  be  allowed  for,  which  may 
upset  the  most  cautious  and  well-based  cal- 
culations. We  are  satisfied  that,  if  the  price 
of  cotton  rises  to  a  suflficient  height,  or  to 
such  a  height  as  would  be  indisputably  war- 
ranted by  the  withdrawal  of  the  American 
supply  for  even  one  year,  it  will  attract 
enough  from  other  quarters  to  enable  our 
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mills  to  work  four  days  a  week.  But  will 
the  price  reach  this  height  ?  Will  cotton 
go  up  fast  enough  and  far  enough  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  result  ?  Clearly  not,  unless 
merchants  and  manufacturers  can  be  brought 
to  believe  in  the  actual  loss  of  the  American 
crop ; — and  not  only  at  present  do  they  not 
believe  in  this,  but  they  can  scarcely  even 
be  induced  to  entertain  it  as  a  supposition. 
The  universal  answer  made  both  in  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester,  and  even  in  London, 
to  any  one  who  broaches  the  conjecture,  is  : 
"  Oh,  it  will  never  come  to  that.  They  will 
make  it  up  before  Christmas.  Or  we  shall 
break  the  blockade  or  compel  a  peace, -^or 
something.  We  shall  get  their  cotton  some- 
Jiow.^'  No  one,  however,  attempts  to  sug- 
gest hoic. 

We  are  not  surprised  either  at  the  slow- 
less  of  merchants  to  realize  the  menaced  ca- 
lamity, or  at  their  caution  in  acting  upon  its 
probability.  The  chance  for  every  specula- 
tor lies  between  riches  or  ruin.  It  is  and 
must  be  to  a  great  degree  a  gambling  mat- 
ter. If  the  United  States  crop  was  known 
to  be  destroyed,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
what  the  effect  would  be  on  the  price  of  cot- 
ton and  on  the  consequent  operations  of  mer- 
chants. Every  man  would  know  what  to  do 
and  what  he  might  safely  venture.  But  as 
the  crop  is  merely  withheld,  and  might  any 
day  be  liberated  and  come  forward,  no  one 
knows  how  to  act  or  how  far  to  venture.  To 
make  the  matter  plain,  let  us  assume  some 
conjectural  figures.  Say,  that  if  we  are  not 
to  have  the  United  States  crop,  the  fair  price 
of  uplands  would  be  I8d.  per  lb.  The  con- 
sumer buys  at  this  rate  ;  the  merchant  sends 
out  his  orders  to  Egypt  and  Bombay  at 
these  or  corresponding  limits.  If  war  is 
persisted  in  and  the  blockade  continues  strict 
and  effective,  the  operators  make  large 
profits.  If  the  belligerents  make  up  their 
differences,  get  sick  of  the  dispute,  or  accept 
the  mediation  of  England  and  France,  and 
the  blockade  is  raised — and  no  one  can  say 
that  this  is  not  any  and  every  day  upon  the 
cards — the  price  of  cotton  falls  inevitably  to 
9d.  and  the  operators  are  utterly  ruined. 
Xo  wonder  that  men  of  character  and  wealth 
decline  committing  themselves  to  so  terrible 
a  risk. 

They  remember  1825,  when  middling  Or- 
leans, which  was  9d.  in  January,  rose  to  18d. 
in  May,  and  fell  again  to  9d.  in  December. 
The  ruin  that  ensued  was  frightful,  and  the 
terrible  warning  has  not  been  forgotten.  The 
plain  truth  is,  that  the  future  of  cotton  is  so 
thoroughly  and  hopelessly  uncertain  and  in- 
calculable, that  only  reckless  men  dare  med- 
dle with  it  boldly ; — and,  in  consequence, 
the  price  is  advancing  far  too  slowly  and 
timidly  to  meet  the  emergency, — if  that 


emergency  should  occur.  It  is  too  low  to 
command  the  cotton  we  shall  want  from  In- 
dia, if  the  American  crop  really  fails  us  ;  and 
it  will  remain  too  low  as  long  as  the  calam- 
itous hypothesis  we  are  considering  is  con- 
sidered by  the  commercial  community  as 
problematic  or  improbable.  This  is  in  re- 
ality our  greatest  danger,  and  we  do  not 
see  how  it  can  be  averted.  As  the  months 
roll  on,  and  bring  no  prospect  of  a  set- 
tlement, —  when  December  arrives  and  the 
blockade  continues  as  strict,  and  the  passions 
of  the  combatants  as  exasperated  as  ever  (if 
such  should  be  the  course  of  events), — then 
we  shall  take  the  alarm,  and  cotton  will  run 
up  to  fabulous  rates.  But  then  it  will  be  too 
late  for  even  those  rates  to  bring  the  aug- 
mented Indian  supply  to  mitigate  our  famine. 
W^e  have  written  these  remarks  in  no 
alarmist  spirit.  We  are  only  anxious  that 
our  friends  in  the  North  especially  should 
not  shut  their  eyes  to  a  contingency  which 
— however  difficult  it  may  be  to  realize  or  to 
believe  in  any  thing  so  calamitous — is  by  no 
means  unlikely, —  indeed  is,  according  to 
present  appearances,  more  probable  than 
otherwise.  We  must  postpone  some  obser- 
vations we  had  wished  to  make  as  to  the 
chances  of  averting  it,  till  our  next  issue. 


From  The  Spectator,  13  July. 
WHAT  ENGLISH  ABOLITIONISTS  WANT. 
There  is  one  assumption  which  influences 
all  argument  and  distorts  all  opinion  upon 
the  results  of  this  American  struggle,  and 
that  is  the  impossibility  of  enfranchising  the 
slaves  without  risking  a  servile  war.  Vol- 
untary enfranchisement,  i.e.,  emancipation 
with  the  full  consent  of  owners,  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  to  be  impossible.  The  smallest 
conceivable  compensation,  the  full  price, 
that  is,  for  adults  only,  would  cost  four  hun- 
dred millions,  and  though  forty  millions  a 
year  for  ten  years  is  not  a  sum  absolutely 
beyond  American  competence  to  raise,  it  is 
quite  beyond  any  taxation  to  which  a  democ- 
racy is  likely  to  submit.  K,  therefore,  say 
the  concealed  friends  of  the  South,  with  a 
keen  comprehension  of  British  feeling,  vol- 
untary action  is  impossible,  the  abolitionists 
are  driven  back  on  force,  and  force  can  be 
applied  only  in  one  way.  The  North  can, 
they  admit,  call  on  the  slaves  to  rise,  but 
the  summons  would  be  followed  by  horrors 
such  as  even  the  Indian  Mutiny  did  not  pre- 
sent. In  every  corner  of  the  South,  there 
are  isolated  estates,  garrisoned  by  a  few 
white  men,  but  tenanted  by  many  white  wo- 
men and  children,  whose  protectors  are  serv- 
ing in  the  ranks.  Slaves  once  broke  loose 
have  no  idea  of  moderation,  and  the  land 
would  be  covered  with  crime,  before  which 
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humanity  would  recoil,  or  in  a  blaze  of 
righteous  wrath  consent  to  the  reimposi- 
tion  of  the  chain.  Short  of  this  horrible 
risk  there  is  no  alternative,  and  therefore, 
say  the  friends  of  the  South,  whatever  be 
the  result  of  the  war,  it  cannot  be  enfran- 
chisement. That  hope  must  be  abandoned, 
and  with  it  the  sympathy  which  still  links 
the  hearts  of  freemen  to  the  bombastic  and 
arrogant  North.    • 

Now,  we  start  at  once  with  the  admission 
that  if  this  he  the  only  alternative,  if  the 
choice  lies  between  continuing  the  misery  of 
the  slaves  and  ending  that  misery  by  steep- 
ing them  in  crime,  we  submit  silently  to  the 
necessity  which  at  least  does  not  stain  the 
soul  with  new  or  irremediable  offence.  We 
prefer  to  trust  the  slaves  to  the  mercy  of 
God,  than  to  free  them  by  the  breach  of  his 
dearest  laws.  The  right  of  the  slave  to  re- 
gain his  freedom,  even  if  the  effort  involve 
slaughter,  is  as  clear  as  any  other  application 
of  the  right  of  self-defence.  But  our  right 
to  tempt  him  to  slaughter,  to  avenge  one 
crime  by  risking  the  commission  of  another, 
is  one  on  which  no  man  should  stand,  unless 
more  certain  of  his  own  convictions  than  we 
can  profess  to  be.  But  admitting  that  ser- 
vile insurrection  is  a  crime,  even  a  crime  so 
great  that  its  instigators  can  have  no  justi- 
fication, we  utterly  deny  that  it  is  one  risked 
in  the  unspoken  thought  of  English  aboli- 
tionists, or  of  necessity  involved  in  forcible 
enfranchisement.  Loss  there  must  be,  and 
destruction,  and  perhaps  terrible  suffering 
for  the  lives  of  a  generation.  Great  crimes 
always  entail  some  retribution,  and  even  the 
lavishness  of  England  could  not  save  the 
reckless  planters  of  the  West  Indies  from 
the  ruin  their  cruelty  had  deserved.  But  of 
blood  not  one  drop  need  be  shed,  at  least  by 
servile  hands.  The  unspoken  hope  of  the 
English  abolitionists — we  do  not  speak  of 
the  Americans,  who  have  become  ulcerated 
by  the  close  contemplation  of  unutterable 
and  long-continued  wrong — is,  we  take  it, 
something  in  this  wise.  The  reunion  of  the 
states,  the  absolute  integrity  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation,  is  a  necessity  no  political  com- 
promises can  affect.  The  states,  if  they  are 
not  to  exist  on  the  footing  of  petty  jarring 
republics,  as  contemptible  as  those  of  South 
America,  must  form  one  unbroken  whole, 
and  form  it,  too,  with  the  consent  of  such  a 
section  of  the  people  as  shall  render  civil  war 
no  danger  to  be  provided  for.  As  the  war 
drifts  on  endlessly,  and  compromise  after 
compromise  breaks  down,  and  expenditure 
becomes  ruinous,  and  misery  unendurable, 
the  American  mind,  which,  once  raised  to  a 
white  heat,  has  a  tendency  to  harden,  will 
grow  iron  in  the  conviction  that  the  cause  of 
all  this  miist  end.    The  root  and  origin  of 


all  this  strife  must  be  plucked  away,  and  the 
states  so  reorganized,  that  the  willing  cohe- 
sion at  least  of  the  next  generation  shall 
once  more  be  possible.  The  instant  that 
conviction  is  fairly  entertained,  the  instant 
the  North  is  determined  that,  whatever  the 
pecuniary  loss,  all  slavery  shall  cease,  the 
path  to  that  end  will  become  practicable  and 
clear.  There  is  no  need  of  laws,  or  procla- 
mations, or  appeals,  such  as  are  sure  to  stir 
to  madness  a  race  who  will  add  to  the  re- 
venge nurtured  by  suffering,  the  savage  en- 
ergy which  the  hope  of  Utopia  even  in  Eu- 
rope inspires.  The  less  the  slaves  know  of 
their  coming  freedom  the  better  for  them, 
and  for  their  benefactors.  As  each  state  in 
succession  was  occupied  by  the  troops  forced 
labor  would  absolutely  cease.  The  easiest 
way  to  enfranchise  the  bond  would  be  to  con- 
fiscate them  to  the  Union,  and  settle  all  who 
did  not  take  free  service  on  wild  lands,  held' 
on  condition  of  a  high  rent  to  their  former 
owners.  They  would,  it  may  be  said,  still 
rise.  Against  what,  or  whom  ?  the  masters 
they  are  free  from,  or  the  new  and  invisible 
master,  who  demands  nothing  but  strict 
obedience  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  human  so- 
ciety ?  The  slaves  of  the  West  Indies — and 
some  at  least  of  our  readers,  have  not  for- 
gotten the  sworn  testimony  as  to  their  suf- 
ferings— never  raised  a  hand  in  vengeance, 
though  far  more  nearly  masters  than  the 
slaves  of  a  state  in  military  occupation  are 
likely  to  be.  If,  despite  all  experience  the 
negroes  should  commit  crime,  they  would  be 
as  liable  to  punishment  as  they  are  now. 
With  the  status  of  freemen  they  must  accept 
its  responsibilities,  the  liability  to  be  hung 
amongst  the  rest.  There  would,  however,  we 
verily  believe,  be  no  crime  ;  the  sense  of  re- 
lief from  an  ever-present  terror,  would  swal- 
low up  all  other  emotions,  and  leave  behind 
it  for  the  moment  the  single  and  pleasant 
vice  of  outrageous  idleness.  The  picture 
may  be  far  too  bright,  the  American  mind 
may  never  rise  to  the  greatness  of  such  a 
sacrifice  of  prejudice,  the  slaves  may  be  more 
evil  than  we  take  them  to  be  ;  but  this  is, 
we  believe,  the  hope  of  the  English  aboli- 
tionist, a  forcible  enfranchisement  it  is  true, 
but  one  affected  without  the  destruction  of 
human  life. 

But,  we  shall  be  told,  even  if  life  is  pre- 
served, think  of  the  awful  destruction  of 
property  such  an  enfranchisement  will  occa- 
Blacks,  once  free,  will  not  labor,  and 


sion. 


who  is  to  plant  the  grain  which  is  to  keep 
the  population  alive,  or  pick  the  cotton  v»-hich 
will  keep  the  mills  of  Great  Britain  in  full 
work.  The  owners  of  property  will  be  re- 
duced to  beggary,  the  land  will  sink  out  of 
cultivation,  crd  the  entire  South,  a  whole  na- 
tion of  pcc_^-b,  and  a  territory  as  large  as 
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ten  Englands,  be  utterly  and  irretrievably 
ruined.  We  blankly  deny  the  fact,  and  the 
possibility  of  the  fact.  That  the  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  individuals  who  now 
own  slaves  will  be  more  or  less  injured  for 
a  time,  we  are  not  concerned  to  question. 
Even  their  tremeridous  fall  will  be  broken  by 
judicious  advances  of  capital,  by  the  quit- 
rental,  and  by  the  high  value  their  great  es- 
tates will  acquire  through  the  rise  which 
inevitably  follows  the  introduction  of  free 
labor."  They  will  suffer  still,  but  pecuniary 
suffering  no  more  gives  them  a  right  to  com- 
pensation than  the  abolition  of  a  duty  gives 
a  similar  right  to  smugglers.  They  are  de- 
prived of  nothing  which  is  their  own.  Slav- 
ery, altogether  apart  from  its  attendant  evils, 
the  cruelty  necessarily  begotten  of  terror- 
ism, the  license  to  which  the  enslavement  of 
women  will  always  give  rise,  comprehends, 
as  its  very  essence,  one  permanent  crime. 
Slavery  is  theft,  though  slave-owners  are  not 
thieves,  the  constant  theft  from  the  slave  of 
the  wages  of  his  labor  and  freedom,  means 
simply  the  termination  of  the  right  to  con- 
tinue that  form  of  wrong.  Personally,  the 
owners,  bred  in  an  evil  system  which  many 
of  them  abhor,  arc  entitled  to  every  consid- 
eration, to  every  eflbrt  society  can  make  to 
alleviate  the  bitterness  of  the  blow.  There 
are  plenty  of  St.  Clairs  in  the  South  despite 
Mr.  Olmsted.  But  as  a  class  the  owners 
simply  lose  that  to  which  they  have  no  right, 
and  must  accept  the  temporary  poverty  the 
ending  of  so  mighty  a  wrong  inevitably  en- 
tails. But  for  the  South  as  u  whole,  we  ut- 
terly deny  that  enfranchisement  means  ruin. 
On  the  contrary,  it  means  the  gradual  but 
swift  enriching  of  the  white  population  now 
steeped  to  the  lips  in  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness. The  black  race  for  one  generation,  at 
all  events,  very  probably  will  not  work  ex- 
cept for  themselves.  We  suspect,  some  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  that 
like  all  the  dark  races  except  the  Chinese, 
like  the  natives  of  India,  and  the  Italian 
peasantry,  they  are  extremely  industrious 
when  working  for  themselves,  and  grossly 
negligent  when  working  for  hire.  Half  civ- 
ilized races  usually  are,  the  want  with  them 
being  one  not  of  industry  but  of  principle. 
We  have  no  fervent  belief  in  Uncle  Toms, 
who,  unless  slavery  is  an  elevating  institu- 
tion must  be  very  exceptional  individuals, 
and  we  look  for  aid  to  classes  other  than 
liberated  slaves.  The  instant  slavery  ceases 
the  mean  white  becomes  a  highly  paid  la- 
borer, and  one  at  least  as  efficient  as  his 
rival.  In  Virginia  he  grows  tobacco,  in  Texas 
he  picks  cotton  in  a  style  with  which  no  ne- 
gro can  compete.  Work  for  wages  is  the 
want  of  the  mean  white,  and  once  labor  has 
ceased  to  be  disgraceful  he  will  have  work 


to  profusion.    At  first,  in  the  temporary  an- 
nihilation of  capital,  he  must  be  paid  out  of 
the  crop,  instead  of  in  cash,  but  that  system, 
known  in  Europe   as  the  metayer,  is  quite 
endurable  for  a  time,  and  is  the  very  system 
which  slavery  compels  the  planters  to  adopt. 
The  white  is  acclimatized,  and  can  labor 
anywhere  except  in  the  worst  swamps,  which 
must  be  left  to  the  negro  on  a  produce  rent, 
I  or  finally  abandoned.    To  say  that  he  can- 
j  not  work,  is  to  deny  the  fact  that  he  does, 
j  as  a  German  free  settler,  sow,  hoe,  and  pick 
I  cotton,  the  very  best  cotton  which  reaches 
I  the  English  market,  so  valuable  indeed  as 
j  to  make  up  the  whole  difi'erence  between  the 
j  value  of  slave  and  the  value  of  free  labor. 
i  His  cultivation,  moreover,  does  not  exhaust 
!  the  soil,  a  fact  in  itself  worth  millions  to 
j  the  South,  while  he  is  capable  under  the 
j  hope  of  gain  of  cfibrts  the  whip  has  at  all 
i  times  failed  to  produce.     In  three  years  we 
j  firmly  believe  the  produce  of  the  South  so 
I  far  from  decreasing  will  be  doubled,  while 
;  if  the  profit  on  that  produce  should  be  more 
!  equally  divided  than  before,  if  the  planter 
j  should  be  poorer  and  the  laborer  richer  than 
j  of  old,  surely  that  is  not  a  result  at  which 
humanity  should  groan. 

And  the  slaves  V  We  are  not  of  those  who 
contend  for  outraging  race  prejudices,  or  for 
an  equality  which  circumstances  refuse.  Free- 
dom must  be  given  from  above,  but  the  race 
must  earn  citizenship  for  itself.  AVc  ask  nei- 
ther poUtical  privileges,  nor  enforced  main- 
tenance, nor  settlement  on  the  soil,  nor 
liberation  from  a  taxation  which  shall  compel 
toil,  nor  any  other  of  the  fifty  claims  men  with 
ulcerated  hearts  have  put  forward  to  the  in- 
jury of  their  cause.  Let  the  ncgi'o  be  S(.'ttlcd 
on  the  soil  the  white  man  cannot  use,  till  he 
can  earn  by  purchase  the  privilege  of  choice, 
or  enter  into  domestic  service  as  a  free  man, 
or,  in  short,  take  his  place  as  a  prok'taire^  till 
industry  and  thrift  wm  him  a  higher  position. 
There  is  no  more  reason  to  give  him  the  suf- 
frage, than  to  give  it  to  English  paupers  ;  no 
more  necessity  to  let  political  poAver  pass  be- 
yond the  whites  of  the  South,  tlian  to  degrade 
it  below  the  educated  class  in  Italy ;  no  more 
obligation  not  to  tax  him  till  he  wwsMvoik, 
than  to  abstain  from  taxing  Indian  ryots.  All 
that  is  wanted  is  freedom ;  freedom  for  the 
slave  to  work  without  blows ;  freedom  lor  the 
white  to  earn  wages  without  the  burning  sense 
of  a  degrading_  rivalry  in  toil;  that  Ireedom 
we  firmly  believe  may  be  conceded  without 
bloodshed,  without  unendurable  suffering,  and 
without  even  a  suspension  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  South. 

***** 

The  most  interesting  news  of  the  week  is 
contained  in  the  letters  of  the  London  corre- 
spondent of  the   Times.     He  is  safely  out  of 
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Southern  hands,  and  he  describes  a  state  of 
affairs  as  existing  in  the  South  which  confirms 
the  worst  accounts  travellers  have  ever  re- 
ported. The  contempt  for  life  is  universal. 
Murder,  almost  motiveless,  is  of  constant  oc- 
currence, and  passes  unpunished.  The  mob, 
composed  of  the  lowest  ruffians,  is  socially  su- 
preme, and  the  only  plan  of  the  leaders  to 
reform  society  is  to  deprive  the  people  of  their 
suffrage.  Debts  owing  to  the  North  are  uni- 
versally repudiated,  and  to  express  dislike  of 
slavery  is  io  commit  suicide.  On  the  slaves 
Mr.  Russell  is  very  reserved,  but  he  was  im- 
pressed with  the  universal  appearance  of  sad- 
ness and  melancholy  in  the  dark  race.  He 
never  heard  a  laugh  ;  and  obviously  does  not 
believe  in  happy  negroes.  His  letter  of 
Wednesday  is  enough  of  itself  to  crush  any 
feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  South  which  may 
linjrer  in  English  minds. 


CALHOUN  AND  HIS  NULLIFICATION  DOC- 
TRINE. 
Maryland,  July  13,  1861. 

To  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett : — If  I  had  not 
already  been  convinced  that  a  proper  under- 
standing of  the  secession  question  was  even 
yet  a  desideratum  in  our  own  beloved  land,  a 
conclusive  proof  would  have  been  afforded 
me  by  the  recent  letter  of  the  Hon.  Reverdy 
Johnson,  of  my  state,  which  I  find  appended 
to  your  magnificent  oration  of  the  4th  instant. 

In  a  short  time  I  shall  publish  a  book,  in 
which  the  American  public  will  find  a  faith- 
ful and  impartial  exposition  of  the  question, 
and  the  men  who  have  involved  the  necessity 
for  our  present  recourse  to  arms.  Hence  my 
notice  of  Mr.  Johnson's  singular  letter  is  not 
now  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  history,  but  to 
correct  tlie  present  detriment  which  may 
arise  from  the  grave  errors  and  non  sequiturs 
which  are  given  the  public  over  the  sign 
manual  of  his  distinguished  name. 

Mr.  Johnson,  in  his  letter  to  you  of  the 
24th  ultimo,  writes  thus  of  the  late  John  C. 
Calhoun  on  the  question  of  nullification  : — 

"  Time  and  time  again  have  I  heard  him, 
and  with  ever  increased  surprise  at  his  won- 
derful acuteness,  defend  it  on  constitutional 
grounds,  and  distinguish  it  in  that  respect  from 
the  doctrine  of  secession.  This  last  he  never, 
with  me,  placed  on  any  other  ground  than 
that  of  revolution.  This,  he  said,  was  to  de- 
stroy the  Government,  and  no  constitution,  the 
work  of  sane  men,  ever  provided  for  its  own 
destruction.  The  other  was  to  preserve  it, 
was,  practically,  but  to  amend  it,  and  in  a 
constitutional  mode.  *         *         * 

"  If  such  a  heresy,  therefore,  as  secession 
could  rest  on  any  individual  name ;  if  any 
mere  human  authority  could  support  such  an 


absurd  and  destructive  folly,  it  cannot  be.  said 
to  rest  on  that  of  Mr.  Calhoun." 

Mr.  Johnson  is  unquestionably  a  gentleman 
of  profound  legal  ability  ;  but  it  is  in  vain  for 
him,  or  any  individual,  to  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  secessionists  assent  or  appeal  to  any 
other  principle  now  than  that  which  Calhoun 
enunciated  thirty  years  ago,  in  disseminating 
which  he  spent  the  labor  of  his  entire  life, 
and  ruined  two  generations  of  Southern  men, 
who  have  been  educated  to  believe  it.  It  is 
impossible  for  even  Mr.  Johnson  to  shield  the 
memory  of  his  friend  from  the  indignant  scorn 
which  must  attach  to  the  name  of  Calhoun 
throughout  the  ages  of  posterity,  for  it  is  the 
treasonable  doctrine  he  strove  to  propagate 
and  diffuse  which  is  drenching  the  nation  to- 
day in  fraternal  blood. 

Calhoun  derived  his  first  treasonable  ideas 
of  nullification  and  secession  from  the  Hart- 
ford Convention,  though  from  the  odium  which 
attached  to  it  he  artfully  concealed,  while  he 
jesuitically  falsified,  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, and  made  friends  and  disciples  by 
making  Jefferson  appear  as  its  founder  and 
leader. 

He  was  always  ostensibly  a  patriot,  while 
using  the  powers  of  an  opulent  intellect  to 
subvert  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  the 
Government,  for  which  our  revolutionary 
fathers  fought  and  died. 

The  secession  doctrine  was  first  openly  pro- 
mulgated by  Calhoun  in  the  Fort  Hill  address, 
July  26,  1831 ;  and  it  is  now  the  doctrine  of 
all  traitors,  without  improvement,  modifica- 
tion, or  emendation.  In  that  address  Calhoun 
said :  — 

"  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  in  fact  a  compact,  to  Avhich  each 
state  is  a  party,  and  that  the  several  states 
or  parties  have  a  right  to  judge  of  its  in- 
fractions, and  in  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpa- 
ble, and  dangerous  exercise  of  power  not 
delegated,  they  have  the  right,  in  the  last 
resort — to  use  language  of  the  Virginia  res- 
olutions— '  to  interpose  for  arresting  the 
evil,  and  for  maintaining  within  their  re- 
spective limits  the  authorities,  rights,  and 
liberties  appertaining  to  them.'  This  right 
of  interposition  thus,  solemnly  asserted  by 
the  state  of  Virginia,  be  it  called  what  it 
may — state  right,  veto,  nullification,  or  by 
any  other  name — I  conceive  to  be  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  our  system.  Against 
these  conclusive  arguments,  as  they  seem  to 
me,  it  is  objected  that  if  one  of  the  parties  has 
the  right  to  judge  of  infractions  of  the 
Constitution,  so  has  the  other  ;  and  that  con- 
sequently, in  case  of  contested  powers  be- 
tween a  state  and  the  General  Government, 
each  would   have  a  right  to   maintain  its 
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opinion,  as  in  the  case  when  sovereign  pow- 
ers difi'er  in  the  construction  of  treaties  or 
compacts,  and  that  of  course  it  would  come 
to  be  a  mere  question  of  force.  The  error 
is  in  the  assumption  that  the  General  Gov- 
ernment is  a  party  to  the  constitutional  com- 
pact. The  states,  as  has  been  shown, 
formed  the  compact,  acting  as  sovereign  and 
independent  communities.  The  General 
Government  is  but  its  creature, — a  govern- 
ment emanating  from  a  compact  between 
sovereigns,  and  partaking,  in  its  nature  and 
object  of  the  character  of  Oi  joint  commission, 
appointed  to  superintend  and  administer  the 
interests  in  which  all  are  jointly  concerned, 
but  having  beyond  its  proper  sphere  no  more 
power  than  if  it  not  did  exist.  For  if  each 
party  (states)  has  a  right  to  judge  them, 
under  our  system  of  government,  the  final 
cognizance  of  a  question  of  contested  power 
would  be  in  the  states  and  not  in  the  Gen- 
eral Government.  On  no  sound  principle  can 
the  agents  have  a  right  to  final  cognizance  as 
against  the  principals,  much  less  to  use /brce 
against  them  to  maintain  their  construction 
of  their  powers.  How  the  states  are  to  exer- 
cise this  high  power  of  interposition  which 
constitutes  so  essential  a  portion  of  their 
reserved  rights,  is  a  question  that  the  states 
only  are  competent  to  determine." 

This  is  the  language  of  Calhoun.  To 
restate  it  in  my  own,  his  secession  doctrine 
was  that  the  General  Government  is  the 
mere  agent  of  the  states,  and  that  each  state 
for  itself  has  the  right  to  arrest  the  acts  of 
that  agent  within  the  territorial  limits,  and 
that  the  agent  has  no  right  to  use  force 
against  the  princi])al  or  state.  This  is  the 
identical  doctrine  now  used  by  the  traitors, 
under  the  slogan,  "iVb  coercion  !  " 

It  is  impossible  for  any  mind  to  distinguish 
between  secession  and  nullification,  as  each 
is  the  application  of  the  same  principle  to 
the  acts  of  the  General  Government  ;  that 
is  to  say,  Jiullif  cation  is  the  application  to 
one  or  more  of  the  acts  of  the  agent  within 
its  territorial  limits.  Secession  is  to  arrest 
all  the  acts,  and  dismiss  the  agent  al- 
together !  Here  we  clearly  perceive  that 
Calhoun  nor  his  followers  to  this  day  ever 
contended  that  this  right  is  expressed  in  the 
Constitution,  but  simply  claimed  it  only  as 
a  fundamenatl  principle  of  our  federative 
system. 

In  1832,  South  Carolina  in  Convention 
ordained — 

"  That  the  several  acts  and  parts  of  acts  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  purport- 
ing to  be  laws  for  the  imposing  of  duties  and 
imposts  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com- 
modities, are  unauthorized  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  violate  the 
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true  meaning  and  intent  thereof,  and  are 
null  and  void  and  no  law,  nor  binding  on 
the  citizens  of  the  state  or  its  officers." 

"  That  the  people  of  South  Carolina  will 
maintain  the  said  ordinance  at  every  hazard ; 
and  that  they  will  consider  the  passage  of 
any  act  of  the  Federal  Government  to  coerce 
the  state  as  inconsistent  with  the  longer  cori' 
tinuance  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Union ; 
and  that  the  people  of  said  state  will  hence- 
forth hold  themselves  absolved  from  all  fur- 
ther obligation  to  maintain  or  preserve  their 
political  obligations  to  the  other  states,  and 
will  forthwith  proceed  to  organize  a  sepa- 
rate government,  and  will  do  all  other  acts 
and  things  which  sovereign  and  independent 
states  mag  of  right  do." 

This  was  termed  "  mdlification."  In  1861 , 
eleven  states  pass  ordinances  identical  in 
principle  annulling  all  the  Federal  laws  with- 
in their  respective  territorial  limits.  This  is 
termed  "  secession." 

When  South  Carolina  attempted  to  annul 
the  tariff  laws  in  1832,  she  had  no  more 
grievance  to  settle  than  in  1861.  The  or- 
dinance was  purely  a  non  causa  pro  causa. 
Gen.  Jackson's  election  two  weeks  before  its 
passage  secured  the  repeal  of  the  acts  she 
had  deemed  objectionable ;  and  the  passage 
of  that  ordinance  proved  conclusively  then, 
as  now,  the  settled  purpose  of  Calhoun  and 
his  confederates  to  dismember  our  empire. 
Calhoun  was  the  first  man  who  introduced 
slavery  as  a  political  question  in  Congress. 
He  organized  a  party  for  its  propagation 
and  spread,  with  the  view  of  controlling  the 
Government,  or  destroying  it.  Until  Cal- 
houn's day  the  entire  North,  and  almost  the 
entire  South,  regarded  slavery  as  a  social 
and  political  evil,  inconsistent  with  Ameri- 
can independence  and  our  civil  liberty.  He 
persuaded  Congress  to  violate  the  sacred 
right  of  petition,  and  to  abridge  the  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  the  press.  He  brought 
slavery  into  our  national  diplomacy,  and 
presented  the  American  Government  to 
other  nations  as  its  defender  and  upholder. 
Calhoun  was  a  man  of  the  most  inordinate 
ambition,  and  would  ally  himself  with  any 
party  or  faction  which  could  have  subserved 
his  views.  For  example,  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Clay  to  Francis  Brooks  in  '32  proves  from 
the  facts  that  he  was  willing  to  support  Mr. 
Clay,  at  that  day,  for  the  Presidency,  that  he 
might  control  the  party  who  supported  him 
at  the  South,  while  a  letter  from  Mr.  AVcb- 
ster,  a  short  time  previous,  stated  that  as 
much  as  Calhoun  then  hated  Jackson,  he 
was  half  reconciled  to  his  candidacy  for  a 
second  term,  because  he  desired  to  be  his 
successor  four  years  later. 

Mr.  Johnson  no  doubt  was  very  much  im- 
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pressed  by  the  association  with  Calhoun,  as 
subsequent  events  disclosed.  Calhoun  in  '44 
was  very  desirous  to  be  an  independent  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  and  an  effort  was 
made  to  effect  that  result.  But  Polk  was 
nominated  by  a  convention  of  the  Democrats, 
and  Calhoun  dispatched  a  messenger  to  his 
home  in  Tennessee,  promising  him  the  elec- 
toral vote  of  South  Carolina,  and  desiring  to 
be  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  event  of  his 
election,  which  he  then  foresaw  with  cer- 
tainty. Jackson,  however,  was  then  alive, 
and  the  appointment  was  not  rendered. 

Mr.  Benton  asserted  that  the  mission  to 
Tennessee  related  to  the  establishment  of  an 
organ  at  "Washington,  to  supersede  Mr. 
Blair's  Globe,  but  succeeding  events  gave  it 
deeper  significance.  Calhoun  opposed  the 
Mexican  war  and  the  administration  of  Polk, 
while  constrained  by  the  popularity  of  the 
war,  with  the  people  and  the  party  to  smother 
his  resentment ! 

In  '48  Calhoun  was  in  favor  of  Gen.  Tay- 
lor for  the  Presidency,  upon  the  idea  of  his 
Buena  Vista  victory,  and  because,  being  a 
slaveholder,  he  expected  to  control  him.  He 
spoke  against  popular  sovereignty  to  defeat 
Gen.  Cass,  whom  he  knew  to  be  unmanage- 
able, and  sent  Yancey  to  the  convention  to 
disrupt  the  Democratic  party.      The  result 


was  the  election  of  Gen.  Taylor,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  went  into  his  Cabinet  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  Calhoun  and  his  confederates,  and 
against  the  wishes  of  many  prominentWhigs. 
Gen.  Rust,  then  Senator  from  Texas,  an  ad- 
mirer of  Mr.  Johnson  and  a  disciple  of  Cal- 
houn, was  much  exercised  from  the  fear  that 
Mr.  Johnson  might  fail  to  attain  the  position 
desired  by  his  friends. 

When  Gen.  Taylor  died,  Mr.  Johnson's  re- 
signation of  the  Attorney  Generalship  was 
accepted  by  Mr.  Fillmore.  He  subsequently 
abandoned  the  Whig  party,  and  the  great 
principles  of  the  compromises  of  1850,  and 
manifested  extraordinary  activity  and  zeal 
in  planning  and  carrying  the  Dred  Scott  de- 
cision through  the  Supreme  Court, — a  de- 
cision which  has  done  more  to  destroy  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  in  the 
judiciary  than  all  other  decisions  combined. 
It  was  emphatically  the  first  triumph  of  the 
wicked  and  anarchical  doctrine  of  Calhoun, 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  will  ever  rank 
as  the  most  prominent  act  in  the  great  drama 
of  secession,  and  form  the  darkest  page  in 
American  annals  !  But  for  that  act,  the 
history  of  this  war  need  never  have  been 
written.  Anna  Ella  Caeeoll. 

[The  writer  of  this  letter  is  a  granddaughter  of 
Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton.—  Living  Age.] 


Cavour. — The  form,  and  figure,  and  features 
were  such  that  portrait  painters  and  caricaturists 
could  and  did  seize  them  easily  and  truly.  The 
squat — and  I  know  no  truer  word — pot-bellied 
form  ;  the  small,  stumpy  legs  ;  the  short,  round 
arms,  with  the  hands  stuck  constantly  in  the 
trousers  pockets  ;  ihe  thick  neck,  in  which  you 
could  see  the  veins  swelling;  tlie  scant,  thin 
hair ;  the  slurred,  blotched  face  5  and  the  sharp, 
gray  eyes,  covered  with  the  goggle  spectacles — 
these  tilings  must  be  known  to  all  who  have 
cared  enough  about  Italy  to  examine  the  like- 
ness of  her  greatest  statesman.  The  dress  itself 
seemed  a  part  and  property  of  the  man.  The 
snuff-colored  tail-coat ;  the  gray,  creased,  and 
crumpled  trousers  ;  the  black  silk  double  tie, 
seeming,  loose  as  it  was,  a  world  too  tight  for 
the  swollen  neck  it  was  bound  around ;  the 
crumpled  shirt ;  the  brown  satin,  single-breasted 
waistcoat,  half  unbuttoned,  as  though  the  wearer 
wanted  breath,  with  the  short,  massive  gold  chain 
dangling  down  its  front — seemed  all  to  be  in 
fitness  with  that  quaint,  world-known  figure. 
What,  however,  no  portrait  that  I  have  seen  has 


ever  given,  was  the  great  kindliness  of  look  and 
manner.  It  is  Balzac,  I  believe,  who  says  that 
dogs  and  women  have  an  unfailing  instinct  which 
teaches  them  whom  they  can  make  up  to  safely ; 
and  I  think  that  a  dog  who  wanted  his  head  pat- 
ted, or  a  woman  who  sought  for  a  kind  word  in 
trouble,  would  have  come  to  Count  Cavour  with- 
out doubt  or  fear.  Whether,  when  the  pat  was 
given  and  the  kind  word  spoken,  there  was  room 
for  a  deeper  and  more  personal  aflfection,  may 
perhaps  be  doubtful. — Macmillan's  Magazine. 


Cruel  Barber  ! — Young  Swell  (log.)  "  I  say, 
Thompson,  do  you  think  I  shall  ever  have  any 
whiskers  1 " 

Jliompson  {after  careful  examination).  "Well, 
sir,  I  really  don't  think  as  you  ever  will, — least- 
ways, not  to  speak  of!  " 

Young  Swell.  "  That's  rather  hard,  for  my 
Pap — 1  mean  Governor — has  plenty  ! " 

Thompson  {facetiously).  "  Yes,  sir, — but  p'r'aps 
you  take  after  your  Ma  !  " 

Total  collapse  of  Y.  S.  — Punch. 
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The  deep-mouthed  cannon  speak,  and  as  each 
throb 
Of  the  void  air  the  shock  concussive  owns, 
From  Naples'  waves  tothe  Alps'  snowy  zones. 
Answers  Itaiia's  full  heart  with  convulsive  sob. 

Toll  the  sad  bells ! 

Gone  to  the  earth  the  ethereal  mind  which  trained 
Spirits  that  slept  t'  aspire,  held  out  the  hand 
Of  union  to  the  severed  of  one  land, 
Gilding  the  page  once  more  dulled,  gory,  and 
tear-stained. 

Roll  the  deep  drums. 

Oh  !  o'er  peaked  Alps,  and  Apennine,  and  sea. 
Through  the  young  realms  late  loud  with  joy 

and  hope, 
The  cloud  lowers,  glooming  the  bright  horo- 
scope. 
And  all  the  drooping  hearts  his  skilled  hand  had 
set  free. 

Trumpets  sound  wail. 

To  the  resurgent  banners'  blazonry 
Add  the  fourth  hue  of  grief — for  he  that 

wrought 
In  the  mind's  strife,  no  less  than  those  who 
fought 
On  sanguined  fields  of  arms,  now  dies  for  Italy. 
Captains,  lower  swords. 

To  the  fragrant  earth  where  Dante,  Petrarch, 
rest, 
Whence  he,  bright  sun-flower,  rose,  lay  him 

once  more. 
His  work  done,  mapped  the  chart  of  Free- 
dom's shore. 
The  wearied  child  returns  to  his  loved  mother's 
breast. 

Fire,  cacciatori ! 

Thought  hath  he  waked,  words  spoke  may  not 
expire, 
The  vivifying  finger  to  the  clay 
Hath  placed,  and,  quickened  to  a  brighter  day, 
The  corselike  form  upsprings  on  feet  that  shall 
not  tire. 

Forward,  artillery ! 

Though  the  beacon  he  and  his  lit  far  appears, 
Time  conquers  distance ;  that  his  wise  words 

teach 
Shall   win  i'  the  end.     Howe'er  faint,   still 
gleams  reach 
E'en  where  poor  Venice  mourns,  sob-choked  and 
blind  with  tears. 

Gunners,  charge  home ! 

Shall  not  the   cause  live  his  great  heart  that 
broke  ? 
Shall  not  the  captive's  last  bond  yet  be  riven  ? 
Shall  jailer's  hand  aye  work  hell  'neath  such 
heaven  1 
No !  o'er  all  Italy's   land  hath  an   archangel 
spoke — 

Freemen,  stand  fast ! 


Spirits  of  all,  since  Thrasimene  that  died, 
You'll  greet  him,  you  of  red  Palestro's  fray, 
And  you  the  left  wing  held  Solferino's  day, 
As  would  a  lover's  arms  a  cherished,  long-lost 
bride — 

Arise ! 

Big  heart,  that,  weak  of  means,  with  the  maj- 
esty 
Of  a  high  cause  and  mighty  aim,  dared  think 
The  giant  to  face,  save  treading  ruin's  brink  ; 
But  every  man  a  giant  once  content  to  die. 

Fire ! 

Mid  statesmen  ranks  did  higher  name  e'er  al- 
lure. 
Mid  patriot  names  what  loftier  deed  was  done, 
Than  kindle  Savoy's  spark  to  Italy's  sun, 
Guiding  such  opposite  natures,  thou  deplored 
Cavour. 

Farewell ! 

Laid  in  the  grave — the  salutes'  volleys  o'er ; 
The  wreathing  smoke  hath  passed  from  earth 

on  high, 
E'en  as  thy  orient  fame,  no  more  to  die — 
Prometheus  of  to-day,  join  Romulus  of  yore  ! 

Farewell. 
— Dublin  University  Magazine.        J.  C.  F.  K. 


From  The  Knickerbocker. 
ITALIA  LIBERA. 

AN   ODE. 

lESCRIBED  TO  HON.  GEORGE  P.   MARSH,  FIRST 

UNITED    STATES  MINISTER  TO  ITALY. 

BT   HENRY    THEODORE    TUCKERSIAN. 

An  Italian  translation  of  the  poem  from  which 
this  extract  is  made,  will  soon  appear  at  Turin, 
from  the  pen  of  an  accomplished  scholar. 

ITALY. 

With  what  enchantment  glow 

The  mountain  in  peaks  of  snow 
And  the  blue  waters  of  that  Southern  sea, 

Whose  dallying  arms  inclose 

The  beauty  and  the  woes 
That  lure  our  restless  hearts  to  Italy ! 

The  mystery  of  Time, 

With  interlude  sublime. 
Steals  through  the  murmur  of  the  passing  day: 

Memorials  of  the  Past 

A  pensive  challenge  cast, 
And  from  familiar  bounds  win  thought  away  j 

While  Music's  pulses  beat 

To  guide  the  willing  feet 
Where  gifted  spirits  limitless  aspire ; 

And  all  the  muses  wait 

Our  life  to  consecrate, 
And  bid  the  soul  expand  with  vast  desire ; 

Raphael's  angelic  child, 

Salvator's  forest  wild, 
The  sunset's  golden  mist  Claude's  pencil  caaght, 

Brave  Michael's  forms  sublime, 

That  adamantine  rhyme 
The  Tuscan  bard  from  love  and  sorrow  wrought  ^ 
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Petrarch's  love-rounded  lays, 

And  Tasso's  tear-gemmed  bays, 
The  marble  wonder  of  Rome's  saintly  pile; 

Bellini's  plaintive  strain, 

Marengo's  storied  grain, 
Kindle  the  fancy  and  the  heart  beguile. 

Nor  less  does  Nature  woo, 

With  ravishment  imbue 
The  elemental  grace  her  aspect  fills ; 

What  azure  seems  to  brood 

Above,  in  tender  mood. 
While  glimmering  sunshine  laughs  upon  the 
hills ! 

The  sky,  at  evening,  glows 

With  amber,  pearl,  and  rose, 
As  if  to  pave  with  gems  a  seraph's  walk  ; 

Twilight's  soft  breath  endears. 

And  melts  in  grateful  tears 
On  the  flax-blossom  and  the  aloe's  stalk : 

Vineyards  serenely  crest 

The  hoar  volcano's  breast, 
And  orbs  of  flame  through  darksome  foliage 
gleam ; 

Umbrageous  Apennine, 

And  lakes  of  crystalline 
Invoke  the  limner's  touch,  the  poet's  dream. 

The  cliestnut  plumes  uplift. 

And  violet  odors  drift. 
As  winds  from  vale  to  upland  gently  pass, 

The  cypress  shafts  to  sWay, 

Sigh  through  tlie  olives  gray, 
And  almond  flowers  scatter  on  the  grass. 

Yet  soon  our  rapture  flies. 

The  sweet  illusion  dies 
When  human  scenes  call  back  the  pilgrim's 
glance ; 

And  the  degraded  land 

Beneath  oppression's  brand 
Reproachful  mocks  his  visionary  trance. 

The  glory  of  the  Past 

A  shadow  seems  to  cast. 
And  living  charms  allegiance  to  defy; 

No  beauty  can  elate. 

No  genius  consecrate 
The  air  whose  echoes  waft  the  captive's  sigh. 

Through  Freedom's  long  eclipse 

Mute  arc  inspired  lips, 
And  life  a  tortured  vigil  to  the  brave ; 

For  they  who  do  and  dare, 

The  patriot's  fate  must  share — 
Scaffold  and  rack,  the  dungeon  and  the  grave ! 

"  She  is  not  dead,  but  sleeps, 

Though  slow  the  life-blood  creeps 
Through  veins  benumbed  with  anguish,  not  de- 
spair ; 

Invaders  yet  shall  fly, 

The  despot  and  the  spy. 
And  brutal  priestcraft  tremble  in  its  lair  ! " 

Thus  have  thy  lovers  cried 

When  skeptics,  in  their  pride, 
Would  own  no  promise  in  tlie  baffled  zeal 

That  pined  in  Spielberg's  gloom 

And  braved  the  martyr's  doom, 
Or  patient  bore  the  pangs  thy  exiles  feel. 


And  now  a  King  benign 

By  Love's  own  right  divine, 
His  father's  fallen  scepti-e  takes  with  awe; 

And  wields  it  to  obey 

The  humanizing  sway 
That  dedicates  a  race  to  Liberty  and  Law : 

With  him  a  Statesman  wise. 

Whose  liberal  mind  defies 
The  narrow  feuds  that  severed  states  control : 

And  strives,  from  mount  to  sea, 

Inviolate  and  free, 
To  wake  and  harmonize  a  nation's  soul ! 

And  when  the  arms  of  Gaul 

Unloosed  the  Austrian  thrall, 
And  Victor's  banner  cheered  the  Lombard  plain ; 

It  floated  wide  and  free 

Along  the  Tuscan  sea. 
And  bade  Val  d'Amo's  lilies  bloom  again ! 

Then  to  the  Patriot  King 

Castruccio's  sword  they  bring. 
And  Faction's  ancient  trophies  all  divide  : 

And  throngs,  with  festal  rife. 

Seek  the  far  mountain  height. 
To  chant  Feruccio's  glory  where  he  died.* 


DEATH  OF  A  CHILD. 

• 

There  used  to  be  a  small  foot  climbing  on  our 

stair  ; 
There  used  to  be  a  blithe  step  running  here  and 

there ; 
The  mem'ry  of  a  sweet  voice  lingers  on  mine 

ear; 
It  mocks  the  lonely  silence  ever  reigning  here  ! 

We  had  a  little  plaything  in  our  garden  bowers  ; 
We  loved  a  little  white  hand  plucking  garden 

flowers ; 
Then  tree,  and  shrub,  and  blossom,  well-known 

friends  became. 
And  welcome  were  the  spring  birds  coupled  with 

his  name. 

I  used  to  feel  a  soft  hand  patting  on  my  cheek, 

I  used  to  kiss  two  soft  lips — loved  to  hear  them 
speak  ; 

Then,  merry  was  the  playing  on  our  parlor  floor ; 

Now,  naught  is  left  but  silence — silence  ever- 
more ! 

*  On  the  occasion  of  Victor  Emmanuel's  visit 
to  Tuscany,  at  the  Villa  Puccini,  in  Pistoja,  Nic- 
colo  Puccini,  the  hereditary  representative  of  the 
family,  and  a  brave  and  liberal  cavalier,  presented 
to  the  "  First  Soldier  of  Italian  Independence,"  the 
celebrated  sword  of  Castruccio  Castracani,  long 
reserved  by  its  owner  for  such  a  disposition.  At 
about  the  same  time,  a  deputation  ol  Genoese  re- 
stored, with  great  ceremony,  to  Pisa,  the  chains  of 
her  Gate,  which  the  once  great  maritime  republic 
had  borne  off  as  a  trophy,  during  the  mediasval 
wars,  from  her  hated  rival.  In  the  autumn  of 
1848,  after  the  successful  revolution  in  Tuscany,  a 
festival  was  given  at  Cavinani,  a  little  town  nestled 
among  the  Apennines,  in  memory  of  Feruccio,  on 
the  very  spot  where,  tradition  says,  he  perished 
for  his  country,  three  centuries  ago. 
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THE  UPRISING. 

Long  has  the  People's  might, 
Patient  in  conscious  right, 
Shunning  the  woful  fight, 

Brother  'gainst  brother, 
Held  back  from  conflict  still. 
Loth  kindred  blood  to  spill, 
Minding  the  old  good-will 

We've  borne  each  other. 

But  now  far  through  the  land. 
Kindled  by  passion's  brand, 
Fed  by  the  traitor's  hand, 

Rebellion  's  flaming ; 
Our  country's  power  defied. 
Her  flag,  the  nation's  pride. 
Trampled,  and  flung  aside. 

Her  glory  shaming. 

Arm  for  the  conflict,  then ! 
Thank  God  there  yet  are  men 
In  every  mountain  glen. 

In  every  valley, 
Men  of  true  hearts,  and  high. 
Ready  to  do  and  die. 
Prompt  at  their  country's  cry 

Round  her  to  rally. 

Out  from  the  busy  mart 
The  sons  of  trade  up-start. 
Claiming  a  noble  part 

In  this  day's  story  ; 
And  from  the  half-ploughed  field, 
Strong  arms,  by  labor  steeled. 
Come  forth,  our  country's  shield. 

Our  country's  glory. 

Stay  not  for  work  begun ; 
Before  to-morrow's  sun. 
Home,  and  each  dearest  one 

With  full  heart  leaving ; — 
Give  us  three  hearty  cheers  ! 
Mothers,  keep  back  your  tears. 
No  time  for  idle  fears. 

No  time  for  grieving. 

God  !  for  our  country's  right 
Arm  us  with  holy  might. 
In  all  the  nations'  sight 
Our  cause  sustaining; 
Let  us  unshaken  stand, 
Give  victory  to  our  hand. 
Forever  to  this  land 
Freedom  maintaining ! 
April,  1861. 


SUMMER  LILIES. 
1861. 

Serenest  Lilies,  with  your  breath  of  balm ! 
I  shudder  in  your  presence  white  and  calm,— 
I  cannot  bear  your  softly-chanted  psalm. 


Too  calm  are  ye,  too  saintly  pure  to  share 
Our  passionate  longings  and  our  torturing  care. 
While  battle-tumults  haunt  the  summer  air. 

Ye  are  not  of  these  mad,  unquiet  days  ; 

No  Lilies  should  have  bloomed  in  garden  ways. 

Beneath  this  summer'a  fierce  and  fervid  blaze  ! 

But  Lychnis  and  Lobelias,  bloody-red, 
And  Laurels,  for  our  victor's  broWs,  instead. 
And  Rosemary,  to  strew  our  heroes  dead  ! 

And  Cresses  cool,  to  slake  the  battle's  thirst; 
And  flaming  Roses,  crimson-stained,  that  burst 
'Mid  thorns  to  pierce  the  fostering  hand  that 
nursed. 

Oh  !  what  have  we  to  do  with  flowery  ease. 
With  roseate  visions,  or  with  lilied  peace, 
In  the  stern  presence  of  such  days  as  these  ! 

Dear  Lilies,  not  less  dear  because  ye  pain 
With  your  sweet  quiet,  restless  iieart  and  brain. 
God  did  not  make  you  beautiful  in  vain. 

O  blossoms,  fair  beyond  the  sculptor's  art. 
Ye  shall  not  wither  in  my  sight  apart. 
But  blessings  bear  to  many  a  weary  heart ! 

Go,  fairest !  watch  the  sick,  till  morn  arise. 
And  the  poor  soldier  dreams,  the  while  he  lies 
In  your  sweet  care,  of  his  dear  mother's  eyes. 

And  thou,  white  Silence  !  pure  embodied  calm ! 
Unfold,  this  Sabbath  noon,  thy  snowy  palm. 
And  chant  in  poet-ears  thy  sweetest  psalm. 

Unworthy,  I  your  loveliness  resign : — 
Go,  messengers  of  Infinite  Peace  divine. 
And  minister  to  holier  hearts  than  mine  ! 

By  weary  sick-beds  lift  your  brows  of  light. 
By  darkened  hearth-stones  make  the  day  grow 

bright ; 
And  fill  with  dreams  of  peace  the  summer  night ! 
Albany,  July  27.  L.  E.  P. 


THE  RAINBOW. 

Father  of  all !  thou  dost  not  hide  thy  bond 
As  one  that  would  disclaim  it.     On  the  cloud, 
Or  springing  fount,  or  torrent's  misty  shroud 
Lord  of  the  waters  !  are  thy  tokens  found  :        , 
Thy  promise  lives  about  the  ambient  air. 
And,  ever  ready,  at  a  moment's  call. 
Reports  itself  in  colors  fresh  and  fair  : 
And,  where  St.  Lawrence  rushes  to  his  fall, 
All-watchful,  thou  dost  tend  his  angry  breath. 
Infusing  it  with  rainbows  !     One  and  all 
The  floods  of  this  green  earth  attest  thy  faith. 
The  cloud,  the  fount,  and  torrent's  watery  wall ; 
And,  badged  with  sweet  remembrancers,  they 

say, 
"  My  word,  once  given,  shall  never  pass  away." 
— Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
Die  Qrdjin  von  Albany.     Von  Alfred  von 
Reumont.     Two  volumes.     Berlin  :  1860. 

Some  forty  years  since,  the  sister  of  an 
Irish  peeress  astonished  a  party  of  English 
at  Florence,  by  announcing  that  she  had 
been  to  see  the  house  in  which  Ariosto 
lived  with  the  Countess  of  Albany,  widow 
of  Charles  the  First.  She  meant  the  house 
in  which  Alfieri  lived  with  the  Countess  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Charles  Edward, 
popularly  known  as  the  Pretender.*  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  name  of  the  Countess 
of  Albany,  although  it  may  not  again  mis- 
lead to  this  extent,  will  recall  few  clear  or 
definite  impressions  to  the  mass  of  the  read- 
ing public.  Yet  that  name  is  imperish- 
ably  blended  with  the  royalty  of  race  and 
the  prouder  royalty  of  genius, — with  the 
expiring  glories  of  an  illustrious  house,  and 
wdth  the  rising  glories  of  an  author,  who, 
thanks  to  Ristori,  has  at  length  obtained, 
in  European  estimation,  the  place  which  the 
most  discriminating  of  his  countrymen  were 
prepared  from  the  first  to  claim  for  Jiim. 

In  allusion  to  the  monument  in  Santa 
Croce  and  the  many  spots  in  Florence  asso- 
ciated with  their  history,  M.  de  Reumont 
exclaims  :  "  Thus  in  the  capital  in  Tuscany 
are  united  the  names  and  memories  of  a 
descendant  of  the  most  unfortunate  kingly 
line  of  modern  times,  of  a  German  princess, 
and  an  Italian  poet."  It  will  not  be  this 
accomplished  writer's  fault  if  their  union 
ever  again  fails  to  attract  attention.  The 
object  of  his  book  is  to  make  the  German 
princess  not  only  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  exiled  prince  and  the  poet,  but 
the  central  figure  of  a  group,  or  rather  of 
several  successive  groups,  of  learned  and 
accomplished  persons  more  or  less  known 
to  fame.  These  in  turn  serve  as  an  apology 
for  introducing  sketches  of  Italian  society  at 
difi'erent  epochs,  interspersed  with  remarks 
on  manners  and  criticisms  on  art.  M.  de 
Reumont  was  many  years  Prussian  Minister 
at  Florence ;  he  is  the  author  of  a  valuable 
work,  in  six  volumes,  entitled  "  Contribu- 
tions to  Italian  History ; "  he  is  full  to  over- 
flowing of  antiquarian,  artistic,  and  archi- 

*  This  story  is  rather  diffusely  told  in  "  The 
Lller  iu  Italy  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  146),  by  the  Countess  of 
Blessingtoii,  who,  in  the  very  act  of  triumphing 
over  her  countrywoman,  falls  into  the  not  less 
palpable  mistake  of  calling  the  Countess  the  widow 
oi  James  Stuart,  the  Chevalier  St.  George. 


I  tectural  lore ;  and  he  pours  otit  his  stores' 
I  whenever  he  can  find  or  simulate  an  oppor- 
tunity, without  mercy  or  restraint.  This  is 
the  most  exhaustive  and  also  the  most  con- 
scientiously written  book  we  ever  remember 
to  have  read.  Indeed,  its  excessive  consci- 
entiousness is  its  fault.  There  is  no  deny- 
ing that,  if  we  wish  to  convey  a  complete 
image  and  perfectly  just  estimate  of  a  man 
and  woman,  every  thing  that  contributes 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  formation  of 
their  charaaters  falls  strictly  within  the 
province  of  the  biographer.  But  a  line  of 
demarcation  must  be  drawn  somewhere. 
In  the  speech  assigned  to  David  Hartley  in 
"Anticipation,"  he  is  made  to  argue  that 
the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  a  colony 
depends  upon  the  constitution  of  colonies 
in  general ;  that  colonies  cannot  be  consid- 
ered without  reference  to  mother  countries, 
nor  mother  countries  without  reference  to 
the  partition  and  population  of  the  world. 
By  an  analogous  train  of  reasoning,  M.  de 
Reumont  insists  on  tracing  the  influence 
perceptibly  or  imperceptibly  exercised  on 
Charles  Edward  by  his  paternal  and  mater- 
nal connections  in  the  ascending  line  to  the 
third  or  fourth  degree,  as  well  as  by  his 
fother,  mother,  brother,  and  mistress,  singly 
or  conjointly ;  and  the  result  is  that  we  are 
not  introduced  to  the  lady  whose  name  ex- 
clusively occupies  the  title-page,  till  we  ar- 
rive at  the  third  chapter  and  133d  page  of 
the  book. 

Foreign  readers,  however,  who  are  less 
conversant  with  the  errors  and  misfortunes 
of  the  Stuarts,  may  not  be  sorry  to  learn 
more  of  the  last  of  them  ;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  illustrative  traits  and  in- 
cidents brought  together  by  the  author  are 
extremely  well  chosen  and  well  adapted  to 
his  purpose.*  But  we  could  not  find  room 
for  many  of  them  without  excluding  newer 
matter ;  and  we  pass  at  once  to  the  marriage 
of  the  Chevalier  St.  George  in  1718  with 
Marie  Clementine  Sobieski,  the  granddaugh- 

*  The  most  interesting  and  curious  of  the  anec- 
dotes relating  to  the  Stuarts  in  Italy  are  taken  from 
••  The  Decline  of  the  Last  Stuarts.  Extracts  from 
the  Despatches  of  British  Envoys  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Printed  for  the  Roxburghe  Club  bv  Lord 
IMahon.  London:  1843."  M.  de  Keumont's  work 
is  appropriately  dedicated  to  "Anna  CiEcilia, 
Coimtess  of  Bernstorft",  the  German  woman  who 
in  the  society  of  England  represents  her  native 
country  with  grace,  tact,  and  kindliness;  Avho,  in 
a  similar  position  in  Italy,  has  left  a  willingly 
cherished  remembrance." 
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ter  of  the  heroic  king  of  Poland.  Amongst 
the  valuables  which  formed  part  of  her 
dowry,  were  the  rubies  of  the  Polish  crown, 
now  in  the  treasury  of  St.  Peter's ;  the  golden 
shield,  presented  by  the  Emperor  Leopold 
to  the  deliverer  of  Vienna ;  and  the  cover, 
of  gold  brocade  adorned  with  verses  of  the 
Koran  in  turquoise,  in  which  the  standard 
of  the  Prophet  was  kept  during  the  siege. 

The  theory  that  men  of  mark  are  com- 
monly more  indebted  to  their  mothers  than 
their  fathers,  has  been  illustrated  by  long 
lists  of  instances ;  and  it  is  a  fair  subject  of 
speculation  whether  the  transient  dashes  of 
heroism  exhibited  by  Charles  are  to  be  set 
down  to  the  credit  of  the  Sobieski  blood,  or 
were  any  way  owing  to  maternal  training  or 
encouragement.  PoUnitz,  indeed,  says  that 
Marie  Clementine  was  a  princess  who  de- 
served to  be  a  queen.  "  Without  possessing 
the  lustre  of  a  great  beauty,  she  unites  end- 
less attractions  in  her  person.  She  is  oblig- 
ing, compassionate,  beneficent ;  her  piety  is 
deep  seated,  and  she  leads  in  truth  the  life 
of  a  saint."  This  was  more  than  could  be 
said  for  her  husband,  whose  undisguised  at- 
tentions to  the  Duchess  of  Inverness  at  length 
produced  an  open  rupture,  which  was  made 
up  with  difficulty  through  the  intervention 
of  Alberoni,  after  causing  great  scandal. 

Charles  Edward  was  born  at  Rome  on  the 
31st  December,  1720.  Seven  cardinals  were 
present  at  his  birth,  and  the  Pope,  Clement 
XL,  caused  a  Te  Deum  to  be  sung.  As  he 
grew  up,  he  gave  decided  signs  of  future 
eminence.  From  early  childhood  he  was 
imbued  with  the  loftiest  and  most  aspiring 
notions,  and  his  training  was  adapted  to  his 
assumed  prospects.  Very  little  is  popularly 
known  of  him  either  before  or  after  his  ex- 
ploits and  adventures  in  1745;  and  M.  de 
Reumout  has  been  at  considerable  pains  to 
bring  together  the  leading  indications  of  his 
character  at  each  of  the  comparatively  un- 
known or  obscure  periods.  His  personal 
advantages  in  youth  were  undeniable.  He 
was  fair,  like  his  mother,  and  unlike  his 
father,  who  was  dark.  He  was  fond  of  ac- 
tive exercise,  and  devoted  to  field  sports. 
He  was  a  good  rider  and  a  good  shot.  But 
his  body  was  not  improved  and  strengthened 
at  the  expense  of  his  mind,  for  he  spoke 
Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  English,  and  was 
well  versed  in  ancient  and  modern  history. 
He  was  the  observed  of  all  observers  at  more 


than  one  splendid  entertainment  given  at 
Rome  in  honor  of  his  family  ;  and  when  he 
entered  a  ball-room,  the  same  fluttering 
anxiety  to  secure  a  royal  partner  was  visible 
amongst  the  Roman  beauties  as  was  be- 
trayed by  the  American  maidens  during  the 
Prince  of  Wales' progress  through  the  (then) 
United  States.  But  he  was  in  no  danger 
of  degenerating  into  a  mere  carpet-knight. 
When  he  was  only  fourteen  years  old  he 
served  in  the  short  and  dashing  campaign 
which  ended  (1735)  in  placing  a  Spanish 
Bourbon  on  the  throne  of  Naples.  He  was 
on  board  one  of  the  Spanish  vessels  em- 
ployed against  Gaeta,  when  his  hat  blew  off 
into  the  sea.  As  his  attendants  were  hurrying 
to  recover  it,  he  stopped  them,  exclaiming, 
"  Let  it  go,  let  it  go  ;  give  yourselves  no 
trouble.  One  day  or  another  I  will  follow 
the  same  course  as  this  hat."  The  Lord 
Marshal  Keith  checked  one  meditated  dis- 
play of  his  military  ardor  which  would  not 
have  added  to  his  popularity  in  Great  Britain. 
When  the  expedition  to  Scotland,  projected 
in  concert  with  France  in  1744,  was  post- 
poned, he  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from 
placing  himself  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
shal Saxe,  who  was  to  have  made  an  attempt 
on  the  English  coast  about  the  same  time. 

Romance  has  combined  with  history  to 
familiarize  all  classes  of  readers  in  all  civil- 
ized countries  with  the  leading  events  of 
1745.  After  fourteen  months  of  chivalrous 
adventure  he  returned  to  France,  where  his 
reception  by  the  people  as  well  as  by  the 
court  was  enthusiastic.  His  undertaking, 
although  "  abortive,"  says  M.  de  Reumont, 
"  had  surrounded  his  head  as  with  a  halo. 
But  when  he  began  to  talk  of  assistance  for 
another,  the  tone  changed  apace.  During  a 
negotiation  with  this  view,  Cardinal  Tencin 
threw  out  a  hint  that  the  effective  help  of 
France  might  be  bought  by  the  surrender  of 
Ireland.  *  No,  Monsieur  le  Cardinal.  All 
or  nothing ;  no  halving  (Non,  Monsieur  le 
Cardinal.  Tout  ou  rien  ;  point  de  partage).'  " 
This  recalls  one  of  the  few  redeeming  traits 
recorded  of  his  grandfather,  James  IL,  who, 
when  he  witnessed  from  the  shore  at  La 
Hogue  the  reckless  intrepidity  of  the  seamen 
under  Rooke,.  cried  out :  *'Jl/>/  brave  English  ! 
— My  brave  English !  *'  in  entire  forgetful- 
ness  that  they  were  completing  the  ruin  of 
his  cause. 

Scheme  after  scheme  was  formed    and 
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thrown  aside;  and  the  sickening  pang  of 
hope  deferred  had  heen  endured  in  all  its 
bitterness  by  the  exile,  when  a  crushing  blow 
fell  upon  him.  It  was  made  a  condition  in 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  signed  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  in  1748,  that  Charles  Edward  should  be 
expelled  from  the  French  territory.  An  in- 
timation was  accordingly  conveyed  to  him 
through  the  Due  de  Gevres  and  M.  de 
Maurepas,  that  a  fitting  retreat  had  been 
prepared  for  him  at  Freiburg.  He  positively 
refused  to  quit  France.  "Above  all,"  he 
said,  "  I  grieve  for  Louis ;  I  can  only  lose 
life,  but  Louis  loses  honor."  Like  Charles 
XIL,  of  Sweden  at  Bender,  he  armed  his  ser- 
vants, barricaded  his  house,  and  determined 
to  repel  force  by  force.  The  Dauphin  and 
many  of  the  principal  nobility  sympathized 
W'ith  him,  and  used  all  their  influence  to 
avoid  coming  to  extremities  ;  but  the  Gov- 
ernment had  gone  too  far  to  recede,  and  the 
result  is  thus  concisely  and  indignantly  sum- 
med up  by  Chateaubriand :  '*  The  Peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  drove  Charles  Edward  from 
France.  Seized  in  the  Opera  House  on  the 
11th  December,  1748,  shamefully  bound,  he 
was  brought  to  Vincennes.  He  was  carried  to 
the  frontiers  ;  Louis  Quatorze  was  no  longer 
on  the  throne.  Charles  Edward  learned 
the  hard  lesson  which  the  great  are  wont  to 
learn  in  adversity.  He  was  abandoned.  He 
had  his  good  right  on  his  side ;  but  legiti- 
macy is  no  protection.  It  was  decreed  that 
the  time  would  come  when  the  descendants 
of  Louis  XV.  would  be  wandering  about 
Europe  like  the  Pretender, — would  read  on 
the  corners  of  streets  in  Germany, — All  beg- 
gars, vagabonds,  and  emigrants  are  forbidden 
to  tarry  longer  than  twenty -four  hours  here." 
Contemporary  opinion  was  little  less  severe. 
The  Due  de  Biron,  who  commanded  the 
French  guards  employed  in  the  seizure,  was 
very  generally  regarded  as  a  dishonored  man, 
and  the  popular  sentiment  was  well  expressed 
by  Desforges  iu  some  verses  ending — 

"Peuple  jadis  si  fier,  aujourd'hui  si  servile, 
Dcs  princes  malheureux  vous  n'etesplus  d'asile." 

Severe  blows  were  yet  to  come  which 
should  have  been  felt  the  more  from  being 
provoked  or  invited  by  folly,  weakness,  vi- 
cious indulgence,  or  misconduct  of  some  sort. 
The  catastrophe  in  "  Redgauntlet "  is  made 
to  turn  on  his  connection  with  Miss  Walklng- 
shaw  and  his  refusal  to  give  her  up,  although 
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she  was  more  than  suspected  of  conveying  in- 
tellin-ence  of  all  his  movements  to  the  British 
Court  through  her  sister,  who  was  lady-in- 
waiting  to  the  Princess  of  Wales.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  lays  the  scene  in  Cumberland  in 
1 760.  It  took  place  at  an  earlier  date,  and 
the  best  authenticated  account  of  the  Pre- 
tender's secret  visit  to  London  represents 
him  as  beins;  there  in  1750.  II  chassoit  de 
race.  Mary  of  Modena  said  of  his  grand- 
!  father,  James  IL,  "  The  king  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  his  throne  to  his  belief;  but  he 
had  not  force  of  mind  to  give  up  a  mistress." 


"  The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Are  made  the  whips  to  scourge  us." 

Never  was  there  a  more  marked  exemplifica- 
tion of  this  aphorism  than  Charles  Edward's 
irrejiular  connection  with  Miss  Walkingshaw. 
After  ruining  him  with  his  friends,  she  aban- 
doned him  under  an  allegation  of  ill-treat- 
ment which  he  denied,  and  fled  to  Paris, 
where  she  contrived  to  enlist  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris  on  her  side,  as  well  as  the  old  Cheva- 
lier St.  George,  who,  glad  no  doubt  to  sepa- 
rate her  from  his  son,  made  her  independent 
of  him  by  allowing  her  a  pension.  For  a  time 
the  unhappy  prince  bore  up  manfully  against 
his  destiny.  But  when  all  hope  seemed  over, 
when  every  field  of  active  exertion  Avas  closed 
against  him,  when  his  ambition  and  his  afi*ec- 
tion  were  alike  blighted,  his  spirit  and  char- 
acter sank  Avith  his  fortunes,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1761,  we  find  the  British  ambassador, 
Stanley,  writing  from  Paris,  that  the  son  of 
the  Pretender  was  given  to  drinking  to  such 
excess  as  to  be  ofl;en  drunk  in  the  morning, 
and  to  be  carried  senseless  to  bed  every  even- 
ing by  his  attendants.  He  became  titular 
king  of  England  by  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1766  ;  and  Wraxall  relates,  on  what  he  de- 
scribes as  the  highest  authority,  that  in  1770, 
when  the  affair  of  the  Falkland  Islands 
threatened  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain,  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  then  Prime  Min- 
ister of  France,  thought  the  time  favorable 
for  a  fresh  eflfort  in  favor  of  the  Stuarts.  A 
messenger  was  dispatched  to  Rome,  request- 
ing the  immediate  presence  of  the  Pretender 
at  Paris.  He  obeyed  the  summons,  and  an 
interview  was  arranged  for  the  Aery  day  of 
his  arrival.  He  was  to  come  discfuised  in  a 
hackney-coach,  at  midnight,  to  the  Hotel  de 
Choiseul,  where  the  Due  and  the  Marshal  de 
Broglie  were  in  attendance  to  receive  him. 
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After  waiting  an  hour,  they  were  on  the  point 
of  separating,  under  an  impression  that  some 
unforeseen  accident  had  occurred,  when  the 
carriage  drove  up,  and  out  of  it  got,  or  rather 
was  helped  with  difficulty,  the  titular  king  of 
Eno-Jand,  in  a  state  of  drunkenness  which 
rendered  the  most  ordinary  communication 
with  him  an  impossibility.  The  next  day  he 
received  a  peremptory  order  to  quit  France. 

When  things  had  come  to  this  pass,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  the  degraded  repre- 
sentative of  a  fallen  dynasty,  unfit  for  action 
and  useless  even  as  a  tool,  would  soon  have 
dropped  into  insignificance ;  but  in  an  age 
of  intrigue,  and  under  the  corrupt  political 
system  which  then  prevailed  in  every  conti- 
nental court,  no  means  of  weakening  or  dis- 
tracting a  rival  power  was  to  be  despised. 
The  House  of  Hanover  might  be  disquieted, 
and  the  approaching  period  of  its  uncontested 
stability  might  be  postpoi^ed,  if  it  could  not  be 
overthrown ;  and  for  this  purpose,  the  com- 
peting race  must  be  kept  up  as  long  as  possi- 
ble. Charles  Edward  was  childless;  his 
brother  was  a  priest.  He  must  therefore  be 
married,  on  the  chance  of  his  having  an  heir 
to  his  claims,  to  his  disappointments,  and  not 
improbably  to  his  shame.  In  August,  1771, 
he  was  suddenly  summoned  again  to  Paris, 
and  informed  by  the  Duke  of  Fitzjames,  on 
behalf  of  the  French  Court,  that  if  he  would 
take  to  himself  a  wife  of  their  choosing,  a 
pension  of  240,000  livres  would  be  settled  on 
him. 

The  chosen  subject  of  this  strange  proposal 
was  Louise,  Princess  of  Stolberg,  daughter 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Prince  of  Stolberg- 
Gedern,  the  scion  of  an  ancient  and  distin- 
guished family  raised  to  princely  rank  in  the 
person  of  his  father.  Her  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Horn, 
and  she  was  maternally  allied  to  the  Bruces 
in  Scotland,  the  Montmorency s  and  Crequis 
in  France,  the  de  Croys  and  de  Lignes  in  the 
Low  Countries,  the  Colonnas  and  Orsinis  in 
Italy,  the  Gonzagas  and  Medinacelis  in 
Spain.  The  circumstances  of  the  family 
were  not  on  a  par  with  their  descent.  Her 
father,  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  Austrian 
service,  Avas  killed  in  the  bloody  battle  of 
December  5th,  l7o7,  fought  and  gained  by 
Frederick  the  Great  against  Marshal  Daun  ; 
and  her  mother  was  left  a  widow  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four,  with  four  daughters,  Louise, 


the  eldest,  born  September  20th,  1752,  be- 
ing then  in  her  sixth  year.      The  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  gave  the  mother  a  pension,  and 
undertook  to  provide  for  the  daughters.     At 
that   period  there  existed  in  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  several  well-endowed  chapters, 
exclusively  reserved  for  such  of  the  female 
nobility  as  could  prove  the  required  number 
of  quarterings.     That  of  Mons  was  the  most 
distinguished;  and  the  first  stall  that   fell 
vacant  in  it  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Princess,  who  nominated  Louise.     The  pat- 
ent was  executed  in  December,  1761,  when 
she  was  in  her  tenth  year.      Her  education 
was  completed  in  a  convent,  and  she  first 
entered  upon  her  full  rights  as  canoness  in  her 
seventeenth  year,  when  she  also  made  her 
debut  in  society  ;  for  there  was  little  or  noth- 
ing of  an  ecclesiastical  character  about  these 
chapters  beyond  the  name.     The  Abbess  of 
Ste.    Wandru,  as  her  principal   was  desig- 
nated, was  Charlotte,  Princess  of  Lothringen, 
sister  of  Francis  I.,  a  lady  famed  for  mun- 
dane tastes  and  accomplishments ;  and  al- 
together we  cannot  well   conceive  a  more 
agreeable  life  for  an  orphaned  and  dowerless 
girl  of  quality  than  lay  within  the  reach  of 
the  damsel  in  question,  when  she  consented, 
nothing  loth,  to  receive  Charles  Edward  as 
her  bridegroom,  she  being  not  yet  twenty, 
and  he   fifty-two.      The   difierence   in  age 
might   have  been   overlooked,    and    many 
marriages  might  be   cited  where  equal  or 
greater  disparity   has   proved  no    bar    to 
happiness  ;    but  Charles  Edward  was  thor- 
oughly  "  used   up."    All  contemporary  ac- 
counts describe  him  as  mentally  and  bodily 
a  wreck.    Eighteen  years  before,  when  his 
father  pressed  him  to  marry,  he  replied,  that 
the  unworthy  conduct  of  certain  ministers, 
and   the  troubles   of  December,  1748,  (tbo 
date  of  the  deportation  from  Paris,)  had  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  settle  down 
anywhere  without  risk  to  his  honor.     "  Were 
it  even  possible  to  find  a  place  of  refuge,  I 
think  our  family  has  had  misfortune  enough. 
I  will  not  marry  so  long  as  I  am  in  misery, 
for    such"  a  step  would  only    mutiply  this 
misery.     If  a  son  chanced  to  resemble  the 
father  in  character,  he  too  would  be  bound 
hand  and  foot,  if  he  refused  to  obey  a  vile 
minion  of  authority."     He  did  not  adhere  to 
this  resolution,  which  was  uttered  in  a  mo- 
ment of  pique,  and  he  once  meditated  an 
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alliance  Tvitli  the  Czar  in  the  hope  of  Russian 
aid.  He  fell  in  with  the  French  project 
from  pecuniary  motives. 

"  For  the  young  canoness  of  Mons,"  says 
M.  de  Reumont,  "  this  marriage  might  have 
attractions.  It  was  a  crown  that  was  offered 
her, — a  crown  without  true  significance,  but 
wreathed  by  the  splendor  which  is  lent  by 
centuries  of  legitimacy  and  great  events, — a 
crown  which  had  once  b  elonged  to  the  glo- 
rious race  of  Robert  Bruce,  whose  blood 
flowed  in  her  veins, — a  crown  set  in  rich 
pearls  by  the  truth  of  a  people,  by  the 
sanctity  of  misfortune,  by  ready  courage  in 
danger,  by  cheerfulness  in  self-sacrifice. 
Dieu  et  mon  droit,  and  the  Scottish  Nemo 
me  impune  lacessit,  found  an  echo  in  the  de- 
vice of  the  Stolbergs'  Bpes  nescia  faUi,-^m 
the  Fuimus  of  the  Bruces."  The  mother 
probably  was  influenced  by  more  solid  con- 
siderations. She  must  have  exaggerated 
the  chances  of  a  restoration,  and  have  looked 
forward  to  a  period  when  her  daughter 
would  be  a  queen  in  right  earnest ;  or  she 
would  hardly  have  hurried  on  the  marriage 
with  the  view  of  concealing  it  from  her  kind 
benefactress,  the  empress,  who  was  deeply 
offended  when  she  heard  of  it. 

M.  de  Reumont  desires  us  to  observe  that 
b.oth  the  year  and  the  day  were  ominous. 
It  was  the  year  (1772)  that  witnessed  the 
first  partition  o#  Poland,  the  restoration  of 
despotic  government  in  Sweden,  the  start- 
ling drama  of  Carolina  Matilda  and  Struen- 
see  in  Denmark,  and  some  minor  symptoms 
of  general  disturbance  in  the  South.  The 
formal  and  concluding  ceremony  of  the  mar- 
riage took  place  at  Macerata,  in  the  private 
chapel  of  Cardinal  Marefoschi's  palace  on  the 
17th  April,  which  fell. on  a  Good  Friday. 
In  later  years,  the  Countess  of  Albany  fre- 
quently declared  that  her  marriage  had 
"  turned  out  precisely  as  a  marriage  solem- 
nized on  the  lamentation-day  of  Christen- 
dom might  have  been  expected  to  turn  out." 

"  Ille  dies  primus  leti  primusque  malorum 
Causa  fuit." 

The  honeymoon  passed  off  pleasantly 
enough.  After  spending  a  couple  of  days  at 
Macerata,  the  new-married  pair  left  for 
Terni,  and  slept  at  the  house  of  Count  Spada, 
whose  brother  had  been  long  attached  to  the 
mimic  court  of  the  Stuarts.  The  grace  and 
animation  of  the  bride  made  the  most  agree- 


able impression  on  the  ladies  of  the  house, 
who,  however,  were  struck  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  she,  despite  her  youth  and  fresh- 
ness, wore  rouge,  which  she  also  strongly 
recommended  to  the  Countess  Spada,  al- 
though her  cheeks  also  showed  not  the  small- 
est want  of  such  an  addition.  They  reached 
Rome  on  the  22d  April,  when  they  made 
their  entry  with  a  semblance  of  royal  pomp. 
Four  couriers  preceded  them ;  then  came 
the  travelling  carriage  of  the  prince,  then 
that  of  the  princess,  in  which  were  the  bride 
and  bridegroom,  both  drawn  by  six  horses  ; 
two  other  carriages  with  their  attendants  ; 
two  others  with  the  attendants  of  Cardinal 
York.  Immediately  on  their  arrival,  the 
cardinal  paid  the  princess  a  long  visit,  and 
presented  her  with  a  rich  snuff-box  set  in 
diamonds,  containing  a  draft  for  forty  thou- 
sand Roman  crowns.  Charles  Edward  noti- 
fied to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Cardinal  Pal- 
lavicini,  the  arrival  of  "  the  king  and  queen 
of  England ;  "  but  the  recognition  was  po- 
litely evaded,  and  they  were  obliged  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  varying  amount  of 
reverence  that  compassionate  courtesy,  chiv- 
alrous loyalty,  or  interested  flattery  might 
produce.  Bonstetten,  the  accomplished  pa- 
trician of  Berne,  as  M.  de  Reumont  calls 
him,  best  known  as  the  friend  of  Madame 
de  Stael  and  Sismondi,  gives  an  animated 
description  of  their  appearance  and  estab- 
lishment in  the  winter  of  1773-1774,  when 
they  occupied  the  Palace  Muti : — 

"  The  Queen  of  Hearts,  as  the  queen  of 
England  was  called,  was  of  the  middle 
height,  blonde^  with  deep  blue  eyes,  a  nose 
slightly  turned-up,  the  complexion  daz- 
zlingly  fair,  like  that  of  an  Englishwoman. 
Her  expression  was  maliciously  gay,  but 
naturally  not  without  a  dash  of  raillery ; 
her  nature  more  French  than  German.  She 
seemed  made  to  turn  everybody's  head.  The 
Pretender  was  large,  lean,  of  a  kindly  dispo- 
sition, talkative.  He  delighted  to  speak 
English,  and  spoke  much  and  willingly  of 
his  adventures,  interesting  enough  for  a 
stranger,  whilst  those  about  him  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  obliged  to  listen  to  them  a 
hundred  times.  His  young  wife  laughed 
heartily  at  the  history  of  his  having  been 
disguised  in  woman's  clothes,  considering 
his  mien  and  stature." 

At  this  point,  as  at  several  others,  M.  de 
Reumont  digresses,  agreeably  and  instruc- 
tively to  portray  the  society  of  the  period  and 
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the  place.  Although  the  daily  life  of  the 
Italian  nobles  was  simple  and  frugal,  the 
princes  of  the  Church  occasionally  gave 
entertainments  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  rarely 
equalled  in  France  ;  but  the  equivocal  posi- 
tion of  the  titular  king  and  queen  made 
public  appearances  of  all  sorts  disagreeable 
to  them,  and  after  residing  a  year  in  Rome 
they  went  to  Leghorn,  and  soon  afterwards 
to  Sienna  ;  where  the  scene  is  laid  of  a  mys- 
terious adventure,  revived  in  1847  by  two 
gentlemen  named  Stuart  as  the  foundation 
of  a  claim  to  the  lineal  representation  of  the 
extinct  line.  The  substance  of  the  story, 
which  was  unsparingly  exposed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Lockhart,  was  that  Charles  Edward  had, 
in  1773,  by  his  wife  a  son,  whose  birth  was 
kept  secret,  and  who  was  carried  on  board 
an  English  frigate,  the  commander  of  which. 
Admiral  O'Hallcran,  brought  up  the  child 
as  his  own ;  that  this  scion  of  royalty  after- 
wards appeared  on  board  of  a  man-of-war 
among  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  was 
married  to  an  English  lady,  and  was  alive 
in  1831.* 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  1774,  the 
royal  pair  took  up  their  abode  in  Florence. 
The  Grand  Duke  Peter  Leopold  followed 
the  example  of  the  pope,  or  rather  improved 
upon  it,  by  avoiding  any  official  notice  what- 
ever of  their  arrival ;  which  did  not  prevent 
the  nobility  or  courtiers  from  partaking  of 
the  Pretender's  hospitality.  The  ladies  held 
more  aloof  in  consequence  of  the  Countess's 
refusal  to  place  herself  on  a  footing  of  equal- 
ity with  them  by  returning  their  visits.  The 
evening  was  commonly  passed  at  the  theatre, 
and  on  one  occasion,  Charles  Edward  hap- 
pening to  engage  in  an  altercation  with  a 
French  officer,  was  reminded  that  he  forgot 
who  his  adversary  was  :  "  I  know  that  you 
are  a  Frenchman,"  was  the  retort, "  and  that 
is  enough."  He  was  half  intoxicated  at  the 
time,  and  so  inveterate  grew  the  craving  for 
stimulants,  that  at  a  somewhat  later  period 
he  is  described  as  having  always  a  bottle  of 
Cyprus  wine  in  his  box.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival in  Florence,  his  health  gave  way,  his 
appetite  failed,  he  showed  symptoms  of 
dropsy,  and  he  became  so  helpless  that  he 
was  obliged  to  be  carried  from  his  carriage 

*  See  "  Tales  of  the  Century,  or  Sketches  of 
the  Komance  of  History  between  the  Years  1746 
and  1846,  by  John  Sobieski  and  Charles  Kdward 
Stuart,  Edinburgh,  1847  ;  ■'  and  "  The  Quarterly 
Review,"  vol.  Ixxxi.  p.  57. 
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to  a  sofa,  on  which  he  lay  during  the  per- 
formance. The  countess  was  in  constant  at- 
tendance: whether  from  jealousy  or  aflfec- 
tion,  he  never  suffered  her  to  be  out  of  his 
sight  in  public  j  and  it  may  be  presumed 
that  her  attachment  to  such  a  helpmate  was 
not  heightened  by  this  constant  and  com- 
pelled companionship. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  (in  the 
autumn  of  1777)  Alferi  arrived  in  Florence. 
We  shall  give  the  commencement  and  rapid 
progress  of  his  passion  in  his  own  expres- 
sive words ;  but,  fully  to  appreciate  the  posi- 
tion, his  peculiar  genius,  temperament,  and 
prior  life  should  be  freshly  remembered,  and 
these  fortunately  may  all  be  gathered  from 
his  autobiography.*  He  was  born  at  Asti, 
in  Piedmont,  on  the  17th  January,  1749,  of 
a  noble  and  honorable  family  of  indepen- 
dent fortune, — a  circumstance  on  which  he 
lays  considerable  stress.  His  education  was 
that  commonly  given  to  young  men  of  his 
country  and  station  at  the  time.  It  w^as  bad, 
no  doubt,  but  when  he  complains  that,  on 
the  completion  of  his  academical  studies  at 
Turin,  he  was  lamentably  deficient  in  liter- 
ature and  useful  knowledge,  he  says  no  more 
than  might  have  been  said  by  most  English 
lads  of  the  same  age  on  quitting  a  public 
school. 

The  fits  and  starts  by  which  Alfieri  en- 
deavored to  correct  the  emissions  of  his 
tutors,  may  be  inferred  from  the  curious  fact, 
that  a  window  is  still  shown  in  the  CoUo- 
biano  Palace  at  Turin,  near  which  he  made 
his  servant  tie  him  to  his  chair,  to  save  him, 
Ulysses-like,  from  the  sirens  of  dissipation. 
At  different  times,  by  dint  of  volition  and 
as  a  set  task,  he  read,  re-read,  collated,  an- 
alyzed, and  meditated  on  Ariosto,  Montes- 
quieu, Helvetius,  and  MachiavelK.  MuUum 
legere  non  multa,  (to  read  much,  not  many 
books,)  is  the  wise  advice  of  Bacon  ;  and 
Alfieri,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  acted 
on  it.  He  also  applied  his  whole  heart  and 
soul  to  gain  a  fitting  instrument  of  expres- 
sion for  his  glowing  and  thronging  thoughts 
and  images,  by  acquiring  the  pure  Tuscan 
flialect.  When  in  his  seventeenth  year  he 
started  on  his  travels,  he  spoke  no  language 
but  his  native  semi-barbarous  dialect,  and 
some  very  equivocal  French.  His  mind, 
however,  was  one  of  those  that  are  enriched 

*  "  Vita  di  Vittorio  Alfieri  da  Asti.     Scritta  da 
Esso  (two  volumes).    Fireuze,  1822." 
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by  the  mere  act  of  passing  amongst  scenes 
and  objects  deemed  barren  by  the  multi- 
tude ;  and  the  future  tragedian  was  formed 
by  adventures  which  the  scientific  or  dilet- 
tante traveller  would  avoid,  and  the  strict 
moralist  must  condemn.  In  Holland  he  fell 
so  desperately  in  love  with  a  young  married 
woman,  that  when  she  left  him  at  the  by 
no  means  hasty  or  unreasonable  call  of  conju- 
gal duty,  he  became  speechless,  and  when 
brought  to  his  senses  by  the  lancet,  was 
with  difficulty  prevented  from  tearing  off  the 
bandages  and  wilfully  bleeding  to  death. 

This,  though  headed  Primo  Intoppo  Am- 
oroso (First  Love  Adventure),  was  preced- 
ed by  a  slighter  attack  of  the  same  malady 
in  Italy,  and  followed  by  a  still  graver  one 
in  England,  which  he  narrates  with  all  the 
details,  merely  suppressing  the  name.  The 
heroine  of  this  romance  was  the  wife  of  a 
peer  who  had  a  commission  in  the  guards. 
After  the  usual  amount  of  preliminary  flir- 
tation, Alfieri  became  her  accepted  lover, 
and  was  clandestinely  admitted  to  her  house. 
The  intrigue  was  betrayed  to  the  husband, 
who  challenged  the  poet.  They  fought  in 
the  Green  Park  with  swords,  and  Alfieri, 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  weapon, 
escaped  with  a  wound  in  the  arm.  His 
generous  adversary,  disdaining  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  superiority,  declared  himself 
satisfied,  and  intimated  at  the  same  time 
that  he  no  longer  claimed  any  right  to  con- 
trol the  movements  of  the  lady,  as  it  was 
his  intention  to  divorce  her  without  delay. 
Alfieri  w-as  eager  to  offer  her  the  sole  repa- 
ration in  his  power,  and  she  vehemently  ex- 
patiated on  the  happiness  she  anticipated  by 
becoming  his  wife,  although  she  kept  on 
qualifying  her  ardent  hopes  with  doubts  and 
fears  lest  he  should  eventually  draw  back. 
Her  tone  and  manner  puzzled  him  till  the 
third  day  after  the  duel,  when  the  mystery 
was  cleared  up.  She  then  frankly  told  him 
that,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, she  had  bestowed  her  favors  on 
a  groom,  who  was  still  in  the  house ;  that 
this  man,  under  the  influence  of  jealousy, 
had  revealed  both  intrigues  to  her  husband ; 
that  she  was  completely  in  his  power,  and 
was  irretrievably  lost  in  every  sense.  Al- 
fieri told  her  that  she  judged  rightly  in  sup- 
posing that  he  could  not  marry  her  ;  that  it 
was  well  she  had  made  a  clean  breast  of  it 
when  she  did,  for.  had  their  marriage  pre- 


ceded the  confession  or  discovery,  he  would 
have  put  her  to  death  with  his  own  hands  ; 
'  but  her  candor  was  a  redeeming  feature,  and 
'  he  was  still  ready  to  accompany  her  to  any 
part  of  Europe  or  America,  as  her  friend. 
I  This  was  on  a  Friday.  The  state  of  mind 
in  which  he  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  and 
'  the  next  night  may  be  guessed.  On  Satur- 
day morning,  as  he  casually  glanced  over  a 
newspaper,  his  own  name  caught  his  eye. 
"  I  snatch  it  up,  read  a  tolerably  long  arti- 
cle, in  which  the  whole  of  my  misadventure 
is  narrated,  detailed  minutely  and  accurately, 
and  I  learn  from  it,  moreover,  the  melan- 
choly and  laughable  individuality  of  my  ri- 
val the  groom,  including  his  name,  age,  fig- 
ure, and  the  full  confession  made  by  him  to 
his  master.  I  was  on  the  point  of  falling 
dead  as  I  read  on  ;  and  when  at  last  my  lu- 
cidity of  mind  returned,  I  became  aware  that 
the  perfidious  dame  had  spontaneously  con- 
fessed all,  after  the  newspaper  of  Friday 
morning  had  already  revealed  all  to  the  pub- 
lic." We  should  have  thought  that  no  extent 
of  illusion  could  hold  out  against  this  expos- 
ure ;  yet  such  was  his  infatuation,  that  he 
still  lingered  round  his  paramour,  and  actu- 
ally travelled  with  her  for  a  period : — 

"  I  ask  not,  I  know  not,  if  guilt's  in  that  heart, 
I  but  know  that  I  love  thee,  whatever  thou 
art." 

He  was  made  the  defendant  in  the  subse- 
quent proceedings,  and  pays  a  just  tribute 
to  the  generosity  of  the  injured  husband, 
who,  having  already  spared  his  life,  now 
spared  his  pocket  by  not  demanding  dam- 
ages.* 

Adventures  of  this  kind  formed  no  bad 
apprenticeship  for  the  embryo  dramatist. 
Goethe  remarked  of  Balzac  that  each  of  his 
best  novels  was  dug  out  of  a  suffering  wo- 

*  The  case  obtained  so  much  publicity,  that, 
especially  at  this  distance  of  time,  there  can  bo  no 
indiscretion  in  mentioning  the  names.  The  lady 
was  Penelope,  daughter  of  George  Lord  Rivers, 
and  wife  of  Kdward  Lord  Ligonier.  A  house  at 
which,  when  absent  from  London,  she  was  clan- 
destinely visited  by  Alfieri,  was  standing  in  the 
park  at  Strathfieldsaye  within  living  memory,  and 
a  tree  used  to  be  pointed  out,  on  the  bough  of 
which  Alfieri  hung  the  bridle  of  his  horse.  The 
house  was  pulled  down  by  the  late  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. We  cannot  help  wishing  that  His  Grace 
had  followed  the  example  of  the  snccessive  Earls 
of  Chesterfield,  who  have  carefully  preserved  with- 
in the  domain  of  Brotby  Park  tlie  cottage  or  out- 
building so  amusingly  associated  with  Grammont's 
night  adventure,  narrated  in  the  ninth  chapter  of 
his  Memoirs. 
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man's  heart.  More  than  one  of  Alfieri's 
best  tragedies  was  dug  out  of  his  own.  The 
fifth  chapter  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
"  Life  "  is  headed,  JDegno  amore  mi  allaccia 
Jinalmente  per  sempre  (worthy  love  binds 
me  finally  forever).  It  contains  the  story 
of  his  introduction  to  the  woman  who,  with 
all  her  faults  and  weaknesses,  was  destined 
to  be  to  him  what  Beatrice  was  to  Dante, 
or  Laura  to  Petrarch,  or  Vittoria  Colonna 
to  Michael  Angelo, — his  polestar,  his  beacon, 
his  inspiration,  and  his  guide.  To  concen- 
trate the  energies  and  steady  the  impulsive 
flights  of  this  irregular  genius,  two  things 
were  essential :  a  settled  object  of  ambition, 
an  equally  settled  object  of  affection  j  and 
with  her,  he  acquired  both. 

In  the  autumn  of  1777  he  arrived  at  Flor- 
ence, uncertain  whether  he  should  winter 
there  or  not : — 

"At  the  end  of  the  preceding  summer, 
which  I  passed  at  Florence,  I  had  often, 
without  seeking  her,  met  a  charming  and 
beautiful  lady,  whom,  from  her  being  also  a 
foreigner  and  of  distinction,  it  was  impossi- 
ble not  to  see  and  observe ;  and  still  more 
impossible  that,  seen  and  observed,  she 
should  not  please  every  one  in  the  highest 
degree.  With  all  this,  although  a  great 
part  of  the  gentry  of  Florence  and  all  the 
foreigners  of  birth  visited  her,  I,  plunged  in 
study  and  melancholy,  retiring  and  savage 
by  disposition,  and  always  intent  on  most 
avoiding  those  of  the  fair  sex  who  appeared 
to  me  most  beautiful  and  attractive, — I, 
however,  in  that  preceding  summer,  did  not 
get  introduced  at  all  at  her  house,  but  it 
chanced  to  me  to  see  her  very  often  in  the 
theatres  and  promenades.  The  most  pleas- 
ing impression  of  her  had  remained  in  my 
mind.  A  soft  flame  in  the  darkest  of  eyes, 
coupled  (which  rarely  happens)  with  the 
whitest  of  skins  and  light  hair,  gave  her 
beauty  an  attraction  from  which  it  was  no 
easy  matter  to  escape  unwounded  or  unsub- 
dued. Twenty-five  years  of  age,  much  ten- 
dency to  the  fine  arts  and  literature,  a  dis- 
position all  gold,*  and,  notwithstanding  her 
position,  painful,  disagreeable  domestic  cir- 
cumstances that  seldom  left  her  happy  and 
contented  as  she  should  have  been.  These 
were  too  many  charms  to  be  rashly  encoun- 
tered. 

"  In  this  autumn,  then,  an  acquaintance 
having  often  proposed  to  take  me  to  her  \ 
house,   thinking   myself   strong   enough,  I .. 
summoned  up  courage  to  wait  upon  her ; 

*  "  Wlio  now  enjoys  thee  credulous,  all  gold." — 
Miltoji's  translation  of  the  Ode  to  Pyrrka.  Alfieri's 
expression  is  indole  d'  oro. 


nor  had  I  gone  many  times  before  I  found 
myself,  as  it  were,  unconsciously  caught. 
But  the  approach  of  this,  my  fourth  and 
last  fever  of  the  heart,  was  fortunately  man- 
ifested by  symptoms  different  enough  from 
the  three  first.  In  those  I  never  found  my- 
self agitated  by  a  passion  of  the  mind,  whic'h, 
counterbalancing  and  mingling  with  that  of 
the  heart,  formed  (to  speak  witli  the  poet)  an 
unknown,  indistinct  combination,  the  more 
profound  and  lasting  in  proportion  as  it  was 
less  impetuous  and  fervent.  Such  was  the 
flame  which  little  by  little  got  the  upper 
hand  of  my  every  thought  and  feeling,  and 
will  never  be  extinguished  in  me  but  with 
life.  Becoming  aware  in  two  months  that 
my  true  lady  was  this  one,  since  instead 
of  finding  in  her,  as  in  all  ordinary  women, 
an  obstacle  to  literary  glory,  a  disturbance 
to  useful  occupation,  and  a  lowering  of 
thought,  I  found  in  her  a  spur,  a  comfort, 
and  an  example  towards  every  good  work; 
and,  recognizing  and  appreciating  so  rare  a 
treasure,  I  gave  myself  up  to  her  beyond 
recall." 

No  Piedmontese  could  then  travel  without 
a  license  from  the  Government,  which  was 
grudgingly  given  ;  and  the  Piedmontese  laws 
of  the  press  applied  indiscriminately  to  the 
writings  of  any  subject  of  Piedmont  without 
reference  to  the  place  of  publication.  Alfieri 
wished  to  live  entirely  abroad,  and  was  med- 
itating works  overflowing  with  denunciations 
of  tyranny,  which  were  sure  to  give  offence. 
He  therefore  resolved  to  expatriate  himself 
completely  and  permanently,  which  he  prac- 
tically effected  by  making  over  his  property 
to  a  married  sister,  upon  trust  to  pay  him 
1,400  sequins  (about  half  the  actual  value) 
per  annum.  He  was  now  legally  free  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  literature  and 
the  lady.  But,  as  regards  the  lady,  a  moral 
and  social  difficulty  remained.  Her  husband 
had  so  much  of  the  Englishman  about  him 
as  to  object  to  her  unrestrained  exercise  of 
a  privilege  which  the  wedded  dames  of  Italy 
then  claimed  and  enjoyed  as  a  right.  The 
attendance  of  a  cavalier  servente  or  cicisbeo 
was  denied  to  her,  or  allowed  with  so  many 
drawbacks  as  to  cause  more  pain  than  pleas- 
ure to  the  parties  who  are  usually  expected 
to  benefit  by  the  institution.  After  men- 
tioning other  works  planned  and  partially 
executed  up  to  the  summer  of  1778,  Alfieri 
continues : — 

"  lu  the  August  of  this  same  year,  at  the 
suggestion  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  be- 
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loved,  I  imaged  forth  *  Maria  Stuarda.'  In 
and  from  September  I  versified  *  Oreste,' 
with  -which  ended  the  excessively  occupied 
year.  My  days  passed  in  a  kind  of  perfect 
calm  ;  and  it  would  have  been  unbroken  if  I 
had  not  frequently  been  pained  to  see  my 
adored  one  teased  by  continual  domestic  an- 
noyances brought  about  by  her  querulous, 
unreasonable,  and  constantly  intoxicated  old 
husband.  Her  sorrows  were  mine  ;  and  I 
have  successively  suffered  the  pangs  of  death 
from  them.  I  could  only  see  her  in  the  even- 
ing, and  sometimes  at  dinner  at  her  house ; 
but  with  the  spouse  always  present,  or  at 
best  in  the  next  room.  Not,  indeed,  that  he 
took  umbrage  at  me  more  than  at  others, 
but  such  was  his  system  ;  and  in  nine  years 
and  more  that  this  pair  lived  together,  never, 
oh !  never  has  he  gone  out  without  her,  nor 
she  without  him  :  a  cohesion  which  would 
end  by  becoming  wearisome  to  two  people 
who  were  ever  so  much  in  love  with  each 
other. 

"  The  whole  day,  then,  I  remained  at  home 
studying,  after  riding  on  a  hired  horse  for  a 
couple  of  hours  for  mere  health.  In  the  even- 
ing I  had  the  solace  of  seeing  her,  but  too 
much  embittered  by  finding  her  almost  al- 
ways afflicted  and  oppressed.  If  I  had  not 
most  tenaciously  adhered  to  study,  I  should 
have  been  unable  to  submit  to  see  her  so  lit- 
tle and  in  such  a  manner.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  if  I  had  not  had  that  solitary  solace  of 
her  most  charming  aspect  for  counter-poison 
to  the  bitterness  of  my  solitude,  I  should 
never  have  been  able  to  bear  up  against  a 
study  so  continuous  and  so  (I  might  say) 
frenzied." 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1780,  he  made 
rapid  progress  in  some  of  his  favorite  works, 
versifying  the  "  Maria  Stuarda,"  the  "  Ros- 
munda,"  and  great  part  of  "  Ottavia,"  rever- 
sifying  the  whole  of  the  "  Filippo  "  for  the 
third  time,  and  developing  "  Ottavia "  and 
"  Timoleone  ;  "  the  one  inspired  by  a  recent 
perusal  of  Plutarch,  and  the  other  by  Taci- 
tus, which  he  says  he  read  and  re-read  with 
transport.  A  curious  insight  is  given  by 
these  confessions  into  his  mode  of  writing, 
which  must  have  been  painful  and  laborious 
in  the  extreme.  It  would  seem  that,  with 
him,  the  process  of  versification,  as  well  as 
that  of  first  clothing  his  thoughts  in  words, 
v/as  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  conception, 
and  that,  stranger  still,  he  had  commonly 
five  or  six  works  on  the  stocks  at  once.  Be- 
sides his  dramas,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  com- 
posing sonnets,  commonly  addressed  to  the 
Countess,  more  remarkable  for  depth  of  feel- 


ing  and  energy  of  expression  than  for  fancy 
or  grace. 

In  December,  1780,  his  course  of  life  was 
rudely  interrupted  by  a  sudden  outburst  of 
brutality  on  the  part  of  Charles  Edward,  who 
in  a  fit  of  drunkenness  behaved  so  grossly  to 
the  Countess,  as  to  justify  her,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Florentine  Court,  and  even  of  his  own 
brother  the  Cardinal,  in  throwing  him  off" for- 
ever. The  transaction  was  fully  reported  to 
the  British  Government  in  a  dispatch  dated 
December  12th,  1780,  by  Sir  Horace  Mann, 
who  says : — 

"  Of  late  the  intemperance  of  his  (the  Pre- 
tender's) behavior,  especially  when  he  was 
heated  with  wine  and  stronger  liquors,  has 
been  vented  against  his  wife,  whom  he  has 
for  a  long  time  treated  in  the  most  indecent 
and  cruel  manner.  On  St.  Andrew's  Day, 
which  he  always  celebrated  by  indulging  him- 
self in  drinking  more  than  usual,  he  ill- 
treated  her  in  the  most  outrageous  manner 
by  the  most  abusive  language,  and  beating 
her  at  night  and  in  bed,  and  attempting  to 
choke  her.  Fresh  instances  of  his  cruelty 
inclining  her  to  think  herself  in  danger  of 
her  life,  she  meditated  on  the  means  of  put- 
ting her  resolution  into  effect ;  for  which  pur- 
pose she  made  her  case  privately  known  to 
the  Grand  Duke,  and  invited  a  lady  of  her 
acquaintance  to  breakfast  with  her  husband, 
as  she  had  often  done  before ;  after  which 
he  proposed  to  the  ladies  to  take  the  air  in 
his  coach  as  usual,  and  they,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  visiting  a  sort  of  convent,  not  a 
strict  cloister,  which  is  immediately  under 
the  Grand  Duchess's  protection,  induced  him 
to  go  thither,  having  previously  engaged  a 
gentleman  of  her  acquaintance  to  be  there 
to  hand  her  out  of  the  coach,  and  to  prevent 
any  acts  of  violence,  as  the  Pretender  always 
carried  pistols  in  his  pocket.  The  ladies 
getting  first  into  the  convent,  the  door  was 
immediately  shut  and  barred  to  prevent  the 
Pretender's  getting  in.  He  flew  into  a  vio- 
lent passion,  demanding  his  wife.  A  lady 
of  the  court  who  has  the  direction  of  that 
place  in  the  name  of  the  Grand  Duchess, 
came  to  the  grate  and  told  him  that  the 
Countess  Albanie  had  put  herself  under  the 
protection  of  the  Grand  Duke,  and  that,  be- 
ing in  danger  of  her  life,  had  resohitely  de- 
termined never  to  cohabit  with  him  any  more. 
Upon  which  he  returned  home,  where  he 
committed  the  greatest  extravagances,  and 
has  since  declared  that  he  will  give  a  thou- 
sand zechins  to  anybody  who  will  kill  the 
gentleman  who  assisted  his  wife  on  that  oc- 
casion." 

The  gentleman  was  Alfieri,  who,  after  a 
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brief  summary  of  the  affair,  states  that  he 
"will  not  condescend  to  vindicate  himself 
against  the  stupid  imputations  levelled  at 
him  for  rescuing  an  innocent  victim.  ''  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  I  saved  my  lady  from 
the  tyranny  of  an  irrational  and  constantly 
drunken  master,  without  her  honor  being  in 
any  way  whatever  compromised  nor  the  pro- 
prieties in  the  least  transgressed."  Consid- 
ering the  total  want  of  opportunity,  it  re- 
quires no  great  stretch  of  charity  to  believe 
him,  although,  as  in  the  affair  of  Bothwell 
and  Queen  Mary,  their  subsequent  conduct 
has  thrown  a  shade  of  doubt  on  the  purity  of 
their  intercourse  from  the  commencement. 
We  also  learn  from  Sir  Horace  Mann  that, 
in  1783,  when  the  Pretender  supposed  him- 
self to  be  dying,  he  **  convinced  his  brother 
the  Cardinal  of  many  circumstances  relating 
to  his  wife's  conduct  and  her  elopement  from 
him,  of  which  the  Cardinal  was  not  informed^ 
and  in  which  all  those  who  took  the  part  of 
the  Countess  had  likewise  been  deceived, 
that  the  whole  was  a  plot  formed  by  Count 
Alfieri."  What  is  more,  Lord  Stanhope, 
whose  information  is  excellent  and  whose 
judgments  always  lean  to  mercy's  side,  com- 
presses the  story  into  one  pithy  and  double- 
edged  sentence  :  **  The  Count  and  Countess 
of  Albany  (such  was  the  title  they  bore)  lived 
together  several  years  at  Florence,  a  harsh 
husband  and  a  faithless  wife  ;  until  at  length, 
in  1780,  weary  of  constraint,  she  eloped  with 
her  lover  Alfieri."  *  If  the  estrangement  of 
the  affections,  unaccompanied  by  what  is 
commonly  understood  by  matrimonial  infi- 
delity, amounts  to  faithlessness,  the  Countess 
certainly  was  faithless ;  but  surely  her  mode 
of  leaving  her  husband's  roof  and  taking 
refuge  in  a  convent  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Grand  Duchess,  cannot  fairly  be  described 
as  an  elopement  with  her  lover  ;  and  when 
she  quitted  it,  the  arrangements  for  her  de- 
parture, her  journey,  and  her  reception  at 
her  next  abode  were  made  by  her  brother-in- 
law  the  Cardinal  and  the  Papal  Nuncio,  who 
received  especial  directions  from  His  Holi- 
ness to  facilitate  them.  On  the  13th  De- 
cember, the  Cardinal  writes  to  her :  "  I 
have  long  foreseen  what  has  happened,  and 
your  proceedings  taken  in  concert  with  the 
court  are  a  guarantee  for  the  rectitude  of 
your  motives." 

*  History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht, 
etc.  By  Lord  Mahon  (Earl  Stanhope)  vol.  iii.  p. 
628. 


His  Holiness  wrote  her  an  autograph  letter 
of  the  same  date,  fully  approving  what  she 
had  done,  and  confirming  in  every  particular 
the  promises  of  protection  and  countenance 
already  conveyed  through  the  Cardinal.  On 
the  30th  December,  1780,  Sir  Horace  Mann 
reports  that  the  Countess  of  Albany  had 
just  set  out  for  Rome  with  all  possible 
secrecy : — "Besides  her  own  servants  she  was 
attended  by  one  of  the  Nuncio's,  and  other 
steps  were  taken  by  order  of  the  Grand  Duke 
for  her  greater  security  against  any  molesta- 
tion, in  case  the  Pretender  should  have  got 
notice  of  her  departure,  which  even  as  yet 
does  not  appear."  M.  de  Reuraont  states 
that  besides  a  mounted  escort,  Alfieri  and  a 
Mr.  Gahagan,  disguised  and  well  armed,  oc- 
cupied the  box  of  the  carriage  till  it  had  got 
a  considerable  distance  from  Florence.  This 
incident  is  suppressed  by  Alfieri.  On  Jan- 
uary 23,  1781,  Sir  Horace  Mann  reports  that 
— "  The  Countess  is  treated  at  Rome  with 
the  greatest  respect.  She  has  obtained  leave 
to  go  abroad  without  the  least  restraint.  She 
had  a  long  audience  of  the  Pope  in  the  sa- 
cristy of  the  church.  Cardinal  York  treats 
her  with  the  greatest  civility,  and  has  made 
her  the  most  generous  offers,  and  she  goes 
frequently  to  dine  with  him  at  Frascati, 
where  he  commonly  resides." 

Alfieri's  conduct  at  this  trying  epoch  cor- 
responded in  all  outward  seeming  with  his 
professions  of  elevated  and  disinterested  at- 
tachment. Respect  for  appearances  pre- 
vented him  from  following  her  to  Rome,  and 
Florence  had  grown  intolerable.  After  a 
month  of  utter  prostration,  he  resolved  on 
going  to  Naples ;  "  choosing  it  expressly,  as 
every  one  may  see,  because  the  way  lies 
through  Rome."  In  one  of  Crabbe's  poems, 
("The  Lover's  Journey,")  a  young  lover, 
full  of  hope,  is  on  his  way  to  the  home  of  his 
beloved  ;  and  the  road,  through  a  barren  and 
fenny  district,  seems  a  succession  of  sunlit 
landscapes  or  smiling  valleys.  He  is  out  of 
humor  at  not  finding  her,  and  although  his 
way  now  lies  through  a  beautiful  country, 
all  seems  ugly,  gloomy,  and  desolate.  Al- 
fieri was  affected  much  in  the  same  manner. 

"  As  I  travelled  towards  Rome,  the  ap- 
proximation to  Tier  made  my  heart  beat.  So 
diflerent  from  all  others  is  the  lover's  eye, 
that  a  barren  noisome  region,  which  three 
years  before  appeared  to  me  what  it  was,  pre- 
sented itself  as  the  most  delicious  place  of 
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sojourn  in  the  world.  I.arrived  :  I  saw  her 
— (oh,  God  !  the  thought  of  it  still  cleaves 
my  heart  in  twain) — I  saw  her  prisoner  be- 
hind a  grating,  less  vexed,  however,  than  I 
had  seen  her  in  Florence;  but,  for  other 
reasons,  I  did  not  find  her  less  unhappy.  We 
were  completely  separated;  and  who  could 
say  for  how  long  we  were  so  ?  " 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  remained  only 
a  few  days  in  Rome,  and  during  that  time 
love,  he  owns,  made  him  resort  to  an  infinity 
of  humiliating  expedients,  to  which  he  would 
not  have  resorted  to  obtain  the  empire  of  the 
universe  :  "  expedients  to  which  I  furiously 
refused  to  resort  afterwards,  when  presenting 
myself  at  the  threshold  of  the  Temple  of 
Glory,  still  very  doubtful  whether  I  should 
ever  obtain  admission  ;  I  would  neither 
humor  nor  flatter  those  who  were,  or  deemed 
themselves,  its  guardians.  .  .  .  "  I  did  every 
thing,  I  resorted  to  every  thing,  and  I  re- 
mained in  Rome,  tolerated  by  these  charla- 
tans, and  even  aided  by  those  petty  priests 
who  had  or  assumed  any  influence  in  the  af- 
fairs of  my  lady." 

When  he  had  thus  fairly  or  unfairly  earned 
a  temporary  domicile  in  the  Eternal  City, 
he  managed  to  regulate  his  life  as  nearly  as 
possible  after  the  plan  which  (barring  sun- 
dry drawbacks)  had  succeeded  so  well  at 
Florence.  His  place  of  residence  was  the 
Villa  Strozzi,  near  the  Baths  of  Dioclesian ; 
"  a  dwelling,"  he  says,  "  in  entire  harmony 
with  my  temperament,  my  character,  my  oc- 
cupations. So  long  as  I  live  I  shall  think  of 
it  with  regretful  longing."  His  literary  pur- 
suits and  his  usual  two  hours'  ride  filled  the 
morning  and  forenoon,  and  part  of  every 
evening  was  passed  with  the  Countess,  from 
whom  he  professed  to  draw  inspiration  for 
the  resumption  of  his  labors  on  the  morrow. 
It  would  seem  that  the  Countess  sometimes 
accompanied  him  in  his  rides,  for  speaking 
subsequently  (1784)  of  his  horses,  fourteen 
of  which  he  had  bought  in  England,  he  says : 
"  The  fifteenth  w^as  my  beautiful  roan,  Fido, 
the  same  that  in  Rome  had  often  carried  the 
pleasing  burthen  of  my  lady,  and  for  that 
reason  was  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  rest  of 
my  stud."  He  ranks  his  fondness  for  horses 
as  third,  for  intensity,  amongst  his  passions : 
the  Countess  being  No.  1,  and  the  Tragic 
Muse  No.  2.  There  are  passages  in  his 
"  Life  "  which  anticipate  the  sentiment  of  a 
graceful  French  poet : — 


"A  ses  moiudres  discours  suspendie  tout  son 
etre, 
Emu  d'un  doux  espoir, 
Et  mourir  tout  le  jour,  he'ias  !  a  se  promettre 
Un  sourire  le  soir." 

But  although  Alfieri  may  have  succeeded 
in   deceiving  himself,   he  will  not   deceive 
others.     He  was  rather  an  example  of  the 
Byronic  theory,  "  Man's    love  is   of  man's 
life  a  thing  apart."     When  the  excitement 
of  positive  prohibition  or  interference  was 
over,  he  susbided  into  a  regular  punctual, 
habitual    lover   of    the    ou  passeraije  mes 
soirees?   school,    and   versified    his    trage- 
dies with  thQ  steadiness  of  taskwork.     He 
had  resolved  to  complete  a  certain  number, 
enough   to  commence   an  epoch  in  Italian 
dramatic  literature,  before   publishing  any. 
His  original  plan  was  not  to  exceed  twelve ; 
but  prior  to  the  end  of  1782  he  had  well-nigh 
put  the  finishing  hand  to  fourteen  ;  the  sud- 
den  temptation    to   write    "Merope"   and 
"  Saul "  having  proved  irresistible.    "  Saul " 
was  his  favorite  work,  and  (what  rarely  hap- 
pens  in   the  case  of  favorite  works)  it  has 
been  generally  esteemed  his  best.     He  pro- 
posed to  dedicate  it  to  Pius  VI.  in  the  course 
of  a  private  interview,  during  which  the  Pope 
had  highly  complimented  him  on  his  "  An- 
tigone ;  "  but  the  Pope  adroitly  declined  the 
honor,  on  the  plea  that  he  could  not  accept 
the  dedication  of  any  theatrical  compositions, 
be  they  what  they  might.     Alfieri  was  deeply 
mortified,  first,  at  having  invited  what  he 
considered  an  afl"ront ;  secondly,  at  having 
had  "  the  meanness,  the  weakness,  the  du- 
plicity to  wish  to  pay  the  tribute,  in  token 
of  respect  and  esteem,  of  one  of  my  works, 
to  a  man  whom  I  deemed  inferior  enough  to 
j  myself  in  true  merit."     Knowing  what  we 
I  do  of  the  estimate  he  had  of  himself  as  a 
poet,  and  the  intensity  of  his  self-conscious- 
ness, we  suspect  that  what   he  goes  on  to 
;  name  as  his  primary  motive  was  at  least  a 
secondary  one : — 

i      *'  This  reason  then  w^as,  that  I,  having  for 
;  some  time  become  aware  of  rumors  proceed^ 
ing  from  the  house  of  the  relative  of  my  lady, 
through  which  I  learnt  his  discontent,  and 
I  that  of  all  his  circle,  at  my  being  too  much 
'  at  her  house ;  and  this  discontent  being  con- 
stantly on  the  increase,  I  sought,  by  flatter- 
ing the  sovereign  of  Rome,  to  create  in  him 
a  support  against  all  persecutions,  of  which 
[  I  already  seemed  to  have  a  presentiment  in 
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my  heart,  and  which  in  fact  about  a  month 
afterwards  were  let  loose  against  me." 

His  presentiments  did  not  deceive  him ; 
for  the  Pretender's  assurances,  when  he 
thought  himself  dying,  impressed  the  Car- 
dinal strongly,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
opened  his  eyes  to  what  was  already  palpa- 
ble to  the  commonest  observer.  It  hardly 
required  the  solemnity  of  a  death-bed  to  give 
weight  to  the  convictions  of  the  deserted 
husband,  the  soundness  of  which  may  be 
contested  without  questioning  their  good 
faith;  and  the  permitted  intimacy  of  the 
suspected  lover  with  the  fugitive  wife  was 
utterly  indefensible  in  any  point  of  view  or 
on  any  construction  of  the  facts.  Alfieri 
fairly  admits  as  much : — 

"  And  here  I  certainly  shall  not  make  the 
apology  of  the  usual  life  of  Rome  and  all 
Italy  as  regards  almost  all  married  women. 
I  will  say,  however,  that  the  conduct  of  this 
lady  in  Rome  towards  me  was  much  more 
on  the  safe  side  than  the  other,  of  the  cus- 
toms most  tolerated  in  this  city.  But  I  will 
end  all  this,  for  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 
by  saying  that  the  husband,  and  the  brother, 
and  their  respective  priests,  had  every  reason 
not  to  approve  my  great  intimacy,  although 
,  it  did  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  honor.  I  re- 
gret at  the  same  time  that,  as  to  the  priests 
(who  were  the  sole  movers  of  the  whole  ma- 
chine), their  zeal  in  the  matter  Avas  neither 
evangelical  nor  pure  from  secondary  ends ; 
since  not  a  few  of  them,  by  their  sad  exam- 
ples, pronounced  at  once  the  eulogy  of  my 
conduct  and  the  satire  on  their  own.  The 
ajBFair  was  the  daughter,  not  of  true  religion 
and  virtue,  but  of  revenge  and  intrigue." 

Sir  Horace  Mann  states  that  the  Cardinal, 
on  his  return  from  hearing  his  brother's  state- 
ment, laid  the  whole  before  the  Pope,  and 
obtained  an  order  to  Alfieri  to  leave  Rome 
within  fifteen  days.  This  he  denies,  and  says 
that  on  hearing  of  the  plot  brewing  against 
him,  he  iutliuated  to  the  Sardinian  Minister 
his  readhiess  to  save  the  lady's  honor  and 
peace  of  mind  by  a  voluntary  departure ;  a 
course  which  he  preferred  to  the  utterly  unin- 
durable  one  of  remaining  in  the  same  place 
witliout  seeing  her.  Accordingly,  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1  783-,  he  started  for  Sienna :  "  like 
one  stupid  and  deprived  of  sense,  leaving  my 
only  loye,  books,  town,  peace,  my  very  self, 
in  Rome."  Of  his  four  or  five  separations, 
tills  was  the  saddest,  because  the  future  was 
more  uncertain,  and  he  declares  that  he  as 
good  as  lost  two  years  by  reason  of  it,  so  great 


were  the  disturbance  of  his  mind  and  the  in- 
terruption of  his  pursuits.  The  effect  must 
have  been  terrible  indeed  if,  as  he  states,  it 
made  him  utterly  insensible  to  the  harshest 
critic  ims  levelled  at  the  style  of  his  published 
writings,  sprinkled  over  with  durissimo,  oscu- 
rissimo,  stravaganiissimo.  He  managed  to  get 
through  a  good  deal  of  work  notwithstanding-, 
listened  incognito  with  some  complacency  to  a 
reading  of  his  "  Virginia  "  in  Turin,  and  un- 
dertook an  expedition  to  England  to  buy 
horses.  The  praises  lavished  on  them  by  con- 
noisseurs pleased  him,  he  admits,  little  if  at 
all  less  than  those  accorded  to  his  verses. 

During  the  whole  period  of  separation  he 
kept  up  a  voluminous  correspondence  with  the 
Countess,  who  repaid  him  in  kind ;  and  It 
would  seem  that  the  electric  chain  of  inspira- 
tion was  not  broken  by  the  chilling  medium 
of  the  post.     In  one  of  her  letters  she  spoke 
of  having  been  highly  gratified  by  the  "  Bru- 
tus" of  Voltaire.     On  reading  this  he  ex- 
claims,   "  I  who   had   heard  it  recited   ten 
years  before,  and  had  no  recollection  what- 
ever of  it,  being  instantaneously  filled  with  a 
wild  and  disdainful  emulation  of  both  mind 
and  heart,  said  to  myself, —  What  Brutuses  ? 
what  Brutuses?     I  will  make  Brutuses,  I  will 
make  them  In  duplicate ;  time  shall  show,  then, 
if  such  subjects  for  tragedy  were  better  ad- 
dressed to  me,  or  to  a  Frenchman  born  a 
plebeian,  and  subscribing  himself  for  seventy 
years  and  more  Voltaire  Gentilhomme  Ordin- 
aire du  Roi."    No  sooner   said  than   done. 
Under   the   feverish   excitement    of  jealous 
rivalry,  he  dashed  off  the  plan  of  "  II  Bruto 
Primo "  and  ''  II  Bruto  Secondo."     But  we 
are  anticipating.     This  occurred  in  1 786,  dur- 
ing another  compelled   absence ;     and  the 
prolonged  sepaVatlon  beginning  with  his  ban- 
ishment from  Rome,  terminated  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1784,  when  the  Countess,  through  the 
mediation  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  came  to  an 
arrangement  with  her  husband.     A   formal 
instrument  was  signed  by  her,  Charles  Ed- 
ward, and  the  Cardinal,  and  duly  ratified  by 
the  Pope,  by  which,  in  return  for  the  sacri- 
fice of  her  pin-money,  she  obtained  an  amica- 
ble divorce  a  mensd  et  ihoro,  with  liberty  to 
reside  where  she  pleased.     At  least,  such  was 
the  contract  as  stated  by  Sir  Horace  Mann; 
but  it  would  seem  from   subsequent  occur- 
rences that  the  Pope  retained  the  power  of 
regulating  her  movements  or  directing  her 
place  of  residence. 
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The  first  use  the  Countess  made  of  her  par- 
tially recovered  freedom  was  to  give  Alfieri  a 
meeting  at  Colmar,  where  they  spent  two 
months  together.  The  bond  under  which  she 
lay  to  pass  part  of  her  time  in  the  papal  ter- 
ritory, obliged  them  to  separate  again  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  which  she  passed  in  Bo- 
logna. His  place  of  residence  till  the  follow- 
ing summer  was  Pisa.  They  then  met  again 
at  Colmar,  which  she  soon  afterwards  quitted 
for  Paris;  whither  she  having  returned  to 
Colmar  after  a  few  months'  stay,  he  accom- 
panied her  in  the  autumn  of  1786.  The  pa- 
pal restriction  being  apparently  taken  off  or 
relaxed  by  this  time,  she  thought  of  taking  up 
her  permanent  abode  there,  and  he,  much  as  he 
disliked  both  the  country  and  the  people,  had 
the  strongest  inducement  to  do  the  same  ;  as 
besides  wishing  to  be  near  her,  he  was  care- 
fully revising  a  French  impression  of  his 
works. 

Whilst  they  had  been  thus  occupied,  Charles 
Edward  had  taken  a  step  which  is  supposed 
to  have  excited  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  the 
Countess  a  feeling  of  compunction  or  remorse 
which  she  had  never  experienced  from  his 
accusations  or  reproaches.  In  July,  1 784,  he 
formally  acknowledged  his  natural  daughter 
by  Miss  Walkingshaw,  and  sent  for  her  from 
the  convent,  where  she  was  residing  with  her 
mother,  to  live  with  him  as  mistress  of  his 
family.  Not  content  with  calling  her  Lady 
Charlotte  Stuart,  he  insisted  on  her  bearin": 
the  title  of  Duchesse  d' Albany,  and  on  St. 
Andrew's  Day,  as  if  determined  to  celebrate 
it  by  some  new  extravagance,  he  performed 
the  ceremony  of  investing  her  with  the  Order 
of  St.  Andrew,  the  badge  of  which  she  had 
already  assumed. 

Wraxall  says:  "In  1779,  Charles  Edward 
exhibited  to  the  world  a  very  humiliating 
spectacle."  On  the  margin  of  her  copy,  Mrs. 
Piozzi  wrote ;  — 

"  Still  more  so  at  Florence  in  1786.  Count 
Alfieri  had  taken  away  his  consort,  and  he 
was  under  the  dominion  and  care  of  a  natural 
daughter,  who  wore  the  Garter,  and  was 
called  Duchess  of  Albany.  She  checked  him 
when  he  drank  too  much  or  when  he  talked 
too  much.  Poor  soul !  Though  one  evening 
he  called  Mr.  Greathead  up  to  him,  and  said 
in  good  English,  and  in  a  loud  though  cracked 
voice,  "  I  will  speak  to  my  own  subjects  in 
my  own  way.  Save.  Ay,  and  I  will  soon 
speak  to  you,  sir,  in  Westminster  Hall." 
The  Duchess  shrugged  her  shoulders." 


A  still  more  curious  anecdote  is  recorded 
of  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Greathead,  who 
being  left  alone  with  Charles  Edward, 
gradually  led  him  to  talk  of  1745.  At  first 
he  shrank  from  the  topic :  the  reminis- 
cence was  evidently  sad.  But  as  the  visit- 
tor  persevered,  he  seemed  as  it  were  to  cast 
off  a  load  ;  his  eye  lighted  up,  his  demeanor 
became  animated,  and  he  began  the  narra-  , 
tive  of  his  campaign  with  youthlike  energy, 
spoke  of  his  marches,  his  battles,  his  victo- 
ries, his  escape,  and  the  dangers  that  sur- 
rounded him,  of  the  self-sacrificing  fidelity 
of  his  Scotch  companions,  of  the  dreadful  i 
fate  that  had  befallen  so  many  amongst 
them.  The  impression  that  after  forty  years 
the  recollection  of  their  sufi'erings  made 
upon  him,  was  so  strong,  that  his  strength 
gave  way,  his  voice  failed,  and  he  sank 
senseless  on  the  ground.  On  hearing  the 
bustle,  his  daughter  hurried  in.  *'  What 
means  this,  sir.f*"  she  exclaimed.  "You 
have  certainly  been  talking  of  Scotland  and 
the  Highlanders  to  my  father.  No  one 
should  touch  on  these  things  in  his  pres- 
ence." He  has  been  known  to  burst  into 
tears  on  hearing  the  tune  of  "  Lochaber  no 
more,"  which  the  condemned  Jacobites  were 
reported  to  have  sung  in  prison. 

Anothing  striking  illustration  of  his  na- 
tive spirit  and  sensibility  has  been  pre- 
served. The  Comte  de  Vandreuil,  son  of 
the  officer  who  arrested  Charles  Edward  at 
Paris  in  1748,  and  a  speaking  likeness  of 
his  father,  came  to  Rome  in  1787,  with  the 
Duchesse  de  Polignac,  and  thoughtlessly  re- 
quested to  be  presented  to  Charles  Edward, 
who  was  merely  informed  that  a  foreigner 
of  distinction  desired  to  pay  his  respects. 
The  name  wt3s  not  announced  by  the  ser- 
vant, the  Duchess  herself  having  under- 
taken the  introduction;  but  the  moment 
Vandreuil  entered  the  room,  the  degrading 
scene  with  which  his  features  were  indelibly 
associated  came  back  upon  the  unhappy  ex- 
ile like  a  flash.  He  dropped  down  in  a 
fainting  fit,  and  Vandreil  was  hurried  from 
the  room. 

On  August  8th,  1786,  Sir  Horace  Mann 
reports  that  "  he  (the  Pretender)  has  lately 
assumed  the  folly  practised  by  his  father  and 
grandfather  to  touch  people  who  are  afflicted 
with  scrofulous  disorders  :  many  old  women 
and  children  have  been  presented  to  him  for 
that  purpose,  to  whom,  after  some  ceremony, 
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he  gives  a  small  silver  medal,  which  they 
wear  about  their  necks."  This  was  Sir 
Horace  Mann's  last  letter  on  the  subject. 
He  died  in  November,  1786,  having  been 
British  Minister  at  Florence  since  1740, 
"perhaps  (remarks  Lord  Stanhope)  the 
longest  diplomatic  service  of  the  same  post 
that  is  anywhere  recorded."  *  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Lord  Hervey,  who  on  the  29th 
January,  1788,  informs  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  some  days  before  the  Pretender 
had  been  seized  with  a  paralytic  stroke, 
which  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  one  half  of 
his  body.  Two  days  later  (January  31st) 
Lord  Hervey  writes  :  "  This  morning,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  nine  and  ten,  the  Pre- 
tender departed  this  life."  Cardinal  Caccia- 
Piatti  informed  Earl  Stanhope,  on  the 
authority  of  some  members  of  Count  Al- 
bany's household,  that  he  had  in  truth  ex- 
pired on  the  evening  of  the  30th  January, 
but  that  the  date  was  altered  in  the  public 
announcement,  on  account  of  the  evil  omen 
which,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  the 
Old  and  New  Style,  was  supposed  to  attend 
the  anniversary  of  King  Charles's  execution. 
Surely  a  century  and  a  half  of  home  truths 
might  have  enabled  this  fated  family  to  dis- 
pense with  omens.  After  lying  in  state,  his 
remains  were  buried  at  Frascati,  and  the 
Cardinal  assumed  the  title  of  Henry  the 
Ninth.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  honest 
and  well-intentioned  man,  although  his 
bigotry  and  asceticism  rendered  him  unpop- 
ular with  the  lower  classes,  whose  amuse- 
ments he  curtailed,  whilst  his  dulness 
wearied  his  accomplished  and  pleasure-loving 
colleagues  of  the  Conclave.  At  the  end  of 
a  long  conference  with  him,  Pius  VI. 
laughingly  remarked,  he  no  longer  won- 
dered at  the  eagerness  of  the  English  to 
get  rid  of  so  tiresome  a  race. 

The  Duchess  of  Albany  did  not  long  sur- 
vive her  father.  She  died  at  Bologna  in 
1789,  of  the  effects  of  an  operation  which 
she  was  compelled  to  undergo.  An  original 
miniature  (formerly  belonging  to  the  Cardi- 
nal and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Countess 
Seafield)  gives  a  highly  favorable  impres- 
sion of  her.  The  features  are  good,  and  the 
expression  animated.  Maun  says  "  she  is 
allowed  to  be  a  good  figure,  tall  and  well  made, 

*  jMann  and  Walpole  had  not  met  for  forty-two 
years.    ' 


but  the  features  of  her  face  resemble  too 
much  those  of  her  father  to  be  handsome." 
The  news  of  the  Pretender's  death  reached 
the  Countess  in  Paris  in  February,  1788, 
and  she  was  much  affected  by  it.  **  Her 
grief,"  says  Alfieri,  "was  neither  factitious 
nor  forced,  for  every  untruth  was  alien  to 
this  upright,  incomparable  soul ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  great  disparity  of  years, 
her  husband  would  have  found  in  her  an  ex- 
cellent companion  and  a  friend,  if  not  a  lov- 
ing wife,  had  he  not  thrust  her  from  him  by 
his  constantly  unfriendly,  rough,  unaccount- 
able behavior.  I  owe  pure  truth  this  testi- 
mony." M.  Saint  Rene  Taillandier  says 
that  her  grief  was  rendered  intensely  poig- 
nant by  the  reflection  that  the  duty  from 
which  she  had  shrunk  and  fled  had  been 
readily  undertaken  and  efiectively  performed 
by  another : — 

"  The  Duchess  Charlotte  entering  the 
house  of  Charles  Edward,  the  deserted  child 
coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  deserted  spouse, 
the  natural  child  replacing  the  lawful  wife 
and  exercising  her  pious  and  salutary  in- 
fluence over  the  old  man,  these  were  con- 
trasts which  could  not  but  painfully  affect 
the  proud  Countess.  We  are  making  no 
idle  conjectures ;  Madame  D'Albany  had  too 
elevated  a  soul  not  to  feel  the  painfulness 
of  the  situation.  It  was  still  worse  when  the 
Duchess  Charlotte,  after  having  rekindled  a 
spark  in  the  extinct  heart  of  the  hero,  so 
gently  closed  his  eyes  and  followed  him  to 
the  tomb."  * 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  she  viewed 
her  successor  in  this  light.  The  natural 
daughter,  taken  from  a  convent  to  preside 
at  a  soi-disant  royal  table  and  receive  hom- 
age as  a  quasi  princess,  underwent  no  sacri- 
fice, and  she  was  subjected  to  none  of  the 
restraints  or  insults  which  revolted  the  wife. 
The  relations  in  which  the  two  ladies  respec- 
tively stood  to  Charles  Edward  were  entirely 
different ;  and  as  to  the  intense  grief  of  the 
Countess,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
feel  deeply  the  death  of  those  with  whose 
lives  our  own  have  once  been  closely  and 
cordially  blended,  however  rudely  and  wide- 
ly rent  asunder  at  a  subsequent  period. 
The  softened  fancy  recalls  past  hours  of 
tenderness,  and  refuses  to  dwell  on  past 
causes  of  complaint ;  we  forgive  the  wrongs 

*  "  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  "  for  Feb.  loth, 
1861,  being  the  last  of  three  excellent  papers  prin- 
cipally based  on  M.  de  Reuraout's  work. 
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we  have  suffered,  and  weep  bitter  tears  to 
think  that  we  can  no  longer  ask  pardon  or 
atone  for  the  wrongs  we  may  have  done. 

The  relations  of  Alfieri  and  the  Countess 
were  not  changed  by  this  event.  It  is  now 
a  recognized  fact  that  the  tie  which  bound 
them  to  each  other  was  never  consecrated 
by  matrimony.  Whether  they  were  married 
or  not  has  been  vehemently  debated,  and  the 
presumptive  evidence  on  the  affirmative  side 
was  strong.  The  ceremony  was  alleged  to 
have  taken  place  at  Paris,  after  the  removal 
of  difficulties  raised  by  the  Cardinal.  In 
March,  1792,  Alfieri's  mother  wrote  to  him  : 
*'  I  do  not  believe  that  the  lady  whom  you 
announce  as  coming  with  you  can  feel  any 
liking  for  me,  since  I  have  not  the  happiness 
to  be  acquainted  with  her.  But  if  this  is  so, 
I  would  fain  flatter  myself  that  it  is  the  ef- 
fect of  a  tie  which  I  hope  may  be  of  a  nature 
to  forward  your  earthly  happiness  as  well  as 
the  salvation  of  your  soul.  This  would  be 
my  greatest  comfort,  as  it  is  my  only  long- 
ing desire."  He  calls  her  in  his  "  Life  "  la 
mia  donna  and  la  dolce  meth  di  me  sfesso  : 
she  speaks  of  him  as  cet  ami  incomparable. 
During  the  latter  part  of  their  stay  at  Paris 
they  occupied  the  same  house  :  they  travelled 
together:  they  were  together  in  1791,  and 
subsequently  whilst  living  with  the  connec- 
tions of  the  Countess.  Wherever  they  went 
— whether  in  France,  England,  or  Italy — 
they  were  received  in  the  best  society,  as  if 
there  was  nothing  conventionally  wrong  in 
their  connection.  The  belief  in  a  private 
marriage  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
this  indulgence  ;  and  theirs  was  by  no  means 
an  exceptional  case  at  a  period  when  morals 
and  manners,  as  well  as  dynasties  and  forms 
of  government,  were  more  or  less  shaken 
by  revolutionary  notions. 

Why  they  did  not  marry  is  still  a  problem. 
M.  Saint  Rene  Taillandier  says  that  she 
could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  abdicate  her 
royalty;  whilst  Alfieri,  independently  of  a 
poetic  dislike  to  a  prosaic  termination  of  his 
romance,  preferred  remaining  the  lover  of  a 
queen.  The  tenacity  with  which  she  clung 
to  her  assumed  state,  struck  all  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  it.  Wraxall,  who 
visited  her  at  Paris,  says  that  in  one  of  the 
rooms  there  was  a  throne  emblazoned  with 
the  royal  arms  of  Great  Britain  ;  that  all 
the  plate,  including  the  spoons,  was  engraved 
with  the  same  arms ;  that  the  servants  al- 
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ways  addressed  her  as  "  Your  Majesty  ;"  and 
that  royal  honors  were  paid  to  her  by  the 
nuns  of  the  convents  which  she  was  wont  to 
visit  on  Sundays  and  feast-days.  The  friends 
who  wished  to  gratify  her  made  no  scruple 
of  humoring  her  in  this  particular.  Thus 
we  find  Madame  de  Stael  constantly  writing 
to  her  as  Chere  Souveraine,  and  in  letters  of 
introduction  requesting  permission  to  add  to 
the  number  of  her  subjects.  The  Duchess 
of  Devonshire  adopts  the  same  tone  ;  and 
the  flattery  which  the  writers  probably  re- 
garded as  polite  badinage  was  accepted  as 
rightful  homage  by  the  Countess. 

Like  Byron  and  many  other  liberal  or 
democratic  poets,  Alfieri  was  a  genuine  aris- 
tocrat at  heart,  and  neither  he  nor  the  Count- 
ess could  so  regulate  their  society  in  Paris 
as  to  avoid  hearing  language  which  disgust- 
ed them.  It  was  at  their  own  table,  on  the 
day  after  the  forced  and  terrible  procession 
of  the  king  and  queen  from  Versailles  to 
Paris,  that  the  painter  David  broke  out : 
"  It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  this  Megsera 
(Marie  Antoinette)  was  not  torn  to  pieces 
or  had  not  her  throat  cut  by  the  women,  for 
there  will  be  no  peace  during  her  life." 

In  the  autumn  of  1790,  they  quitted  Paris 
for  Normandy,  and  in  the  following  spring 
they  visited  England.  They  remained  there 
some  months,  partly  in  London  and  partly 
in  the  country.  The  Countess  kept  a  journal 
of  her  impressions,  especially  of  those  made 
on  her  by  the  picture  galleries  and  objects 
of  art  which  fell  under  her  observation  dur- 
ing the  tour.  Those  relating  to  society  were 
far  from  fiivorable : — 

"  Although  I  knew  that  the  English  were 
melancholy  (tristes),  I  could  not  imagine 
that  their  capital  was  so  to  the  point  at  which 
I  found  it.  No  kind  of  society,  plenty  of 
crowds.  ...  As  they  pass  nine  months  of 
the  year  with  their  families  or  with  a  limited 
circle,  they  wish,  when  they  are  in  town,  to 
be  lost  in  the  whirl.  The  women,  therefore, 
are  never  at  home.  All  the  morning,  which 
begins  at  two  (for  they  do  not  get  up  before 
midday,  going  to  bed  at  four  in  the  morn- 
ing), is  passed  in  visits  and  2)rome7iades ;  for 
the  English  find  it  necessary,  and  the  climate 
requires,  to  take  a  great  deal  of  exercise. 
The  coal  smoke,  the  absence  of  sun,  the 
heavy  meal,  and  the  drink,  require  one  to 
be  constantly  on  the  move.  After  all,  this 
exertion  does  not  save  them  from  fits  of 
gout,  which  nails  them  to  their  beds  for 
months,  and  sometimes  for  years.     The  only 
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good  which  England  enjoys,  and  which  is 
inappreciable,   is   political   liberty.  ...  If 
England  had  an  oppressive  government,  this 
country,  together  with  its  people,  would  be 
the  last  in  the  universe  ;  bad  climate,  bad 
soil,  and  consequently  tasteless  productions. 
It  is  only  the  excellence  of  its  government 
that  makes  it  habitable.     The  English  are 
fond  of  women,  but  know  not  the  necessity 
of  living  in  society  with  them.     They  are 
severe  and  exacting  husbands,  and  the  women 
are  generally  better  behaved  than  in  other 
countries,  because  they  have  more  to  risk,  i 
The   arrangement   of  the  houses   prevents 
them  from  receiving  at  home  without  the 
privity  of  the  husband  and  the  servants. 
They  are  in  general  good  mothers  and  good 
wives ;  but  they  are  fond  of  play,  and  the 
great  ladies  are  very  fond  of  dissipation.   In- 
timate society,  and  the  charm  of  this  society, 
are  unknown   in  London.     One  lives  with 
one's  family,  that  is,  with  one's  husband  and 
one's  children,  for  one  makes  no  account  of 
one's  father  or  mother,  at  least  in  the  class 
I  visited.     The  English  are  ii)capable  of  feel- 
ing any  of  the  fine  arts,  and  still  less  of  ex- 
ecuting them ;  they  buy  a  great  many  pic- 
tures and  know  nothing  about  them." 

The  strangest  of  her  adventures  in  Lon- 
don is  narrated  by  Horace  Walpole,  in  a 
letter  to  Miss  Berry  of  May  19th,  1791  :— 

"  The  Countess  of  Albany  is  not  only  in 
England,  in  London,  but  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, I  believe,  in  the  palace  of  St.  James  ; 
not  restored  by  as  rapid  a  revolution  as  the 
French,  but,  as  was  observed  at  supper  at 
Lady  Mount  Edgecumbe's,  by  that  topsy- 
turvihood  that  characterizes  the  present  age. 
Within  these  two  days  the  Pope  has  been 
burnt  at  Paris  ;  Madame  du  Barry,  mistress 
of  Louis  Quinze,  has  dined  with  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  (Boydell)  ;  and  the  Pre- 
tender's widow  is  presented  to  the  queen  of 
Great  Britain.  She  is  to  be  introduced  by 
her  great-grandfather's  niece,  the  young 
Countess  of  Aylesbury.  That  curiosity 
should  bring  her  here,  I  don't  quite  wonder, 
still  less  that  she  abhorred  her  husband  ; 
but  methinks  it  is  not  very  well-bred  to  his 
family,  nor  very  sensible,  but  a  new  way  of 
passing  eldest." 

In  a  postscript  dated  the  night  of  the  19th 
May,  he  adds  : — 

"  Well !  I  have  had  an  exact  account  of 
the  interview  of  the  two  queens  from  one 
who  stood  close  to  them.  The  Dowager  was 
announced  as  Princess  of  Stoiberg.  She 
was  well  dressed,  and  not  at  all  embarrassed. 
The  king  talked  to  her  a  good  deal,  but 
about  her  passage,  the  sea,  and  general  top- 


ics ;  the  queen  in  the  same  way,  but  less. 
Then  she  stood  between  the  dukes  of  Glou- 
cester and  Clarence,  and  had  a  good  deal  of 
conversation  with  the  former,  who  perhaps 
may  have  met  her  in  Italy.  Not  a  word  be- 
tween her  and  the  princesses  ;  nor  did  I  hear 
of  the  prince,  but  he  was  there  and  prob- 
ably spoke  to  her.  The  queen  looked  at  her 
earnestly.  To  add  to  the  singularity  of  the 
day,  it  is  the  queen's  birthday.  Another 
odd  accident :  at  the  opera  at  the  Pantheon, 
Madame  d' Albany  was  carried  into  the  king's 
box  and  sate  there.  It  is  not  of  a  piece  with 
her  going  to  Court  that  she  seals  with  the 
royal  arras." 

Another  incident  of  the  journey,  men- 
tioned by  Walpole,  is  thus  described  by 
Hannah  More,  in  her  "  Memoirs  "  : — 

"  The  bishop  of  London  carried  me  to 
hear  the  king  make  his  speech  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  As  it  was  quite  new  to  me,  I 
was  very  well  entertained  ;  but  the  thing 
that  was  most  amusing  was  to  see,  among 
the  ladies,  the  Princess  of  Stoiberg,  Count- 
ess of  Albany,  wife  to  the  Pretender,  sitting 
just  at  the  foot  of  that  throne  which  she 
might  once  have  expected  to  have  mounted  ; 
and  what  diverted  the  party  when  I  put  them 
in  mind  of  it,  was,  that  it  happened  to  be 
the  tenth  of  June,  the  Pretender's  birthday. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  very  much  like  her ; 
and  this  opinion  was  confirmed  yesterday 
when  we  met  again." 

We  collect  from  a  letter  from  Lord  Camel- 
'ford,  of  Dec.  14th,  1792,  to  Mr.  Pitt,  that 
one  of  her  objects  in  visiting  England  was 
more  fatal  to  her  dignity  than  being  seen  at 
court,  namely,  to  procure  pecuniary  relief 
from  the  House  of  Hanover.  "  It  does  not 
appear,"  remarks  Lord  Stanhope,  "  that  any 
present  aid  was  afforded  to  her.  But  when, 
in  1806,  Cardinal  York,  in  consequence  of 
the  French  invasion,  had  found  it  requisite 
to  leave  Rome,  and  to  forego  his  ecclesias- 
tical revenues,  the  king,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  Mr.  Pitt,  granted  a  yearly  pension 
of  £4,000  to  the  last  of  the  Stuarts.  The 
Cardinal  died  in  1807.  Then  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury  wrote,  announcing  that  a  part  of  this 
pension,  £1,600  a  year,  would  be  continued 
by  His  Majesty  to  the  Countess  of  Albany !  "* 

Alfieri  is  silent  as  to  this  episode,  and  both 
M.  de  Reumont  and  M.  Saint  Rene  Taillan- 
dier  revert  to  it  with  an  expression  of  regret, 
as  wanting  in  self-respect,  and  derogatory  to 
the  widow  of  the  rival  claimant  of  the  crown. 

*  '•  Life  of  Pitt,"  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 
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are  admired  and  esteemed.  It  is  said  you 
are  attached  to  the  Princess  with  whom  you 
travel,  who,  judging  from  her  ingenuous  and 
intellectual  physiognomy,  seems  well  fitted  to 
make  the  happiness  of  a  soul  as  sensitive 
and  delicate  as  yours.  It  is  also  said  that 
she  is  afraid  of  you  (I  clearly  recognize  you 
in  that) :  without  desiring  it,  or  perhaps 
without  being  aware  of  it,  you  have  irresist- 
ibly this  ascendant  over  all  who  love  you.  I 
wis^h  you,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
the  continuation  of  the  blessings  and  real 
pleasures  of  this  world  ;  and  if  chance  should 
bring  about  another  meeting,  I  shall  always 
have  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  learning 
thus  much  from  yourself.     Adieu  ! 

Penelope." 

The  quondam  lover  must  have  been  in  an 
unforgiving  and  uncongenial  mood  when  he 
discovered  traces  of  original  ineradicable  sin 
in  this  epistle. 

After  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  Paris  be-  ' 
came  an  unsafe  as  well  as   a  disagreeable 
place  of  abode  ;  but  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  escape  from  it.      Armed  with  passports 
from  the  Venetian  f^nd  Danish  ministers,  the 
only  remaining  foreign  ministers  about  the 
phantom  of  a  court,  as  well  as  from  the  sec- 
tional authorities,  they  made  the  attempt  on 
the   18th  of  August.      On  arriving  at  the , 
barrier  they  found  four  or  five  soldiers  of  the 
national  guard,  with  an  official,    who  were 
about  to  let  them  pass,  when,  from  a  neigh- 
j  boring  pot-house,  tliirty  or  forty  of  the  low- 
;  est  populace  rushed  out  shirtless,  drunk,  and 
I  furious. 

"  These,  at  sight  of  two  carriages  loaded 

;  with  trunks  and  imperials,  and  a  suite  of 

i  two  women-servants  and  three   men,  cried- 

out  that  all  the  rich  wanted  to  fly  from  Paris 

and   carry   off  their   treasures,  leaving  the 

poor  to  starve.      Then  began  an  altercation 

between  the  few  and  wretched  guards,  and 

the  many  and  wretched  ragamuffins  ;  those 

to  let  us    out,  these  to  keep    us     in.      I 

sprang  from   the  carriage  into  the   crowd, 

1  xi-  X  XT-        -x      •    ""^"^  ^""'  "^    ""t  I  armed  with  all  the  seven  passports,  and  set 
avowal  that  the  writer  is  not  unhappy,  and  j  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^.^^^^  ^j^^^^^i^^^^  ^^^^  g^^^-^^^l^^i^^ 


It  appears  from  her  journal,  that  the  pair 
meditated  an  expedition  to  Scotland,  where 
she  wished  to  see  the  spots  consecrated  by 
the  heroism  or  misfortunes  of  the  Stuarts 
and  their  adherents,  and  that  the  intention 
was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  bad 
weather.  Aineri  attributes  the  abridgement 
of  their  tour  to  pecuniary  difficulties.  Two 
thirds  of  their  revenue  was  derived  from 
French  investments,  paid  in  assignais,  the 
current  value  of  which  was  rapidly  dropping 
down  to  zero.  "  In  August,  therefore,  be- 
fore quitting  England,  we  made  a  tour  to 
Bath,  Bristol,  and  Oxford,  and  returning  to 
London  a  few  days  afterwards,  we  re-em- 
■  barked  at  Dover."  Wherever  they  went, 
the  Countess  made  a  point  of  seeing  the  pic- 
ture galleries,  statues,  monuments,  and  re- 
markable objects  of  all  sorts  ;  and  her  re- 
corded impressions  of  these  show  that  she 
was  endowed  with  a  genuine  love  of  art  and 
a  highly  cultivated  taste. 

This  was  Alfieri's  fourth  visit  to  England. 
During  the  third  he  made  diligent  inquiries 
for  the  heroine  of  the  second,  but  could  learn 
nothing  of  her.  As  he  was  on  the  point  of 
quitting  the  country  for  the  last  time,  acci- 
dent brought  about  what  he  had  long  desired 
and  sought  in  vain.  The  first  object  that 
met  his  eye  on  the  strand  at  Dover  was  this 
very  woman,  "  still  most  beautiful."  On  ar- 
riving at  Calais,  he  wrote  to  her  to  express 
the  sentiments  of  regard  he  still  entertained, 
and  his  regret  to  hear  that  her  way  of  life 
was  not  in  accordance  with  her  birth  and 
connections,  deepened  by  the  fear  that  he  had 
been  in  some  respect  the  cause.  Her  answer 
reached  him  in  Brussels,  and  he  prints  it  to 
give  an  idea  of  her  "  original,  and  obstinate, 
evilly-inclined  character,  rare  enough  in  that 
class,  especially  in  the  fair  sex.  But  every 
thing  contributes  to  the  grand  study  of  the 
bizarre  species  of  mankind !  The  letter, 
which  is   in  French,  comforts  him  by  the 


feels  rather  grateful  to  him  than  the  contrary, 
for  delivering  her  from  a  world  which  never 
suited  her.  She  says  she  is  happy  with  her 
books,  her  drawings,  her  music,  and  the  af- 
fection of  the  best  of  brothers.  She  con- 
cludes thus : — 


more  than  they — a  method  by  which  one  al- 
ways gets  the  better  of  the  French.  Angry 
and  excited  to  the  highest  pitch,  I  three  times 
over  took  back  my  passport,  and  repeated  at 
the  pitch  of  my  voice;  'Look!  here!  my 
name  is  Alfieri,  Italian,  not  French.  Tall, 
lean,  pale,  red-haired.  I  am  he !  look  at  me  : 
"  I  have  often,  during  the  last  two  years, !  ^ye  have  our  passports,  we  have  them  in  full 

been  pleased  to  hear  you  spoken  of  both  at  |  fj-om  those  who  have  a  right  to  give  them  ; 

London   and   Paris,   where   your  writings,   -^ye  demand  to  pass,  and  pass  we  will,  per 

which  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  procure,   i>io.' " 
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The  row  lasted  half  an  hour,  at  the  end  of 
which  they  got  clear,  and  made  the  best  of 
their  way  beyond  the  frontier.  After  a 
month  at  Brussels,  they  went  by  Germany 
and  Switzerland  to  Florence,  where  they  per- 
manently established  themselves,  except  dur- 
ing three  months  when  the  French  occupa- 
tion of  the  city  caused  them  to  abandon  their 
town  house  for  a  neighboring  villa.  This  did 
not  lessen  Alfieri's  hatred  of  the  French,  so 
vehemently  expressed  in  his  "  Misogallo." 
Cornelia  Knight  relates,  that  when  an  order 
arrived  for  a  stated  number  of  Tuscan  youths 
to  be  sent  to  Paris  to  be  educated  there  with 
a  view  to  the  French  service,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, and  various  expedients  for  evading  the 
order  were  discussed,  Alfieri  suddenly  cried 
out,  '^Ammazzarli  (kill  them)."  A  fruit- 
less attempt  made  by  the  French  Com- 
mander-in-Chief gave  occasion  for  another 
burst  of  Misogallicism  ;  and  the  poet's  un- 
sociability increased  daily.  Over  the  en- 
trance of  his  house,  for  days  together,  hung 
a  tablet  inscribed,  "  Count  Alfieri  is  not  at 
home," — a  mode  of  preventing  interruption 
not  uncommon  in  Germany.  Maturin  (the 
author  of  "Bertram,"  etc.)  was  in  the  habit 
of  sticking  a  black  wafer  on  his  forehead  as 
a  warning  to  his  household  not  to  disturb 
his  meditations :  but  Alfieri's  brow,  it  is  said, 
intimated  clearly  enough,  without  the  wafer, 
when  he  was  not  to  be  crossed  or  brought 
down  from  his  poetic  heaven  with  impunity. 
A  ludicrous  instance  of  his  irritability  is 
given  by  Melchior  Delfico,  the  historian  of 
the  Republic  of  San  Marino.  In  the  winter 
of  1795,  he  was  on  his  way  to  be  introduced 
to  Alfieri  by  Pindemonte,  when  they  sud- 
denly fell  in  with  the  far-famed  dramatist 
and  haughty  noble  on  the  quay  of  the  Arno, 
in  the  act  of  hotly  persuing  and  boxing  the 
ears  of  a  boy  who  had  splashed  his  stockings 
by  throwing  a  stone  into  a  puddle.  Delfico 
thanked  Pindemonte,  and  said  that  the  per- 
sonal knowledge  thus  obtained  of  his  illus- 
trious friend  was  enough. 

The  provocation  may  have  been  greater 
than  appeared,  for  he  was  commonly  busied 
with  composition  during  his  wanderings,  and 
many  of  his  longer  poems  were  composed 
piecemeal  whilst  he  was  walking  or  riding. 
Unlike  Dr.  Johnson, —  who  ridiculed  the  no- 
tion that  the  intellecual  powers  depended  on 
-weather  or  the  direction  of  the  wind, — Alfieri, 
when  he  committed  his  verses  to  paper,  made 
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a  note  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
precise  tone  of  mind  in  which  they  were  pro- 
duced. In  1 795,  being  then  in  the  forty-sixth 
year  of  his  age  and  the  twentieth  of  his  lit- 
erary life,  he  began  studying  Greek  with  his 
characteristic  energy ;  and  read  through  succes- 
sively, with  the  aid  of  Latin  translations,  Ho- 
mer, Hesiod,  Eschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Aristophanes,  and  Anacreon.  He  gave  up 
Pindar  in  despair,  disgusted  with  the  literal 
prose  versions  of  the  lyrics  from  which  he  had 
anticipated  so  much.  The  "  Aleestes "  of 
Euripides  fastened  on  his  Imagination  to  such 
an  extent  that,  although  he  had  resolved  to 
write  no  more  dramas,  he  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  borrowing  the  plot  for  a 
tragedy.  He  was  particularly  proud  of  hav- 
ing mastered  Homer.  "  It  came  into  my  head 
that,  as  every  laborer  Is  worthy  of  his  hire,  I 
should  bestow  a  reward  on  myself,  and  this 
ought  to  be  a  decoration  and  an  honor,  not 
a  gain."  Accordingly,  he  dubbed  himself 
Knight  of  Homer,  and  adopted  as  his  badge 
a  golden  collar  to  be  set  with  jewels  engraved 
with  the  names  of  twenty  poets,  ancient  and 
modern,  and  a  cameo  representing  Homer 
hanging  from  it. 

In  1794  he  took  It  Into  his  head  to  come 
out  as  an  actor,  and,  with  the  aid  of  some  new 
acquaintances,  got  up  a  respectable  represen- 
tation of  three  or  four  of  his  plays.  His  fa- 
vorite part  was  "  Saul,"  and  his  pride  in  the 
performance  recalls  that  of  Voltaire  In  the 
part  of  the  Sultan  In  "  Zaire."  The  rarest 
of  all  things  is  a  poet  who  can  read  or  declaim 
his  own  verses  without  undue  or  misplaced 
emphasis,  and  no  man  has  greater  need  of 
Hamlet's  advice  to  the  players,  to  "  use  all 
gently ;  for  In  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and 
I  may  say  whirlwind,  of  your  passion,  you 
must  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance  that 
may  give  It  smoothness."  We  find,  as  we  ex- 
pected, that  overcharged  expression  was  his 
fault.  Goldsmith  envied  the  puppets  for 
attracting  attention  from  himself;  Alfieri 
coveted  the  admiration  bestowed  on  an  im- 
provvlsatrice,  Teresa  Bandettini,  called  the 
Etruscan  AmarylHs. 

His  passion  for  horses  remained  undimin- 
ished. Till  confined  by  the  gout,  he  drove 
a  kind  of  tilbury,  dressed  In  black,  with  a 
scarlet  cloak,  his  red  hair  parted  from  the 
forehead  and  falling  on  his  neck.  His  tone 
and  humor  for  the  day  are  said  to  have  de- 
pended on  the  neigh  or  whimper  of  the  favor- 
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ite  horse,  whii'h  he  fed  every  morning  with 
his  own  hand. 

M.  de  Reumont  acknowledges,  with  marked 
reluctance,  that  all  the  pastimes  of  this  eccen- 
tric genius  were  not  equally  innocent  or  ex- 
cusable. The  stretch  of  his  faculties  required 
them  to  be  occasionally  unbent  in  a  manner 
the  most  opposite  to  his  habitual  tastes  and 
studies.  Strange  to  say,  we  find  him  seeking 
relaxation  in  a  club  of  both  sexes  of  a  not 
very  elevated  class  where  one  of  the  amuse- 
ments was  to  make  burlesque  verses.  He 
actually  acted  as  secretary  of  this  "  nameless, 
and  worthy  to  remain  nameless.  Academy," 
as  it  is  called  on  the  title-page  of  a  collection 
of  their  "  thoroughly  bad  poetry. "  In  one 
of  his  own  contributions  to  it,  he  compares 
himself,  whilst  so  employed,  to  Hercules  at 
the  distaff.  The  comparison  was  true  in  a 
double  sense.  There  was  an  Omphale,  per- 
haps more  than  one,  in  the  case. 

In  his  verses  on  "  A  Visit  to  the  House 
where  Rousseau  lived  with  Madam  de  War- 
rens," Moore  breaks  into  a  tone  of  sorrowing 
indignation  to  think  how  ill  the  practice 
of  poets,  moralists,  and  sentimentalists  is 
sometimes  found  to  correspond  with  their 
theory  : — 

"  How,  with  the  pencil  hardly  dry 

From  coloring  up  such  scenes  of  love 
And  beauty,  as  make  young  hearts  sigh, 
And  dream,  and  think  through  heav'n  they 
rove, 

"  They  who  can  thus  describe  and  move, 
The  very  workers  of  these  charms, 
Nor  seek,  nor  know,  a  joy  above 
Some  Maman's  or  Theresa's  arms." 

Alfieri  was  one  of  these.  The  lofty  ideal- 
ism of  his  passion  for  his  carissima  donna 
did  not  prevent  him  from  indulging  in  ca- 
prices of  a  less  ecstatic  and  more  sublunary 
kind  both  at  Sienna  and  Florence ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  place  implicit  evidence  in  his  as- 
surance that  no  crimination  or  recrimination 
ever  arose  between  the  Countess  and  him- 
self. She  may,  indeed,  have  been  kept 
silent  by  the  fea?  to  which  his  friend  Pen- 
elope alludes ;  or,  like  Queen  Caroline  tol- 
erating "my  good  Howard,"  she  may  have 
come  to  the  philosophical  conclusion  that 
masculine  infidelity  neither  implies  the  loss 
of  influence,  nor  is  necessarily  influenced  by 
the  imagination  or  the  heart.  To  risk  a  less 
favorable  hypothesis,  she  may  have  had  a 
lurking  consciousness  that  her  own  conduct 


would  hardly  justify  her  in  calling  on  her 
lover  for  a  strict  and  literal  account  of  his. 
She  was  always  given  to  coquetry.  In  1774, 
the  third  year  of  her  marriage,  Walpole 
writes:  "The  young  Mr.  Coke  is  returned 
from  his  travels  in  love  with  the  Pretender's 
queen,  who  has  permitted  him  to  have  her 
picture."  Certain  it  is  that,  considerably 
before  Alfieri's  death,  his  successor  had  been  • 
designated,  although  the  notion  that  his  i 
image  could  be  displaced  or  replaced  in  his 
adored  and  adoring  princess's  heart  never 
crossed  his  mind  for  a  moment.  That  there, 
if  anywhere,  he  and  he  only  should  be  en-  . 
shrined,  was  the  proudest  of  his  living  boasts, 
and  the  dearest  of  his  dying  wishes. 

He  died  on  the  7th  of  October,  1803, 
without  spiritual  aid ;  and  it  is  insinuated 
as  a  reproach  to  the  Countess,  that  she  did 
not  encourage  or  take  advantage  of  sundry 
religious  yearnings  which  he,  a  professed 
freethinker,  is  reported  to  have  felt.  But 
she  herself,  unhappily,  was  an  esprit  foTt  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  their  prior  rela-  * 
tions  were  not  of  a  nature  to  qualify  her  for 
the  austere  monitress  of  his  death-bed.  Be- 
fore his  remains  were  committed  to  the  earth, 
he  received  a  homage  which,  could  he  have 
looked  forward  a  few  years,  he  would  have 
appreciated  highly.  Chateaubriand,  who  was 
passing  through  Florence,  saw  and  hung 
over  him  in  his  coffin. 

By  his  last  will  he  left  every  thing,  "  mov- 
ables and  immovables,  gold  and  silver,  books 
and  manuscripts,  to  the  Countess  Louise 
D'Albany ; "  and  by  a  separate  testamen- 
tary paper  he  confided  to  her  exclusively  the 
printing  of  his  literary  remains  and  the 
guardianship  of  his  literary  fame.  She  fully 
answered  his  expectations  in  these  respects, 
by  publishing  a  carefully  corrected  edition 
of  his  posthumous  works,  and  by  procuring 
him  a  grave  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce, 
the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Florence.  Big- 
otry is  of  no  clime,  and  the  Tuscan  clergy 
started  objections  almost  identical  with  those 
which  were  raised  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Westminster  against  the  claim  of  Byroii 
to  a  niche  in  Poets'  Corner.  The  Italian 
man  of  genius  was  more  fortunate  than  our 
illustrious  countryman.  The  priestly  inter- 
ference which  proved  paramount  in  Protes- 
tant England,  was  summarily  sot  aside*  in 
Roman  Catholic  Tuscany.  Alfieri  was  buried 
alongside  of  Machiavelli,  and  Canova  was 
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engaged  to  construct  a  monument,  which 
Lord  Broughton  has  pronounced  to  be  one 
of  the  heaviest  productions  of  his  chisel. 
On  one  side  of  the  base  is  the  inscription : 
"Victorio  Alferio  Astensi  Aloisia  e  Prin- 
cipibus  Stolbergis  Albonise  Comitissa  M.  P. 
C,  An.  MD.CCCX." 

On  the  24th  November,  1803,  the  Count- 
ess writes  thus  to  Count  Baldelli : — 

"You  may  judge,  my  dear  Baldelli,  of 
my  grief,  by  the  manner  in  which  I  lived 
with  the  incomparable  friend  I  have  lost. 
It  will  be  seven  weeks  next  Saturday,  and 
it  is  as  if  this  misfortune  had  befallen  me 
yesterday.  You  who  have  lost  an  adored 
wife  may  conceive  what  I  feel.  I  have  lost 
all  consolation,  support,  society,  all,  all !  I 
am  alone  in  this  world,  which  has  become 
a  desert  for  me." 

We  should  be  loth  to  suppose  that  much 
of  this  alleged  grief  was  simulated ;  for  the 
human  heart  is  strangely  given  to  self-deceit 
in  such  matters,  and  prone  to  pronounce  it- 
self inconsolable  when  the  means  of  consola- 
tion are  in  actual  use  or  immediately  at  hand. 
"  There  are  certain  tears  which  often  deceive 
ourselves  after  having  deceived  others."  It 
would  not  be  learned  from  M.  de  Heumont's 
polished  and  over  charitable  pages,  but  the 
fact  is  no  less  plain,  says  M.  St.  Rene  Tail- 
landier,  that  she  loved  Fabre  before  Alfieri 
had  descended  to  the  tomb.  It  is  clear  also 
that  the  constantly  increasing  misanthropy 
of  the  poet  had  condemned  her  to  a  solitude 
uncongenial  to  her  tastes. 

One  of  the  worst  consequences  of  an  illicit 
passion  is  the  habit  of  self-indulgence  en- 
gendered by  it.  The  hallowed  charm  of 
authorized  affection,  necessarily  wanting  to 
the  tie,  is  supplied  rather  than  compensated 
by  gallantry  and  flattery,  by  a  constant 
succession  of  excitements  which  resemble 
opium-eating  or  dram-drinking  in  their  ul- 
timate effects.  Their  sudden  cessation  leaves 
a  feeling  of  exhaustion  which  must  be  re- 
lieved, an  aching  void  which  must  be  filled 
up  in  some  manner,  adequately  or  inade- 
quately; and  the  dear  deceased  is  simply 
paying  the  posthumous  penalty  for  his  own 
transgression  when  his  pedestal  is  occupied 
by  the  image  of  another. 

A  few  months  after  Alfieri's  death,  Fabre 
was  installed  in  his  place  ip  the  hotel  of  the 
Lung'  Arno,  the  Casa  di  Alfieri,  as  it  is  still 
called.     He  was  a  painter  of  some  reputa- 


tion in  his  profession,  an  exquisite  judge  of 
art,  a  man  of  sense  and  honor,  with  a  highly 
cultivated  mind;  but  there  was  nothing 
poetic  in  his  appearance  or  character,  noth- 
ing to  catch  the  imagination,  to  fascinate,  to 
charm.  He  was  thirty-seven  in  1803,  and 
the  Countess  fifty-one ;  a  disparity  which 
helps  to  explain,  without  excusing,  her  at- 
tachment. "On  ne  compte  d'ordinaire  la 
premihe  galanterie  des  femmes  que  lorsqu'- 
elles  en  out  une  seconde.'*  If  the  second 
ought  ever  to  bear  the  accumulating  respon- 
sibility of  the  first,  it  is  when  a  Fabre  suc- 
ceeds an  Alfieri ;  but  there  was  no  social 
protest,  no  outward  and  visible  sign  of  even 
conventional  repugnance  to  the  change. 

When  great  ladies,  separated  from  their 
natural  protectors  by  death^or  exile,  were  fly- 
ing from  country  to  country,  and  constantly 
on  the  move,  a  stillwider license  was  tacitly 
accorded  to  them.  At  all  events,  they  claim- 
ed it,  and  conceded  it  to  one  another,  and  in 
too  many  instances  the  Countess  of  Albany 
would  have  been  prepared  wdth  a  telling  re- 
tort, had  her  female  friends  ventured  to  fling 
her  pet  painter  in  her  teeth.  Far  from 
thinking  of  such  a  thing,  they  made  a  point 
of  paying  him,  through  her,  the  prettiest  at- 
tentions. The  Duchess  of  Devonshire  sends 
him  an  engraving  by  way  of  souvenir,  or 
asks  anxiously  about  his  gout ;  and  Madame 
de  Stael  writes,  "  I  request  you  to  speak 
of  me  to  M.  Fabre,  who  inspired  me  with  a 
great  desire  to  be  made  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  him."  Indeed,  the  society  at  the 
Casa  Alfieri  was  never  so  brilliant  as  when, 
to  modern  apprehension,  it  had  become  un- 
worthy of  its  name.  The  most  eminent  of 
the  Italian  nobility  were  its  Jiabitues ;  and  all 
travellers  who  had  any  claim  to  the  distinc- 
tion hastened  to  inscribe  their  names  on  her 
visiting  list.  Several  have  recorded  their 
impressions  of  her.  Lamartine,  speaking 
of  her  in  1810,  says  that  nothing  at  this 
period  recalled  either  the  queen  of  an  em- 
pire or  the  queen  of  hearts  : — 

"  She  was  a  little  woman  whose  figure 
had  lost  all  lightness  and  all  elegance.  The 
features  of  her  face,  too  rounded  and  too 
obtuse,  also  preserved  no  pure  lines  of  ideal 
beauty.  But  her  eyes  had  a  light,  her  fair 
hair  a  tint,  her  mouth  an  attraction,  ail  her 
physiognomy  an  intelligence  and  a  grace  of 
expression  which  made  you  rcmembsr,  if 
they  no  longer  made  you  admire.  Her  soft 
manner  of  speaking,  her  easy  manner,  her 
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them  ;  without  doubt  the  mass  still  slumbers 


reassuring  familiarity,  raised  at  once  those 
who  approached  her  to  her  level.  You  did 
not  know  whether  she  descended  to  yours  or 
elevated  you  to  hers,  there  was  so  much  na- 
ture in  her  bearing." 

In  Paul  Louis  Courier's  "  Works  "  ig  a 
note  of  a  Conversation  chez  la  Comtesse  D'- 
Albany  in  1812.  The  subject  is  the  relative 
superiority  of  the  warrior  and  the  artist ;  the 
interlocutors  being  the  Countess,  Fabre,  and 
Courier.  The  controversy  is  supported  with 
great  spirit,  but  internal  evidence  justifies  a 


suspicion  that  much  of  the  conversation  is    sufficiently  established  by  the  flattering  per 


imaginary.  Still  it  proves  the  estimate 
formed  by  the  reporter  of  their  respective 
powers.  In  this  year,  1812,  began  her  ac- 
quaintance with  Ugo  Foscolo,  which  soon 
ripened  into  warm  friendship,  and  would 
have  formed  a  conspicuous  epoch  in  her  bi- 
ography had  it  not  been  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  the  more  glorious  memory  of  Alfieri. 
It  was  notwithstanding  more  to  her  lasting 
honor  in  one  respect.  The  highly  beneficial 
influence  which  she  exercised,  for  the  second 
time,  over  an  eccentric  genius,  was  acquired 
without  any  unbecoming  sacrifice  on  her 
part,  and  the  tone  and  tendency  of  her  cor- 
respondence with  him  may  be  cited  in  con- 
firmation of  Byron's  axiom — 

"  No  friend  like  to  a  woman  man  discovers, 
So  that  they  have  not  been,  nor  may  be, 
lovers." 

No  feminine  weakness  obliging  her  to  hu- 
mor his  self-love,  her  advice  is  uniformly 
sound  : — 

"  You  are  too  much  occupied  with  what  is 
said,  and  with  what  is  written  in  the  journals. 
If  you  make  good  books,  no  one  will  make 
them  bad.  Have  not  people  taken  it  into 
their  heads  to  write  against  Racine,  who 
cannot  be  dethroned  ?  He  is  more  solidly 
established  than  the  kings  of  the  earth." 

All  who  knew  hor  are  agreed  that  her  con- 
versational powers  were  of  the  highest  order  ; 
and  her  admirers  claim  for  her  the  credit  of 
having  done  more  than  any  woman  of  her 
time  to  centralize  and  generalize  the  art 
and  literature  of  the  most  enlightened  na- 
tions, and  confer  a  cosmopolitan  character 
on  European  thought.  It  was  to  the  change 
operated  in  great  measure  through  her  in 


and  lives  from  day  to  day,  society  lacks  in- 
terest, but  there  is,  notwithstanding,  a  per- 
ceptible progress  in  men's  minds  ;  this 
mingling  of  nations,  this  reciprocal  sympathy 
with  which  they  mutually  watch  each  other, 
will  end  by  introducing  amongst  all  what  is 
good,  by  destroying  in  all  what  is  bad,  so  far 
at  least  as  enlightenment  can  triumph  in  the 
long  run  over  petty  passions  and  petty  in- 
terests." 

The  importance  attached  to  her  salon  is 


secution  it  entailed  upon  her.  In  May,  1809, 
she  received  an  imperial  order  to  repair  to 
Paris  without  delay.  She  came  accompanied 
by  Fabre,  and  at  her  first  audience  with  the 
Emperor  was  thus  addressed :  "  I  know 
your  influence  over  the  society  of  Florence. 
I  know  also  that  you  employ  it  in  a  sense 
adverse  to  my  policy ;  you  are  an  obstacle 
to  my  projects  of  fusion  between  the  Tuscans 
and  the  French.  T^nis  is  why  I  have  sum- 
moned you  to  Paris,  where  you  will  have  full 
leisure  to  satisfy  your  taste  for  the  fine  arts." 
She  was  not  allowed  to  return  to  Florence 
till  November,  1810. 

She  died  there  on  the  29th  January,  1824. 
By  her  will,  after  leaving,  as  remembrances, 
some  object  or  other  to  each  of  her  relatives 
and  principal  friends, — a  service  of  china  to 
one,  a  cameo  to  a  second,  a  portrait  to  a  third, 
and  so  on, — she  constitutes  Fabre  her  uni- 
versal legatee,  as  fully  and  completely  as 
she  had  been  constituted  .  the  universal 
legatee  of  Alfieri.  The  result  was  that  all 
the  books,  manuscripts,  statues,  paintings, 
medals,  curiosities,  and  rarities  of  all  sorts, 
that  had  been  collected  by  Charles  Edward 
and  Alfieri,  became  the  property  of  the 
French  painter.  After  raising  a  monument 
to  the  Countess,  he  resolved  to  return  to  his 
native  country,  and  after  presenting  the 
poet's  manuscripts  to  the  city  of  Florence, 
he  obtained  leave  from  the  Grand  Duke  to 
carry  off  the  rest  of  his  treasures,  the  whole 
of  which  he  subsequently  made  over  to  his 
native  city  of  Montpellier.  The  muni- 
cipality caused  a  building  to  be  constructed 
for  their  reception,  and  that  of  the  donor, 
who  resided  in  it  till  his  death  in  1837.  He 
strumcntality  that  Sismondi  alludes  when  !  is  described  as  cold,  discreet,  disdainful,  tor- 
writing  to  her  from  Geneva  shortly  before  !  mented  by  the  gout,  angry  at  the  revolution 
h?r  death:  "Your  Florentines  are  begin- '  of  July,  and  though  always  respectful 
niiig  to  return  the  visits  we  formerly  paid    towards  the  Countess,  avoiding  all  mention 
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of  her  name.  Such  was  the  foundation  of 
the  Musee  Fahre,  from  which  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  materials  for  M.  de  Reumont's 
work  and  M.  Saint  Rene  Taillandier's  arti- 
cles have  been  derived. 

We  are  not  aware  that  we  can  add  any  re- 
flection that  will  not  spontaneously  occur  to 
the  majority  of  readers.  The  Countess's 
life,  with  all  its  crosses  and  alternations  of 
fortune,  is  deficient  in  romantic  interest,  as 
well  as  in  moral  weight ;  for  her  character  was 
essentially  prosaic  ;  she  preferred  the  real  to 
the  ideal ;  and  we  nowhere  find  that  she 
sacrificed  for  a  passion,  or  a  sentiment,  any 
one  solid  comfort  or  advantage  that  she 
could  command  or  retain.     If  she  had  been 
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endowed  with  much  fancy  or  imagination, 
delicacy  or  sensibility,  the  notion  (carried 
out  by  her  last  will)  of  making  the  French 
painter  the  personal  representative  of  the 
royal  husband  and  the  poet-lover,  would 
have  been  rejected  with  a  shudder  if  sug- 
gested to  her.  Yet  she  had  as  much  heart 
and  soul  as  many  women  who  have  filled  a 
larger  space  in  history.  She  was  the  con- 
necting link  of  half  a  century  of  celebrities. 
She  inspired  Alfieri ;  she  controlled  Foscolo  ; 
she  thwarted  Napoleon;  she  gave  Italian 
thought  a  standing-point ;  she  strengthened 
it  by  a  rich  infusion  of  foreign  elements,  and 
she  mingled  minds  on  an  admitted  footing  of 
equality  with  the  very  first  spirits  of  her  day. 


Arjomj  Point;  or,  the  Groans  of  "Gentility.''  By 
the  Rev.  James  Pycroft,  B.A,,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  author  of  "  Twenty  Years  in 
the  Church,"  "Elkcrton  Rectory*"  etc.,  etc. 
In  two  volumes.  London  :  L.  Booth,  307, 
Regent  Street,  W. 

Here  is  a  good  book,  inculcating  an  excel- 
lent moral ;  but,  as  a  novel,  completely  spoiled 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  told.     Tiie  author 
discharges  the  functions  of  a  "  chorus  "  in  al- 
most every  scene.     His  actors  cannot  play  with- 
out his  making  a  bow  to  tlie  audience,  and  mor- 
alizing upon  what  they  think,  do,  or  say.     We 
have  liim  as  well  as  them  upon  tlie  stage  the  mo- 
ment the  curtain  draws  up.     Tiiis  mode  of  nar- 
ration imparts  an  air  of  improbability  to  the 
wliole,  and  the  reader  at  last  becomes  weary  of 
tlic  eternal  sermonizing  to  which  he  is  obliged 
to  listen.     Few  writers  possess  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Thackeray,  and  can  render  their  presence  wel- 
come in  the  midst  of  their  own  story.     Few  can, 
like  Mr.   Thackeray,  assume  the  character  of 
"Mr.  Pendennis,"  in  the  talc  of  "Philip,"  and 
mingle  as  one  of  the  "  dramatis  personce. "  in  the 
creations  of  their  fancy,  and  infuse  an  additional 
zest  into  the  progress  of  the  narrative  by  their 
own  wit  and  Avisdom.     This  is  a  faculty  pos- 
sessed hy  very  few,  and  certainly  not  by  Mr. 
Pycrofr,  avIio,  in  other  works,  has  proved  him- 
self to  be  a  clever  writer ;  but,  we  regret  to  say, 
in  "Agony  Point"  has  shown  that  he  is  incapa- 
•  ble  of  constructing  a  novel  that  Avill  amuse  as 
much  as  it  is  calculated  to  improve  the  reader. 
Tiie  modern  novel  should  not  resemble  an  an- 
cient mystery-pla}',  in  which  it  was  necessary 
that  some  one  should  take  upon  himself  the  per- 
sonation of  a  "Diabolus."     An  author  should 
stand  apart  from  the  stage,  and  not  have  the 
same  praise  bestowed  upon  him  that  Ben  Jon- 


son  puts  into  the  mouth  of  an  antiquated  crone 
v.'lien  declaring  that  the  imp-player  was 

"  As  fine  a  gentleman  of  his  inches  as  ever  I 
saw  trusted  to  the  stage,  or  anywhere  else,  and 
loved  the  Commonwealth  as  well  as  e'er  a  pa- 
triot of  'em  all ;  he  would  carry  away  the  vice 
on  his  back  quick  to  hell,  in  every  play  where 
he  comes  ;  and  reform  abuses." — London  Review. 


A  Guide  to  the  Healthiest  and  Most  Beautiful 
Watering -Places  in  the  British  Islands;  in- 
cluding all  the  Information  generally  wanted 
by  those  seeking  a  Temporary  or  Permanent 
Change  of  Abode.  Second  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  Illustrated  with  maps  and  en- 
gravings. Edinburgh :  Adam  and  Charles 
Black. 

In  this  volume  v/ill  be  found  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  no  less  than  sixty-three  watering-places 
in  England,  sixteen  in  Wales,  eighteen  in  Scot- 
land, and  fourteen  in  Ireland.  Amongst  those 
included  as  in  England  are  to  be  reckoned  the 
Channel  Islands.  Of  each  there  is  to  be  found 
a  statement  as  to  its  "natural  beauties,  climate, 
temperature,  and  prevailing  winds,"  the  com- 
piler justly  remarking  that  "it  is  now  well 
known  how  much  comfort,  animal  spirits,  and 
health  depend  upon  these  things."  InAnma- 
tion  is  also  supplied  as  to  the  accommodation  in 
each  place  for  bathing,  of  its  mineral  waters  (if 
any),  its  newspapers,  places  of  worship,  markets 
and  fairs,  population,  conveyances,  telegraph 
stations,  and  hotels.  If  persons  have  not  made 
up  their  mind  as  to  where  they  may  liope  to 
spend  their  holidays  most  agreeably  and  advan- 
tageously for  themselves,  here  is  a  book  upon 
which  they  may  rely,  as  convejing  to  them 
complete  information. — London  Review. 
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From  The  Examiner,  6  July. 
M.  DU  CHAILLU  AKD  HIS  DETRACTORS. 

M.  Du  Chaillu's  book — which  we  noticed 
when  it  first  came  out — has  been  a  great  suc- 
cess. It  has  distanced  Livingstone's,  and  left 
the  heavy  tomes  of  poor  Dr.  Barth  "no- 
where," unless  on  the  shelves  of  his  luckless 
publisher.  Mr.  Murray — an  excellent  judge 
and  a  liberal  one — has  printed  ten  thousand 
copies  of  it,  and  sold  nearly  the  whole  num- 
ber. This  has  been  by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory to  some  parties  of  whose  own  productions 
no  bookseller  in  his  senses  would  print  as 
many  copies  as  Mr.  Mudie  distributes  of  M. 
Du  Chaillu's  work  in  a  single  day.  And  so  a 
very  pretty  controversy  between  philosophers 
and  fault-finders  has  been  got  up,  very  dam- 
aging to  the  latter,  but  very  valuable  to 
M.  Du  Chaillu  in  the  way  of  advertisement. 

We  must  give  our  readers  a  brief  account 
of  this  controversy,  unusual  among  naturalists 
and  travellers.  M.  Du  Chaillu  in  his  preface 
tells  us  that  in  the  numerous  collection  of 
beasts  and  birds  which  he  has  brought  from 
equatorial  Africa,  twenty  of  the  first,  and  sixty 
of  the  last  are  new.  He  does  not  state  this 
on  his  own  sole  authority,  for  he  does  not  pre- 
tend to  have  made  natural  history  a  special 
study,  but  on  that  of  the  most  eminent  pro- 
fessors of  the  science  ^  in  America,  who  had 
carefully  examined  his  specimens.  Up  starts 
Dr.  John  Edward  Gray,  keeper  of  the  depart- 
ment of  natural  history  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, a  very  eminent  zoological  sceptic,  and 
having  made  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
twenty  quadrupeds,  but  no  examination  at  all 
of  the  sixty  birds,  he  peremptorily  decrees 
that  M.  Du  Chaillu  has  made  no  addition 
whatever  to  our  stock  of  zooloo;ical  knowledge. 
His  new  species,  according  to  the  learned 
doctor,  are  but  sub-species  or  mere  varieties 
of  known  species.  This  comes  badly  from  the 
learned  oentleman,  himself  the  greatest  li  vino- 
manufacturer  of  new  species, — one  who  would 
split  a  hair  to  make  them.  In  wild  nature, 
tlie  doctor  should  remember  that  sub-species 
and  varieties  are  the  mere  creations  of  natu- 
ralists, for  the  creatures  that  come  under  these 
distinctions  are  as  permanent  and  distinct  as 
the  most  clearly  marked  species,  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  not 
been  just  as  primordial  creatures  as  admitted 
species. 

From  denying  to  M.  Du  Chaillu  all  merit 
as  a  zoological  discoverer,  Dr.  John  Edward 


Gray  jumps  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
author  of  the  popular  book  Is  but  a  travelling 
figment,  a  mere  geographical  Chatterton. 
He  never  travelled  into  the  interior  of  Africa 
at  all ;  — ^he  bought  his  specimens  on  the  coast, 
and  his  book  is  but  a  romance,  although  to 
the  conviction  of  all  who  have  themselves 
travelled  in  corresponding  regions,  M.  Du 
Chaillu's  narrative  contains  internal  evidence 
of  truthfulness  and  consistency  beyond  the 
power  of  invention. 

The  evidences  of  falsification  produced  by 
Dr.  Gray  are  small  and  to  the  last  degree  in- 
conclusive. M.  Du  Chaillu's  specimens,  ac- 
cording to  him,  are  too  well  preserved  to  have 
been  cured  in  the  jungle,  and  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  cured  on  the  coast,  the  lo- 
cality of  civilization,  although  there  be  none 
such.  We  have  seen  the  specimens,  and 
deem  them  to  be  still  in  such  a  state,  that 
even  a  cannibal  Fan  with  the  help  of  a  little 
arsenic,  might  have  prepared  them.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Gray  the  wounds  of  the  gorillas 
are  all  from  behind,  and  if  as  bold  as  they 
are  alleged  by  M.  Du  Chaillu,  they  ought, 
like  those  of  Roman  soldiers,  to  be  in  front. 
AVith  the  exception  of  the  old  males,  the  great 
probability  is  that  the  majority  of  the 
wounds  were  from  behind,  but  we  really  are 
at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  learned  gen- 
tleman was  able  to  distinguish  in  a  dry  and 
wrinkled  skin  between  entrance  and  exit  in  a 
gun-shot  wound. 

Dr.  John  Edward  Gray  is  an  eminent 
naturalist,  and  may  talk  as  authoritatively  as 
he  pleases  of  the  dry  specimens  in  his  own 
keeping,  or  of  the  caged  prisoners  of  the 
Regent's  park,  but  seeing  that  he  has  never 
visited  a  tropical  or  equatorial  country,  we 
deem  him  in  modesty  bound  to  refrain  from 
dogmatism  in  treating  of  the  habits  and  man- 
ners  of  their  denizens. 

Among  the  opponents  of  M.  Du  Chaillu 
is  a  travelled  naturalist  of  reputation,  Mr. 
Charles  Waterton.  We  fancy  we  have  some 
recollection  of  a  gentleman  of  that  name  who 
was  alleged  to  have  once  ridden  his  own 
tame  alligator  across  an  American  river.  He 
is  now,  if  he  be  the  same,  sceptical.  Thus, 
he  disputes  the  authenticity  of  M.  Du  Chaillu's 
account  of  the  courage  of  the  gorilla.  The 
Avhole  family  of  cats,  from  pussy  up  to  a  lion, 
says  Mr.  Waterton,  strike  their  prey  with  the 
fore-paw,  and  the  whole  family  of  dogs,  from 
a  Blenheim  spaniel  to  a  wolf,  attack  their 
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be  impossible  to  a  pig.  But  it  appears  plainly 
enough  from  the  context  that  the  leaps  of 
M.  Du  Chaillu's  African  hog  were  from  an 
acclivity,  and  such  as  in  this  country  a  fox 
pursued  by  hounds  and  hounds  in  pursuit 
of  a  fox  are  not  unfrequently  seen  to  take. 
By  the  way,  this  pig  of  the  leaps,  with  a 
white  face,  is  the  same  that  the  naturalist  of 
the  British  Museum  claims  as,  if  not  iden- 
tical with,  a  specimen  in  his  own  keeping 
with  a  black  face,  at  best  but  a  mere  variety 
of  it,  and  thus  he  makes  "  white  "  black  " 
and  black  white  to  suit  his  own  desperate 
purpose ! 

From  the  same  class  of  critics  we  find  it 
objected  that  a  trap  for  catching  gazelles 
should  be  represented  as  a  mile  long.  M. 
Du  Chaillu  describes  in  some  detail  the  kind 
of  contrivances  resorted  to  by  the  negroes  to 
ensnare  the  leopard,  and  in  which  the  gazelle 
is  sometimes  caught,  and  he  adds  :  "  I  after- 
wards saw  such  traps  for  the  smaller  beasts 
quite  a  mile  long,  with  various  openings, 
all  turning  inwards,  and  admitting  but  not 
emitting  the  bewildored  prey."  M.  Du 
Chaillu  may  be  wrong  in  calling  such  con- 
trivances a  trap,  but  if  he  be,  he  errs  with 
those  who  give  the  same  name  to  the  huge 
system  of  snares  by  which  the  Indian  ele- 
phant is  captured,  for  as  "  elephant  traps," 
and  by  no  other  name,  are  they  known  to 
the  English.  The  party  who  made  this  ob- 
jection, it  is  certain,  never  could  have  seen 
any  thing  of  the  kind  bigger  than  a  mouse- 
trap. 

The  next  and  the  last  objection  to  M.  Du 
Chaillu's  narrative  which  we  need  notice  is 
not  only  a  very  minute  but  a  very  dishonest 
one.     This  represents  him  as  recommending 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  arsenic  as  an  excel- 
lent febrifuge.     A  negro  in  the  service  of 
M.  Du  Chaillu  stole  what  the  author  esti- 
mated at  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  arsenic, 
which  he  threw  into  some  goat's-flesh  soup. 
M.  Du  Chaillu  partook  of  the  soup  and  was 
instantly  dead-sick,  and  justly  ascribes  his 
escape  from  death  to  the  over-dose,  which, 
acting  as  an  emetic,  freed  him  at  once  from 
the  greater  quantity  of  the  poison.     It  took 
M.  Du  Chaillu  is  one  respecting  a  leap  of,  M.  Du  Chaillu  three  weeks  to  recover  from 
twenty-four  feet  and  another  of  thirty,  which  j  this  attempt  to  poison  him,  and  he  very  idly 
he  states  were  performed  by  a  certain  species  !  in  our  opinion  attributes  his  recovery  to  the 
of  wild  boar.     Because  these  distances  are  j  effects  of  the  arsenic  as  a  febrifuge,  whereas 
the  utmost  that  a  horse  can  jump  horizon-  i  it  is  plain  enough  that  he  recovered,  not 
tally,  it  is  sagely  concluded  that  they  must  i  tlirough  the  arsenic,  but  in  spite  of  it.     It 


prey,  not  with  their  fore-feet,  but  with  their 
mouths.  From  this  he  concludes  that  the 
gorilla,  being  only  an  ape,  ought  not  to  con- 
duct itself  like  a  cat  or  a  dog, — ought  neither 
to  paw  nor  bite.  It  so  happens,  however,  that 
all  monkeys  do  both  the  one  and  the  other ; 
and  the  gorilla,  having  fore-hands  of  enormous 
strength  and  hind-ones  of  comparative  weak- 
ness, with  teeth  approaching  to  carnivorous, 
if  he  fight  at  all,  is  quite  sure  to  obey  the  in- 
stincts of  the  family  to  which  he  belongs,  that 
is,  both  paw  and  bite.  Mr.  Waterton  repeats 
what  we  all  know,  that  the  family  of  apes  are 
naturally  timorous.  So  is  the  wild  elephant, 
the  wild  boar,  the  wild  bull,  but  the  solitary 
elephant,  the  solitary  boar,  and  the  solitary 
bull  are  sometimes  very  formidable  animals, 
and  so,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be  the  soli- 
tary male  gorilla.  With  all  his  tropical 
experience,  Mr.  Waterton  is  clearly  out  of 
court. 

Some  anonymous  critics  have  made  a  few 
objections  on  which  we  intend  to  ofi'er  such 
comments  as  they  are  worth.     Out  of  the 
seventy-four  illustrations  of  M.  Du  Chaillu's 
book,  three  or  four  are  taken  from  the  works 
of  M.  G.  St.  Hilaire  without  acknowledg- 
ment by  the  engraver  in  copying,  although 
the  author's  obligations  to  that  writer  are 
amply  made  in  the  text.     There  are  some 
anachronisms  in   the  book  greedily  seized 
upon  as  if  they  were  substantial  evidence  of 
falsification.     The  work,  we  understand,  was 
compiled  in  America  from  a  vast  mass  of 
notes.     In  doing  so,  M.  Du  Chaillu — who 
speaks  English  fluently,  although  his  native 
language   is  French — judiciously  employed 
a  friend  familiar  with  the  language  of  the 
people  whom  he  was  to  address,  to  assist 
him.     This  was  exactly  what  any  man  of 
sense  and  modesty  would  have  done  under 
the  circumstances.     The  greatest  linguist  of 
our  age,  Sir  William  Jones,  did  so  when  he 
wrote  French,  and   acknowledged   that  he 
had  done  it.     The  wonder  to  us  is  not  that 
there  are  a  few,  but  so  few  misprints  in  a 
work  compiled  in  haste  and  approaching  to 
five  hundred  pages. 

Among  the  exaggerations  charged  against 


gray's  elegy. 


is  equally  plain  that  the  inventor  of  such  a 
spiteful  misrepresentation  as  this  attempts 
to  poison  reputation  with  a  venomous  dose 
that  carries  its  own  cure. 

For  our  own  parts,  we  confess  that  we 
prefer  to  the  opinions  of  any  of  the  known 
or  nameless  naturalists  who  have  attacked 
M.  Du  Chaillu,  those  of  such  men  as  Pro- 
fessors Owen  and  Huxley,  and  from  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  the  former  of  these 
.philosophers  we  see  no  reason  for  withhold- 
ing our  most  cordial  assent :  "  Whether  one 
judges  of  Du  Chaillu  by  personal  inter- 
course, by  his  material  evidence,  by  what 
he  appears  to  have  seen  of  the  living  habits 
of  the  animals  he  describes — testing  those 
accounts  by  what  we  know  of  their  structure, 
— or  by  the  incidents  and  style  of  the  nar- 
rative, he  impresses  one  with  the  conviction 
that  he  is  a  truthful  and  spirited  man  of 
honor  and  a  gentleman.  This  collection  is 
the  most  interesting  illustration  of  the  lower 
creation  that  has  ever  reached  Europe,  and 
has  added  considerably  and  in  very  impor- 
tant respects  to  our  knowledge." 


From  The  Press. 
We  fear  M.  Du  Chaillu  has  been  too  long 
among  the  gorillas.  The  Ethnographical 
Society  makes  it  a  business  to  "  survey  man- 
kind from  China  to  Peru,"  and  has  doubt- 
less become  tolerant  of  many  strange  cus- 
toms. But  even  this  cosmopolitan  assembly 
of  savans  was  shocked  out  of  its  propriety 
on  Tuesday  by  the  extraordinary  mode  in 
which  the  great  gorilla-hunter  maintained 
the  originality  of  his  book  and  the  truth  of 
his  statements.  Mr.  Malone's  inter,pella- 
tions  were  very  offensive,  and  we  believe  ut- 
terly unwarranted  by  the  facts  of  the  case  : 
there  is  something  supremely  ridiculous,  too, 
in  so  great  a  strife  being  occasioned  by  a 
difference  as  to  whether  or  not  M.  Du  Chaillu 
ever  saw  a  harp  made  from  the  fibres  of  tree- 
roots.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  M.  Du 
Chaillu's  excited  rejoinder,  that  "  there  are 
many  persons  who  dare  to  vilify  an  author 
who  are  afraid  of  pistols  !  "  Still  more,  what 
are  we  to  think  when  we  read  that  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  after  he  had  time  to 
cool,  "  M.  Du  Chaillu  stepped  over  the 
benches  and  chairs  to  where  Mr.  Malone 
was  standing,  and  after  touching  him  on  the 
shoulder,   shook  his  fist  in  his  face,  asked 
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him  how  he  dared  to  speak  of  him  in  the 
manner  he  had  done,  and  spat  in  his  face  ! " 
And  as  Mr.  Malone,  in  great  astonishment, 
said  he  must  appeal  to  the  Chairman  for  pro- 
tection, the  infuriated  hunter  of  gorillas 
shouted  after  him,  "Coward!  coward!" — 
as  if  he  thought  a  literary  quarrel  in  a  learned 
society  ought  to  be  settled  directly  by  a  little 
pistol-shooting  in  a  side-room.  We  regret 
that  so  distinguished  a  traveller  and  author 
should  so  disgracefully  forget  himself,  and 
suggest  to  an  English  public  whether  the 
gasconading  spirit  of  his  Gallic  blood  has 
not  been  intensified  and  degraded  by  his 
naturalization  in  the  land  of  the  bowie-knife 
and  his  sojourn  in  the  country  of  the  gorilla. 
But  perhaps  we  are  too  severe.  Spitting  is 
an  American  institution :  Yankees  may  be 
seen  on  the  deck  of  their  steamers  amusing 
themselves  by  spitting  "  abstractedly  "  at 
the  locks  of  their  own  portmanteaus.  It  is 
also,  as  Mr.  Petherick  tells  us,  an  African 
mode  of  greeting — spitting  in  the  hand  be- 
ing the  positive  degree  of  deferential  wel- 
come, and  spitting  in  the  face  the  superla- 
tive. But  we  don't  relish  these  foreign 
manners  ;  and,  if  M.  Du  Chaillu  does  not 
wish  to  appear  in  the  police  courts,  he  had 
better  abandon  them,  whether  they  be 
French,  African,  or  American. 


GRAY'S  ELEGY. 

(Written  in  the  Rooms  of  tlie  Geographical  Society, 

in  the  presence  of  Du  Chaillu's  Collections.) 

Westminster   Clock  proclaims  the  close  of 
day  ; 

The  Secretary's  gone  to  get  his  tea ; 
The  visitors  drop,  one  by  one,  away, 

And  leave  the  place  to  silence  and  to  me. 

What  specimens  are  these  that  meet  my  sight — 
What's  this  collection  the  apartment  holds? 

These    rude    cartoons,   where  passing    human 
height, 
The  huge  Gorilla  his  long  arm  unfolds  ? 

Upon  these  walls  thus  vauntingly  displayed. 
Why  should  those  ill-stuffed  skins  their  places 
keep? 

Shall  shallow  Chaillu  our  domain  invade. 
And  into  fame  as  a  discoverer  leap  1 

Shall  these  Gorilla  tales  that  move  my  scorn, 
On  Murray's  page  by  thousands  thus  be  read  ? 

And  Zoologic  bays  by  him  be  worn 

Tliat  ought,  by  rights,  to  grace  another  head  ? 

For  him  no  cash  shall  new  editions  earn, 
Decked  with  engravings  cribbed  from  St.  Hi- 
laire : 

No  more  shall  London  Lion-hunters  burn 
With  this  Munchausen  their  repasts  to  share. 
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His  borrowed  plumes  I'll  make  this  jackdaw 
yield, 

Against  his  credit  deal  a  sturdy  stroke — 
Drive  liis  o'erdone  Gorilla  from  the  field, 

PufF  out  his  puffs,  and  end  his  tale  in  smoke. 

What  though  an  Owen  set  store  by  his  toil, 
His  credit  though  a  Murchison  assure  ? 

His  specimens  I'll  view  with  scoiniful  smile, 
Pronounce  them   known, — nor  only  known, 
but  poor. 

Cannibal  Fans  in  public  faith  I'll  lower, 

Wlio  can  believe  in  Ghouls  that  rob  the  grave  ? 

I'll  make  him  prove  where  he  spent  every  hour — 
Nor  yet  believe  him  —  though  the  proof  he 
gave. 

I'll  make  a  mountain  of  each  molehill  fault. 
And  o'er  it  scientific  outcry  raise  : 

Visit  his  slips  with  merciless  assault, 
And  damn  his  merits  with  the  faintest  praise. 

Believe  who  will  Gorillas  beat  their  bust. 

Till   three    miles   oft"  you   hear  the   pent-up 
breath  : 
That  Tschie'go-mbouves  in  leaf-shelters  thrust 
Their  heads  (by  Wolff"  drawn,  not  from  life, 
but  death). 

I  can't  deny  that  the  Gorilla's  made 
Too  like  a  man  complacence  to  inspire; 

Although,  his  cerebellum  brain-o'erlaid. 

Than    highest    Ape,  makes    lowest    Nigger 
higher. 

But  the  Gorilla  has  been  known  this  age 
By  specimens  on  each  Museum  roll : 

Men  have  kept  young  Gorillas  in  a  cage, 
And  found  them  docile  creatures  on  the  whole. 

Full  many  a  Tschiego-mbouve  here  has  been 
(Though  doomed  Chimpanzee's  common  name 
to  bear), 

And  Kooloo-Kambas  here  in  members  seen, 
Have  made  the  Zoologic  Gardens  stare. 

With  Nyare,  that  for  bush-cow  confest 
Tame  as  an  Alderney  or  Ayrshire  stood  : 

Potamochcerus  alhifrons,  at  rest 
In  Regent's  Park,  with  tusks  untaint  of  blood. 

Int'rest  of  reading  thousands  to  command 
From  fields  of  fact  to  fancy's  realm  to  rise. 

To  rank  as  wonders  of  an  unknown  land, 
And  blaze  transfigured  in  Du  Chaillu's  eyes. 

Their  lot  forbade, — nor  circumscribed  alone 
Thffir  reputation,  but  their  limbs  confined  : 

[n  Regent's  Park  as  common  creatures  known, 
And  seen  by  all,  to  pay  a  bob  inclined. 

Across  Du  Chaillu's  equatorial  life. 

Poor  brutes,  they  have  not  had  the  luck  to 
stray. 
But  pent  in  cages  led  a  dreary  life 

Where  Sunday  loungers  flirt  the  hours  away. 


REMEMBER. 

For  me,  who  up  to  all  things,  live  or  dead, 
Against  Du  Chaillu  my  objections  state  ; 

Should  you  inquire — tow'rds  the  Museum  led— 
Wherefore  my  indignation  is  so  great. 

Haply  some  kind  zoologist  may  say, 

"Oft  have  we  known  Old*  Gray  his  angry 
horn 
Level  at  aught  that  came  across  his  way. 

When  roused  to  sudden  spite,  or  spleen,  or 
scorn. 

"  Running  a  muck  at  all  within  his  reach, 
The  victims  of  his  wrath  he'd  to.ss  sky-high  ; 

And  take  uncommon  liberties  of  speecli, 
For  which  he  would  be  sorry  by  and  by. 

"Large  was  his  knowledge,  and  his  soul  sin- 
cere, 

But  he  had  faults  of  temper  to  amend  ; 
His  logic,  often,  the  reverse  of  clear, 

His  language,  often,  likely  to  oft"end. 

"  No  further  seek  the  quarrel  to  disclose. 

Which  'gainst  Du  Chaillu  bade  him  raise  his 

rods. 

In  fight  when  Ov/en,  Gray,  and  Huxley  close, 

'Twixt  right  or  wrong  who  shall  declare  the 

odds  '?  "  — Punch. 


REMEMBER! 

We  go, — but  we  leave  in  our  places, 
All,  all  the  familiar  old  faces  ; 
And  it  seems,  as  we  hear  the  drums  beating. 
That  their  echoes  are  ever  repeating, 

"Remember!" 

We  leave  them  in  all  their  desertion, 
To  hard  and  unwonted  exertion, 
With  no  husband  or  father  beside  them  ; — 
Let  not  any  evil  betide  them. 

"  Remember  I " 

We  leave  them  to  you  who  have  mothers, 
Wives,  sisters — and  oh  !  perhaps  others. 
Dearer,  far  dearer  than  life  is, 
And  now,  when  our  sorrow  and  strife  is, 

"Remember  !  " 

Perhaps  they  need  bread,  perliaps  raiment ; 
Then  give,  and  trust  God  for  repayment ; 
Your  charity's  scope  is  but  narrow. 
When  God  guardeth  even  the  sparrow, 

"  Remember  !  " 

Perhaps  they  are  wailing  in  sorrow ; 
Your  turn  may  perchance  come  to-morrow ; 
Then  quiet  their  tears  and  their  trembUng 
By  gently  and  kindly  dissembling  ! 

"  Remember  !  " 

Perhaps  they  are  weary  of  waiting, 
Through  long  hours  with  all  their  sad  freighting; 
Go  !  lift  up  their  hearts,  and  with  cheering, 
Kind  words,  raise  them  out  of  their  fearing  ! 

"Remember!" 
— Vanity  Fair. 
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From  Chambers's  Journal. 
THE  MARRIED  BACHELOR. 

Bright  Bellingham — ^by  the  by,  he  was 
no  relation  to  the  man  who  shot  Perceval — 
had  a  capital  business  when  steel  engravings 
were  respectably  paid  for,  and  an  annual  was 
thought  the  most  indispensable  part  of  the 
Christmas  cheer  in  genteel  houses.  His 
plates  were  the  glory  of  the  New  Yearns 
Garland,  the  Christmas  Bose,  and  half  a 
score  whose  names  I  have  forgotten.  He 
was  the  chosen  artist  of  fashionable  Maga- 
zines, Court  Albums,  and  Caskets  of  Beauty, 
which  then  abounded.  Bright's  income  was 
consequently  large,  but  unfortunately  his 
outlay  was  larger.  Mrs.  Bellingham  was  no 
manager ;  moreover,  she  liked  style  and  fash- 
ion ;  and  Bright's  wedded  happiness  had  been 
rather  amply  crowned  with  nine  daughtens, 
to  be  finished,  dressed,  brought  out,  and  got 
off,  if  possible.  They  lived  in  Bryanston 
Square,  gave  splendid  parties,  went  to 
Ramsgate  every  summer,  and  to  Brighton 
every  winter  ;  went  up  the  Rhine,  and  down 
the  Mediterranean ;  always  hired  a  carriage 
for  the  season,  and  kept  Bright  bare  and 
busy.  In  spite  of  his  returns  from  the  Gar- 
lands and  the  Caskets,  Bright's  Christmas 
bills  were  not  always  paid  when  the  next 
came  in ;  but  the  honest  man  did  his  best 
to  make  ends  meet.  He  worked  hard,  and 
staved  off  creditors,  took  in  pupils,  of  whom 
I  was  one ;  whereby  I  got  acquainted  with 
the  family. 

Bright  was  a  small,  genteel  man,  quietly 
vain  of  himself  and  all  that  was  his,  the 
easiest  flattered  soul  I  ever  knew,  and  gener- 
ally good-humored  when  accounts  were  not 
troublesome.  Mrs.  Bright  was  a  large, 
showy  woman,  made  for  the  exhibition  of 
dress  and  millinery.  Nobody  could  set  off 
gowns  and  bonnets  to  better  advantage ;  and 
she  Hved  in  the  persuasion  that  getting  the 
ncT^est  fashions,  and  bringing  out  her  girls, 
comprehended  the  whole  duty  of  woman. 
There  were  five  of  the  Misses  Bellingham 
out  when  I  had  the  honor  of  their  acquaint- 
ance. They  were  all  pretty,  and  regularly 
varied  as  to  fair  and  dark,  the  one  always 
coming  next  to  the  other.  Of  course,  they 
all  played  and  sang,  dressed  and  danced, 
thoroughly  understood  the  wheedling  of  papa 
when  any  thing  new  was  wanted ;  and  every 
one  expected  to  captivate  a  lord.  There  was 
some  controversy  regarding  the  charms  of 


the  Misses  Bellingham  in  our  studio;  one 
voted  for  Florence,  another  for  Charlotte, 
and  a  third  for  Clara,  as  the  queen  of  beauty 
among  her  sisters.  My  convictions  were  in 
favor  of  the  youngest.  Miss  Julia  Jane — a 
curious  combination  of  names,  formed,  I  be- 
lieve, by  her  father's  anxiety  to  name  one 
daughter — she  was  hoped  to  be  the  last — 
after  a  kind  old  aunt  who  had  brought  him 
up,  and  by  Mrs.  Bright's  determination  to 
have  no  vulgar  names  in  her  family.  It  was 
said  she  had  taken  strong  measures  to  have 
the  Jane  dropped ;  but  Bright  remained  faith- 
ful to  his  aunt's  memory,  and  the  young  lady 
latterly  preferred  her  vulgar  name,  because 
somebody — I  charitably  believe  it  was  my 
cousin  Hawkins — put  it  in  her  head  that  she 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  portraits 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  If  so,  the  luckless  lady 
who  lost  her  head  by  coming  too  near  the 
crown,  must  have  been  lovely  as  well  as 
learned,  for  Miss  Julia  Jane,  when  I  first 
saw  her,  early  in  her  seventeenth  year,  was 
as  pretty  a  brunette  as  could  be  found  ia 
London ;  and  though  the  smallest  of  the 
brought-out  sisters,  she  was  a  good  deal  the 
liveliest,  and  the  cleverest,  too,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  us  young  men.  I  believe  the  four 
seniors  snubbed  her  in  a  gentle,  sisterly  way ; 
Miss  Julia  Jane  didn't  mind  that.  In  the 
persuasion  of  her  likeness  to  the  ten  days' 
queen,  she  took  to  studying  Greek — I  can't 
say  with  what  success — contemned  novels, 
read  only  the  old  poets,  pronounced  dancing 
frivolous,  and  when  she  could  recollect  her 
great  character,  looked  uncommonly  grave 
and  sober. 

Hawkins  always  insisted  that  a  figure 
prefixed  to  a  story  in  the  Casket  called  the 
Queen's  Revenge,  and  considered  one  of  the 
highest  efforts  of  Bright's  genius,  had  been 
designed  from  her.  We  all  thought  Haw- 
kins had  authority  in  such  matters  ;  he  was 
Bright's  most  promising  pupil ;  and  the  little 
man,  when  he  was  in  good-humor,  used  to 
prophecy  a  future  of  plates  and  vignettes  for 
him  sufficient  to  stir  up  our  envy.  Haw- 
kins had  personal  advantages  also  :  he  was 
the  handsomest  and  most  dashing  young  fel- 
low among  us  ;  it  was  our  standing  wonder 
where  he  got  the  money  to  dress  so  well,  for 
Hawkins  was  an  artist's  son.  His  father 
had  left  him  nothing  but  a  mother  and  two 
sisters  to  do  the  best  he  could  for ;  a  couple 
of  uncles  in  the  city,  who  had  never  got  on 
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in  business ;  and  a  rising  reputation  cut 
down  by  the  scythe  of  death.  Mr.  Belling- 
ham  received,  according  to  advertisement, 
only  a  limited  number  of  pupils.  What  the 
limits  were,  I  never  knew;  but  his  terms 
■were  high,  and  Bright  was  so  particular 
about  antecedents  and  connections,  that 
some  people  thought  he  had  an  eye  to 
chances  for  his  girls.  Our  number  consisted 
of  cousin  Henry  Hawkins,  the  promising 
artist ;  myself,  who  have  since  taken  to  busi- 
ness, and  turned  out  a  respectable  city-man  ; 
young  Serle,  who  was  engraving  mad  then 
— he  had  been  studying  for  the  bar  before, 
and  afterwards  became  an  M.D. ;  and  lastly, 
Carl  Werner,  the  German,  from  whom  no- 
body expected  any  thing  but  awkwardness. 
Werner's  family  had  come  from  Hamburg, 
and  settled  in  London  about  the  time  when 
the  French  occupation  did  such  ill  service 
to  their  city.  They  were  all  merchants  in 
the  Baltic  trade ;  but  Carl,  like  a  true  Ger- 
man, found  out  that  the  counting-house  did 
not  agree  with  his  inner  life,  and  took  to 
engraving  out  of  his  moral  consciousnes. 
It  was  Mr.  Bellingham's  decided  opinion 
that  Werner  never  would  be  an  artist.  He 
paid  the  fees,  however,  went  out  and  came 
in  as  quietly  as  the  cat,  worked  away  in  a 
corner  of  the  studio,  from  hour  to  hour,  with- 
out looking  up,  while  we  three  talked  non- 
sense, discussed  our  acquaintances,  or  tried 
the  boxing-gloves  in  the  absence  of  our  mas- 
ter. Being  young  men  of  genteel  connec- 
tions, and  more  or  less  eligibility,  we  had 
the  honor  of  assisting  at  most  of  Mrs. 
Bright's  parties.  Even  Werner  was  admitted 
to  the  select  circle.  She  had  made  it  out 
that  his  father  had  a  paying  business,  and 
Carl  was  the  only  son  ;  but  in  our  designs 
on  the  hearts  of  the  Misses  Bellingham,  none 
of  us  stood  in  dread  of  Werner.  He  was 
tall,  loose  hung,  large-featured,  gaunt,  and 
stooping.  For  upsetting  things,  stepping  on 
ladies'  dresses,  breaking  glass  or  china,  and 
putting  the  wrong  w-ord  in  the  wrong  place, 
I  never  knew  his  equal.  Not  that  Werner 
was  intentionally  rough  or  careless  ;  the 
damage  he  did  troubled  him  more  than  any- 
body else  ;  but  by  nature  he  w^as  awkward 
in  hand  and  foot,  looks  and  tongue,  and,  to 
crown  his  charms,  he  had  a  slow,  drawling 
manner  of  speaking,  and  a  slight  deficiency 
in  the  organ  of  hearing.  The  girls  called 
him  poor  Werner.     Mr.  Bellingham  said  he 


would  never  get  beyond  wood-cuts  ;  but  Mrs. 
Bright,  especially  after  she  had  made  out 
about  his  father,  maintained  that  Carl  Wer- 
ner was  a  sensible  young  man  ;  and  I  think 
she  had  designs  upon  him  for  the  eldest 
daughter.  Miss  Florence,  who  had  been  out 
seven  years,  and  had  three  broken-off  en- 
gagements. Strange  to  say,  notwithstand- 
ing his  awkwardness,  and  our  common  belief 
that  Werner  was  a  nobody,  Carl  Werner  was 
sensible.  In  all  matters  that  required  more 
than  common  judgment,  in  all  difficult  cases, 
scrapes,  and  misunderstandings,  whenever 
judicious  advice  was  wanted,  and  ways  could 
not  be  seen  clear,  even  the  promising  Haw- 
kins consulted  Carl  without  restraint  and 
without  reserve  ;  for,  besides  being  the  best- 
natured  fellow  in  the  world,  he  had  such 
sound  honor  and  honesty,  that  no  interest 
could  prevent  him  from  speaking  exactly  as 
he  thought,  and  no  bond  was  requisite  to  bind 
him  to  secrecy. 

I  learned  to  value  him  for  those  qualities 
after  he  made  up  a  quarrel,  which  threatened 
to  be  serious,  between  Cousin  Hawkins  and 
me.  If  the  truth  must  be  told,  it  originated 
in  a  picnic  at  Hornsey  AVood,  and  a  flower 
that  fell  out  of  Miss  Julia  Jane's  bonnet. 
Well,  most  men  play  the  fool  in  like  fashion 
some  time  in  their  lives.  I  had  been  think- 
ing myself  an  ill-used  man,  and  also  of 
avenging  my  wrongs  by  shooting  Henry ; 
but  having  taken  the  precaution  to  consult 
Werner — I  don't  remember  his  arguments, 
for  it  is  five-and-twenty  years  ago — he  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  me  that  my  cousin  was 
not  to  blame  ;  that  girls  would  change  their 
minds ;  that  perhaps  I  had  mistaken  my 
position,  and  that  it  was  beneath  a  man  to 
quarrel  about  picnics  and  falling  flowers.  I 
suppose  it  was  the  service  rendered  on  that 
occasion  which  made  Hawkins  apply  to 
AYerner  in  his  perplexity  some  two  months 
after.  Lady  Jane,  as  we  called  her,  would  not 
accept  a  ring  or  make  an  engagement  with- 
out papa's  consent,  and  Henry's  prospects 
were  not  of  the  most  brilliant  order.  Be- 
sides, Mr.  Bellingham  professed  an  objection 
to  parting  with  his  girls,  except  m  due  rota- 
tion, and  beginning  with  the  fifth  daughter 
scarcely  accorded  with  that  family  statute. 
But  AVerner  was  known  to  have  influence 
with  Mrs.  Bright.  There  was  no  difficulty 
j  in  asking  his  counsel,  for  he  had  no  rival 
!  vanities  :  indeed,  the  honest  fellow  had  never 
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been  known  to  make  the  smallest  advances 
to  womankind  but  once,  when  he  was  found 
reciting  part  of  a  German  play  to  Lady  Jane 
in  a  corner  of  the  back  drawing-room,  and 
caught  the  lively  giii  laughing  at  him  in  the 
opposite  mirror.  There  was  great  fun  among 
us  concerning  that  recitation.  Werner 
joined  in  it  after  his  own  wind-dried  fashion, 
remarking,  that  from  the  glance  he  got  of 
himself  in  the  glass,  it  was  no  wonder  Lady 
Jane  laughed ;  but  the  passage  was  fine,  if 
she  had  only  understood  German.  Lady 
Jane  got  severely  scolded  by  Miss  Florence 
for  the  impropriety,  but  it  was  all  over  and 
forgotten  before  Hawkin's  business  came  on. 
What  advice  Werner  gave  him,  I  cannot  tell, 
nor  what  persuasions  he  brought  to  bear  on 
the  old  people :  but  my  cousin  emerged  from 
the  back  parlor  one  morning  looking  as  if 
he  had  won  some  hard-fought  field.  It  was 
afterwards  observed  that  Miss  Julia  Jane 
wore  a  ring  on  the  appointed  finger ;  that 
her  four  seniors  were  out  of  humor  for  some 
time,  and  Mrs.  Bright  told  everybody  how 
ridiculous  it  was  that  that  child  should  be 
engaged.  They  were  to  wait  three  years  till 
Hawkins  had  a  position  ;  but  before  half  the 
time,  they  got  tired,  as  anybody  would,  of 
being  always  invited,  and  set  together,  quiz- 
zed, remarked  upon,  and  made  jealous,  with 
the  other  amenities  of  engaged  life.  The 
Bellinghams  were  tired,  too,  and  as  Haw- 
kins had  made  his  debut  in  the  engraving 
w^orld  by  illustrating  Lord  Petworth's  "  Ode 
to  Spring  "  in  the  Literary  Diamond  —  the 
plate  consisted  of  a  tree,  a  magpie,  and  two 
bunches  of  duckweed,  but  Bright  said  there 
was  execution  in  it,  and  his  prospects  were 
begun  —  the  young  people  were  allowed  to 
go  to  church  and  be  made  fast  with  the  usual 
formalities. 

I  have  always  remarked,  that  when  a  set 
once  gets  broken  by  the  migration  or  settle- 
ment of  any  of  its  members,  the  rest  soon 
scatter  away,  and  so  it  proved  with  the  Bel- 
linghams and  their  studio.  A  few  years 
brought  many  changes  to  that  select  circle. 
Serle  found  out  that  the  medical  profession 
was  the  field  for  his  talents ;  I  discovered,  with 
the  help  of  a  mercantile  uncle,  that  business 
would  pay  me  better  than  engraving ;  Wer- 
ner finished  his  apprenticeship,  and  com- 
menced his  profession  with  all  sorts  of  good 
wishes  from  his  master,  who,  however,  did 
not  expect  him,  more  than   ourselves,  ever  { 
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to  finish  a  plate  respectably.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  day  of  Annuals  was  waning; 
Bright's  plates  were  not  paid  for  as  they  had 
been  ;  and  as  family  expenditure  could  not 
be  diminished,  the  little  man's  difficulties  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree,  that  relations, 
friends,  and  pupils  found  it  necessary  to  keep 
at  a  safe  distance  from  him  and  his.  I  be- 
lieve there  were  eventually  writs  and  execu- 
tions issued ;  but  he  escaped  from  them  and 
his  fair  family  by  slipping  quietly  down  the 
valley  of  the  shadow,  where  bailiffs  cannot 
follow,  after  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  about 
the  time  that  Amulets,  Gems,  and  Caskets 
were  selling  for  Christmas.  Their  relatives, 
and  everybody  within  their  reach,  had  ter- 
rible work  settling  Mrs.  Bright  and  her  girls. 
They  opened  a  seminary  for  young  ladies, 
but  it  wouldn't  do ;  they  went  out  as  gov- 
ernesses, and  never  kept  a  situation  longer 
than  the  first  quarter.  I  can't  recollect  all 
the  varieties  of  lady's  business  in  which  they 
did  not  succeed,  but  five  out  of  the  eight  got 
off  by  desperate  exertions.  I  understand 
three  of  them  were  considered  low  matches, 
and  not  spoken  of  by  the  remaining  trio — 
by  the  by.  Miss  Florence  was  one  of  them — 
when  they  and  their  mamma  were  finally  es- 
tablished, to  the  great  relief  of  their  friends, 
in  a  small  boarding-house  at  Broadstairs. 

Before  that  happy  arrangement  was  con- 
cluded, Serle  had  taken  the  degree  of  M.D. 
at  the  London  University,  married  an  alder- 
man's niece,  and  bought  a  practice  in  Fins- 
bury  ;  I  had  entered  into  partnership  with 
Clarke  and  Sons,  and  induced  the  eldest  of 
Clarke's  daughters  to  become  Mrs.  John 
Robinson ;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawkins  were 
getting  deep  into  the  cares  of  the  world,  as 
represented  by  an  uncertain  income  and  an 
increasing  family.  Theirs  was  the  most  de- 
cided love-match  of  the  three,  and  I  believe 
they  got  on  as  well  as  most  married  people. 
It  was  true,  Mrs.  Bright  heard  and  rehearsed 
some  complaints  of  Harry's  staying  too  late 
at  the  Social  Bantams,  and  Hawkins'  mother 
and  sisters  thought  he  might  have  got  a 
better  manager.  The  days  of  Lady  Jane- 
ship  were  over  with  her ;  the  time  of  white 
gloves  and  attitudes  was  gone  by  with  him. 
The  promising  young  man  of  our  studio  never 
attained  to  his  master's  place  in  the  esteem 
of  print-publishers — his  plates  brought  in 
little — Julia  Jane  was  not  the  best  of  house- 
keepers—there were  five  children  in  as  many 
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years — the  pair  were  getting  careworn — 
and  we,  together  with  all  their  friends,  won- 
dered how  long  their  heads  would  be  kept 
above  water.  Sometimes  I  thought  it  served 
Lady  Jane  right  for  her  behavior  at  the  pic- 
nic ;  sometimes  I  pitied  the  poor  little  wo- 
man for  having  married  the  poverty-struck 
artist  instead  of  his  well-doing  cousin.  Mrs. 
John  Robinson  knew  nothing  of  that ;  but 
it  was  a  mighty  puzzle  to  her  how  christen- 
ing robes,  birthday  frocks,  and  similar  con- 
tingencies could  be  got  out  of  Hawkins' 
earnings,  till  one  evening — I  believe  it  was 
over  gin  and  water — he  let  out  to  me  that 
Julia  Jane  had  an  income.  "  We  don't 
know  exactly  how  it  conies,"  said  Hawkins. 
"  Cuttleman  and  Co.  pay  her  twenty-five 
pounds  every  quarter-day,  and  say  they  are 
bound  in  honor  to  tell  nothing  about  it ;  but 
old  Bright  had  a  brother  who  disgraced  the 
family  by  going  to  sea — before  the  mast, 
you  understand — and  never  turned  up  since. 
That  man  had  a  great  liking  for  Julia  Jane 
in  her  infancy,  and  she  believes  the  money 
comes  from  him ;  but  we  think  it  better  not 
to  talk  of  it?  people  might  make  miscon- 
structions ;  and  by  all  accounts,  Uncle  Bob, 
as  she  calls  him,  would  be  no  help  to  a  fam- 
ily's gentility."  I  promised  strict  secrecy ; 
and  except  what  Mrs.  John  did  to  circulate 
it  among  her  private  friends,  the  story  of 
Cuttleman  and  Co.'s  transaction  was  known 
only  to  us  four  who  had  got  acquainted  in 
Bright  Bellingham's  studio,  and  kept  up  the 
old  friendship  in  spite  of  our  far  diverging 
ways. 

I  think  Carl  Werner  kept  the  secret  best ; 
perhaps  because  he  was  the  only  bachelor 
amongst  us.  Poor  Bright's  prophecy,  which 
had  so  signally  failed  concerning  his  son-in- 
law,  proved  equally  wide  of  the  mark  with 
regard  to  him.  From  the  time  he  com- 
menced business  on  his  own  account,  Carl 
worked  away  at  the  engraving  silently  and 
steadily,  as  he  used  to  do,  in  the  corner  of 
the  studio,  made  no  acquaintances,  looked 
after  no  young  ladies;  and  if  he  had  any 
amusement  except  perpetual  smoking,  an 
occasional  trip  to  the  theatre  when  there 
was  a  strong  tragedy  on,  and  a  row  up  or 
down  the  Thames  with  a  wherryman  whose 
grandfather  had  come  from  Germany,  no 
mortal  could  guess  what  it  was.  He  worked, 
however,  and  maintained  himself  without  a 
farthing  from  his  family.     The  old  gentle- 


man in  the  Baltic  trade  had  not  exactly  cast 
him  off  for  taking  to  plates,  but  he  left  Carl 
to  work  out  his  own  purpose  with  great 
philosophy,  and  sent  to  Hamburg  for  a 
nephew  to  fill  the  place  destined  for  his  son 
in  the  concern,  and  probably  in  his  will  also. 
Carl  worked  on,  and  in  process  of  time  it 
was  discovered  that  the  pupil  whose  ne  plus 
ultra  was  to  be  wood-cuts,  could  do  line- 
engraving  in  firstrate  style,  could  give  the 
best  paintings  to  steel  and  paper,  could  form 
designs  of  his  own  which  rejoiced  the  hearts 
of  all  who  dealt  in  illustrated  books.  Carl's 
reputation  rose,  and  so  did  his  returns ;  but 
his  mode  of  life  never  varied ;  he  lived  in 
two  second-floor  rooms  in  Craven  Street, 
Strand,  because  the  landlady  understood 
him,  and  didn't  object  to  smoke;  he  wore 
the  same  loosely-put-on-clothes,  always 
rusty,  and  never  made  in  the  fashion;  he 
came  sometimes  to  see  Serle,  sometimes  to 
see  me,  and  occasionally  asked  us  to  his 
rooms,  where  things  were  wonderfully  snug, 
notwithstanding  undisturbed  dust,  and  an 
atmosphere  compounded  of  it  and  tobacco. 
From  Hawkins  he  kept  something  like  dis- 
tance— y{Q  thought  for  fear  of  the  profes- 
sional patronage  which  might  be  wanted ; 
for  Carl  was  prudent,  and  understood  how 
to  save  money.  We  knew  he  was  laying 
up  in  some  bank,  but  never  could  get  the 
sum  or  purpose  of  his  savings  out  of  him : 
only  once,  when  he  had  been  working  some 
years,  Carl  gave  us  to  understand  that  the 
amount  was  considerable,  that  he  had  made 
his  will,  and  constituted  Serle  and  myself 
executors. 

It  was  not  twelve  months  after  that  dis- 
closure, at  which  we  had  both  laughed  and 
wondered,  when  Werner  was  in  the  midst  of 
a  plate  which  was  to  fix  his  fame  forever 
among  the  print- publishers,  that  he  went 
down  to  Sheerness  with  his  friend  the 
wherryman  one  rough  March  day ;  and  now 
it  happened  not  even  the  newspapers  could 
tell  exactly,  but  the  boat  was  upset  in  a 
squall  somewhere  off  the  Medway.  The 
wherryman  and  two  other  passengers  wero 
picked  up  by  a  cutter's  boat,  but  Carl  was 
never  seen  till  some  days  after,  when  a 
bargeman  found  his  body  floating  out  to  sea. 
His  fother  and  family  took  charge  of  all  that 
concerned  the  funeral.  I  believe  there  was 
some  grief  among  them  in  a  quiet  German 
way  ;  but  Serle  and  I,  being  executors,  had 
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•his  ■will  solemnly  read  by  a  lawyer  from 
Doctors'  Commons,  and  found  that,  exclu- 
sive of  a  mourning-ring  to  each  of  us,  and  a 
trifling  legacy  to  his  landlady  for  understand- 
ing him  and  the  smoke,  the  whole  of  his 
savings,  amounting  to  three  thousand 
pounds,  which  had  been  gathered  out  of  his 
plates  and  designs  through  hard-working 
years,  and  lodged  with  Cuttleman  and  Co., 
were  bequeathed  to  Mrs.  Henry  Hawkins, 
formerly  called  Miss  Julia  Jane  Bellingham, 
in  testimony  of  the  friendship  and  respect 
entertained  for  her  by  her  father's  pupil. 
The  testament  concluded  with  a  strict  in- 
junction to  us  to  keep  his  drawings,  but  de- 
stroy all  the  written  papers  we  should  find, 
without  allowing  them  to  be  seen  by  any 
eyes  but  our  own.  The  drawings,  as  might 
be  expected,  were  well  worth  preserving,  for 
Carl  was  a  born  artist,  and  I  have  some  of 
them  yet ;  but  the  written  papers  consisted 
entirely  of  letters  in  his  own  hand,  and  in 
German  ;  bundle  after  bundle  methodically 
sealed  with  his  crest ;  and  all  addressed  to 
Madame  Carl  von  Werner  at  half-a-dozen 
different  streets  and  numbers,  where  we 
knew  my  cousin  -Hawkins  had  encamped  ; 
the  latest  being  directed  to  his  present  resi- 
dence, Filmore  Terrace,  Kensington.  As 
executors,  we  had  a  right  to  look  into  that 
mystery,  and  we  did  it.  Letter  after  letter 
was  opened  and  read  by  us  both.  There 
was  between  Serle  and  me  a  smattering  of 
German,  so  we  understood  enough  to  see 
that  they  were  all  addressed  to  his  beloved 
wife,  Julia  Jane,  who  was  separated  from  him 


by  what  he  called  the  malice  of  Fate  ;  but 
they  were  to  meet  again  at  some  indefinite 
time  and  place ;  and  more  loving,  true- 
hearted  letters  I  never  saw. 

"  You  see  he  never  sent  one  of  them,  and 
she  would  not  understand  a  syllable  of  them 
if  he  had.  What  a  strange  mode  of  build- 
ing his  castle  in  the  air,"  said  Serle.  "  I 
always  did  think  that  German  play  wasn't  re- 
cited in  the  corner  for  nothing." 

"  Was  he  insane,  Serle  ?  "  said  L 

"  Perhaps  he  was  on  that  point,  but  Carl's 
insanity  was  not  of  a  common  kind.  We 
had  better  burn  these  letters,  and  say  noth- 
ing about  them." 

The  letters  were  burned  before  we  left  the 
room,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawkins  never 
knew  any  thing  except  that  she-  had  been 
left  three  thousand  pounds  by  Carl  Werner's 
will.  Hawkins  ever  after  spoke  of  him  as  a 
noble  fellow  ;  but  his  poor  little  wife,  who 
had  lived  and  borne  up  so  well  through 
their  days  of  difficulty,  sickened  and  died  in 
the  following  autumn  ;  and  Henry,  after  do- 
ing the  inconsolable  for  thirteen  months, 
married  advantageously  into  the  family  of  a 
successful  engraver,  who  had  thought  Carl  a 
rival.  He  has  since  became  in  a  manner 
successful  himself ;  but  the  whole  Belling- 
ham lineage  daily  denounce  him  for  not  hav- 
ing shared  Lady  Jane's  three  thousand  with 
them  ;  and  Serle  and  I,  when  we  happen  to 
be  alone  together — which  family-men  cannot 
often  be — sometimes  talk  of  those  strange 
letters,  and  our  poor  friend  the  married 
bachelor. 


Eloquence  Old  in  Bottle. — There  is  an 
experiment  mentioned  by  Walchiiis,  who  thinks 
it  possible  so  to  contrive  a  trunk  or  hollow 
pipe,  that  it  shall  preserve  the  voice  entirely 
lor  certain  hours  or  days,  so  that  a  man  may 
send  his  words  to  a  friend  instead  of  his  writ- 
ins;.  There  being  always  a  certain  space  of  in- 
termission, for  the  passa.iije  of  the  voice,  betwixt 
its  going  into  these  cavities,  and  its  coming 
out,  he  conceives  that  if  both  ends  were  sea- 
sonably stopped,  wiiilst  the  sound  was  in  the 
midst,  it  would  continue  there  till  it  had  some 
vent.  Iluic  tubo  verba  nostra  insusurremus,  et  cum 
probe  munitur  tabellario  committamus,  etc.     When 
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the  friend  to  whom  it  is  sent  shall  receive  and 
open  it,  the  words  shall  come  out  distinctly,  and 
in  the  same  order  wherein  they  were  spoken. 
From  such  a  contrivance  as  this  (saith  the  same 
author)  did  Albertus  Magnus  make  his  image, 
and  Friar  Bacon  his  brazen  head,  to  utter  certain 
words.  Which  conceit  (if  it  have  any  trutli) 
may  serve  somewhat  to  extenuate  the  j;ross  ab- 
surdity of  that  Popish  relic,  concerning  Joseph''!^ 
[Hah]  or  the  noise  that  he  made  (as  other  car- 
penters use)  in  fetching  of  a  blow  ;  wiiich  is  said 
to  be  preserved  yet  in  a  jjlass  amongst  other 
ancient  relics. — Bishop  Wilkins'  Secret  and  Swi/i 
Messenger. 
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From  Tlie  Atlienseum. 
ON  POLYGAMY  IN  HEATHEN  CONVERTS. 
A  Letter  to  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterhury,  upon  the  Question  of  the 
Proper  Treatment  of  Cases  of  Polygamy, 
as  found  already  existing  in  Converts  from 
Heathenism.  From  the  Right  Rev.  J.  W. 
Colenso,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal.  (Pieter- 
maritzburg,  Davis.) 

THiiT  a  bishop  of  the  English  Church  can, 
under  any  circumstances,  tolerate  polygamy 
will  appear  to  many  persons  rather  startling. 
But  the  Right  Rev,  J.  W.  Colenso,  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  and  Bishop  of  Natal,  not  only 
tolerates  polygamy,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, but  defends  it  on  the  ground  of  re- 
ligion and  humanity. 

A  well-known  story  represents  the  circum- 
stances with  which  Dr.  Colenso  has  to  deal. 
An  African  chief  is  converted  by  missionary 
zeal  to  Christianity.  But  there  is  a  difficulty. 
The  proselyte  has  two  wives.  The  Christian 
teacher  tells  him  he  must  put  one  of  them 
away,  for  the  new  law  does  not  permit  a  man 
to  have  more  than  one  wdfe.  The  chief  is 
sorely  perplexed.  It  is  no  easy  thing  to  dis- 
turb domestic  institutions,  and  the  poor  con- 
vert goes  away  to  his  home  rather  dark  in 
the  countenance.  But  a  light  fell  suddenly 
upon  him  5  and  when  next  he  met  the  mis- 
sionary his  eyes  were  wild  with  joy.  ''Me 
bery  good  Christian  now,"  he  shouted  ;  "  me 
only  one  wibe." — "  Ah,  very  well,"  says  the 
missionary,  "  and  what  have  you  done  with 
the  other  ?  " — "  Oder,"  says  the  gleeful  sav- 
age, "  me  ate  her  up — nice  !  " 

This  story,  which  may  not  be  true  in  fact, 
must  be  allowed  to  be  true  in  spirit.  How, 
except  by  eating  them,  is  an  African  or  Fij- 
ian convert  to  get  rid  of  his  superfluous 
wives  and  concubines  ?  The  difficulty  has 
been  felt  by  men  wiser  than  those  Fijian 
chiefs,  with  whose  family  affairs  our  corre- 
spondent. Dr.  Seemann,  has  recently  made 
us  so  well  acquainted.  The  Grand  Turk  has 
had  recourse  to  the  Bosphorus,  the  king  of 
Spain  to  the  religious  houses.  A  superfluous 
sultana  might  be  sewed  in  a  sack,  and  a  dis- 
carded seiiora  made  a  lady  abbess.  But 
the  Fijian  or  the  Kaffir  is  denied  the  more 
exalted  conveniences  or  consolations  of  civ- 
ilized life.  A  Kaffir  wife  does  not  like  to 
go  back  to  her  father's  kraal.  Every  mis- 
sionary into  heathen  countries  find  this  dif- 
ficulty in  his  way.  He  goes  into  a  commu- 
nity which  is  socially  established,  in  which 


,  the  females  are  in  excess  of  the  males,  and 
I  in  which  the  chiefs  and  elders  have  many 
\  wives.  He  speaks  to  these  persons  of  gos- 
pel truth  and  the  beauties  of  a  pure  faith. 
They  ask  what  they  will  have  to  do  on  be- 
coming Christians.  To  put  away  their  wives 
— all  except  one  wife — is  the  first  condition 
insisted  on  by  the  Church  of  England  from 
all  its  converts.  This  is  the  language  held 
to  the  Cherokee,  the  Dahoman,  the  Polyne- 
sian, the  Santal,  the  Maori;  and  the  almost 
universal  first  response  to  a  proposal  which 
:  appears  to  the  unbeliever  an  outrage  upon 
Nature  herself  is,  we  are  told,  a  refusal  to 
hear  any  more.  The  love  for  wife  and  child 
is  a  fixed  fact.  Veneration  for  an  abstract 
truth,  of  which  the  savage  mind  has  at  best 
only  a  dim  perception,  has  little  chance 
against  such  strong  realities,  and  the  heathen 
who  is  asked  by  a  missionary  to  break  up  his 
household,  put  away  his  wives,  and  separate 
mothers  from  their  children,  as  the  prelimi- 
nary of  Christian  baptism,  only  shakes  his 
shoulders  and  passes  on.  This,  we  are  as- 
sured, is  the  ascertained  fact ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  our  zeal  for  converting  the  savage 
polygamist,  it  is  wise  to  'look  ascertained 
facts  in  the  face. 

Bishop  Colenso  thinks  there  is  a  cure  for 

this  great  evil — a  means  of  removing  this 

great  obstacle   in   the  way    of  conversion. 

I  He  would  tolerate  polygamy ;  and  he  believes 

I  that  he  has  found  good  reason  in  the  Bible, 

I  in  history,  and  in  social  philosophy  for  a  tol- 

j  eration  which,  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  many 

.  persons  of  liberal  mind  will  condemn  as  ex- 

1  cessive.      He  says :  "  It    is   nearly    twenty 

i  years  since  the  subject  was  presented  forci- 

;  bly  to  my  mind  by  the  account,  which  I  re- 

:  ceived  from  a  Church  of  England  missionary, 

of  the  painful  way  in  which  he  himself  had 

j  been  obliged  to  enfore  the  rule  of  '  putting 

away   superfluous    wives   before    baptism ' 

among  the  North  American  Indians.     Since 

\  that  time  I  have  pondered  much  upon  the 

;  matter,  and  sought  information  upon  it  from 

;  various  quarters — from  the  Scriptures  and 

I  ancient  fathers  of  the  church,  from  the  writ- 

I  ings  of  modern  theologians,    and  the  expe- 

I  rience  of  missionaries,  and  especially,  of  late 

;  years,  from  natives  themselves,  in  daily  fa- 

I  miliar  intercourse  with  heathens  and  con- 

!  verts  from  heathenism.     And  the  conviction 

has   deepened   w';thin    me  more  and  more, 

,  that  the   common   practice  of  requiring   a 
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man,  who  may  have  more  than  one  wife  at 
the  time  of  his  conversion,  to  put  aw'ay  all 
but  one  before  he  can  be  received  to  Chris- 
tian baptism,  is  unwarranted  by  the  Scrip- 
tures, unsanctioned  by  apostolic  example 
or  authority,  condemned  by  common  reason 
and  sense  of  right,  and  altogether  unjustifi- 
able." In  fact.  Bishop  Colenso  considers 
polygamy  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
Christian  ethics  as  slavery.  Both  are  against 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  ;  neither  is  forbid- 
den by  the  law.  In  the  twenty  years  which 
the  bishop  has  given  to  the  consideration  of 
this  serious  and  important  subject,  he  has 
learned  to  understand  and  to  tolerate  many 
things  which  must  at  first  thought  have  been 
quite  alarming.  Those  who  have  not  gone 
through  his  experience,  or  made  themselves 
masters  of  his  authorities,  will  unquestion- 
ably demur  to  his  conclusions.  But  he  will 
not  be  driven  from  his  positions  by  the  mere 
cry  of  danger  to  morality,  danger  to  the 
household  affections,  and  the  like.  He  is 
prepared,  we  dare  say,  to  hear  it  said  that 
he  is  worse  than  Brigham  Young,  and  that 
his  proper  place  would  be  a  pulpit  in  the 
Mormon  Church.  Indeed,  we  should  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  in  the  minds  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  reasoners,  this  public  defence 
of  polygamy  on  the  part  of  an  English  bishop, 
exceptional  and  conditional  though  it  be, 
was  considered  to  have  an  unconscious  and 
yet  philosophical  relation  to  that  singular 
outbreak  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  towards 
the  practice  of  a  multiplicity  of  wives.  There 
are  others  who  will  probably  run  from  Bishop 
Colenso  into  a  much  larger  argument ;  con- 
necting this  defence  of  polygamy,  remotely, 
perhaps,  and  yet  intelligibly,  with  the  fact 
made  known  in  the  census  tables, —  and 
v/hich  lies  at  the  root  of  all  those  Belgravian 
laments  and  legends  about  pretty  horse- 
breakers,  of  which  the  newspapers  are  just 
now  so  full, — the  immense  excess  of  the 
female  population.  England  had  forty  years 
of  peace,  and  the  end  of  this  prosperity  is, 
that  we  have  half  a  million  more  females 
than  males.  Pretty  horsebreakers  and  Mor- 
mon emigrations  may  be  the  results  of  that 
obnoxious  fact.  But  no  amount  of  Belgra- 
vian lamentation  will  put  an  end  to  the  one, 
and  no  amount  of  preaching  seems  likely  to 
stop  the  other.  The  lamentation  is  not  con- 
fined to  Belgravia.  It  will  be  found,  by 
those  who  listen  for  it,  in  Bermondsey  and 


Paddington,  and  Whitechapel,  in  Manches- 
ter and  Leeds,  in  Glasgow  and  Norwich.  It 
is  the  surplus  half-million  that  laments,  and 
the  voices  of  complaint  rise  up  from  every 
class.  What  can  we  say  to  it  ?  Our  insti- 
tutions have  no  remedy  for  such  develop- 
ments. Our  habits  of  thoughts  have  scarce- 
ly any  tolerance  for  their  discussion.  What 
then  ?  We  see  the  results  in  those  stubborn 
facts  which  under  the  disguise  of  social  evils, 
pretty  horsebreakers,  and  Mormon  emi- 
grants, have  so  lately  offended  our  sense  of 
true  social  decorum.  Nature,  we  see,  wall 
always  accommodate  herself  to  actual  facts. 
A  twig  will  rend  a  rock,  and  a  weak  woman's 
yearning  will  rend  the  most  solid  institu- 
tion. Against  all  counsels,  all  proprieties, 
we  see  the  female  tide  set  in  tov»'ards  Great 
Salt  Lake.  Under  the  new  circumstances 
woman  makes  herself  a  new  law.  In  the 
newspapers  of  this  morning  accounts  appear 
of  a  Mormon  party  having  left  London  the 
other  day  for  Liverpool  and  Salt  Lake  City. 
Two  thirds  of  this  party  are  said  to  be  wo- 
men. It  is  impossible,  we  should  say,  to 
assert  that  this  tendency  of  British  women 
towards  the  domestic  institutions  of  Utah  is 
the  result  of  profligacy.  Ignorance  may  be 
the  cause  in  part.  But  there  are  some  who 
begin  to  see  in  it  the  probable  operation  of  a 
general  law.  Is  it  the  effect  of  a  surplus 
half-million?  Is  Nature  trying  in  this 
strange  manner  to  accommodate  herself  to 
facts  ? 

Our  bishop's  "  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  ot 
Canterbury,"  though  it  has  no  direct  relation 
to  these  topics,  will  inevitably,  and  against 
his  wish,  lend  a  new  interest  to  their  dis(;us- 
sion,  and  perhaps  borrow  from  the  discussion 
a  new  source  of  interest  for  the  problem  it 
more  particularly  strives  to  solve. 

In  the  letter  which  Bishop  Colenso  has  ad- 
dressed to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  "  On 
the  Proper  Treatment  of  Cases  of  Polygamy," 
he  has  thrown  his  conclusions  into  the  form  of 
twelve  general  propositions,  numbered  as 
follows :  — 

"  (i).  I  hold  that  polygamy  is  forbidden, 
indirectly  by  the  letter 'of  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment, and  directly  by  the  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity, as  not  being  in  accordance  with  the  mind 
of  the  Creator,  and  the  great  marriage  law 
which  he  laid  down  for  man  in  Paradise  ; 
and  that,  consequently,  it  cannot  be  allowed 
to  Christians  to  practise  it  in  any  form, — that 
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is,  either  first  to  enter  into  the  state  of  polyg- 
amy, or  to  increase  the  present  number  of 
their  wives,  (ii).  I  find,  however,  that,  un- 
der the  Old  Dispensation,  polygamy  was 
practised  by  eminently  pious  men,  who,  while 
continuing  in  that  state,  were  singularly 
blessed  of  the  Almighty,  without  a  single  word 
of  reproof,  or  intimation  of  God's  displeasure 
being  addressed  to  them  on  account  of  it. 
(iii).  From  this  circumstance,  and  the  addi- 
tional fiicts,  that  passages  occur  in  the  Mosaic 
Law,  expressly  recognizing  the  existence  of 
polygamy,  and  that  not  a  word  is  found  in 
the  law  or  the  prophets,  denouncing  or  in 
any  way  condemning  it,  I  am  led  to  conclude 
that,  though  not  in  accordance  with  the  mind 
and  will  of  the  Creator,  it  was  yet  suffered 
by  him  to  endure  for  a  season,  and  is  not  to 
be  regarded  by  us  as  being,  in  all  cases  and 
under  all  circumstances,  (that  is,  without  ref- 
erence to  the  knowlege  of  his  will,  pos- 
sessed by  the  persons  who  practise  it,)  sinful 
and  displeasing  in  his  sight.  (iv).  I  am 
confirmed  in  this  view  by  finding  that, 
whereas  the  Mosaic  Law  punished  adultery 
with  death,  no  punishment  of  any  kind  is  as- 
signed in  it  to  the  polygamist ;  and  polygamy 
is  only  noticed  in  the  law,  to  correct  certain 
evils  connected  with  it.  I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  polygamy  was  not  considered  to  be  adul- 
tery^ in  the  case  of  the  Jews.  (v).  Neither 
is  it  to  be  considered  adultery  among  the 
Kafiirs  and  Zulus,  who,  in  fact,  though  hea- 
thens and  polygamists,  distinctly  punish  and 
condemn  the  adulterer,  (vi).  From  the  exam- 
ples of  the  Old  Testament,  I  infer  that,  though 
marriage,  in  the  high  and  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  can  only  exist  between  one  Christian 
man  and  one  Christian  woman,  in  which  case 
it  sets  forth  the  mysterious  union  betwixt 
Christ  and  his  church,  yet  there  have  been 
marriages  of  another  kind,  permitted,  or  at 
least  '  winked  at,'  by  Almighty  God, '  in  the 
days  of  man's  ignorance,' — marriages  which 
were  lawful  and  binding,  though  not  made 
according  to  the  Great  Marriage  Law  of 
Paradise,  (vii).  I  believe  the  marriages  of 
the  Kafiirs  and  the  Zulus  to  be  precisely  of 
this  kind,  and  very  probably  derived  from  the 
days  of  Abraham  himself,  through  their  Arab 
descent,  (viii).  It  is  certain  that  such  mar- 
riages cannot  be  violently  broken,  without 
very  serious  wrong  and  injury  to  the  wives 
put  away  against  their  will,  and  to  their 
children,  (ix).  Hence,  in  dealing  with  the 
case  of  a  polygamist  convert  from  heathen- 
ism, we  have  to  choose  between  two  evils : 
either  we  must  allow  him  to  retain  his  wives 
and  children,  and  discharge  his  duties  to- 
wards them,  until  it  pleases  God  himself  in 
his  providence  to  interfere,  and  release  him 
from  his  obligations ;  or  we  must  compel  him 


to  commit  an  act  or  acts  of  cruel  hardship  and 
wrong  to  others,  and  dismiss  his  wives  and 
children,  perhaps,  to  rot  and  perish  in  the 
abominations  of  heathenism,  (x).  I  find  no 
direction  of  the  apostles,  and  no  authority  of 
the  ancient  church,  to  guide  me  in  this  diffi- 
culty, (xi).  But  I  find  a  case  somewhat 
similar  provided  for  by  St.  Paul,  who  strictly 
charges  a  Christian  to  marry  *  in  the  Lord,* 
yet  allows,  nay,  requires,  a  Christian  who  has 
married  a  heathen  before  baptism,  to  retain 
his  wife  unless  she  chooses  to  leave  him, — 
however  strange  and  unhallowed  such  a  con- 
nection may  seem  to  us,  however  likely  to  in- 
terfere with  his  own  progress,  and  to  corrupt 
the  morals  of  his  children, — and  a  Christian 
wife,  in  like  manner,  to  remain  with  her 
heathen  husband.  And  I  find  also  cases  of 
incestuous  marriages,  contracted  before  con- 
version, which  were  allowed  in  former  days, 
in  our  own  English  Church  to  continue  after 
the  reception  of  Christianity,  (xii).  Under 
these  circumstances/  and  considering  that 
polygamy  was  tolerated  by  the  Almighty  in 
the  case  of  so  many  good  men  of  old,  and  that, 
consequently,  it  is  not  sinful  and  wicked  in 
itself,  and  contrary  to  all  religion,  though  it 
is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  whereas 
acts  of  injustice  and  wrong  are  positively  sin- 
ful and  wicked,  and  contrary  to  religion  itself, 
as  well  as  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two,  and, 
indeed,  the  only  righteously  possible  course, 
to  allow  a  polygamist  convert,  whose  wives 
do  not  choose  to  leave  him,  to  retain  them, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  shall  take  no 
more,  exhorting  him  to  endeavor,  by  God's 
grace,  to  live  as  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Most 
High  among  them,  according  to  the  light 
vouchsafed  to  him,  and  like  the  polygamist 
Abraham  of  old,  "  to  command  them  and  his 
children  after  him,  to  do  justice  and  judg- 
ment, and  to  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord." 

On  the  first  point  we  suppose  there  will  be 
little  or  no  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Church. 
Indeed,  it  will  shock  most  people  to  find  that 
a  clergyman  should  think  it  necessary  to  de- 
clare his  conviction  that  a  Christian  cannot 
lawfully  marry  more  than  one  wife.  The  re- 
maining propositions  will,  we  think,  meet  with 
much  censure.  It  is  well,  however,  to  say 
that  Bishop  Colenso's  twenty  years  of  re- 
search have  produced  a  mass  of  learning  on 
the  subject,  and  an  appearance  of  authority 
in  favor  of  his  views,  not  to  be  easily  or  has- 
tily impugned. 

For  the  period  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  bishop  relies  very  much  on  the  case  of 
David : — 
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"  When  David  received  for  the  first  tii^ie  ; 
the  great  promise  of  the  Messiah,  he  too  was 
a  polygamist,  and  had  long  been  so.     For  two  j 
chapters  before  the  above  promise  is  recorded,  j 
we  are  told  that  '  David  took  him  more  wives  | 
and  concubines  out   of  Jerusalem ; '  and  two  j 
chapters  again  before  that,  we  have  given  the  i 
names  of  six  wives,  whom  he  had  married 
previously  to  these, — two  of  them  during  his 
sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  when  he  had  daily  ! 
close  communion  with    God,  and  wrote  so  | 
many  of  the  sweetest  of  the  songs  of  Zion. 
Again,  we  have,  at  least,  two  passao:es  in  the 
Mosaic  Law,  which  expressly  recognize  polyg- 
amy as  freely  permitted  among  the  people  of  j 
Israel.     Thus  we  read,  '  If  he  take  him  an- : 
other  wife,  her  food,  her  raiment,  and  her 
duty  of  marriage  shall  he  not  diminish  ; '  and  i 
'  If  a  man  have  two  wives,  one  beloved,  and  I 
another   hated,   and  they   have   borne  him ' 
children,  both  the  beloved  and  the  hated,  and  i 
if  the  first-born  son  be  hers  that  was  hated ;  i 
then  it  shall  be,  when  he  maketh  his  sons  to  \ 
inherit  that  which  he  hath,  that  he  may  not  \ 
make  the  son  of  the  beloved  first-born,  before 
the  son  of  the  hated,  whicli  is    indeed  the 
first-born.'      And  these   passages  occur  side  ! 
by  side  with  others  which  denounce  most  se-  '• 
verely  the  sin  of  adultery,  and  punish  it  with  i 
death."  j 

The  passage  of  Leviticus  xviii.  18,  "  Nei-  j 
ther  shalt  thou  take  a  wife  or  woman  to  her 
sister,  to  vex  her  during  her  lifetime," — has 
been  quoted  as  an  authoritative  prohibition  of 
polygamy.    Bishop  Colenso,  however,  quotes 
from  "  Patrick's  Commentaries  "  an  exposi- 
tion of  this  text  more  favorable  to  his  own  \ 
construction  of  it.    Patrick  says  of  the  desire  , 
to  receive  these  words  of  the  law  as  a  con- 
demnation of  polygamy,   "  There  are  such  | 
strong  reasons  against  it,  that  I  cannot  think  ; 
it  to  be  the  meaning.    For,  as  more  wives  I 
than  one  were  indulged  before  the  law,  so  j 
they  were  after.    And  Moses  himself  sup-  j 
poses  as  much  ;  which  plainly  intimates  an 
allowance  in  his  law  of  more  wives  than  one.  I 
And  so  we  find  expressly  their  kings  might 
have,  though  not  a  multitude.   And  their  best 
king,  who  read  God's  law  day  and  night, 
and  could  not  but  understand  it,  took  many 
wives  without  any  reproof.    Nay,  God  gave 
him  more  than  he  had  before,  by  delivering 
his  master's  wives  to  him.    And,  besides  all 
this,  Moses  speaking  all  along  in  the  chap- 
ter of  consanguinity,  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  he  does  so  here,  not  of  one  woman 
to  another,  but  of  one  sister  to  another,  there 
being  the  like  reason  to  understand  the  word 


*  sister  '  properly  in  this  place  *  a  woman  to 
her  sister,'  as  the  words  *  daughter '  and 
'  mother,'  where  he  forbids  a  man  to  take  '  a 
woman  and  her  daughter,'  or  *  a  woman  and 
her  mother.'  The  meaning,  therefore,  is, 
that  though  two  wives  at  a  time,  or  more, 
were  permitted  in  those  days,  no  man  should 
take  two  sisters,  as  Jacob  had  formerly  done 
—that  is,  two  sisters  at  one  and  the  same 
time — one  of  them  *  during  the  lifetime  '  of  ; 
the  other."  And  the  Bishop  of  Natal  adds 
to  this  reasoning  of  Bishop  Patrick  the  fact 
"  that  the  Mohammedan  law  copied,  no  doubt, 
from  the  Jewish,  forbids  a  man  to  *  take  to 
wife  two  sisters,  except  what  is  already  past, 
for  God  is  gracious  and  merciful." 

Coming  down  to  the  New  Dispensation, 
Bishop  Colenso  is  equally  unable  to  find  in 
the  teachings  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  any 
distinct  condemnation  of  the  system  of  po- 
lygamy. With  regard  to  the  teachings  of 
Christ,  he  says  : — 

"  The  Jews,  in  our  Lord's  time,  were  in 
theory,  at  least,  decided  polygamists,  though 
it  may  be  doubted  w^hether  many  of  them 
were  actually  living  with  more  wives  than 
one  at  the  same  time.  It  would  seem  that 
they  rather  practised  polygamy  by  the  more 
economical  way  of  divorce,  putting  away  one 
wife  easily,  without  cause,  in  order  to  marry 
another.  Justin  MartjT,  indeed,  speaks  of 
the  *  foolish  and  blind  teachers  of  his  people, 
who  even  until  now  allow  each  man  to  have  as 
many  as  four  or  five  wives  at  once ; '  and  again, 
he  writes  about  a  man's  *  taking  to  himself 
as  wives,  whom  he  would,  and  how  he  would, 
and  as  many  as  he  would,  such  as  men  of 
your  (the  Jewish)  nation  do,  who,  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  wherever  they  have  come 
or  are  sent,  take  to  themselves  women,  un- 
der the  name  of  matrimony.'  Maimonides 
also  (quoted  by  Jebb,  in  his  note  on  the 
above)  says :  *  It  is  lawful  for  a  man  to 
marry  any  number  of  wives,  even  a  hundred, 
whether  all  together,  or  one  after  another  ; 
nor  has  the  first-married  wife  any  power  of 
hindering  this,  provided  he  has  the  means  of 
supporting  them.'  It  is  certain,  then,  that 
the  practice  of  polygamy  was  recognized  as 
perfectly  right  and  lawful  by  those  to  whom 
our  Lord  addressed  his  discourses.  And 
yet,  if  it  was  very  common,  it  is  strange  that 
we  have  no  direct  reference  to  it  in  any  part 
of  the  New  Testament,  except  in  the  contro- 
verted passage,  of  which  I  Avill  speak  pres- 
ently. We  know  that  Herod  the  Great  had 
nine  wives  at  one  time.  And  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  among  the  richer  Jews  would 
be  found  some  who  lived  in  like   manner, 
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with  two  or  more  wives  at  once,  as  their  own  Nakht-Shawan,  I  made  myself  acquainted 
law  and  customs  permitted.  In  later  days,  with  the  history  of  Armenia,  by  perusing  the 
it  is  true,  polygamy  was  strictly  forbidden,  \  writings  of  Agatanghekos,  Khorinazi,  Ser- 


and  expressly  among  the  Jews,  by  the  laws 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  But  there  was  noth- 
ing now  to  prevent  it.  And  though,  doubt- 
less, the  great  body  of  those  who  attended 
on  our  Lord's  ministry  were  the  poor,  who 
were  content  with  one  wife  from  necessity 
as  much  as  from  choice,  yet  he  not  unfre^ 


ape,  Ardal,  and  Apkar.  And  by  this  means 
I  became  acquainted  with  these  rules  on 
bigamy  [already  stated  by  Dr.  Wolff,  in  a 
number  of  the  Col.  Church  Chrou.,  and 
agreeing  with  the  practice  which  I  advo- 
cate]. I  may  also  add,  that  I  heard  in  Ab- 
yssinia, from  the  learned  priests  there,  that 


quently  addressed  the  wealthier  classes,  the  ]  neither  Takle  Haymanot,  the  great  Ethio- 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  some  i^i'an  apostle,  among  the  Gala,  nor  Fere- 
of  whom,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  were  i  menatus  (Frumentius)  among  the  Ahyssini- 
then  living  in  the  actual  practice  of  polyg-  j  ans^  ever  required  the  converts  to  divorce 
amy!  How  remarkable  it  is  that  we  do  not  j  their  wives,  when  more  than  one  previous  to 
find  a  single  word  of  censure  passed  by  him  '  their  conversion.'  This  would  tend  to  show 
on  this  practice  !  He  says  not  a  word  on  j  that  among  three  nations,  whom  the  gospel 
the  subject  of  polygamy;  though  indirectly    found  practising  polygamy,  the  Armenians 


he  teaches  the  true  lesson  of  married  life, 
when  he  asks,  '  Have  ye  not  read  that  he, 
which  made  them  at  the  beginning,  made 
them  male  and  female,  and  said,  For  this 
cause  shall  a  man  leave  father  and  mother, 
and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  twain 
shall  be  one  flesh.' " 

In  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  our  bishop 
tells  us  there  is  "  not  a  single  direct  refer- 
ence made  to  the  practice  of  polygamy 
(though  it  w^as  certainly  allowed  among  the 
Jews,  and  probably  among  other  Orientals, 
as  the  Arabians,  with  whom  the  missionaries 
of  the  church  came  in  contact  in  those  days), 
unless  it  be  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  and  Tit.  i.  6,  where 
the  rule  is  laid  down,  that  a  bishop  (presby- 
ter) or  deacon  must  be  the  '  husband  of  one 

wife.'  "  Nor  were  the  Fathers  more  explicit  |  form  connections  with  some  of  the  Christian 
as  to  the  doctrine  or  practices  of  the  earlv  I  young  men,  who  are  looking  out  for  wives. 
Christians.  Our  bishop  adds  :  "  I  have  not  i  and  are  ready  to  jDroduce  the  cattle  required 
been  able  to  meet  with  a  single  passage,  in 


Etldopians,  and  Ahyssinians,  the  early  mis- 
sionaries of  the  church  acted  on  the  princi- 
ple of  not  interfering  with  the  domestic  ar- 
rangements already  in  existence." 

A  main  part  of  our  bishop's  letter  is  con- 
cerned with  the  people  of  his  own  African 
diocese.  One  of  the  modes  of  obtaining  con- 
verts, practised  by  some  missionaries,  is  to 
receive  runaway  girls  from  the  kraals  ;  but 
the  following  passage  contains  not  only  a 
I  distindt  disavowal  of  this  bad  practice,  but  a 
!  curious  reading  of  an  old  story : — 

"My  experience  has  taught  me  that  it  is 
j  not  desirable  to  have  much  to  do  with  run- 
away children  of  this  kind.      They  may,  in- 
'  deed,  in  some  instances,  settle  down  quietly 
enough   on  the  Station,  if  they  happen  to 


the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the 
church,  to  throw  light  upon  this  question." 

The  bishop's  conclusion  is,  that  polygamy 
was  tolerated  for  a  time  among  the  converts 
of  Christianity, — a  conclusion  for  which  the  \ 
Mormon  Church  will  be  very  much  obliged  to 
him,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  labors  \ 
by  our  own  Convocation.  I 

We  may  quote  this  evidence  adduced  from 
Dr.  Wolff:— 


by  the  parents.  But  in  other  cases,  nature 
is  too  strong  to  be  kept  in  bonds  merely  by 
the  girl's  own  wish  for  teaching.  And,  be- 
ing at  liberty  to  go  whenever  she  likes,  the 
desire  is  re-awakeiied  after  a  time  for  the 
freer  habits  of  native  life.  The  dread  of 
'  cruel  usage,'  at  all  events,  is  found  not 
powerful  enough  to  keep  them  from  going 
back  to  their  kraals,  unless  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  able  to  find  husbands 
at  the  Mission  Station." 


The  strength  of  those  natural  afiections 

against  which    the   missionaries    bent    on 

"  A  few  facts,  bearing  upon  this  question,  ;  preaching  a  monogamatic  creed  have  to  wage 

have  come  to  my  knowledge  with  respect  to  jg  ^^j^  ^^^^^  j^  ^  dialogue  quoted  by 

the  j^astern  Church,  bevond  the  boundaries    ^.i,    -n-  i^  °        t. 

of  the  Roman  Empire,  through  the  kindness  ;  ^°^  -oisnop  :— 

of  the  Rev.  Dr.  AVolff,  who  has  obliged  me  |  "  In  order  to  show  the  true  position  of  the 
with  the  following  communication  :  "  When  \  wife  in  the  eye  of  a  native  polygamist,  I  can- 
in  1823,  in  the  monastery  of  Etsh-Miazin,  not  do  better  than  quote  the  following  con- 
and  again  with  Archbishop  Narses  at  Teflis,  versation,  which  I  held,  in  the  presence  of 
and  with  the  Bishop   of  the  Armenians  at !  Mr.  Shepstone,  with  the  chief,  Zatshuke,  a 
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most  respectable  and  worthy  heathen-  — 
'  Some  people  say  that  you,  Zulus,  "  buy 
and  sell "  your  wives  like  cattle  and  other 
things.  Is  this  true  ?  ' — *  Some  white  peo- 
ple do  say  this  of  us.  But  it  is  quite  untrue. 
They  do  not  understand  us.  We  do  not 
"  buy  and  sell "  our  wives  at  all,  though  we 
do  give  cows  when  we  marry.' — '  To  whom 
do  the  cattle  go,  when  a  girl  is  married  ? ' — 
'  To  the  father  of  the  girl,  if  he  is  living ; 
but,  if  not,  then  to  her  elder  brother,  by  the 
same  mother.  For  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
father,  except  in  certain  cases,  though  he 
takes  care  of  them  while  he  lives.  They  be- 
long to  the  girl's  house — to  the  family  from 
which  the  girl  comes.' — '  Who  is  over  that 
house  ?  ' — '  The  mother  of  the  family,  while 
she  lives,  and,  after  she  is  dead,  the  elder 
brother.' — '  When  you  marry,  do  you  con- 
sider that  you  marry  for  life  ?  ' — *  Yes,  for 
life :  we  intend  that  when  we  marry.' — *  But 
do  you  not  ^end  away  your  wives  for  very 
trifling  causes  ? ' — *  Xo  ;  we  do  send  them 
away,  but  not  for  small  causes.  In  most 
ftises  the  wife  is  dissatisfied,  and  goes.' — 
'  For  ivhat  causes,  then,  do  you  send  them 
away  ?  ' — *  If  she  has  an  unbearable  temper, 
so  that  no  one  can  live  with  her,  or  if  she 
commits  adultery.' — '  Does  a  man,  who  sends 
away  his  wife,  get  back  the  cattle  he  has 
given  for  her  ?  ' — *  Yes,  if  she  has  been  in 
fault.  If  there  is  a  dispute,  the  chief  of  the 
tribe  decides  that.  But  he  cannot  get  back 
the  cows,  if  she  has  borne  him  a  child.' — '  Do 
you  send  them  away  when  they  are  old  and 
worn  out  ? ' — *  No,  certainly  not.' — '  But  do 
they  not  themselves,  when  they  get  old,  leave 
their  husbands  ? ' — '  No,  they  will  die  with 
them.' — '  Where  do  they  live  then  ?  ' — *  If 
the  husband  is  a  poor  man,  they  will  live 
with  him  in  his  kraal.  But,  if  he  is  rich,  then 
each  wife  has  a  kraal  of  her  own,  and  lives 
with  her  eldest  son  and  other  children,  and 
she  is  the  head  of  this  kraal,  and  looks  after 
the  family.' — '  How  many  wives  have  you, 
Zatshuke  ?  ' — '  Seven.' — '  Have  you  ever  put 
any  away  ?  ' — *  No.' — 'How  old  is  the  eldest  ? ' 
— 'I  married  her  when  Dingane  came  into 
power  (1828).  She  is  an  old  woman  now.' — 
'Don't  you  think  of  putting  her  away,  now 
that  she  is  old  and  useless  ? ' — '  I  would  rather 
say,  let  us  be  killed  together.'  But  is  not  the 
man  bound  to  make  the  sacrifice  required  of 
him,  as  the  very  test  of  his  acceptance  of 
Christi-anity,  however  much  his  best  feelings 
may  be  hurt,  and  his  afiections  wounded  ? 
Must  he  not  be  ready  to  give  up  all, — to  cut 
oft  his  right  hand,  and  pluck  out  his  right 
eye,  if  the  gospel  demands  it, — to  forsake 
father,  mother,  wife,  or  child,  if  need  be,  in 
the  service  of  Christ  ?  Yes,  if  it  be  indeed 
in  the  service  of  Christ, — if  the  sacrifice  re- 
quired of  him,  however  painful  to  himself, 


be  such  as  the  gospel  demands,  such  as  he 
has  any  right  to  make.  But  I  deny  that  the 
gospel  demands  such  a  sacrifice  as  this.  I 
deny  that  it  authorizes  or  enjoins  him  to  cut 
off,  or  pluck  out,  another  pei^son's  light  hand 
or  right  eye,  to  save  his  own  soul." 

The  practical  difficulties  are  very  great,  as 
the  least  consideration  serves  to  show.  If  a 
convert  is  made  the  missionaries  have  to  con- 
sider what  he  shall  do  with  his  wives.  Put 
them  away — come  out  of  sin,  and  be  clean, 
is  the  common  cry  of  men  who  have  never 
been  asked  to  part  from  wife  or  child.  And 
which  of  his  wives  shall  he  put  away  ? 
Shall  he  keep  the  first  Avife,  or  the  prettiest 
wife,  or  the  best-beloved  wife  ?  Our  bishop 
says  : — 

"Among  those  missionaries  who  advo- 
cate '  putting  away,'  various  plans  are 
adopted  for  deciding  who  shall  be  kept,  and 
who  rejected.  Some  there  are,  who  uncom- 
promisingly insist  that  the  Jirst  wife  is  the 
only  true  wife,  and  that  she  alone  must  be 
retained,  and  all  the  rest  dismissed.  And 
yet  the  first  wife  of  a  Kaffir  is  very  seldom 
his  chief  wife  (upon  which  point  see  Mr. 
Shepstone's  letter,  p.  2G).  She  may,  per- 
haps, be  one  of  his  dead  brother's  wives, 
whom  he  has  married  (in  accordance  with 
the  old  Jewish  custom)  to  *  raise  up  seed  to 
his  brother.'  She  may  be  old,  or  she  may 
be  barren ;  while  each  of  the  younger  wives, 
who  must  be  *  put  away,'  may  have  a  family 
of  children.  Or  she  may  bo  a  heathen,  and 
the  second  be  the  loved  wife  and  a  Christian, 
yet  both  have  children,  and  both  desire  to 
abide  with  the  husband.  Others  have  sug- 
gested (and  this  certainly  accords  best  with 
the  principle  of  *  self-denial ')  that  he  should 
be  required  to  choose  that  wife  of  the  whole 
number,  who  is  the  feeblest  of  them  all,  and 
least  able  to  provide  for  herself.  Others  lay 
down  a  rule  directly  the  opposite  of  the  last, 
and  allow  the  man  who  is  to  '  cut  oft'  his 
right  hand,  and  pluck  out  his  right  eye,'  to 
choose  which  he  likes  best  to  keep,  and  sacri- 
fice the  rest,  as  if  they  were  so  many  cattle, 
of  which  he  might  select  the  primest  and 
youngest.  Others  again,  wishing  to  avoid 
the  injustice  of  any  selection,  where  all  have 
been  taken  as  wives  on  the  same  understand- 
ing, have  counselled  that  all  should  be  '  put 
away  '  together,  and  the  man  be  not  allowed 
to  retain  any  one  of  them." 

The  bishop's  own  plan  is  to  let  the  convert 
keep  his  waves  ;  and  he  wishes  to  obtain  for 
this  practice  the  general  sanction  of  the  Eng- 
lish church.  We  cannot  say  that  he  has 
converted  us  to  this  view  of  the  church's 
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duty  in  the  matter.  It  is  pretty  certain, 
however,  that  the  adoption  of  such  a  rule 
would  smooth  the  path  of  the  missionaries 
in  dealing  with  the  heathens  already  mar- 
ried. If  the  savage  were  not  asked  to 
make  sacrifices,  he  would  probably  take 
more  readily  to  baptism  and  to  the  secular 
instruction  which  the  missionary  stations  so 
abundantly  and  temptingly  ofier  him. 
Whether  it  would  lead  to  an  increase  of  con- 


verts among  the  unmarried  is  not  so  clear. 
We  can  imagine  a  young  Zulu  or  Chocktaw, 
a  Dyak  or  Bheel,  brought  up  by  a  converted 
father,  relapsing  into  heathenism  until  he 
had  stocked  his  kraal  or  hovel  with  wives. 
The  question  raised  by  Bishop  Colenso  is 
one  of  very  curious  interest,  and  one  on 
which  Convocation  might  be  no  less  profita- 
bly employed  than  it  has  lately  been  on  the 
seven  Essayists  and  Reviewers. 


Side  Winds.  By  Morton  Rae.  London :  Saun- 
ders, Odey,  and  Co.,  66  Brook  Street,  Han- 
over Square. 

A  MORAL  tale,  in  which  an  honest,  sincere, 
and  sensible  clergyman  takes,  with  a  young  lady 
to  whom  he  is  betrothed,  an  active  part  in  pro- 
ducing the  denouement.  The  leading  characters 
are  two  women— one  a  fashionable  lady,  neg- 
lected by  her  husband,  and  beset  by  the  snares 
of  a  villain,  who,  at  the  same  time  he  is  seeking 
to  mislead  her,  is  offering  his  addresses  to  an- 
other— the  second  heroine — who  has  suddenly 
and  singularly  become  the  possessor  of  a  large 
fortune.  The  contrast  between  these  two  women 
— the  innocent  but  giddy  wife,  and  the  lady  pos- 
sessed of  wealth — a  scheming,  heartless,  ambi- 
tious worldly  woman,  is  drawn  with  great  tact 
and  power.  The  manner,  too,  in  which  the 
naturally  religious  feelings  of  the  one  and  the  ir- 
regular sentiments  of  the  other  lead  the  first  back 
to  virtue  and  to  peace ;  and  urge  the  latter  to 
persist  in  vice,  with  all  its  cares  and  troubles,  is 
well  and  cff'ectively  described.  There  are  some 
minor  characters  introduced,  and  very  happily 
described — such  as  a  fussy,  dressy  old  lady — and 
a  vulgar,  plain-spoken,  money-seeking,  but  still 
honest-hearted  Yankee.  "Side  Winds"  is  a 
pleasant  book  to  read.  Its  tone  is  excellent. 
It  is  inspired  with  a  sound  religious  feeling,  and 
has  the  singular  merit  of  being  utterly  untainted 
with  sectarianism.  Its  success,  we  hope,  will 
be  equal  to  its  merits. — London  Review. 


Aunt  Agnes ;  or,  the  Why  and  the  Wherefore  of 
Life.  An  Autobiography,  by  a  Clergyman's 
Daughter.     London :  James  Hogg  and  Sons. 

There  is  not  a  single  romantic  incident  in  the 
story,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  It  is  the 
account  given  by  a  clergyman's  daughter  of 
the  fate  and  fortunes  of  her  two  brothers  and  a 
sister.  It  is  a  perfect  picture  of  life^-of  a  kind, 
good,  and  amiable  family  whose  tranquillity  is 
first  broken  by  the  marriage  of  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter— the  favorite  child  of  her  father  and  mother; 


and  whose  loss  to  all,  the  old  and  young,  the 
heroine  is  called  upon  to  repair  when  she  is  no 
more  than  sixteen  years  of  age.  Her  struggles 
in  this  position  are  admirably  described,  as  well 
as  when  upon  the  death  of  her  father  and  mother 
she  removes  to  the  house  of  her  brother-in-law, 
and  the  death  of  a  sister  (married  to  a  clergy- 
man) compels  her  to  undertake  the  difficult  task 
of  watching  over  her  nieces  and  superintending 
their  education.  In  all  that  relates  to  her  broth- 
ers and  sister  and  brother-in-law  the  story  i» 
exquisitely  told,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with 
the  deepest  interest.  The  close  of  the  book  is 
not,  however,  equal  to  the  commencement.  It 
is  filled  with  trifling  incidents  and  still  more 
trifling  dialogues  :  the  handsome  niece  "Fanny" 
becomes  insipid,  and  the  learned  niece  "  Cecilia" 
a  very  great  bore.  The  merits  of  the  book  are 
greater  and  more  conspicuous  than  its  failings ; 
and  we  close  its  pages  Avishing  well  to  "the 
clergyman's  daughter,^'  and  hoping  that  she^ 
may  be  yet  happily  married  to  a  certain  "  Major 
Beresford,"  to  whom  she  Avas  on  the  point  of 
being  united  seventeen  years  previously,  but 
with  whom  a  misunderstanding  then  took  place 
through  the  non-delivery  of  a  very  important 
letter.  We  know  "  why  "  she  was  left  for  sev- 
enteen long  years  to  sigh,  a  sad,  forlorn  maiden ; 
but  we  cannot  discern  the  "wherefore"  she 
should  not  now  accept  as  a  husband  a  gentle- 
man who  can  appreciate  her  virtues. — London 
Review. 


A  CASE  is  about  to  be  tried  against  the  emi- 
nent firm  of  Didot  and  Co.,  Paris  ,which  presents 
considerable  interest  to  the  publishing  trade. 
When  the  new^  edition  of  the  "Biographic  Ge'n- 
erale  "  was  about  to  be  commenced,  a  prospectus 
was  issued,  stating  that  the  work  would  not  ex- 
ceed thirty-two  volumes ;  or,  if  so,  as  stated  by 
the  applicant,  that  the  others  would  be  presented 
gratis  to  the  subscribers.  The  work  has  ex- 
tended beyond  the  number  indicated,  and  the 
question  is  to  be  tried  before  the  Tribunal  of 
Commerce. 


MRS.    BROWNING. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  LATE  ELIZABETH  BAERETT  BROWN- 
ING. 

It  is  very  painful  to  record  the  death  of 
one  from  whom  we  had  hoped  so  much  as 
from  Mrs.  Browning,  in  the  fulness  of  her 
powers,  and  too  soon,  perhaps,  for  the  per- 
fect maturity  of  her  rich  unchastened  genius. 
By  far  the  greatest,  if  not  the  only.  English- 
woman whose  name  deserves  to  be  ranked 
among  our  genuine  poets,  Mrs.  Browning 
had  not  learned  the  difficult  lesson  of  strictly 
subordinating  the  great  wealth  of  her  creative 
fancy  to  the  guidance  of  a  calm  and  lucid 
intellect.  This  steady  self-denial  of  the  im- 
agination was,  perhaps,  the  only  quality 
wanting  to  perfect  a  rare  and  unique,  though 
a  strongly  marked  and  even  eccentric  genius. 
It  was  difficult  to  hope  too  much,  though 
it  might  have  been  easy  to  hope  in  the  wrong 
direction,  from  the  authoress  of  Aurora 
Leigh.  That  extraordinary  book,  great  alike 
in  its  merits  and  its  faults,  gave  promise  of 
the  very  highest  excellence  in  one  particular 
region  of  poetry,  if  the  authoress  should  ever 
learn  to  be  completely  mistress  of  her  own 
powers — to  keep  her  teeming  fancy  true  to 
the  service  of  her  own  brightest  thoughts. 
All  these  hopes  are  now  wrecked.  One  of 
the  very  few  truly  creative  minds  of  whom 
England  could  still  boast-— one  who  in  poetic 
gifts  ranked  far  above  all  her  countrywomen, 
if  not  all  her  sex  in  this  or  any  other  age — 
has  been  taken  from  us  at  a  time  when  we 
can  ill  spare  her.  In  an  age  of  dry  and  frigid 
criticism,  the  power  and  the  passion  of  so 
noble  a  mind  as  Mrs.  Browning's,  even 
though  its  highest  moods  had  not  always  the 
white  simplicity  of  the  fullest  inspiration,  is 
an  influence  which  cannot  be  lost  without 
leaving  a  deep  consciousness  of  that  loss  in 
English  society ;  and  it  is  well  that  it  should 
be  so. 

All  that  is  known  of  Mrs.  Browning's  pri- 
vate life  is  little  indeed  compared  with  the 
knowledge  of  her  mind,  which  any  one  who 
has  read  her  poems  with  any  thing  like  in- 
sight must  have  derived  from  them.  Seldom 
have  poems  of  any  kind  reflected  more  fully 
or  more  exclusively  the  personality  of  the 
poet  than  do  those  of  Mrs.  Browning.  We 
have,  however,  one  source  of  independent 
testimony,  the  recollections  of  her  intimate 
personal  friend,  Miss  Mitford,  who  thus  de- 
scribes  her  before  years  of  sufiering  had 
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elicited  the  remarkable  genius  which  years 
of  happiness  subsequently  matured. 

"  My  first  acquaintance,"  she  writes  in 
1851,  "  with  Elizabeth  Barrett,  commenced 
about  fifteen  years  ago.  She  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  interesting  persons  that  I 
had  ever  seen.  Everybody  who  then  saw 
her  said  the  same,  so  that  it  was  not  merely 
the  impression  of  my  partiality  or  my  enthu- 
siasm. Of  a  slight,  delicate  figure,  with  a 
shower  of  dark  curls  falling  on  either  side 
of  a  most  expressive  face,  large  tender  eyes 
richly  fringed  by  dark  eyelashes,  a  smile  like 
a  sunbeam,  and  such  a  look  of  youthfulness 
that  I  had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  a 
friend  in  whose  carriage  we  went  together  to 
Chiswick  that  the  translatress  of  the  Pro- 
metheus of  w^schylus,  and  the  authoress  of 
the  Essay  on  Mind,  was  old  enough  to  be 
introduced  into  company,  in  technical  lan- 
guage was  out." 

In  the  following  year,  which  we  infer  was 
the  year  1837,  Miss  Barrett  broke  a  blood- 
vessel on  the  lungs,  which  refused  to  heal, 
though  it  did  not  lead  to  consumption,  and 
she  was  ordered  to  spend  some  time  at  Tor- 
quay. During  her  residence  there  a  tragi- 
ical  event,  which  permanently  impaired  her 
health  and  most  painfully  affected  her  im- 
agination, deprived  her  of  her  brother.  On 
a  fine  summer  day  the  boat  containing  him 
and  two  of  his  companions  went  down,  ap- 
parently without  cause,  in  crossing  the  bar, 
within  sight  of  the  very  windows  of  the 
house,  and  the  bodies  were  never  found. 
"  This  tragedy,"  says  Miss  Mitford,  "  nearly 
killed  Elizabeth  Barrett.  The  house  that 
she  occupied  at  Torquay  stood  at  the  boftom 
of  the  clifis,  almost  close  to  the  sea,  and  she 
told  me  herself  that  during  that  whole  win- 
ter the  sound  of  the  waves  rang  in  her  ears 
like  the  moans  of  one  dying.'*  For  a  period 
of  many  years  afterwards  she  lived  entirely 
in  a  darkened  room,  seeing  only  her  own 
family  and  most  intimate  friends,  but  read- 
ing voraciously,  and  living  in  an  imaginative 
world  of  her  own.  In  one  of  the  Sonnets 
from  the  Portuguese,  she  says,  with  strict 
autobiographic  truth  : — 

"  I  lived  with  visions  for  my  company, 
Instead  of  men  and  women,  years  ago. 
And  found  them  gentle  mates,  nor  thought  to 

know 
A  sweeter  music  than  they  played  to  me." 

This  long  recluse  life  accounts  for  the  unique 
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and  often  eccentric  character  of  much  of 
Mrs.  Browning's  poetry.  Like  a  plant  that 
is  reared  in  darkness,  her  imagination  had 
grown  into  grotesque  shapes  in  the  absence 
of  the  healthy  magnetism  of  the  common 
sunlight,  and  when  restored  to  the  world  it 
was  not  possible  to  restore  at  once  the  law 
of  normal  growth.  One  of  her  greatest  de- 
lights was  the  study  of  Greek  poetry  and 
philosophy — we  suppose  on  the  principle  of 
contraries — for  never  was  there  a  more 
strongly  marked  specimen  of  the  romantic 
imagination  than  Mrs.  Browning's,  or  less 
trace  of  the  influence  of  the  classical  school 
of  poetry  on  an  original  mind.  Yet  num- 
bers of  her  poems  show  the  passionate  love 
wdth  which  she  had  read  Homer,  the  trage- 
dians, and  even  the  later  Greek  poets,  espe- 
cially Theocritus.  The  striking  lines  on  the 
"  Wine  of  Cyprus  "  contain  perhaps  the  most 
concentrated  evidence  of  these  studies,  and 
show  the  remarkable  contrast  between  her 
own  genius  and  her  classic  tastes : — 

"As  Ulysses'  old  libation 

Drew  the  ghosts  from  every  part, 
So  your  Cyprus  wine,  dear  Grecian, 
Stirs  the  Hades  of  my  heart. 

"  And  I  think  of  those  long  mornings 
Which  my  thought  goes  far  to  seek. 
When  betwixt  the  folio's  turnings 
Solemn  flowed  the  rhythmic  Greek." 

About  the  year  1847,  Miss  Barrett  mar- 
ried Robert  Browning,  the  well-known  au- 
thor of  Paracelsus,  and  went  with  him  to 
take  up  her  residence  in  Italy,  first  at  Pisa, 
then  at  Florence,  where  she  continued  to 
Kve  till  her  death.  Here  it  was  that  she 
wrote  most  of  her  maturer  poems,  especially 
her  greatest  work,  Aurora  Leigh,  and  the 
little  poem  Casa  Guidi  Windows,  suggested 
by  the  abortive  Tuscan  revolution  of  1848-9. 
Mrs.  Browning's  sympathy  with  Italy  was  so 
deep  and  true  that  it  led  her  even  into  the 
extravagance  of  addressing  a  kind  of  hymn 
to  the  present  emperor  of  the  French,  for 
his  intervention  on  behalf  of  Piedmont  in 
1859,  the  appearance  of  which,  under  the 
title  of  Poems  hefore  Congress,  is  still  fresh 
in  our  readers'  memory.  English  spectators 
were  not  able  to  share  this  enthusiasm,  but 
Mrs.  Brow^ning's  view  was  perhaps  not  much 
more  false  on  one  side,  than  the  common 


anti-Napoleonic  hypothesis  in  England  was 
on  the  other.  Casa  Guidi  Windoics  will  re- 
main, however,  the  most  popular  of  her  po- 
litical poems,  though  these  are  in  every 
respect  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  pure  im- 
aginative sentiment.  Still  there  is  strength 
as  well  as  eloquence  in  her  rebuke  to  the 
party  who  resisted  English  intervention  in 
Italy  on  the  plea  of  the  sacredness  of  peace. 

"  What !  your  peace  admits 
Of  outward  anguish  while  it  sits  at  home  ! 

It  is  no  peace,  'tis  treason  stiff  with  doom  ; 
'Tis  gagged  despair,  and  inarticulate  wrong, 

Annihilated  Poland,  stifled  Rome, 
Dazed   Naples,   Hungary   fainting   'neath    the 
thong, 
And  Austria  wearing  a  smooth  olive-leaf 
On  her  brute  forehead,  while  her  troops  outpress 

The  life  from  these  Italian  souls.     In  brief, 
O  Lord  of  Peace,  who  art  Lord  of  Righteous- 
ness, 
Constrain  the  vanquished  worlds  from  sin  and 
grief, 
Pierce  them  with  conscience,  purge  them  with 
redress, 
And  give  us  peace  Avhich  is  no  counterfeit !  " 

Mrs.  Browning  died  at  Florence  on  the 
29th  of  June  last ;  she  has  herself  delineated 
her  ow^n  type  of  genius,  and,  with  the  fine 
passage  to  which  we  allude  from  Aurora 
Leigh,  we  will  close  this  imperfect  record  of 
our  own  and  England's  loss.  There  was 
little  of  the  calm  joy  of  tranquil  vision  about 
Mrs.  Browning's  genius  ;  her  art  was,  as  she 
herself  delineates  it,  the  overflow  of  long- 
accumulated  sufiering,  and  even  her  happi- 
est efibrts  bear  evidence  of  this  painful 
travail.  The  following  noble  lines  might 
well  be  selected  as  the  best  epitaph  ou  her 
rich  but  turbid  genius : — 

"  Art 
Sets  action  on  the  top  of  suffering ; 
The  artist's  part  is  both  to  be  and  do, 
Transfixing  with  a  special  central  power 
The  flat  experience  of  the  common  man, 
And  turning  outward  wilji  a  sudden  wrench. 
Half  agony,  half  ecstasy,  the  thing 
He  feels  the  inmost :  never  felt  the  less 
Because  he  sings  it.     Does  a  torch  less  bum 
For  burning  next  reflectors  of  cold  steel, 
That  he  should  be  the  colder  for  his  place 
'Twixt  two  incessant  fires, — his  personal  life's 
And  that  intense  refraction  which  burns  back 
Perpetually  against  him  from  the  round 
Of  crystal  conscience  he  was  born  into 
If  artist-born  ?     O  sorrowful  great  gift 
Conferred  on  poets,  of  a  twofold  life. 
When  one  life  has  been  found  enough  for  pain  !  " 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
MRS.  BROWNING. 
Mrs.  Browning,  whose  death  has  caused 
general  regret,  was  a  genuine  poetess,  and 
no  other  Englishwoman  has  approached  so 
nearly  the  higher  regions  of  her  art.  From 
childhood  her  thoughts  and  dreams  appear  to 
have  found  their  natural  expression  in  verse, 
and  hef  earliest  poems  are  but  fanciful  rep- 
resentations of  a  simple  girlish  life.      Al- 


suffered  under  a  tedious  and  apparently 
hopeless  illness.  Her  touching  expressions 
of  pain,  of  tenderness,  and  of  piety,  have  per- 
haps attracted  warmer  feelings  of  regard 
from  unknown  readers  than  the  more  ambi- 
tious performances  of  a  later  and  happier 
period.  The  weariness  of  the  sick-room  and 
the  compulsory  exclusion  from  society  may 
account  for  a  certain  morbidness  of  tone, 
and  also  for  frequent  laxity  of  execution ; 


most  all  the  descriptions  of  English  scenery  I  but  the  plaintive  -poetry  is  too  imaginative 
in  her  works  refer  to  the  beautiful  district :  and  thoughtful  to  degenerate  into  querulous 


utterances  of  personal  suffering.  If  defects 
in  verbal  polish  and  accuracy  allow  the 
poems  to  survive,  they  will  always  possess  a 
genuine  attraction  for  the  sentimental  and 
the  young.  After  her  recovery  and  her  mar- 
riage, it  is  well  known  that  Mrs.  Browning 
but  her  intellectural  culture  seems  |  resided  almost  exclusively  in  Italy,  and  for- 


where  her  family  resided  under  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Malvern  Hills.  Sheep-paths 
on  mountain  sides,  gorse-blossoms  and  Here- 
fordshire orchards,  give  an  air  of  freshness 
and  reality  to  many  passages  which  might 
otherwise  be  censured  as  exaggerated  and 
sickly 

to  have  been  derived  from  books  rather  {han 
from  external  observation  or  from  social  ex- 
perience. It  may  be  collected  from  many 
allusions  in  her  writings  that  she  had  in  her 
youth  read,  not  only  the  Greek  classics,  but 
the  principal  Greek  Fathers  of  the  Church  ; 
and  although  she  probably  never  attained  a 
scholarlike  knowledge  of  the  language,  her 
studies  indicate  an  extraordinary  power  of 
attainment,  as  well  as  an  intellectual  ambi- 
tion in  which  few  women  could  participate. 
Her  acquaintance  with  the  best  models  of 
language  exercised  no  perceptible  influence 
on  her  own  compositions,  for  her  style  was 
always  incorrect,  careless,  and  essentially 
modern.  A  fine  ear  for  verse  was  one  of 
her  most  remarkable  gifts,  and  her  metrical 
taste  seems  in  the  first  instance  to  have  been 
formed  from  the  flowing  and  musical  rhythm 
of  Shelley.  In  maturer  years  she  felt,  like 
all  her  contemporaries,  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Tennyson's  genius,  though  some  of  her 
writings  are  constructed  on  the  coarser  and 
more  artificial  model  of  Poe,  and  her  popular 
Cry  of  the  Children  belongs  to  the  lachry- 
mose school  of  Hood.  Her  latest  works  are 
most  original  in  metre  as  well  as  in  thought, 
and  yet  they  derive  additional  interest  from 
the  constant  traces  which  they  present  of 
er^tire  sympathy  and  intellectual  identifica- 
tion with  the  poet  whose  name  she  bore. 

It  would  be  improper  to  refer  to  Mrs. 
Browning's  personal  history,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  is  recorded  in  her  published  wTit- 
ings.  From  the  poems  which  were  published 
in  1844,  it  may  be  collected  that  she  then 


eign  life  is  almost  more  fatal  to  English  as- 
sociations than  the  confinement  which  is  en- 
forced by  illness.  With  the  true  feminine 
instinct  of  clinging  to  what  is  nearest  and 
most  familiar,  a  poetess  in  voluntary  exile 
soon  concentrates  her  affections  on  her  ac- 
quired home,  and  looks  back  on  the  country 
of  her  birth  and  her  youth,  like  the  Lotus- 
eater,  with  half-closed  and  dreamy  eyes. 
Mrs.  Browning's  last  poem  incurred  general 
censure  for  its  negation  of  patriotism  and 
its  utter  injustice ;  yet  it  was  evident  that 
her  denunciations  of  her  own  country  were 
the  honest  expression  of  an  unconscious  be- 
lief that  England  existed  only  for  the  sake 
of  Italy  or  of  Florence.  The  partiality  and 
personal  bias  which  affect  the  ordinary 
judgments  of  women  may  render  their  med- 
dling with  political  questions  inexpedient ; 
but,  when  the  interference  occurs,  honest 
prejudice  goes  far  to  excuse  the  mistakes 
which  it  causes.  The  literary  disadvantages 
of  a  foreign  resident  consist  rather  in  an  in- 
voluntary alienation  of  thought  from  the 
images  and  feelings  which  belong  to  English 
life.  In  the  poem  called  Casa  Guidi  Win- 
dows, Mrs.  Browning  assumes  that  her 
readers  are  as  familiar  as  herself  with 
Florentine  allusions,  and,  in  her  ill-judged 
dithyrambips  on  the  war  of  1859,  she  fre- 
quently indulges  in  complimentary  or  ironi- 
cal references  to  persons  who  are  necessarily 
unknown  to  her  countrymen  and  readers. 
Her  tendency  to  exclude  herself  from  the 
circle  of  English  thought  was  probably  in- 
creased by  the  example  of  a  genius  far  deeper 
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and  more  comprehensive  than  her  own.  Mr. 
Browning's  imagery  and  his  subjects  belong 
ahnost  exclusively  to  the  South  of  Europe, 
and  the  only  considerable  poetess  who  ever 
married  an  original  poet  may  well  be  ex- 
cused for  copying,  and  perhaps  exaggerating, 
his  casual  peculiarities. 

Another  drawback  to  Mrs.  Browning's 
success  may  in  some  degree  be  attributed  to 
the  same  natural  influence.  Mr.  Browning, 
whether  from  the  character  of  his  mind,  or 
from  his  long  expatriation,  seems  deficient 
in  the  power  of  judging  whether  he  has  con- 
veyed his  meaning  to  his  readers.  The  im- 
penetrable obscurity  of  some  of  his  allusions 
arises,  not  from  confusion  or  vagueness  of 
thought,  but  from  imperfect  sympathy  with 
ordinary  English  minds.  Like  a  careless 
teacher,  he  communicates  a  result  without 
remembering  that  he  has  not  explained  the 
antecedent  steps  which  can  alone  render  it 
intelligible.  In  Mrs.  Browning  the  habit  of 
enigmatic  utterance  latterly  became  inveter- 
ate. Her  most  elaborate  work,  Aurora 
Leigh,  is  in  great  part  composed  of  riddles 
which  only  zealous  admirers  are  industrious 
enough  to  investigate  and  solve.  The  inter- 
locutors in  the  poem,  who  discourse  for  page 
after  page  in  far-fetched  metaphors,  will  al- 
ways be  found,  by  a  trial  section,  or  occa- 
sional analysis,  to  have  an  intelligible  pur- 
pose and  meaning ;  but  their  thoughts  and 
motives,  in  themselves  essentially  fantastical, 
are  exchanged  in  an  arbitrary  dialect  of  har- 
monious euphuism.  The  story  is  impossible, 
the  characters  are  monstrous,  and  the  opin- 
ions which  the  poem  is  intended  to  enforce 
are  utterly  absurd  and  unreal ;  but  the  vigor, 
the  fertility,  and  the  musical  skill  of  the 
writer  are  astonishing  and  almost  admirable. 
Aurora  Leigh,  though  by  no  means  a  great 
poem,  contains  abundance  of  genuine  poetry, 
and,   on  the   whole,  it  furnishes,   as   was 
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formerly  observed,  the  most  conclusive  proof 
that  no  woman  can  hope  to  achieve  what 
Mrs.  Browning  failed  to  accomplish.  The 
common  belief  that  women  have  little  ca- 
pacity for  abstract  reasoning  is  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  seeming  paradox  that  the 
feminine  intellect  is  sometimes,  in  the  sense 
in  which  French  politicians  claim  for  them- 
selves a  similar  quality,  almost  extravagant- 
ly logical.  Once  dissociated  from  special 
experience,  it  leaps  from  a  hasty  and  incom- 
plete premise  to  a  positive  conclusion,  which 
is  thenceforth  maintained  with  singleminded 
intolerance.  Limitations,  exceptions,  regard 
for  prudence,  allowance  for  the  defects  of 
human  nature,  all  the  considerations  which 
determine  the  judgment  of  a  sensible  man, 
are  beneath  the  notice  of  female  martyrs  to 
philosophy,  Mrs.  Browning's  impetuous 
philanthropy  is,  on  her  own  assumptions, 
perfectly  symmetrical  and  consistent,  al- 
though it  happens  to  be  inapplicable  to  the 
actual  world.  Her  illusions  were  probably 
fostered  by  the  accident  that  she  lived  and 
thought  in  one  country  while  she  used  the 
language  of  another.  Those  who  are  least 
inclined  to  accept  her  doctrines  will  never- 
theless willingly  admit  that  all  her  impulses 
were  noble  and  generous,  and  that  her 
genius  was  singularly  vigorous  and  active. 
From  the  whole  tone  and  tenor  of  her  recent 
writings,  it  may  be  hoped  that  in  her  later 
life  she  found  abundant  gratification  for  the 
demands  of  her  moral  and  intellectual  nature. 
The  sympathy  of  friends,  and  those  nearer 
than  friends,  who  were  worthy  of  all  her  af^^ 
fection, — abundant  enjoyment  of  art,  and 
consciousness  of  merited  fame, — al  Ithe  best 
pleasures  of  life  were  crowned  by  the  won- 
derful regeneration  of  the  country  to  which 
she  had  transferred  her  patriotic  attachment. 
In  English  literature,  as  well  as  in  Italian 
society,  her  premature  death  will  leave  a 
visible  and  melancholy  blank. 


The  celebrated  daguerreotypist,  Niepce  de 
Saint  Victor,  has  at  last  discovered  the  secret 
of  reproducing  colors  by  the  camera,  and  ren- 
dering them  permanent.  He  has  subjected  pic- 
tures taken  by  his  new  method  for  several  hours 
to  the  direct  action  of  the  solar  rays,  without 


producing  any  visible  change  in  the  tints.  Bhie, 
which  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  well-nigh 
unattainable  in  the  photograph,  is  now  copied 
vividly.  The  same  is  especially  true  of  yello 
and  e^reen.     The  Paris  Moniteur.  which  brine 


unattamable  in  the  photograph,  is  now  co 
vividly.  The  same  is  especially  true  of  ye 
and  green.  The  Paris  Moniteur,  which  br 
this  intelligence,  does  not  give  the  process. 
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From  The  Spectator,  6  July. 
THE  STORM-CLOUD  IN  CENTRAL  EUROPE. 

Affairs  in  Austria  seem  ripening  fast. 
For  the  second  time  in  twelve  years  the  king 
of  Hungary  has  cast  down  the  gauntlet  to  his 
subjects.  Yielding,  after  a  long  hesitation,  to 
the  traditional  impulses  of  his  race,  the  em- 
peror of  Austria  rejected  the  address  of  his 
Diet,  and  on  the  1st  inst.  the  rescript  accus- 
ing its  framers  of  treason  and  the  Diet  of  dis- 
loyality  was  read  in  Pesth.  If  the  Diet  will 
reconsider  its  language,  it  may  continue  to  ex- 
ist ;  if  not,  it  will  be  at  once  dissolved.  As 
usual  in  a  crisis,  the  emperor  seeks  in  Italian 
blood  the  aid  his  own  subjects  are  powerless 
to  afford,  and  Count  Coronini  is  to  do  for 
Austria  in  Hungary  what  Eugene  of  Savoy 
did  for  Austria  in  the  Low  Countries.  The 
Hungarian  fortresses  have  been  regarrisoned, 
and  the  state  of  siege  is  postponed  only  for  the 
answer  of  the  Diet.  An  appeal  has  been 
made  to  the  Reichsrath,  and  Count  Clam-Gal- 
las,  chief  of  the  Austrian  aristocracy,  pledges 
the  German  population  to  a  hearty  support  of 
the  crown.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hunga- 
rians are  furiously  excited.  Their  leaders 
can  scarcely  restrain  the  citizens  from  attack- 
ing detached  parties  of  soldiers,  and  the  levy 
of  taxes  by  force  will  be  openly  resisted.  It 
is  just  possible  that  M.  Deak  may  devise  a 
compromise  which  will  hold  back  both  parties 
till  the  Italians  are  fully  armed,  but  the  signs 
which  precede  civil  war,  and  the  rumors  which 
herald  its  actual  outbreak,  are  all  once  more 
abroad. 

The  single  security  for  peace  is  the  pre- 
sumed inability  of  Hungary  to  fight,  and  of 
this  too  much  is  made.  The  Hungarians 
doubtless  are  in  one  or  two  respects  in  a  worse 
position  than  in  1848.  Then  the  national 
army  stood  on  its  own  soil,  a  nucleus  for  the 
force  which  in  a  few  months  compelled  the 
emperor  to  place  his  first  kingdom  at  the  feet 
of  an  ally.  Then,  too,  the  emperor  was  at  war 
with  sections  of  his  remaining  subjects,  re- 
straining Vienna  as  well  as  attacking  Pesth, 
using  martial  law  in  Prague  as  well  as  flog- 
ging nobles  on  the  Theiss.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  deny  that  the  absence  of  an  organ- 
ized force  places  M.  Deak  at  great  disadvan- 
tage by  the  side  of  Kossuth.  It  is  useless  to 
question  that  the  creation  of  the  Reichsrath, 
vain  as  we  may  believe  the  concession  to  be, 
has  strengthened  the  emperor's  hand,  that  he 
will  be  supported  this  time  not  only  by  his 


troops,  but  by  the  people  from  among  whom 
those  troops  are  recruited.  But,  on  tl^  other 
hand,  the  Hungarians  have  gained  advantages 
which  may  compensate  even  for  their  great 
loss.  They  have  linked  themselves  at  last 
into  the  revolution.  The  Liberal  party 
throughout  Europe  is  watching  them,  not,  as 
in  1848,  as  a  nation  fighting  out  an  ancestral 
quarrel,  but  as  a  people  striving  for  freedom 
against  a  government  they  nevertheless  ac- 
knowledge. They  have,  too,  acquired  an  ally, 
bound  to  their  fortunes  by  links  such  as  no  dip- 
lomacy could  weld.  The  rescript  was  read 
in  Pesth  on  the  1st  July.  On  the  following 
day  the  premier  of  Italy  rose  to  pronounce  a 
speech  which,  if  M.  Renter  has  done  his  duty, 
is  a  clear  declaration  of  war.  "  We  are  arm- 
ing," said  the  stern  noble,  with  an  audacity 
the  world  has  not  yet  learned  to  expect  from 
an  Italian,  "  not  only  to  defend  our  soil,  but 
to  restore  it  to  its  natural  and  legitimate 
boundaries.  Europe,"  he  continued,  "will 
shortly  acknowledge  our  incontestable  right  to 
perfect  our  independence."  It  is  difiicult  not 
to  believe  that  the  speaker  had  heard  the  re- 
fusal decided  on  in  the  Austrain  cabinet,  and 
knew  that  his  proud  challenge,  which  in  other 
days  would  have  set  loose  the  Austrian  armies 
as  certainly  as  the  summer  sets  free  the  ice, 
was  a  summons  to  Hungary  as  well  as  Italy, 
would  strike  a  note  of  encouragement  in  Pesth 
as  cheerful  as  that  it  rings  in  Caprera.  It  is, 
at  all  events,  certain  that  this  is  the  perma- 
nent policy  of  the  Italian  ministry,  that  they 
look  to  the  contest  between  Hungary  and  its 
king  as  the  Venetian  opportunity,  and  that 
they  are  prepared,  if  need  be,  to  march  to  the 
deliverance  of  Venice  at  the  head  of  the  rev- 
olution. The  power  of  such  an  alliance  in 
furthering  the  Hungarian  cause  cannot  be 
overestimated.  It  is  not  merely  that  Italy 
brings  with  her  the  aid  of  an  army,  which  it 
will  require  half  the  strength  of  Austria  to 
resist,  with  possibly  a  still  more  potent  army 
in  the  background ;  it  is  not  only  that  the 
Italian  king  is  obeyed  by  a  servant  whose 
mere  name  acts  like  a  spell  on  the  disaffected 
of  all  races,  and  is  as  powerful  among  Croats 
as  among  Neapolitans ;  but  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment has  been  formed  by  accretion  round 
an  old  and  strongly  organized  monarchy, 
which  can  supply  to  allies  the  very  require- 
ments of  which  they  stand  in  need.  Italy  can 
find  Hungary  generals,  arms,  cadres,  and  a 
battle-STOund.      It  matters  little  whether  the 
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contest  be  fought  out  round  the  Quadrilateral 
or  at  (Pesth,  and  an  Plungarian  legion  swollen 
by  deserting  regiments  into  an  army,  would 
find  on  the  Mincio  chiefs,  artillery,  and  its  foe. 
Nor  is  Hungary  itself  so  powerless  as  marti- 
nets believe.  A  nation  of  twelve  millions,  ac- 
customed to  arms,  full  of  the  military  instinct, 
and  protected  by  mountain  and  forest,  is  at  all 
times,  whether  prepared  or  taken  by  surprise, 
a  terrible  foe  on  its  own  soil.  Military  occu- 
pation sounds  formidable,  but  the  military  oc- 
cupation of  a  country  a  third  larger  than  Eng- 
land is  an  operation  whose  cost  a  government 
with  ruined  finances,  and  a  commerce  yet  to 
create,  may  find  it  impossible  to  sustain.  The 
worthy  Germans  who  think  the  Hungarians 
uncivilized,  because  they  prefer  free  speech  to 
free  speculation,  and  political  knowledge  to 
scientific  thought,  will  bear  anything  sooner 
than  effective  taxation.  The  citizens  of 
Vienna  may  be  willing  to  crush  Hungarj', 
without  being  willing  to  contribute  a  house  tax 
towards  that  end.  The  revenue  of  Venetia 
would  be  at  once  extinguished,  while  Bohemia 
and  Gallicia,  and  the  rest  of  the  heterogene- 
ous provinces  which  the  reigning  house  holds 
together  by  a  sort  of  regal  glue,  will  pay  ex- 
actly as  much  as  they  are  compelled  to  pay  to 
maintain  the  unity  their  own  representatives 
perpetually  resist.  Within  a  month  of  the 
commencement  of  war,  Austria,  unless  she 
gains  a  victory  so  signal  as  to  re-establish  her 
credit,  will  be  in  the  position  of  the  govern- 
ment of  France  in  1789 — bankrupt  to  the 
point  at  which  daily  cash  is  no  longer  to  be 
procured.  The  great  victory  is  of  course  pos- 
sible ;  but  with  England  and  France  hostile  to 
invasion,  Italy  forgetting  her  factions  in  the 
common  calamity,  and  the  revolutionists  of  the 
world  calling  to  arms,  a  great  victory  would 
not  terminate  all  the  hopes  of  the  two  nations. 
War,  such  as  that  of  Austria  against  Itah',  is 
not  of  the  class  which  ends  in  a  coup  d'etat  in 
a  tent  at  Villafranca.  It  is  a  struggle  which 
the  attacked  may  as  well  perish  as  lose,  and 
in  which  the  invader  only  enjoys  the  danger- 
ous privilege  of  retreat.  Austria  defeated 
would  be  a  dukedom,  and,  victorious,  only  the 
possessor  of  provinces  drawing  breath  for  the 
renewal  of  a  strife  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  cannot  end. 

In  rejecting  the  address,  the  emperor  places 
at  stake  not  only  his  dynasty,  but  the  empire 
it  has  collected ;  and  all  for  what  V  There  is 
a  strange  opinion  current  in  England  that  the 


j  House  of  Hapsburg  must  coerce  Hungary,  or 
!  suffer  the  empire  to  sink  into  a  powerless  fed- 
eration. Recent  events  have  shown,  how- 
ever, that  the  danger  of  this  result  has 
passed,  that  there  is  a  cohesion  among  the  non- 
Hungarian  provinces  other '  than  that  pro- 
duced by  imperial  authority.  The  Heichsrath 
can  rule  Austria  peacefully  enough,  even  if 
Hungary  is  permitted  to  rule  herself  Sup- 
pose, therefore,  the  "  wild  "  address  not  only 
received  but  accepted,  in  what  position  would 
the  emperor  have  been  placed  ?  He  would 
have  been  sovereign  of  two  great  countries, 
each  sufficient  to  take  a  front  rank  in  Eu- 
rope, each  contented  with  his  rule,  and  bound 
together  by  an  offensive  and  defensive  alli- 
ance. In  each  his  personal  authority,  though 
limited  in  the  one  case  by  ancient  laws,  and 
in  the  other  by  his  own  act,  would  still  be  far 
beyond  that  possessed  by  any  constitutional 
monarchy,  while  in  each  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  secure  in  the  Diet  an  influence 
sufficient  to  make  the  sovereign  the  first  and 
most  effective  of  political  chiefs.  The  domin- 
ions of  the  House  would  be  as  wide  as  they 
are  now,  and  far  more  secure ;  the  army  as 
numerous,  and  far  more  loyal ;  the  revenue 
as  extensive,  and  far  easier  to  collect.  The 
action  of  the  empire,  even,  would  be  nearly 
as  rapid,  for  the  emperor  could  commence  of- 
fensive movements  with  his  German  soldiers, 
and  leave  to  the  Hungarian  Diet  the  inevita- 
ble protection  of  his  rear.  The  union  of  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary  under  the  Hapsburgs  would 
have  been  just  as  real  as  the  union  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  under  the  Stuarts,  and 
might  have  led  to  a  similar  end.  The  Ger- 
mans do  not  despise  the  Magyars,  or  the 
Magyars  detest  the  Germans,  more  than  Eng- 
lishmen and  Scotchmen  then  contemned  and 
hated  each  other.  All  just  demands  con- 
ceded, the  conservative  feeling,  that  loyalty 
which  always  tends  to  accrete  to  an  ancient 
throne,  would  have  revived  with  the  strength 
of  a  reaction.  With  one  king  on  both  thrones, 
incessant  intercourse  through  railways  already 
constructed,  common  interests,  and  a  common 
and  liberal  system  of  commerce,  administra- 
tive disunion  must  at  last  have  been  an  an- 
noyance. There  is  no  need  to  unite  laws,  or 
even  to  abolish  a  national  tongue  :  German, 
as  the  medium  of  intercourse  wnth  Europe,  is 
sure  to  become  the  lingua  franca  of  Hungary, 
and  in  a  century  the  House  might  have 
I  aained,  with  the  consent  of  the  people,  the 
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object  it  has  striven  in  yain  for  a  century  to 
obtain.  Venetia,  it  is  true,  must  have  been 
held  by  German  forces  alone,  but  so  it  must 
now,  and  the  retention  of  Venetia  is  not  in- 
dispensable to  the  dignity  of  the  empire  it 
impoverishes.  The  province  will  certainly 
not  be  retained  the  longer  because  Hungary 
is  eager  to  assist  it  to  escape. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  a  prospect 
so  fair  should  be  destroyed  by  the  pride  of 
the  emperor  and  the  political  pedantry  of  his 


advisers.  The  die  has,  however,  been  cast, 
and,  however  long  the  actual  conflict  may  be 
delayed,  there  is  henceforth  war  between  the 
Hungarian  kingdom  and  the  Austrian  em- 
pire. How  long  the  flames  may  smoulder  it 
is  difficult  to  predict,  but  Italy  and  France 
have  each  too  keen  an  interest  at  stake  to 
sufier  the  fire  to  go  out  for  want  of  stirring. 
Unless  some  wholly  unexpected  event  should 
intervene,  Austria,  in  the  spring,  will  be  once 
more  on  its  trial  for  its  life. 


Books  without  Indexes. — Sir:  I  beg  you 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  most  learned  of  the 
medical  profession  to  an  indication  of  mental 
obliquity  upon  the  part  of  authors  and  publish- 
ers (especially  those  of  tlie  United  States),  which 
has  already  worked  incalculable  evil  in  the  Re- 
public of  Letters,  and  threatens  to  work  more. 
Witliin  the  last  few  years,  as  is  well  known  to 
literary  men,  many  authors  who  have  devoted 
anxious  days  and  nights  of  careful  research  to 
various  departments  of  learning,  liave  published 
bulky  volumes  professing  to  contain  the  results 
of  such  investigations,  but  presenting  to  the  eye 
of  the  reader  nothing  save  a  confused  mass  of 
matter,  almost  totally  useless  for  want  of  an 
alphabetical  index.  So  much  for  authors;  and 
if  thei/  be  partially  excused  on  the  plea  of  that 
want  of  practical  common  sense  to  which  mental 
abstraction  is  supposed  to  be  unfavorable,  what 
shall  be  said  for  publishers,  men  of  business, 
who  are  sometimes  found  willing  to  risk  their 
capital  by  printing — perhaps  even  stereotyping 
— such  confused  masses  of  matter,  without  in- 
sisting upon  the  addition  of  a  copious  alphabet- 
ical index? 

Is  it  a  fear  of  trouble  upon  the  part  of  the 
author,  a  dread  of  expense  on  the  part  of  the 
publisher,  that  disgraces  literature  by  indexless 
books  ? 

Cut  will  the  author  let  the  toil  of  years  be  lost 
to  a  large  part  of  the  world — for  lost  it  surely  is 
— rather  tiran  add  a  few  days  or  weeks  of  labor 
to  make  the  whole  available?  Will  the  pub- 
lisher risk  thousands  of  dollars  on  the  plates  of 
what  should  be  a  valuable  work,  and  yet  grudge 
the  outlay  of  a  few  more  dollars  for  the  paper 
and  print  of  an  index?  A  man  unaccustomed 
to  books,  after  reading  this  article,  would  be  apt 
to  say — "  Such  stupidity  is  incredible ;  surely 
this  writer  cannot  be  in  earnest."  Alas,  it  is 
too  true  !  I  have  known  of  instances  where  in- 
dexes were  objected  to  by  publishers,  because 
they  were  too  minute — ^took  up  too  much  room ! 


A  carefully  prepared  index  to  a  set  of  one  of  the 
most  important  of  late  American  publications, 
was  reduced  perhaps  one  half,  to  diminish  the 
expense  of  paper  and  print !  An  American 
editor  of  an  English  work,  boasts,  in  the  ex- 
treme of  his  stupidity,  that  he  has  saved  the 
American  purchaser  of  the  book  he  edits  the 
expense  of  an  index ! 

Let  the  remedy  be  applied  forthwith.  Let 
Lord  Campbell's  proposition  be  carried  out  at 
once. 

"  So  essential,"  remarks  his  lordship,  "did  I 
consider  an  index  to  be  to  every  book,  that  I 
proposed  to  bring  a  bill  into  Parliament  to  de- 
prive an  author  who  publishes  a  book  without 
an  index,  of  the  privilege  of  copyright;  and, 
moreover,  to  submit  him  for  his  offence  to  a 
pecuniar}'  penalty."  (Preface  to  Chief  Justices, 
Vol.  III.) 

After  "author,"  above,  add  "or  publisher," 
and  let  such  a  bill  be  passed  at  its  next  legis- 
lature by  every  state  which  boasts  an  author, 
publisher,  and  printing-press.  What  would  be 
thought  of  an  architect  who  built  a  large  house 
and  left  it  without  staircases  for  exploration  ? 
What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  an  author  or  pub- 
lisher who  sends  a  book  into  the  world  without 
an  index?  S.  A.  A. 

—N.  Y.  Tribune,  October  27,  1860. 


Another  Louis  XVII.  has  been  discovered 
to  swell  the  list  occupied  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr. 
Williams,  among  others.  A  watchmaker  called 
Trevisan  died  lately  in  Zara,  in  Dalmatia,  and 
on  his  death-bed  communicated  a  secret  that  he 
was  the  unfortunate  dauphin ;  that  after  escap- 
ing from  that  cobbler  of  bad  memory,  Simon,  lie 
went  to  London,  thence  to  Scotland,  and  finally 
to  Padua,  where  a  married  couple  named  Tre- 
visan took  him  up  and  gave  him  their  name. 
The  authorities  thought  this  story  of  so  mucli 
consequence  that  they  had  his  portrait  taken  and 
have  instituted  inquiries. 
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From  The  Spectator,  20  July. 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE. 
The  view  we  have  taken  from  the  first  of 
the  character  and  policy  of  the  American 
President  is  strongly  supported  by  his  last 
message.  Mr.  Lincoln  writes  like  a  half-ed- 
ucated lawyer,  and  thinks  like  a  European 
sovereign.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  thing 
more  feebly  diffuse  than  the  long  columns  by 
which  he  justifies  the  war,  or  any  thing  more 
haughtily  energetic  than  the  single  paragraph 
in  which  he  demands  means  for  carrying  it  to 
a  successful  end.  That  paragraph,  explained 
as  it  is  by  the  official  reports  of  the  secretaries 
of  state,  clears  up  all  that  was  doubtful  in  the 
policy  of  the  Cabinet,  scatters  to  the  winds  all 
rumors  of  compromise,  and  declares  that  the 
American  republic  tolerates  rebellion  as  lit- 
tle as  any  monarchy  on  earth.  The  Presi- 
dent defends  himself  for  his  delay  before  the 
assault  on  Sumter,  promises  a  long  paper  from 
tlie  attorney-general  on  his  right  to  arrest 
traitors,  asks  "  if  it  is  just  that  the  South  should 
be  off"  without  any  consent  or  any  return  "  for 
the  money  invested  in  Florida,  and  through- 
out stands  on  the  defensive  in  a  style  fatal  to 
English  Ideas  of  the  dignity  of  his  office.  But 
in  the  midst  of  this  slip-slop  garrulity  he  asks 
for  an  army  equal  to  that  of  a  first-class  mili- 
tary power,  and  supplies  on  a  scale  which 
startles  Englishmen  accustomed  to  pay  war 
taxes,  and  calmly  discusses  his  course  "after 
this  rebellion  shall  have  been  suppressed." 
That  sentence  Is  the  key  to  the  President's 
resolution.  Secession  is  rebellion,  and  re- 
bellion shall  be  suppressed  at  any  outlay  of 
treasure,  or  any  expenditure  of  life.  Mr. 
Lincoln  asks  for  four  hundred  thousand  men 
and  a  hundred  millions  sterling  as  the  first 
contribution  of  Congress  towards  the  neces- 
sary war.  And  this,  he  says,  with  a  cold  res- 
olution which  all  his  verbiage  cannot  hide,  is 
but  a  small  demand.  The  army  will  be  only 
"  a  tenth  of  those  of  proper  ages  within  the 
regions  where  apparently  all  are  willing  to 
engage,"  and  the  money  Is  "  less  than  a  twenty- 
third  part  of  the  sum  owned  by  those  who 
seem  willing  to  devote  the  whole."  The  talk  of 
a  strong  Union  party  within  the  South  is  kept 
up,  but  its  existence  is  treated  as  matter  of 
no  moment.  If  all  Southerners  are  volunteers 
against  the  Union,  and  all  Southern  wealth  is 
devoted  to  that  one  end,  the  Union  is  still  to 
find  means  to  enforce  its  complete  supremacy. 
Secession  is  rebellion,  and  the  number  of  the 
rebels  only  increases  the  means  the  loyal  must 
raise  to  effect  the  Inevitable  suppression.  Com- 
promises, if  made  at  all,  must  be  made  by  the 
people,  and  till  then  the  President  "  will  not 
shrink,  nor  count  the  chances  of  his  own  life 
in  what  may  follow."  The  bills  introduced  by 
the  Government  tally  well  with  this  cold  re- 
solve.     They  read,  in  the  short  sentences  in 


which  American  journalists  describe  them? 
like  the  decrees  proposed  to  a  government 
heading  a  revolution.  The  "  Indemnity  Bill" 
sounds  like  a  constitutional  form,  but  the  re- 
mainder are  all  "up  to  the  height  of  cir- 
cumstances." The  peaceful  republic  is  to 
pass  at  once  a  law  "  to  increase  the  military 
establishment,"  and  thereby  secure  skilled  of- 
ficers ;  a  bill  "  for  the  better  organization  of 
military  establishments,"  which  will  reorganize 
the  bureaux ;  a  bill "  to  promote  the  efficiency 
of  the  army,"  which  will  make  discipline  stern , 
and  a  "  bill  for  a  national  guard,"  which  will 
be  a  standing  army. 

There  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  meaning 
of  all  this.  The  American  people  may  have 
different  views,  may  refuse  the  means  neces- 
sary to  make  these  menaces  effective,  or  may 
shrink  from  the  long  war  now  so  plainly  before 
them,  and  we  have  considered  below  the  possi- 
bility of  those  occurrences ;  but  discussion  on 
the  designs  of  the  Government  has  come  at  last 
to  an  end.  The  President  says  nothing  about 
the  last  man  and  the  last  shilling,  but  If  it  be 
not  his  resolve  to  expend  both,  rather  than 
make  terms  with  rebellion,  words  and  acts  have 
alike  no  meaning.  American  statesmen  are 
trained  to  servility,  and  we  cannot  expect, 
even  from  a  President,  the  Independent  voli- 
tion it  is  the  pride  of  an  English  statesman  to 
display.  But,  though  bowing  always — and, 
In  English  judgment,  bowing  too  low — towards 
the  people,  Mr.  Lincoln's  own  purposes  are 
terribly  clear  and  plain.  He  may  distrust 
the  people,  but  they,  if  they  mean  war,  have 
no  cause  to  distrust  him.  He  will  go  forward 
relentlessly,  as  if  the  war  were  a  suit,  expend 
armies  as  If  they  were  costs,  and  press  judg- 
ment to  execution  as  if  he  were  only  distrain- 
ing a  fraudulent  or  menacing  debtor.  This 
is  not  perhaps  the  highest  form  of  resolution, 
but  It  Is  one  against  which  threats  are  as  much 
lost  as  sophistry  or  bribes. 

There  is  one  other  point  to  be  noticed  in 
the  President's  Message.  From  fii'st  to  last, 
throughout  all  those  weary  columns  of  type, 
the  word  slavery  never  occurs — the  thing 
slavery  is  never  referred  to.  The  President 
thrusts  the  slave  question  wholly  out  of  sight. 
Even  in  the  paragraph  in  which  he  alludes 
to  his  course  "  when  this  rebellion  shall 
have  been  suppressed,"  he  gives  no  pledge 
as  to  state  rights  or  the  peculiar  institution. 
"  Lest,"  he  says,  "  there  be  some  uneasiness 
in  the  minds  of  candid  men  as  to  what  is  to 
be  the  course  of  the  Government  towards  the 
Southern  States  after  the  rebellion  shall  have 
been  suppressed,  the  Executive  deems  it 
proper  to  say  it  will  be  his  purpose  then,  as 
ever,  to  be  guided  by  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws,  and  that  he  probably  will  have  no 
different  understanding  of  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Federal  Government,  relatively 
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to  the  rights  of  the  states  and  the  people 
under  the  Constitution,  than  that  expressed 
in  the  inaugural  address." 

"  I  will  adhere,"  said  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, last  week,  **  to  the  principles  laid  down 
in  my  first  speech  to  the  Reichsrath ; "  and 
in  the  minds  both  of  President  and  emperqgi' 
the  intention  of  the  reference  is  the  sam^j 
Both  intend  to  declare  a  consistent  resolu- 
tion. That  of  the  President  is  to  uphold 
the  Constitution,  which,  as  the  North  wields 
the  majority,  may,  "  probably,"  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  states,  and  will  certainly  for- 
bid it  within  the  territories.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  this  reticence  was  not  of  design. 
A  word  on  the  state  right  to  regulate  sla- 
very would  have  conciliated  thousands  of 
wavering  Southerners,  but  the  word  would 
have  pledged  the  Cabinet  not  to  pursue  the 
path  which  they  perceive,  willing  or  unwill- 
ing, they  must  tread. 

But  will  the  people  concede  the  enormous 
powers  demanded  by  their  Government  ? 
That,  after  all,  is  the  real  point  at  issue,  for, 
however  resolved  the  President  may  be,  his 
policy,  unless  it  meets  the  assent  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  simply  an  individual  opinion.  And, 
moreover,  can  the  people,  even  if  carried 
such  lengths  by  their  enthusiasm,  bear  the 
enormous  burden  the  President  desires  to 
impose  ?  It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that 
the  burden  is  onerous  to  the  last  degi'ee. 
The  war  will  not  end  in  a  year,  and  to  keep 
four  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field  two 
years  is  an  effort  which  would  task  the  re- 
sources of  England,  with  twice  the  wealth 
of  the  states,  and  tax  the  human  supply  of 
Russia,  with  twice  their  population.  The 
army  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  North,  from  a 
people,  that  is,  less  numerous  than  that  of 
England  alone,  and  the  outlay  exceeds  five- 
fold the  national  revenue  of  the  republic. 
The  President,  too,  speaks  of  the  hundred 
millions  paid  for  Florida,  and  then  asks  for 
four  hundred  millions  to  spend  in  recovering 
them  ;  he  talks  of  the  free  institutions  which 
are  a  model  to  the  world,  and  then  proposes 
a  standing  army.  He  places  these  requests 
before  people  who  have  never  furnished  a 
native  recruit  to  their  permanent  force,  and 
have  never  borne  a  direct  tax,  or  provided 
for  a  more  than  nominal  national  debt.  Feel- 
ing acutely  the  force  of  these  objections,  we 
still  believe  that  the  North  will  endure  this 
tremendous  strain.  The  mere  fact  that  they 
asked  to  do  it  will  of  itself  treble  their  will- 
ingness. Their  complaint  has  hitherto  been 
that  the  Government  lagged  behind,  that  it 
refused  the  means  placed  at  its  disposal, 
seemed  lukewarm,  or  even  treacherous.  The 
President  has  now  shot  forward  far  in  ad- 
vance, but  there  is  no  proof  that  he  has  out- 
Btripped  the  people.     The  Republicans  are 
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content,  and  the  House  of  Assembly  has 
elected  a  Republican  speaker.  The  galleries 
cheered  the  demand  for  four  hundred  mil- 
lions, and  the  galleries  on  such  occasions  are 
filled  with  the  best  representatives  of  the 
Union.  The  talk  about  compromise  has  for 
weeks  elicited  nothing  but  indignation.  The 
Democratic  leaders  dare  not  even  yet  attack 
the  war,  except  by  expressing  their  doubts 
whether  the  same  expenditure  would  not 
conquer  the  continent.  Above  all,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  convinced  that  the  South  is 
already  defeated,  that  it  needs  but  one  great 
levy  and  one  bold  push  to  secure  the  uncon- 
ditional surrender.  It  matters  little  now,  as 
it  mattered  nothing  in  March,  what  course 
the  trading  politicians  may  take.  The  silent 
millions  of  the  North,  whose  hearts  have 
been  ulcerated  for  thirty  years  by  enforced 
submission  to  ceaseless  insult,  will  accept 
any  demand  rather  than  yield,  and  with  their 
decision  the  controversy,  however  warm,  or 
however  much  to  the  apparent  advantage  of 
the  South,  will,  as  before,  instantly  end. 
That  individuals  will  resist,  that  some  Charles 
Fox  will  appear,  that  a  strong  minority  will 
grow  up,  as  in  our  own  European  war,  craving 
only  for  peace,  is  more  than  probable.  But 
the  mass  of  the  nation,  like  the  mass  of  the 
British  people,  is  with  the  war,  and  nothing 
but  sharp  distress  will  make  it  even  tempo- 
rarily unpopular.  Of  the  will  of  the  North 
at  present  there  can,  we  believe,  be  no  doubt 
whatever. 

Of  their  power  there  is  perhaps  more  doubt, 
but  even  on  this  point,  though  with  more 
hesitation,  we  must  reply  in  the  affirmative. 
It  is  evident  that  the  men  can  be  pro9ured. 
Whether  it  be  that  social  life  in  the  states 
tempts  men  to  soldiershij),  or  that  the  great 
foreign  population,  as  some  say,  is  really  in 
distress,  or  that  the  heart  of  the  nation  is 
really  aroused  to  a  depth  we  can  scarcely  ap- 
preciate, the  men,  it  is  evident,  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  Secretary  of  "War  reports  that 
three  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men  are  al- 
ready collected.  Eighty  thousand  of  these 
are  three  months'  volunteers,  but  after  that 
great  deduction,  two  hundred  and  thirty^ 
thousand  men  remain  engaged  for  the  war. 
Nearly  a  hundred  thousand  more  are  fretting 
in  the  Western  States  because  their  services 
cannot  be  entertained,  and  with  money  in 
plenty  the  balance  will  be  only  too  easily 
gathered  together.  Whether  these  men  will 
submit  to  the  discipline  a  long  campaign  re- 
quires ;  whether  they  can  turn  out  cavalry  in 
any  thing  like  adequate  numbers  ;  whether, 
in  short,  they  can  be  reduced  by  service  or 
discipline  into  an  army,  events  alone  can 
decide.  But  the  men,  we  believe,  can  be 
found,  and  behind  them  remains,  as  a  reserve, 
the  whole  population  of  states  like  Iowa,  in 
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which  every  man  needs  only  instruction  in 
drill  to  be  an  efficient  soldier.  The  levy  will 
do  infinite  mischief  to  the  country,  will  in- 
crease the  military  feeling  so  strong  in  the 
states,  will  check  the  prosperity  of  the  AVest, 
and  will  perhaps  menace  the  liberty  for  which 
the  volunteers  say  they  fight ;  but  the  men 
can  be  obtained.  So  can  the  National  Gusird, 
a  force  long  since  demanded  by  the  holders 
of  property,  who  see  in  the  weakness  of 
the  Executive  a  permanent  danger  to  them- 
selves. 

It  remains  to  provide  the  money,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  lightness  of 
taxation  which  has  hitherto  distinguished  the 
states,  only  makes  heavy  taxation  the  more 
easy  and  productive.  The  financial  secre- 
tary, like  his  chief,  states  his  demand  with 
sufficient  clearness  but  in  many  words.  The 
expenditure  for  the  current  year  may  be 
taken  at  eighty  millions  sterling,  of  which 
sum  twenty  millions  must,  he  conceives,  be 
raised  by  taxes.  By  placing  a  tax  on  sugar, 
molasses,  cofi'ee,  and  tea,  he  hopes  that  the 
indirect  taxes  may  bo  made  to  produce  fifteen 
millions,  and  for  the  remaining  five  he  pro- 
poses two  alternatives.  A  tax  of  half  a 
crown  in  the  pound  on  the  entire  property 
of  the  North  would  produce  just  the  amount 
deficient,  or  it  may  be  made  up  by  light  im- 
posts on  ale  and  beer,  tobacco  and  spirits, 
bank  notes  and  spring  carriages,  jewelry 
and  legacies.  This  is  a  goodly  list  of 
burdens,  and  reminds  one  painfully  how 
near  Sydney  Smith's  prophetical  caution  to 
brother  Jonathan  is  to  its  fulfilment.  But 
none  of  the  duties,  though  some  of  them" 
will  be  heavy — as,  for  example,  ten  pence  a 
pound  on  green  tea — are  unbearable,  or  ex- 
ceed those  we  ourselves  pay,  murmuring,  but 
obedient.  None  of  them  press  on  the  sources 
of  wealth,  or  demand  from  the  people  the 
sacrifice  of  necessaries  with  which  it  would 
be  injurious  to  dispense.  Even  the  property 
tax  might  be  borne,  and  the  machinery  al- 
ready exists  for  collecting  that  impost  for 
state  expenses.  The  Union  will  simply  glide 
out  of  tire  class  of  lightly  taxed  states  into 
that  of  fairly  taxed  nations — a  change  the 
progress  of  events  was  sure  sooner  or  later 
to  involve.  But  this  is  not  all  the  burden 
to  be  imposed.  Sixty  millions  sterling — 
two  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  dollars. — 
remain  to  be  provided  for  by  loan,  and  the 
moneyed  interest  is  already,  it  is  said,  biased 
towards  the  South.  The  moneyed  interest,  j 
however,  whatever  their  "  proclivities,"  will 
follow  their  instincts,  and  swarm  round  a 
ministry  which  creates  a  national  debt  like 
flies  round  honey.  Or  if  they  do  not,  there 
remains  the  device  of  the  open  loan,  a  device 
which,  in  a  country  where  every  farmer  saves 
and  five  sixths  of  the  national  wealth  is  real, 


v,-ill  tap  an  exhaustless  mine.  The  Union, 
taking  the  calculation  head  by  head — for  if 
she  has  fewer  rich  than  England  she  has  also 
^  fewer  poor — can  bear  a  national  debt  of  five 
hundred  millions,  and  yet  be  no  heavier 
weighted  than  ourselves.  The  Secretary's 
demand  is  for  less  than  one  eighth  of  that 
amount.  The  men  and  the  money  are  forth- 
coming, and  annoyed  as  all  men  must  feel 
at  the  bombastic  rubbish  with  which  Amer- 
icans overlay  earnest  feeling,  we  still  know 
of  nothing  nobler  than  the  constancy  with 
which  the  people  sacrifice  their  dreams,  their 
wealth,  and  their  lives  to  preserve  their 
honor. 


From  The  Press,  20  July. 
THE  WAR  IN  AMERICA. 

LaegE  as  is  the  vote  of  men  a;nd  money 
which  the  Message  of  President  Lincoln  de- 
mands from  the  American  Congress,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  adequate  for  a  substan- 
tial prosecution  of  the  war.  Men  are  too 
apt  to  measure  the  proportions  of  this  strug- 
gle by  the  standard  of  wars  between  indi- 
vidual nations,  and  to  forget  that  prepara- 
tions which  would  be  stupendous  as  the  of- 
fensive armament  of  a  single  state,  figure 
but  poorly  as  the  equipment  of  one  half  of  a 
continent  for  the  subjugation  of  the  other. 
Mr.  Lincoln  must  be  advised  by  very  san- 
guine politicians  or  very  poor  military  au- 
thorities, if  he  expects  that  400,000  men 
and  400,000,000  dollars  will  furnish  to  the 
Federal  Government  "  the  legal  means  for 
making  the  contest  a  short  and  decisive 
one."  With  no  larger  means  at  their  dis- 
posal, the  Notherners  will  scarcely  be  able 
to  make  an  energetic  commencement  of  the 
campaign,  and  the  close  of  the  year  1861 
will  probably  wear  itself  out  in  the  same  in- 
activity which  has  characterized  its  com- 
mencement. 

It  does  not  seem  that  any  great  result  has 
followed  the  movement  of  General  Patter- 
son across  the  Potomac.  A  loss  of  sixty- 
three  men  killed  and  several  wounded,  which 
made  up  the  combined  casualties  on  both 
sides,  will  not  probably  be  thought  to  have 
given  any  great  military  significance  to  his 
brush  with  General  Johnston's  forces,  and  it 
will  only  be  by  courtesy  that  their  rencontre 
can  hereafter  be  styled  *'  The  Battle  of 
Martinsburg." 

If  it  were  not  for  the  stoppage  of  trade 
throughout  a  great  mercantile  continent, 
and  for  the  stimulus  which  a  perpetual 
bivouac  seems  to  give  to  those  habits  of  va- 
grancy and  dissipation  which  are  already  too 
prevalent  among  Americans,  we  might  well 
rejoice  that  the  civil  war  should  have  so  long 
a  prelude ;  and,  as  it  is,  any  development 
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of  the  struggle  which  should  suffice  to  mass 
the  scattered  contingents  of  the  North  and 
South — no  matter  with  what  good  effect  to 
their  moral  condition — and  bring  two  large 
kindred  armies  to  each  other's  throats, 
would  be  most  lamentable.  That  the  enor- 
mous frontier  from  Arkansas  to  the  Atlantic 
should  be  sprinkled  with  groups  of  recruits, 
who  consume  both  their  time  and  their  con- 
stitutions in  games  of  chance,  political  in- 
vective, and  brandy-smashes,  and  whose 
military  drill  seems  confined  to  an  intermit- 
tent and  unregimental  practice  among  them- 
selves with  the  bowie-knife  and  revolver, 
is  doubtless  to  deplored.  Such  a  state  of 
things  would  be  happily  terminated  by  any 
solution  of  the  present  difficulty,  perhaps 
not  even  excluding  a  recognition,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  of  the  seceding  confederacy. 
But  to  'stop  the  present  demoralization  of 
these  levies,  by  giving  to  their  embodiment 
the  only  purpose  of  which  it  is  susceptible, 
would  be  to  correct,  by  a  still  more  terrible 
disaster,  that  which  is  already  sufficiently  in- 
jurious. The  ridicule  which  has  been  so 
largely  thrown  upon  the  tardiness  which  the 
Americans  show  in  commencing  actual  war- 
fare has  doubtless  been  more  than  commonly 
irritating  to  the  vainest  of  all  living  nations. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  wise, 
in  communities  like  our  own,  which  would 
suffer  so  largely  from  the  conflict,  to  employ 
so  powerful  an  incitement  to  the  contending 
parties.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain  that 
the  ridicule  can  be  justified.  Apart  from 
the  acknowledged  want  of  preparation  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
lack  of  real  military  resources  and  equip- 
ment upon  the  side  of  the  confederates,  it 
does  not  seem  easy  to  commence  a  campaign 
from  such  an  enormous  base  of  operations. 
The  position  and  conditions  of  both  parties 
are  unmatched  in  the  military  history  of  the 
world.  It  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that  an 
aggressive  movement  from  either  side  would 
result  in  any  thing  else  than  the  grave  dis- 
comfiture of  the  aggressor.  And  for  defen- 
sive purposes,  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt 
a  concentration  of  large  forces  upon  any  one 
point  in  a  frontier  of  2,000  miles,  even  if  the 
expense  of  transporting  troops  over  such 
enormous  distances  did  not  preclude  the  en- 
tertainment of  such  an  idea  by  belligerents 
commencing  hostilities  with  empty  treas- 
uries. It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number 
of  men  that  would  be  requisite  for  the  prose- 
cution of  a  systematic  war  over  so  gigantic 
an  area.  The  extent  in  mileage  of  the  con- 
federate territory  is  rather  more  than 
equivalent  to  England,  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  Spain,  put  together.  The  capture 
of  Charleston  or  Richmond,  if  eff'ected. 
Would  be  an  unappreciable  blow  in  a  body 
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of  such  enormous  bulk  ;  and  an  occupation 
of  either  of  those  cities  could  only  be  main- 
tained by  the  employment  of  all  the  forces  of 
the  Union,  and  such  an  expenditure  of  men 
and  money  as  must  of  itself  bring  the  war 
to  a  close. 

It  is  not  a  plausible  supposition  that  the 
loss  of  one  out  of  many  capitals  would  prove 
more  ruinous  to  the  cause  of  the  Southern 
States  than  the  capture  of  Moscow  did 
to  the  Russians  in  1812.  It  is  far  more 
probable,  on  the  contrary,  that  causes 
analogous  to  those  which  drove  back  Na- 
poleon would  bring  about  the  extinction 
of  any  Northern  army  that  might  mistake  a 
similar  occupation  for  a  conquest  of  the 
South.  The  protracted  siege  of  a  fortress 
at  her  southern  extremity  sufficed  to  suck 
the  strength  of  Russia  in  1855.  But  it  was 
not  the  importance  of  the  capture  that  closed 
the  Crimean  war  with  the  siege  of  Sebasto- 
bol.  It  was  the  siege  that  exhausted  the  van- 
quished, and  not  the  loss  of  the  place,  which 
might  have  been  regained  in  subsequent 
campaigns.  The  waste  of  money  and  lives 
in  a  land-transit  from  Ai'changel  to  the  Sea 
of  Azov,during  which  the  armies  of  Nicholas 
melted  away  as  they  went  to  war,  and  in 
which  millions  were  spent  before  a  shot  was 
fired,  made  just  that  balance  of  chances  in 
favor  of  the  allies  which  would  tell  for  the 
Confederated  States,  if  the  Government  of 
President  Lincoln  could  be  induced  to  carry 
the  campaign  far  to  the  south  of  the  Poto- 
mac. On  the  other  hand,  aggresive  move- 
ments can  form  no  part  of  the  intentions 
or  interests  of  the  confederate  generals. 
Their  strength  and  the  strength  of  the  cause 
for  which  they  contend  is  pre-eminently  to  sit 
still.  How  the  rear  of  his  army  could  be 
protected,  or  its  retreat  secured  in  an  inva- 
sion of  the  Southern  States,  is  a  question 
which  those  who  condemn  General  Scott 
and  affect  to  sneer  at  the  Yankee  appetite 
for  battle  have  not  yet  been  called  upon  to  an- 
swer. Nor  does  it  seem  that  such  people 
have  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  inquire 
whether,  in  the  present  ignorance  of  what 
can  be  ultimately  effected  even  by  a  success- 
ful cam.paign,  it  may  not  be  as  well  that  the 
generals  on  each  side  should  abstain  from 
any  operations  that  would  irremediably 
pledge  the  people  of  the  North.  At  present, 
short  of  the  chimerial  notion  which  is  fast 
being  abandoned  of  coercing  the  whole  of  the 
South,  all  is  vague  and  undetermined  in  the 
councils  of  Washington.  There  are  few 
politicians  who  would  venture  to  place  the 
reclamation  of  Carolina  in  the  list  of  their 
contingencies,  and  still  fewer  who,  failing 
to  do  that,  could  sketch  out  any  probabilities 
whatever  for  the  revolution.  It  is  by  no 
means   certain  that   substantial   intentions 
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may  not  hereafter  be  formed  by  both  sides, 
which  will  centralize  and  give  object  to  the 
struggle.  But  whatever  they  may  be,  they 
must  of  necessity  be  subsequent  to  a  recog- 
nition of  the  permanent  disruption  of  the 
Union.  This  proposition  once  assumed,  a 
contest  for  the  possession  of  Virginia,  Mis- 
souri, and  Tennessee  may  possibly  turn  out 
to  be  its  legitimate  consequence,  as  it  has 
all  along  been  the  only  issue  to  which  the 
aggression  of  the  North  could  practiaally 
tend.  The  coercion  of  the  main  body  of  the 
seceding  states  is  a  project  only  less  mani- 
festly absurd  than  an  invasion  of  the  North 
by  the  South  would  be ;  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Government  at  Washington 
ever  seriously  contemplated  it.  To  save  the 
border  states  for  the  Union,  and  to  thrust 
back  as  far  as  possible  the  boundary  line  of 
the  new  confederacy,  is  a  fair  effort  of  policy ; 
and  it  was  safer,  before  those  states  which 
were  wavering  had  seceded,  to  advertise  the 
reconquest  of  those  already  in  open  rebel- 
lion, than  to  stimulate  further  secession  by 
professedly  stepping  in  to  restrain  it. 

Whatever  may  be  the  knowledge  which 
the  populations  of  the  Union  have  of  the 
true  objects  of  the  expedition,  nothing  can 
be  more  creditable  to  their  courage  and 
patriotism  than  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
levies  have  grown,  and  the  cheerfulness  with 
which  the  prospect  of  a  heavy  taxation  is 
entertained.  It  is  perhaps  as  well  that  our 
home  capitalists  will  be  deterred  by  their 
fears  of  repudiation  from  subscribing  largely 
to  the  loans  which  will  shortly  be  contracted. 
Great  Britain  will  thus  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  contribute  to  the  success  or  neces- 
sities of  either  of  the  belligerents.  The  fa- 
vorable state  of  feeling  which  doubtless  ex- 
ists in  the  South  towards  this  country  has 
not  induced  our  merchants  to  take  the  bonds 
of  the  new  government.  And  the  North 
has  perhaps  to  thank  the  rabid  threats  with 
which  its  press  has  insisted  upon  our  unjust 
partiality  for  the  loss  of  much  substantial 
assistance  to  its  exchequer.  In  the  face  of 
such  national  hostility  as  the  New  York  pa- 
pers affect  to  represent,  it  would  be  highly 
dangerous  for  any  Englishman  to  invest  his 
money  in  fresh  American  securities. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  not  to  be  apprehended 
that  there  will  be  any  grave  and  immediate 
change  for  the  worse  in  the  position  of  af- 
fairs. It  is  probable  that  the  war  will  even- 
tually concentrate  itself  in  one  or  other  of 
the  states  which  are  to  be  prizes  of  the  con- 
flict. There  will  be  compaigns  in  Virginia 
for  Virginia,  in  Missouri  for  Missouri,  in 
Tennessee  for  Tennessee,  unless  their  pos- 
session is  made  the  subject  of  negotiations. 
More  than  this  the  North  can  hardly  attempt, 
and  less  than  this  the  South  can  hardly  ex- 


pect. The  loss  or  gain  of  some  or  all  of 
these  states  will  make  the  success  and  failure 
of  the  struggle.  No  advantages  gained  by 
either  party  beyond  such  acquisition  would 
ever  be  permanent,  and  probably  no  one 
who  looks  to  the  welfare  of  America  wishes 
that  they  could  be.  If  the  North  were  to 
close  the  conquest,  having  secured  the  above 
named  provinces,  many  would  probably  re- 
joice that  its  disruption  from  the  South  had 
enabled  it  to  free  so  large  a  section  of  the 
great  American  continent  as  would  then  form 
the  United  States  from  the  trammels  and 
distractions  of  the  unhappy  institution  which 
is  the  professed  cause  of  the  revolution. 


From  The  Saturday  Review,  20  July. 
THE  AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR. 
Four  hundred  thousand  men  and  eighty 
millions  sterling  !  A  few  months  ago,  Eng- 
lish democrats  were  in  the  habit  of  holding 
up  to  the  envy  of  their  countrymen  the  great 
republic  which  had  neither  an  army  nor  a 
national  debt ;  and  now  one  section  of  the 
Union  is  raising  colossal  forces  with  an  es- 
timate that  every  soldier  will  correspond  to 
an  expenditure  of  $1,000.  In  the  South, 
also,  troops  are  counted  by  myriads  ;  and 
although  money  is  there  less  abundant,  rich 
and  poor  are  eagerly  contributing  their  per- 
sons and  their  produce  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  deadly  war.  The  inference  is  not  that 
republican  institutions  have  broken  down, 
but  that  no  community,  however  free  and 
intelligent,  can  be  relieved  from  the  immu- 
table conditions  of  political  society.  The 
United  States  were  exempt  from  the  danger 
and  cost  of  a  standing  army,  because  they 
had  no  equals  on  their  own  continent  to  re- 
spect or  to  fear.  Their  domestic  organiza- 
tion seemed  to  defy  the  risk  of  dissolution 
so  long  as  it  had  never  been  tried.  As  soon 
as  a  cause  of  difference  arose  which  interested 
a  part  of  the  federation  more  nearly  than 
the  traditions  of  the  Union,  the  fabric  fell 
asunder,  like  many  a  political  combination 
of  the  ancient  world,  and  the  only  instru- 
ment by  which  it  can  be  brought  together 
again  is  the  rude  contrivance  of  military 
force.  The  armaments  will  involve  a  debt, 
customs  duties,  and  direct  taxes;  and  al- 
though the  resources  of  the  country  are 
equal  to  the  occasion,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  forms  or  spirit  of  the  Constitution  will 
survive  the  change  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  country.  Cheap  administration  and  the 
peace  which  is  founded  on  immunity  from 
attack  are  but  vulgar  objects  of  enthusiasm. 
A  state  may  reach  its  highest  pitch  of  great- 
ness when  it  has  mortgaged  the  earnings  of 
many  generations  for  the  maintenance  of 
enormous  military  and  naval  establishments. 
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The  spirit  displayed  by  the  Northern  States 
of  America  in  the  vindication  of  the  Federal 
compact  is  far  more  respectable  than  the 
boasted  prosperity  which  has  always  been 
used  to  excite  the  wonder  of  Europe.  The 
prudence  and  practicability  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
enterprise  may  be  questioned,  but  the  regi- 
ments which  are  marching  to  Virginia  and 
Missouri  from  all  the  regions  of  the  North  are 
animated  by  a  generous  belief  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  great  Repub- 
lic. In  the  meantime,  the  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment is  preparing  for  the  struggle  in  si- 
lence, and  the  few  scattered  accounts  from  the 
South  afford  glimpses  of  a  fierce  determina- 
tion to  resent  all  attempts  at  coercion  to  the 
death.  The  army  and  wealth  of  the  United 
States  seem  wholly  irresistible  as  long  as 
the  distant  spectator  is  influenced  by  the 
contagious  enthusiasm  and  confidence  of  the 
Northern  population ;  but  a  more  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  conflict  makes  the  con- 
quest of  the  seceding  states  appear  as  for- 
midable and  as  uncertain  as  the  march  to 
Moscow.  It  will  be  difficult  to  feed  one 
hundred  thousand  men  in  a  hostile  country, 
and  twice  that  force  would  be  easily  out- 
numbered in  Georgia  or  in  Mississippi. 

Congress  will  not  fail  to  grant  the  vast 
supplies  in  men  and  money  which  the  Ad- 
ministration has  thought  it  necessary  t«  de- 
mand. Of  the  four  hundred  thousand  men 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  are  already 
levied,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  $400,000,- 
000  has  been  expended  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  advanced  by  the  states.  A  navy 
has  still  to  be  created,  and  a  multitude  of 
recruits  to  be  formed  into  an  army,  and  at 
present  the  whole  country  would  resent  any 
hesitation  in  the  provision  of  ample  means 
for  victory.  Mr.  Chase's  plan  for  obtaining 
the  necessary  funds  seems  to  be  well-consid- 
ered, practicable,  and  straightforward.  A 
large  loan  is  to  be  raised  while  patriotic  zeal 
is  still  at  its  highest,  and  duties  on  coffee 
and  other  unprotected  commodities  are,  for 
the  first  time,  included  in  a  tariff  constructed 
not  for  protection  but  for  revenue.  A  small 
direct  tax  is  to  form  a  further  security  to  the 
national  creditor,  and  it  may  be  assumed 
that  it  will  be  raised  by  the  constitutional 
process  of  adding  the  necessary  percentage 
to  the  municipal  and  state  assessment.  The 
impost  will  fajl  with  undue  weight  on  visible 
property,  but  it  is  necessary,  in  all  questions 
of  taxation,  to  follow  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  his 
colleagues  have  probably  devised  the  most 
effective  mode  of  raising  money,  and  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  Congress  will  suggest 
any  alternative  scheme.  It  is  not  known 
whether  the  Morrill  tariff  will  be  modified, 
uow  that  Massachusetts  and  Philadelphia  are 
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irrevocably  pledged  to  the  cause  of  the  Union. 
The  great  states  of  the  North-west  ought, 
if  they  understood  their  own  interest,  to  re- 
sist the  grasping  selfishness  of  the  Atlantic 
cotton-spinners  and  iron-masters.  The  Gov- 
ernment must  have  already  discovered  that 
the  stoppage  or  discouragement  of  trade  has 
little  tendency  to  increase  the  pecuniar}^  re- 
sources of  the  country.  Sober  politicians 
also  perceive  that  a  prohibitive  tariff  is  a 
boon  to  the  Southern  States  as  long  as  the  ^ 
quarrel  lasts,  and  that  it  may  at  any  time 
prove  an  obstacle  to  the  desired  compromise 
which  no  one  has  the  courage  publicly  to 
mention.  The  New  York  journals,  and  the 
popular  opinion  which  they  reflect,  seem  to 
feel  a  certain  shame  for  their  vulgar  and  un-  ' 
provoked  onslaught  on  England.  The  mo- 
nopolists of  Pennsylvania  will  scarcely  per- 
suade Congress  that  an  iniquitous  system  of 
taxation  is  justifiable  and  patriotic,  merely 
because  it  is  incidentally  distasteful  to  the 
hated  foreigner. 

Having  performed  the  constitutional  duty 
of  providing  the  supplies,  the  legislature 
will  perhaps  proceed  to  transcend  the  limits 
of  its  authority  by  passing  an  act  of  indem- 
nity in  favor  of  the  Executive.  Mr.  Lincoln 
may  have  been  morally  right  in  all  the  meas- 
ures which  he  has  adopted,  but  he  has  found 
it  necessary  to  violate  at  every  turn  a  con- 
stitution which  was  never  calculated  for  the 
contingencies  of  civil  war.  He  has  enforced 
martial  law  in  Baltimore  without  ever  pro- 
claiming it,  and  he  has  held  intercourse  with 
the  revolutionary  or  bogus  Virginian  gov- 
ernment which  has  been  originated  by  the 
Wheeling  Convention.  In  his  first  procla- 
mation after  the  capture  of  Fort  Sumter,  the 
President  paid  the  customary  tribute  to  pro- 
priety in  his  odd  warning  to  the  so-called  in- 
surgents to  retire  to  the  homes  which  they 
had  never  quitted.  As  soon  as  the  North 
began  to  arm  in  earnest,  the  affectation  of 
reading  the  Riot  Act  to  nine  or  ten  sover- 
eign states  became  too  flagrantly  absurd. 
From  that  time  the  President  has  carried 
on  the  war  in  the  capacity  of  a  dictator  with 
a  high-handed  disregard  for  legal  scruples 
and  objections.  In  England,  Parliament 
would  retrospectively  authorize  any  measure 
which  was  proved  to  have  been  essential  to 
the  safety  of  the  commonwealth.  The  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  if  they 
affect  to  indemnify  the  President  and  his 
ministers,  will  in  the  eye  of  the  law  only 
share  his  technical  guilt.  The  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  if  they  are  allowed  to  exer- 
cise their  functions  in  safety,  will  treat  an 
act  of  Congress  in  a  matter  beyond  its  com- 
petence as  a  scrap  of  waste  paper.  All 
branches  of  the  Government,  however,  are 
at  liberty  to  appeal  to  some  possible  clayse 
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of  indemnity  in  a  future  revision  of  the  con- 
stitutional pact ;  nor,  with  the  people  at  their 
back,  is  it  necessary  to  reflect  that  the  revival 
of  the  Union,  if  it  were  possible,  would  leave 
the  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  war  once 
more  in  a  minority. 

The  President's  message  is  the  oddest 
document  which  was  ever  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  a  great  nation.  Mr.  Lincoln's 
admirers  boast  that  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  Union  once  navigated  a  timber  float ; 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  an 
august  bargeman  from  the  Mississippi  is,  in 
style  and  rhetoric,  precisely  on  a  level  with 
an  uncrowned  bargeman  on  the  Thames. 
"The  little  disguise,"  says  Mr.  Lincoln, 
"  that  the  supposed  right  is  to  be  exercised 
only  for  a  just  cause,  themselves  to  be  the 
sole  judges  of  its  justice,  is  too  thin  to  merit 
any  notice.  Thus  sugar-coated,  they  have 
been  drugging  the  public  mind  of  their  sec- 
tion for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  until  at 
length  they  have  brought  many  good  men 
to  a  willingness  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
Government  the  day  after  some  assemblage 
of  men  have  enacted  the  farcical  pretence  of 
taking  their  state  out  of  the  Union,  who 
could  have  been  brought  to  no  such  thing 
the  day  before."  The  honest  President 
seems,  in  his  process  of  self-education,  to 
have  learned  to  write  imperfectly,  and  it  is 
strange  that  an  educated  country  should  be 
governed  by  an  utterly  illiterate  ruler.  But 
in  substance  the  people  and  the  Government 
understand  one  another,  and  the  sugar- 
coated  druggists,  though  they  may  smile  at 
the  ungrammatical  denunciation  of  their 
farcical  pretences,  will  not  the  less  under- 
stand that  they  have  to  deal  with  an  inex- 
haustible store  of  money  and  of  soldiers. 
The  comic  efiect  of  the  President's  message 
will  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who 
are  safe  from  the  consequences  of  his  curi- 
ously expressed  conclusions. 

The  most  interesting  question  to  be  deter- 
mined in  the  debates  of  Congress  relates  to 
the  conformity  or  independence  of  individual 
opinions.  A  few  senators  and  several  rep- 
resentatives, if  not  friendly  to  the  cause  of 
the  South,  heartily  disapprove  of  a  war  of  co- 
ercion and  conquest.  If  they  have  the  cour- 
age to  resist  the  popular  clamor  of  the  mo- 
ment, a  nucleus  of  opposition  will  soon  attract 
waverers  and  hasty  converts  who  have  been 
overborne  by  the  sudden  display  of  apparent 
unanimity.  It  would  be  idle  to  oppose  the 
general  sentiment,  which  is  right  and  patri- 
otic as  well  as  universally  popular.  Judi- 
cious dissentients  will  confine  themselves  to 
protests  against  violent  measures,  and  they 
will  wait  for  opportunities  of  pacification  and 
compromise.  With  the  inevitable  reappear- 
ance of  the  obliterated  distinction  between 


Republicans  and  Democrats,  the  influence 
of  moderate  and  far-sighted  politicians  will 
gradually  increase. 

With  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
men,  and  with  the  command  of  the  sea,  the 
Northern  Government  may  threaten  the 
Gulf  coasts  of  the  Confederation  without 
weakening  the  main  armies  in  Virginia  and 
on  the  Mississippi.  Like  Napoleon  in  1812, 
the  invader  is  stronger  in  numbers  and  in 
organization,  but  the  Americans  of  the  South 
are  strangely  degenerate  if  they  are  easier  to 
subdue  than  the  serf  population  of  Russia. 
K  an  unforeseen  conquest  is  nevertheless 
achieved,  the  difficulty  of  administering  a 
hostile  province  will  be  even  more  insuper- 
able than  the  dangers  of  the  war.  Whatever 
may  be  the  issue  of  the  conflict,  it  will  leave 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  armed  men  to  bo 
disbanded,  and  some  of  them  will  have  ac- 
quired that  exclusive  taste  for  their  profes- 
sion which  is  common  to  veterans.  The  next 
candidates  for  the  Presidency  will  assuredly 
be  military  leaders,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  supporters  of  a  defeated 
general  will  acquiesce  in  the  triumph  of 
some  unknown  Polk  or  Pierce.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  find  employment  for  the  army, 
and  Mexico  will  probably  be  the  fii'st  victim 
of  the  new  American  institutions.  The  at- 
tack* on  Canada  which  has  so  often  been 
threatened  will  perhaps  follow  in  due  course, 
and  the  fleet  will  undervalue  and  tempt  the 
overwhelming  naval  force  of  England.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  accounts,  a  collision 
was  said  to  be  imminent  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Potomac.  Northern  enthusiasts,  who 
are  wholly  ignorant  of  General  Beauregard's 
intentions,  forget  that  a  battle,  before  it  is 
fought,  must  be  accepted  as  well  as  off"ered. 
As  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  Rich- 
mond will  have  no  decisive  efi'ect  on  the  war, 
it  will  be  satisfactory  to  find  that  unnecessary 
bloodshed  has  been  avoided  or  postponed. 


From  The  Economist,  20  July. 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE. 
Mr.  Lincoln's  message  is  no  exception 
to  a  remark  we  made  not  long  since,  that 
the  official  documents  of  a  revolution  are  al- 
most always  very  unworthy  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  revolution  itself.  They  are  necessa- 
rily an  attempt  to  reduce  to  law  a  state  of 
things  which  has  no  law ;  they  necessarily 
comment  in  the  language  of  jurisprudence 
upon  a  tumult  in  which  jurisprudence  itself 
has  ceased  to  exist.  There  is  but  little  in 
all  Mr.  Lincoln's  retrospective  exposition 
which  has  not  very  frequently  been  said  be- 
fore, or  which,  except  for  the  exigencies  of  his 
oflicial  position,  need  to  have  been  repeated 
now.     Mr.  Lincoln  proves  that  the  South 
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have  not,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  a  right  to  secede,  and  he  wins  in  an 
easy  argument  a  useless  victory.  George 
the  Third,  by  similar  arguments  and  with 
analogous  facility,  proved  that  the  "  North 
American  Colonies  "  of  England  had  no  right 
to  secede  from  the  mother  country.  And 
what  then  ?  Mr.  Burke  replied  that  you 
could  not  draw  "  a  bill  of  indictment  against 
a  whole  nation."  The  philosopher  perceived 
what  the  king  of  his  day  and  the  people  of 
his  day  could  not  perceive,  that  if  a  whole 
community  of  armed  and  civilized  men  wish 
to  separate  from  the  nation  which  governs 
them,  they  will  separate.  National  pride, 
military  power,  financial  strength  are  useless 
against  the  united  resources  of  a  whole  peo- 
ple. George  the  Third  failed,  not  because 
England  was  not  strong  enough  or  rich 
enough  to  conquer  an  American  army  or  ten 
American  armies,  but  because  England  would 
not  have  been  strong  enough  to  retain,  and 
was  too  wise  even  to  wish  to  retain,  in  per- 
petuity, a  compulsory  authority  over  a  scat- 
tered, a  hostile,  and  a  martial  people.  Mr. 
Lincoln  will  fail  for  a  like  reason  :  the  North 
is  strong  and  rich,  but  it  is  neither  so  strong 
nor  so  rich  as  the  England  of  George  the 
Third ;  the  South  is  neither  so  weak  nor  so 
poor  as  the  "  United  States  "  of  Jefierson 
and  Washington. 

It  is  plain  that  Mr.  Lincoln  wishes  to  carry 
on  the  war  earnestly.  But  for  what  is  he 
fighting  ?  For  some  months  past  this  has 
been  a  topic  of  perpetual  discussion  in  this 
country.  Since  Mr.  Lincoln's  inaugural  ad- 
dress there  has  been  no  authentic  expcoition 
of  the  intentions  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment. Accordingly  the  large  party  in  this 
country  who  are  opposed,  and  rightly  opposed, 
to  the  continuance  of  slavery,  hoped  that  the 
war  was  more  or  less  a  war  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  Li  the  absence  of  official  statements, 
it  was  not  easy  to  confute  them  ;  it  was  im- 
possible to  say  that  they  might  not  be  right 
in  a  conjecture  which  had  philanthropy,  if 
not  probability,  on  its  side.  We  ventured, 
however,  on  several  occasions  to  indicate  our 
doubts.  We  did  not  believe  that  the  North- 
ern community,  where  the  doctrine  of  abo- 
lition was  only  a  year  since  bitterly  unpop- 
ular, had  in  a  few  months  become  amsading 
abolitionists.  Now  we  have  an  authentic 
exposition  of  the  intentions  of  the  American 
Government.  And  what  does  it  say  ?  It  does 
not  suggest  or  hint  that  the  cessation  of  negro 
slavery  may  be  a  conseqi^nce  of  the  war  ;  it 
does  not  say  that  the  abolition  of  that  slavery 


is  the  object  of  the  war ; — it  says  as  distinctly 
as  words  can  say  it,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  fight- 
ing to  bring  back  the  South — the  South  as  it 
stands,  with  its  angry  population  and  with  its 
slaves  into  a  union  with  the  North  ;  it  says 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  desirous  of  conquering 
certain  seceding  communities  ;  it  implies  that 
having  conquered  them,  he  is  willing  to  con- 
tinue the  old  Federal  Union  with  them,  but 
it  does  not  say  that  he  intends  to  set  free 
their  slaves.  Unquestionably  he  does  not 
intend  it.  The  war  is  a  war  of  conquest, 
not  a  war  of  philanthropy. 

For  England,  it  is  even  more  material  to 
observe  that  this  message  is  so  clearly  and 
strongly  warlike  as  to  bring  the  speculations  as 
to  the  prospective  supply  of  cotton,  with  which 
we  have  favored  our  readers  this  week  and 
last,  still  more  within  the  domain  of  pressing 
and  practical  questions.  The  chances  of  a 
complete  and  systematic  interruption  to  the 
transmission  of  the  American  crop  to  Europe 
increase  with  every  fresh  demonstration  of 
vigor  and  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
North.  And  this  is  the  interpretation  put 
upon  the  tidings  by  merchants  both  here  and 
at  Liverpool-  As  to  the  latter  place,  it  has 
led  to  large  sales  of  cotton  and  a  decided  ad- 
vance in  price.  If  there  is  to  be  a  war,  no 
doubt  the  Northerners  are  right  in  straining 
every  nerve  to  end  the  conflict  at  once.  If 
they  succeed,  the  afiair  is  ended :  if  they  fail, 
the  very  magnitude  of  the  scale  of  their  oper- 
ations may  serve  to  convince  them  that  suc- 
cess is  impossible,  and  thus  e(iually  contribute 
to  a  settlement.  As  far  as  this  country  and 
its  commercial  interests  are  concerned,  any 
thing  which  shortens  the  strife  by  enhancing 
its  dimensions  will  be  a  gain.  The  more 
earnest  the  North  is,  and  the  more  vigorous 
and  extensive  are  its  preparations,  the  more 
certain  it  becomes  both  that  we  shall  not  have 
any  cotton  at  present,  and  that  we  shall  have 
plenty  a  year  hence.  The  double  certainty 
may  throw  some  light  upon  the  probabilities^ 
^3fhicll  are  all  we  have  to  guide  us  in  our  mer- 
cantile transactions. 

We  give  elsewhere  a  full  account  of  the 
financial  proposals  of  the  American  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  his  own  words.  And  we  have 
only  to  guard  our  readers  against  the  errone- 
ous notion  which  has  been  spread  by  the  first 
telegraphic  announcement,  that  the  large  loan 
which  the  American  Government  will  require 
will  be  asked  for  at  once.  What  is  asked  is 
only  an  authority  to  borrow,  to  be  exercised 
from  time  to  time,  and  which  will  doubtless  be 
exercised  reasonably  and  moderately. 
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From  The  Economist,  20  July. 
THE    COMMERCIAL    CONSEQUENCES    OF 
THE  AMERICAN  BLOCKADE. 

Last  week  we  earnestly  endeavored  to 
persuade  our  readers  to  consider,  if  only  as 
an  hypothesis  neither  fanciful  nor  remote, 
what  would  be  the  efiect  upon  the  cotton 
manufacture  of  Great  Britain  in  case  the 
blockade  of  the  ports  of  the  seceding  states 
should  be  so  strict  and  so  long-continued  as 
to  deprive  us  of  our  whole  annual  supply  of 
cotton  from  that  quarter  ;  and  what  steps  it 
was  desirable  to  take  in  anticipation  of  such 
a  very  possible  contingency.  We  were  the 
more  anxious  to  call  attention  to  this  un- 
comfortable question  because  we  found,  even 
among  those  most  immediately  concerned,  a 
rooted  unwillingness,  approaching  to  inabil- 
ity, to  contemplate  any  such  result  as  within 
the  range  of  rational  calculation.  The  mer- 
chants of  Liverpool  and  the  spinners  of  Man- 
chester seemed  alike  to  have  made  up  their 
minds  that  because  cotton  was  grown  and 
was  wanted,  it  would  be  sure  to  come ;  and, 
having  thus  *'  spoken  to  themselves  smooth 
things,  and  prophesied  '  peace,  peace, '  where 
there  was  no  peace,"  to  be  little  inclined  to 
trouble  themselves  with  any  speculations  as 
to  the  modus  operandi  by  which  their  san- 
guine hopes  were  to  be  realized.  We  wish 
now  to  consider  this  part  of  the  subject 
somewhat  more  fully,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain what  prospect  really  exists  of  the  Amer- 
ican cotton  coming  forward  as  imagined. 

Commercial  men,  with  that  sort  of  unrea- 
soning instinct  which  is  so  natural  to  them 
and  which  is  usually  so  sound,  have  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  where  an  article  exists 
which  one  people  are  intensely  eager  to  sell 
and  another  people  are  intensely  eager  to 
buy,  no  power  on  earth  can  thoroughly  or 
for  long  prevent  the  transfer  from  being  ef- 
fected. They  say  that  all  experience  bears 
them  out  in  this  anticipation.  They  point 
to  the  war  of  1812,  when  we  got  the  Amer- 
ican cotton  as  usual  at  the  very  moment 
when  we  were  fighting  tooth  and  nail  with 
the  Americans.  They  point  to  the  opium 
trade  with  China,  to  the  slave  trade  with 
Cuba,  to  smuggling  trades  generally  all  over 
the  world,  to  show  that  the  most  powerful 
governments  and  the  most  active  efibrts  of 
fanatical  philanthropists  cannot  prevent  the 
supply  to  any  nation  of  any  article  that  is 
vehemently  desired.  They  remind  us  that 
the  eager  desire  of  Napoleon  at  the  height 
of  his  power  to  exclude  English  manufac- 
tures from  the  Continent  was  completely 
baffled  by  the  force  of  circumstances ;  and 
that  his  own  soldiers  were  clothed  with  the 
produce  of  our  looms,  even  by  the  conni- 
vance of  his  own  marshals.  There  is  great 
weight,  no  doubt,  in  all  these  arguments  and 


illustrations,  though  they  do  not  fully  bear 
out  the  conclusion  in  confirmation  of  which 
they  are  adduced.  In  1812  lue  were  our- 
selves the  belligerents  ;  we  were  by  no  means 
anxious  so  to  blockade  the  enemy's  ports  as 
to  deprive  ourselves  of  cotton.  We  were 
willing  enough  often  to  allow  vessels  to  sail; 
satisfied  that  if  they  escaped  our  cruisers 
their  cargoes  would  find  their  way  to  us 
through  neutral  markets,  and  that  if  seized, 
they  would  reach  us  by  a  still  cheaper  and 
directer  process.  But  notwithstanding  this 
double  operation  of  capture  and  connivance, 
the  quantity  we  received  both  directly  and 
through  Brazil  did  fall  ofi"  considerably. 
The  total  was  as  follows : — 


lbs. 

181C 
1811 
1812 
1813 

81,000,000 
67,000,000 
42,000,000 
Eecords  destroyed  bv  fire 

1814 

35,000,000 

The  opium  trade  with  China,  though  a 
contraband  one,  is  scarcely  a  case  in  point  j 
for  the  Chinese  government  was  one  of  the 
weakest  and  corruptest  in  the  world.  Our 
efforts  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  have  been 
baffled  fully  as  much  by  the  recalcitrance  of 
nations  which  we  could  not  coerce,  as  by  the 
skill  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  traders. 
But  this  case,  and  that  of  the  defeat  of  Na- 
poleon's Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  are  un- 
questionably signal  instances  of  the  power 
of  Profit  when  matched  against  armed  force^ 
and  Ave  are  prepared  even  here  to  hope  much 
from  its  energizing  motives. 

But,  though  we  are  and  must  be  anxious 
purchasers,  is  it  by  any  means  so  sure  that 
the  Americans  are  anxious  sellers?  At 
present,  certainly,  it  would  appear  to  be  just 
the  reverse.  The  Government  at  least — 
and  in  a  democratic  country  like  America 
the  people  and  the  Government  are  one — 
seem  bent  upon  preventing  the  export  of 
cotton.  They  are  above  all  things  anxious 
that  the  Northern  States  shall  not  get  any, 
hoping  by  this  means  to  distress  and  coerce 
the  manufacturers  they  hate ;  and*  next  to 
this  they  are  anxious  that  France  and  Eng- 
land shall  receive  as  little  as  possible,  be- 
lieving that  by  this  means  those  countries 
will  be  induced  to  interfere  in  their  behalf  or 
with  a  high  hand  to  put  down  the  blockade. 
Accordingly  they  have  prohibited  the  export 
of  their  staple  article  by  land  or  river,  ex- 
cept towards  Mexico ;  and  besides  this 
strong  and  singulaii  enactment  they  appear 
to  have  some  queer  scheme  of  purchasing 
the  crop  from  the  planters  and  paying  them 
in  treasury  notes, — in  order,  no  doubt,  as 
they  fancy,  to  keep  this  cherished  means  of 
"  coercion  by  starvation  "  more  etFectually 
in  their  own  hands.     It  may  possibly  be  true 
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-that  the  cotton-growers  are  not  particularly 
zealous  for  this  indefinite  suspension  of  their 
trade  and  its  rich  returns,  but  they  make  no 
sign,  and  appear  to  coincide  both  with  the 
projects  and  the  expectations  of  the  authori- 
ties. It  is  even  probable  that  as  time  goes 
on  and  the  privation  of  accustomed  luxuries 
begins  to  be  seriously  felt,  both  the  plant- 
ers and  the  Government  ma-y  be  desirous 
to  relax  their  "  self-denying  ordinance ;" 
but  at  present  the  seceding  states  present 
the  anomalous  spectacle  of  forbidding  the 
export  of  that  article  by  land  which  their 
enemies  forbid  the  exportation  of  by  sea — 
both  parties  in  fact  combining  to  prevent  its 
reaching  the  foreigners  who  are  so  anxious 
to  procure  it. 

It  may  not  be  denied  that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  rationality  in  the  anticipations  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  colleagues  as  to 
the  consequences  both  on  their  enemies  and 
on  neutrals  of  a  dearth  of  cotton,  thouo;h,  as 
unquestionably,  they  much  exairgerate  its  in- 
fluence. The  manufacturers  of  New  England 
will  no  doubt  suffer  considerably  by  the  loss 
of  their  usual  supply  of  the  raw  material, 
though  their  stock  must  be  unusually  large 
and  the  markets  for  their  produce  must  be 
much  curtailed.  But  considering  the  exas- 
perated passions  of  both  parties,  and  how  little 
they  are  accustomed  to  submit  to  either  coer- 
cion or  constraint,  we  no  more  expect  the 
North  to  be  brought  to  terms  because  they 
cannot  buy  cotton  than  the  South  because 
they  cannot  sell  it.  It  is  a  fact  well  worth 
considering,  that  within  the  last  few  days  the 
Boston  spinners  have  been  making  inquiries 
in  Liverpool  as  to  the  terms  on  which  they  can 
be  supplied  with  the  raw  material  from  our 
markets^  and  some  small  lots  have  already  been 
sent  out  to  New  York.  We  do  not  for  a  mo- 
ment suppose  that  either  the  French  or  the 
nglisli  government  will  be  induced  by  the  dis- 
tress of  their  respective  manufacturing  popu- 
lations to  attempt  to  raise  or  to  prohibit  the 
blockade — any  such  step  would  be  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  North — 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  distress  which  neither 
country  can  wholly  escape  will  make  the  two 
governments  most  pressing  in  tendering  their 
mediation  to  bring  about  a  termination  of  the 
contest.  As  yet,  however,  nothing  has  trans- 
pired in  the  acts  or  the  attitude  of  either  of 
the  belligerents  to  warrant  the  least  hope  that 
they  would  listen  to  any  such  proposals.  We 
have  just  learned  that  the  spinners  of  Rouen 
have  been  urging  upon  Louis  Napoleon  the 
desirability  of  some  immediate  steps  to  avert 
the  threatened  calamity,  and  have  received  for 
answer  that  he  is  as  alive  as  they  can  be  to  the 
gravity  and  the  pressing  nature  of  tlie  case. 
As  soon  as  the  Americans  are  in  a  frame  of 
mind  to  listen  to  the  notion  of  European  me- 
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diation,  they  will  not  be  far  from  a  settlement 
of  the  quarrel  without  our  interposition.  But 
they  seem  months,  if  not  years,  distant  yet 
from  so  desirable  a  temper. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  other  chances 
there  may  be  of  some  mitigation,  by  miscel- 
laneous means,  of  that  hermetical  sealing-up 
of  the  cotton  crop  with  which,  to  all  appear- 
ance, we  are  threatened.  These  means  are 
neither  numerous  nor  promising,  but  they 
are  worth  something. — In  the  first  place,  it 
is  considered  that,  though  the  large  ports 
whence  cotton  is  usually  shipped  are  few  and 
easily  blockaded,  there  are  other  smaller 
ones  where  light  craft  might  run  in  and  out 
with  great  facility,  each  carrying  a  few  bales, 
which  could  be  transshipped  out  at  sea  into 
larger  vessels  fitted  for  the  Atlantic  voyage. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  process  will 
be  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  that  a 
certain,  perhaps  a  considerable,  proportion 
of  these  cargoes  may  escape  the  vigilance  of 
the  United  States  cruisers,  which  are  not  as 
yet  numerous.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  cotton  is  a  very  bulky  article,  not 
easily  concealed  or  stowed  away, — a  bale 
worth  £12  or  £15,  weighing  5  cwts.  and 
measuring  5  feet  by  3  and  4  ;  and  it  is  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  the  quantities  that  could 
thus  escape  observation  must  be  reckoned 
rather  by  tens  than  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  bales. — In  the  second  place,  it  Avould 
seem  that  the  Southerners  themselves  im- 
agine that  a  good  deal  will  find  its  way  into 
Mexico  and  be  shipped  from  Tampico  and 
other  ports  in  that  republic.  Of  course 
some  will  come  that  way ;  but  in  a  wild 
country  like  Texas  and  the  adjacent  prov- 
inces, roads  are  few  and  bad,  and  water- 
carriage  is  not  handy,  and  the  expense  of 
transporting  merchandise  like  cotton  bales 
through  such  a  district  must  be  enormous. 
We  are  therefore  not  sanguine  of  any  great 
relief  from  that  quarter,  though  some  drib- 
lets may  come  to  mitigate  the  dearth. — 
Thirdly,  when  cotton  reaches  such  a  price 
as  to  leave  enormous  profits  on  a  single  car- 
go, adventurous  merchants  in  both  hemi- 
spheres will  no  doubt  make  every  possible 
exertion  to  evade  the  blockading  squadrons, 
and  will  calculate,  as  the  slave  traders  do, 
that  if  one  vessel  out  of  two  or  three  evades 
capture,  they  will  be  gainers  by  the  enter- 
prise. Some  of  our  leading  commercial 
houses  connected  with  the  American  trade 
place,  we  are  informed,  considerable  reliance 
on  this  source  of  supply.  We  dare  say  they 
are  right :  we  have  only  to  observe  that  the 
hypothesis  supposes  cotton  to  have  reached 
a  more  than  famine  price. — Lastly — for  we 
presume  we  must  not  venture  to  hint  at  the 
possibility  of  corrupt  connivance  on  the  part 
of  officials  so  notoriously  pure  as  the  Amcri- 
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cans — it  is  to  be  observed  that  every  vessel 
that  leaves  a  Southern  port  laden  with  cot- 
ton, whether  captured  or  not,  is  equally  avail- 
able to  Europe.  If  she  gets  off  scot-free,  the 
cargo  is  sold  in  the  Liverpool  market  for  the 
benefit  of  the  owner  : — if  she  is  detained  and 
forfeited,  the  cargo  is  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  captor ; — but  in  either  case  the  cotton 
goes  into  consumption,  and  pro  tanto  sup- 
plies the  manufacturer  and  lowers  the  price. 
If  we  could  be  sure  that  all  or  half  of  the 
crop  would  leave  the  shores  of  the  confeder- 
ate states  in  hopes  of  crossing  the  Atlantic, 
its  subsequent  fate  (unless  it  should  be 
shipwrecked)  would  be  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifl'erence  to  us,  as  far  as  concerns  its  bear- 
ing on  the  present  question. 

All  these  things  considered,  the  unrea- 
soning confidence  of  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  merchants,  to  which  we  made  ref- 
erence last  week — "that  the  cotton  would 
come  forward  somehow  " — is  not  wholly  un- 
warranted. The  practical  question  is,  "  How 
much  will  filter  through  the  cordon  in  these 
several  ways  ?  "  Our  fear  is  that — consid- 
ering the  strange  temper  of  both  North  and 
South,  the  cost  and  difficulties  of  land  car- 
riage to  new  ports,  and  the  high  price  which 
must  be  reached  before  the  heavy  expenses 
and  the  enormous  risks  we  have  described 
will  be  encountered  on  any  great  scale — 
a  much  smaller  propotion  of  the  crop  will 
reach  us  through  these  illegitimate  channels 
than  sanugine  men  anticipate. 

We  have  now,  we  believe,  laid  before  our 
readers  a  complete  view  of  this  serious  ques- 
tion as  it  stands  at  present ;  and  the  sum- 
mary of  the  whole  appears  to  be  this.  A 
ver^'  high  price  of  cotton  will  bring  us  a 
large  increase  in  the  supply  from  India,  a 
moderate  increase  from  Egypt,  and  some 
portion  at  least  of  the  crop  from  America. 
This  high  price  Avill  curtail  the  demand  for  the 
manufactured  article  at  the  same  time  that 
it  enhances  the  supply  of  the  raw  material ; 
and  will  thus  tend  to  equalize  the  two.  But 
this  heneficialhj  high  price  will  only  be  reach- 
ed when,  and  as  fast  as,  the  parties  more  im- 
mediately concerned  shall  become  convinced 
of  the  reality  and  the  extent  of  the  dearth 
with  which  they  are  threatened. 


From  The  London  Daily  News,  July  19. 

It  seems  impossible  that  this  plain,  un- 
varnished speech  of  the  Republican  Presi- 
dent should  not  sink  deep  into  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  a  people  possessed  of  any 


moral  sense,  of  any  reverence  for  the  mem- 
ory of  the  great  founder  of  their  liberties,  of 
any  hopes  or  interests  beyond  the  passions 
or  appetites  of  the  hour.  And  President 
Lincoln  bears  proud  and  solemn  witness  that 
in  truth  "  the  plain  people  "  know  well  "  that 
this  is  essentially  a  people's  contest."  The 
secessional  oligarchy  deliberately  "  press  out 
of  view  the  rights  of  men  and  the  authority 
of  the  people."  Their  elections  are  held  in 
military  camps,  their  state  papers  are  elo- 
quent on  the  rights  of  minorities.  On  the 
side  of  the  Union  the  struggle  is  felt  to  be 
one  for  "  maintaining  a  form  and  substance 
of  government"  under  which  the  condition 
of  the  whole  people  has  been  elevated  and 
improved  beyond  example  in  the  world.  And 
thus  the  largest  army  of  volunteers  ever 
known,  and  comprising  many  regiments  of 
which  every  common  soldier  is  a  man  of 
high  culture  and  attainments,  has  rushed  to 
the  standard  of  the  Union.  If  some  officers 
in  the  land  and  sea  services  have  deserted 
their  colors,  they  were  the  creatures  of  favor 
or  of  fortune ;  of  the  common  soldiers  and 
sailors  not  one  has  failed  for  a  moment  in 
loyalty,  even  in  the  face  of  treacherous 
commanders.  With  such  support  as  this. 
President  Lincoln  is  prejDared  to  prove  that 
"  those  who  can  fairly  carry  an  election  can 
also  suppress  a  rebellion."  There  is  not  a 
free  people,  or  a  people  aspiring  to  freedom 
throughout  the  world — much  less  is  there  a 
people  with  Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  its  veins 
— that  is  not  concerned  in  the  momentous 
crisis,  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  describes,  in  the  simplest  words,  as 
"  a  great  lesson  of  peace,  teaching  men  that 
what  they  cannot  take  by  an  election,  neither 
can  they  take  by  war."  No  lesson,  it  should 
be  remembered  in  England,  can  be  more 
conservative,  in  the  best  and  only  true  sense, 
than  this.. 

The  American  civil  war,  then,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  extending  the  area  of  slavery,  of  re- 
viving the  slave  trade ;  but  it  is  more  than 
all  this  for  the  Nev/  World,  and  for  the  Old ; 
it  is  a  question,  indeed,  of  "  peace,  safety, 
and  prosperity,"  nay,  of  national  existence, 
to  that  American  Union  which  the  genius 
and  goodness  of  a  Washington  created  for 
an  example.  But  for  all  free  people  it  is  a 
question  of  upholding  the  eternal  principles 
of  liberty,  morality,  and  justice.  War  for 
such  a  cause,  though  it  be  civil  war,  may 
perhaps  without  impiety  be  called 

"  God's  most  perfect  instrument 
In  working  out  a  pure  intent." 


JEROME    BONAPARTE. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
jr.KOMK  DONAP AllTK.  * 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  look  for  im- 
partiality in  a  biography  written  with  the 
ready  pen  of  a  panegyrist  of  the  French 
Empire.  Biographers  have  never  been  con- 
spicuous for  that  virtue,  even  in  the  freest 
countries  ;  and  if  one  of  them  were  so  far  to 
depart  from  the  nature  of  his  tribe  as  to 
wish  to  tell  plain  truths  of  a  lost  friend,  he 
would  hardly  find  the  "  fissures  of  the  law," 
in  France,  as  calked  by  M.  de  Perisgny, 
large  enough  to  allow  him  to  apply  that 
candor  to  so  delicate  a  subject  as  the  rep- 
utation of  one  of  the  rois  faineants  of  the 
first  empire.  In  a  biography  published 
under  such  auspices  as  this,  we  must  be  con- 
tent with  something  very  far  short  of  simple 
truth.  We  must  regard  it  much  as  we  re- 
gard a  fashionable  portrait-painter's  picture 
of  a  great  man.  We  know  that  the  nega- 
tive evidence  furnished  by  the  portrait  as  to 
whether  the  said  great  man  squinted,  or 
was  knock-kneed,  or  had  a  head  of  carrot- 
colored  hair,  would  be  worth  just  nothing 
at  all.  But  it  would  serve  to  convey  to  us 
a  general  idealized  outline  of  his  figure,  and 
a  notion  of  what  his  expression  of  face  would 
look  like  to  a  short-sighted  woman  who  was 
foolishly  in  love  with  him.  With  much  the 
same  sort  of  qualification  must  we  receive 
an  imperial  biography  of  Jerome.  The 
book,  so  far  as  it  has  gone — for  the  present 
volume  only  reaches  to  the  year  1806 — is 
agreeably  written,  and  contains  much  inci- 
dental information  of  a  valuable  kind. 
After  each  chapter  comes  a  selection  of  let- 
ters in  illustration,  many  of  which  are  new. 
This  arrangement  acts  as  a  strong  cheek 
upon  the  author,  and  precludes  all  the  more 
extravagant  flights  of  invention  which 
usually,deform  the  writings  of  Bonapartist 
historians.  But  it  is  obvious  that  Jerome 
must  fare  better  in  these  pages  than  he  will 
ever  fare  again. 

Even  viewed  through  these  friendly 
glasses,  he  does  not  present  a  very  attrac- 
tive image.  The  best  part  of  his  character 
is  that  he  was  constitutionally  fearless.  In 
that  word  all  his  positive  merits  are  summed 
up.  It  is  the  only  quality  that  redeems 
his  character  from  utter  triviality.  In  fact, 
it  is  so  inconsistent  with  the  other  traits  of 

*  Memoirts  du  Roi  Jerome  et  de  la  Reine  Cathe- 
rine.   Tome  Premier,  Paris  :   Dentu. 
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pettiness  which  even  his  partial  biographer 
cannot  conceal,  that  we  look  with  some  curi- 
osity fojr  the  next  revolution,  when  the 
partisans  of  some  new  regime  will  reveal  to 
us  what  the  archives  have  to  tell  of 
Jerome's  cowardice  as  well  of  his  courage. 
In  all  else  he  was  a  weak-brained  coxcomb. 
His  head  was  turned  with  his  brother's  re- 
nown. He  was  always  asserting  his  dignity 
as  younger  brother  of  the  most  successful 
man  of  his  age,  by  displays  of  pert  but  un- 
successful bravado.  A  slight  anecdote  that 
is  told  of  his  first  performance  at  Paris, 
when  he  was  brought  there  for  the  first  time 
by  his  brother,  is  strongly  illustrative  of  this 
feature  of  his  character : — 

"  On  day  the  young  schoolboy  escapes 
from  the  Tuileries.  He  goes  and  walks  on 
the  Boulevards,  finds  out  the  richest  shop, 
goes  in  and  examines  the  various  articles 
set  out  for  show.  Finding  nothing  fine 
enough  for  his  taste,  he  asks  to  be  shown 
the  most  wonderful  thing  they  possess,  both 
for  magnificence  and  as  an  object  of  art. 
The  shopman,  astonished  at  the  child's 
coolness,  with  some  hesitation  shows  him  a 
box  worth  sixteen  thousand  francs.  *  Very 
well,'  said  Jerome,  '  send  it  to  the  Tuileries, 
the  aide-de-camp  of  the  First  Consul  will 
pay  for  it.'  With  these  words  he  leaves. 
The  box  is  sent  to  the  Tuileries.  ]  'uroc, 
fancying  that  General  Bonaparte  had 
bought  the  article,  pays  for  it,  and  next  day- 
enters  the  sixteen  tliousand  francs  upon  the 
account  presented  each  day  to  the  First  Con- 
sul. The  latter,  much  astonished,  asks  what 
it  can  mean.  Duroc  relates  what  has  hap- 
pened. On  sending  to  the  shop  everything 
IS  explained.  At  dinner  the  First  Consul 
comes  into  the  drawing-room,  where  the 
company  are  already  assembled,  and 
taking  Jerome  by  the  ears,  says,  '  It's  you, 
then,  sir,  is  it !  pray,  who  gave  you  leave  to 
buy  boxes  at  the  price  of  sixteen  thousand 
francs  ?  '  *  Ah  ! '  said  the  child,  not  the 
least  disconcerted,  *  that's  my  way ;  I  only 
like  pretty  things.' " 

This  was  exactly  the  spirit  he  afterwards 
carried  into  active  life.  He  was  always  show- 
ing off;  and  was  never  disconcerted  Avith  the 
rebuffs  which  his  attempts  invariably  brought 
upon  him.  During  the  brief  interval  of  peace 
which  succeeded  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the 
navy  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  a  brig-of-war,  which 
was  cruising  with  Admiral  Villeneuve  in  the 
West  Indies.     As  long  as  he  remained  in 
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company  with  the  admiral,  this  piece  of  favor- 
itism came  to  no  harm.  But  unluckily  it  was 
thought  prudent,  as  soon  as  the  perrpanence 
of  peace  became  doubtful,  to  send  him  and 
his  brig  back  to  France  as  fast  as  possible. 
Scarcely  was  he  out  of  sight  than  he  met  an 
Enn-lish  ship-of-war,  which  he  took  for  a  mer- 
chantman. To  show  his  dignity,  he  hailed 
her  to  lie  to,  and  on  her  disregarding  the 
summons,  sent  a  shot  through  one  of  her  sails. 
A  prompt  apology  appears  to  have  saved  him 
from  the  immediate  punishment  due  to  this 
display  of  grandeur.  But  his  ill-fated  sojourn 
in  America,  with  the  consequences  that  ex- 
tended from  it  even  to  our  day,  was  its  direct 
result.  He  returned  forthwith  to  the  harbor 
he  had  left,  in  order  to  report  the  occurrence ; 
and  then,  when  it  came  to  the  question  of  his 
starting  again,  and  running  the  gauntlet  of 
the  English  cruisers  with  a  declaration  of  war 
rapidly  approaching,  he  did  not  feel  his  nerves 
equal  to  the  undertaking.  Accordingly,  he 
preferred  to  slip  over  in  a  pilot  boat  to  the 
United  States,  and  to  take  his  chance  of  smug- 
gling himself  back  to  Europe  on  board  some 
neutral  trader.  In  July,  1803,  he  landed  in 
Virginia.  But  here  his  evil  demon  of  pert 
presumption  still  pursued  him.  The  French 
consul  wished  to  give  him  some  advice  as  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives,  and 
the  peculiarities  of  American  society.  An 
appetite  for  the  friendship  of  distinguished 
strangers  was  not  an  unknown  transatlantic 
virtue  even  in  those  primitive  days,  and  the 
French  consul  wished  to  help  Jerome  in 
choosing  his  acquaintance.  He  even  warned 
him  of  the  character  of  one  or  two  disrepu- 
table parasites  into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen. 
But  Jerome's  dignity  was  infinitely  insulted 
by  the  suggestion  that  he  was  not  fit  to  be  his 
own  master  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  The 
consul  received  a  sharp  rebuff  for  his  pains  • 
and  the  young  lieutenant  gave  himself  up  to 
all  the  bliss  of  being  the  pink  of  fashion  in  the 
society  of  Baltimore.  The  result  was  natural 
enough.  He  was  absolutely  without  employ- 
ment, and  Baltimore  young  ladies  are  remark- 
ably pretty.  It  was  not  so  difficult  then  to 
induce  young  men  to  propose  as  it  has  unhap- 
pily been  found  to  be  in  our  days.  Miss  Betsy 
Paterson,  the  reigning  beauty  of  Baltunore, 
brought  matters  to  an  issue  with  the  inflam- 
mable sailor  in  little  more  than  two  months. 
The  French  consul  was  in  despair.  He 
wrote  frantic  letters  to  all  the  parties  con- 
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cerned,  sent  dispatches  home  to  Talleyrand* 
quoted  an  abundance  of  French  law,  and 
threatened  the  utmost  wrath  of  the  great 
elder  brother.  He  appears  to  have  warned 
the  Paterson  family  very  distinctly  that,  wiih- 
out  the  proper  consents,  Jerome,  being  a 
minor,  could  not  marry  validly  according  to 
the  law  of  France.     But  it  was  to  no  purpose. 

The  father  hung  back,  but  the  yountilady's 
ambition  was  not  to  be  so  easily  deterred ; 
and  Jerome,  as  his  custom  was,  did  exactly 
as  he  was  told  by  the  person  whose  influ- 
ence was  for  the  moment  in  the  ascendant. 
The  marriage  took  place  five  months  after 
his  arrival  in  America.  Of  course,  when, 
after  many  difficulties,  he  succeeded  in  elud- 
ing the  English  cruisers,  and  landed  again  in 
Europe,  he  found  Napoleon  fully  resolved  not 
to  recognize  the  marriage.  Unfortunately, 
once  within  the  clutch  of  the  French  police, 
Miss  Paterson  was  not  able  to  keep  Jerome 
by  her  side.  He  was  at  once  sent  on  to  the 
emperor,  while  she  was  stopped  at  the  fron- 
tier. He  yielded  to  the  strong  will  of  his 
brother  as  pliantly  as  he  had  yielded  to  the 
strong  will  of  the  American  beauty ;  and  hav- 
ing relieved  his  conscience  by  sending  to  her 
the  most  fervent  professions  of  unalterable 
attachment,  he  easily  resigned  himself  to  the 
necessity  of  never  seeing  her  again.  It  is  cu- 
rious that  these  frequent  stumbles  had  in  no 
degree  cured  the  tendency  which  in  the  vul- 
gar tongue  would  be  termed  bumptiousness. 
Hardly  had  he  scrambled  out  of  one  scrape 
than  it  lured  him  into  another.  To  give  him 
employment,  the  emperor  charged  him  with 
the  duty  of  drilling  the  crews  of  some  vessels 
that  were  cruising  in  the  Genoese  waters.  Je- 
rome's dignity  seems,  as  usual,  to  have  been 
very  much  on  the  alert.  He  thought  that  it 
would  be  consulted  by  a  promotion  in  his  na- 
val rank.  Accordingly,  without  further  ref- 
erence to  any  sort  of  authority,  he  dubbed 
himself  post-captain  on  the  spot,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  confer  lieutenancies  on  such  of  his 
personal  friends  as  he  thought  deserving  of 
that  rank.  The  only  result  of  this  imperti- 
nence naturally  was  to  draw  down  from  his 
powerful  brother  a  sharp  reproof  and  an 
order  to  strip  off  his  stolen  plumes  without 
delay.  But  though  it  came  to  nothing,  it  may 
serve  as  a  good  specimen  of  the  only  quality 
in  which  Jerome  can  be  saia  to  have  been 
pre-eminent. 

The  darkest  blot  in  his  character,  so  far 
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as  this  first  part  of  his  life  is  concerned,  is 
his  conduct  towards  Miss  Paterson.  It  was 
marked  by  a  meanness  to  which  none  but  a 
thoroughly  worthless  nature  could  have 
stooped.  The  marriage  was  only  permitted 
by  the  Patersons  on  the  solemn  promise 
given  by  Jerome  that  he  would  never  leave 
America  till  it  had  been  recognized  in 
France.  He  not  only  broke  this  promise, 
and  afterwards  cast  off  as  illegitimate  the 
wife  whom  he  had  obtained  by  means  of  it, 
but  he  had  the  inexpressible  impudence  to 
go  on  for  several  years  writing  to  her  affec- 
tionate letters,  and  assuring  her  that  she  had 
no  truer  friend  on  earth  than  himself.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  propose  that  she 
should  hand  over  to  him  their  son,  to  be 
brought  up  by  the  wife  whom  he  had  subse- 
quently, and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Patersons, 
fraudulently  married — Catherine  of  Wur- 
temberg.  But  shame  was  a  weakness  against 
which  few  of  the  Bonapartes  have  ever  had 
to  guard,  and  Jerome  least  of  all. 

This  book,  including  as  it  does  the  whole 
of  Jerome's  naval  career,  gives  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  maritime  affairs  of  France 
before  her  navy  was  swept  away  at  Trafalgar, 
which  will  be  read  with  interest.  What  ap- 
pears pretty  clearly  is,  that  the  French  en- 
joyed all  the  advantages  then,  which  are 
claimed  for  them  now.  They  seem  to  have 
had  better  ships,  and  a  more  complete  ma- 
chinery for  manning  them.  The  difficulty 
appears  always  to  have  been  in  the  command- 
ers. However  perfect  the  instrument  pro- 
vided might  be,  it  was  impossible  to  find 
men  who  knew  how  to  handle  them  with  skill 
and  daring.  Napoleon,  who  was  always 
aware  of  his  own  weak  points,  admits  the 
difficulty  very  plainly  in  a  letter  written  to 
Jerome  in  May,  1805,  just  when  he  was 
gathering  up  all  his  strelngth  for  his  final 
maritime  effort : —        ? 

"  My  brother,  I  send  you  a  letter  from 
the  Minister  of  Marine;  you  will  see  how 
much  good  you  may  do  to  my  fleets  if  you 
conduct  yourself  well.  I  have  no  lack  of 
ships  or  sailors,  nor  of  a  great  number  of 
zealous  officers  ;  but  what  I  do  lack  is  chiefs 
who  have  talent,  character,  and  energy." 

This  fact  is  abundantly  plain,  even  in  the 
short  descriptions  of  Jerome's  cruises  that 
are  given.    The  French  commanders,  when 


once  at  sea,  seem  to  have  had  no  other 
thought  or  care  than  this — to  escape  the 
English  in  the  first  place,  and  the  weather 
in  the  second.  If,  however,  they  were  put 
to  the  choice,  they  generally  preferred  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  weather  to  those  of  the 
English.  They  always  appear  to  have  left 
harbor  with  the  conviction  that  their  function 
was  to  keep  out  of  the  way  as  much  as  they 
could,  and  to  return  unhurt  if  possible — an 
aspiration  which  was  very  seldom  fulfilled. 
Jerome  was  witness,  in  America,  of  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  difference  between  the 
maritime  spirit  of  the  two  nations.  There 
was  a  French  frigate  in  the  harbor  of  New 
York  in  which  he  was  anxious  to  sail  for 
Europe.  But  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  was 
guarded  by  two  English  cruisers.  The  frig- 
ate's only  chance  would  have  been  to  lie 
near  the  mouth,  within  the  American  waters, 
watching  for  any  chance  of  escape  that  the 
weather  might  give  her.  The  consul,  who 
was  above  all  things  anxious  to  get  Jerome 
safely  back  to  France,  in  vain  urged  on  the 
captain  of  the  frigate  to  take  this  course. 
The  captain  would  not  hear  of  it.  The  Eng- 
lish might  lie  in  dangerous  positions  if  they 
liked,  but  he  had  no  taste  for  following  their 
example  :— 

"  I  have  often  advised  him  to  place  him- 
self near  Sandy  Hook,  in  order  to  watch 
their  movements.  He  objected  that  thev 
might  attack  him.  I  assured  him,  as  I  think 
I  <vas  justified  in  doing,  that  they  dared  not. 
He  further  said  that  the  anchorage  was  dan- 
gerous in  the  bad  season  ;  but  the  English 
have  been  there  this  last  month,  and  have 
held  their  position  in  «pite  of  two  terrible 
gales." 

In  conclusion,  the  author  deserves  the 
tribute  of  having  kept  his  pen  remarkably 
free  from  the  rancor  against  the  English 
which,  in  historians,  is  generally  inseparable 
from  Bonapartist  partialities.  In  measur- 
ing the  relative  powers  and  performances  of 
the  two  countries,  he  does  not  show  more 
bias  towards  his  own  than  writers  of  all  na- 
tions would  naturally  feel.  He  indulges  in 
no  aspirations  for  the  revenge  of  Waterloo, 
and  abstains  for  the  present  from  boasting 
that,  thanks  to  the  ship-building  activity  of 
France,  the  empire  of  the  seas  has  changed 
hands. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THE  ROMANCE  OF  COMETS. 
Even  the  astronomers  are  still  permitted 
the  refreshing  emotions  of  excitement  and 
surprise.  There  is  one  field  of  unlimited 
possibility  open  to  them  in  which  their  spec- 
ulations are  as  purely  imaginative  as  the 
events  of  M.  Alexandre  Dumas'  novels. 
Comets  are  still  left  to  utter  a  brilliant  pro- 
test against  routine  in  the  very  field  in  which 
it  is  sometimes  said  that  routine  is  absolute. 
Splendid  comets  that  no  astronomer  expected 
are  discovered  suddenly  by  casual  ladies  as 
they  retire  to  rest.  Others,  which  are  ex- 
pected, and  whose  return  has  been  confi- 
dently predicted,  entirely  fail  to  keep  their 
appointment.  And  concerning  one  comet 
again  (Lexell's)  carefully  observed,  and 
w^hose  orbit  was  closely  computed,  it  re- 
mains an  entirely  open  question  whether  it 
has  been  wholly  absorbed  and  appropriated 
by  the  planet  Jupiter,  or  has  gone  off  into 
infinite  space  never  to  return,  or  whether  we 
are  still  at  intervals  beholding  it  without  rec- 
ognizing its  identity.  Even  the  comet  on 
which  astronomers  have  now  been  gazing  for 
some  six  successive  nights  is  a  doubtful  char- 
acter. Some  of  them — as  for  example  M.  Bab- 
inet — believe  that  it  is  the  same  which  in  1264 
looked  down  upon  the  amazed  English  bar- 
ons during  their  first  efforts  to  secure  par- 
liamentary rights  under  the  auspices  of  Si- 
mon de  Montfort,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
and  which  took  its  second  glance  at  us  in 
Mary  Tudor's  reign,  two  years  before  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  when  it  accelerated 
Charles  V.'s  intention  of  abdicating  in  favor 
of  his  still  more  fanatical  son.  Mr.  Hind, 
however,  who  had  computed  this  comet's  re- 
turn for  1858,  when  nothing  was  seen  of  it, 
vehemently  denies  that  this  is  the  belated 
meteor  in  question  ;  and  M.  Leverrier  is  of 
the  same  mind.  M.  Bomme,  a  geometer  of 
the  Netherlands,  predicted  some  time  ago 
that  Charles  the  Fifth's  comet,  as  it  is  called, 
would  be  delayed  by  planetary  interferences 
till  1860,  and  Halley  had  anticipated  its  re- 
turn for  the  same  year.  We  venture  no 
opinion  upon  so  difficult  a  subject,  but  we 
must  observe  that  the  interferences  of  plan- 
etary attractions  upon  these  erratic  and  ill- 
observed  orbits  are  so  very  vaguely  estimated, 
and  have  often  brought  astronomers  into  so 
much  error,  that  personal  identity  is  not 
either  established  or  overthrown  in  a  moment. 


in  the  case  of  a  meteor  which  was  last  ob- 
served wdth  the  imperfect  astronomical  ap- 
paratus of  1556.  No  doubt  when  sufficient 
time  has  been  allowed  to  compute  accurately 
the  elements  of  the  present  orbit,  and  to  al- 
low for  all  other  disturbing  influences,  w^e 
shall  be  able  to  determine  pretty  accurately 
the  date  of  its  last  appearance  near  the  sun. 

These  erratic  bodies,  with  their  enormous 
tails,  sweeping  a  distance  of  from  five  million 
to  two  hundred  million  miles,  constitute,  as 
we  have  said,  the  dream-land  of  astronomers, 
and  it  is  very  pleasant  to  turn  to  the  chap- 
ters in  which  these  usually  rigid  reasoners 
throw  the  reins  upon  the  neck  of  specula- 
tion, a^nd  career  away  into  the  boundless 
field  of  extravagant  hypothesis.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  a  delightful  difficulty  about  a 
new  comet.  There  are  always  three  courses 
open  to  it,  as  to  a  statesman,  before  it  starts 
upon  its  career,  and  a  good  many  modifica- 
tions afterwards.  It  may  be  merely  a  plan- 
etary body,  revolving  in  thin  ellipses,  and  as 
regular  in  its  movements  as  the  earth  or  Ju- 
piter itself.  Such  is  Halley's  celebrated 
seventy-year  comet.  Or  it  may  be  moving 
in  either  a  parabolic  or  hyperbolic  orbit,  in 
neither  of  which  cases  can  it  ever  return 
again  to  the  same  place,  but  must  forever 
explore  new  fields  of  space.  But  the  diffi- 
culty lies  here,  that  it  is  an  extremely  deli- 
cate matter  to,  distinguish  accurately,  from  a 
single  set  of  observations,  between  a  comet 
moving  in  a  very  elongated  ellipse  of  many 
hundred  years'  period,  and  one  moving  in 
an  absolutely  infinite  curve  ;  so  that  it  is 
even  yet  doubted  whether  there  are  any, 
strictly  speaking,  of  the  latter  kind. 

But  the  puzzles  to  which  the  mere  orbits 
of  the  comets  have  given  rise,  are  nothing 
compared  with  the  amusing  speculations  to 
which  their  physical  constitution  has  given 
rise.  Astronomers  have  discussed  with  the 
most  opposite  results  the  speculations, — 
whether  a  comet  has  ever  struck  the  earth  ; 
if  it  has,  whether  it  has  changed  the  seasons  > 
and  altered  the  latitudes  of  the  different 
places  on  our  globe;  —  whether  passing 
through  the  tail  of  a  comet  would  be  preju- 
dicial to  us,  and  in  what  way  ; — whether  it 
would  be  possible  for  a  new  comet  to  carry 
off  the  earth  with  it  as  a  satellite  ; —  and 
whether  such  an  effect  W'ould  be  fatal  to  hu- 
man arrangements  or  not.  All  these  ques- 
tions open  up  a  delightful  field  of  specula- 
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tion,  and  not  an  entirely  unpractical  one.  It 
is  pretty  certain  that  Lexell's  comet  went  so 
near  to  Jupiter,  in  1779,  as  either  to  be  ab- 
sorbed into  his  system,  or  to  have  been  pro- 
jected into  a  very  new  and  unanticipated  path  ; 
by  his  influence.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find , 
that,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  the  unpleasant  j 
consequences,  so  far  as  there  were  any,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  borne  by  the  comet  and  not 
by  the  planet,  as  it  gives  us  a  faint  hope  that ! 
we  might  come  off  with  equal  success  from  j 
such  an  encounter  if  it  should  ever  take  j 
place.  There  would  be  a  moral  satisfaction 
in  either  absorbing  or  putting  to  flight  a 
comet  which  would  afibrd  a  new  "  experi- 
ence "  that  even  Goethe  might  envy.  The 
interest  with  which  we  should  receive  our 
astronomers'  reports  of  the  approach,  the 
emphasis  with  which  the  American  papers 
would  circulate  the  latest  intelligence  as  to 
the  details  of  a  crisis  Avhich  might  end  in 
a  clean  sweep  of  the  globe,  can  be  readily 
realized.  It  might  be,  indeed,  that  the  as- 
tronomers would  be  altogether  unable  to  re- 
port progress,  for  the  theory  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  eminent  men  that  the  universal 
fogs  of  1783  and  1831,  which  occasioned  so 
much  alarm,  were  the  result  of  entering  the 
edge  of  the  hazy  tail  of  a  comet,  which  might 
have  sufi"ocated  us  had  we  been  completely 
immersed.  "  The  fog  of  1783  lasted  a  month. 
It  began  almost  on  the  same  day  in  places 
very  remote  from  each  other.  It  extended 
from  the  North  of  Africa  to  Sweden  ;  it  oc- 
cupied, too,  a  large  part  of  North  America, 
but  it  did  not  extend  over  the  sea.  It  rose 
above  the  loftiest  mountains.  It  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  carried  by  the  wind,  and  the  most 
abundant  rains,  the  strongest  winds,  were 
unable  to  dissipate  it.  It  gave  out  a  disa- 
greeable odor ;  was  very  dry,  did  not  at  all 
affect  the  hygrometer,  and  possessed  the 
property  of  phosphorescence."  Here  was  a 
clear  case  for  cometary  conjecture ;  and  if 
entrance  into  the  tail  of  a  comet  could  pro- 
duce such  results,  it  is  quite  possible  we 
might  be  annihilated  without  the  horrors  of 
anticipating  our  fate,  as  a  blinding  fog  would 
disarm  the  telescopic  explorers. 

A  still  more  exciting  suggestion,  however, 
has  been  gravely  discussed — whether  an  ap- 
proaching comet  may  not  some  day  come  so 
near  us  as  to  catch  away  the  earth  as  its 


satellite,  and  carry  us  with  it  into  the  very 
uncomfortable  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
which  these  wandering  bodies  visit.  New- 
ton calculated  our  fate  if  the  comet  of  1680 
had  fetched  us  away  with  it  towards  the  sun. 
He  held  in  that  case,  on  the  8th  December, 
1680,  we  should  be  sustaining  a  heat  two 
thousand  times  greater  than  that  of  red-hot 
iron  ;  and  that  if  we  could  have  been  accli- 
matized, like  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed- 
nego,  to  this  warm  temperature,  then,  by  the 
time  we  had  reached  the  aphelion  of  the 
comet,  we  should  be  at  the  temperature  of 
empty  space,  that  is,  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-two degrees  below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit, 
as  it  is  computed.  M.  Arago,  however,  enter- 
ing with  zeal  into  the  controversy,  rebukes 
Newton.  Doubtless,  he  says,  it  would  grow 
very  hot  on  approaching  the  sun,  but  "  soon 
all  the  liquid  masses  that  cover  the  earth 
being  converted  into  vapor,  will  produce 
thick  layers  of  clouds  that  will  diminish  the 
action  of  the  sun  in  a  proportion  impossible 
to  assign  numerically."  Again,  as  to  the 
cold  and  dark  period  of  aphelion,  "  experi- 
ence proves  that  man  can  sustain  degrees  of 
cold  from  fifty-six  to  fifty-eight  degrees  be- 
low the  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  and  a  heat  of 
two  hundred  and  sixty-six  degrees  if  he  is 
placed  in  certain  hygrometric  conditions. 
There  is  nothing,  therefore,  to  prove  that 
in  the  hypothesis  that  the  earth  should  be- 
come the  satellite  of  a  comet,  the  human 
race  must  necessarily  perish  from  thermo- 
metric  changes." 

There  is  a  true  grandeur  in  this  steady 
facing  of  such  a  destiny.  To  pass,  first, 
through  the  very  blaze  of  the  sun's  fire,  and 
then  for  a  couple  of  centuries  to  be  losing 
light  and  heat  till  not  a  ray  of  either  could 
reach  us  from  it,  might  not,  the  astronomers 
maintain,  be  fatal  to  human  civilization.  It 
is  a  magnificent  dream ;  and  whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  disadvantages  of  so  dreary 
a  journey  into  a  world  where  our  coal  and 
gas  would  certainly  not  last  us  very  long  un- 
less the  supply  were  replenished  during  the 
fiery  section  of  it,  the  sense  that  such  an 
event  is  even  one  of  the  possibilities,  must 
continue  to  lend  a  good  deal  of  zest  to  our 
astronomy,  and  flavor  our  comet-gazing  with 
something  of  practical  interest  that  no  mere 
fireworks  could  give. 
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"  OUR    BANNER    IN    THE    SKY." 


THE    GOOD   SHIP  EUROPE'S  ROTTEN 
CABLE. 

The  good  ship  Europe  rides  at  anchor, 

Shoals  upon  her  lee ; 
Mainsail,  topsails,  jib,  and  spanker, 

Close-reefed  as  may  be. 
Heav'n  knows,  'tis  no  time  for  running 

Free  before  the  wind, 
Needs  bath  crew's  and  pilot's  cunning 

Holding-ground  to  find  ; 
While  the  surf  the  ear  is  stunning. 

And  the  shingles  grind. 

Closer  still  the  shoals  environ,  — 

Watch  o«  deck,  take  heed  ! 
Pay  out  cable,  hemp  and  iron,  — 

Ne'er  was  direr  need  ! 
Revolution's  rock  to  larboard, 

Blood-red,  waits  its  prey  ; 
Despotism's  cliffs,  to  starboard. 

Iron  walls  display ; 
Rides  the  Britain,  good  ship,  harbored 

Safe  in  Freedom's  bay  ! 

"  Tell  us,  pilot,  what's  the  cable 

Doth  the  ship  retain  ? 
Stout  the  stuff  must  be  that's  able 

To  abide  the  strain  ! 
Strands,  if  hempen,  twisted  toughly,  — 

Links,  if  iron,  strong,  — 
Groaning,  grinding,  chafing  roughly. 

As  we  surge  along. 
While  the  breakers'  roar  falls  gruffly 

Reef  and  shoal  among  ?  " 

Quoth  the  Pilot,  with  a  shiver, 
"  Cables  !     Heaven  forfend 
We  should  trust  them  to  deliver 

Us  from  evil  end. 
On  the  best-bower,  see  the  rotten 

Cable  chafe  and  fray, 
From  Saint  Peter's  bark,  when  gotten, 

'Twas  good  stuff,  they  say, — 
As  well  trust  a  thread  of  cotton 

As  that  rope  to-day  ! 

"  Then  Saint  Peter's  bark  was  tighter 

Than  our  ship,  I  trow  ; 
By  the  stern  she  floated  lighter, 

Lighter  by  the  bow. 
The  Apostle  he  might  rig  her 

Square  or  fore  and  aft ; 
But  the  good  ship  Europe 's  bigger. 

Heavier  of  draught. 
Tonnage  of  a  different  figure,  — 

Quite  another  craft ! 

**  Once  the  saint  to  sea  could  venture 

With  a  priestly  crew. 
Now  we  cancel  each  indenture 

Where  a  priest 's  to  do. 
No  more  the  cross-keys  bedizzen 

As  of  old,  our  flag ; 
At  the  fore,  and  main,  and  mizzen, 

Blows  another  rag, 
While  Blue  Peter  we  imprison 

In  the  foul-clothes  bag  ' 


"  Yet  they  call  Saint  Peter's  rope  here 

Europe's  stoutest  stay ! 
If  it  be,  Heaven  help  our  hope  here 

In  this  rock-girt  bay  ! 
For  I  see  its  strands  a-parting 

Slowly  one  by  one ; 
Everywhere  its  hemp  is  starting, 

Rotted,  rent,  undone,  — 
For  our  trust  in't  we  are  smarting. 

As  ashore  we  run  ! 

**  So  much  for  the  best-bower  tackle. 

Truth  is  good  to  know, 
But  let  idlers  skulk  and  cackle 

In  the  hold  below. 
Gallant  lads  new  tackle  veer  up 

From  the  cable-tier. 
Lift  sad  hearts,  —  sad  faces  clear  up 

With  a  lusty  cheer ; 
Work,  and  hope  the  good  ship  Europe 

Still  may  stay  and  steer." 

— Punch 


"OUR  BANNER  IN  THE  SKY." 

INSCRIBED   TO   MR.    CHURCH. 

Look  up,  look  up,  my  brothers ! 

Take  courage  as  ye  see 
Upon  the  gates  of  morning, 

Our  Banner  floating  free  ! 
Like  him  of  classic  story. 

The  cross-led  Constantine, 
Behold  the  heavenly  omen. 

And  "  conquer  by  that  sign." 

O  Banner  of  the  morning. 

Lead  our  victorious  way ! 
O  dawn  of  glorious  promise, 

The  nation  waits  thy  day ! 
O  Banner,  and  O  Morning  ! 

Fair,  radiant,  fresh,  and  free ; 
Henceforth  as  one  glad  symbol 

Your  stars  and  stripes  shall  be ! 

Poor  traitor !     Thou  who  dreamest 

To  trample  in  the  dust 
This  starry,  morning  banner. 

Our  symbol  is  our  trust. 
When  thou  canst  quench  the  day-star. 

And  pale  the  Orient's  bars. 
Then  hope  that  thou  canst  tarnish 

These  kindred  stripes  and  stars. 

— Evangelist 


A  MYTH  ABOUT  THE  NIGHTINGALES. 

What  spirit  moves  the  choiring  nightingales 
To  utter  forth  their  notes  so  rich  and  clear  1 
What  purport  hath  their  music  which  prevails 
At  midnight,  thrilling  all  the  silent  air? 
'Tis  said,  some  weeks  before  the  hen-birds  land 
Upon  our  shores,  their  tuneful  mates  appear. 
And  in  that  space,  by  hope  and  sorrow  spanned, 
Their  choicest  melodies  are  ours  to  hear. 
And  is  it  so  1    For  solace  till  they  meet 
Do  these  low  calls  and  answers  haunt  the  grove"? 
Do  these  wild  voices,  round  me  and  above. 
Of  amorous  foretI)Ought  and  condolence  treat? 
Well  may  such  lay  be  sweetest  of  the  sweet, 
That  nims  to  fill  the  intervals  of  love  ! 
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DEPENDENCE  ON  GOD. 


MRS.  BROWNING'S  LAST  POEM. 

A  VIEW   ACROSS   THE   ROMAN   CAMFAGNA. 

1861. 

I. 

Over  the  damb  campagna-sea, 
Out  in  the  oflSng  through  mist  and  rain, 

St.  Peter's  Churcli  heaves  silently 
Like  a  mighty  ship  in  pain, 
Facing  the  tempest  with  struggle  and  strain. 

II. 

Motionless  waifs  of  ruined  towers, 
Soundless  breakers  of  desolate  land ! 

The  sullen  surf  of  the  mist  devours 
That  mountain-range  upon  either  hand, 
Eaten  away  from  its  outline  grand. 

III. 

And  over  the  dumb  campagna-sea 

Where  the  ship  of  the  Church  heaves  on  to 
wreck. 

Alone  and  silent  as  God  must  be 

The  Christ  walks  ! — Ay,  but  Peter's  neck 
Is  stiff  to  turn  on  the  foundering  deck. 

IV. 

Peter,  Peter,  if  such  be  thy  name. 
Now  leave  the  ship  for  another  to  steer, 

And  proving  thy  faith  evermore  the  same 
Come  forth,  tread  out  through  the  dark  and 

drear, 
Since  He  who  walks  on  the  sea  is  here ! 


Peter,  Peter ! — he  does  not  speak — 
He  is  not  as  rash  as  in  old  Galilee. 

Safer  a  ship  though  it  toss  and  leak, 
Than  a  reeling  foot  on  a  rolling  sea ! 

— And  he's  got  to  be  round  in  the  girth,  thinks 
he. 

VI. 

Peter,  Peter ! — he  does  not  stir — 
His  nets  are  heavy  with  silver  fish : 

He  reckons  his  gains,  and  is  keen  to  infer, 
.  .  "  The  broil  on  the  shore,  if  the  Lord  should 

wish, — 
But  the  sturgeon  goes  to  the  Caesar's  dish." 

VII. 

« 

Peter,  Peter,  thou  fisher  of  men, 

Fisher  of  fish  wouldst  thou  live  instead, — 

Haggling  for  pence  with  the  other  Ten, 
Cheating  the  market  at  so  much  a  head, 
Griping  the  Bag  of  the  traitor  Dead  1 

VIII. 

At  the  triple  crow  of  the  Gallic  cock 

Thou  weep'st  not,  thou,  though  thine  eyes  be 
dazed : 

What  bird  comes  next  in  the  tempest-shock  ? 
.  .  Vultures!  See, — as  when  Romulus  gazed, — 
To  inaugurate  Rome  for  a  world  amazed ! 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
^-Independent. 


THE  CRISIS. 

Our  country's  fate !  for  good  or  ill,  on  us  the 
burden  lies ; 

God's  balance,  watched  by  angels,  is  hung  across 
the  skies. 

Shall  Justice,  Truth,   and  Freedom  turn   the  » 
poised  and  trembling  scale? 

Or  shall  Evil  triumph,  and  robber  Wrong  pre- 
vail? 

Shall  the  broad  land,  o'er  which  our  flag  in 
starry  splendor  waves. 

Forego  through  us  its  freedom,  and  bear  the 
tread  of  slaves  1 

The  Crisis  presses  on  us ;  face  to  face  with  us  it 

stands. 
With  solemn  lips  of  question,  like  the  Sphinx 

in  Egypt's  sands  : 
This  day  we  fashion  Destiny !  our  web  of  Fate 

we  spin  ; 
This  day,  /or  all  hereafter,  choose  we  holiness  or 

sin  ; 
Even  now,  from  starry  Gerizim,  or  Ebal's  cloudy 

crown. 
We  call  the  dews  of  blessing,  or  the  bolts  of 

cursing  down  ! 

By  all  for  which  the  martyrs  bore  their  agony 
and  shame ; 

By  all  the  warning  words  of  truth  with  which 
the  prophets  came ; 

By  the  Future  which  awaits  us  ;  by  all  the  hopes 
which  cast 

Their  faint  and  trembling  beams  across-the  black- 
ness of  the  past ; 

And  by  the  blessed  thought  of  Him  who  for 
Earth's  freedom  died, 

0  my  people  !  O  my  brothers !  let  us  choose  the 
the  righteous  side ! 

John  G.  Whittier. 


DEPENDENCE   ON  GOD. 
In  the  mid  silence  of  the  voiceless  night. 
When,  chased  by  airy  dreams,  the  slumbers  flee. 
Whom  in  the  darkness  doth  my  spirit  seek, 
0  God  !  but  thee  1 

And  if  there  be  a  weight  upon  my  breast, 
Some  vague  impression  of  the  day  foregone. 
Scarce  knowing  what  it  is,  I  fly  to  thee, 
And  lay  it  down. 

Or  if  it  be  the  heaviness  that  comes 
In  token  of  anticipated  ill, 
My  bosom  takes  no  heed  of  what  it  is. 
Since  'tis  thy  will. 

For,  oh  !  in  spite  of  past  and  present  care. 
Or  any  thing  beside,  how  joyfully 
Passes  that  silent,  solitary  hour, 
My  God,  with  thee  ! 

More  tranquil  than  the  silence  of  the  night, 
More  peaceful  than  the  silence  of  that  hour. 
More  blest  than  any  thing,  my  spirit  lies 
Within  thy  power. 

For  what  is  there  on  earth  that  I  desire, 

Of  all  that  it  can  give  or  take  from  me? 

Or  whom  in  heaven  doth  my  spirit  seek, 

O  God!  but  thee? 


PRIVATE    CHARACTER    OF    THOMAS    JEFFERSON. 
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From  The  New  Englander. 
PRIVATE  CHARACTER   OF   THOMAS  JEF- 
FERSON. 

The  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson.    By  Henry  S. 

Randall,  LL.D.  New  York;  Derby  and 

Jackson.    1858.     3  vols.     8vo. 
North  American  Review,  No.  188,  July,  1860. 

The  North  American  Review,  following  the 
partisan  biography  of  Dr.  Randall,  has  under- 
taken to  defend  the  private  character  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  It  is  one  of  the  few  in- 
stances in  which  that  able  quarterly  has  left 
the  discussion  of  grave  questions  in  history  to 
give  a  like  importance  to  family  affairs  and 
trivial  details,  at  the  risk  of  doing  some  dam- 
age to  its  fame  for  affording  only  "  solid  arti- 
cles." Its  thrifty  laurels  in  the  logical  de- 
partment seem  not  to  have  been  cared  for  any 
more  than  its  usual  conservatism  when  cer- 
tain topics  of  Christian  faith  and  duty  claim 
its  attention.  Over-confident  in  hasty  con- 
clusions, and  disposed  to  cast  "  theological 
odium "  upon  the  religion  of  New  England 
fifty  years  ago,  it  has  stepped  forth  with  the 
alacrity  of  an  accepted  champion  to  vindicate 
the  private  character  of  a  man,  who,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  his  intellectual  eminence  or 
distinguished  public  services,  has  certainly 
never  been  esteemed  for  moral  purity  or  prac- 
tical piety. 

In  some  old  pamphlets  before  us  relating  to 
Jefferson's  personal  history,  though  particular 
instances  of  disgraceful  conduct  or  impious 
speech  are  affirmed  or  denied,  his  reputation 
for  free  thinking  and  loose  morality  is  admit- 
ted. The  wonder  seems  to  be  that  the  good 
people  of  the  country  should  make  such  an 
ado  about  the  private  failings  of  a  public  man 
exposed  to  peculiar  temptations.  What  con- 
temporaneous writers  and  speakers  affirmed, 
posterity  has  believed.  Rumor  has  been  very 
communicative  on  the  subject.  The  offensive 
tales  afloat  now,  particularly  in  the  region  of 
Montlcello,  concerning  the  practices  of  the 
great  statesman  during  his  repose  from  official 
duties  and  after  his  final  retirement  to  private 
life,  would  fill  two  or  three  volumes  as  bulky 
as  Dr.  Randall's.  Many  of  these  anecdotes 
are  probably  false  or  exaggerated  statements 
of  facts  generally  credited.  It  will  require, 
however,  more  than  one  short  article,  even 
though  indorsed  by  so  respectable  a  review 
as  the  North  American,  and  founded  on  a 
granddaughter's  recollections  of  her  "  dear 


grandfather,"   wholly   to  relieve  the  public 
mind  of  its  settled  convictions. 

Jefferson  has  now  been  dead  about  six  and 
thirty  years,  and  before  the  prescribed  time, 
before  his  half  century  of  posthumous  fame 
has  run  out,  his  canonization  is  called  for.  "In 
the  course  of  human  events  it  becomes  neces- 
sary," if  not  to  install  him  outright  in  saint^ 
ship,  to  take  the  steps  of  initiation,  to  begin  the 
ceremony  by  examining  his  credentials,  ex- 
tolling his  virtues,  concealing  his  faults,  expos- 
ing his  remains,  and  by  pointing  his  adorers  to 
the  beatified  object  of  their  worship.  Before, 
however,  he  is  admitted  to  full  celestial  honors, 
we  have  something  so  say  in  disparagement 
of  his  claims  to  such  exaltation. 

"  The  characters  of  her  great  men,"  says  the 
Review,  by  way  of  introduction,  "  are  a  part 
of  the  nation's  wealth.  For  a  time,  while 
party  conflict  rages,  the  people  may  seem  in- . 
different  to  this  portion  of  their  possessions ; 
nay,  one  half  of  them  may  appear  to  take 
pride  in  destroying  it.  But  the  lapse  of  a 
generation  or  two  removes  much  that  is  ex- 
traneous and  accidental  from  the  history  of 
the  conspicuous  agents  in  public  events; 
charges  that  were  based  not  on  facts  but  on 
inferences  pass  into  oblivion;  and  acts  that 
were  viewed  with  abhorrence  when  recent, 
are  seen  in  retrospect  to  have  been  excusa- 
ble, innocent,  and  even  praiseworthy.  Such 
has  been  the  case  with  regard  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son."  This  paragraph,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  sentence,  is  certainly  true,  and  we 
have  to  add  only,  what  is  equally  clear,  that 
in  estimating  the  nation's  wealth  in  great 
men  much  will  depend  upon  the  genuineness 
of  the  article.  Spurious  greatness,  or  great- 
ness reckoned  by  figures  of  speech  witliout 
exact  calculations,  or  at  its  appraisement  in 
market,  or  on  a  sliding  scale  to  meet  the  de- 
mand of "  progressive  history,"  will  not,  ma- 
terially, add  to  that  species  of  property  of 
which  the  Review  speaks.  "  This  portion  of 
their  possessions,"  too,  to  which  at  times  the 
people  may  seem  indifferent,  admits  of  valua- 
tion according  to  kind  as  well  as  quality. 
Intellectual  power,  lasting  achievements  in 
state  policy,  diplomacy,  or  letters,  moral  ex- 
cellence in  public  or  private  life,  are  worth 
more  than  physical  force,  transient,  political, 
or  literary  honors,  or  the  most  polished  de- 
portment without  the  charm  of  virtue.  If  in 
our  haste  to  multiply  our  treasures,  we  mis- 


portraiture,  viewed  as  a  work  of  art,  has 
mixed  ample  materials  without  seeming  to 
know  exactly  how  to  use  his  brush, — assisted 
by  the  graceful  sketching  of  the  Review,  the 
old  and  familiar  character  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son comes  up  with  a  new  and  radiant  face ; 
when  qualities  are  ascribed  to  him  which  he 
never  had ;  opinions  which  he  never  held ; 
sentiments  which  he  never  uttered ;  when  on 
account  of  his  strong  intellect,  eminent  ser- 
vices in  behalf  of  his  country,  courteous  man- 
ners and  domestic  attachments,  he  is  pro- 
jected in  such  gigantic  proportions  of  moral 
excellence  that  all  his  imperfections  fade 
away ;  when  having  filled  one  high  office  as 
chief  of  a  party  or  chief  of  the  state,  he  is  ex- 
alted to  another,  and  when  this  hero,  as  hiirh 
priest  of  democracy,  becomes  ex  officio  a  high 
priest  in  holy  orders. 
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take,  for  example,  a  politician  for  a  statesman, 
a  wordy  professor  of  morality  for  one  of  its 
practical  disciples,  or  infer  from  the  existence 
of  one  useful  art,  trait,  or  accomplishment, 
that  others  must  be  present,  or  that  distinction 
in  one  sphere  of  action  confers    fame    in 
another,  our  real  capital  in  great  and  good 
men  is  essentially  reduced.      For  the  benefit 
of  the  "  detective  police,"  likenesses  of  the 
principal  rogues  in  the  city  of  New  York  are 
arranged  in  a  gallery.  •  There  are  to  be  seen 
eminent  individuals,  public  men  in  various  de- 
partments of  human    enterprise,    "  leading 
pick-pockets,"  "  leading  burglars,"  "  general 
thieves,"    "  notable  counterfeiters,"  robbers, 
forgers,  and  assassins.     Upon  looking  at  their 
countenances,  feigned  names,  etc.,  the  thought 
occurred  to  us,  Is  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
much  enhanced  by  such  possessions  as  are 
here  represented  ?     Would  it  be  enhanced, 
if,  on  account   of  the  superior  intelligence 
of  these  men,  their  dexterity  in  the  use  of 
weapons,  or  handicraft  at  various  trades,  in- 
sinuating address  and  confidential  manners, 
great  and  good  qualities  should  be  ascribed  to 
them ; — if,  after  the  Carlyle  fashion,    there 
should  be  inscribed  upon  their  portraits  "  hero 
as  king,"  "  hero  as  priest,"  "  hero  as  saint," 
"  hero  as  man  of  letters  ?  "     We  would  not  by 
this  general  comparison  press   the   portrait 
ofthe  third  president  of  the  United  States  into 
such  companionship,  but  would  have  it  remain 
in  the  gallery  of  American  statesmen.      Our 
complaint,  however,  begins  when  he  is  not 
truly  represented ;  when  through  the  labori- 
ous performance  of  Dr.  Randall, — who,  in  his 
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Dr.  Johnson,  in  "Lives  of  the  Poets," 
says  in  substance  that  compliance  with  times, 
and  desire  to  please  friends,  constitute  the 
great  bane  of  biography.  There  never  wa^ 
a  fuller  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  this  say- 
ing than  in  the  new  version  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's private  history.  The  publication  of  his 
correspondence,  in  1829,  by  his  grandson,  to 
whom  the  papers  were  bequeathed,  was  not 
quite  satisfactory  all  round  the  circle  of  his 
admirers  and  surviving  friends.  The  Re- 
view is  pleasant  and  particular  over  that  se- 
lection, and  discourses  upon  its  merits  in 
this  style  :  "  The  publication  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's writings  did  much  to  change  the  impresr 
sion  of  his  character  in  the  minds  of  the 
younger  portion  of  his  countrymen,  and  they 
saw  with  surprise  that  the  man,  so  held  in 
abhorrence,  had  been  engaged  during  his 
whole  career  in  laying  open  his  heart  to 
his  numerous  correspondents,  avowing  most 
freely  his  opinions  on  public  events  and 
abstract  topics,  and  that  no  unAvorthy  senti- 
ment, no  base  motive,  no  selfish  views  could 
be  traced  in  a  single  line  of  the  voluminous 


collection."  Professor  Tucker,  however,  in 
his  Memoirs,  takes  an  opposite  view  of  the 
same  production.  "  The  maledictions  of  his 
enemies,"  he  says,  "  have  of  late  years  been 
more  frequent  t^ian  the  commendations  of 
his  friends.  From  the  want  of  caution  in 
making  that  publication  "  (his  papers  and 
correspondence),  "  owing,  it  is  presumed,  to 
a  mistaken  opinion  of  the  claims  of  the  pub- 
lic, the  ill-will  which  had  been  felt  against 
Mr.  Jefferson  received  a  new  impulse,  and 
was,  in  a  measure,  imparted  to  a  new  gene- 
ration." The  North  American,  too,  felt  that 
after  all  something  was  wanting,  as  a  means 
of  knowing  the  true  character  of  the  man, 
before  the  advent  of  Dr.  Randall's  biography. 
It  speaks  of  the  value  of  having  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  saw  Mr.  Jefferson  most 
closely  and  for  the  longest  time,  and  then 
says  :  "  Mr.  Randall  has  produced  this  for 
us  by  direct  questioning  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
descendants."  Let  us  see,  then,  how  this 
gentleman  proceeded  to  obtain  the  desired 
information  by  his  "direct  questioning.^" 
The  manner  in  which  this  was  done  we  may 
infer  from  the  inquiries  put  to  Dr.  Duugli- 
son,  and  from  his  response,  which  we  quote. 
"  You  ask,"  says  Dr.  Dunglison,  "  what  were 
his  private  virtues  that  appeared  conspicu- 
ous to  all  his  acquaintances.     I  would  say, 
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in  your  language,  that  he  was  always,  in  my 
observation,  *  peculiarly  decorous,  modest, 
and  decent  in  all  things.' "  With  such  ques- 
tioning of  Mr.  Jefferson's  descendants,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  their  replies  should  cover 
more  than  all  debatable  ground,  and  that 
there  should  be  no  longer  "  something  want- 
ing," but  something  to  spare. 

Daniel  Webster,  who  visited  the  "  sage  of 
Monticello  "  in  1824,  had  criticised,  in  a 
private  correspondence,  his  person,  dress, 
manners,  and  opinions ;  had  mentioned, 
among  other  peculiarities,  his  being  "  ad- 
dicted to  French  tastes,  French  manners,  and 
French  principles ;  "  had  said  that  though  he 
was  "  often  unjustly  attacked  by  the  Feder- 
alists, they  did  him  no  injustice  in  charging 
upon  him  a  preference  for  French  opinions, 
whether  in  politics,  morals,  or  religion." 
*'  These  descriptions,"  says  Dr.  Randall, 
"appearing  to  us  to  lack  some  necessary 
gradations  and  qualifications  of  expression, 
we  sought  an  opinion  on  them  from  one  as 
familiar  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  his  views  and 
modes  of  expression,  as  one  ever  was,  and 
received  the  following  reply  :  **  My  dear  Mr. 
Randall,  Mr.  Webster's  description  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  personal  appearance  does  not 
please  me  ;  though  I  will  not  stop  to  quarrel 
with  any  of  the  details.  The  general  im- 
pression it  was  calculated  to  produce  seemed 
to  me  an  unfavorable  one  ;  that  is,  a  person 
who  had  never  seen  my  grandfather,  would, 
from  Mr.  Webster's  description,  have  thought 
him  rather  an  ill-looking  man,  which  cer- 
tainly he  was  not.  It  would,  however,  be 
difficult  for  me  to  give  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  one  I  so  tenderly  loved  and  deeply 
venerated."  Mr.  Webster  had  referred  to 
Jefferson's  expressed  alarm  at  the  prospect 
of  seeing  Jackson  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  his  strictures  on  Wirt's  Life 
of  Patrick  Henry.  Dr.  Randall  offers  the 
following  testimony  obtained  from  the  source 
already  referred  to.  "  Mr.  Webster  has  too 
highly  colored  the  Jackson  portrait.  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  heard  Mr.  Jefferson 
speak  of  Jackson  except  with  reference  to 
the  general  idea  that  a  (military)  chieftain 
was  no  proper  head  of  a  peaceful  republic. 
In  like  manner  I  never  heard  him  speak  of 
Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick  Henry  with  the  amount 
of  severity  recorded  by  Mr.  Webster."  As 
the  observations  of  the  latter,  however,  are 
specific,  relating  to  what  he  saw  and  heard, 
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while  the  letter-writer  speaks  only  of  what 
she  presumed  to  be  her  grandfather's  senti- 
ments, the  reader  can  jildge  which  of  the  two 
descriptions  lacks  the  necessary  gradations 
and  qualifications  of  expression,  and  whether 
the  "  Jackson  portrait "  is  "  too  highly  col- 
ored." 

Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph,  when  ques- 
tioned, stated  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Randall  that 
he  had  seen  in  the  countenance  of  his  grand*- 
father  expressions  of  sorrow,  but  never  the 
slightest  expression  of  anger  or  unquietness. 
Some  of  the  elder  'members  of  the  family 
had  seen  such  expressions  in  two  instances, 
and  had  spoken  of  them  as  remarkable. 
This  incongruity  required  explanation  and 
conference*  Two  anecdotes  are  furnished 
which  are  minutely  related,  giving  the  ex- 
act time,  place,  and  circumstances  in  which 
this  phenomenon  was  visible,  and  "  the  noble 
and  serene  countenance  of  Mr.  Jefferson  " 
was  obscured  by  a  passing  cloud.  Every- 
thing, in  short,  in  these  ISIcmoirs  seems  td 
be  explained  in  a  way  most  satisfactory  to 
the  surviving  friends  and  relations  of  the 
great  statesman,  from  grave  questions  in 
politics  and  theology,  down  to  his  predilec- 
tions for  *'  red  breeches,"  for  which  he  was 
distinguished  as  our  minister  near  the  court 
of  France.  i 

Now  if  these  extracts  and  our  comments 
upon  them  seem  to  any  person  to  be  frivo- 
lous, we  reply  that  in  our  opinion  they  are 
necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
motives  of  the  committee  of  conference  and 
adjustment  over  the  dilapidated  condition  of 
the  character  before  us,  and  as  preliminary 
to  what  we  have  chiefly  in  view  in  writing 
this  article — the  religious  opinions  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Some  of  our  readers  may  not  be 
aware  of  the  serious  and  combined  efforts  of 
his  friends  to  exalt  him  in  the  estimation  of 
his  countrymen  as  having  been  eminent  ib 
piety,  and  in  case  of  a  failure  to  deliver  him 
from  the  charge  of  freethinking  or  unbelief. 
Dr.  Randall,  the  principal  expounder  of  the 
Jeffersonian  creed,  opens  a  long  chapter  with 
the  assertion  that "  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  pub- 
lic porfessor  of  his  belief  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligion." What  is  meant  by  a  public  profes- 
sor of  belief  in  the  Christian  religion,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  specifiQa(- 
tions :  **  In  all  his  most  important  early 
state  papers,  in  his  inaugural  addresses,  and 
in  many  of  his  annual  messages,  there  are 
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more  or  less  pointed  recognitions  of  God  and 
providence."  "  He  substantially  avows  the 
God  of  his  faith  to 'be  the  God  of  revela- 
tion, declares  his  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
prayer,  and  the  duty  of  ascription  of  praise" 
[of  ascribing  praise]  "  to  the  author  of  all 
mercies ;  speaks  of  the  Christian  religion, 
as  professed  in  this  country,  as  a  benign  re- 
ligion evincing  the  favor  of  Heaven.  Had  his 
wishes  been  consulted  the  symbol  borne  on 
our  national  seal  would  have  contained  our 
public  profession  of  Christianity  as  a  nation.* 
There  is  nothing  in  his  writings  or  in  the 
history  of  his  life  to  show  that  his  public 
declarations  were  insincere  or  thrown  out 
for  mere  effect.  We  find  him  once,  like 
John  Adams  and  Hamilton,  advocating  a 
fast  day  for  popular  effect.  This  is  all,  nor 
does  it  in  any  way  conflict  with  the  declara- 
tion of  the  text."t  ..."  On  the  contrary, 
his  most  confidential  writings  sustain  his 
public  professions,  and  advance  beyond  them 
into  the  avowal  of  a  belief  in  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishment."  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  narrow  creed,  in  its  present  shape, 
to  distinguish  "  a  public  professor  of  belief 
in  the  Christian  religion  ! "  Its  tangible 
points  are  not  distinctive,  since  they  might 
be  avowed  by  a  public  professor  of  Moham- 
medanism or  Judaism,  such  as  "  belief  in 
the  efficacy  of  prayer,"  and  in  a  future  state, 
"recognitions  of  God  and  providence  more 
or  less," — other  parts  of  it  either  were  not 
professed  even  in  public  by  the  person  to 
whom  they  are  ascribed,  or  they  have  no 
bearing  upon  his  religious  belief.  The 
avowal  substantially  of  the  God  of  his  faith 
to  be  "  the  God  of  revelation,"  is  not  found 
in  any  of  his  writings.  In  numerous  ex- 
tracts from  messages  and  addresses,  select- 
ed by  Dr.  Randall,  to  prove  his  assertion, 
there  is  but  one  allusion  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, which  is  in  these  words:  "Enlight- 
ened by  a  benign  religion,  professed,  indeed, 
and  practised  in  various  forms."      Mr.  Jeff- 

*  What  Dr.  Randall  calls  a  symbol  of  Chris- 
tianity was  the  representatiou  of  the  children  of 
Israel  in  the  wilderness,  led  by  a  pillar  of  cloud  by 
day  and  of  fire  by  night,  on  one  side  of  the  seal, 
and  on  the  other  the  Saxon  chiefs,  Hengist  and 
Horsa. 

t  We  find  him,  too,  refusing  to  proclaim  fastings 
and  thanksgivings  in  acconlance  with  the  custom 
of  his  predecessors,  and  sending  an  address  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  be  corrected,  with  tlie  remark,  "  You 
understand  the  temper  of  those  in  the  North,  and 
can  weaken  it  to  their  stomachs;  it  is  at  present 
seasoned  to  the  Southern  taste." 


erson  has  also  used,  once  in  his  "  Notes  on 
Virginia,"  and  again  in  one  of  his  letters, 
the  phrase  "  our  holy  religion,"  as  he  would 
speak  of  the  Holy  Inquisition.      But  there 
is  not  in  his  published  works  a  single  recog- 
nition of  the  Bible  or  any  part  of  it  as  a  reve- 
lation from  God.     On  the  contrary,  he  denies 
its  truth  and  divine  inspiration.       This  is 
said  with  a  full  understanding  of  the  views 
of  some   of  his  descendants,  to  which  our 
author  and  the  Review  have  given  publicity. 
As  these  opinions  are  presumed  to  throw 
new  light  on  this  subject,  we  transfer  a  few 
of  them  to   our    pages.      "  From  a  letter 
written  in  1834,  in  answer  to   one  from  a 
political  friend  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  wished 
to  exculpate  him  from  the  charge  of  infidelity 
in  religion  :     *He  called  himself  a  Christian. 
He  always  said  he  was  a  Christian  in  what 
he  understood  to  be  the  right  sense  of  the 
word  ;  and  according  to  the  doctrines  which 
he.  believed  to  be  truly  those  of  Jesus.     His 
character,  in   spite   of  the   mistakes  which 
prevailed  among  many  persons  in  regard  to 
it,  was  essentially  Christian,  and  could  have 
been  formed  under  no  other  influences  than 
those  of  the  gospel.  .  .  .    He   entertained 
the  greatest  possible  admiration  and  vener- 
ation for  the   character    and   doctrines   of 
Jesus.  .  .  .  Nor  was  his  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures entirely  confined   to  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   .    .  .    His   sympathies    were    much 
stronger  with  the  Unitarian  than  any  other 
of  the  religious  denominations.      He   had 
known  and  esteemed  Dr.  Priestley.   I  repeat, 
again,  my  firm  belief  that  such  a  character 
as  my  dear  grandfather's  could  have  been 
formed  under  no  other  influences  than  those 
of  the  gospel ;  that  there  is  in  the   world 
but  one  tree  capable  of  bearing  such  fruit.'  " 
We  turn  for  the  present  from  these  obser- 
vations of  one  who  "  knew  him  intimately," 
to  the  record  of  another  who  knew  him  bet- 
ter,  that  of  Mr.   Jefferson    himself,  which 
contains  such  full  and  precise  statements  of 
his   religious   views   and   experiences    that 
neither  our  author  nor  one  of  his  assistant 
compilers  nor  favoring  critics  has  thought  it 
wise  to  expound  them.     This  record  is  read 
in  those  very  letters  in  which  •'  he  laid  open 
his  whole  heart  to  his  numerous  correspond 
ents,"  the  "  incautious  publication  of  which** 
Mr.  Tucker  so   much  laments,    as   having 
"increased  the  maledictions  of  his  enemies 
and  imparted  a  new  impulse  of  ill-will  to  a 
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new  generation."  There  can  be  no  misunder- 
standing about  the  meaning  and  design  of 
these  letters.  Their  dates  range  through 
more  than  half  a  century.  Those  on  reli- 
gious topics  evince  the  full  maturity  of  the 
writer's  intellect.  "  They  were,"  as  he  says, 
"  the  results  of  a  life  of  study  and  reflection." 
The  preparation  of  the  most  obnoxious  of 
them  beguiled  his  leisure  hours  after  he  was 
seventy  years  of  age,  when  he  had,  as  he 
says,  one  foot  in  the  grave  ;  and  being  com- 
municated, under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  during 
his  lifetime,  to  persons  holding  the  same 
sceptical  opinions,  he  was  careful  not  to  be 
misunderstood.  Some  of  these  letters  from 
time  to  time  met  the  public  eye.  Two  of 
them  were  published  before  his  death,  in  the 
"  Theological  Works  of  Thomas  Paine,"  as 
favoring  the  sentiments  of  the  "  Age  of 
Reason."  To  this  correspondence  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  to  his  free  speeches  and  familiar 
conversations,  to  his  frank  disclosures  in 
private  circles  and  around  the  festive  board, 
— in  all  of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Tucker, 
he  was  "  particularly  unguarded"  in  evincing 
his  hostility  to  Christianity, — must  be  at- 
tributed "  the  excess  of  animosity  which  he 
experienced  beyond  any  of  his  political  as- 
sociates." To  these  and  to  his  open  ap- 
proval of  some  notorious  atheists  and  deists 
in  France  and  America,  and  to  many  of  his 
public  measures  and  official  acts,  must  be 
attributed  that  deep  current  of  religious  feel- 
ing which  set  so  strongly  against  him  during 
his  life,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  in- 
creased in  force  since  the  publication  of  his 
writings.  We  shall  make  free  use  of  this 
confidential  correspondence,  or  real  autobi- 
ography, in  which  it  will  appear  with  what 
discretion  it  has  been  affirmed  that  "  no  un- 
worthy sentiment,  no  base  motive,  can  be 
traced  in  a  single  line  of  the  voluminous  col- 
lection," and  that  the  character  here  deline- 
ated "  could  have  been  formed  under  no 
other  influences  than  those  of  the  gospel." 
This  task  has  been  partially  performed  by 
other  writers.  But  the  recent  publication  of 
the  complete  works  of  the  distinguished  au- 
thor of  these  letters,  in  connection  with  the 
incautious  disclosures  of  his  friends,  furnish 
additional  materials  for  a  synopsis  of  Jef- 
ferson's Body  of  Divinity.  We  do  not  main- 
tain, with  Mr.  Dwight,  that  Jefferson  was  an 
atheist,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term — 
though  some  passages  in  his  letters  seem  to 


favor  the  conclusion  that  the  idea  of  God 
was  not  a  point  in  his  speculations.  We 
quote  a  remarkable  paragraph  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Peter  Carr,  in  which  he  is  en- 
joined to  question  boldly  even  the  Divine 
existence,  and  is  sustained  by  this  assurance : 
"  If  your  inquiries  end  in  the  belief  that 
there  is  no  God,  you  will  find  incentives  to 
virtue  in  the  comfort  and  pleasure  you  feel 
in  its  exercise,  and  the  love  of  others  which 
it  will  procure  you." 

From  the  tenor  of  his  writings,  however, 
we  are  inclined  to  give  Jefferson  credit  for 
theism,  the  "  usefulness  of  virtue,"  and  for 
an  assent  to  the  morality  of  the  teachings  of 
Christ,  and  a  belief  in  a  future  state.  From 
these  affirmations  his  speculations  ran  into 
ridicule  of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  a  denial  of  its  supernatural  ori- 
gin. He  speaks  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
and  their  authors  in  such  terms  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  Their  ethics  were  not  only  impeiTect,  but 
often  inconsistent  with  the  sound  dictates  of 
reason  and  morality.  His  [Jesus's]  was  the 
reformation  of  some  articles  in  the  religion 
of  the  Jews,  as  taught  by  Moses.  That  sect 
had  presented  for  the  object  of  their  wor- 
ship a  being  of  terrific  character,  cruel,  vin- 
dictive, capricious,  and  unjust."  "  Moses 
had  either  not  believed  in  a  future  state,  or 
had  not  thought  it  essential  to  be  taught  to 
the  people." 

"  Moses  had  bound  the  Jews  to  many  idle 
ceremonies,  mummeries,  and  observances, 
of  no  effect  towards  procuring  the  social 
utilities." 

"  Jesus  had  to  walk  on  the  perilous  con- 
fines of  reason  and  religion,  and  a  step  to 
right  or  left  might  place  him  within  the  grasp 
of  the  priests  of  the  superstition,  a  blood- 
thirsty race,  as  cruel  and  remorseless  as  the 
being  whom  they  represented  as  family  God 
of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  the  lo- 
cal God  of  Israel." 

"  The  fumes  of  the  most  disordered  im- 
aginations were  recorded  in  this  religious 
code,  as  special  communications  of  the  De- 
ity ;  and  as  it  could  not  but  happen,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  that  events  would  now  and 
then  turn  up,  to  which  some  of  these  vague 
rhapsodies  might  be  accommodated,  by  the 
aid  of  allegories,  figures,  types,  and  other 
tricks  upon  words,  they  have  not  only  pre- 
served their  credit  with  the  Jews  of  all  sub- 
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sequent  times,  but  are  the  foundation  of 
much  of  the  religions  of  those  who  have 
schismatized  from  them." 

"  He  alleges  that  the  Jews  alone  present 
the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God.  Yet  their 
God  would  be  deemed  a  very  indifferent  man 
with  us ;  and  it  was  to  correct  these  mis- 
representations of  the  Deity,  that  Jesus 
preached." 

"  You  ask  me  "  (to  John  Adams)  "  if  I 

have  seen  the  work  of .     Never ;  nor 

did  the  question  occur  to  me  before,  "Where 
get  we  the  ten  commandments  ?  The  Book, 
indeed,  gives  them  to  us  verbatim ;  but 
where  did  it  get  them  ?  For  itself  tells  us 
they  were  written  with  the  finger  of  God,  on 
tables  of  stone,  which  were  destroyed  by 
Moses.  It  specifies  those  on  the  second  set 
of  tables  in  different  language  and  substance, 
still  without  saying  how  the  others  were  re- 
ceived. But  the  whole  history  of  these  books 
is  so  defective  and  doubtful  that  it  seems 
vain  to 'attempt  minute  inquiries  into  them  ; 
and  such  tricks  have  been  played  with  their 
texts  and  the  texts  of  other  books  relating 
to  them,  that  we  have  a  right  to  entertain 
much  doubt  as  to  what  parts  are  genuine." 

These  extracts,  it  will  be  seen,  contain  the 
author's  sense  of  the  national  God  of  Israel, 
the  character  of  Moses,  the  moral  and  cere- 
monial law,  the  divine  authority  of  the  reli- 
gious system  of  the  Jews,  their  typical,  miracu- 
lous, and  prophetic  communication,  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  Pentateuch  and  "  other  books 
relating  to  them,"  which  comprise  the  largest 
portion  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  One  of 
the  descendants  of  Mr.  Jefferson  remarks,  ac- 
cording to  the  Review,  that  "  there  were 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  for  which  he  felt 
the  most  fervent  admiration.  I  have  heard 
him  repeat  from  memory  the  most  beautiful 
parts  of  David's  lamentation  over  Saul  and 
Jonathan,  the  mourning  over  Absalom,  as 
well  as  several  of  the  Psalms,  such  as  the 
fifteenth  and  twenty-third.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  remark  that  his  voice  and  manner 
were  particularly  impressive  when  he  read 
aloud  passages  from  the  Old  Testament,  or 
repeated  the  Psalms."  In  the  face  of  our 
quotations  no  one  will  pretend,  probably,  that 
admiration  ofselect  passages  of  the  Old  Scrip- 
tures, or  the  repeating  of  the  Psalms  in  an 
impressive  manner,  involves  belief  in  their 
divine  inspiration. 

We  pass  to  consider  Jefferson's  opinions  of 


the  New  Testament.  In  a  letter  to  his  scepti- 
cal friend,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  accompanying 
what  he  call  his  "  creed  on  paper,"  or  "  syl- 
labus of  an  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the 
doctrines  of  Jesus,  compared  with  those  of 
others,"  the  following  introductory  passage 
occurs : — 

"I  am  a  Christian  in  the  only  sense  in 
which  Jesus  wished  any  one  to  be — sincerely 
attached  to  his  doctrines  in  preference  to  all 
others,  ascribing  to  himself  every  human  ex- 
cellence, and  believing  he  never  claimed  any 
other." 

From  the  syllabus  itself  we  take  a  few  sen- 
tences which  bear  upon  the  author's  view  of 
Jesus  Christ.  He  ascribes  to  Jesus  doctrines 
more  pure  than  those  of  the  most  correct  of 
the  philosophers,  but  adds  : — 

"  The  committing  to  writing  his  life  and 
doctrines  fell  on  unlettered  and  ignorant  men, 
who  wrote,  too,  from  memory,  and  long 
after  the  transactions  had  passed.  .  .  . 
He  fell  an  early  victim,  ...  his  reason 
not  having  yet  attained  the  maximum  o£ 
its  energy,  nor  the  course  of  his  preaching 
presented  occasions  for  developing  a  complete 
system  of  morals.  Hence  the  doctrines  which 
he  really  delivered  were  defective,  as  a  whole, 
and  fragments  of  what  he  did  deliver  have 
come  to  us  mutilated,  misstated,  and  often 
unintelligible." 

The  following  explanation  of  the  Syllabus, 
written  by  Jefferson  but  six  years  before  his 
death,  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  another 
sceptical  friend :  — 

"  But  while  the  Syllabus  is  meant  to  place 
the  character  of  Jesus  in  its  true  light,  as  no 
imposter  himself,  but  a  great  reformer  of  the 
Hebrew  code  of  religion,  it  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood that  I  am  with  him  in  all  his  doc- 
trines. I  am  a  materialist ;  he  takes  the  side 
of  spiritualism;  he  preaches  the  efficacy  of 
repentance  towards  forgiveness  of  sins;  I  re- 
quire a  counterpoise  of  good  works  to  redeem 

it It  is  the  innocence 

of  his  character,  the  purity  and  sublimity  of 
his  moral  precepts,  the  eloquence  of  his  incul- 
cations, that  I  so  much  admire  ;  sometimes, 
indeed,  needing  indulgence  to  eastern  hyper- 
bolism.  My  eulogies,  too,  may  be  founded 
on  a  postulate  which  all  may  not  be  ready  to 
grant.  Among  the  sayings  and  discourses  im- 
puted to  him,  by  his  biographers,  I  find  many 
passages  of  fine  imagination,  correct  morality, 
and  of  the  most   lovely    benevolence;   and 
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others,  again,  of  so  much  ignorance,  so  much  ab- 
surdity, so  much  untruth,  charlatanism,  and  im- 
posture, as  to  pronounce  it  impossible  that  such 
contradictions  should  have  proceeded  from  the 
same  being.  I  separate,  therefore,  the  gold  from 
the  dross ;  restore  to  him  the  former,  and  leave 
the  latter  to  the  stupidity  of  some  and  roguery 
of  others  of  his  disciples.  Of  this  hand  of  dupes 
and  impostors,  Paul  was  the  great  Coryphceus, 
and  first  corrupter  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus. 
These  palpable  interpolations  and  falsifica- 
tions of  his  doctrines  led  me  to  try  to  sift  them 
apart.  I  found  the  work  obvious  and  easy, 
and  that  his  part  composed  the  most  beautiful 
morsel  of  morality  which  has  been  given  to  us 
by  man.  The  Syllabus,  therefore,  is  of /iis  doc- 
trines, not  all  of /wme.  I  read  them  as  I  do 
those  of  other  ancient  and  modern  moralists, 
with  a  mixture  of  approbation  and  dissent." 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  letter  to 
the  same  pers^on,  supplementary  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Syllabus : — 

"  My  aim  in  that  was  to  justify  the  character 
of  Jesus  against  the  fictions  of  his  pseudo  fol- 
lowers, which  have  exposed  him  to  the  infer- 
ence of  being  an  impostor.      For  if  we  could 
believe  that  he  really  countenaced  the  follies, 
the   falsehoods,  the   chai-latanisms  which  his 
biographers  father  on  him,  and  admit  the  mis- 
constructions, interpolations,  theorizations,  of 
the  fathers  of  the  early,  and  the  fanatics  of  the 
later  ages,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  by  any 
sound   mind,  that  he  was  an  impostor.   .  .  . 
We  find  in  the  writings  of  his  biographers 
matter  of  two  distinct  descriptions.      First,  a 
groundwork  of  vulgar  ignorance,  of  things  im- 
possible, of  superstitions,  fanaticisms,  and  fab- 
rications.    Intermixed  with  these  are  sublime 
ideas  of  the   Supreme  Being,  aphorisms  and 
precepts  of  the  purest  morality  and  benevo- 
lence.    These  could  not  be  the  inventions  of 
the  grovelling  authors  who  relate  them.    They 
are  far  beyond  the   powers  of  their  feeble 
minds,  .  .  .  and  I  will  venture  to  affirm  that 
he  who,  as  I  have  done,  will  undertake  to 
winnow  the  grain  from  its  chafi*,  will  find  it 
not  to  require  a  moment's  consideration.  The 
parts  fall  asunder  of  themselves,  as  those  of 
an  image  of  metal  and  clay.* 

"  There  are,  I  acknowledge,  passages  not 
I'ree  from  objections,  which  we  may  with  prob- 
ability ascribe  to  Jesus  himself ;  but  claiming 
indulgence  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  acted,  .  .  .  Jesus  had  to  walk  on 
the  perilous  confines  of  reason  and  religion  ; 


and  a  step  to  right  or  left  might  place  him 
within  the  grasp  of  the  priests.  ...  He  was 
justified,  therefore,  in  avoiding  them  by  eva- 
sions, by  sophisms,  by  misconstructions  and  mis- 
applications of  scraps  of  the  prophets,  and  in 
defending  himself  with  these,  their  own 
weapons,  as  sufficient  ad  homines,  at  least. 
That  Jesus  did  not  mean  to  impose  himself  on 
mankind  as  the  Son  of  God,  physically  speak- 
ing, I  have  been  persuaded  by  the  writings  of 
men  more  learned  than  myself  in  that  lore. 
But  that  he  might  conscientiously  believe  him- 
self inspired  from  above,  is  very  possible.  .  .  . 
He  might  readily  mistake  the  coruscations  of 
his  own  fine  genius  for  inspirations  of  a  high 
order.  This  belief  carried,  therefore,  no  more 
personal  imputation  than  the  belief  of  Socrates 
that  he  was  under  the  care  and  admonition  of 
a  guardian  spirit.  Excusing,  therefore,  on 
these  considerations,  those  passages  in  the  gos- 
pels which  bear  marks  of  weakness  in  Jesus, 
...  I  think  myself  authorized  to  conclude 
the  purity  and  disposition  of  his  character." 

"  We  must  reduce  our  volume,"  Jefferson 
says,  in  another  letter  to  John  Adams, "  to  the 
simple  Evangelists  ;  select  from  them  the  very 
words  of  Jesus,  paring  off  amphibologisms  into 
which  they  have  been  led  by  forgetting,  oftea 
by  not  understanding,  what  had  fallen  from 
him,  by  giving  their  own  misconceptions  of  his 
dicta,  and  expressing  unintelligibly  for  others 
what  they  had  not  understood  themselves- 
There  will  be  found  remaining  the  most  sub- 
lime and  benevolent  code,"  et(;. 

"  I  have  performed  the  operation  for  my 
own  use,  by  culling  verse  by  verse  out  of  the 
printed  book  and  arranging  the  matter  which 
is  evidently  his,  as  easily  distinguishable  as 
diamonds  in  a  dunghill.  The  result  is  an  oc- 
tavo of  forty-six  pages." 

"  To  do  him  [Jesus]  justice,"  (from  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Priestley,)  "  it  would  be  necessary  to 
remark  the  disadvantages  his  doctrines  had  to 
encounter,  not  having  been  committed  to 
writing  by  himself,  but  by  the  most  unlettered 
of  men,  from  memory,  long  after  they  had 
heard  them  from  him,  when  much  was  forgot- 
ten, much  misunderstood,  and  preserved  in 
very  paradoxical  shapes." 

"  Last  and  least  of  all "  (fi-om  a  letter  to 
Alexander  Smith)  "  wonld  I  undertake  to 
criticise  works  on  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  be* 
tween  fifty  arid  sixty  years  since  I  read  it,  and 
I  then  considered  it  as  merely  the  ravings  of 
a   maniac,   no  more  capable  of  explanation 
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than  the  incoherence  of  our  nightly  dreams. 
....  There  is  not  coherence  enough  in  them 
to  countenance  any  suite  of  rational  ideas." 

We  understand,  now,  Jefferson's  views  re- 
specting the  sacred  writers,  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  John,  Paul,  and  the  books  ascribed  to 
them,  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  teachings.  They 
amount  to  a  positive  denial  of  the  truth  and 
divinity  of  the  New  Testament,  and  charge 
imbecility,  roguery,  insanity,  imposture,  and 
corruption  upon  its  authors.  The  only  portions 
saved  from  total  infamy  by  this  "  ignorant " 
and  "  grovelling  "  crew,  are  the  words  of  Christ 
himself,  stripped  of  the  acts  attributed  to  him 
and  his  personal  history  ;  but  even  these  are 
winnowed  by  the  objection,  "  I  am  not  with 
him  in  all  his  doctrines,  but  read  them  with  a 
mixture  of  admiration  and  dissent,"  "  as  claim- 
ing indulgence  for  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  acted,"  in  using  "  sophisms,  miscon- 
structions, and  misapplications  of  scraps  of  the 
prophets."  After  subtracting  "  hyperbolo- 
gisms,"  the  remainder  is  to  be  received  as  com- 
ing from  an  extraordinary  man  who  might 
conscientiously  have  thought  himself  inspired 
in  a  manner  corresponding  with  the  inspira- 
tion of  Socrates.  Our  inquiries  have  not  ex- 
tended, except  incidentally,  to  Biblical  inter- 
pretations—  to  points  of  difference  among 
Christian  sects — to  any  system  of  theology. 
We  proposed  to  show  that  Jefferson  was  an 
unbeliever — a  rejecter  of  the  historical  truth 
and  divine  authority  of  the  whole  Bible.  It 
may  further  illustrate  his  opinions  if  we  re- 
mark upon  those  parts  of  revelation  and 
those  religious  teachers  that  he  viewed  with 
peculiar  abhorrence.  Next  to  the  Apostle 
Paul  and  his  "  corruptions  of  Christianity," 
John  Calvin  and  "  the  cannibal  priests,"  and 
their  instructions,  are  most  rudely  treated,  as 
in  the  following  quotations. 

To  John  Adams,  he  writes  :  "  I  can  never 
join  Calvin  in  addressing  his  God.  He  was, 
indeed,  an  atheist,  which  I  never  can  be. 
Or,  rather,  his  religion  was  demonism.  If 
ever  a  man  worshipped  a  false  God,  he  did. 
The  being  described  in  his  five  points  is  not 
the  God  whom  I  acknowledge,  .  .  .  but  a 
demon  of  malignant  spirit."  .  .  .  "My  firm 
belief  is,  that  there  never  would  have  been 
an  infidel  if  there  had  never  been  a  priest." 
..."  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  men  of 
sincerity  to  pretend  that  they  believe  in  the 
Platonic  mysticism  that  three  are  one,  and 


one  is  three;  .  .  .  but  this  constitutes  the 
craft  and  the  profit  of  the  priests."  .  .  .  "  He 
[Dr.  Priestley]  dared  not  give  a  compari- 
son of  the  Old  Testament  with  that  of  the 
New ;  he  would  have  been  eaten  alive  by 
the  cannibal  priests."  ..."  While  I  have 
classed  these  [priests]  with  necromancers 
and  soothsayers,  I  place  him  [Jesus]  among 
the  greatest  reformers  of  morals,  and  scourges 
of  priestcraft,  that  have  ever  existed." 

To  Rev.  Jared  Sparks :  "  The  metaphys- 
ical inanities  of  Athanasius,  of  Loyola,  and 
of  Calvin,  are,  to  my  understanding,  mere  . 
relapses  into  polytheism,  differing  from  pa-  \ 
ganism  only  by  being  more  unintelligible. 
Verily,  I  say,  these  are  the  false  shepherds 
— they  are  the  mere  usurpers  of  the  Chris- 
tian name,  teaching  a  counter  religion,  made 
up  of  the  deliria  of  crazy  imaginations,  as 
foreign  from  Christianity  as  is  that  of  Ma- 
homet. Their  blasphemies  have  driven 
thinking  men  into  infidelity." 

To  Dr.  Waterhouse :  "I  would  as  soon 
think  of  bringing  the  crazy  skulls  of  bed- 
lam to  sound  understanding,  as  inculcate 
reason  into  that  of  an  Athanasian." 

To  Dr.  Cooper  :  "  This  must  be  owing  to 
the  growth  of  Presbyterianism.  The  blas- 
phemies and  absurdities  of  the  five  points 
of  Calvin,  and  the  impossibility  of  defend- 
ing them,  render  their  advocates  impatient 
of  reasoning,  irritable,  and  prone  to  denun- 
ciation. In  Boston,  however,  and  its  neigh- 
borhood, Unitarianism  has  advanced  to  such 
great  strength  as  now  to  humble  the  haugh- 
tiest of  all  religious  sects.  ...  In  our  Rich- 
mond there  is  much  fanaticism,  but  chiefly 
among  the  women.  They  have  their  night 
meetings  and  praying  parties,  where,  at- 
tended by  their  priests,  and  sometimes  by 
a  hen-pecked  husband,  they  pour  forth  the 
effusions  of  their  love  to  Jesus  in  terms  as 
amatory  and  carnal  as  their  modesty  would 
permit  them  to  use  to  a  more  earthly  lover." 

To  James  Smith :  "  Nor  was  the  Unity  of 
the  Supreme  Being  ousted  from  the  Chris- 
tian creed  by  the  force  of  reason,  but  by  the 
sword  of  civil  government,  wielded  by  the 
fanatic  Athanasius.  The  hocus-pocus  fanat- 
icism of  a  God  like  another  Cerberus,  with 
one  body  and  three  heads,  had  its  birth  and 
growth  in  the  blood  of  thousands  of  mar- 
tyrs." ..."  The  day  will  come  when  the 
mystical   generation   of  Jesus   by  the  Su- 
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preme  Being  in  the  womb  of  a  virgin,  will 
be  classed  with  the  fable  of  the  generation 
of  Minerva  in  the  brain  of  Jupiter." 

We  conclude,  without  comment,  these 
"  elegant  extracts,"  with  a  sketch  of  a  dis- 
tinguished clergyman,  from  a  letter  to  a 
political  friend : — 

"I  do  not  know ,  personally;  but  by 

character,  well.  He  is  the  most  red-hot 
federalist,  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  for 
the  lying  and  slandering  which  he  vomited 
from  the  pulpit,  in  the  political  harangues 
with  which  he  polluted  the  place." 

The  attempt  has  frequently  been  made  to 
give  respectability  to  Jefferson's  scepticism 
by  linking  it  to  Unitarianism.  His  grand- 
daughter says,  according  to  the  North 
American,  that  "  his  sympathies  were  much 
stronger  with  the  Unitarians  than  any  other 
of  the  religious  denominations,"  and  that 
"  he  bad  known  and  esteemed  Dr.  Priest- 
ley." Dr.  Randall  gives  countenance  to  the 
same  idea  ia  the  assertion  that  "  JeflFerson 
dissented  from  some  of  Priestley's  leading 
views,"  as  if  the  opinions  of  the  first  were 
nearer  the  evangelical  standard  than  those 
of  the  author  of  "the  corruptions  of  Chris- 
tianity." Jefferson,  it  is  certain,  regarded 
with  favor  the  expansion  of  Unitarianism, 
and  declared,  *'  I  confidently  expect  that  the 
present  generation  will  see  that  faith  become 
the  general  religion  of  the  United  States  "— 
a  preference  and  a  false  prophecy  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  his  desire  to  see  the  oppo- 
nents of  Unitarianism  "  humbled  in  the 
dust,"  and  those  doctrines  discarded  which 
he  viewed  with  the  greatest  aversion.  His 
"  creed  upon  paper,"  however,  is  now  before 
us,  and  it  has  been  in  some  shape  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  If  our  friends  of  any  de- 
nomination would  palliate  its  off'ences  against 
evangelical  truth,  or  incorporate  it  with  their 
own,  while  we  denounce  the  imposition,  it 
is  not  our  business  to  forbid  the  bands.  But 
we  are  concerned  for  the  reputation  of  Dr. 
Priestley,  and  are  not  willing  to  see  even 
his  "  scanty  creed,"  as  Gibbon  called  it, 
shrunk  into  the  "  comparative  estimate,"  or 
the  codification  of  the  morals  of  Jesus,  with 
exceptions  on  the  score  of  "sophisms"  and 
"  misconstructions."  Priestley  never  wrote 
a  book  on  the  "  corruptions  of  Christianity" 
by  the  Apostle  Paul,  or  "  misapplications  of 
scraps  of  the  prophets  "  by  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth.   Whatever  may  have  been  the  vagaries 


of  Priestley  concerning  "  matter  and  spirit," 
the  Atonement,  ^nd  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
he  believed  in  the  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, and  that  the  Saviour  was  at  least 
"  a  man  approved  of  God  by  signs  and  won- 
ders which  God  did  by  him,"  and  his  "  In- 
stitutes of  Revealed  Religion"  are  among 
our  best  treatises  on  the  external  evidences 
of  Christianity.  AYhy  couple  such  a  name 
with  that  of  Thomas  Jefi'erson?  Let  him 
stand  by  himself,  on  his  own  platform,  con- 
sisting of  a  "  counterpoise  of  good  works." 
Deism,  the  "  social  utilities,"  and  "  philoso- 
phy of  Jesus,"  an  octavo  of  forty-six  pages 
of  pure  gospel,  and  do  his  own  singing  in 
the  use  of  the  twenty-third  Psalm  with  that 
impressive  manner  for  which,  it  is  said,  he 
was  distinguished.  If  he  must  have  a  com- 
peer and  prototype,  let  him  stand  up  by  the 
side  of  his  old  associate,  Thomas  Paine,  who 
was  as  much  a  Christian,  and  no  more  an 
infidel.  We  must  be  excused  for  using  the 
last  term,  since  it  is  applicable  to  nobody  in 
particular.  Every  one  now  may  set  up  for 
himself  in  a  religious  way,  pitch  his  taber- 
nacle inside  or  outside  the  sacred  inclosures, 
deny  the  divinity  and  authority  of  the  Bible, 
reduce  the  largest  part  to  legends,  myths, 
fumes  of  a  disordered  imagination,  hyper- 
bolism,  etc. ;  and  if,  after  patient  inquiry, 
"  a  life  of  study  and  reflection,"  he  is  con- 
vinced of  the  sublimity  of  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  morality  of  parts 
of  the  New,  can  cry  God  is  God,  and  reason 
i  is  his  prophet,  he  will  never  lose  a  place  in 
j  the  saints'  calendar.  K  some  old  people 
j  still  think  that  Paine  was  an  infidel,  they  are 
'  mistaken,  if  his  own  declarations  and  those 
of  his  friends  and  biographers  are  to  be 
j  credited !  "  What !  "  said  Paine,  in  a  letter 
[  to  one  who  accused  him  of  being  an  infidel, 
,  "  What !  my  good  sir,  do  you  call  believing 
in  God  infidelity  ? — for  this  is  the  essence  of 
;  my  Age  of  Reason  ! "  Paine  included  in 
j  his  "creed  upon  paper,"  morality,  "theo- 
;  philanthropism,"  and  the  excellency  of  the 
teachings  of  Jesus.  "  He  was,"  says  Paine, 
"  a  virtuous  and  amiable  man.  The  morality 
which  he  preached  and  practised  was  of  the 
most  benevolent  kind,  and  though  similar 
systems  of  morality  have  been  preached,  it 
was  not  exceeded  by  any."  His  biographer 
remarks,  "  I  make  use  of  the  word  supersti- 
tion because  Mr.  Paine  was  strictly  a  Chris- 
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tian  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  which, 
as  before  observed,  is  pure  deism."  Dr. 
Watson,  in  his  reply  to  the  Age  of  Reason, 
compliments  the  author  on  the  "  philosoph- 
ical sublimity  of  some  of  his  ideas  when 
speaking  of  the  Creator  of  the  universe." 
Paine's  "  most  confidential  writings,"  like 
Jefferson's,  advance  into  a  belief  of  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  "My 
own  opinion  is,"  he  says,  "  that  those  whose 
lives  have  been  spent  in  doing  good  and  in 
endeavoring  to  make  others  happy,  for  this 
is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  serve  God, 
will  be  happy  hereafter,  and  that  the  wicked 
will  receive  some  punishment."  What  more 
is  required  to  prove  that  the  author  of  the 
Age  of  Reason  was  a  Christian  in  the 
"  proper  sense  of  the  term  ?  "  By  parity  of 
reasoning  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  Christian  in 
what  he  understood  to  be  "  the  right  sense 
of  the  word."  The  striking  coincidence  of 
their  religious  views  led  us  to  prepare,  which 
we  are  obliged  to  omit,  a  "  comparative  es- 
timate" of  "Paine's  Theological  Works," 
and  Jefferson's  Body  of  Divinity. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  speculations 
of  this  "public  professor  of  Christianity," 
he  cherished  them,  apparently,  without  mis- 
giving, to  the  close  of  his  Life,  and  passed 
away  uncheered  by  the  presence  of  a  divine 
Saviour,  and  as  insensible  to  the  garthering 
gloom  of  a  new  and  awful  world  as  Hume  or 
Gibbon,  "  With  one  foot  in  the  grave,"  he 
writes  to  a  sceptical  friend,  "  my  business  is 
to  beguile  the  wearisomcness  of  declining 
life  by  the  delights  of  classical  learning  and 
of  mathematical  truth,  and  by  the  consolation 
of  a  sound  philosophy,  equally  indifferent  to 
hope  and  to  fear."  "  However  his  thoughts 
were  occupied  in  his  last  moments,"  says  his 
friend.  Professor  Tucker,  "  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  his  conversation  turned  at  all  upon 
religion.  When  the  name  of  Mr.  Hatch,  an 
Episcopal  clergyman  of  Charlottesville,  was 
announced,  '  Is  that  Mr.  Hatch  ?  '  he  said. 
*He  is  a  good  man,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
him  as  a  neighbor,  but .'  The  impres- 
sion upon  the  bystanders  was,  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  avail  himself  of  Mr.  Hatch's 
clerical  functions." 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Jefferson's  reli- 
gious creed  we  are  constrained  to  notice  the 
latest  version  of  his  moral  character.  Dr. 
Randall,  laboring  to  express  his  exalted  con- 
ceptions of  the  pure  life  of  his  hero,  laments 


the  "  absence  of  those  little  faults,  foibles, 
blunders,  and  even  serious  errors,"  which 
give  point  and  piquancy  to  personal  narra- 
tive. "  On  the  ^ore,"  he  says,  "  of  charac- 
ter, we  will  not  say  we  regret  Mr.  Jefferson's 
scrupulousness  of  demeanor  down  to  trifles 
— ^but  we  regret  it  as  a  serious  misfortune  to 
a  writer  of  his  life."  Such  praise,  by  its  ex- 
cess, loses  in  part  its  intended  significance 
and  betrays  a  lurking  belief  that  the  subject 
of  this  eulogy  greatly  needed  it  for  the  con- 
cealment of  some  moral  deformity,  such  as 
has  been  attributed  to  him  by  tradition  and 
history. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  belief 
which  showed  itself  in  popular  speech  and 
periodical  literature,  and  which  has  lost 
none  of  its  credit  through  the  lapse  of  time. 
In  the  region  where  he  lived,  the  traveller 
now  can  hardly  fail  to  hear  the  most  unfa- 
vorable reports  touching  his  private  history, 
narrated  in  detail  and  specifically  as  to  per- 
sons and  circumstances.  And  as  truth 
bounds  and  sometimes  invades  the  region  of 
romance,  we  are  not  surprised  if  the  repre- 
sentations go  beyond  the  reality,  at  least  in 
the  surrounding  scenery  of  the  principal 
figure,  when  his  residence  is  fitted  up  with 
chambers,  casements,  and  passages  of  mys- 
terious import,  with  all  the  inventions  of 
sensual  art  to  hide  itself  from  intrusion  or 
indulge  its  desires  in  pictures,  statuary,  and 

"  Tlie  lascivious  of  the  tiuklings 
Of  lulling  instruments,  the  softening  voices 
Of  women,  and  of  beings  less  than  women." 

The  palace  of  Sardanapalus  could  not  have 
contained  more  incentives  to  unlawful  grati- 
fications than  the  dwelling  which  fancy  has 
built  for  the  voluptuary  of  Monticello.  All 
these  tales  cannot  pass  for  fables  springing 
out  of  the  brains  of  his  political  enemies. 
If  some  of  them  are  embellished,  they  show 
the  current  of  public  opinion,  and  furnish 
I>resumptive  proof  of  the  impurity  of  the 
person  to  whom  they  relate.  It  is  a  new 
turn  of  events  if  this  man  should  be  "so 
held  in  abhorrence" — in  the  language  of 
the  Review,  "have  one  defender  for  fifty 
personal  assailants  " — in  the  language  of 
Dr.  Randall,  "  have  more  detractors  in 
Charlottesville  than  anyAvhere  else;" — 
when,  according  to  Dr.  Dunglison,  "  his 
scrupulousness  of  demeanor  down  to  trifles 
was  absolutely  perfect."  The  reputation  in- 
volved in  these  statements  could  not  have 
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been  fixed  m  the  most  bitter  days  of  party 
strife  upon  some  men  as  obnoxious  to  their 
political  opponents  as  Jefferson  was  to  his — 
upon  John  Jay,  or  Charles  Pinckney.  A 
stranger  visiting  Oak-hill,  once  the  residence 
of  Judge  Marshall,  or  inquiring  of  some  of 
his  old  neighbors  in  Richmond,  a  few  of 
whom  still  survive,  would  not  hear  of  vagrant 
amours  of  the  Chief  Justice.  If  merited  re- 
proach has  been  cast  upon  the  name  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  for  like  offences,  it  is  by  no 
means  equal  to  that  of  the  greatest  of  his 
political  antagonists.  Aaron  Burr  is,  of 
course,  to  be  left  out  of  the  comparison  as 
more  infamous  than  all  others  for  systematic 
profligacy.  It  is  fair  to  judge  of  the  charac- 
ter of  any  individual  by  his  standing  among 
the  greatest  number  of  his  acquaintances — 
those  who  have  had  the  best  means  of  know- 
ing his  conduct.  This  common  judgment  is 
supposed  to  be  based  upon  facts,  though  it 
may  be  impossible  to  prove  by  the  direct 
testimony  of  living  witnesses  a  single  disrep- 
utable act.  Men  are  righteously  condemn- 
ed every  day  in  open  court  and  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion  upon  their  reputation  or  gen- 
eral character — the  reproach  of  that  charac- 
ter they  must  bear  so  long  as  they  are  re- 
membered. Our  knowledge  of  infamous 
names  in  history  comes  in  the  same  way.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  in  their  time,  and 
it  is  impossible  now,  to  prove  directly  the 
principal  facts  that  make  up  the  common  es- 
timate of  a  Villiers,  a  Wharton,  a  Chester- 
field, a  D'Orsay,  or  a  Beau  Nash— -but  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
historical  portraitures. 

To  form  a  correct  opinion  of  Jefferson's 
moral  character,  however,  we  are  not  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  published  accounts, 
or  public  rumor  prolonged  with  echoes  to 
our  times,  since  there  are  living  witnesses 
competent  to  prove  the  facts  preferred  against 
him  by  his  contemporaries.  We  are  prevented 
by  the  space  at  our  command,  as  well  as  by 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  from  specifying 
these  charges  any  further  than  to  say,  that 
we  have  at  hand  statements  of  an  occurrence 
which  excited  much  attention  at  the  time, 
and  which,  by  the  recital,  would  have  re- 
lieved Mr.  Randall  of  the  "  serious  misfor- 
tune "  which  he  so  much  laments  as  a  writer 
of  Jefferson's  Life.  Our  information  comes 
from  one  greatly  distinguished  in  a  past  age, 
who  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  affair. 


In  order  to  meet  the  reproach  of  similar 
facts,  and  the  abundance  of  rumors  which 
are  rife,  it  was  intended,  probably,  by  the 
defenders  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the  absence  of 
other  testimony,  to  offer  such  general  an- 
swers of  his  descendants  and  other  interested 
witnesses,  as  the  following.  From  Dr. 
Dunglison  :  "  I  would  say,  in  your  language, 
that  he  was  always  in  my  observation  pecu- 
liarly decorous,  modest,  and  decent  in  all 
things."  "  I  know  nothing  of  any  private 
vice  of  any  kind."  From  T.  J.  Randolph : 
"  His  moral  character  was  of  the  highest 
order,  softened,  chastened,  and  developed  by 
the  influence  of  the  all-pervading  benevo- 
lence of  the  doctrines  of  Christ."  From  the 
same :  "  I  had  access  to  his  private  apart- 
ments at  all  hours."  From :  "  I  re- 
peat again  my  firm  belief  that  such  a  charac- 
ter as  my  dear  grandfather's  could  have  been 
formed  under  no  other  influences  than  those 
of  the  gospel."  Some  of  these  answers  have 
a  negative,  and  others  a  general  meaning. 
And  as  all  come  from  those  who  had  occa- 
sion to  regard  the  object  of  their  praise  with 
favor  on  personal  grounds,  some  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  partiality  of  the  wit- 
nesses. 

Dependents,  from  a  tender  age,  upon  the 
bounty  of  a  grandparent,  acknowledged  to 
have  been  indulgent  in  his  family,  are  not 
presumed  to  cherish  towards  him  unfavor- 
able opinions,  or  to  publish  them  if  they  do. 
But  their  recollections  could  embrace  only  9, 
small  portion  of  his  history.  He  was  nearly 
seventy  years  of  age  when  his  eldest  grand- 
son, the  chief  assistant  of  Dr.  Randall  in  the 
compilation  of  the  personal  part  of  his  nar- 
rative, had  reached  his  majority !  How 
could  he  speak,  from  his  own  observations, 
of  the  life-long  habits  of  a  man  who  was  so 
much  older  than  himself?  How  could  he 
say  with  certainty,  that  "  Mr.  Jefferson  never 
uttered  an  untruth  in  his  life,  nor  practised 
deception  ?  "  Col.  Thomas  Jefferson  Ran- 
dolph is,  of  course,  to  be  believed  when  he 
says,  **  I  never  heard  my  grandfather  use  a 
profane  expression,"  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  never  used  a  profane  expression.  If 
our  informant  should  turn  to  the  "  volu- 
minous collection  "  of  letters,  of  which  he  was 
editor,  he  would  discover,  although  his 
grandfather  may  have  been  distinguished  for 
propriety  of  speech  in  old  age,  that  the  tak- 
ing of  God's  name  in  vain  was  one  of  the 
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sins  of  his  youth.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
dwell  upon  these  "  faults,  foibles,  and  even 
serious  errors,"  topics  which  are  distasteful 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  readers,  but  they 
have  been  forced  upon  our  attention  by  the 
attempt  to  throw  an  extraordinary  sanctity 
around  the  private  character  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. 

If,  in  our  personal  estimate,  nothing  has 
been  said  of  any  of  his  accomplishments  of 
mind  or  manners,  it  is  because  they  have 
been  unduly  praised  in  recent  biographies, 
and  our  business  is  to  exhibit  other  qualities. 
Our  ethical  theory,  too,  is  a  little  different 
from  the  prevailing  one  that  modifies  opin- 
ions of  persons  known  to  be  wanting  in  good 
principles,  on  account  of  redeeming  traits, 
or  a  "  counterpoise  of  good  works  " — by  re- 
ducing the  generic  type  of  our  race  to  a  bun- 
dle of  qualities  or  a  series  of  actions,  one 
half  of  which  may  be  set  off  against  the 
other  half  according  to  the  folljpwing  for- 
mula : — 

"It  were  wise,  nay,  just, 
To  strike  with  men  a  balance,  to  forgive 
If  not  forget  the  evil  for  the  good's  sake." 

We  cherish  some  old-fashioned  notions 
about  motives  and  intentions — about  a  hu- 
man heart  or  controlling  purpose  which  fixes 
guilt  or  worth  to  all  our  conduct.  We  have 
faith  in  Holy  Writ,  which  illustrates  human- 
ity by  a  tree  that  bears  either  good  or  bad 
fruit,  or  a  fountain  that  sends  forth  either 
sweet  or  bitter  waters.  By  which  compari- 
sons it  is  to  be  inferred  that  any  detected 
impurity  in  a  man  indicates  the  taint  of  the 
whole  life  and  the  corruptions  of  its  source, 
and  that  (if  we  may  change  the  figure)  an 
Egyptian  pyramid  of  "  good  works "  can 
never  "  counterpoise  "  the  dead  weight  of  a 
single  sin.  If  Christian  principles  and  prac- 
tical morality  were  wanting  in  Mr.  Jefferson, 
his  "  home  virtues,"  his  parental  affections, 
courtesy  to  his  neighbors,  kindness  to  his 
servants,  sympathy  for  his  friends,  affability, 
hospitality,  "  philanthropy,"  joined  to  love 
of  free  thought  and  free  speech,  can  never 
cancel  his  social  offences.  And  when  his 
Mends  exhibit  him  for  unmixed  admiration 
with  a  showy  exterior,  they  would  impose 
upon  our  credulity,  beguile  our  reserved 
judgments  by  false  pretences,  and  give  us 
the  apples  of  Sodom  for  the  promised  fruit 
of  that  "  good"  tree—"  the  only  one  in  this 
world  capable  of  bearing  such  fruit."     Such 


misrepresentations  have  become  patent  to 
biography,  in  remodelling  other  historic  per- 
sonages. For  example — in  the  face  of  their 
crimes  against  society,  Lord  Byron  is  praised 
as  a  "  moderate  Presbyterian,"  with  a  *'  vein 
of  latent  piety  "in  him— Lord  Chesterfield 
as  "  the  best  bred  man  of  the  age  " — George 
the  Fourth  as  "  the  first  gentleman  in  Eu- 
rope " — and  Charles  the  Second  as  an  affa- 
ble and  a  good-natured  monarch,  the  indul- 
gent father  of  his  people,  in  a  double  sense. 
For  our  pains  in  telling  the  truth,  we  may 
be  accused  of  making  a  malicious  assault 
upon  one  who  was  honored  in  public  and  es- 
teemed in  social  life — of  going  about  to  pick 
up  scandal  from  love  of  the  thing  and  indif- 
ference to  the  memory  of  the  dead  and  the 
feelings  of  the  living.  But,  flourishing  no 
offensive  weapons,  we  stand  in  defence  of 
private  judgment,  popular  opinion,  tradi- 
tions, history,  good  morals,  and  to  save  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  un- 
hallowed embrace  of  "  their  friends."  With 
such  ends  in  view,  if  to  express  reasonable 
doubts  as  to  the  holy  living  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, if  to  refer  to  transactions  that  every- 
body believed  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  with- 
out *•  complying  with  times,"  or  flattering 
his  relatives,  is  reproachful,  we  patiently 
submit  to  partisan  abuse,  attended  as  it  usu- 
ally is  by  the  misapplication  of  Gray's  hack- 
neyed couplet,  with  the  last  verse  in  italics  : 

"  No  longer  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 
Or  drag  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode.'* 

But  the  odium  of  such  a  practice  belongs 
to  those  "resurrectionists  "  who  visit  these 
burial-places  and  uncofl&n  the  mouldering 
remnants  of  ordinary  mortals  for  }aonor  or 
profit — to  rewrite  and  re-embellish  their  epi- 
taphs, or  to  collect  their  bones  for  exchibition 
or  sale  as  the  veritable  relics  of  reail  saints, 
fit  to  be  enshrined  and  worshipped.  ;  In  the 
exposure  of  "  pious  frauds,"  we  take  the 
same  satisfaction,  out  of  regard  to  'the  mem- 
ory of  the  dead  and  the  welfare  of  th  e  living, 
as  in  the  detection  and  punishmet,\t  of  a 
crime — and  with  the  same  end  in  view„  which 
is  understood  to  be  not  suffering,  but ".  admo- 
nition. For  this  salutary  discipline  5  state 
criminals  should  be  preferred.  The  l^'ower 
of  London  is  necessary  to  secure  the  p?eace 
of  the  realm,  as  well  at  Newgate  or  Bl;jack- 
friars.  And  after  the  condemnation  of  |^ no- 
table offenders,  memorials  of  their  inglorirOus 
deeds  should  be  set  up  in  all  pyhuuc  places, 
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that  vice  like  virtue  may  have  monuments. 
How  are  the  representatives  of  our  race  to 
be  known,  and  profitable  lessons  taught,  by 
their  wisdom  or  their  wickedness,  if  all  their 
peculiarities  are  not  brought  to  light,  how- 
ever repulsive  they  may  be  ?  When  the 
chroniclers  of  ancient  Mexico  show  together 
the  palaces  of  the  Montezumas,  and  piles  of 
skulls,  ghastly  relics  of  human  sacrifices,  we 
learn  in  connection  with  the  royal  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Aztec  sovereigns  their  horrible 
cruelty.  When  by  the  side  of  the  column 
Venddme,  there  rises  in  the  historian's  eye 
the  pyramid  of  bones  which  remained  for 
twenty  years  to  mark  the  massacre  of  Jafia, 
we  learn  both  the  glory  of  Napoleon's  arms 
and  his  devouring  ambition.  Now  and  then 
a  scarred  veteran  of  the  "  grand  army " 
comes  amongst  us,  who  very  properly  relates 


— as  an  English  soldier  might  the  private 
vices  of  Nelson  or  Wellington — in  connec- 
tion with  the  exploits  of  the  "  Great  Cap- 
tain," his  meanness  and  barbarity.  The 
recollections  of  our  grandsires,  like  our  bi- 
ographies, extend  to  the  infancy  of  the  great 
republic,  and  to  the  revolution  which  gave 
it  birth.  When  they  recount  the  achieve- 
ments of  Morgan,  of  Gates,  and  of  Lee  in 
the  field,  of  Hamilton,  Jefi'erson,  and  Frank- 
lin in  council,  diplomacy,  and  debate — and 
speak  also  of  social  offences  that  have  im- 
paired their  memory,  shall  we  stifle  the  re- 
port with  the  suggestion,  "  The  characters 
of  her  great  men  are  a  part  of  the  nation's 
wealth,"  or  hear  it  to  the  end,  and  record  it 
all  to  serve  the  voyager  upon  the  uncertain 
current  of  events,  as  a  beacon  light,  for 
warning  and  for  encouragement  ? 


Memoir  of  Daniel  Sapford. — The  many 
friends  of  the  late  Daniel  SafFord  in  this  city 
will  read  witli  much  interest  and  satisfaction  the 
following  notice  of  him  in  the  North  American 
Review.  It  is  in  review  of  the  memoir  prepared 
and  written  by  his  wife  and  published  by  the 
American  Tract  Society  : — 

"  This  is  a  very  remarkable  life.  Daniel 
Safford  was  born  in  Htxmilton,  Massachusetts, 
in  1792,  and  died  in  Boston  in  1856.  He  had 
a  scanty  district  school  education,  was  appren- 
ticed to  his  brother,  a  blacksmith  in  Salem,  and 
at  an  early  age  established  himself  in  that  trade 
in  Boston.  He  gradually  became  a  prosperous 
man,  resolved  to  cease  adding  to  his  property 
when  it  had  reached  forty-five  thousand  dollars, 
and  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  gave 
for  charitable  uses  more  than  seventy  thousand 
dollars, — the  benefactions  of  some  single  years 
amounting  to  between  four  and  five  thousand. 
But  his  was  a  character  to  be  measured  by  no 
pecuniary  estimate.  In  his  boyhood  he  became 
an  earnest  and  devoted  Christian,  and  one  who 
felt  the  solemn  weight  of  his  Master's  parting 
charge  to  his  disciples. 

"  His  religion  was  a  working  force,  making  his 
domestic  and  social  life  pure,  upright,  and  beau- 
tiful, trtiining  his  intellect  and  judgment  for 
posts  of  weifrhty  trust  and  ofiices  of  momentous 
counsel,  energizinj^  him  for  active  and  self-deny- 
ing charity,  lifting  him,  with  all  the  modesty  of 
a  lowly  spirit,  into  the  position  of  a  high-priest 
among  his  brethren,  by  a  holier  unction  than 
could  flow  from  human  lips  or  drop  from  human 
fingers,  making  him  honored  and  beloved  as  few 


men  in  a  generation  are,  and  rendering  him  the 
centre  and  source  of  genial  influences  that  ex- 
tended to  the  high  places  of  education,  the  low- 
est depths  of  want  and  depravity,  the  remotest 
missionary  stations  in  heathendom.  His  house 
was  not  only  the  abode  of  warm-hearted  hospi- 
tality, but  the  established  home  of  missionaries, 
self-consecrated  men  and  philanthropic  women, 
the  asylum  for  forsaken  widowhood  and  orphan- 
hood, whether  of  high  or  of  low  degree  on  the 
conventional  scale,  the  sanctuary  for  prayer  and 
conference  on  the  great  Christian  enterprises  of 
the  day.  How  his  time  and  means  sufficed  for 
so  large  an  amount  of  activity  and  charity  none 
knows  but  the  Lord,  who  strengthened  and 
blessed  him.  The  facts  are  patent,  and  are 
given  in  detail,  with  name,  date,  and  circum- 
stance ;  else  they  would  almost  exceed  belief. 
No  one  who  desires  to  do  good,  no  one  who 
would  become  conversant  with  illustrious  exam- 
ples of  Christian  excellence,  should  fail  to  read 
this  memoir,  or  can  read  it  without  being  stirred 
to  warmer  vows  and  more  strenuous  efforts  for 
his  own  growth  in  the  spiritual  life,  and  for  the 
service  of  his  generation  and  race." 


It  is  stated  that  Madame  George  Sand  has 
refused  the  Emperor's  offer  of  20,000  francs  as 
a  compensation  for  the  prize  which  the  Academy 
declined  to  award  her,  saying,  "  It  is  true  that 
gracious  offers  have  been  made  me  ;  but  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty  to  accept  none  of  them, 
having  neither  desire  nor  need  of  any  recom- 
pense or  any  distinction  from  any  government 
whatsoever." 
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AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 

The  drums  are  all  muffled ;  the  bugles  are  still ; 
There's  a  pause  in  the  valley — a  halt  on  the  hill ; 
And  bearers  of  standards  swerve  back  with  a 
thrill, 
Where  sheaves  of  the  dead  bar  the  way ; 
For  a  great  field  is  reaped,  Heaven's  garners  to 
fill, 
And  stern  Death  holds  his  harvest  to-day. 

There's  a  voice  in  the  wind  like  a  spirit's  low 

cry— 
'Tis  the  muster-roll  sounding — and  who  shall 

reply 
For  those  whose  wan  faces  glare  white  to  the 

sky. 
With  eyes  fixed  so  steadfast  and  dimly, 
As  they  wait  that  last  trump  which  they  may 

not  delay 
Whose  hands  clutch  the  sword-hilt  so  grimly  1 

The  brave  heads,  late  lifted,  are  solemnly  bowed, 
And  the  riderless  chargers  stand  quivering  and 

cowed. 
As  the  burial  requiem  is  chanted  aloud, 

The  groans  of  the  death-stricken  drowning; 
While  Victory  looks  on  like  a  queen,  pale  and 
proud. 
Who  awaits  till  the  morning  her  crowning. 

There  is  no  mocking  blazon  as  clay  sinks  to 

clay; 
The  vain  pomps  of  the  peace-time  are  all  swept 

away 
In  the  terrible  face  of  the  dread  battle-day ; 

Nor  coffins  nor  shroudings  are  here; 
Only  relics  that  lay  where  thickest  the  fray — 
A  rent  casque  and  a  headless  spear. 

Far  away,  tramp  on  tramp,  peals  the  march  of 

the  foe. 
Like  a  storm-wave's  retreating,  spent,  fitful  and 

slow, 
With  sounds  like  their  spirits  that  faint  as  they 

go 
By  yon  red  glowing  river  whose  waters 
Shall  darken  with  sorrow  the  land  where  they 

flow 
To  the  eyes  of  her  desolate  daughters. 

They  are  fled — they  are  gone ;  but  oh !  not  as 

they  came  ; 
In  the  pride  of  those  numbers  they  staked  on 

the  game, 
Never  more  shall  they  stand  in  the  vanguard  of 
fame. 
Never  lift  the  stained  sword  which  they  drew ; 
Never  move  shall  they  boast  of  a  glorious  name. 
Never  march  with  the  leal  and  the  true. 

Where  the  wreck  of  our  legions  lay  stranded 

and  torn. 
They  stole  on  our  ranks  in  the  mists  of  the  morn ; 
Like  the  giant  of  Gaza  their  strength  it  was  shorn 
Ere  those  mists  had  rolled  up  to  the  sky; 


From  the  flash  of  our  steel  a  new  daybreak 
seemed  born. 
As  we  sprang  up — to  conquer  or  die. 

The  tumult  is  silenced  ;  the  death  lots  are  cast ; 
And  the  heroes  of  battle  are  slumbering  their 

last: 
Do  you  dream  of  yon  pale  form  that  rode  on 
the  blast  ? 
Would  you  free  it  once  more,  0  ye  brave  ? 
Yes !  the  broad  road  to  Honor  is  red  where  ye 
passed. 
And  of  glory  ye  asked  but — a  grave ! 

— Chambers's  Journal. 


NOT  YET. 


BY  WILLIAM   CULLEN   BETANT. 

O  country,  marvel  of  the  earth  ! 

O  realm  to  sudden  greatness  grown  I 
The  age  that  gloried  in  thy  birth. 

Shall  it  behold  thee  overthrown'? 
Shall  traitors  lay  that  greatness  low  *? 
No,  Land  of  Hope  and  Blessing,  No  ! 

And  we  who  wear  thy  glorious  name, 
Shall  we,  like  cravens,  stand  apart, 

When  those  whom  thou  hast  trusted  aim 
The  death-blow  at  thy  generous  heart  ? 

Forth  goes  the  battle-cry,  and  lo  ! 

Hosts  rise  in  harness,  shouting.  No  ! 

And  they  who  founded,  in  our  land. 
The  power  that  rules  from  sea  to  sea, 

Bled  they  in  vain,  or  vainly  planned 
To  leave  their  country  great  and  free  ? 

Their  sleeping  ashes,  from  below, 

Send  up  the  thrilling  murmur,  No  ! 

Knit  they  the  gentle  ties  which  long 
These  sister  states  were  proud  to  wear, 

And  forged  the  kindly  links  so  strong 
For  idle  hands  in  sport  to  tear — 

For  scornful  hands  aside  to  throw  ? 

No,  by  our  fathers'  memory,  No  I 

Our  humming  marts,  our  iron  ways. 
Our  wind-tossed  woods  on  mountain  crest, 

The  hoarse  Atlantic,  with  his  bays, 
The  calm,  broad  Ocean  of  the  West, 

And  Mississippi's  torrent-flow. 

And  loud  Niagara,  answer.  No  ! 

Not  yet  the  hour  is  nigh,  when  they 
Who  deep  in  Eld's  dim  twilight  sit. 

Earth's  ancient  kings,  shall  rise  and  say, 
"  Proud  country,  welcome  to  the  pit ! 

So  soon  art  thou,  like  us,  brought  low  1  ** 

No,  sullen  group  of  shadows,  No  ! 

For  now,  behold,  the  arm  that  gave 

The  victory  in  our  fathers'  day, 
Strong,  as  of  old,  to  guard  and  save — 

That  mighty  arm  which  none  can  stay — 
On  clouds  above  and  fields  below. 
Writes,  in  men's  sight,  the  answer,  No  ! 

— New  York  Ledger. 
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From  The  Christian  Remembrancer. 
The  Hisfory  of  the  Jews  from  the  Christian 
Era  to  the  Dawn  of  the  Reformation. 
ByPhilip Henry Gosse.  London:  Printed 
for  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.     1855. 

At  a  time  when  inspiration  is  called  in 
question,  and  prophecy  denied,  it  is  of  no 
small  importance  to  be  able  to  appeal  to  liv- 
ing facts  to  prove  the  truth  of  both  ;  and  no- 
where can  we  so  confidently  appeal  as  to 
the  history  of  Israel  in  all  its  stages,  since 
the  uttering  of  the  great  prophecy  of  our 
Lord  (Matt,  xxiv.) — which  is,  in  truth,  only 
the  last  of  a  long  series  that  had  been  uttered 
previously — to  the  present  time.  Nay,  we 
may  go  back  to  the  moment  when  the  great 
Lawgiver  himself,  before  his  people  entered 
on  their  career  of  conquest  of  the  promised 
land,  foretold  to  a  victorious  people,  with 
marvellous  exactness,  the  desolations  unpar- 
alleled, and  almost  inconceivable,  that  have 
since  come  upon  them  (Deut.  xxviii.) 
people  separate  from  others  in  their  pros- 
perity, and  separate  also  in  their  adversity — 
a  perpetual  wonder  for  their  preservation  in 
their  own  land,  and  equally  a  wonder  for 
their  preservation  in  those  of  the  stranger. 
No  other  people  ever  has,  or  ever  could  have, 
preserved  their  existence  through  the  perse- 
cutions of  seventeen  centuries,  but  one  which 
the  Ruler  of  the  world  intended  to  preserve 
in  order  to  fulfil  his  own  purposes.  Whether 
we  look  to  the  East  or  to  the  West,  to  Bab- 
ylon, Palestine,  or  Spain,  the  event  proves 
the  truth  of  prophecy.  Tenacity  of  life  is 
only  equalled  by  tenacity  of  their  religious 
rites.  While  other  religions  have  passed 
away  before  the  conquering  cross,  Judaism 
flourishes  still.  While  other  nations,  once 
great,  and,  in  their  field  of  operations,  for  a 
time  invincible,  have  vanished,  or  been  ab- 
sorbed into  other  peoples,  so  as  to  form,  out 
of  the  amalgamation,  one  new  race,  with  al- 
most a  new  language,  these  have  continued 
unchanged  and  unchangeable ;  little  trace 
remains  of  the  Roman  of  two  thousand  years 
ago  in  the  Gothicized  Italian  of  to-day  ;  the 
irruptions  of  the  northern  tribes  into  the 
Lower  Empire  have  dissipated  the  blood  of 
the  ancient  Greek;  Arab  conquest  has  effaced 
the  African  Vandal  from  the  country  of  his 
adoption ;  the  Mongol  hordes  in  Asia  have 
supplanted  the  mighty  empires  of  Persia, 
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Assyria,  and  Babylon.  Amid  all  these 
changes,  the  Jew  of  conquered  Palestine  re- 
mains the  same.  While  the  learning  and 
civilization,  long  inherited  and  never  lost, 
far  surpassing  the  rude  barbarism  of  the 
northern  conquerors,  eminently  fitted  him 
for  posts  of  trust  and  honor  in  the  govern- 
ments of  the  latter,  yet  the  curses  written  in 
the  law  were  ever  coming  upon  him  to  the 
uttermost,  and  the  blood  that  he  imprecated 
upon  himself  at  the  crucifixion  was  continu- 
ally required  at  his  hands  by  the  believers 
in  the  Crucified.  One  day  we  see  the  Jew 
administering,  with  sagacity  and  prudence, 
the  finances  of  a  Christian  kingdom  ;  on  the 
next,  we  see  the  decree  of  an  ecclesiastical 
council  demanding  his  blood  or  banishment, 
as  an  enemy  of  Christ.  One  day  we  see  him 
exercising  the  noble  art  of  medicine  with  a 
knowledge  and  skill  which  he  had  inherited 
from  Eastern  sages  ;  on  the  next,  we  hear  a 
opular  cry  for  his  life,  on  the  senseless  plea 
hat  he  had  poisoned  the  wells  of  the  coun- 
try. The  moment  that  crowned  his  long- 
suffering  and  efforts  with  success  was  that 
which  endangered  his  very  life  and  liberties.. 
We  purpose,  in  the  present  article,  to  follow 
out  the  history  of  this  remarkable  people  in. 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  its  periods, 
viz  :  that  in  which,  after  the  fourth  great  ca- 
tastrophe of  their  race,  under  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  in  135,  they  again  appear  in  power 
and  importance  under  their  spiritual  head, 
the  patriarchs  of  the  West,  and  their  tem- 
poral kings,  the  princes  of  the  captivity,  in 
the  East.* 

We  cannot  help  noticing  the  extraordinary 
fact,  that  the  most  interesting  history  of  this 
singular  people,  from  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  Hadrian  to  that  of  their- 
final  banishment  from  Spain  in  the  fifteenth 
century — which  may  be  reckoned  as  the  ex- 
tinction of  their  glory, — is  so  little  known,  and 
so  slightly  attended  to,  in  most  compondiums 
of  history.  How  few  among  us  have  read  the 
pages  of  the  diffuse,  and  not  altogether  trust- 
worthy Basnage,  or  the  more  accurate  Jiist, 

*  Let  tis  say  here,  once  for  all,  that  when  we 
speak  in  this  ai'ticle  of  the  East  and  West,  we  are 
following  the  Jewish  division,  and  not  that  which 
is  generally  understood  in  history, — the  division  of 
the  Roman  empire.  The  East,  in  Jewish  history, 
is  the  country  east  of  the  Euphrates;  the  West, 
all  west  of  that  river,  including,  of  course.  Pales-, 
tine  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  Europe  and  Africa. 
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to  say  nothing  of  the  laborious  Buxtorf.  Even 
Dean  Milman,  Dr.  M'Caul,  and  Mr.  D'Israeli, 
have  failed  to  excite  an  interest  in  what  may 
be  called  medisBval  Judaism,  among  a  peo- 
ple, and  at  a  time,  that  the  greatest  interest 
is  manifested  in  the  modern  children  of  Abra- 
ham ;  and  yet  few  histories  contain  such  in- 
teresting episodes,  and  such  strange  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune.  As  a  people,  literature  and 
learning  had  a  home  among  them,  and  kept 
their  place,  when  the  swarms  of  northern 
barbarians,  both  of  Europe  and  Asia,  had 
overwhelmed  both  on  either  continent,  or  in- 
closed them  within  the  cells  of  the  convent 
and  the  walls  of  the  dechning  capital  of 
Eastern  Rome.  No  less  curious  is  it  to  note, 
that  when  the  'Mohammedan  conquest  of  the 
latter  caused  the  revival  of  letters  in  the 
West,  by  the  dispersion  of  the  learned  of 
Constantinople  among  the  courts  and  univer- 
sities of  Europe — stimulated  by  the  invention  of 
printing — Jewish  science  declined,  excepting 
in  rare  and  individual  instances.  It  had  done 
its  work  ;  it  was  no  more  needed :  its  brifrht- 
ness  paled  before  the  rising  of  the  brighter 
luminaries  of  the  Christian  church. 

We  propose,  then,  to  take  our  readers  back 
to  the  time  of  the  fourth  destruction  of  Jewish 
Jerusalem,  and  trace  the  history  of  Judaism 
in  Palestine  and  Babylon  to  the  extinction  of 
independence  in  both.  Hadrian  assumed  the 
purple  in  117,  and  soon  turned  his  eyes 
toward  the  turbulent  and  restless  inhabitants 
of  Judea;  determining  to  put  a  stop  forever 
to  the  rebellious  plans  of  the  ever-plotting 
Jews,  he  sent  forth  an  edict  that  Jerusalem 
should  be  razed,  and  a  Roman  colony  estab- 
lished in  its  stead,  with  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Jupiter  on  the  very  spot  where  that  of  Jeho- 
vah had  once  stood.  Already  had  the  Jews 
been  forbidden  to  be  circumcised,  so  that  the 
extinction  of  their  race,  as  a  separate  people, 
seemed  imminent,  or,  at  least,  its  absorption 
into  that  of  the  heathen  Gentiles  that  sur- 
rounded them.  All  seemed  lost  but  hope  ; 
their  history,  full  of  the  miraculous  deliver- 
ances of  the  Lord,  led  them  to  expect  that, 
in  their  darkest  hour,  he  would  interfere  to 
save  them :  besides,  the  persuasion  hopelessly 
clung  to,  that  the  time  was  at  hand  when  the 
highest  glory  ot  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
was  to  be  theirs,  *  would  be  only  more  fondly 
cherished  in  their  hour  of  peril. 

*  "  Percrebuerat  oriente  toto  vetns  et  constans 


And  it  was  at  that  moment  that  one  ap- 
peared who  proclaimed  himself  as  the  deliv- 
erer ;  he  announced  himself  as  the  "  star  of 
Jacob,"  and  declared  that  his  name  was  Bar- 
Cochab,  "  the  Son  of  a  Star : "  he  called  in 
aid  miraculous  powers  to  attest  the  truth  of 
his  pretensions :  fire  visibly  proceeded  from 
his  mouth.  His  miracles,  or  his  assertions,  de- 
luded the  Rabbi  Akibah,  the  greatest  living 
authority  in  the  Jewish  law  ;  and  he  allowed 
himself,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
to  be  called  Standard-bearer  of  the  Son  of 
the  Star.  We  are  not  going  to  give  a  de- 
scription of  the  horrors  of  that  war  ;  Jerusa- 
lem fell,  f  and  only  the  stronghold  of  BitherJ 
remained :  at  length  it  also  was  taken,  and  was 
given  over  to  the  carnage  of  an  infuriated 
soldiery.  Fearful  stories  are  told  of  that  mas- 
sacre :  the  rabbles  say  that  more  fell  there 
than  came  out  of  Egypt  with  Moses.  This  is 
probably  an  exaggeration.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  in  that  war  there  perished,  ac- 
cording to  Roman  authority,  five  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  by  the  sword  alone,  be- 
sides those  that  died  from  famine,  while  an 
untold  number  was  sold  as  slaves  both  in  Asia 
and  in  Egypt.  Jackals  and  hyenas  howled 
about  the  empty  streets  and  deserted  houses 
of  once  populous  towns ;  and  desolation  alone 
seemed  to  hold  undisputed  sway :  to  all  hu- 
man calculation  the  Jewish  nation  had  per- 
ished. It  was  not  thus  to  happen :  the  rem- 
nant of  Israel  was  to  be,  according  to  proph- 
ecy, "  a  sign  and  a  proverb  among  all  nations 
whither  the  Lord  had  '  scattered  them.' " 
Within  the  short  space  of  sixty  yeai-s  after 
this  event  something  almost  like  a  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead  appeared  in  the  scattered 
nation,  and  two  regular  and  powerful  govern- 
ments rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  former.  On 
the  quiet  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth, 
in  the  town  of  Tiberias,  appeared  a  sort  of 
spiritual  despotism  — Rosh  Abboth,  chief  of 
the    fathers,   called,   in  Greek   writers,  the 

opinio,  esse  in  fatis,  ut  eo  tempore  Judaea  profecti 
rerum  potirentur." — Sueton.    Vesiias.   cap.  4 — 8. 

"  Pluribus  persuasio  inerat,  antiquis  sacerdotum 
literis  contineri,  eo  ipso  tempore  fore,  ut  valesceret 
oriens,  profectique  Juda?a  rerum  potirentur."  — 
lacit  Hist.  lib.  v.  cap.  9—13. 

X  On  the  same  day,  9th  Ab,  that  Nebuchadnez- 
zar took  Jerusalem,  and  that  Titus  destroyed  it. 

X  Until  the  last  few  years,  the  site  of  Either  was 
unknown;  its  discovery  is  due  to  the  Rev.  G.  Wil- 
liams, who  found  a  village  called  Beiter,  and  near 
it  a  rocky  eminence  well  suited  for  defence.  See 
Holy  City,  Pt.  I.  ch.  iii.  pp.  136, 137. 
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Patriarch,  to  whom  the  West  paid  a  willing 
obedience ;  while  in  the  East  there  arose 
another,  outside  the  Roman  empire,  at  Baby- 
lon, of  even  greater  importance,  who  is  styled 
«  The  Prince  of  the  Captivity." 

Out  of  the  massacre  of  Either  only  one 
scholar  escaped,  Simon,  the  son  of  Gamaliel ; 
like  the  rabbies  and  teachers  he  had  to  hide 
himself  till  the  bitter  persecution  was  over ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  the  philosopher, 
Antoninus  Pius,  that  the  schools  could  be  re- 
opened ;  then  Simon  was  acknowledged  presi- 
dent, for  he  had  a  sort  of  hereditary  claim 
to  that  dignity.  At  last,  after  several  migra- 
tions, Tiberias  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  au- 
thority, and  there  was  set  up  that  Jewish  pon- 
ticate  which,  for  centuries,  was  cheerfully 
acknowledged  throughout  the  whole  West ; 
the  tribute  for  the  support  of  his  dignity  was 
collected  more  easily  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Atlantic  than  even  the  taxes  for  the  im- 
perial treasury  of  Rome.  "  Even  now," 
writes  Origen,  "  when  the  Jews  are  under 
the  dominion  of  Rome,  and  pay  the  didrachm, 
how  great,  by  the  permission  of  Caesar,  is  the 
power  of  their  ethnarch.  I  myself  have  been 
a  witness  that  it  is  little  less  than  that  of  a 
king.  For  they  secretly  pass  judgments  ac- 
cording to  their  laws,  and  some  are  capitally 
condemned,  not  with  open  and  acknowledged 
authority,  but  with  the  connivance  of  the 
emperor.  This  I  have  learned,  and  am  fully 
acquainted  with,  by  long  residence  in  their 
country."  * 

In  every  synagogue  —  and  there  was  a 
synagogue  in  every  place  where  ten  men, 
not  altogether  employed  in  secular  pursuits 
(decern  otiosi)  could  be  found  to  form  a  con- 
gregation —  collection  was  made  for  the  pa- 
triarch ;  each  year  the  patriarch  sent  his  col- 
lectors— they  are  called  apostles,  the  office 
was  an  old  one,  and  employed  to  designate 
those  who  collected  tribute  for  the  Temple, — 
who  visited  every  synagogue,  received  the 
tribute,  and  reported  the  state  of  affairs  to  the 
patriarch  on  their  return.  Each  synagogue, 
like  the  mosques  in  Mohammedan  countries 
at  the  present  day,  had  its  court  ofjudicature 
as  well  as  its  divinity  school ;  a  plan  conven- 
ient, if  not  necessary,  when,  as  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch and  the  Khoran,  the  civil  law  is  iden- 
tical with  the  ecclesiastical.  Appeals  neces- 
sarily came  to  the  patriarch,  whose  decision 
was  final :  hence  his  great  power.  In  these 
*  Quoted  by  Milman,  vol.  iii.  p.  134. 
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decisions  he  was  assisted  by  the  Sanhedrim, 
whose  powers  were  devoutly  believed  by  the 
Jews  to  be  derived  from  Moses  and  the 
seventy  elders  that  composed  the  judicial 
court  in  the  wilderness,  and  to  have  been 
continued  by  perpetual  succession  till  their 
own  time.  We  need  not  stop  to  refute  this, 
nor  even  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  body ;  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  came  into  power 
after  the  divine  order  of  prophets  had  ceased, 
and  the  divine  oracles  of  Urim  and  Thummim 
had  forever  become  silent.  As  long  as  power 
remained  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  sacred  ritual 
was  celebrated  in  the  Temple,  and  the  dis- 
persed of  Israel  came  from  every  part  to 
keep  the  great  feasts,  the  Sanhedrim  found 
little  difficulty  in  administering  the  law  ;  but 
when  all  this  had  passed  away,  and  Israel  be- 
came not  a  denizen  merely  in  foreign  lands, 
but  held  there  a  permanent  habitation,  when 
each  foreign  synagogue  became  a  centre  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  law,  totally  differing 
from  that  of  the  country  in  which  it  was, 
then  it  became  necessary  to  have  some 
written  guide  to  show  the  interpretation  of 
the  law,  and  to  record  the  decisions  of  judges  : 
a  mass  of  unwritten  precedents  might  remain 
as  a  tradition  among  the  members  of  the  San- 
hedrim, but  could  hardly  extend  to  foreign 
synagogues.  Such  a  guide  was  needed,  and 
R.  Jehudah  Hakkodos  (the  Holy),  the  suc- 
cessor to  R.  Simon  In  the  patriarchate,  sup- 
plied It.  He  gathered  all  the  traditionary 
decisions,  and  arranged  the  most  important  of 
them  In  a  volume  called  the  Mishna,  or  Rep- 
etition. 

This  volume  was  studied  by  thousands  as 
the  only  explanation  of  the  law;  learning  In 
the  law  alone  now  gave  eminence  in  the 
Israelitish  republic;  honors  and  wealth 
awaited  the  successful  student.  "  The  truth 
Is,  that  Judaism  had  found  Its  last  asylum  in 
its  numerous  academies  or  colleges,  which 
boasted  of  a  race  of  Mishnaical  doctors,  resid- 
ing at  different  places.  A  strange  and  won- 
drous spectacle  was  now  exhibited  to  the  uni- 
verse. A  conquered  nation  had  changed 
their  military  leaders  into  rabbies,  and  their 
hosts  into  armies  of  students.  We  have  ac- 
counts of  pale-cheeked  squadrons,  covered 
only  with  the  dust  of  the  schools  ;  but  where 
ten  or  twenty  thousand  disciples  were  practis- 
ing their  tactics  under  some  able  chieftain  of 
the  traditions."* 

*  Genius  of  Judaism,  p.  86. 
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This  treatise,  the  Mishna,  is,  in  truth,  a 
very  crude  collection  of  precedents,  some 
contradictory  to  each  other,  many  leaving 
the  point  in  debate  doubtful.  That  inclina- 
tion, so  strongly  condemned  by  our  Lord,  of 
paying  strict  attention  too  utward  observance, 
and  neglecting  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
law,  increased  in  the  disputations  of  the 
schools.  The  letter  of  the  law  became  the 
great  study,  outward  observances  the  chief 
point  in  religion ;  distinctions  of  clean  and 
unclean,  of  things  that  polluted  and  those 
that  did  not,  engrossed  the  attention  of  the 
schools,  and  demanded  the  gravest  judg- 
ments of  the  most  learned  rabbles.  To  clear 
up  these  points  was  the  collection  of  the 
Mishna  made:  it  treats  of  all  subjects,  from 
the  ritual  of  worship  down  to  trivial  domes- 
tic arrangements.  The  following  is  a  speci- 
men:— 


'*§3.  Leather  straps  of  the  Tephilin 
with  the  Tephilin  [attached  thereto]  make 
the  hands  unclean.  R  Simon  saith,  '  The 
straps  of  the  Tephilin  do  not  make  the  hands 
unclean.' " 

"  §  4.  The  margin  in  a  book  of  the  law, 
at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom,  at  the  begin- 
ning and  at  the  end  [thereof]  make  the 
hands  unclean.  R.  Jose  saith,  "  [The  mar- 
gin] at  the  end  does  not  make  the  hands  un- 
clean until  the  roller  be  attached  to  it.' " 

"  §  5.  A  book  [of  the  law]  in  which  [the 
writing]  is  obliterated,  but  which  still  con- 
tains eighty-five  letters,  a  number  equal  to 
the  Parasha,  makes  the  hands  unclean.  Any 
Megillah  which  contains  eighty-five  letters, [a 
number]  equal  to  the  above-named  Parasha, 
makes  the  hands  unclean.  All  sacred  Scrip- 
tures make  the  hands  unclean.  R.  Jehudah 
saith,  'canticles  make  the  hands  unclean, 
but  ecclesiastes  is  [subject  to]  dispute  [dif- 
ference of  opinion].'  R.  Jose  saith,  *  eccle- 
siastes does  not  make  the  hands  unclean,  but 
the  canticles  are  [subject  to]  dispute.'  R. 
Simon  saith,  *  ecclesiastes  is  one  of  [those 
observances  in  which]  Beth  Shammai  [are] 
less  strict,  and  Beth  Hillel  more  rigid.'  R. 
Simeon  ben  Azai  said,  '  I  have  it  as  a  tradi- 
tion from  the  mouths  of  seventy-two  elders, 
on  the  day  they  inducted  R.  Eleazar  ben 
Azariah  into  the  president's  seat,  that  canti- 
'cles  and  ecclesiastes  [both]  make  the  hands 
unclean.'  R.  Akivah  said  '  Mercy  forbid  ! 
no  man  in  Israel  ever  disputed  that  the  can- 
ticles make  the  hands  unclean,  as  the  whole 
[history  of  the]  world  does  not  [ofi'er  an 
epoch]  equal  to  the  day,  on  which  the  [book] 
canticles  was  given  to  Israel;  for  all  the 
kethoobin  [hagiographers]  are  holy,  but  the 


canticles  are  holy  of  holies.'  The  dispute 
[in  question,  therefore,]  referred  to  ecclesi- 
astes [only].  R.  Jochanan  ben  Joshua,  the 
son  of  R.  Akivah's  father-in-law,  said,  'even 
as  ben  Azai  stated,  so  was  the  dispute,  and 
so  was  [also]  the  decision.' "  * 

"We  need  scarcely  stop  a  moment  to  point 
out  how  little  is  really  decided  on  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute,  and  how  puzzled  would  be 
any  one  who  wished  to  have  the  point  finally 
settled.  Of  course,  the  followers  of  the  school 
Shammai  would  take  one  side,  those  of  Hillel 
the  other — Scotists  and  Thomists,Franciscans 
and  Dominicans,  as  it  were,  by  anticipation 
— only  of  far  more  importance  than  the  dif- 
ference of  the  latter,  since  the  question  of 
cleanness  and  uncleanness  entered  into  the 
very  essence  of  their  religion.  Naturally, 
the  Mishna  needed  a  comment,  as  well  as 
the  law  ;  "  at  first  considered  as  the  perfec- 
tion of  human  skill  and.  industry,  it  was  at 
length  discovered  to  be  a  vast  indigested 
heap  of  contradictory  decisions.  It  was  a 
supplement  to  the  law  of  Moses,  which  it- 
self required  a  supplement.  Composed  in 
curt  unconnected  sentences,  such  as  would 
occur  in  conversation,  designed  to  be  got  by 
rote  by  the  students  from  the  lips  of  their 
oracles,  the  whole  was  at  length  declared 
not  to  be  even  intelligible,  and  served  only 
to  perplex  and  terrify  the  scrupulous  Hebrew. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  '  traditions '  when  they 
are  fairly  brought  together,  and  submitted 
to  the  eye. 

"  The  Mishna  now  only  served  as  a  text 
(the  law  of  Moses  being  slightly  regarded) 
to  call  forth  interminable  expositions.  The 
very  sons  of  the  founder  of  the  Mishna  set 
the  example,  by  pretending  that  they  under- 
stood what  their  father  meant.  The  work 
once  begun,  it  was  found  difiicult  to  get  rid 
of  the  workmen.  The  sons  of '  The  Holy'  were 
succeeded  by  a  long  line  of  other  rulers  of 
their  divinity  schools,  under  the  title,  aptly 
descriptive,  of  the  Amoraim,  or  dictators. 
These  were  the  founders  of  the  new  despot- 
ism ;  afterwards,  wanderers  in  the  labyrinth 
they  had  themselves  constructed,  roved  the 
Sebiiraim,  or  opinionists, no  longer  dictating, 
but  inferring  opinions  by  keen  disputations. 
As  in  the  decline  of  empire,  mere  florid  titles 

*  Mishna.  Treatise  Yadaim.  eh.  iii.  This  ex- 
tract is  from  the  Mishna,  translated  into  English 
— at  least,  a  part  of  it —  by  Mr.  de  Sola  and  Mr.  Ra- 
phell,  London:  Sherwood  and  Gilbert,  1843.  The 
portions  in  brackets  are  supplied  by  the  translators. 
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delight,  rose  the  Geonim^  or  sublime  doctors ; 
till  at  length,  in  the  dissolution  of  this  dy- 
nasty of  theologians,  they  sunk  into  the  fa- 
miliar titular  honor  of  rabbi,  or  master."  * 

These  commentaries  on  the  Mishna  were 
called  the  Germara,  or  perfection ;  the  two 
together  form  the  Talmud,  or  doctrine.  They 
were  commenced  by  R.  Jehudah's  disciples, 
and  completed,  it  is  generally  supposed, 
somewhere  about  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury :  this  is  known  as  the  Jerusalem  Tal- 
mud. In  it  the  Mishna,  and  not  the  Leviti- 
cal  law,  is  the  text,  of  which  the  Gemara  is 
the  interpretation. 

This  Talmud,  however,  was  far  from 
giving  satisfaction :  it  was  complained  that 
the  style  was  unpolished,  the  dialect  barbar- 
ous, and  the  authorities  quoted  were  few, 
many  eminent  rabbles  being  omitted.  Per- 
haps, amid  all  this,  there  was  some  little  jeal- 
ousy in  the  flourishing  schools  of  Babylon 
of  the  now  declining  power  of  the  patriarch ; 
it  was  only  right  that  their  rabbles  and  their 
decisions  should  hold  equal  place  with  those 
of  the  West.  Accordingly,  R.  Asa,  of  Sora, 
undertook  the  task  of  the  compilation  of  an 
enlarged  Talmud.  Forty  years  were  spent 
by  him  in  this  great  work  ;  their  close  saw 
the  end  of  his  life,  but  not  of  his  undertak- 
ing ;  his  disciples  took  it  up,  and  the  work 
went  on  :  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
pleted about  the  commencement  of  the  sixth 
century.f 

The  minute  attention  to  the  letter,  which 
now  more  than  ever  characterized  the  rab- 
binical teaching,  almost  necessitated  the  la- 
bors of  a  class  of  men  who  should  give  their 
whole  attention  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Scriptures  in  their  literal  integrity  ;  a  false 
transcription  of  a  word,  nay,  even  of  a  letter, 
might  impair  the  sense,  or  even  destroy  the 
meaning  of  the  inspired  writing.  To  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  letter  became  the 
supreme  care  of  the  masters  of  the  schools ; 
they  enumerated,  registered,  and  classed  the 
letters  of  the  whole  Bible  so  as  to  make,  from 
that  time  forth,  mistake  almost  impossible, 
or,  if  made,  easy  of  correction.  Thus  we  are 
told  that  in  Genesis  there  are  twelve  great 

*  D'Israeli,  p.  88. 

t  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  has  been  twice  printed 
— at  Venice,  in  1523,  1  vol.  folio:  and  at  Cracow, 
1  vol.  fol. 

The  Babylonian  Talmud  has  been  several  times 
printed.  Venice,  1520,  12  vols,  fol.;  Basle,  1581; 
Amsterdam,  1644;  Berlin  and  Franckfort,  1715, 
12  vols.  fol.    This  last  is  said  to  be  the  best  edition. 


divisions,  forty-three  chapters,  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  thirty-four  verses,  twenty 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirteen  words, 
and  seven  hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand 
letters.  Before  the  art  of  printing  nothing 
can  be  conceived  as  more  valuable  for  the 
preservation  of  the  text.  The  men  who  did 
this  were  called  Masorites. 

Besides  this  work  there  was  another  which, 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  was 
equally  necessary,  and  that  was  the  inser- 
tions of  the  vowel  points.  As  long  as  the 
Hebrew  was  a  living  language,  uncorrupted 
by  the  introduction  of  foreign  words,  idioms, 
and  phrases,  there  was  little  need  of  this 
aid  ;  the  context  would  fix  the  meaning  of  a 
doubtful  word;  but  when  the  exact  language 
of  the  Bible  ceased  to  be  the  vernacular, 
when  many  new  words  were  in  use  in  the 
place  of  old  ones  become  obsolete,  every 
guide  was  needed  ;  the  Masorites,  by  intro- 
ducing the  vowel  points,  fixed  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  at  least,  as  it  was  understood 
in  their  time.  W^hen  this  was  done  is  still 
a  question  among  the  learned.  Basnage 
quotes  a  passage  from  Jerome,  which  shows 
that  the  points  did  not  exist  in  his  time. J 

The  sixth  order  ||  of  Jewish  doctors  is  the 
Cabbalists,  an  order  which  has  exercised  a 
far  larger  influence  than  any  of  the  others — an 
influence  which  may  be  said  to  have  created 
numerous  sects  of  heretics  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  Church,  and  to  have  corrupted  many 
of  the  orthodox  to  an  inconceivable  extent. 
According  to  them,  Cabbalism  has  existed 

X  "En  effet,  Saint  Jdrome  (Hieron,  in  Jcrem. 
xxii.)  se  trouvant  embarrass^  sur  lo  mot  de  debar, 
qui  peut  avoir  diffdrentes  Significations,  selon  hx 
diffdrente  Ponctuation,  11  [sic]  remarque  que  I'em- 
barras  nait  de  ce  que  les  Jui/'s  n'ont  point  de  Voi- 
elles,  et  que  cliacun  explique,' selon  sa  Prudence,  la 
Liaison  que  ce  Terme  peut  avoir  avec  ce  qui  precede 
et  ce  que  suit.^^ — Basnac/e,  Histoire  des  Jui/s,  liv. 
iii.  chap.  ix.  §  12.  The  end  of  the  chapter  leaves 
the  date  of  this  introduction  of  the  ])oiiits  in  about 
the  same  uncertainty  as  the  commenc<  ment.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  ac- 
cents into  Greek  is  likewise  uncertain;  it  seems  to 
have  taken  place  about  the  same  time  as  that  of 
Hebrew  points,  and  probably  for  the  like  cause, 
viz:  the  declension  of  the  language.  It  is  worthy 
of  note,  that  the  Greek  accents  on  proper  names  in 
the  LXX.  generally  correspond  to  those  in  the 
Hebrew. 

II  The  six  orders  are— 1.  The  Tanaitcs,  doctors; 
i.e.  those  who  maintained  unwritten  traditions  from 
Ezra  to  Jehdah  the  Holy.  2.  The 'I'almudi.sts.  3. 
Sepureans,  or  Pyrrhonians,  from  Sevara,  opinion 
Dubitants,  because  they  disputed  without  coming 
to  a  decision.  4.  The  Gaonim.  sublime  or  excellent, 
generally  heads  of  schools.  6.  Masorites,  from 
Masora,  tradition.    6.  Cabbalists. 
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from  the  creation — nay,  even  before  it.    In 
it  was  contained  the  mystery  of  the  creation, 
the  fall  both  of  men  and  angels,  and  the  re- 
demption by  the  Messiah.     God  instructed 
angels  into  its  secrets,  and  they,  in  turn, 
conveyed  their  knowledge  to  favored  men  ; 
thus,  Raziel  taught  Adam,  Jophiel  instructed 
Shem,  Raphael  Isaac,  Metatron  Moses,  and 
Michael  King  David.     It  culminated  in  Sol- 
omon, who,  by  it,  understood  the  language  of 
birds  and  beasts,  as  well  as  those  of  all  na- 
tions ;  nay,  his  power  extended  to  the  realm 
of  spirits,  for  he  commanded  the  services  of 
demons  and  fallen  angels.    Its  secrets  were 
traditionary,  they  had  never  been  committed 
to  writing ;  inherited  by  word  of  mouth,  they 
were  augmented  by  intense  study.     The  first 
that  broke  through  this  rule  was  R.  Simeon 
Jochaides,  the  reputed  author  of  the  book  of 
Zohar.     R.    Simeon  is  said  to  have  lived 
about  the   time  of  the   destruction  of  the 
Temple  by  Titus ;  taking  refuge  in  a  cave 
from  persecution,  he  commenced  his  work  ; 
here  he  was  instructed  by  frequent  visits  of 
the  Prophet  Elijah,  besides  a  special  revela- 
tion conveyed  to  him  by  means  of  the  words 
themselves,  which  fell  of  their  own  accord 
into  such  an  order  as  to  make  plain  the  mys- 
teries they  contained.     Whether  R.  Simeon 
was  the  author  of  Zohar,  and  whether  he 
lived  at  the  time  mentioned,  is  not,  perhaps, 
certain ;  but   that  Cabbalism   had   attained 
immense  influence  in  the  first  century,  there 
can   be  no   doubt.     The   whole   system   of 
gnosticism    is   essentially   Cabbalistic    and 
gnosticism  is  as  certainly  Jewish  in  its  ori- 
gin ;  the  ingrafting  on  this  system  the  rev- 
elations of  the  New  Testament  was  only  a 
development  in  a  particular  direction.     But, 
after  all,  Cabbalism  is  equally  of  heathen 
origin :  it  is  found  in  all  the  ancient  myste- 
ries, Egyptian,  Phoenician,  or  Grecian  ;  and 
as  such  we  must  regard   it.     The  strange 
cosmogonies,  the  generations  of  CEons,  are 
not  to  be  taken  literally :  they  are  merely 
figures  or  veils  which  cover  and  contain  the 
real  doctrine.     No  doubt  the  vulgar,  the  un- 
initiated, believed  all  these  to  be  realities  ; 
but  the  initiated  penetrated  the  meaning  be- 
neath.    This  is  the  very  essence  of  Cabbal- 
ism ;  the  letter  for  the  unlearned  ;  but  that 
which  lies  under  the  letter,  the  mystery,  for 
the  initiated.     Thus,  there  are  three  kinds 
of  worlds,  represented  under  the   form  of 
three  men  j  all  the  limbs  and  parts  of  these 


bodies  represent  the  operations  of  the  Di- 
vinity :  to  each  of  these  men  is  assigned  a 
wife,  representing  the  production  of  all 
things  :  *  the  head,  instead  of  brains  con- 
taining dew,  white  and  pure  as  crystal ;  in 
the  right  hand  a  cross — these  two  things  we 
shall  have  to  mention  afterwards,  as  well 
as  the  universal  appearance  of  the  two  prin- 
ciples, the  male  and  female,  so  clearly  agree- 
ing with  the  great  feature  of  the  mysteries 
of  Isis.  How  all  this  was  developed  in  the 
reveries  of  Valentinus  and  Basilides,  readers 
of  St.  Irenseus  well  know  :  all  are  not,  how- 
ever, equally  aware  that  it  is  from  these  that 
the  once  celebrated  Rosicrucians  f  drew 
their  lore  ;  nor  has  the  fact  been  yet  traced 
with  the  accuracy  it  deserves,  that  the 
"  Great  Asian  Mystery  "  of  the  present  day 
is  only  a  remnant  of  the  Jewish  Cabbala,  or, 
more  probably  of  the  Gnostic  development, 
ingrafted  upon  the  Khoran,  as  the  Gnostics 
ingrafted  it  on  the  gospels.  The  secret  re- 
ligions of  the  Druses,  the  Assassins,  the'An- 
sireeh,  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
Gnostic  heresies  ;  they  pretend  that  under 
the  letter  of  the  Khoran  there  lies  a  mysti- 
cal interpretation,  J  to  which  the  initiated 
are  led  by  degrees  and  steps  ;  the  full  knowl- 
edge of  which  is  pure  atheism. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  patriarchate 
of  the  West,  though  it  will  be  only  to  record 
its  gradual  extinction.  Its  real  history  is 
wholly  taken  up  with  disputes  and  discus- 
sions in  the  schools,  learned  decisions  on  un- 
important matters,  of  no  interest  to  the  gen- 
eral reader.  Historians  the  Jews  had  none  ; 
what  we  do  know  comes  from  other  sources, 
and  some  of  those  very  imperfect.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  we  find  that 

*  Burckhardt  (Travels  in  Syria,  p.  152)  asserts 
that  the  object  of  Ismayly  worship  is  the  female 
symbol,  and  the  Ismaylys  are  reported  to  mix,  on 
certain  days  in  the  year,  in  promiscuous  debauch- 
ery. Mr.  Walpole,  in  his  book  (Ansairii  Assas- 
sins), gives  at  the  end  of  vol.  iii.,  a  Latin  trans]?., 
tion  of  what  he  calls  a  prayer  of  Ansaireeh 
which  really  is  an  Ismaelee  prayer,  which  |<roves 
beyond  doubt  Burckhardt's  assertion.  Dr.  Smith 
(as  quoted  in  Carl  Hitter's  Erdkimde)  says,  "  The 
Ansyreeh  are  not  guilty  as  the  Ismaeleeh  of  the 
worship  of  the  goddess  of  nature."  ''  The}'  seem 
to  use  what  they  worship  as  a  symbol  of  mother 
earth." — Note  in  Lyde's  ''^Asian  Atystery,'^  p.  97. 

t  Rosicrucian  is  derived  from  Bos,  dew,  and 
CruXj  a  cross. 

J  Among  these  secret  Mohammedan  sects,  the 
esoteric  meaning  of  the  Khoran  is  termed  El-Batiu, 
tlie  exorteric  Ez-Zuhir ;  the  allegorization  is  called 
Taiceel,  in  contradistinction  to  Tanzeel  (descent) 
the  literal. 
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power  fast  declining,  internal  dissensions  at 
the  court,  and  difficulties  in  raising  the  trib- 
ute in  foreign  synagogues  and  among  com- 
munities which  were  every  day  assuming  a 
more  independent  position  in  the  several 
countries  where  they  were  settled,  were  rap- 
idly causing  the  decay  of  the  power  of  the 
ecclesiastical  head  of  Western  Judaism.  We 
read,  too,  of  strange  stories — in  Christian 
authors,  for  Jewish  ones  are  wholly  silent  on 
this  point — of  patriarchs  suspected  of  hav- 
ing embraced  Christianity.  Epiphanius  tells 
us  that  R.  Hillel  III.  was  baptized  by  a 
bishop  on  his  death-bed.  The  patriarch,  we 
are  told,  sent  for  the  Bishop  of  Tiberias  un- 
der pretence  of  consulting  him  as  an  experi- 
enced physician  :  water  was  brought  by  his 
own  servants  on  the  same  plea ;  and  when 
the  latter  had  retired,  he  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  bishop  clinic  baptism.  Joseph, 
his  own  physician,  found  in  the  house  a  He- 
brew translation  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mat- 
thew and  St.  John,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles. He  read  them,  and  was  converted. 
Being  detected  in  reading  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  he  was  discharged  from  his  office  of 
collector  of  the  revenue,  and  scourged  in  the 
synagogue ;  afterwards  some  fanatics  of  his 
own  nation  tried  to  drown  him  in  the  river, 
but  he  escaped  their  hands :  we  next  find 
him  a  baptized  Christian,  high  in  the  favor  of 
the  emperor,  and  count  of  the  empire.  The 
accession  of  Constantino  to  the  throne  and 
the  spread  of  the  new  religion — an  apos- 
tasy from  Judaism  as  the  Jews  accounted 
Christianity — which  was  immensely  impelled 
by  the  conversion  of  the  head  of  the  empire, 
both  contributed  to  hasten  the  decay  of  the 
power  of  the  patriarch  of  the  West,  and  the 
influence  of  the  Sanhedrim  of  Tiberias.  Laws 
were  passed  for  the  protection  of  converts 
from  Judaism,  and  prohibitions  against  con- 
verts to  Judaism  :  the  Jewish  tribunals  were 
now  forbidden  to  stone  or  put  to  death  Jew- 
ish converts  to  Christianity  ;  Jews  were  for- 
bidden to  possess  Christian  slaves.  It  is 
clear  from  these  laws  that  Jews,  in  common 
with  other  nations,  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
Roman  citizenship.  Tribute  was  becoming 
every  year  more  difficult  to  collect ;  an  im- 
perial decree  at  length  prohibited  it  alto- 
gether. From  that  hour  the  doom  of  the 
patriarchate  was  certain,  and  it  finally  dis- 
appeared in  the  year  429  j  Gamaliel  III.  is 


the  last  that  bore  this  title,  which  had  ex- 
isted through  three  and  a  half  centuries. 

Before  the  extinction  of  the  patriarchate 
one  gleam  of  light  illuminated  the  fortunes 
of  dispersed  Irsael ;  its  intensity  for  the 
moment,  and  its  sudden  extinction,  only 
rendering  more  apparent  the  utter  ruin  of 
the  national  religion,  and  the  hope  of  its 
restoration. 

**  Undo  altior  asset 

Casus,  et  impulsje  praeceps  immane  ruinae." 

The  piety  of  the  empress  Helena  had 
made  Jerusalem — the  Holy  City  of  the  Jews 
—a  very  centre  of  Christian  sanctity.  Un- 
der her  guidance  arose  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  and  every  place  consecrated 
in  the  memory  of  the  devout  Christian  was 
marked  forever  by  some  imperishable  me- 
morial ;  each  of  these  fast  obliterating  those 
of  the  older  religion,  with  its  older  tradi- 
tions. Judaism  seemed  as  if  it  was  to  be  not 
only  succeeded  by,  but  lost  in  triumphant 
Christianity. 

"  If,  then,  the  Jews  beheld  with  jealous 
alarm  the  rival  religion  seated  on  the  impe- 
rial throne,  and  the  votaries  of  Jesus  clothed 
"in  the  royal  purple  ;  if  they  felt  their  condi- 
tion gradually  becoming  worse  under  the 
statutes  of  the  new  emperors  ;  if  they  dreaded 
still  further  aggressions  on  their  prosperity, 
they  must  have  looked  with  no  secret  tri- 
umph to  the  accession  of  Julian,  the  apostate 
from  Christianity.     Before  long  their  elation 
was  still  further  excited  by  a  letter  written 
from  the  emperor,  ad4.resscd  to  his  '  brother,* 
the  patriarch,  and  the  commonalty   of  the 
Jews.     Julian  seemed  to  recognize  the  unity 
of  God  in  terms  which  might  satisfy  the 
most  zealous  follower  of  Moses.     He  pro- 
ceeded to  denounce  their  oppressors  ;  con- 
descended to  excuse  his  brother;  annulled 
the  unequal   taxes   with   which   they  were 
I  loaded;    and  expressed  his    earnest    hope 
[  that,  on  his  return  from  the  Persian  war, 
I  the  great  designs  he  had  formed  for  their 
I  welfare  might  be  fully  accomplished.     The 
!  temporal  as  well  as  the  religious  policy  of 
Julian  advised  his  conciliation  of  the  Jews. 
'  Could  they  be  lured  by  his  splendid  promises 
I  to  embrace  his  party,  the  Jews  in  Mesopo- 
i  tamia  would  have  thrown  great  weight  into 
I  his  scale  in  his  campaign  against  the  Per- 
I  sians ;  and,    in    his    design   of  depressing 
i  Christianity,  it  was  important  to  secure  the 
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support  of  every  opposite  sect.  Probably, 
with  these  views,  the  memorable  edict  was 
issued  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  on 
Mount  Moriah,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Jewish  worship  in  its  original  splendor.  The 
execution  of  this  project  was  intrusted, 
while  Julian  advanced  with  his  ill-fated 
army  to  the  East,  to  the  care  of  his  favorite, 
Alypius. 

"  The  whole  Jewish  world  was  in  commo- 
tion ;  they  crowded  from  the  most  distant 
quarters  to  be  present,  and  to  assist  in  the 
great  national  work.  Those  who  were  un- 
able to  come  envied  their  more  fortunate 
brethren,  and  waited  in  anxious  hope  for  the 
intelligence  that  they  might  again  send  their 
offerings,  or  make  their  pilgrimage  to  the 
Temple  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  in  his  holy 
place.  Their  wealth  was  poured  forth  in 
lavish  profusion ;  and  all  who  were  near  the 
spot,  and  could  not  contribute  so  amply,  of- 
fered their  personal  exertions ;  blessed  were 
the  hands  that  toiled  in  such  a  work ;  un- 
worthy was  he  of  the  blood  of  Israel  who 
w^ould  not  unlock,  at  such  a  call,  his  most 
secret  hoards.  Men  cheerfully  surrendered 
the  hard-won  treasures  of  their  avarice  f 
women  offered  up  the  ornaments  of  their 
vanity.  The  very  tools  which  were  to  be 
employed  were,  as  it  were,  sanctified  by  the 
service,  and  were  made  of  the  most  costly 
materials  ;  some  had  shovels,  mallets,  bas- 
kets of  silver  ;  and  women  were  seen  carry- 
ing rubbish  in  robes  and  mantles  of  silk. 
Men,  blind  from  the  p'omb,  came  forward  to 
lend  their  embarrassing  aid ;  and  the  aged 
tottered  along  the  ways,  bowed  beneath  the 
weight  of  some  burden,  which  they  seemed 
to  acquire  new  strength  to  support.  The 
confidence  and  triumph  of  the  Jews  were  un- 
bounded ;  some  went  so  far  in  their  profane 
adulation  as  to  style  Julian  the  Messiah ! 
The  Christians  looked  on  in  consternation 
and  amazement.  Would  the  murderers  of 
the  Son  of  God  be  permitted  to  rebuild  their 
devoted  city,  and  the  Temple  arise  again 
from  the  '  abomination  of  desolation  ?  '  Ma- 
terials had  now  accumulated  from  all  quar- 
ters— some  say  at  the  expense  of  the  empe- 
ror ;  but  that  is  not  probable,  considering  the 
costly  war  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Nor 
were  the  Jews  wanting  in  ample  resources  : 
timber,  stones,  lime,  burnt  brick,  clay,  were 
heaped  together  in  abundant  quantities.  Al- 
ready was   the   work   commenced;  already 


had  they  dug  down  to  a  considerable 
depth,  and  were  preparing  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions, when  suddenly  flames  of  fii-e  came 
bursting  from  the  centre  of  the  hill,  accompa- 
nied with  terrific  explosions.  The  affrighted 
workmen  fled  on  all  sides,  and  the  labors 
were  suspended  at  once  by  this  unforeseen 
and  awful  sign.  Other  circumstances  are 
said  to  have  accompanied  this  event :  an 
earthquake  shook  the  hill ;  flakes  of  fire, 
which  took  the  form  of  crosses,  settled  on 
the  dresses  of  the  workmen  and  spectators ; 
and  the  fire  consumed  even  the  tools  of  iron. 
It  was  even  added  that  a  horseman  was  seen 
careering  among  the  flames  ;  and  that  the 
workmen,  having  fled  to  a  neighboring 
church,  its  doors,  fastened  by  some  preternat- 
ural force  within,  refused  to  admit  them. 
[Sic  in  text.]  These,  however,  may  be  embel- 
lishments, and  are  found  only  in  later  and 
rhetorical  writers ;  but  the  main  fact  of  the 
interruption  of  the  w^ork  by  some  extraordi- 
nary, and,  as  it  was  supposed,  preternatural 
interference,  rests  on  the  clear  and  unsuspi- 
cious testimony  of  the  heathen  Ammianus 
Marcellinus."  * 

It  is  said  that  the  news  of  this  failure 
reached  Julian  before  his  death,  and  helped 
to  draw  from  him  that  memorable  confes- 
sion, "  Thou  hast  conquered,  O  Galilean  ! " 

It  was  reserved  for  Theodosius  to  put  an 
end  to  this  power  of  the  patriarch  of  the 
West.  He  passed  an  edict  which  stripped 
him  of  his  authority  by  taking  away  his  title 
and  office  of  prefect.  Gamaliel,  who  had 
been  accused  of  erecting  synagogues  con- 
trary to  the  imperial  laws,  was  the  last  of 
the  patriarchs :  his  real  power  had  passed 
away  when  the  tribute  was  forbidden  to  be 
collected  from  the  Western  Empire ;  the 
abolition  of  the  office  easily  followed.  A 
new  order,  that  of  primates,  succeeded : 
these  seem  rather  to  have  been  local  chiefs 
of  the  dispersed  Jews  in  various  countries, 

*  Milman's  Hist,  of  Jews,  vol.  iii.  pp.  181-184, 
Dean  Milman  suggests  that  tliese  prodigies  may  be 
attributable  to  secondary  causes;  that  in  digging 
tlie  foundations,  the  workmen  came  upon  subter- 
ranean vaults,  charged  with  fire-damp  ;  this,  ignit- 
ing, caused  the  explosion,  which  arrested  the  hands 
of  the  workmen.  This  is  very  ingenious,  and  quite 
possible  ;  but  why  deny  the  miraculous  agency  of 
the  First  Cause,  as  the  Dean  seems  to  do?  He 
goes  even  further,  for  he  argues  that  the  miracle 
was  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  the  death  of  Julian, 
which  immediately  followed,  would,  by  itself,  have 
stopped  the  works.  True ;  but  by  this  line  of  ar- 
gument the  necessity  of  miracles  at  all  becomes 
veiy  questionable. 
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sjiiritual  authority  devolved  into  the  hands 
of  a  rabbinical  aristocracy — an  authority 
which  has  continued  to  our  own  day. 

We  must  now  pass  to  the  rival  throne 
of  Babylon ;  here  another  order  of  things 
prevailed :  the  patriarchate  of  Tiberias  was 
essentially  an  ecclesiastical  institution  ;  the 
princedom  of  the  captivity  of  Babylon  was 
rather  secular.  The  princes  claimed — and 
the  claim  was  admitted  by  a  willing  people — 
to  be  descendants  of  the  royal  house  of  Da- 
vid ;  they  aflfected  more  the  pomp  of  a  king 
than  the  chair  of  the  doctor.  Under  them, 
indeed,  flourished  the  rabbinical  schools  of 
Najiardea,  Sora,  and  Pumbeditha,  long  ri- 
vals, and  at  last  successfully  so,  of  those  of 
Sepphoris  and  Tiberias  in  the  West :  in  the 
former,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  was 
completed  that  imperishable  monument  of 
Jewish  wisdom  and  Jewish  extravagance — 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  ;  but  we  must  ever 
regard  the  throne  of  Babylon  as  represent- 
ing to  the  Jewish  mind  the  power  of  Solo- 
mon, rather  than  that  of  the  Sanhedrim. 
To  it  the  Jews  fondly  applied  the  prophecy 
of  Jacob,  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart 
from  Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between 
his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come."  Even  the  pa- 
triarch of  Tiberias  was  willing — possibly 
from  a  mere  patriotic  spirit — to  accord  to 
his  rival  the  honor  he  claimed.  "  Should 
the  prince  of  the  captivity  come  to  Tiberias, 
I  would  do  him  homage,"  is  reported  as  hav- 
ing been  said  by  the  great  Jehudah  the 
Holy.  The  Talmudists  of  Babylon  went 
still  further,  and  sought  to  cast  contempt  on 
their  brethren  of  Judea  :  "  Esra,"  they  said, 
'•  left  the  fine  flour  at  Babylon,  and  took 
with  him  only  the  dregs  of  the  people." 
Again :  "  All  the  earth  is  an  impure  mass 
in  comparison  with  Judea ;  but  Judea  is  a 
corrupted  mass  in  comparison  with  Baby- 
lon." Even  in  the  Persian  empire  there 
were  degrees  of  pureness :  "Babylon  is 
healthy ;  Maeson  is  dead ;  Media  is  sick ; 
Persia  is  dying  " — by  which  they  meant  that 
the  Babylonian  Jews  were  of  pure  blood ; 
those  of  Mffison  bastards ;  those  in  Media, 
some  pure,  many  not ;  in  Persia  there  re- 
mained few  uncontaminated  with  foreign  al- 
liance. 

Removed  by  locality  from  the  influence 
of  the  Roman  government,  the  princes  could 
assume  a  state  and  magnificence  unknown 
to  the  more  unfortunate  remnant  of  Israel 
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in  the  West :  the  kings  of  Persia,  who  were 
the  suzerains  of  the  princes  of  the  captiv- 
ity, willingly  permitted  them  the  state  of  a 
king,  and  the  independence  of  the  people, 
in  the  hope  that  they  would  prove  their  al- 
lies in  the  frequent  wars  with  the  great  Ro- 
man power — anxious  to  prevent  the  exist- 
ence of  a  hostile  nation  in  the  heart  of  their 
empire. 

Unfortunately,  this  very  eloignement  of 
the  Jews  in  the  East  prevents  us  from  ac- 
quiring a  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
them:  historians  the  Jews  had  none,  not  even 
the  more  humble  office  of  chronicler  ;  such 
employment  was  unworthy  of  the  time  and 
labor  of  the  learned ;  other  nations,  they 
said,  confine  their  literature  to  mundane 
matters,  we  labor  in  sacred  wisdom  and  the 
knowledge  of  God.  Among  the  latter  they 
reckoned  the  puerilities  of  the  fables  in  the 
Babylonian  Talmud.  Nor  does  Persia  afibrd 
us  much  help  ;  if  records  there  were  which 
could  throw  light  on  the  history  of  this  most 
interesting  people,  they  have  perished,  or 
are  yet  to  be  discovered.  Beyond  Persia 
the  rest  of  Eastern  Asia  lies  in  impenetrable 
darkness.*  In  the  matter  of  dates,  the  Jew 
can  very  seldom  be  trusted  ;  he  either  con- 
siders them  as  unworthy  of  accuracy,  or  else 
he  wilfully  falsifies  them  to  make  them  agree 
with  some  Cabbalistic  calculation,  or,  what 
perhaps  was  more  frequent,  to  make  them 
disagree  with  the  Christian  system,  so  as  to 
escape  the  arguments  of  the  latter  from  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  the 
common  name  of  Jew  is  to  be  comprehended 
the  remnant  of  the  captivity  of  Israel,  which 
lingered,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  Dr.  Wolff", 
still  lingers  yet,  in  the  places  where  the  As- 
syrian conquerors  placed  them.  Though  es- 
teemed schismatic  by  their  brethren  of  Ju- 
dah, we  may  be  sure  that  a  common  race,  a 
common  hope,  a  common  religion,  and,  still 
more,  in  later  times,  under  the  horrors  of 
the  great  Tatar  invasion,  a  common  misfor- 

*  We  must  make  one  exception  to  this  in  the 
discovery  of  a  Jewish  settlement  in  China.  This 
colony  is  doubtless  of  great  antiquity.  Milman 
would  refer  the  commencement  to  so  remote  a  pe- 
riod as  58  or  75  a.c.  Itss5'nagogue  was  constructed 
to  resemble  the  Temple,  with  a  Holy  of  Holies,  en- 
tered only  by  the  High  Priest;  when  discovered 
bv  Father  Gozani,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  none  had 
heard  any  thing  of  Christianity.  They  Avere  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  and  traffic,  and  some  had 
even  attained  the  rank  of  Mandarin. 
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tune,  would  compel  them  to  make  up  their 
differences,  and  unite  as  one  people.  Nei- 
ther can  it  be  doubted  that  the  latter  cause 
would  make  many  also  apostates,  and  com- 
plete the  fulfilment  of  that  fearful  prophecy, 
which  alone  is  sufiicient  to  prove  the  truth  of 
inspiration :  "  And  the  Lord  shall  scatter 
thee  among  all  people,  from  the  one  end  of 
the  earth  even  unto  the  other ;  and  there 
thou  shalt  serve  other  gods,  which  neither 
thou  nor  thy  fathers  have  known,  even  wood 
and  stone."  * 

Over  this  united  people,  by  the  permission 
of  the  kings  of  Persia,  was  established  that 

*  Deut.  xxviii.  64.  Dr.  Wolff,  in  his  last  work, 
gives  examples  of  compliance  with  heathen  relig- 
ion, if  it  be  not  total  apostasy.  "  Before  we  leave 
Poonah,  Wolff  must  make  mention  of  the  Benee  Is- 
rael, i.e.  '  Children  of  Israel,'  who  Avere  resident 
there,  for  they  are  totally  distinct  from  the  rest  of 
the  Jews  in  Europe  and  'Hindostan.  After  the  de- 
struction of  the  first  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  their  an- 
cestors went  first  to  Arabia,  and  then  to  Hindostan, 
where  they  have  since  forgotten  their  law ;  but  they 
continue  to  repeat,  in  Hebrew,  certain  prayers 
which  they  have  learned  from  other  Jews.  .  .  . 
They  serve  the  English  as  volunteers,  in  their  ar- 
mies, and  are  esteemed  the  best  native  soldiers. 
They  possess  great  simf)licity  and  honesty  of  char- 
acter, and  are  faithful  to  their  wives,  and.  by  far, 
more  moral  than  the  Jews  of  Cochin.  [Sic]  They 
keep  in  their  houses  idols  of  wood  and  stone,  and 
thus  the  prophecy  is  fulfilled,  '  And  then  ye  shall 
serve  other  gods,  even  of  wood  and  stone.'  " —  Wolffs 
vol.  ii.  p.  233.  "  At  last,  Wolff  arrived  at  Mished, 
the  capital  of  Khorassan.  Here  he  stayed  with  a 
Jew,  the  most  respectable  of  them,  Mullah-Mehder 
by  name,  in  whose  house  Wolff  had  lived  fourteen 
years  before,  and  where  he  was  treated  in  a  very 
gentlemanly  manner.  Wolff  asked, '  How  are  the 
Jews  at  Meshed  going  on?  '  To  his  greatest  hor- 
ror, he  learned  that  the  whole  community  had  be- 
come Mohammedan." — Ibid.  pp.  373,  374.  This 
apostasy  was  in  consequence  of  a  fanatical  on- 
slaught of  the  Mohammedans,  who,  incited  by  a 
Say^,  or  prophet,  believed  that  the  Jews  had  killed 
a  dog  in  derision  of  tiieir  religion.  They  were  of- 
fered the  choice  of  death  or  conversion :  they  chose 
the  latter. 

"  The  Jews  in  Bokhara,  which  do  not  call  them- 
selves Jews,  but  children  of  Israel,  and  who  assert 
that  they  belong  to  the  Ten  Tribes,  say  that  those 
Kapi  Seeahpoosh  are  their  brethren,  Avhose  ances- 
tors had  entirely  forgotten  their  law,  and  had  fallen 
to  idolatry — but  into  the  ancient  idolatry.  They 
call  God,  '  Imrah,'  and  they  worship  the  figure  of 
a  fish,  called  '  Dagon.'  They  have  in  their  moun- 
tains the  Ten  Commandments  written  upon  stone; 
and  their  women  observe  the  law  of  purification." 
Vol.  ii.  p.  37.  *'  There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  Jews  in  Khorassan,  Bokhara,  Samarcand, 
and  Balk,  and  also  in  Shahr-sabz,  as  well  as  the 
descendants  of  Tchingis  Khan,  and  the  Nogay  Ta- 
tars, and  those  called  of  tiie  tribe  of  Naphtali,  are 
all  remnants  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  This  Is  not  an  hy- 
pothesis, but  a  relation  of  their  own  assertions.  As 
to  the  Kafir  Seeahpoosh,  Wolff  strongly  suspects 
them  to  be  the  same ;  but  he  cannot  prove  it,  as  he 
never  heard  it  asserted  by  the  Seeahpoosh  them- 
selves."— lUd.  p.  62. 


singular  imperium  in  imperio,  the  rule  of  the 
princes  of  the  captivity.  The  oriental  mind, 
which  ever  glories  in  pomp  and  display,  and 
esteems  the  greatness  of  the  people  to  be  in 
proportion  with  the  distance  between  them- 
selves and  their  monarch,  had  invented  a 
ceremonial  for  the  installation  of  their  prince, 
which  might  rival  the  magnificence  of  Solo- 
mon, who  was  the  type  of  all  greatness  and 
glory  in  the  eye  of  the  Jew.  We  give  the  fol- 
lowing account  from  Basnage :  "  The  princes 
of  the  captivity  were  installed  with  much 
pomp  and  ceremony.  For  this  purpose  the 
heads  of  the  neighboring  schools,  the  sen- 
ators, and  the  people,  gathered  in  crowde  to 
the  city  of  Babylon.  An  assembly  was  formed, 
and  the  prince,  whom  they  believed  to  be  of 
the  lineage  of  David,  was  seated  on  a  kind  of 
throne ;  then  the  head  of  the  school  of  Sora 
exhorted  him  not  to  abuse  his  power,  and 
represented  to  him  that  he  was  called  to  a 
state  of  captivity  rather  than  to  an  empire,  be- 
cause of  the  sad  condition  of  the  people.  On 
the  following  Thursday  the  heads  of  the 
schools  laid  their  hands  on  him  in  the  syna- 
gogue, accompanied  by  the  blast  of  trumpets, 
and  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  The 
latter,  after  conducting  him  to  his  palace  in 
procession,  brought  him  rich  presents.  On 
Saturday  morning  all  the  personages  of  dis- 
tinction assembled  at  his  palace  ;  he  placed 
himself  at  their  head,  and,  departing  from  his 
house,  with  a  veil  of  silk  over  his  face,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  synagogue,  followed  by  a  vast 
crowd,  while  the  heads  of  the  schools  and  the 
singers  chanted  hymns  and  benedictions  be- 
fore his  throne.  Then  was  brought  to  him  the 
Book  of  the  Law,  of  which  he  read  the  first 
line ;  after  this  he  made  an  oration  to  the 
people  with  his  eyes  closed  out  of  respect. 
I  Should  he  not  be  able  to  do  this  the  head  of 
I  the  school  supplied  his  place.  He  enlarged, 
!  above  all  things,  on  charity  to  the  scholars, 
I  himself  setting  the  example  by  bestowing 
i  large  alms  ;  the  rest  immediately  followed  his 
I  example.  The  ceremony  concluded  by  the  ac- 
I  clamations  of  the  people,  and  prayers  to  God 
I  that  deliverance  might  be  brought  to  the  na- 
I  tion  under  his  reign.  He  then  gave  the  bene- 
j  diction,  and  prayed  particularly  for  each  prov- 
j  ince,  that  God  would  protect  it  from  pestilence 
and  war  ;  the  rest  of  the  prayer  was  said  in 
a  low  voice,  so  as  not  to  reach  the  ears  of 
any,  lest  his  words  might  be  repeated  to  his 
suzerain  or  other  kings,  for  hp  prayed  that 
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than  true  successors  of  the  patriarch ;  the  : 
the  kingdom  of  the  Jews  might  rise  on  the  | 
ruins  of  other  monarchies.     Coming  out  of  i 
the  synagogue,  he  was  again  conducted  with 
great  ceremony  to  his  palace,  where  he  made  i 
a  feast  to  the  great  men  of  the  nation.    From 
this  time  he  never  went  out  except  on  visits 
of  ceremony  to  the  schools,  when  a  great 
crowd  accompanied  him,  and  all  rose  up  to 
receive  him  ;  and  on  those  occasions  when 
he  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  suzerain 
of  Babylon  [Baghdad].     Again,  as  before, 
this   affair  was  one  of  great  magnificence. 
The  king,  being  informed  of  his  intention, 
sent  him  his  own  chariot ;  the  prince  of  the 
captivity  did  not  dare  to  accept  the  offer,  but 
caused  it  to  advance  before  him,  as  a  mark 
of  his  respect  and  dependence.     He  was  ar- 
rayed in  a  magnificent  robe  of  cloth  of  gold, 
fifty  guards,  marched  before  him ;  all  who 
met  him  made  it  a  matter  of  duty  to  follow 
him  to  the  palace.     There  eunuchs  received  | 
him,  and  conducted  him  to  the  throne,  while  | 
his  officers  scattered  gold  and  silver  around,  j 
Approaching  the  throne  he  prostrated  him-  j 
self  on  the  earth  to  show  that  he  was  a  vas- 
sal and  a  subject ;    the  eunuchs  lifted  him 
up,  and  placed  him  on  a  seat  on  the  left  of 
the  king.      After  the  first  salutation    the 
prince  laid  before  his  suzerain  the  griev- 
ances and  the  state  of  affairs  of  his  people, 
for  the  latter  to  redress."  * 

The  Resch-Glutha,  or  prince  of  the  cap- 
tivity, held  his  court  with  true  oriental  mag- 
nificence ;  we  read  of  satraps,  councillors,  and 
cup-bearers.  The  Jews  of  the  East  were 
many  of  them  wealthy,  they  were  merchants 
and  artisans,  as  well  as  followers  of  their  an- 
cestral employment  of  husbandmen  and  shep- 
herds; and  no  doubt  willingly  paid  their 
taxes  to  keep  up  the  glory  of  their  prince. 
Their  great  pride  was,  however,  in  the  schools 
of  learning ;  the  fame  of  those  of  Sepphoris 
and  Tiberias  in  the  "West  only  stimulated  the 
school  of  Nahardea,  Sora,  and  Pumbeditha,  to 
a  generous  rivalry,  This  imperium  lasted  till 
the  eleventh  century :  in  the  twelfth  a  mere 
nominis  umhra,  a  Jew  who  called  himself  the 
prince,  without  any  royal  power,  was  found 
by  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  when  he  visited 
Baghdad ;  the  irruption  of  the  Mongul  con- 
querors, the  dissolution  of  the  Persian  mon- 
archy,  and  the  revolutions   caused   by  the 

*  Basnage,  liv.  iii.  chap.  4,  ^  7.  The  above  is  a 
free  translation. 


Mohammedan  wars,  swept  away  the  imperium 
of  the  Resch-Glutha,  as  they  did  those  of 
greater  and  stronger  monarchs.  Yet  with  a 
pertinacity  peculiarly  Jewish,  and  an  un- 
changeableness  essentially  oriental,  the  title  is 
still  retained  to  this  day.f 

We  are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  the 
sun  shone  upon  the  prince  of  the  captivity 
during  this  time  without  a  cloud,  or  that  he 
ever  found  his  suzerain  so  compliant:  from 
the  death  of  R.  Asche,  who  commenced  the 
Babylonian  Talmud,  the  days  of  the  children 
of  the  captivity  were  indeed  dark.     The  race 
of  Persian  monarchs  from  Izdigerdes  to  Kobad 
(430  to  530)  were  Magians,  and  persecutors 
both  of  Jew  and   Christian ;  sabbath    and 
Lord's-day  were  alike  prohibited,  though  the 
schools  were  still  open.     In  the  midst  of  this 
external  violence,  internal  strife  prevailed; 
the  heads  of  the  schools  would  not  endure 
that  the  prince,  though  acknowledged  to  be 
of  the   house  of  David,  should  Interpret  the 
Talmud   In    the    presence   of  the    rabbles. 
Huna,  the  Resch-Glutha,  presumed  to  do  this ; 
R.  Chanlna,  master  of  the  schools,  and  Huna's 
father-in-law,   forbade   him  :  Huna  privately 
insulted   Chanlna,   and  publicly  Interdicted 
his  subjects  from  receiving  him,  or  supplying 
him  with  the  necessaries  of  life.     Chanlna 
prayed   in  secret,  and  it  seemed  as   If  his 
prayers  were  heard,  for  a  pestilence  carried 
off  every  living  member  of  the  royal  line, 
leaving  only   his  pregnant  daughter.      The 
history,  or  legend,  goes  on  to  say  that  Chanlna 
dreamed  that  he  stood  In  a  garden,  where  he 
had  cut  down  all  the  cedar  trees,  one  small 
sapling  alone  remaining :  on  awaking,  he  be- 
lieved   the   dream  to  signify  that  he   had 
caused  the  destruction  of  David's  line,  and 
that  it  was  his  remaining  duty  to  tend  the  un- 
born infant :  day  and  night  he  watched  at  his 
daughter's  door,  till  the  child  was  born,  which, 
from  that  hour,  became  the  sole  object  of  his 
care  and  thought.    In  due  time,  the  young 
Zutra  succeeded  to  his  father's  honors;  his 
reign  was  short ;  an  impostor,  named  Meir, 
brought  It  to  an  untimely  end*     Most  proba- 
bly pretending  to  be  the  Messiah,  he  gathered 
a  band  of  four  hundred  men,  and  devastated 
the   country,   giving  out  that   a  fiery  pillar 
preceded  his  march :    the  Persian  monarch 
Kobad  soon  quelled  the  Insurrection,  and  took 

t  "  The  Jews  are  mighty  and  rich  in  Bagdad, 
and  many  are  learned  among  them,  and  their 
great  man  has  still  the  title,  "  The  Prince  of  Cap- 
tivity." '—  Wolf,  vol.  i.  p.  327. 
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fearful  vengeance  on  the  unhappy  children  of  | 
the  captivity;  Zutra  and  Chanina  were 
hanged,  and  the  Jews  dispersed.  A  son  of 
the  former  fled  to  Tiberias,  when  he  renewed 
the  Semicha,  or  laying  on  of  hands.  The 
Jews  of  the  East  made  peace  with  the  Per- 
sian monarch,  and  tried  to  persuade  him  into 
war  with  the  Roman  empire  by  a  promise  of 
fifty  thousand  troops  as  a  contingent,  and  the 
plunder  of  Christian  Jerusalem.  Wars,  in- 
surrections, conspiracies,  succeeded  each 
other,  in  which  the  Jews  seemed  always 
destined  to  be  on  the  losing  side,  and  to  suffer 
the  extremities  of  unsuccessful  war.  If  there 
was  a  struggle  for  the  throne  of  Persia,  they 
took  the  part  of  the  defeated  candidate  ;  if  an 
insurrection  was  planned,  they  lost  all  by  im- 
patiently anticipating  the  right  moment  for 
rising,  thus  leaving  themselves  to  the  easy 
vengeance  of  the  successful  power.  Once, 
indeed,  they  did  possess  the  ever-coveted 
capital  of  their  forefathers,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  their  Persian  allies,  with  full  per- 
mission to  work  their  will  there:  every 
church  was  demolished,  the  glorious  building 
of  Helena  and  Constantine,  including  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  given  over 
to  the  flames  :  "  the  devout  offerings  of  three 
hundred  years  were  rifled  in  one  sacrilegious 
day :  "  it  is  said  that  ninety  thousand  Chris- 
tians suffered  death,  most  of  them  in  cold 
blood.  Their  triumph  was  short ;  the  empe- 
ror Heraclius  marched  to  the  relief  of  the 
Holy  City ;  the  old  decrees  of  Hadrian  were 
put  in  force  ;  the  Christians  called  upon  the 
emperor  to  make  atonenmtent  in  Jewish  blood, 
while  he  gladly  restored  the  churches  and 
buildings  of  the  recovered  city  in  more  than 
former  magnificence.  Arabian  conquests, 
however,  soon  changed  equally  the  fortunes 
of  Jew  and  Christian ;  the  Holy  City, 
coveted  alike  by  either,  was  soon  lost  to  both  ; 
the  Crescent  supplanted  the  Cross,  and  on 
the  razed  site  of  the  Temple  was  erected  the 
Mosque  of  Omar. 

We  should  not  be  completing  our  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  East  were 
we  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  great  question 
of  the  Ten  Tribes  :  we  need  not  remind  our 
readers  of  the  many  solutions  that  have 
been  given  to  this  historical  crux,  in  which  al- 
most every  peculiar  nation,  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  down  to  the  wandering  gypsy,  has 
been  claimed  for  the  remnant  of  Israel.  Bas- 
nage  mentions  the  theories  of  his  time  of 


the  Israelitish  origin  of  the  Tatars  and  Red 
Indians  ;  we  need  not  say  that  a  more  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  the  races  of  mankind 
has  long  ago  exploded  these  notions.  At 
the  present  day  the  Affghans  are  claimed  by 
some,  while  Dr.  Wolff  would  assign  the 
honor  to  the  Nestorians  of  Persia.  We  are 
afraid  that  we  must  say  that  all  these  claims 
seem  to  us  to  rest  upon  very  little  founda- 
tion; few  of  those  who  have  been  so  ready 
with  their  conjectures  have  really  qualified 
themselves  for  a  judgment  on  the  point  by 
investigating  in  a  calm  and  impartial  manner 
— perhaps  not  in  any  manner  at  all — the  his- 
tory of  Israel  since  its  dispersion  ;  and  yet, 
without  such  investigation,  every  conjecture 
must  be  utterly  baseless.  How  few,  e.g. 
have  studied  even  Basuage,  or  Buxtorf,  or 
Jbst,  to  say  nothing  of  Josephus  and  the 
Talmudists.  Dean  Milman,  though  he  evi- 
dently had  Basnage  lying  before  him  when 
writing  his  history,  does  not  enter  into  any 
discussion  on  the  question  ;  while  others  en- 
tertain the  question,  or  rather  entertain  us 
with  their  wild  guesses,  without  any  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  the  subject.  How  often 
we  are  told,  for  instance,  that  the  Samari- 
tans of  our  Lord's  time  were  descendants  of 
the  Ten  Tribes,  instead  of  being  those  of  the 
heathen  nations  introduced  by  Shalmaneser ; 
how  completely  is  the  address  of  the  Epistle 
of  St.  James,  "  to  the  twelve  tribes,  scattered 
abroad,"  ignored,  and  such  casual  notices  as 
that  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxvi.  7),  "  our  twelve 
tribes  instantly  serving  God  day  and  night ;  " 
and  again  (St.  Luke  ii.  36),  *'  Anna,  a  proph- 
etess, the  daughter  of  Phanuel,  of  the  tribe 
of  AseVj'^  overlooked.  We  intend  to  give, 
at  the  sacrifice  of  all  mystery,  our  reasons 
for  supposing,  as  we  have  casually  mentioned 
above,  that  the  Ten  Tribes  have  been  long 
ago  incorporated  into  the  remnant  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  and  included  in  the  common 
name  of  "  Jews."*      On  this  point  the  Tal- 

*  "  The  making  of  seventy-two  elders  to  be  sent 
to  Alexandria  from  Jerusalem  on  this  occasion, 
[the  translation  of  the  LXX.]  and  these  to  be 
chosen  by  six  out  of  every  tribe,  by  the  advice  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  all  looks  like  a  Jewish  in- 
vention, framed  with  respect  to  the  Jewish  Sanhe- 
drim, and  the  number  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ; 
it  not  being  likely  that  Demetrius,  a  heathen 
Greek,  should  know  any  thing  of  their  twelve 
tribes,  or  of  the  number  of  the  seventy-two  elders, 
of  which  their  Sanhedrim  did  consist.  Tlie  names 
of  Israel,  and  of  (he  twelve  tribes,  icere  then  absorbed 
in  that  of  the  Jews,  and  few  knew  of  them  in  that 
age  by  any  other  ajypellation.     Although  some  of  the 
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mudists  are  agreed ;  the  passage  we  quoted 
about  the  corruption  of  Jewish  blood  in  the 
phrase  "  Mseson  is  dead,  Media  is  sick,  Per- 
sia is  dying,"  referred  quite  as  much  to  mar- 
riages with  the  Ten  Tribes  as  with  heathen. 
The  Israelites  were  placed  by  the  king  of 
Assyria  "  in  Halah  and  Habor,  by  the  river 
of  Gozan,  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes."  The 
Talmudists  inform  us  that  in  their  day  Ha- 
lah is  Halvaoth ;  Habor  is  Adiabene ;  the 
river  Gozan  is  Ginzak.  Ptolemy  speaks  of 
Chaboras,  Chalatis,  and  Ganzanitis;  there 
is  little  difficulty  in  identifying  these  names. 
Again,  we  have  in  the  Talmud  directions 
about  marriage :  "provision  is  made  concern- 
ing espousals,  that  they  contract  not  with 
any  of  the  Ten  Tribes."  Again,  we  read  in 
Ezra  (ii.  64),  that  only  forty-two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  threescore  returned  to 
Jerusalem  ;  of  those  only  about  thirty  thou- 
sand are  reckoned  by  families  ;  perhaps  the 
other  ten  thousand  were  of  the  Ten  Tribes. 
Again,  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  the  whole  of 
Galilee  was  carried  captive  by  Shalmaneser 
to  an  equal  extent  with  Samaria.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  prophecy  (St.  Matt.  iv.  14), 
"  The  land  of  Zabulon,  and  the  land  of  Neph- 
thalim,  by  the  way  of  the  sea,  beyond  Jor- 
dan, Galilee  of  the  Gentiles ;  the  people 
which  sat  in  darkness  saw  great  light ; 
and  to  them  which  sat  in  the  region  and 
shadow  of  death,  light  is  sprung  up,"  would 
hardly  be  applicable,  unless  a  remnant  at 
least  of  those  tribes  remained  there.  Fur- 
ther, when  King  Josiah  restored  the  religion 
of  Judah,  he  extended  his  reformation  to  the 
extinct  kingdom  of  Israel,  showing  pretty 
clearly  that  a  large  number  of  Israelites  still 
inhabited  that  country,  and  that  he  was  per- 
mitted by  its  suzerain  to  exercise  a  certain 
control  over  the  inhabitants.* 

other  tribes  joined  themselves  to  the  Jews  on  their 
retni-n  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  as  I  liave 
before  observed,  and  "these  by  the  names  of  those 
tribes  midit  still  be  preserved  among  their  descend- 
ants, yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  were  so; 
but  t!iat  some  of  the  names  of  those  other  tribes 
were  wholly  lost,  and  no  more  in  being  in  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  Phiiadelplms;  and  that,  therefore,  no 
such  choice  could  then  be  made  out  of  them  for 
the  composing  of  this  version." — Prideaux's  Con- 
nexion, Ft.  ii.  Book  I.  pp.  51-52. 

*  "  But  now,  if  the  seats,  cities,  countries  of 
the  Ten  Tribes  in  the  times  of  the  Talmudists  were 
so  well  known,  much  more  were  they  so  in  the 
times  of  the  apostles ;  which  were  not  so  far  re- 
moved from  their  first  captivity.  That  people, 
therefore,  skulked  not  \latuit\  in  1  know  not  what 


From  all  these  premises,  we  think  we  may 
fairly  draw  the  following  conclusions  :  that  a 
large  number  of  the  ten  tribes  remained  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Israel,  after  the  captivity  of  Shalmaneser, 
whose  descendants  were  known  as  "  Gali- 
leans "  in  the  gospel  history,  and  that  the 
southern  part  only,  viz :  Samaria,  was  settled 
by  strangers  from  the  east ;  that  a  consider- 
able number: — perhaps  about  ten  thousand — 
returned  with  Ezra  from  Babylon  ;  for  these  it 
was,  as  well  as  the  Galileans,  that  Ezra  of- 
fered "  twelve  bullocks  for  all  Israel "  (viii. 
35)  ;  that  another  large  portion  remains  to 
this  day  in  the  places  to  which  they  were  car- 
ried captive,  and  are  known  under  the 
general  title  of  "Jews."  Maimonides  con- 
fesses that  in  his  time  all  distinction  of  tribcj 
and  family  had  been  lost,  f  We  must  alsQ 
give  some  credence  to  the  conjecture  of 
Lightfoot,  viz :  that  a  considerable  body  of 
these  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  the 

unknown  land  (a  thing  now  conceived  of  them), 
but  that  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  came  also 
to  them,  as  well  as  to  other  nations.  One  may  say 
this  with  the  gi'eatest  assurance,  upon  the  credit; 
of  St.  James,  who  writes  his  Epistle  to  the  whole 
twelve  tribes, — and  also  upon  the  credit  of  the 
Apocalyptic,  in  whom  the  twelve  tribes  are  scaled, 
chap.  vii.  And  the  words  of  our  Saviour  argue 
the  same  thing  respecting  the  twelve  apostles,  that 
were  to  judge  the  twelve  tribes,  implying  that 
they  all  twelve  heard  the  sound  of  the  gospel, 
concerning  the  reception  or  rejection  of  which  that 
judgment  was  to  be. 

"  Under  this  notion,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken, 
is  the  apostle  to  be  understood  treating  of  the  call- 
ing of  Israel,  Rom.  xi.  ;  not  of  the  Jews  only,  but 
of  the  whole  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  6uf^£Ka<^v}jov. 
And  this  is  that  mysterj--,  concerning  which  he 
speaks  at  ver.  25,  namely^  that  hardness,  or  '  blind- 
ness happened  to  Isi-ael .  arrd  fiepovg,  by  parts,  or 
separately;'  first,  the  ten  tribes  were  blinded, — 
some  hundreds  of  years  after,  tlie  two  tribes;  and 
both  the  one  and  the  other  remained  under  that 
I  state,  iintil  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  came  in, 
when  the  gospel  entered,  and  '  so  all  Israel,' 
dudemcpvlnc,  '  the  whole  twelve  tribes,'  namely, 
they  who  were  the  Xeliifxa,  *  the  remnant,'  kot* 
hloyTjv  x^pi'TO^,  'according  to  the  election  of  grace,* 
ver.  1,  were  saved.  .  .  .  And  so  (which  is  a  great 
mystery),  fii'st,  the  Gentiles  were  blinded;  and, 
after  them,  the  ten  tribes  were  blinded ;  and,  after 
them,  the  two  tribes  were  blinded;  all  lying 
under  that  miserable  condition,  until  all  at  last 
Avere  enlightened  by  the  gospel,  and  closed  together 
in  one  body.  And  that  the  apostle  spake  ot  his 
own  times  when  the  gospel  was  newly  brought  to 
the  Gentiles,  he  himself  sufficiently  ratifies  and 
makes  known  by  those  words,  'Ev  tu  vvv  Katpu, 
'  At  this  present  time,'  ver.  5." — Lightfoot,  Tal- 
mudical  Exercitations  on  ilie  first  Ep.  to  Cor, 

t  "  Hinc  Familise  inter  nos  confusse  sunt,  ita  ut 
dignosci  nequeant  inter  se,  nee  e  locis  ipsorum 
cognosci." — Maimon.  De  Lotione  Manuum,  c.  iv.§  4. 
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preaching  of  the  apostles ;  perhaps  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  Oriental  Christians  in  the 
first  century  was  composed  of  converted  Jews 
and  Israelites  ;  that  they,  in  successive  gener- 
ations, lost  their  peculiarities  of  race  and 
feature,  through  intermarriage  and  abandon- 
ing of  peculiar  customs.  Perhaps  there  may  be 
some  truth  in  Dr.  WolfTs  conjecture  of  the 
Israelitish  origin  of  the  Persian  Nestorians ; 
and  finally,  that  a  great  number  adopted  the 
idolatry  of  the  countries  in  which  they  lived, 
and  have  lost  their  nationality ;  that  a  fearful 


destruction  of  them  took  place  under   the 
Tatar  Invaders. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  strictly  to  the 
limits  allowed  by  the  title  of  this  article,  and 
have  omitted  much  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  dispersed  Israel  of  exceeding  interest 
— e.g.  the  Platonic  development  in  Alexan- 
dria ;  the  Homeritic  kingdom  in  Arabia ;  and 
the  doubtful  one  of  Kozar.  The  first  is  worthy 
of  an  article  by  itself;  for  the  second,  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  Gibbon  and  Milman ; 
for  the  last,  to  Basnage. 


In  a  recent  number  we  stated  that  the  United 
States  Government  had  decided  to  employ  the 
advantages  of  balloon  reconnoissances  in  their 
impending  warfare.  We  now  understand  that 
Mr.  Allan,  a  member  of  the  Rhode  Island  marine 
artillery,  who  has  had  great  experience  in  aerial 
navigation,  has  been  appointed  aeronautical  en- 
gineer to  the  United  States  Government,  and 
will  be  employed  during  the  war  in  taking  ob- 
servations of  the  enemy's  movements,  etc. 
The  balloon  and  its  engineer  accompany  the 
United  States  army.  Professor  Lowe  has  re- 
cently made  an  ascent  at  Washington,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  how  far  balloons  could  be 
made  available,  by  telegraphing  the  results  of 
observations  by  means  of  a  wire  to  the  earth. 
Proper  telegraphic  apparatus  was  accordingly 
taken  up,  together  with  some  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  telegraph  company.  The  wire 
was  unwound  from  a  wheel  as  the  balloon  rose, 
and  when  a  sufficient  elevation  was  obtained, 
telegraphic  signals  were  passed  to  the  observers 
beneath.  The  first  message  was  sent  to  the 
President ;  and  as  our  readers  may  feel  an  in- 
terest in  this,  as  being,  we  believe,  the  first  tele- 
graphic message  received  from  the  clouds,  we 
give  it  vejbatim.     It  was  as  follows  : — 

" Balloon  Enterprise,  Washington. 

"  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

"  Sir  : — This  point  of  observation  commands 
an  area  nearly  fifty  miles  in  diameter.  The  city, 
with  its  girdle  of  encampments,  presents  a  su- 
perb scene.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  sending 
you  this  first  dispatch  ever  telegraphed  from  an 
aerial  station,  and  in  acknowledging  my  indebted- 
ness to  your  encouragement  for  the  opportunity 
of  demonstrating  the  availability  of  the  science  of 
aeronautics  in  the  military  service  of  the  country. 
"  Yours  respectfully, 

"T    S.  C.  Lowe." 

Of  course  there  is  no  theoretical  difficulty  in 
telegraphing  from  a  balloon    as  well  as  from 


any  other  station,  so  long  as  proper  metallic 
connection  is  maintained.  Enterprising  aeronau- 
tists  must  not,  however,  forget  that  a  balloon 
offers  a  tempting  mark  for  artillery  or  rifle  prac- 
tice ;  and  one  of  the  newly  invented  percussion 
shells,  filled  with  a  spontaneously  inflammable 
liquid,  would  be  about  as  welcome  a  visitor  in 
a  balloon,  as  a  red-hot  shot  in  a  powder  maga- 
zine.— London  Review. 


The  Victoria  Press,  under  the  presidency  of 
Miss  Emily  Faithful,  is  about  to  issue  a  volume 
called  the  "  Victoria  Regia,"  dedicated,  by  per- 
mission, to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  under 
her  especial  patronage,  as  a  perfect  specimen  of 
the  success  of  the  Victoria  Press,  and  also  as  a 
proof  of  the  support  aff'orded  to  them  by  the 
names  most  distinguished  in  literature.  The 
volume  will  be  edited  by  Miss  Adelaide  A. 
Procter,  and  will  contain  original  contributions 
from  Tennyson,  Thackeray,  Barry  Cornwall, 
Kinfrsley,  Frederick  Maurice,  Dean  Milman, 
Anthony  TroUope,  the  late  Leigh  Hunt,  Miss 
Muloch,  Mrs.  Clive,  the  authoress  of  "  Paul 
Ferroll,"  the  late  Mrs.  Jameson,  Lady  Georgina 
Fullerton,  Mrs.  Grote,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton, 
and  many  others.  We  may  take  the  opportunity 
of  giving  an  unqualified  denial  to  the  statement 
made  by  some  journals,  that  the  Victoria  Print- 
ing Press  in  Great  Coram-street  is  a  failure  as  a 
woman's  printing-office.  There  are  eighteen 
young  women  employed  at  the  Victoria  Press, 
who  are  making  considerable  progress  as  com- 
positors, and  there  are  only  three  men  employed 
in  training  and  clicking  for  these  apprentices. 
In  the  press-room  men  only  are  employed,  as 
that  branch  of  the  business  is  unsuitable  for  wo- 
men. We  hear  that  the  Victoria  Press  is  al- 
ready self-supporting,  and  in  every  way  fulfil- 
ing  the  desires  of  its  promoter.  Miss  Emily 
Faithful. — London  Review. 
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From  The  Spectator,  22  June. 
GAS  ON  THE  BRAIN. 
Mr.  Emerson  has  protested,  in  his  latest 
"work,  against  the  English  impression  that  all 
Americans  are  born  with  water  on  the  brain, 
thoujrh  he  adds  that  "  it  must   be   admitted 
there  is  a  little  gas  there."      The  expression 
is  an  extremely  felicitous  one.      It  describes 
that  peculiar  tendency  to  dilation  in  ideas  and 
feelings    which  is  constantly  threatening  to 
carry    the  American  clear  off  his  legs,— to 
make  him  a  kind   of  balloon  inflated    with 
transcendental  sentiment.    It  looks  as  if  there 
had  been,  to  use  a  chemical  image,  the  press- 
ure of  a    few    moral    atmospheres   removed 
from  the  English  character  by  its  migration 
to  America,  which  had  previously  kept  this 
gas  in  combination  with  the  more  solid  ele- 
ments of  life,  leaving  that  which  in  England 
was  but  a  latent  and  passive  element,  to  es- 
cape freely  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  lend    a   tinge  of  bewilderment  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  their  otherwise  rather  earthly 
life.     Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell,  whose  gen- 
ius has  enough  in  it  of  the  American  element 
to  enable  him  to  appreciate  its  true  character 
with  the  most  delicate  accuracy,  has  said  in 
his    preface  to    the    Bigelow    Papers^    "  A 
strange  hybrid,  indeed,  did  circumstances  be- 
get   here   in    the   new    world,  upon  the  old 
Puritan  stock ;   and  the  earth  never  before 
saw   such  mystic   practicalism,  such  niggard 
geniality,   such   calculating  fanaticism,  such 
cast-iron  enthusiasm,  such  unwilling  humor, 
such   close-fisted   generosity ;    yet,   after  all 
this,  speculative  Jonathan  is  more  like  the  Eng- 
lishman of  two  centuries  ago,  than  John  Bull 
himself  is.     He  has  lost  somewhat  in  solidity, 
become  fluent  and  adaptable,  but  most  of  the 
original  groundwork    of  character  remains. 
John  Bull  has  suffered  the  idea  of  the  Invisible 
to  be  very  much  fattened  out  of  him.      Jona- 
than  is   still  conscious  that  he  lives  in  the 
world  of  the  Unseen  as  well  as  the  Seen." 
Perhaps :  nor  have  we  the  least  wish  to  see 
the  transcendental   and   inarticulate    senti- 
ment,  which  evidently   heats   the   brain   of 
America,   disappear   without    leaving    deep 
traces  of  the  supernatural  behind.     It  is  quite 
possible,  as  we  have  heard  suggested,  that  the 
old  woman  who  thanked  God  for  the  comfort 
she  had  derived    "  from  that    blessed    word 
Mesopotamia,"  had  a  religious  feeling  in  her  of 
which  the   roll   of  that   polysyllabic    name 
seemed  a  faint  echo.     But  a  good  deal  of  the 


American  sense  of  the  "  Invisible ''  seems  to 
be  of  this  Mesopotamian  kind.  It  is  perfectly 
inarticulate.  It  wants  to  express  a  restless- 
ness and  intensity  of  feeling  which  is  as  yet 
quite  unprovided  with  definite  words  of  intel- 
lectual shape.  -  Instead  or  setting  itself  to 
find  that  shape,  and  pruning  all  expression 
except  such  as  is  likely  to  promote  wise 
action,  it  grasps  at  almost  the  first  symbolic 
acts,  the  first  string  of  interjectional  phrases 
that  occurs,  for  relief,  and  evaporates  in  vio- 
lent demonstrations  which  represent  no 
steady  and  coherent  purpose. 

Nothing  grieves  us  more  than  to  see  the 
regular  symptoms  of  this  "  gas  on  the  brain," 
so  strongly  indicated  by  the  Northern  party 
in  the  present  American  struggle.  It  is  a 
time  for  work  and  not  for  talk — for  the  com- 
pressed excitement  of  silent  action,  not  for 
the  spasmodic  excitement  of  effervescing 
wrath.  Every  American  who  loves  his  coun- 
try should  lend  her  his  arm,  if  he  can,  and 
keep  his  tongue,  even  if  he  cannot,  for  the 
gravest  explanations  of  fact,  such  as  Mr. 
Motley  has  recently  put  forward  with  ad- 
mirable temper  and  skill.  But  here  we  have 
an  honest  friend  of  the  North,  Mr.  George 
Francis  Train,  summoning  as  many  as  he 
can  find  on  the  London  newspaper  staff  to 
witness  the  inflation  of  his  brain  with  this 
peculiarly  American  compound  of  sulphur- 
ous and  laughing  gas,  that  is  so  abhorrent, 
we  will  not  say  only  to  English  taste  and 
feeling,  but  to  all  taste  and  feeling  except 
the  American.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  believe 
that  screaming  like  the  following  expresses 
a  grave  indignation  and  a  settled  resent- 
ment, yet  so,  doubtless,  it  is  : — 

"  Have  you  ever  been  at  Niagara  ?  Stand 
with  me  on  the  banks,  and  mark  the  fierce 
struggle  of  logs  and  canoes  —  birds  and 
beasts  in  that  terrible  battle  of  the  rapids. 
Once  drawn  into  that  ravenous  maelstrom, 
all  control  is  lost — they  cannot  return,  but 
turning  round  and  round  in  the  myriad 
whirlpools  for  days  and  nights,  they  at  last 
plunge  into  the  abyss  below,  no  more  to  be 
seen  forever  ;  so  is  it  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
Pirate  League — Thompson,  Stephens,  Wing- 
field,  Walker,  Davis,  Floyd,  Slidell,  Toombs, 
Mallory,  Yulee,  Benjamin,  Cobb,  Wise, 
Rhett,  Keitt,  Yancey,  Breckenridge,  Bay- 
ard, Green,  Mason,  Hunter,  Clingman,  Pryor 
— they  are  now  in  the  rapids  of  the  French 
Revolution  which  they  have  created,  and  ere 
the  Reign  of  Terror  is  over  they  will  make 
the  fearful  plunge,  and  pass  over  the  falls, 
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where  all  the  devils  are  holding  a  jubilee  in 
hell  in  that  dai-k  sepulchral  dungeon  of  the 
infernal  regions  especially  reserved  for  trai- 
tors." 

This  was  received  with  loud  laughter,  but 
we  regret  and  resent  it  because  it  does  a 
great  injury  to  the  cause  which,  of  all  politi- 
cal causes,  we  have  most  at  heart  at  the 
present  moment.  What  can  do  more  harm 
in  England  than  such  passages  as  the  fol- 
lowing ?  Some  of  us  they  irritate,  and  some 
they  fill  with  a  feeling  of  mockery  for  the 
whole  Northern  cause.  Either  feeling  is  bad 
— the  last  is  fatal  to  our  duty  as  a  nation  ; 
yet  who  can  tell  how  much  of  this  feeling 
such  passages  as  these  may  not  inspire  ? — 

"  I  tell  you  that  there  is  danger,  and  we 
must  not  be  apathetic — I  warn  you,  gentle- 
men— I  sincerely  believe  that  if  you  do  not, 
express  yourselves  warmer  than  you  have 
done,  in  less  than  two  weeks  the  American 
ambassador  will  be  in  England,  and  Eng- 
land and  America  will  be  at  war.  Be  not 
too  apathetic.  I  would  warn  you  lest  you 
undo  the  course  of  forty  years  and  find  your- 
selves lying  in  the  lap  of  negro  slavery.  I 
am  earnest,  I  assure  you,  I  mean  what  I  say ; 
my  father  and  mother  and  dear  sisters  lie  in 
New  Orleans,  hostages  to  that  fatal  climate. 
My  grandfather  had  a  large  plantation  and 
many  slaves  in  Baltimore.  I  love  my  coun- 
try and  will  defend  its  flag.  I  prefer  war  to 
dishonor.  I  cannot  cease  to  think  we  shall 
love  that  beautiful  idea,  the  flag.  I  want  a 
union  of  lakes,  a  union  of  states,  a  union 
of  sympathies,  a  union  of  hearts,  a  union  of 
hands,  and  the  flag  of  our  Union  forever. 
(Cheers.)  Gentlemen,  I  would  have  the  stars 
and  stripes  indorsed  on  our  fraternity. 
Gentlemen,  this  is  what  I  wanted :  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  from  you  here.  I  tell 
you  you  are  too  apathetic.  If  you  cannot 
express  warmer  sentiments  for  the  Northern 
country,  if  you  are  afraid  to  speak,  if  you 
have  not  pluck,  say  so.  (Cheers.)  If  you 
were  all  members  of  Parliament,  or  if  I  had 
met  the  ministry,  I  might  have  expected  to 
find  their  mouths  shut.  I  am  surprised  at 
this  apathy.  You  do  not  know  which  side 
vou  are  on.  I  sincerely  believe  that,  by 
(jreorge,  you  are  all  secessionists,  inasmuch 
as,  in  two  or  three  points,  I  hear  some 
speakers  get  up  and  speak  on  its  principles. 
I  believe,  if  I  take  this  meeting  as  a  guide, 
the  American  ambassador  will  be  in  Paris 
next  week." 

Is  not  this  a  strong  case  of  what  the  Big- 
elow  Papers  so  happily  term  "  thrashin 
round  like  a  short-tailed  bull  in  fli-time  ?  " 
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It  is,  indeed,  a  very  serious  case  of  gas  on 
the  brain,  and  we  deeply  regret  its  exhibi- 
tion before  an  English  newspaper-writing 
audience,  whom  it  evidently  irritated  into 
an  attitude  of  protest,  if  not  contempt.  Is 
it  compatible  with  a  really  earnest  feeling 
for  the  political  crisis  in  America  ?  We  sin- 
cerely believe  it  is ;  but  it  is  so  far  more 
expressive  of  unreasoning  excitement,  of  an 
intellect  in  convulsions,  of  a  mind  that  wel- 
comes instead  of  dreading  the  access  of  po- 
litical delirium,  that  it  inspires  Englishmen 
unjustly  with  a  profound  distrust  for  the 
cause  on  behalf  of  which  such  rant  is  poured 
forth. 

We  must  consider  fairly  the  causes  which 
have  made  the  American  brain  what  it  is, 
before  we  allow  its  exhibitions  to  excite  in  us 
revulsion  and  scorn.  They  are  in  a  great 
measure  at  work  in  many  of  our  colonies, 
especially  those  in  which  climate  tends  to  in- 
crease that  relaxation  of  the  physique  which 
always  acts  injuriously  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. The  truth  is  that  the  Englishman  can- 
not be  removed  without  injury  from  that 
compact  but  sfratified  society  in  which  his 
hereditary  organization  has  been  matured. 
His  practical  character  is  in  a  state  of  whole- 
some compression  between  the  superincum- 
bent weight  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  not 
less  powerful  pressure  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  working  class  below,  which  obliges  it  to 
weigh  well  what  it  can  and  what  it  cannot 
■justify  to  men  of  wholly  difi'erent  types  of 
thought  and  life.  But  this  wholesome  re- 
straint once  removed,  the  natural  egotism, 
the  boundless  self-confidence  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  takes  a  sudden  and  bewildering 
development.  So  long  as  it  is  held  fairly 
down,  either  by  class-pressure  or  by  a  vivid 
religious  faith,  or  by  both  causes,  this  self- 
confidence  is  only  an  elastic  force,  which 
gives  power  to  the  national  character,  and 
enables  it  to  achieve  its  many  great  suc- 
cesses. But  once  let  it  be  liberated  from 
this  constraint — let  generations  grow  up  all 
of  one  type  of  thinking,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  faith  that  tends  to  evaporate 
rapidly  into  intellectual  idealism — and  this 
egotism  and  self-confidence,  which  before 
only  resisted  overwhelming  compression, 
now  expand  into  volumes  of  noxious  and 
blinding  vapor.  The  English  character  ia 
exceedingly  ill-suited  to  the  atmosphere  of 
universal "  political  sympathy.    It  ferments 
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under  the  heat  of  close  contact  with  elements 
of  exactly  the  same  kind.  It  needs  the  inter- 
spersing of  many  non-conducting  strata  to 
keep  it  cool  and  vigorous.  Wherever,  whether 
in  Australia  or  in  Canada,  we  see  Englishmen 
all  of  one  class  and  type  associated  together, 
there  we  see  a  gradual  process  of  deteriora- 
tion going  on,  the  fumes  of  egotism  and  impa- 
tience gradually  swallowing  up  the  clear  and 
patient  reflection  which  the  collisions  of  va- 
rious desires  and  interests  in  the  old  country 
more  or  less  promote.  Men  give  easy  vent 
to  impulses  which  they  know  are  shared  by 
the  mass  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  re- 
action of  the  popular  warmth  upon  their 
mind  renders  such  desires  more  intense  and 
more  blind,  and  their  expression  more  ex- 
travagant. 

It  is  well  never  to  forget,  when  we  are  in- 
censed or  amused  with  the  extravagance  of 
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American  feeling  and  speech,  that  the  seeds 
of  similar  excitement  lie  deep  in  our  own  or- 
ganization, and  are  only  to  be  repressed  by 
a  habit  of  steady  respect  for  the  convictions 
of  minds  of  different  types  from  our  own, 
and  a  firm  grasp  of  a  faith  that  is  strong 
enough  to  control  as  well  as  to  stimulate  us. 
In  America  all  causes  have  concurred  to 
stimulate  a  temperament  that  stands  in  the 
greatest  need  of  strong  compression.  Cli- 
mate, democratic  institutions,  equality  of 
rank,  and  constant  contact  with  an  excitable 
race  in  the  most  exciting  of  all  relations,  that 
of  servile  inferiority,  have  done  much  to  coun- 
teract the  controlling  influence  of  a  strong 
faith,  and  to  sublimate  it  into  a  new  intel- 
lectual stimulus.  If  the  fever  of  the  Eng- 
lish temperament  is  still  in  a  measure  latent, 
we  have  to  thank  no  one  less  than  our- 
selves. 


SiGNS-MANtiAL  OP  THE  PoisoNS. — Specific 
Action  of  Different  Poisons.  The  narcotic  poi- 
sons, as  a  class,  occasion  stupor,  the  narcotico- 
acrids,  delirium.  Nux  vomica,  and  the  several 
various  plants  of  which  strychnia  is  the  active 
principle,  affect  the  spinal  cord,  producing  vio- 
lent attacks  of  tetanus ;  conia,  the  active  princi- 
ple of  hemlock,  paralyzes  the  whole  muscular 
system  ;  arsenic,  even  when  applied  externally, 
causes  inflammation  of  the  mucuous  membrane 
of  the  alimentary  canal;  mercury  attacks  the 
salivary  glands  and  mouth ;  cantharides  the 
urinary  system ;  antimony  the  lungs ;  manganese 
the  liver  (and  this  is  an  effect  of  copper ;)  chro- 
mate  of  potash  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyes ;  iodine 
the  lymphatic  glands ;  lead  the  muscular  system 
generally  (and  this,  too,  is  an  occasional  effect 
of  arsenic) ;  and  spurred  rye  produces  gangrene 
of  the  limbs.  Poisonous  substances  used  in  the 
arts  also  reveal  their  effects  upon  the  system 
through  their  specific  actions.  Thus  the  dropped 
hand  betrays  the  use  of  lead,  paralysis  agitans 
that  of  mercury,  gangrene  of  the  jaws  that  of 
phosphorus,  and  a  peculiar  ra^h,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  small  ulcers  about  the  nostrils,  ears,  bends 
of  the  arms  and  scrotum,  the  employment  of  the 
arsenite  of  copper. 

Considerable  and  very  important  additions 
have  been  lately  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
action  of  poisons,  and  of  the  proximate  cause  of 
death  in  poisoning,  by  M.  Claude  Bernard.  He 
has  shown  by  well-devised  expei-iments  on  ani- 
mals that  the  more  active  poisons  attack  partic- 
lar  tissues  or  organs  essential  to  life — that  woor- 
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ara  paralyzes  the  motor  nerves ;  that  strychnia 
attacks  the  sensitive  portion  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  excites  fatal  reflex  actions :  that  digi- 
talis, upas  antiar,  corrowal,  and  wao,  veratrine, 
and  several  other  poisons,  act  on  the  muscular 
tissue  throughout  the  body,  and  on  the  heart  as 
a  muscle.  There  remains,  then,  but  one  ex- 
planation of  the  action  of  poisons,  when  once 
introduced  into  the  bloodvessels,  namely,  that 
they  are  carried  with  the  blood  to  the  organs  or 
tissues  on  which  they  act :  some  by  the  coronary 
arteries  to  the  heart,  which  they  paralyze ;  others 
to  the  spinal  marrow,  exciting  fatal  tetanic 
spasms ;  others,  to  the  brain,  proving  fatal  by 
an  indirect  action  on  the  respiration :  and  oth- 
ers, again,  to  the  lungs,  causing  an  arrest  of  the 
capillary  circulation,  and  consequent  asphyxia. 


Ox  Monday,  July  15th,  Messrs.  Sotheby  and 
Wilkinson  commence  a  three  days'  miscellane- 
ous sale  of  books,  including  the  libraries  of  the 
late  Adey  Repton,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  the  Rev, 
Dr.  Wrench.  Many  of  the  lots  are  most  valu- 
able and  curious,  and  comprise  some  rare  poet- 
ical pieces.  Lot  329  is  particularly  worthy  of 
notice,  being  a  complete  set  of  the  London  Be- 
view,  from  its  commencement  in  May,  1749  to 
1841  inclusive,  with  indexes,  two  hundred  and 
forty  volumes.  The  London  Review,  which  for 
a  considerable  period  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  the  first  literary  journal  in  Europe,  is  a 
scarce  work  in  so  complete  a  form,  the  Fonthill 
copy,  only  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  vol- 
umes, having  sold  for  £44,  12s.  %d. 
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AFTER    THREE    DAYS. ALAS  ! 


AFTER  THEEE  DAYS. 

ON  MB.  HOLMAN  HUNT's  PICTURE,  "  CHEIST  IN 
THE  TEMPLE." 

I  STOOD  within  the  gate 

Of  a  great  temple,  'midst  the  living  stream 
Of  worshippers  that  thronged  its  regal  state, 

Fair  pictured  in  my  dream. 

Jewels  and  gold  were  there ; 

And  floors  of  marble  lent  their  crystal  sheea 
To  body  forth,  as  in  a  lower  air, 

The  wonders  of  the  scene. 

Such  wild  and  lavish  grace 

Had  whispers  in  it  of  a  coming  doom ; 
As  richest  flowers  lie  strown  about  the  face 

Of  her  that  waits  the  tomb. 

The  sages  of  the  land 

Had  gathered  there,  three  solemn  trysting  days, 
For  high  debate  :  men  stood  on  either  hand 

To  listen  and  to  gaze. 

The  aged  brows  were  bent. 

Bent  with  a  frown,  half  thought  and  half  an- 
noy, 
That  all  their  stores  of  subtlest  argument 

Were  baffled  by  a  boy. 

In  each  averted  face 

I  read  but  scorn  and  loathing,  till  mine  eyes 
Fell  upon  one  that  stirred  not  in  his  place, 

Tranced  in  a  dumb  surprise. 

Surely  within  his  mind 

Strange  throughts  are  born,  until  he  doubts 
the  lore 
Of  those  old  men,  blind  leaders  of  the  blind, 

Whose  kingdom  is  no  more. 

Surely  he  sees  afar — 

A  day  of  death  the  stormy  future  brings  : 
The  crimson  setting  of  the  herald-star 

That  led  the  Eastern  kings. 

***** 

Thus,  as  a  sunless  deep 

Mirrors  the  shining  heights  that  crown  the 
bay. 
So  did  my  soul  create  anew  in  sleep 

The  picture  seen  by  day. 

Gazers  came  and  went ; 

A  busy  hum  of  voices  marked  the  spot, 
In  varying  shades  of  critic  discontent. 

Prating  they  knew  not  what. 

**  Where  is  the  comely  limb. 

The  form  attuned  in  every  perfect  part, 
The  beauty  that  we  should  desire  in  Him  1 " 

Ah  1  fools  and  slow  of  heart. 

Xook  into  those  deep  eyes. 
Deep  as  the  grave,  and  strong  with  love  di- 
vine; 


Those  tender,  pure,  and  fathomless  mysteries, 
That  seem  to  pierce  through  thine ; — 

Look  into  those  deep  eyes, 

Stirred  to  unrest  by  breath  of  coming  strife, 
Until  a  longing  in  thy  soul  arise 

That  this  indeed  were  life : 

That  thou  couldst  meet  Him  there. 
Bend  at  his  sacred  feet  thy  willing  knee. 

And  from  thy  heart  pour  out  the  passionate 
prayer, 
"  Lord,  let  me  follow  thee  !  " 


But  see ! — the  crowds  divide ; 

The  lost  is  found ;    glad  parents  clasp  their 
boy; 
The  gentle  voice,  that  fain  would  seem  to  chide. 

All  trembling  in  its  joy. 

Thrills  in  the  silence  :  "  Son, 

How  couldst  thou  leave  us  thus  1     Our  hun- 
gry gaze 
Hath  yearned  to  rest  on  thee,  beloved  one, 

Through  all  these  weary  days." 

And  I  had  stayed  to  hear 

The    loving    words,    "  How   is  it   that   ye 
sought  ?  "— 
But  that  the  sudden  lark,  with  matins  clear. 

Severed  the  links  of  thought. 

Then  over  all  there  fell 

Shadow  and  silence,  and  my  dream  was  fled, 
As  fade  the  phantoms  of  a  wizard's  cell 

When  the  dark  charm  is  said. 

Yet,  in  the  gathering  light, 

I  lay  with  half-shut  eyes  that  would  not  wake. 
Lovingly  clinging  to  the  skirts  of  night 

For  that  sweet  vision's  sake. 

— Temple  Bar. 


ALAS! 


Since,  if  you  stood  by  my  side  to-day, 

Only  our  hands  could  meet. 
What  matter  that  half  the  weary  world 

Lies  out  between  our  feet ; 

That  I  am  here  by  the  lonesome  sea, 
You  by  the  pleasant  Rhine  ? — 

Our  hearts  were  just  as  far  apart 
If  I  held  your  hand  in  mine ! 

Therefore,  with  never  a  backward  glance, 

I  leave  the  past  behind  ; 
And  standing  here  by  the  sea  alone, 

I  give  it  to  the  wind. 

I  give  it  all  to  the  cruel  wind. 
And  I  have  no  word  to  say ; 

Yet,  alas !  to  be  as  we  have  been, 
And  to  be  as  we  are  to-day ! 
■Chambers's  Journal.  Phcbbe  Cabt* 
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From  The  Literary  Exarainer. 
Journal  kept  during  a  Visit  to  Germany  in 
1799-1800.     Edited  by  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster.    1861. 

Every  line  of  this  exquisite  little  volume 
of  only  ninety-seven  pages  is  a  treat,  and  we 
venture  to  affirm  that  the  only  sentence  in  it 
which  will  not  give  pleasure  is  the  conclud- 
ing one — "  The  remainder  of  the  journal  has 
been  sought  in  vain."  The  Dean  of  West- 
minster apologizes  for  the  printing  of  his 
mother's  journal :  there  was  no  need,  and 
had  such  a  manuscript  as  that  from  which  it 
has  been  taken  been  known  to  exist,  the 
needed  apology  would  have  been  for  not 
giving  it  publicity.  The  author  of  the  jour- 
nal was  the  granddaughter  of  Chenevix, 
Bishop  of  Waterford,  the  frequent  corre- 
spondent of  Chesterfield.  Married  at  nine- 
teen and  a  widow  at  two-and-twenty,  it  was 
as  widow  that  she  went  to  Germany.  That 
she  was  an  elegant  and  accomplished  woman 
and  an  acute  and  excellent  observer  is  pro- 
claimed by  every  page  of  her  journal,  and 
that  she  was  moreover  a  beautiful  one  we 
clearly  infer.  Such  a  tourist,  so  connected, 
had,  of  course,  access  to  the  highest  society 
of  Germany,  and  in  it,  at  the  eventful  mo- 
ment of  the  termination  of  the  first  French 
republic,  she  encountered  many  personages 
now  belonging  to  history,  on  whose  charac- 
ters her  clever  pen  throws  a  fresh  light. 

We  proceed  at  once  to  quote  as  largely  as 
our  space  will  admit.  While  at  Vienna  the 
author  of  the  journal  makes  the  following 
shrewd  observation  on  travelling : — 

"  It  grieves  me  to  find  travelling  contrib- 
utes so  little  to  the  improvement  of  my  mind. 
A  variety  of  causes  operates  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  a  woman  reaping  much  benefit 
from  a  journey  through  Germany,  unless  she 
totally  gives  up  the  world.  A  certain  enlarge- 
ment of  ideas  must  imperceptibly  follow,  and 
she  corrects  some  erroneous  notions ;  but  she 
finds  infinite  difficulty  in  making  any  new  ac- 
quirements. The  multiplicity  of  visits,  not 
confined  to  leaving  a  card,  as  in  London,  but 
real,  substantial,  bodily  visits,  and  the  im- 
possibility, without  overstepping  all  the 
bounds  of  custom,  of  associating  with  any 
but  noblesse,  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
greatest  obstacles.  To  make  travelling  sub- 
servient to  improvement,  it  must  be  under- 
taken on  a  different  plan  from  my  present 
journey.  I  believe  there  is  no  undertaking 
whatever,  in  which  the  first  attempt  is  not 
condemned  to  many  gross  and  obvious  im- 


perfections. No  foresight,  no  reflection,^  no 
sagacity,  and,  I  had  almost  said,  no  advice, 
can  supply  the  want  of  experience,  even  in 
situations  where  it  appears  least  necessary. 
It  is  a  melancholy  consideration  that  we  only 
know  how  to  live  when  the  chief  pleasures 
of  life,  those  attendant  on  youth  and  youth- 
ful spirits,  are  vanished  forever. 

She  gives  the  following  anecdotes  of  Rus- 
sian manners,  as  told  to  her  by  a  British 
envoy,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  sixty  years 
have  produced  a  much-needed  improve- 
ment : — 

"  Dresden  is  filled  with  foreigners  from  all 
parts,  chiefly  Poles  and  Russians.  Of  the 
latter  Mr.  Elliot  told  me  two  horrid  anec- 
dotes. He  was  invited  to  dine  with  a  Rus- 
sian major  ;  and  one  of  his  servants,  a  re- 
cruit who  had  been  thought  too  sickly  to  serve 
in  the  army,  laid  the  cloth  rather  awkwardly. 
His  master  beat  him  furiously,  first  with  a 
stick,  next  with  an  iron  bar.  *  Good  heav- 
ens !'  cried  Mr.  Elliot,  *  you  will  kill  the  man.' 

*  W^hy,'  replied  the  major,  *  it  is  very  hard 
that  I  have  killed  seven  or  eight,  and  never 
have  been  able  to  make  a  good  servant  yet.' 
At  another  time  Mr.  Elliot  dined  with  a 
gentleman  who  talked  of  the  aversion  the 
Cossacks  had  to  the  Jews.  *  Now  I  dare 
say,'  cried  he,  '  this  little  fellow  behind  me,' 
turning  to  a  Cossack  of  about  thirteen,  '  has 
dispatched  them  by  the  score.  Come,  tell 
me  how  many  did  you  ever  kill  at  once?' 

*  The  most  I  ever  killed  at  once  was  eleven,' 
answered  the  young   savage  with   a  grin. 

*  Impossible,'  said  Mr.  Elliot,  '  that  that  boy 
could  have  killed  eleven  men ! '  *  Oh  yes,'  an- 
swered he,  *  for  my  father  bound  their  hands, 
and  I  stabbed  them.'  " 

We  have  this  curious  specimen  of  the  mad 
pranks  of  the  emperor  Paul,  who  for  his  in- 
dulgence was  soon  after,  not  confined  as  a 
lunatic,  but,  according  to  Russian  as  well  as 
Turkish  fashion,  strangled  by  his  own  cour- 
tiers : — 

"  One  assigned  cause  for  Sir  Charles 
Whitworth's  disgrace  with  the  Court  of  Rus- 
sia is  curious.  The  emperor  had  given  or- 
ders no  empty  carriage  should  pass  a  certain 
part  of  the  palace.  Sir  Charles,  ignorant  of 
this,  had  left  his  coach  to  speak  with  a  work- 
man, and  desired  it  might  drive  on  and 
meet  him  at  a  distance.  The  sentinel  stop- 
ped the  carriage ;  the  servants  insisted  on 
driving  on  ;  a  scuffle  ensued.  The  emperor, 
ever  on  the  watch  about  trifles,  inquired  into 
the  cause  of  the  dispute,  and,  on  learning  it, 
ordered  the  servants  to  be  beat,  the  horses  to 
be  beat,  and  the  coach  to  be  beat  (Xerxes 
lashing  the  sea  !)      Sir  Charles  Whitworth 
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by  way  of  washing  off  this  stain,  ordered  his 
servants  to  be  discharged,  his  horses  to  be 
shot,  his  carriage,  after  being  broken  into  a 
thousand  pieces,  to  be  thi-own  into  the  river. 
The  emperor,  indignant  at  this  mark  of  of- 
fended pride,  insisted  on  his  recall." 

The  barbarism  of  the  Russian  hero,  Su- 
warrow,  appears  to  have  been  such  as  to 
have  incurred  the  censures  even  of  the 
waiter  at  a  country  inn  : — 

"March  20. — I  was  so  fatigued,  I  remained 
to-day  at  the  inn  {Rothes  Haus)  where  Su- 
warrow  lived  three  months  of  the  last  year. 
He  rose  every  day  at  two  hours  after  mid- 
night, dined  at  eight,  and  went  to  bed  at 
three.  He  is  a  great  bigot  and  great  hog, 
the  waiter  told  me,  of  whom  I  asked  two  or 
three  questions  about  him,  but  was  soon 
obliged  to  desist." 

Of  the  beautiful,  busy,  and  clever  queen 
of  Prussia,  with  her  husband,  afterwards  al- 
most dethroned  by  Napoleon,  we  have  the 
following  pleasing,  and,  we  doubt  not,  faith- 
ful portrait : — 

"Dec.  28. — Went  to  court,  which  is  here  an 
evening  assembly.  I  was  presented  to  the 
king  and  queen.  He  is  a  fine  tall  military 
man,  plain  and  reserved  in  his  manners  and 
address.  She  reminded  me  of  Burke's  '  star, 
glittering  with  life,  splendor,  and  joy,'  and 
realized  all  the  fanciful  ideas  one  forms  in 
one's  infancy,  of  the  young,  gay,  beautiful, 
and  magnificent  queens  in  the  Arabian 
Nights.  She  is  an  angel  of  loveliness,  mild- 
ness, and  grace  ;  tall  and  svelte,  yet  suffi- 
ciently emhonpoint;  her  hair  is  light,  her 
complexion  fair  and  faultless ;  an  inexpres- 
sible air  of  sweetness  reigns  in  her  counte- 
nance, and  forms  its  predominant  character. 
As  perfect  beauty  in  nature  is  a  chimera, 
like  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  as  it  is  rarely 
to  be  found  but  in  the  higher  works  of  art, 
I  take  nothing  from  her  charms  in  saying 
she  is  not  faultless.  An  ill-shaped  mouth, 
indifi'erent  teeth,  a  broad  forehead  and  large 
limbs  are  the  only  defects  the  severest  crit- 
icism can  discover ;  while  her  hair,  her 
height,  her  movements,  her  shoulders,  her 
waist,  are  all  unexceptionable.  These  slight 
faults  only  prove  she  is  a  woman  and  not  a 
statue,  and  altogether  she  is  one  of  the  love- 
liest creatures  I  have  ever  seen.  Her  dress 
was  in  the  best  taste.  Her  hair  was  dressed 
in  the  fullest  and  most  varied  of  the  Grecian 
forms,  going  very  far  back,  and  ornamented 
with  a  heron's  feather,  and  a  number  of  im- 
mense diamond  stars,  so  placed  as  to  form 
a  bandeau  quite  round,  which  came  close  to 
her  temples.  She  wore  a  chemise  of  crape, 
richly  embroidered  in   emerald-green  foil, 
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and  a  moldave  (simply  a  body,  train,  and 
short  sleeves)  of  pale  pink  silk,  slightly 
sparkling  with  gold,  and  trimmed  all  round 
with  sable.  Her  neck  was  richly  ornamented 
with  jewels.  She  speaks  very  graciously 
and  politely  to  every  one." 

But  the  largest  and  the  best-drawn  charac- 
ters in  the  journal  are  those  of  Lord  Nelson 
and  Lady  Hamilton,  and  these  we  give  at  full 
length,  for  they  are  both  original  and  amus- 
ing. Lord  Nelson  was  beyond  all  question 
a  hero  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  in  command 
of  a  fleet  a  great  and  skilful  captain,  but  on 
shore  and  in  private  society  we  have  always 
understood  him  to  have  been  even  below  the 
average  of  ordinary  men.  The  Miss  Knight 
alluded  to  in  the  narrative  was  the  future 
lady  companion  of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
and  the  same  whose  biography  we  reviewed 
last  week. 

"Oct.  2.— Dined  at  the  Elliots'.  ^Vhile  I 
was  playing  at  chess  with  Mr.  Elliot,  the 
news  arrived  of  Lord  Nelson's  arri'^al,  with 
Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Cad- 
ogan,  mother  of  the  latter,  and  Miss  Corne- 
lia Knight,  famous  for  her  Continuation  of 
Basselas,  and  Private  Life  of  the  Bomans. 

''Oct.  3.— Dined  at  Mr.  Elliot's  with  only 
the  Nelson  party.  It  is  plain  that  Lord 
Nelson  thinks  of  nqfhing  but  Lady  Hamil- 
ton, who  is  totally  occupied  by  the  same  ob- 
ject. She  is  bold,  forward,  coarse,  assum- 
ing, and  vain.  Her  figure  is  colossal,  but, 
excepting  her  feet,  which  are  hideous,  well 
shaped.  Her  bones  are  large,  and  she  is  ex- 
ceedingly embonpoint.  She  resembles  the 
bust  of  Ariadne  ;  the  shape  of  all  her  feat- 
ures is  fine,  as  is  the  form  of  her  head,  and 
particularly  her  ears  ;  her  teeth  are  a  little 
irregular,  but  tolerably  white  ;  her  eyes  light 
blue,  with  a  brown  spot  in  one,  which,  though 
a  defect,  takes  nothing  away  from  her  beauty 
and  expression.  Her  eyebrows  and  hair  are 
dark,  and  her  complexion  coarse.  Her  ex- 
pression is  strongly  marked,  variable,  and 
interesting ;  her  movements  in  common  life 
ungraceful ;  her  voice  loud,  yet  not  disagree- 
able. Lord  Nelson  is  a  litile  man,  without 
any  dignity,  who,  I  suppose,  must  resemble 
what  Suwarrow  was  in  his  youth,  as  he  is 
like  all  the  pictures  I  have  seen  of  that  gen- 
eral. Lady  Hamilton  takes  possession  of 
him,  and  he  is  a  willing  captive,  the  most 
submissive  and  devoted  I  have  seen.  Sir 
William  is  old,  infirm,  all  admiration  of  his 
wife,  and  never  spoke  to-day  but  to  applaud 
her.  Miss  Cornelia  Knight  seems  the  de- 
cided flatterer  of  the  two,  and  never  opens 
her  mouth  but  to  show  forth  their  praise  ; 
and  Mrs.  Cadogan,  Lady  Hamilton's  mother, 
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is  what  one  might  expect.  After  dinner  we 
had  several  songs  in  honor  of  Lord  Nelson, 
written  by  Miss  Knight,  and  sung  by  Lady 
Hamilton.  She  pufl's  the  incense  full  in  his 
face ;  but  he  receives  it  with  pleasure,  and 
snuffs  it  up  very  cordially.  The  songs  all 
ended  in  the  sailor's  way,  with  *  Hip,  hip, 
hip,  hurrah,'  and  a  bumper  with  the  last  drop 
on  the  nail,  a  ceremony  I  had  never  heard 
of  or  seen  before. 

*^Oct.  4. — Accompanied 'the  Nelson  party 
to  Mr.  Elliot's  box  at  the  opera.  Lady 
Hamilton  paid  me  those  kind  of  compli- 
ments which  prove  she  thinks  mere  exterior 
alone  of  any  consequence.  She  and  Lord 
Nelson  were  wrapped  up  in  each  other's  con- 
versation during  the  chief  part  of  the  even- 
ing. 

"Od.  5. — Went  by  Lady  Hamilton's  invi- 
tation to  see  Lord  Nelson  dressed  for  court. 
On  his  hat  he  wore  the  large  diamond  feath- 
er, or  ensign  of  sovereignty,  given  him  by 
the  grand  seignior  ;  on  his  breast  the  Order 
of  the  Bath,  the  Order  he  received  as  Duke 
of  Bronte,  the  diamond  star,  including  the 
sun  or  crescent  given  him  by  the  grand 
seignior,  three  gold  medals  obtained  by  three 
different  victories,  and  a  beautiful  present 
from  the  king  of  Naples.  On  one  side  is 
His  Majesty's  picture,  richly  set  and  sur- 
rounded with  laurels,  which  spring  from  two 
united  anchors  at  bottom,  and  support  the 
Neapolitan  crown  at  top  ;  on  the  other  is  the 
queen's  cipher,  which  turns  so  as  to  appear 
within  the  same  laurels,  and  is  formed  of 
diamonds  on  green  enamel.  In  short.  Lord 
Nelson  was  a  perfect  constellation  of  stars 
and  orders. 

"Oc^.  6. — Dined  with  Lord  Nelson  at  the 
H6tel  de  Pologne.  Went  in  the  evening  to 
a  concert  given  to  him  by  Count  Marcolini. 
Paris  sung — a  fine  bass  with  the  lowest  tones 
I  ever  heard  ;  and  Ciciarelli,  a  soprano,  who 
has  lost  his  voice,  but  declaims  well.  From 
thence  went  to  a  party  at  Countess  Richten- 
stein's.  Lady  Hamilton  loaded  me  with  all 
marks  of  friendship  at  first  sight,  which  I 
always  think  more  extraordinary  than  love 
of  the  same  kind. 

"Od.  7. — Breakfasted  with  Lady  Hamil- 
ton, and  saw  her  represent  in  succession  the 
best  statues  and  paintings  extant.  She  as- 
sumes their  attitude,  expression,  and  drapery 
with  great  facility,  swiftness,  and  accuracy. 
Several  Indian  shawls,  a  chair,  some  antique 
vases,  a  wreath  of  roses,  a  tambourine,  and 
a  few  children  are  her  whole  apparatus.  She 
stands  at  one  end  of  the  room  with  a  strong 
light  to  her  left  and  every  other  window 
closed.  Her  hair  (which  by  the  bye  is  never 
clean),  is  short,  dressed  like  an  antique,  and 
her  gown  a  simple  calico  chemise,  very  easy, 


with  loose  sleeves  to  the  wrist.    She  disposes 
the  shawls  so  as  to  form  Grecian,  Turkish, 
and  other  drapery,  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
turbans.     Her  arrangement  of  the  turbans 
is  absolute  sleight  of  hand,  she  does  it  so 
quickly,  so  easily,  and  so  well.    It  is  a  beau- 
tiful performance,  amusing  to  the  most  ig- 
norant, and  highly  interesting  to  the  lovers 
of  art.     The  chief  of  her  imitations  are  from 
the  antique.  Each  representation  lasts  about 
ten  minutes.    It  is  remarkable  that,  though  i 
coarse  and  ungraceful  in  common  life,  she 
becomes  highly  graceful,  and  even  beautiful, 
during  this  performance.     It  is  also  singular 
that,  in  spite  of  the  accuracy  of  her  imitation 
of  the  finest  ancient  draperies,  her  usual 
dress  is  tasteless,  vulgar,  loaded,  and  unbe- 
coming.    She  has  borrowed  several  of  my 
gowns,  and  much  admires  my  dress,  which 
cannot  flatter,  as  her  own   is  so  frightful. 
Her  waist  is  absolutely  between  her  shoul- 
ders.    After  showing  her  attitudes,  she  sung, 
and  I  accompanied.    Her  voice  is  good,  and 
very  strong,  but  she   is   frequently  out   of 
tune,  her  expression  strongly  marked  and 
various ;  but  she  has  no  shake,  no  flexibility, 
and  no  sweetness.    She  acts  her  songs,  which 
I  think  the  last  degree  of  bad  taste.     All  im- 
perfect imitations  are  disagreeable,  and  to 
represent  passion  with  the  eyes  fixed  on  a 
book  and  the  person  confined  to  a  spot,  must 
always  be  a  poor  piece  of  acting  manque. 
She  continues  her  demonstrations  of  friend- 
ship, and  said  many  fine  things  about  my  ac- 
companying her  at  sight.     Still  she  does  not 
gain  upon  me.    I  think  her  bold,  daring,  vain 
even  to  folly,  and  stamped  wi'.h  the  manners 
of  her  first  situation  much  more  strongly 
than  one  would  suppose,  after  having  repre- 
sented majesty,  and  lived  ip  good  company 
fifteen  years.     Her  ruling  p'ssions  seem  to 
me  vanity,  avarice,  and  lov?  for  the  pleas- 
ares  of  the  table.     She  sho-/''ii  a  great  avidity 
for  presents,  and  has  actua-'ly  obtained  some 
at  Dresden  by  the  common  nrtifice  of  admir- 
ing and  longing.     Mr.  El'iot  says,  '  she  will 
captivate  the  Prince  of  ^YaJes,  whose  mind 
is  as  vulgar  as  her  own,  a')d  play  a   great 
part  in  England.'    Dini.d  ^ith  the  Elliots. 
He  was  wonderfully  amuaing.     His  wit,  his 
humor,  his  discontent,  H«  »pl<;en,  his  happy 
choice  of  words,  his  rar.id  /low  of  ideas,  and 
his  disposition  to  playral  satire,  make  one  al- 
ways long  to  write  skort-hand  and  preserve 
his  conversation. 

"Od.  8. — Dined  at  Madame  de  Loss's,  wife 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  with  the  Nelson 
party.  The  electress  will  not  receive  Lady 
Hamilton,  on  account  of  her  former  disso- 
lute life.  She  wished  to  go  to  court,  on 
which  a  pretext  was  made  to  avoid  receiving 
company  last   Sunday,   and  I  understand 
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there  will  be  no  court  while  she  stays.  Lord 
Nelson,  understanding  the  elector  did  not 
wish  to  see  her,  said  to  Mr.  Elliot,  *  Sir,  if 
there  is  any  difficulty  of  that  sort.  Lady 
Hamilton  will  knock  the  elector  down,  and 
—me,  I'll  knock  him  down  too.'  She  was 
not  invited  in  the  beginning  to  Madame  de 
Loss's,  upon  which  Lord  Nelson  sent  his  ex- 
cuse, and  then  Mr.  Elliot  persuaded  Madame 
de  Loss  to  invite  her.  From  Madame  de  Loss's 
visited  Mrs.  Newman,  a  very  obliging,  en- 
tertaining woman  of  the  tiers  etat,  thence  to 
sup  at  Mrs.  Rawdon's.  Here  I  found  Lady 
W —  in  the  midst  of  a  very  animated  dis- 
course on  precedence,  which  I  soon  found 
took  its  rise  from  Mr.  Elliot's  having  led  me 
in  to  dinner  at  Madame  de  Loss's  before  her 
and  another  lady  who  had  place.  She  politely 
told  me  he  showed  his  ignorance  and  his  im- 
pertinence, and  she  was  sorry  he  knew  no 
better.  I  had  been  so  amused  by  his  con- 
versation at  dinner,  I  had  quite  forgotten  the 
indecorum. 

"Oc^.  9. — ^A  great  breakfast  at  the  Elliot's 
given  by  the  Nelson  party.  Lady  Hamilton 
repeated  her  attitudes  with  great  effect.  All 
the  company,  except  their  party  and  myself, 
went  away  before  dinner  ;  after  which  Lady 
Hamilton,  who  declared  she  was  passionately 
fond  of  champagne,  took  such  a  portion  of 
it  as  astonished  me.  Lord  Nelson  was  not 
behindhand,  called  more  vociferously  than 
usual  for  songs  in  his  own  praise,  and  after 
many  bumpers  proposed  the  queen  of  Na- 
ples, adding,  *  She  is  my  queen ;  she  is 
queen  to  the  backbone.'  Poor  Mr.  Elliot, 
who  was  anxious  the  party  should  not  expose 
themselves  more  than  they  had  done  already, 
and  wished  to  get  over  the  last  day  as  well 
as  he  had  done  the  rest,  endeavored  to  stop 
the  effusion  of  champagne,  and  effected  it 
with  some  difficulty ;  but  not  till  the  lord 
and  lady,  or,  as  he  calls  them,  Antony  and 
Moll  Cleopatra,  were  pretty  far  gone.  I  was 
so  tired,  I  returned  home  soon  after  dinner, 
but  not  till  Cleopatra  had  talked  to  me  a 
great  deal  of  her  doubts  whether  the  que6n 
would  receive  her,  adding,  *I  care  little 
about  it.  I  had  much  sooner  she  would  set- 
tle half  Sir  William's  pension  on  me.'  After 
I  went,  Mr.  Elliot  told  me  she  acted  Nina 
intolerably  ill,  and  danced  the  Tarantola. 
During  her  acting  Lord  Nelson  expressed 
his  admiration  by  the  Irish  sound  of  as- 
tonished applause,  which  no  written  charac- 
ter can  imitate,  and  by  crying  every  now  and 
then,  *  Mrs  Siddons  be  — .'  Lady  Hamilton 
expressed  great  anxiety  to  go  to  court,  and 


Mr.  Elliot  assured  her  it  would  not  amus 
her,  and  that  the  elector  never  gave  dinners 
or  suppers.  '  What  ! '  cried  she,  *  no  gut- 
tling ?  '  Sir  William  also  this  evening  per- 
formed feats  of  activity,  hopping  round  the 
room  on  his  backbone,  his  arms,  legs,  stars 
and  ribbon  all  flying  about  in  the  air." 

The  Elliots,  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
journal,  were  Lord  Minto  and  Hugh  Elliot, 
the  same  who  as  youths  were  placed  by  their 
father  under  the  charge  of  David  Hume,  when 
the  historian  was  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
the  French  Court.  The  first  was  at  the  time 
Ambassador  at  Vienna, — had  been  Viceroy 
of  Corsica,  and  became  afterwards  Governor- 
General  of  India,  in  which  capacity  he  con- 
quered the  whole  of  the  French  and  Dutch 
possessions  in  the  Indies,  preserved  the  peace 
of  the  country  intrusted  to  him,  greatly  re- 
duced its  debt,  and  left  to  his  successor  a 
full  treasury.  His  younger  brother,  Hugh, 
was  at  the  time  of  the  journey  our  Minister 
at  the  Court  of  Dresden,  became  afterwards 
Governor-General  of  the  LeeAvard  Islands, 
and  finally  Governor  of  Madras.  He  was  a 
man  of  wit  and  talents,  with  a  spice  of  in- 
dolence and  eccentricity,  and  the  person 
who,  when  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Naples,  is 
praised  by  Madame  de  Siael,  in  her  "  Co- 
rinne,"  as  having  by  his  skill  and  intrepidity 
saved,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  the  lives  of 
some  drowning  fishermen,  when  no  Neapoli- 
tan would  make  the  attempt.  Once  when 
Hyder  Ali  had  caught  in  an  ambuscade  and 
destroyed  or  taken  a  detachment  of  five 
thousand  men,  under  Colonel  Bailly,  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  to  whom  the  fact  had  been 
reported,  asked  Mr.  Elliot,  in  an  arrogant 
tone,  who  was  the  Hyder  Ali  that  had  been 
so  well  beating  the  English  ?  "  Sire,"  he 
answered,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
"  C'est  un  vieux  Roi  qui  a  beaucoup  pille 
ses  voisins,  mais  qui  commence  a  radoter  et 
!  que  personne  ne  redoute  plus."  The  cool 
retort  of  the  young  Minister  to  an  insult  of- 
fered to  his  country,  made  a  sensation  in  a 
court  where  few  would  have  ventured  on 
such  a  reply  to  the  great  king, 

We  have  only  to  repeat  our  regret  at  the 
shortness  of  this  exquisitely  graphic  journal, 
and  to  express  our  hope  that  the  lost  manu- 
script may  be  recovered. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
IN  LOCO  PARENTIS. 

1  AM  not  aware  that  Mr.  Carter's  early 
life  showed  any  leaning  towards  the  Machi- 
avellianism which  has  furnished  me  with  this 
story.  Educated  at  one  of  those  "  sacred 
nurseries  of  growing  youth,"  where  to  detain 
a  voter  for  ten  minutes  in  conversation  till 
the  close  of  the  poll  disfranchises  him  as 
eflfectually  as  if  he  had  been  a  rotten 
borough  is  considered  a  stroke  of  the  high- 
est art,  he  naturally  followed  the  stream ; 
but  how  account  for  his  subsequent  conver- 
sion ?  I  never  heard  him  speak  of  Ignatius 
Loyola  or  Father  Liguori ;  indeed,  I  believe 
him  profoundly  ignorant  of  their  existence, 
or  at  least  of  their  doctrines  ;  nor  do  I  give 
him  credit  for  a  deep  study  of  Machiavelli's 
writings.  Perhaps  if  I  have  the  honor  of 
addressing  any  gentleman  who  is  a  casuist, 
he  will  let  me  have  his  opinion  on  the  case. 

It  shall  be  stated  plainly  and  briefly  for 
his  guidance.  Mr.  Carter  was  a  squire,  or 
rather  a  country  gentleman.  His  money 
was  invested  in  other  ways  than  in  land ; 
and  he  had  taken  a  small  house  for  a  sum- 
mer when  twenty-three,  which  he  had  kept 
ever  since,  marrying,  having  a  son,  losing  his 
wife,  sending  his  son  to  school,  having  him 
home  for  the  holidays,  etc.,  and  ever  doubt- 
ing where  to  move  when  the  proprietor  of 
the  house  gives  him  warning.  This  the  pro- 
prietor is  not  likely  to  do,  seeing  that  he  gets 
a  good  rent,  paid  punctually,  and  that  the 
village  is  so  out  of  the  way  that  he  may  wait 
a  century  for  another  tenant.  Mr.  Carter's 
son  lives  with  him. 

Village  life  is  well  enough  for  those  who 
have  outlived  action,  but  it  is  the  worst  thing 
to  condemn  a  young  gentleman  to  if  you 
have  any  hopes  of  his  future.  You  may  con- 
sider country  life  the  best  for  all,  on  the 
grounds  adopted  by  a  leading  article-writer 
as  an  apology  for  writing  on  fields  when  re- 
quested to  write  on  gas-works,  that  "  God 
made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town." 
If,  however,  you  examine  this  aphorism, 
which  of  course  you  don't,  before  uttering  it, 
you  will  find  that,  like  the  other  thousand 
and  one  evasions  of  reasoning,  it  is  of  some 
merit  as  a  popular  saying,  but  totally  desti- 
tute of  philosophical  accuracy.  If  man  made 
towns,  so  did  man  make  villages,  and,  still 
more,  country  houses.     Towns  are  a  confes- 


sion of  men  that  they  cannot  live  alone,  but 
villages  are  an  attempt  at  uniting  the  her- 
mitage to  the  social  circle,  and  so  give  you 
the  disadvantages  of  both.  It  is  a  sort  of 
excuse,  not  that  one  was  needed,  for  the  love 
into  which  Mr.  Carter's  son  fell  as  soon  as 
he  came  to  reside  with  his  father.  Why  ex- 
cuse it  ?  His  father  did  just  the  same  when 
he  first  came  to  the  same  village.  He  might 
have  done  worse,  as  many  young  men  of  his 
age  would  have  done.  Whether  or  not  he 
might  have  done  better,  is  a  point  not  to  be 
considered  by  a  practical  historian  like  the 
present  one. 

Although  Tom  Carter's  love  was  not  vio- 
lentj  it  led  nevertheless  to  many  desperate 
musings,  occasional  attempts  at  poetic  com- 
position, moonlight  walkp,  and  daylight  pac- 
ings. One  of  these  latter,  chosen,  as  the 
best  means  of  secret  and  quiet  thought,  un- 
der his  father's  window,  was  being  noticed 
by  that  astute  gentleman.  His  son  s  love, 
having  been  the  talk  of  half  the  village  for 
three  weeks,  had  just  come  to  his  ears,  and 
thence  to  his  eyes.  So  strange  he  had  never 
noticed  it  before  !  At  all  events.  Dr.  Bibber 
had  never  noticed  it,  though  his  (Bibber's) 
daughter's  return  of  his  (Carter's)  son's  love 
was  equally  patent.  It  was  now  evident  that 
mutual  modesty,  shyness  rather,  prevented 
both  youth  and  maiden  from  confessing  their 
own  or  detecting  the  other's  love.  It  seemed 
true  love ;  why  should  he  not  lend  a  hand 
to  falsify  the  poet's  hasty  expression,  and 
make  it  run  smooth,  by  taking  all  obstacles 
out  of  the  way  ?  He  had  known  so  many 
instances  of  the  converse  of  that  proposition 
taking  place, — true  love  running  with  re- 
markable smoothness.  So  as  his  son  paced 
past  the  window  for  the  thirteenth  time  (re- 
member the  number!)  he  flung  the  sash 
up  and  called  him. 

"  Are  you  particularly  engaged,  Tom  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Tom.,  after  some  delibera- 
tion. He  never  answered  hastily,  this  good 
young  man,  and  he  was  afraid  the  numerous 
avocations  of  his  life  in  an  English  village 
might  sufier  if  he  accepted  another  too 
rashly. 

*'  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  you,"  resumed  the 
father,  leaning  out  of  the  window,  and  look- 
ing almost  confused.  "  You  may  have  no- 
ticed I  seem  preoccupied  of  late,  disturbed, 
anxious  ?  " 
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"  I  did  not  notice  it,"  replied  Tom,  think- 
ing he  would  keep  a  sharper  eye  on  his 
father  in  future. 

"  The  fact  is,  my  dear  boy — you  mil  not 
accuse  me  of  sacrificing  your  interests,  or 
think  me  selfish  ?  "  The  actor,  not  to  be 
ashamed  by  his  son's  cordial  grasp  of  the 
hand  !  "  What  do  you  think,  Tom,  of  the 
family  near  us?  Dr.  Bibber, — if  he  only 
drank  wine,  you  might  call  him  Wine  Bib- 
ber— ha !  ha  ! — do  you  like  him  ?  " 

Tom  had  pressed  Dr.  Bibber  mentally  to 
his  heart  sixteen  times  a  day  ;  but  he  merely 
replied  in  vague  terms  something  about  a 
warm  friend,  etc., — ^true  enough,  if  noise  was 
warmth. 

"A  very  friendly  man  indeed;  I  agree 
with  you  there.  But  what  do  you  think  of 
his  daughter  ?  " 

Tom  was  quite  as  practised  a  dissembler 
as  his  father;  what  is  more,  he  had  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  question  ever  since  he 
fell  in  love,  and  had  learned  an  answer  to  it 
by  heart.  **  I  think  her  a  very  lady-like  and 
accomplished  person." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  so  favorable  an  opin- 
ion," rejoined  the  father,  who  had  expected 
Lesitation  and  blushes.     "  Pretty,  too  ?  " 

"  Ye-e-s,  for  some  tastes." 

"  You  have  not  lost  your  heart  to  her, 
then,  it  seems  ?  " 

K  Tom  had  but  spoken  the  truth — ^why 
didn't  he?  If  ever  I  write  my  proposed 
Essay  on  Truth,  I  will  examine  his  motives 
for  doing  what  he  never  would  have  done 
had  the  matter  regarded  aught  else  but  his 
personal  feelings.  He  said  flatly  and  plainly, 
"  No,"  which  was  as  good  as  ten  yeses. 

The  father's  brow  cleared  at  once,  and  the 
son's  clouded  over  at  the  sight.  "  You  re- 
assure me,  my  dear  son,"  he  said.  *'  Had 
there  been  the  slightest  inclination  on  your 
part,  as  might  well  have  been,  and  as  I  could 
not  but  suspect,  I  could  never  have  spoken. 
As  it  is — will  you  go  to  Miss  Bibber  and  ask 
her  to  marry  me  ?  "  and  then  his  feelings 
not  allowing  him  to  wait  the  answer,  he  shut 
down  the  window  desperately,  and  hid  him- 
self from  the  eyes  of  men. 

He  was  recalled  in  a  moment  by  the  shout 
of  his  son.  "  My  dear  father,  I  will  go 
willingly  for  you.  But  would  it  not  be 
better  to  go  yourself?  If  you  feel  so  deeply, 
would  not  she  be  more  moved  by  your  feel-  j 
ings  than  by  a  mere  message  from  you  ?  "  i 


"  My  dear  son,  if  I  was  your  age  I  would 
go  myself  But  you  must  remember  the 
difi'erence  between  my  age  and  hers,  which 
would  make  a  personal  ofier  almost  ridicu- 
lous.    You  will  oblige  me,  wopt  you  ?  " 

The  son  thought  it  hard  ;  but  how  could 
he  excuse  himself?  He  had  professed  utter 
indifierence  to  the  lady  five  minutes  before  ; 
how  could  he  go  at  once  into  the  opposite 
extreme  ?  So  he  walked  there,  with  a  new 
idea  of  the  relentless  destiny  personified  by 
the  Greek  poets,  in  whom  he  had  not  yet 
believed.  But  by  the  time  he  had  got  to 
Dr.  Bibber's  neat  cottage,  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  sacrifice  himself,  a  second  Iphi- 
genia,  difiering  only  in  sex.  Caroline  Bibber 
was  too  pretty  to  live  unmarried;  if  she 
could  not  be  his  wife,  it  would  be  a  consola- 
tion to  have  her  for  his  mother  ;  better  than 
that  she  should  marry  an  utter  stranger  and 
depart  from  Toddenham  to  gladden  other 
circles.  Full  of  this  feeling,  he  marched 
boldly  in,  and  confronted  Dr.  Bibber  read- 
ing Aristotle  in  the  original  to  his  daughter. 

The  period  has  at  length  arrived  to  give  a 
sketch  of  the  young  lady.  She  had  the 
great  good  fortune  of  being  a  brunette,  and 
though  inclining  to  such  embonpoint  as  was 
naturally  induced  by  country  life,  retained 
the  gracefulness  of  figure  and  firmness  of 
outline  natural  to  darkness.  The  exquisite 
olive  tint  of  her  face  had  been  entailed  upon 
her,  through  fair-faced  immediate  ancestors, 
from  the  first  known  of  the  stock.  Such  for 
her  appearance,  necessarily  more  fascinating 
to  admirers  of  the  dark  style  than  to  the 
learned  authorities  on  female  beauty  who 
decree  fairness  to  be  the  chief  excellence, 
forgetting  the  phlegm  and  flesh  which  so 
often  attend  it.  Her  education  was  that  of 
a  young  lady,  as  \yere  her  accomplishments. 
I  am  afraid  she  could  not  discourse  on  taste, 
Shakspeare,  and  the  musical  glasses  ;  but 
she  had  an  accurate  taste,  had  read  two 
plays  in  Bowdler,  and  played  the  piano.  In 
a  word,  she  was  one  of  the  daughters  of 
England. 

This  is  not  a  love  story,  it  is  Kahale  oJine 
Liebe.  You  will  excuse  my  quoting  a  tongue 
as  familiar  to  the  English  generally  as  their 
mother  tongue ;  so  much  so  that  Mr.  Buckle 
quotes  pages  of  Kant  in  the  original,  to  the 
despair  of  Germans,  who  don't  understand 
it.  Even  professed  love-stories,  one  only 
excepted,  are  filled  less  with  love  than  with 
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the  consequences  of  it.  But  in  a  professed 
love-story  you  are  required  to  give  at  least 
one  love-scene,  which  I  don't  mean  to  do. 
The  young  ladies  who  like  to  know  how  love 
is  made  are  referred  to  another  place.  Why 
should  they  object  ?  I  am  endeavoring  to 
throw  the  gentle  spell  of  female  influence 
over  the  tale,  as  a  publisher  advised  me  to 
do  if  I  wrote  a  novel ;  and  I  have  given  them 
in  a  description  of  the  young  lady,  without 
its  being  wanted.  So  permit  me  to  return 
to  the  father. 

He  was  sitting  in  the  library,  and  occa- 
sionally pacing  up  and  down  it,  to  concoct 
the  rest  of  his  plot.     Like  a   chess-player, 
he  had  calculated  all  the  probabilities,  pro- 
vided for  every  consequence,  except  his  ad- 
versary's move.     Most  likely  the  young  lady 
would  refuse  him  ;  she  did  not  deserve  his 
son  if  she  did  not.     The  son,  too,  would  be 
lukewarm  at  first  in   pleading  a  cause  he 
could  not  have  at  heart,  and  would  only  be 
awakened  to  warmth  by  the  refusal.     He 
would  then,  in  hope  for  himself,  urge  his 
father's  claim,  and  be  finally  interrupted  by 
her  saying  playfully,  "  Why  don't  you  speak 
for  yourself,  John  ?  "  as  is  laid  down  for  a 
similar  case  in  Tlie  Courtship  of  Miles  Stan- 
dish,  whence  the  father  had  borrowed  his 
scheme.     The  only  objection  to  this  was  his 
son's  being  named  Tom,  not  John  ;  but  a 
young  lady  of  parts  could  easily  surmount 
such  an  obstacle.     This  was  far  the  most 
likely  course  ;  for  the  others,  it  was  hardly 
worth  while  to  think  of  them.    K  she  ac- 
cepted him,  he  could  explain  to  his  son.     If 
she  rejected  him  without  accepting  the  son 
at  the  same  time,  he  could  get  his  son  to 
propose  for  himself.     And  the  young  lady 
had  only  three  courses, — to  accept  him,  to 
reject  him,  or  to  take  his  son  instead.     Ah, 
Mr.  Carter,  you  never  heard  a  certain  states- 
man speak,  and  you  little  know  the  strange 
power  of  three  courses.     He  was  still  indulg- 
ing in  these  pleasing  reflections  when  awak- 
ened from  his  reverie  by  a  loud,  hasty  voice 
outside.     "  Oh,  you  needn't  announce  me  to 
Mr.  Carter,  John,  we  are  old  friends, — or 
not  exactly  old  friends,  but  we're  going  to 
be  soon.     There,  you  needn't  open  the  door ; 
I  know  all  about  it,  or  I  shall  know  how  all 
the  doors  open  before  long." 

Mr.  Carter  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  has- 
tened towards  the  door,  which  was  flung 


open  in  his  face  by  Dr.  Bibber  with  such 
force  as  to  necessitate  a  spring  backwards 
of  six  feet  on  the  part  of  the  host,  to  make 
the  hinges  crack,  and  to  shoot  the  guest 
into  the  room  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  Louis 
Napoleon's  last  warlike  inventions. 

"  How  do  you  do.  Carter  ?  how  do  you  do  ? 
Well,  I  hope ;  these  east  winds  (are  they 
east  or  southwest,  by  the  way,  Iv'e  not  seen 
the  barometer  lately  ?)  not  knocked  you  up, 
as  they  used  my  poor  old  friend  Admiral 
Jifi'cock.  He  always  said  they  were  fatal  to 
his  constitution  ;  and  so  they  proved,  for 
they  blew  him  on  a  leeshore  ofi"  the  south 
coast,  and  he  was  wrecked,  with  all  hands. 
This  is  your  library^  eh  ?  Nice  room,  very, 
— don't  know  it  yet,  but  I  hope  to  some 
time.  Reading  any  thing  new  lately  ?  Do 
you  get  books  from  Mudie's,  or  from  Nix- 
newe's  here  ?  I  was  just  giving  my  daugh- 
ter a  treat  out  of  one  of  the  novels  of  the 
season — which  was  it  ?  " 

"  Kingsley's,"  suggested  Mr.  Carter. 
"  No,  I  never  read  his,  any  of  them, — 
neither  Esmond  nor  Never  too  Late  to  Mend. 
I  shall  think  of  it  presently,  I  dare  say.  By 
the  bye,  that  reminds  me  ;  your  son  came 
just  as  I  was  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence ;  a 
very  fine  youth  that  of  yours, — Je  vous  en 
fais  mes  compliments — agreez  Vassurance  de 
ma  haute  consideration,  as  we  used  to  say  in 
France  ;  long  since  I've  been  there  though, 
— great  changes,  they  say — Rue  de  Rivoli, 
rifled  cannon, — he's  a  great  man,  that  em- 
peror,— and  they're  not  fit  for  liberty — mere 
gabblers ;  can't  say  a  connected  sentence,  or 
think  out  a  subject.  Well,  but  your  son 
came  to  me  to  speak  to  my  daughter.  I've 
left  him  with  her  now." 

"  To  speak  to  your  daughter !  really,  it 
was  considerate  of  you  to  leave  them  to- 
gether, doctor." 

"  Well,  I  hope  I  am  considerate.  Carter — 
you'll  excuse  familiarity;  but  as  it  is  so — 
greatly  flattered  by  your  proposal,  I'm  sure  ; 
it  was  for  that  I  came  on  at  once,  and  left 
him  there.  You're  a  widower ;  but  that's 
no  difference, — of  course  if  you  had  killed 
your  wife,  one  wouldn't  have  liked  it ;  but  I 
never  heard  you  did.  And  she  can  look  af- 
ter your  son  for  you ;  boys  like  that  ought 
to  have  some  maternal  bringii\g-up  as  well 
as  paternal,  it  humanizes  men  more.  I  at- 
tribute all  my  advantages  that  way  to  my 
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mother  living  till  I  was  forty,  and  keeping 
me  virtually  at  home  all  the  time  I  was  at 
school,  as  they  say  Hannibal's — " 

"  Excuse  my  interrupting  you,  doctor. 
Did  my  son  speak  to  your  daughter  before 
you  left  them  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  of  course.  He  conveyed  your 
offer  of  marriage." 
"  While  you  were  there  P  " 
"Yes.  He  said  *  I  wish  to  speak  to  Miss 
Bibber  on  business.'  I  said,  '  Speak  to  her, 
if  you  like,  my  dear  Tom,' — no,  I  didn't  say 
that  though  ;  I  called  him  Mr.  Thomas  Car- 
ter, not  esquire,  you  know,  till  you  die,  or 
settle  an  estate  on  him,  which  is  the  same 
thing. — *  You  don't  want  to  speak  to  her 
alone,  do  you  ?  because  in  any  thing  else  but 
business  I  shouldn't  mind  it.'  Then  he  in- 
terrupted me  short,  rather  rudely,  I  must 
say,  and  said,  *I  don't  know  that  you 
shouldn't  hear  what  I  have  to  say,  Dr.  Bib- 
ber. I  come  on  my  father's  part  to  ask  your 
daughter's  hand  in  marriage.'  *  For  your- 
self?' asked  I;  and  would  you  believe  it? 
both  of  them  blushed — as  if  they  had  any 
thought  of  it !  *  No,  for  him,'  said  he.  And 
so  I  came  here." 

**  May  I  ask  you  the  result  ?  " 
**  Did  she  accept  you,  you  mean." 
"  Yes, — what  your  daughter  said." 
"  Why,  she  didn't  say  a  word.      I  at  once 
said  I  felt  greatly  honored  and  flattered,  and 
that  I  should  leave  him  with  her  while  I 
took  you  her  acceptance." 

*'  But  you  say  she  said  nothing." 
"  No ;  why  should  she  ?  I  told  her,  of 
course,  she  must  accept  you,  and  I  should  do 
so  in  her  name.  *  But,'  I  said,  *  as  women 
like  to  say  no  several  times  before  saying 
yes,  I  shall  leave  this  boy  with  you  for  half 
an  hour,  during  which  you  may  shilly-shally 
to  your  heart's  content,  and  then  accept  him. 
It  is  now  half  past  ten ;  you  will  say  yes 
precisely  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  I  shall  be 
back  five  minutes  after  with  Carter,' — no,  I 
said  Mr.  Carter, — but  that  was  only  to  her, 
and  your  son  was  standing  by  too." 

"  Then  I  may  take  it  for  granted  my  pro- 
posal is  accepted  ?  " 

"  Certainly  you  may,  most  certainly  j  and 
now  let  us  proceed  to  business.  When 
should  the  wedding  come  off,  is  the  impor- 
tant question.  I  don't  think  it  matters  to 
her  in  the  least, — it  is  merely  between 
ourselves, — ^but  possibly  you  may  have  a 
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choice  in  the  matter.  I  tell  you  fairly,  I 
have  none  whatever,  only  I  think  the  sooner 
the  better ;  I  never  like  these  long  delays. 
When  do  you  say,  then  ?  " 

"  Would  it  not  be  better  to  wait  before 
fixing  any  thing  till  I  have  her  consent 
also  ?  " 

"  What's  the  good  of  that  ?  what's  the 
good  of  that?  She  will  accept  at  eleven; 
it  will  merely  delay  us  an  hour  in  settling. 
Come,  come,  let  us  set  to  at  once ;  what  do 
you  say  ?  " 

"Have  your  strawberries  suffered  at  all 
by  the  rain  ?  " 

"No,  I  thank  you,  very  flourishing,  fresh 
as  roses.  When  I  saw  it  was  going  to  rain, 
you  see,  I  sent  out  Bill  the  gardener  at  once 
to  push  them  under  their  leaves  if  they 
were  at  at  all  outside,  and  I  owe  their  safety 
to  that,  I  believe.  You  shall  taste  some  at 
the  wedding  breakfast.  Shall  we  have  it 
next  week  ?  " 

"  I  think  that  would  be  rather  hurrying 
it.     What  do  you  think  of  the  ministry  ?  " 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  will  not  inflict 
upon  you  a  patchwork  of  opinions  taken 
second-hand  from  the  local  paper,  which 
took  its  opinions  from  the  paper  of  the  cap- 
ital of  the  county,  which  took  its  opinions 
from  a  London  weekly  paper,  which  took  its 
opinions  from  a  daily  paper,  which  took  its 
opinions  from— the  devil  said  its  opponents, 
the  ministry  said  its  supporters.  Any  how, 
these  opinions  had  been  filtered  through  so 
many  filtering  machines  by  the  time  they 
reached  Dr.  Bibber,  that  the  ministry  would 
have  disowned  them,  and  the  other  high 
personage  would  not  have  recognized  them. 
After  this  discharge,  he  returned  to  the 
marriage. 

"But  come.  Carter,  let  us  have  an  ar- 
rangement ;  when  shall  it  be  ?  " 

Mr.  Carter  felt  driven  up  into  a  corner. 

"  Perhaps,  Dr.  Bibber,  my  sending  to-day 
was  somewhat  premature,  for  I  had  not  con- 
templated so  speedy  a  marriage,  and,  in  fact, 
I  was  desirous  of  sounding,  to  some  extent, 
the  young  lady's  inclinations.  I  have,  per- 
haps, been  too  hasty  in  sending, — my  son 
has,  perhaps,  been  too  hasty  in  speaking, — 
you  have,  perhaps,  been  too  hasty  in  accept- 
ing. I  should  like,  if  possible,  to  let  the 
matter  develop  itself  somewhat  more  natur- 
ally ;  and,  till  then,  shall  we  let  it  rest  here  ? 
Perhaps  your   daughter's  feelings  may  be 
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outraged  ;  perhaps  she  has  some  other  lover ; 
perhaps  she  doesn't  care  for  me." 

If  there  was  one  thing  Dr.  Bibber  hated  it 
was  "three  courses,"  and  the  reader  may- 
have  perceived  Mr.  Carter's  fondness  for 
them.  There  is  a  class  of  people  who,  not 
content  with  dividing  the  chances  into  yes  or 
no,  add  a  third  chance,  neither  yes  nor  no ; 
and  these  greatly  confuse  those  clear-headed 
people  who  can  see  no  farther  than  yes  or  no, 
though  they  may  say  both  together. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  "  when  I 
was  made  D.  C.  L. — " 

How  was  Dr.  Bibber  made  D.  C.  L.  ? 
One  of  the  universities  wanted  to  make  a 
batch  durinj;  a  stagnant  time.  There  were 
no  heroes  at  hand  to  be  snapped  up,  so  they 
took  the  most  brilliant  man  of  letters  of  the 
ajje,  and  set  him  in  a  frame  of  a  retired  rear- 
admiral,  a  sixth-class  diplomatist,  and  three 
nobodies,  one  of  whom  was  Dr.  (then  Mr.) 
Bibber.  And  so  Bibber  gained  the  rank  of 
Doctor,  and  was  alternately  taken  to  be  a 
retired  London  physician  whose  sands  of  life 
had  nearly  run  out,  a  bishop  on  a  pension,  or 
a  deaf  Mus.  Doc.     To  resume  : 

"  When  I  was  made  D.  C.  L.,  I  was  taught 
that  an  evasive  answer  means  more  than  it 
conveys.  Is  there  any  thing  behind  this 
desire  of  delay  ?  Is  there  desire  of  rupture  ? 
If  so,  your  repentance  has  been  very  speedy. 
But  had  it  been  speedier  still,  I  could  not 
have  listened  to  it.  It  is  my  duty  to  my 
daughter  to  hold  you  to  your  promise." 

"  You  consider  promises  sacred,  then.  Dr. 
Bibber?" 

"  Mr.  Carter,  I  do." 

"  Then  pray  listen  for  one  moment.  I  had 
scarcely  sent  my  son  off  to  you  when  my 
eye  fell  on  this  picture.  That  was  my  wife. 
And  I  then  remembered  that  on  her  death- 
bed "  (no  invention  here,  reader)  "  she  had 
exacted  a  promise  from  me  that  I  would 
never  take  another  in  her  place." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Carter,  death-bed  promises  are 
doubly  sacred,  and  there  is  no  doubt  you  should 
keep  that." 

"  I  knew  you  would  say  so,  my  dear  Dr. 
Bibber,  and  I  thank  you  for  your — " 

"  But  as  I  don't  see  how  you  can  keep  that 
promise  to  her  and  this  to  my  daughter  at  the 
same  time, — whether  you  keep  your  promise 
to  your  wife  or  not,  you  must  keep  your  prom- 
ise to  my  daughter.      If  you  break  it  to  your 
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wife,  that  is  between  you  and  her;  but  if 
you  do  to  my  daughter,  there  are  legal  reme- 
dies to  which  I  shall  apply." 

"  There  is  one  thing,  Dr.  Bibber,  about  the 
sacredness  of  a  promise — " 

"  To  the  dead,  Mr.  Carter,  a  promise  is 
sacred,  I  grant ;  but  to  the  living,  it  is  not 
only  sacred,  but  binding." 

"I  mean  I  only  made  an  offer  to  your 
daughter,  not  a  promise." 

"  A  quibble,  sir,  a  detestable  quibble.  The 
law  will  decide  whether  it  is  a  promise  or  an 
offer,  whether  an  offer  is  not  the  same  as  a 
promise.  I  shall  go  at  once  and  arrange  an 
action.     Good  morning,  sir." 

But  as  he  walked  to  the  door  it  was  sud- 
denly thrown  open,  and  in  came  the  ambassa- 
dor with  a  hasty  "  She  has  declined." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Dr.  Bibber,  turning 
round  with  importance,  "  I  shall  bring  her  to 
her  senses.  Mr.  Carter,  I  hold  you  to  your 
promise,  and  If  when  she  comes  here  with  me 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  accept  your  offer 
you  reiterate  your  refusal,  I  shall  instruct  my 
attorney  to  bring  an  action." 

He  sallied  out  pompously,  preceded  by  his 
stomach,  as  a  French  writer  has  it,  this  time 
without  any  instructions  to  the  servant.  The 
son  turned  to  his  father  for  an  explanation,  and 
the  father  turned  to  his  son  for  an  account. 

"  On  what  ground  did  she  decline  ?  Did 
she  give  any  reason  ?  " 

"  She  did  not  want  her  father  to  settle  it 
for  her,  and  she  had  never  thought  of  you ; 
not  that  she  objected  at  all.  But  what  was 
Dr.  Bibber  saying  ?  Had  you  declined  her 
also  ?  " 

"  My  dear  boy,  you  can,  if  you  choose,  do  me 
a  great  service.  After  you  were  gone  I  recol- 
lected that  I  had  made  a  promise  to  my  wife, 
your  mother,  not  to  marry  again.  Such  a 
promise  of  course  I  cannot  break.  While  I 
was  thinking  what  I  could  do.  Dr.  Bibber 
burst  in,  and,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  post- 
pone any  settlement,  or  to  turn  his  attention  to 
other  things,  he  wanted  to  have  the  marriage 
next  week.  He  saw  by  my  hesitation  there 
was  something  wrong,  and  I  had  to  tell  him  of 
the  promise  I  had  made  ;  whereupon  he  threat- 
ened me  with  an  action  unless  I  broke  a  promise 
I  must  consider  as  most  sacred,  and  married 
his  daughter.  Ho  will  be  back  with  her 
presently,  and  something  must  then  be  done. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  tax  your  Inclinations  in 
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any  way,  especially  as  you  have  no  love  for 
the  girl ;  but  I  ask  you,  as  a  great  service  to 
your  father,  will  you  marry  her  instead  of  me  ?  " 

"  Certainly ;  with  the  greatest  pleasure," 
burst  out  the  son.  "  But  will  she  consent,  or 
will  Dr.  Bibber?" 

"  Dr.  and  Miss  Bibber ! "  announced  the 
footoaan. 

The  doctor  had  an  air  of  victory  on  his 
face,  and  a  still  greater  air  of  importance. 
The  young  lady  looked  submissive,  but  under 
that  was  a  concealed  smile  of  determination, 
which,  could  the  doctor  have  read  it,  would 
have  given  him  a  new  idea  or  two. 

"  Mr.  Carter,"  he  began,  "  my  daughter  has 
consented  to  me,  and  I  have  brought  her  here 
that  she  may  give  you  an  affirmative  answer. 
You  will  be  pleased  to  ask  her,  or  you  know 
the  alternative." 

"  Dr.  Bibber,  allow  me  a  word.  If  the 
young  lady  will  step  into  the  drawing-room 
for  a  few  minutes — " 

"  Any  thing  you  have  to  say,  sir,  must  be 
in  her  presence.  When  your  son  came  to 
speak  to  her  on  business,  he  did  so  in  my 
presence.  If  you  wish  to  speak  to  me,  there- 
fore, it  is  only  fair  she  should  be  present." 

"  As  you  will,  Dr.  Bibber.  I  have,  I  hope, 
discovered  a  way  of  reconciling  the  matter 
satisfactory  to  myself, — I  hope  it  will  be  to 
you.  Your  daughter  is  far  younger  than  I 
am,  and  a  union  between  us  might  be — ^pray 
do  not  interrupt  me — attended  with  un- 
pleasant consequences.  If  I  provide  her  a 
husband  ;  my  son  has,  in  the  most  generous 
manner,  undertaken  to  marry  her,  if  that 
suits  her  and  you." 

The  determination  vanished  at  once  from 
the  young  lady's  face.  The  doctor  thought, 
and  did  not  hit  on  any  objection. 

"  If  my  daughter  has  no  objection,"  he 
said,  "  I  will  give  my  consent  j  but  under 
certain  conditions.  What  do  you  say, 
Carry  .P» 


She  said  nothing,  at  which  Dr.  Bibber  was 
dismayed,  and  Mr.  Carter  reassured. 

"  Go  and  ask  her,"  he  said  to  his  son,  who 
was  close  to  her  in  a  moment. 

"  Miss  Bibber,  may  I  hope  you  will  con- 
sent to  settle  the  quarrel  ?  " 

He  got  an  answer  ;  I  did  not  hear  what, 
it  was  said  so  low  ;  but  she  disengaged  her 
arm  from  her  father's,  and  walked  aside  with 
Tom,  while  Dr.  Bibber  went  to  Mr.  Carter 
and  shook  his  hand  warmly.  Then,  in  two 
different  parts  of  the  room,  these  two  dia- 
logues took  place, — 

"  Did  you  intend  to  accept  my  father  ?  " 

"  I  could  not  refuse  mine,  because  he 
never  let  me  speak  ;  but  if  your' father  had 
asked  me,  I  intended  to  say  "  No, "  and 
that  would  have  been  too  public  for  my 
father  to  have  gone  any  further." 

"  How  kind  of  you  to  settle  the  quarrel 
so ! " 

"  Kind  ?  " 

"Yes;  don't  you  know?  I  have  loved 
you  all  the  time." 

"  Oh ! " 

"  But  it  must  be  distinctly  understood 
that  your  son  marries  her,  not  of  himself, 
but  in  your  place — in  loco  parentis." 

"  Certainly  ;  just  as  you  like.  About  the 
settlement — " 

"  Oh,  we  needn't  trouble  ourselves  about 
business  details  now.  Your  lawyer  and  mine 
— we  have  the  same,  though,  have  we  not  ? 
— shall  draw  up  the  contract  under  our  di- 
rection. But  I  shall  require  that  it  is  in- 
serted that  he  marries  her  simply  and  solely 
in  loco  parentis,  or  you  will  have  to  marry 
her  yourself." 

The  Bibbers  gained  a  victory  and  a  defeat. 
The  young  lady  did  not  tell  her  fiance  that 
she  had  loved  him  too,  which  was  the  vic- 
tory J  and  the  stipulated  clause  was  at  last 
left  out  of  the  contract,  which  was  the  de- 
feat. 


Archbishop  Whately  presided  over  the 
course  of  lectures  delivered  in  the  Dublin  Ro- 
tunda, last  week,  on  China  and  Japan  by  Dr. 
Macgowan.  Other  lectures  by  Dr.  Macgowan 
are  announced  in  Dublin,  Lord  Gough  and  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  act- 
ing as  chairmen. 


Messrs.  Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin,  London 
and  New  York,  are  about  to  publish  a  new 
penny  paper,  entitled  The  Quiver.  It  is  "de- 
signed for  the  Promotion  and  Defence  of  Bib- 
lical Truth,  and  for  the  Advancement  of  Religion 
in  the  Homes  of  the  People." 
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From  The  National  Intelligencer,  5  Aug.     ' 
A  RETROSPECT. 

In  the  hurry  and  rush  of  the  momentous 
events  that  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  months 
have  engaged  the  public  attention,  there  is 
a  constant  danger  that  the  fons  et  origo  of 
the  calamities  which  now  afflict  the  whole 
country  may  be  left  out  of  view,  especially 
as  there  are  many  who  assiduously  labor  to 
keep  their  causes  from  sight  by  concentrat- 
ing the  thoughts  of  the  people  upon  some 
of  the  later  developments  of  the  great  drama 
now  enacting  before  our  eyes.  It  is  only, 
however,  by  carefully  marking  the  sequence 
of  events,  from  their  beginnings  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  that  we  can  rightly  discern  the  se- 
cret springs  in  which  they  have  had  their 
rise,  the  motive  power  by  which  they  have 
been  impelled,  and  the  results  to  which  they 
have  been  conducted  by  their  authors.  And, 
moreover,  it  is  only  by  remounting  to  the 
fountains  from  which  the  bitter  waters  of 
strife  have  spread  over  the*land  that  we  can 
detect  the  presence  of  the  hands  by  which 
their  sources  were  first  unsealed. 

It  may  be  within  the  recollection  of  our 
readers  that  in  the  Intelligencer  of  the  11th 
of  January  last  we  published  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  a  "Disunion  Caucus,"  held 
m  this  city  by  the  secession  senators  from 
the  states  of  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Texas. 
This  report  was  communicated  to  us  by  a 
distinguished  Southern  gentleman,  an  ex- 
member  of  Congress,  whom  we  knew  to 
have  derived  his  information  from  the  most 
undoubted  sources,  and  who,  in  publishing 
the  subjoined  communication,  authorized  us 
to  state,  as  we  did,  that  he  held  himself  re- 
sponsible, either  to  the  public  or  the  par- 
ties implicated  (to  any  one  among  the  latter 
of  whom  he  also  authorized  us  to  give  his 
name),  for  the  accuracy  of  his  statements 
and  the  justice  of  his  inculpations.  The 
communication  contained  the  following  an- 
nouncement of  the  steps  proposed  to  be 
taken  in  precipitating  and  conducting  the 
disunion  movement : — 

"  Washington,  January  9,  1859. 

"  I  charge  that  on  last  Saturday  night  a 
caucus  was  held  in  this  city  by  the  Southern 
secession  senators  from  Florida,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
and  Texas. 

"  It  was  then  and  there  resolved,  in  effect, 
to  assume  to  themselves  the  political  power 
of  the  South,  and,  to  control  all  political 
and  military  operations  for  the  present,  they 
telegraphed  to  complete  the  plan  of  seizing 
forts,  arsenals,  and  custom-houses,  and  ad- 
vised the  state  conventions  now  in  session, 


and  soon  to  assemble,  to  pass  ordinances 
for  immediate  secession  ;  but,  in  order  to 
thwart  any  operations  of  the  Government 
here,  the  conventions  of  the  seceding  states 
are  to  retain  their  representations  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House. 

"They  also  advised,  ordered,  or  directed 
the  assembling  of  a  convention  of  delegates 
from  the  seceding  states  at  Montgomery  on 
the  13th  of  February.  This  can  of  course 
only  be  done  by  the  revolutionary  conven- 
tions usurping  the  powers  of  the  people  and 
sending  delegates  over  whom  they  will  lose 
all  control  in  the  establishment  of  a  provi- 
sional government,  which  is  the  plan  of  the 
dictators. 

"  This  caucus  also  resolved  to  take  the 
most  effectual  means  to  dragoon  the  legis- 
latures of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Virginia  into  follow- 
ing the  seceded  states.  Maryland  is  also 
to  be  influenced  by  such  appeals  to  popular 
passion  as  have  led  to  the  revolutionary 
steps  which  promise  a  conflict  with  the  state 
and  Federal  Governments  in  Texas. 

"  They  have  possessed  themselves  of  all 
the  avenues  of  information  in  the  South — 
the  telegraph,  the  press,  and  the  general 
control  of  the  postmasters.  They  also  con- 
fidently rely  upon  defections  in  the  army 
and  navy." 

In  giving  a  place  to  these  allegations  we  said 
at  the  time  that  "  nothing  but  assurances 
coming  from  such  an  intelligent,  reliable 
source  could  induce  us  to  accept  the  authen- 
ticity of  startling  statements  so  deeply  con- 
cerning not  only  the  welfare  but  the  honor 
of  the  Southern  people." 

The  subsequent  progress  of  events  since  that 
date  has  served  to  show  how  accurate  was 
the  intelligence  of  our  informant,  and  how 
deliberate  was  the  inception  of  the  plot  de- 
vised in  this  city  against  the  integrity  of  the 
Union  and  the  stability  of  the  government  j 
for  all  the  events  which  have  marked  the 
progress  of  the  disunion  conspiracy  since 
that  time  have  but  been  the  fulfilment  of  the 
programme  prescribed  by  this  senatorial  "ca- 
bal." A  brief  resumh  of  a  few  salient  points 
in  our  recent  political  history  will  set  this 
fact  in  a  clear  light.  For  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  leaders  of  the  disunion  move- 
ment did  "  assume  to  themselves  the  politi- 
cal power  of  the  South."  They  did  control 
"  all  political  and  military  operations." 
"  Forts,  arsenals,  and  custom-houses  "  were 
seized  in  obedience  to  telegraphic  orders  sent 
from  this  city.  State  Conventions  did  pass 
ordinances  of  immediate  and  separate  seces- 
sion. A  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
seceding  states  was  held  at  Montgomery  in 
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pursuance  of  the  plan  exposed  by  our  cor- 
respondent, and  these  delegates  were  arbi- 
trarily appointed  by  the  several  state  con- 
ventions whose  members  had  been  elected 
with  no  reference  whatever  to  any  such  ul- 
terior function.  The  legislatures  and  peo- 
ple of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Ar- 
kansas, Texas,  Virginia,  and  Maryland  were 
**  dragooned  "  by  *'  means  "  which,  in  the 
cases  of  four  among  these  states,  proved 
only  too  "  effectual."  The  "  avenues  of  in- 
formation," the  railroad,  the  telegraph,  and 
the  press,  were  seized  by  the  secession  "dic- 
tators." Defections  from  the  army  and  the 
navy  "  were  not  only  secretly  stimulated,  but 
openly  rewarded  by  promotions  in  the 
**  Southern  service." 

Thus  it  was  that  the  several  parts  of  the 
scheme,  as  directly  concocted  in  this  city, 
were  carried  into  execution.  And  this  civil 
revolution  has  so  far  been  consummated 
without  the  direct  reference  of  either  the 
"  provisional "  or  the  "  permanent "  Con- 


stitution of  the  **  Confederate  States  "  to 
any  ratification  of  the  people  of  a  single 
state  !  The  "  usurpation  "  of  the  power  of 
the  people,  as  seen  in  the  unwarranted  send- 
ing of  delegates  to  the  "  Southern  Con- 
gress "  at  Montgomery,  has  been  pursued 
even  to  the  erection  not  only  of  a  "  provi- 
sional "  but  also  of  a  "  permanent  govern- 
ment," which  derives  no  tittle  of  its  authority 
from  the  "  original  fountain  of  political 
power."  The  sole  supremacy  of  the  Confed- 
erate Government,  in  point  of  political  and 
constitutional  power,  rests  simply  on  the 
implied  acquiescence  of  the  people  under 
the  civil  forms  which  have  been  placed  over 
them.  How  alien  such  a  procedure  is  to 
the  genius  of  representative  and  republican 
liberty  we  need  not  pause  to  demonstrate. 
And  yet  it  is  from  the  apologists  and  covert 
adherents  of  such  a  government  that  we  are 
favored  with  daily  homilies  on  the  "  inesti- 
mable rights  of  freemen  I " 


Undoubtedly  the  most  recent  scientific  ar- 
rival is  the  comet,  which  so  suddenly  startled 
philosophers  by  its  unexpected  appearance. 
Whilst  astronomers  have  been  busy  scrutinizing 
its  movements  and  changes  in  their  own  special 
manner,  physicists  have  not  been  idle  in  their  en- 
deavors to  fathom  the  mysteries  of  these  "  celes- 
tial vagabonds,"  as  our  erratic  visitor  has  been 
not  inaptly  called.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  obtain  photographs  of  the  comet,  but, 
BO  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  they  have 
without  exception  failed.  An  exposure  of  the 
sensitive  plate  to  its  luminous  image  in  a  tele- 
scope for  one  hundred  and  twenty  times  as  long 
as  sufficed  to  depict  the  comet  of  1858,  entirely 
failed  with  the  present  one  in  giving  any  trace  of 
an  image,  thus  proving  that  there  is  an  essential 
difference  between  the  two  bodies  in  physical  con- 
stitution, inasmuch  as  whilst  the  luminous  rays 
emitted  by  them  were  of  ahnost  equal  intensities, 
the  actinic  rays  were  almost  entirely  absent  in 
the  light  from  the  present  comet. 

It  was,  however,  likely  that  more  information 
would  be  gained  by  examining  the  light  of  the 
comet  in  another  way.  Since  the  1858  comet 
appeared,  the  progress  of  science  has  placed  us 
in  possession  of  a  remarkable  method  of  chemi- 
cal analysis  by  means  of  the  spectrum.  Our 
readers  are  already  so  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  wonderful  powers  of  this  new  art,  that  little 
further  explanation  is  needed  to  enable  them  to 
see  what  valuable  information  on  the  most  ob- 


scure subject  of  stellar  chemistry  would  be  likely 
to  be  obtained  by  an  accurate  examination  of  the 
fixed  lines  in  the  spectrum  produced  by  the  light 
of  a  comet.  If  the  comet  shone  merely  by  light 
reflected  from  the  sun,  the  ordinary  solar  fixed 
lines  would  be  the  only  ones  visible.  If,  how- 
ever, as  is  most  probable,  some  of  its  splendor 
were  due  to  native  light,  the  spectrum  would  as 
readily  reveal  whether  the  necleus  or  the  tail 
were  in  the  solid  or  vaporous  state.  If  the 
former,  it  would  give  a  continuous  spectrum, 
whilst  if  it  were  a  vapor,  the  spectrum  would  l)e 
disconnected,  and  the  new  lines  in  it  would  at 
once  disclose  the  elementary  bodies  to  which  they 
were  due. 

These,  indeed,  are  only  a  few  of  the  important 
facts  which  the  method  of  spectrum  analysis 
would,  in  all  probability,  reveal  to  a  careful  ob- 
server, and  we  are  only  echoing  the  opinion  of 
all  astronomers  when  we  express  a  hope  that, 
amongst  the  numerous  able  observers  scattered 
all  over  this  country,  some  have  turned  their  at- 
tention to  this  point.  Already  one  observer  has, 
we  hear,  detected  the  presence  of  colors  in  the 
refracted  light  of  the  comet,  the  spectrum  pre- 
senting the  general  appearance  of  one  from  a 
solar  origin,  and  being  crossed  in  a  similar  man- 
ner with  dark  bands.  The  light,  although  con- 
centrated by  a  lens,  was  not  powerful  enough 
to  enable  much  to  be  observed,  but  the  line  D, 
as  well  as  E,  b,  and  G,  could  be  seen — thus  prov- 
ing that  the  greater  part  of  the  light,  at  all  events, 
had  a  solar  origin. — London  Review. 
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From  Once  a  Week. 
"PRAY,  SIR,  ARE  YOU  A   GENTLEMAN?" 

On  the  23d  of  March,  1860,  I  went  to 
London  for  a  couple  of  days  on  business. 

Turning  the  corner  of  ChUncery  Lane,  I 
unexpectedly  encountered  my  friend  Frank 
Stonhouse.  I  call  him  my  friend,  though 
there  was  a  disparity  in  our  ages, — he  being 
forty-five,  I  thirty  years  old.  He,  moreover, 
was  a  married  man  with  a  family  ;  I  an  itin- 
erant animal,  without  incumbrances,  called 
a  bachelor.  Still  we  were  very  much  at- 
tached to  each  other.  After  an  exclamation 
of  surprise  and  pleasure,  Frank  rapidly  said, 
"  I  am  very  busy  now,  but  you  must  come 
and  dine  with  me  to-day  at  seven  o'clock." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  I,  and  we  parted. 

As  my  tale  will,  I  fear,  be  a  long  one,  I 
must  not  be  prolix  at  starting,  especially  as 
this  is  but  a  kind  of  preface.  So  fancy, 
good  reader,  dinner  over — ladies  gone  to  the 
drawing-room — a  most  luxurious  dessert  on 
the  table,  and  some  Madeira. 

"  Charles,"  said  my  friend  Frank  to  me, 
"  I  have  not  opened  fresh  Port  for  you,  be- 
cause I  fancy  I  recollect  your  partiality  for 
Madeira ;  but  I  will  do  so  in  a  moment  if 
you  wish  it." 

**  Oh  no,  thank  you,"  replied  I,  "  this  is 
perfection  in  the  shape  of  wine,  and  I  assure 
you  that  owing  to  it  I  shall  soon  feel  hap- 
pier ;  indeed,  as  happy  as  a  prince,  were  it 
not  for  one  thing  which  I  cannot  shake  off." 

"  And  what  is  that,  Charles  ? "  asked 
Frank. 

"  Why,  the  fact  is,  that  about  a  month 
ago  I  was  foolish  enough  to  bind  myself  by 
a  promise  to  write  six  tales.  They  must  be 
finished  by  the  31st.  I  have  only  written 
three,  and  what  on  earth  I  am  to  say  in  the 
other  three  is  more  than  I  can  imagine : 
now  do  help  me,  there's  a  good  fellow, 
Frank,  and  then  I  shall  have  a  load  off  my 
mind." 

"  Help  you  !  Not  I.  Why,  you  can  get 
out  of  your  predicament  easily  enough.  Re- 
member truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  and 
you  who  lived  three  years  in  London,  and 
have  been  a  fair  average  rover  so  far  through 
life,  can  be  at  no  loss  for  adventures  in 
which  you  have  borne  a  considerable  share, 
and  which,  therefore,  you  can  readily  de- 
scribe. AVrite  about  your  London  experi- 
ence." 

"  Well,  I  would  do  so  if  I  was  writing  for 


a  periodical,  but  I  am  writing  for  friends 
who  have  often  heard  me  repeat  whatever 
was  amusing  in  my  London  life  that  would 
bear  narration.     Now,  do  help  me,  Frank." 

The  Madeira  was  beginning  to  soften 
Frank's  heart :  I  let  it  work. 

"  Charles,"  said  he,  after  a  time,  "  I  will 
tell  you  a  true  tale  concerning  myself.  No 
one  has  ever  yet  heard  a  word  of  it.  Prom- 
ise me  faithfully  not  only  that  you  will  never 
reveal  my  name  in  connection  with  it,  but 
that  you  will  so  disguise  it  as  to  render  de- 
tection impossible  ;  and  moreover,  that  you 
will  never  again,  in  conversation  with  me, 
allude  to  the  subject." 

I  promised,  wondering  what  was  coming. 
Two  or  three  times  Frank  stopped  in  the 
course  of  his  story.  With  difiieulty  I  in- 
duced him  to  continue.  In  fact,  if  I  had  not 
pretended  to  wish  for  another  bottle  of  Ma- 
deira (of  which  I  took  care  he  should  drink 
the  greater  part),  I  never  should  have  elic- 
ited what  I  wanted.  I  knew  full  well  that 
I  should  have  a  headache  next  morning,  but 
I  also  knew  that  one  headache  and  a  good 
story  from  another  person  were  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  three  headaches  I  should  prob- 
ably get  in  composing  a  story  myself.  I  was 
astonished  at  the  following  tale  :  of  course 
parts  of  it  came  out  in  the  shape  of  question 
and  answer,  parts  easily,  parts,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  broken  sentences.  To  avoid  all 
that,  I  shall  make  my  friend  Frank  Ston- 
house appear  to  write  the  tale  connectedly 
throughout.  He  as  chief  actor  speaks  in  the 
first  person.  I  vanish,  good  reader,  entirely 
from  the  scene,  and  beg  you  to  listen  to 
Frank. 

"  Pray,  sir,  are  you  a  gentleman  ?  "  What 
a  strange  question  to  be  asked.  It  never 
but  once  before  in  my  life  was  put  to  me, 
and  then  at  school  by  a  bigger  boy  than  my- 
self, whom  I  immediately  knocked  down- — 
but  coming  from  a  young  lady's  lips  what 
could  it  mean  ?  What  was  I  to  answer  ?  Be 
it  known,  then,  that  in  the  year  18—,  I,  a 
young  man  just  called  to  the  bar,  had,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  an  angry  por- 
ter, jumped  into  a  first-class  carriage  of  an 
express  train  starting  from  Reigate  to  Lon- 
don, when  it  was  actually  in  motion.  Seated 
alone  in  the  carriage  was  a  young  lady,  about 
nineteen  years  old ;  very  pretty,  light  hair, 
blue  eyes,  etc.  She  was  evidently  in  dis- 
tress, and  I  fancied  wished  me  elsewhere. 
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After  the  lapse  of  a  few  moments  the  ques- 
tion was  repeated  by  my  fair  interrogator — 
"  Pray,  sir,  are  you  a  gentleman  ?  "  I  was 
about  to  answer  in  a  bantering  tone  and 
manner,  when  it  struck  me  that  her  voice 
had  almost  faltered  as  she  spoke,  and  that 
whatever  her  motive  was  she  was  at  any  rate 
in  earnest. 

"  Madam,"  I  replied,  "  your  question  is  a 
strange  one,  but  I  believe  I  may  say  I  am  a 
gentleman ;  still,  if  you  will  tell  me  what 
you  mean  by  a  gentleman,  I  will  answer  you 
with  greater  certainty  than  at  present  I  am 
able  to  do." 

"  Sir,  my  idea  of  a  gentleman  is  that  of 
one  who  not  only  will  not  take  advantage  of 
a  lady  in  distress,  but  will  assist  her  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power." 

"  Then,  madam,  I  can  assure  you  I  am  a 
gentleman." 

"  Then,  sir,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
put  your  head  out  of  the  opposite  window, 
and  not  look  back  till  I  call  you." 

I  rose  to  obey,  wondering  what  it  could 
mean,  and  almost  glancing  at  her  to  see  if 
she  were  a  robber  in  disguise.  All  that  she 
had  with  her  in  the  carriage  was  a  large 
bundle. 

"  Stop,  sir,"  said  she,  "it  is  perhaps  but 
right  that  I  should  tell  you  this  much.  I 
am  running  away  from  my  home  near  Rei- 
gate.  It  is  a  matter  of  worse  than  life  and 
death  with  me.  The  train  does  not  stop  be- 
tween Reigate  and  London,  but  I  shall  most 
infallibly  be  pursued  by  the  electric  tele- 
graph, and  detected  at  the  terminus,  unless  I 
can  contidve  by  disguising  myself  to  deceive 
those  who  will  search  for  me.  I  give  you 
the  word  of  a  lady,  that  in  doing  what  I  am 
driven  to  do,  I  am  not  acting  in  any  way 
wrongly, — more  I  cannot  tell  you." 

She  burst  into  tears,  and  after  a  hysterical 
sob  or  two,  she  said,  pointing  to  the  win- 
dow, "  And  now,  sir,  will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  prove  yourself  a  gentleman,  and  accede 
to  my  request  ?  I  am  going  to  change  my 
dress." 

I  at  once  arose,  and  I  can  safely  aver  that 
the  longest  ten  minutes  I  ever  spent  in  my 
life  were  occupied  in  gazing  with  head  and 
shoulders  out  of  the  railway  carriage  on  the 
surrounding  scenery.  So  little,  however, 
did  my  eyes  or  my  brain  take  in  what  was 
before  me,  that  I  could  not  on  my  oath  have 
stated  whether  we  passed  through  a  wilder- 


ness, green  fields,  towns,  or  the  sea.  At 
length  I  was  told  to  look  round.  I  did. 
Where  could  the  lady  have  gone  ?  Before 
me  sat  a  tearfully  laughing,  very  juvenile 
middy — costuftie  quite  correct— hair  short — 
cap  jauntily  set  on  the  head.  A  mass  of 
curls  lay  in  the  fair  boy's  lap. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  she  said.  "  You  will 
never  fully  know  what  a  kindness  you  have 
rendered  me,  and  probably  we  shall  never 
meet  again.  For  your  name  I  will  not  ask, 
but  if  you  will  give  me  any  thing  belonging 
to  you  to  remind  me  of  this  hour,  I  shall  be 
obliged." 

I  pulled  out  a  small  shilling  likeness  of 
myself  destined  for  a  young  nephew  of  mine, 
and  a  lock  of  my  hair,  which  was  wrapped 
up  with  it.  Without  opening  the  parcel,  I 
said,  "  Madam,  that  may  serve  to  remind 
you  hereafter  of  what  certainly  has  been  the 
strangest  chapter  in  my  hitherto  not  unva- 
ried life." 

She  put  the  parcel  in  her  waistcoat  pocket, 
took  a  pearl  ring  off  her  finger  and  gave  it  to 
me,  with  a  tress  of  her  hair,  sajdng,  "  Keep 
that,  then,  to  recall  to-day.  In  ten  minutes 
we  shall  part  forever." 

For  a  time  both  of  us  were  silent.  At  last 
I  said,  "  Madam,  if-  you  think  that,  alone  as 
you  are,  and  probably  unaccustomed  to  Lon- 
don, you  can  escape  the  detectives  at  the  sta- 
tion, you  are  mistaken.  I  could  tell  at  a 
glance  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  your  pro- 
fession) that  you  were  sailing  under  false 
colors." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  she,  somewhat  startled  ; 
"  well,  if  you  will  extend  your  kindness  to 
seeing  me  clear  of  the  station,  I  shall  be  still 
more  than  ever  your  debtor  for  life." 

"  Then  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  the  train 
is  slackening  speed.  Put  both  your  delicate 
hands  at  once  deep  into  the  pockets  of  your 
monkey-jacket — they  are  not  like  those  of  a 
sailor.  Lean  back  in  a  careless  way  ;  and 
wait,  let  me  dirty  your  boots  by  treading  on 
them.  Now  put  one  foot  on  the  seat  oppo- 
site to  you  ;  never  mind  the  clean  cushion  ; 
throw  the  other  leg  negligently  over  the  arm 
by  your  side.  Don't  dream  ojp  speaking  ;  I 
will  talk,  if  necessary.  Whistle,  if  you  can, 
when  we  stop.     Give  me  your  ticket." 

It  was  marked  from  Dover  to  London. 
Capital,  thought  I ;  wonder  how  she  got  it. 
Mine  was  a  season-ticket. 

"  Tickets,  sir,  please." 
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I  handed  both.  The  middy  whistled.  The 
guard  and  policeman  actually  looked  under 
the  carriage-seats.  A  long  time  the  train 
was  delayed  before  it  moved  into  the  station. 
At  length  it  did. 

*'  Now,  follow  me,"  I  said  ;  "  roll  in  your 
walk,  if  you  can,  mind  you  keep  your  hands 
in  your  pockets." 

"  Cab,  sir  ?  " 

"  Yes,  now  then,  in  with  you,  Jack." 

"  Where  to,  sir  ?  " 

"  Hyde  Park  Corner."  I  thought  I  would 
name  a  distant  place  to  give  my  friend 
breathing  time.  We  moved,  forward  a  few 
paces,  and  then  stopped. 

"Now  then,  cabby,"  said  I.  "What  is 
the  matter  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  blowed  if  there  ain't  them  per- 
lice  at  the  station  gate,  hexamining  of  every 
cab,  and  the  parties  hinside  on  'em  and  they 
be  doing  the  same  to  those  who  be  walking." 

My  companion  turned  deadly  pale.  I 
pulled  out  a  flask  of  neat  brandy.  "  Drink 
two  mouthfuls, — down  with  it,  gulp  it  down, 
— any  thing  to  give  you  color." 

At  the  same  time  I  took  out  two  cigars, 
lighted  them,  pushed  one  into  my  friend's 
mouth. 

"Smoke,"  said  I,  "as  hard  as  }t)u  can; 
your  safety  depends  on  it." 

Two  detectives  looked  in  at  the  window. 
"  Where  from,  sir  ?  " 

I  blew  a  volume  of  smoke  into  the  man's 
face,  which  caused  him  to  rub  his  eyes  and 
cough.  (The  middy  was  puffing  literally  like 
blazes.) 

"  Where  from  ?  "  replied  I.  "  Why,  from 
Dover :  what  on  earth  do  you  want  ?  " 

Another  discharge  of  smoke  settled  the 
matter. 

"  All  right,  sir,  beg  pardon." 

I  gave  him  a  parting  volley  of  smoke. 

"  Drive  on,  cabman,  with  the  gentleman." 

In  another  minute,  after  continuing  from 
sheer  habit  to  produce  a  hazy  atmosphere,  I 
looked  round.  The  middy  had  fainted.  No 
time  yet  for  thinking,  but  acting.  I  used  my 
flask  again,  then  a  vigorous  pinch.  By  and 
by  the  young  gentleman  came  round. 

"  Well,  now  you  are  safe,  at  least  from 
detection  and  pursuit,  at  any  rate,  for  the 
present ;  where  shall  I  tell  the  man  to  drive 
to?" 

"  I  don't  know  ;  I  wish  you  would  tell  me 
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where  I  can  go  for  two  or  three  days,  till  I 
am  able  to  mature  my  plans." 

*'  Indeed,  I  cannot." 

"  Can  you  not  recommend  me  to  some  safe, 
respectable  woman  who  will  not  betray  me, 
even  though  a  large  reward  be  ofiered  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  Then,  surely,  you  have  some  lady  rela- 
tions, or  lady  acquaintances  in  London,  who 
will  take  pity  on  me,  or  (I  had  told  her  I 
was  a  barrister)  you  could  conceal  me  till 
the  end  of  the  week  in  your  chambers  in  the 
Temple  ?  " 

"  With  regard  to  the  last,  you  know  not 
what  you  ask,"  I  said.  "  Even  if  I  were  to 
give  you  the  key  of  my  chambers,  and  go 
into  the  country,  not  returning  till  you  had 
left  London,  it  certainly  would  come  out 
some  day,  and  then  in  the  eyes  of  a  censori- 
ous, wicked  world,  who  judge  others  by 
themselves,  your  character  would  be  irre- 
trievably blasted  and  ruined,  and  mine  not 
much  improved,  though  that  is  of  little  con- 
sequence, as  I  am  a  man,  and  society,  thank 
goodness,  judges  us  very  leniently  ;  and  yet 
it  might  be  awkward,  as  I  am  engaged  to  be 
married.  With  regard  to  my  lady  acquaint- 
ances, I  know  many  who  would  take  pity  on 
you,  as  you  wish,  if  you  would  disclose  all 
the  facts  of  the  case,  but — " 

"  Oh  !  I  cannot,  will  not,  do  that ;  I  would 
die  sooner.     Do,  do  help  me  in  my  distress." 

"  Indeed,  I  do  not  see  what  is  to  be  done." 

I  looked  out  of  the  little  back  window  of 
the  cab,  stealthily.  "  Wait  a  bit,"  I  said, 
"  here  is  a  fresh  difficulty,  listen  to  me  speak- 
ing to  the  driver,  and  be  prepared  to  act 
accordingly."  We  both  leaned  forward. 
"  Don't  look  round,  cabman,  put  your  hand 
back,  there  are  two  pounds  for  you  as  your 
fare.  Take  no  notice  of  me  whatever,  but 
listen  and  obey  my  directions.  We  are  fol- 
lowed, as  I  have  ascertained  by  looking  back 
several  times,  by  a  Hansom.  Your  number, 
I  expect,  is  marked  plain  at  the  back  of  your 
cab?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  I  thought  as  much.  Well,  in  the  Han- 
som sits  a  gentleman  I  wish  to  avoid  (I 
knew  him  to  be  a  detective,  but  I  did  not 
choose  to  enlighten  cabby).  I  must  avoid 
him." 

"All  right,  sir.  Come  up,  old  boss." 
(Lash,  lash.) 
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"  No,  no,  that  won't  do,  his  horse  is  bet- 
ter, his  cab  runs  lighter  than  yours.  Now, 
attend.  Just  beyond  that  large  van  of  Pick- 
ford's,  which  is  standing  still  in  the  distance, 
there  is  a  turn  to  the  right  which  cabmen 
sometimes  take  when  driving  to  Hyde  Park 
Corner.  It  is  moreover  an  unfrequented 
street.  KI  mistake  not  there  is  just  room 
for  you  to  get  round  inside  the  van.  At 
any  rate,  you  must  try  it.  I  will  pay  for 
any  damage  done.  The  Hansom  being 
broader  will  be  obliged  to  sweep  round  out- 
side, and  may  be  stopped  a  little  by  the 
stream  of  carriages." 

"  There  is  no  room  for  me,  sir,  there." 

"  There  is,  you  must  try  it.  The  moment 
you  are  round  the  corner,  slacken  your  pace 
to  a  slow  walk,  and  the  instant  you  hear  the 
door  slam,  drive  on  to  Hyde  Park  Corner  at 
your  usual  pace.  Tell  my  following  friend 
what  you  like  when  you  get  there.  Now, 
there  is  another  pound  for  you.  Go  at  it 
hard — neck  or  nothing." 

Cabby  obeyed.  A  bump,  a  scrape,  an  oath, 
a  "  Now,  then,  stoopid,  where  are  you  a  driv- 
ing to  ?  "  and  we  were  in  the  smooth  water  of 
a  quiet  street.  The  pace  slackened ;  we  jump- 
ed out ;  I  slammed  the  door ;  cabby  drove  on 
We  vanished  into  a  shop,  and  had  the  inex- 
pressible pleasure  of  seeing  the  Hansom  roll 
bv,  steadily  trotting  after  its  fast  receding, 
supposed  prey.  All  this  took  place  in  less  time 
lihan  any  one  would  occupy  in  reading  the 
last  few  lines.  I  purchased  something  in  the 
shop,  made  the  middy  light  a  fresh  cigar, 
find  hailed  the  first  cabman  I  met,  telling 
him  to  drive  to  Notting  Hill.  Not  a  word 
had  the  middy  spoken  till  now,  when  I 
heard — 

"And  so  you  cannot  assist  me,  sir  ?  " 

**  Not  a  bit  more  than  I  have  done,  and 
am  now  -doing.  I  feel  I  am  a  match  for  any 
detectives,  and  can  give  them  the  slip  as  you 
have  seen  -,  but  what  to  do  at  night  in  Lon- 
don with  an  unprotected  young  lady  in  gen- 
tleman*s  attire,  passes  my  comprehension." 

• ".  Sir,"  said  she  with  animation,  "  did  you, 
do  you,  for  a  moment  doubt  that  I  was 
-speaking  the  truth,  when  I  said  that  I  was 
not  acting  wrongly  ?  " 

-''On- my  word,"  replied  I,  "  I  did  not,  do 
not  doubt  you  :  at  any  rate,  I  am  convinced 
that  you  honestly  conceive  that  circum- 
fitances  justify  your  taking  the  step  you 
baye  taken;" 


*'  And  you  would  agree  with  me,"  said 
she,  "if  you  knew  them.  Now  we  part, 
oblige  me  by  giving  me  the  names  of  three 
or  four  of  the  first  chemists  in  town,  and  of 
three  or  four  respectable  married  doctors.'* 

"  I  will,  if  you  will  assure  me  that  suicide 
is  not  what  you  are  meditating." 

"  I  give  you  my  word  that  that  is  not  the 
case.  Circumstances  may  warrant  my  doing 
what  I  am  doing ;  but  cannot,  in  my  opinion, 
justify  any  sane  creature  in  precipitating 
himself  uncalled  for  before  his  Almighty 
Father." 

I  give  her  what  she  requested,  and  ofiered 
her  money. 

"  No,  thank  you,  I  have  plenty  of  that ; 
and  now,  good-by,  sir.  God  bless  you  for 
your  kindness  to  a  persecuted,  helpless,  suf- 
fering, but  not  wicked  girl." 

She  hysterically  pressed  my  hand  for  a 
moment,  then  recovering  herself,  said: 
"  Stop  the  cab,  please,  sir — get  out — tell  the 
man  to  drive  on.  May  God  bless  you  for 
your  kindness." 

I  raised  her  not  unwilling  hand  to  my 
lips,  and  did  as  she  directed.  In  another 
moment  I  stood  alone  in  Oxford  Street. 
Well,  thought  I,  is  it  a  dream  ?  Am  I  a 
fool  ?  No,  it  is  no  dream  :  you  are  no  fool. 
You  have  to  the  best  of  your  intention  acted 
kindly.  It  is  a  mystery:  you  will  never 
read  it.  I  will,  though,  said  I  to  my  mind, 
and  forthwith  commenced  walking  to  my 
chambers  in  the  Temple. 

"  Three  Hundred  Pounds^  Reward.  — 
Whereas,  on  the  I7th  of  this  month,  a  young 
lady,  aged  19,  left  her  home,  near  Reigate, 
and  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  London, — 
this  is  to  give  notice  that  the  above-men- 
tioned sum  will  be  paid  to  any  one  who  will 
give  such  information  as  shall  lead  to  her 
discovery.  She  is  good-looking,  has  light 
hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a  Grecian  nose.  Height, 
about  5  ft.  4  in.     Address  A.  B.,  etc." 

Such  was  the  advertisement  which  two 
days  after  the  last-mentioned  occurrence, 
met  my  eye  in  the  second  column  of  The 
Times.  Poor  girl !  thought  I.  In  the  course 
of  the  same  week,  I  was  again  obliged  to 
travel  by  the  railroad  which  started  from 
London  Bridge.  I  missed  my  train,  and 
having  two  hours  to  wait,  I  resolved  to  pay 
a  visit  to  an  old  female  servant  of  our  fam- 
ily who  had  married  a  detective  policeman, 
and  lived  near  the  London  Bridge  terminus. 
I  found  her  at  hom€.    Not  long  after  her 
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husband  came  in.  The  subject  uppermost 
in  my  mind  was  quickly  brought  forward. 

"  Curious  circumstance  that,  sir,  which 
occurred  on  the  line,  the  other  day,  when  a 
young  lady  managed  to  escape  from  us  all. 
Of  course,  too,  you  have  seen  the  advertise- 
ment in  The  Times.  Wish  I  could  discover 
the  runaway :  why,  £300  would  be  a  small 
fortune  to  Sarah  and  myself." 

"  Have  you  any  clew  ^  "  I  asked, 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir  !  we  all  but  had  them.  You 
see,  sir,  not  only  was  the  train  examined, 
but  all  the  foot-passengers  and  carriages  as 
they  left  the  station.  The  telegraphic  mes- 
sage had  been  most  positive,  and  £300  re- 
ward, which  it  offered,  put  us  all  on  the 
lookout.  Unfortunately,  I  examined  the 
foot-passengers ;  had  I  taken  the  cabs,  the 
young  lady,  though  so  well  disguised,  would 
not  have  escaped." 

"  Thank  goodness !  "  muttered  I,  inwardly, 
"  you  did  not  examine  the  cabs.  "Well,  but 
how  did  she  manage  to  get  away  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Why,  sir,  you  will  hardly  believe  it — 
but  dressed  as  a  midshipman,  in  a  cab,  with 
a  gentleman — him,  I  suppose,  as  was  a-run- 
ning  away  with  her." 

"  But  how  can  you  tell  it  was  she  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  shall  hear,  sir.  As  soon  as  all 
the  passengers  had  left  the  station,  we  de- 
tectives put  our  heads  together.  The  cab 
containing  the  middy  was  mentioned.  By  a 
kind  of  instinct,  I  felt  that  must  have  been  her. 
But,  as  it  wont  do  to  act  on  instinct  only,  I 
at  once,  having  ordered  a  fast  Hansom  to  be 
in  readiness,  telegraphed  down  to  Dover — 
from  which  place  the  middy's  ticket  had  been 
taken — to  know  if  a  naval  officer  had  taken  a 
ticket  and  paid  half-fare  by  such  a  train. 
The  answer  was  '  No.'  Now  a  middy  is  not 
often  very  wise,  but  he  is  seldom  so  foolish  as 
to  pay  full  price  for  his  ticket  when  he  knows 
that,  as  he  is  travelling  in  uniform,  he  can  go 
at  a  cheaper  rate.  1  then  telegraphed  to  all 
the  stations  between  this  and  Reigate  to  know 
if  any  thing  unusual  had  been  picked  up 
anywhere  on  the  line.  The  answer  came 
'  Yes.'  In  one  place  a  bundle  containing 
ladies'  wearing  apparel ;  in  another  some 
light-colored  hair  wrapped  up  in  paper. 
Without  losing  a  moment  I  sent  off  in  the 
Hansom  one  of  my  subordinates,  with  orders 
to  drive  fast  towards  Hyde  Park  Corner  till 
he  came  up  with  a  four-wheel  cab,  No.  906, 
drawn  by  a  gray  horse — to  keep  it  in  sight 


till  its  fare  was  deposited.  If  the  people  in 
the  cab  stopped  at  a  private  house,  to  watch 
the  door,  and  not  allow  them  to  leave  till  I 
came  up ;  if  they  were  dropped  in  the  road, 
to  arrest  them  both  at  once,  and  bring  them 
back  here.  A  bold  measure,  ar;  but  re- 
member, £300  reward,  and  perfect  immunity 
guaranteed  for  any  illegal  arrest  made  under 
mistake.  Well,  will  you  believe  it,  that 
though  my  man  overtook  the  cab  in  Fleet 
Street,  and  followed  it  to  Hyde  Park  Corner, 
yet  when  both  vehicles  stopped  it  was  found 
the  birds  had  flown  !  How  they  got  away  is 
more  than  I  can  imagine  ;  but  they  had  es- 
caped, and  that,  too,  without  any  connivance 
of  cabby,  for  my  man  brought  him  back  here, 
and,  on  strict  examination,  I  found  not  only 
that  he  did  not  know  how  his  passengers  had 
escaped,  but  had  actually  been  bilked  by 
them  of  his  fare.  He  swore  roundly  he 
would  summons  them  on  hb  own  account,  if 
he  could  catch  them." 

I  laughed  inwardly. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  any  success  yet  ?  " 

"  No,  sir  ;  but  we  shall  be  sure  to  have  the 
lady  soon,  if  she  is  above  ground." 

"  And  why  not  the  gentleman  also  ?  " 

*'  The  fact  is,  sir,  that  not  only  have  we  a 
most  accurate  description  of  the  lady,  but  the 
policeman  who  looked  in  her  side  of  the  cab 
could  tell  me  how  she  looked  as  a  middy,  and 
said — which  first  raised  my  suspicions — that 
she  smoked  like  one  who  had  never  tried  to 
do  so  before;  the  policeman,  however,  the 
other  side  of  the  cab  cannot  give  much  ac- 
count of  the  gentleman  because  he  smoked  so 
desperately  in  his  face.  All  he  can  say  is, 
that  he  was  gentlemanly-looking,  dark-haired, 
and  about  thirty — at  any  rate,  he  spoke  as  if 
quite  as  old  as  that.  The  policeman  is  not 
clever,  and  yet  he  thinks  he  might  know  the 
gentleman  again,  if  he  saw  him." 

I  at  once  resolved  to  postpone  my  journey 
from  London  Bridge,  and  then  said  — 

"  Can  you  tell  me  why  the  young  lady  ran 
away,  or  who  she  is  ?  " 

"  I  believe  I  could  answer  both  your 
questions,  sir,  but  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  do 
so — I  must  keep  secrets." 

"  Very  well.  It  was  only  curiosity  made 
me  ask.  Now,  I  must  be  going.  Good 
morning,  Sarah.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Sharp. 
Mind,  if  you  catch  these  people,  or  hear  any 
thing  of  them  which  you  are  at  liberty  to 
communicate,  pray  tell  me,  for  you  have 
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quite  interested  me  in  the  matter,  and  you 
detectives  are  so  very  clever,  I  quite  delight 
in  hearing  your  stories." 

"  Yes,  sir,  we  are  a  little  clever,  we  flatter 
ourselves.  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  in- 
formation in  a  week,  I  think.  Good  morn- 
ing, sir." 

♦*  To  Cabmen. — £500  reward  will  be  given 
to  the  cabman  who,  on  the  I7th  of  this 
month,  took  up  a  gentleman  and  a  midship- 
man in  or  near  Fleet  Street,  if  he  will  come 
forward  and  state  to  what  house  he  drove 
them,  provided  such  information  leads  to 
the  discovery  of  the  midshipman. 

''  Apply  to  A.  B.,  etc." 

Such  was  the  next  advertisement  on  the 
subject  that  I  saw  in  The  Times.  Well, 
thought  I,  she  must  be  detected  now. 

Walking  down  Holborn,  a  month  later,  I 
hailed  a  Hansom  that  was  passing,  and  or- 
dered the  driver  to  proceed  to  a  house  some 
little  distance  from  London.  No  sooner 
had  we  got  clear  of  the  crowded  streets,  and 
into  a  road  where  a  man  did  not  require  two 
pair  of  hands  and  four  eyes  to  keep  clear  of 
other  vehicles,  than  Jarvey,  opening  the 
trap-door  in  the  roof,  over  my  head,  touched 
his  hat,  with  a  "  Good  morning,  sir." 

"Shut  that  door  at  once,"  I  said;  "are 
you  drunk,  man,  and  anxious  that  I  should 
give  you  into  charge  ?  " 

"  No,  sir  ;  but  I  hope  you  are  very  well." 

What  could  the  man  mean  ?  There  was  a 
curious  look  in  his  eyes  that  plainly  said  he 
could  fathom  me,  while,  touching  him,  I  was 
utterly  at  sea. 

"I  drove  a  four-wheel,"  he  continued, 
"  a  short  time  ago,  sir.  I  hope  you  and  the 
young  gentleman — the  middy,  I  mean,  sir — 
are  quite  well.  Nice  little  hoy  that  as  ever 
I  seed.  You  may  remember  I  picked  you 
up,  sir,  in  the  Strand  about  a  mouth  ago, 
and  after  a  bit  you  got  out  and  left  me  to 
drive  the  middy  on." 

I  like  your  memory,  thought  I,  and  then 
said — 

"  Well,  I  fancy  I  do  recollect  your  face." 

"  Thought  you  would,  sir,  when  I  recalled 
the  suckamstances  to  your  mind." 

"  Now,  then,  stop,  my  man.  I  am  getting 
near  the  house  to  which  I  want  to  go.  Let 
me  get  out.  I  will  walk  the  rest  of  the  way 
— I  don't  see  the  fun  of  talking  to  you 
through  a  hole." 

When  I  stood  on  the  footpath  I  steadily 


gazed  at  cabby,  he  ditto  at  me,  with  com- 
pound interest  and  a  leer. 

"Well,  now,"  I  said,  "what  do  you  want  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothink,  sir— you're  a  gentleman." 

"  Do  you  read  the  papers,  cabby?  " 

"  In  course  I  does,  sir,  'specially  the 
second  column  of  The  Times'^ 

"  Well,  where  did  you  drive  the  middy 
after  I  left  you  ?  " 

"  Eccleston  Square,  and  then  the  young  lady 
— beg  pardon,  sir,  the  young  gentleman — 
gave  me  two  sovereigns,  and  told  me  to  drive 
away,  and  not  look  back." 

"  You  pretended  to  drive  away  ?  " 

"I  did,  sir." 

"  You  looked  back  ?  " 

"  I  did,  sir." 

"You  know  where  the  midshipman  went  ?  " 

"  I  do,  sir." 

"  You  are  not  rich  ?  " 

"I  am  not,  sir." 

"  Now  just  tell  me  why  you  have  not  in- 
formed the  police." 

"  Oh !  for  several  reasons,  sir.  First 
place,  though  I  am  a  poor  cabby,  I  have  my 
feelinxs,  and  wouldn't  go  for  to  betray  a 
young  gentleman  who  gave  me  two  sover- 
eigns." 

"  Nonsense,"  interrupted  I. 

"  Next  place,  sir,  you  see,  I  never  likes 
to  press  hard  upon  ladies." 

"  Cabby,  do  you  take  me  for  a  fool  ?  " 

"  Third  place,  you  see,  sir,  I  have  been  in 
trouble  more  than  once,  and  I  don't  like  them 
perlice,  and  don't  care  to  show  my  face  be- 
fore them  for  any  reason." 

"  Well,  I  can  understand  that"  I  said. 
"  Now,  there's  a  sovereign  for  you  —  you 
don't  mind  telling  me,  I  suppose,  where  the 
middy  went  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  not  a  bit ;  but  you  didn't  hear 
my  fourth  and  chiefest  reason  for  not  going 
to  the  perlice.  Fact  is,  I  don't  know  where 
the  dickens  the  middy  did  go  to.  I  did  not 
look  back  soon  enough.  I  twigged  her  go- 
ing towards  No.  1,  Eccleston  Square,  and 
when  I  looked  back  she  warn't  in  sight,  so 
then  I  drives  back  to  No.  1.  A  flunky 
comes  to  the  door,  so  says  I,  *  John,  your 
young  master  has  left  summat  in  my  cab.' 
'  Go  to  the  dogs  ! '  said  he.  *  Oh,  yes  ! ' 
said  I,  *  by  all  means  ;  but,  now,  here  is  half- 
a-crown,  John  Thomas,  you  tell  me  who  your 
young  master  is.'  He  pocketed  my  half- 
crown,  and  then  told  me  that  the  middy  had 
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nothing  to  do  with  the  house,  that  he  had 
only  asked  if  Sir  Jasper  Blares  lived  there, 
and  on  being  told  *  no,'  had  bolted  round  the 
corner.  So  then  I  axed  the  flunky  to  give 
me  back  my  half-crown,  or,  at  any  rate,  to 
come  and  have  it  out  in  drink.  The  mean 
fellow  told  me  if  I  was  not  off  directly,  he 
would  give  me  in  charge  at  once.  So,  as  I 
seed  a  Bobby  a-coming  up  the  square,  I 
drove  off.  Now,  sir,  I  know  as  little  about 
the  middy  as  you  do.  If  I  knew  more,  do 
you  think  I  wouldn't  go  to  the  perlice,  and 
get  five  hundred  pounds  instead  of  this  here 
sovereign — much  obliged  to  you  for  it,  all 
the  same.     Good  morning,  sir." 

He  drove  off. 

"  Done  by  a  cabman !  '*  was  my  exclama- 
tion. Well,  I  had  done  the  detectives  j  that 
was  one  consolation. 

Six  months  elapsed,  and  again  I  found  my- 
self in  the  detective's  house.  Meanwhile  the 
reward  for  the  lady  fugitive  had  been  in- 
creased to  the  extraordinary  sum  of  £1000, 
while  that  for  the  gentleman  had  been  with- 
drawn. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Sharp,  any  news  yet  of  the 
runaway  ? " 

"  Not  a  bit,  sir  ;  not  a  bit.  It  is  extraor- 
dinary. I  did  not  think  we  detectives  could 
be  so  deceived ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  sir, 
that  though  the  reward  in  the  public  papers 
has  been  increased  to  £1000,  yet  that  to  us 
actually  £3000  is  offered,  only  it  is  not  con- 
sidered prudent  to  advertise  so  large  a  re- 
ward. You  would  be  surprised  if  you  knew 
what  means  have  been  taken  to  secure  the 
young  lady,  and  without  success.  A  detec- 
tive at  every  station  out  of  London — one  at 
each  principal  port  in  England ;  all  the  lodg- 
ing-houses, boarding-houses,  and  public 
places  of  assembly  in  town  have  been  nar- 
rowly watched ;  a  detective  has  been  sent 
to  every  county  in  England  to  pry  about — 
go  to  inns,  farm-houses,  schools,  and  every 
place  he  can  legally  or  illegally  put  his  nose 
into :  false,  entrapping  advertisements  in- 
serted in  the  papers,  and  actually  all  to  no 
purpose.  However,  we  will  have  her  yet. 
The  reward  will  not  be  paid  unless  she  is 
discovered  within  a  year  from  this  date." 

"  You  will  not  find  her,  I  expect,"  said  I. 

"  We  shall  see,  sir,"  replied  he. 

After  a  little  more  conversation  I  took  my 
departure.  Without  being  in  any  way  able 
to  account  for  it,  or  to  reason  on  the  siibject, 


Ifelt  I  should  first  stumble  on  the  lady  in 
question.  Not  many  days  later,  one  idle 
Saturday  afternoon,  I  went  with  a  friend  to 
a'private  lunatic  asylum  some  little  way  out 
of  London ;  he  to  see  a  relation  confined 
there,  whom  he  considered  it  his  duty  to 
have  a  look  at  now  and  then  ;  I,  out  of  mere 
curiosity  to  Inspect  such  a  place.  Arrived 
at  the  asylum,  he  went  off  at  once  with  the 
mistress  of  the  establishment;  I,  under 
the  charge  of  a  female  warder,  was  taken 
round  such  parts  as  are  shown  to  a  visitor. 
In  one  room  was  a  girl  with  long  dishevelled 
dark  hair,  and  blue  eyes,  swinging  on  a  rope 
hanging  from  the  ceiling.  She  was  dressed 
in  Turkish  fashion.  Strange!  thought  I; 
dark  hair,  blue  eyes.  "  What  is  the  matter 
with  her  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Oh,  she  is  mad,  but  harmless  enough: 
her  friends  are  very  rich.  She  has  a  fancy 
for  dressing  so,  and  the  mistress  allows  her. 
At  times  she  is  not  so  bad,  and  then  she 
lives  quite  alone  with  the  mistress.  She  is 
always  worse  when  she  sees  strangers,  and 
talks  mere  nonsense  when  they  are  present. 
Listen  to  her.  She  is  singing  such  rubbish 
now." 

And  so  she  was,  but  yet  there  was  a 
method  in  her  jumble  of  songs,  such,  I  al- 
most fancied,  as  a  person  might  be  driven 
to  use  who  wished  to  feign  madness.  I  eyed 
her  intently.  She  was  looking  at  me  with 
apparent  carelessness.  "Can  it  be  shc'^" 
thought  I.  "  Oh,  no,  it  cannot.  She  would 
surely  recognize  me."  At  that  moment  I 
bethought  me  of  the  pearl  ring.  Generally 
I  wore  it  with  the  pearls  turned  inside  to  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  I  lifted  up  my  finger, 
and  deliberately  turned  round  to  her  full 
view  the  conspicuous  part  of  the  ring.  With 
a  shriek  of  any  thing  but  madness  she  ran 
away. 

*'  Oh,  she  is  gone,"  said  my  companion, 
"  to  the  mistress's  private  room.  She  can 
always  go  there  when  she  likes." 

I  was  satisfied,  and  said  nothing,  but 
waited  for  my  friend  and  the  head  of  the 
establishment,  the  latter  of  whom  I  intended 
to  see  alone.  In  a  minute  or  two  a  tele- 
graphic message,  stating  that  I  must  return 
to  my  chambers  in  town,  to  a  consultation, 
by  the  first  train,  was  put  into  my  hands.  I 
consoled  myself  with  the  idea  that  I  would 
come  down  again  on  Monday.  I  inquired 
the  name  of  the  mad  girl,  made  my  bow, 
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and  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour  was  deep 
in  law  in  chambers. 

Monday  morning  found  me  at  Mrs. , 

near  Hanwell. 

"  Is  Mrs. at  home  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

I  sent  up  my  card,  and  when  admitted,  I 
forthwith  proceeded  to  make  inquiries  about 
my  friend. 

"  Oh,  she  was  taken  away  yesterday  by 
her  friends.  She  has  been  improving  lately, 
and  was  removed  about  two  o'clock  yester- 
day." 

"  Do  you  know  where  she  came  from,  or 
where  she  has  gone  ?  "  said  I. 

*'  Not  at  all,  sir." 

I  saw  the  woman  was  telling  an  untruth, 
but  how  could  I  expose  her  ? 

"  Do  your  patients  generally  come  and  go 
in  that  extraordinary  manner  ?  " 

"  Oh,  constantly,  when  introduced  and 
taken  away  by  a  doctor." 

"  Then  her  friend  is  a  medical  man  ?  " 

*'  No,  sir,  I  did  not  say  that ;  her  friends 
brought  a  medical  man  with  them." 

Untruth  No.  2,  thought  I. 

"  And  what  is  his  name,  pray  P  " 

"  That  I  must  not  tell." 

Truth  the  first  and  last,  I  thought. 

"  I  can  give  you  this  clew,  sir, — they  went 
down  the  line,  for  I  know  they  took  tickets 
to  Exeter." 

*'  Thank  you,"  said  I,  inwardly  concluding 
that  that  was  untruth  No.  3,  and  that  there- 
fore (as  turned  out  to  be  the  case)  the  par- 
ties had  gone  uj)  the  line — probably  to  Lon- 
don. I  then  became  more  open,  threatened, 
coaxed,  tried  to  bribe,  and  at  last  was  told 
that  if  I  did  not  leave  the  house  at  once,  I 
should  be  turned  out  by  the  men-servants. 
Out  I  accordingly  chose  to  go  of  my  own 
free  (?)  will.  In  vain  I  twisted  and  turned 
every  thing  over  in  my  mind.  The  mistress 
of  the  establishment  was  not  to  blame — I 
could  not  bring  her  into  court,  for  I  dared 
not  prove  any  interest  in  the  young  lady. 
Besides,  I  might  have  been  mistaken,  and 
in  that  case  how  foolish  I  should  have  looked. 
I  was  obliged,  again,  to  fall  back  on  Time, 
the  great  solver  of  mysteries.  At  length 
Time  came  to  my  relief. 

About  eighteen  months  after  the  last  men- 
tioned circumstance  I  was  junior  counsel  in 
some  trial  in  London.     It  was  my  turn  to 
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examine  the  next  witness — a  somewhat  un- 
important one,  by  the  bye. 

"Miss  Evelina' Shirlock." 

"  Miss  Evelina  Shirlock,"  was  repeated 
by  the  man  in  office.  Forthwith  the  usual 
oath  was  administered  in  the  accustomed 
rapid,  careless  manner — '  The  evidence  you 
shall  give,'  etc.,  etc.  I  had  not  as  yet  looked 
up,  for  I  was  running  my  eye  over  my  brief ; 
but  when  I  did,  I  was  so  startled  as  nearly  to 
jump  out — not  of  my  skin,  but — of  my  wig. 

Good  gracious !  More  beautiful  than 
ever,  and  self-possessed,  there  stood  before 
me  in  the  witness-box  my  long-lost  middy 
friend. 

Now,  if  a  barrister  ever  loses  his  presence 
of  mind,  he  is  not  fit  for  his  profession.  I 
very  nearly,  but  not  quite — never,  however, 
so  nearly  as  then — ^lost  my  presence  of  mind. 
However,  my  wits  did  not  quite  abandon 
me.  At  a  glance  I  saw  that  the  witness  did 
not  recognize  in  a  gray  curly  wig,  and  with 
a  sedate  face,  her  former  ally  with  dark  locks 
and  a  merry  countenance.  At  once  I  thrust 
deep  into  my  pocket  my  pearl-ringed  hand, 
tried  slightly  to  change  my  voice,  and  be- 
gan :— 

"  Your  name  is  Evelina  Shirlock?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  You  live  at  Sun  Villa,  Regent's  Park  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  You  are  described,  I  see,  as  the  niece  of 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Clanmer,  living  at  the 
same  place  ?  "  , 

"  I  am." 

"  Have  you  lived  there  long  ?  "  She  got 
confused.     No  answer. 

"  Have  you  lived  there  long  ?  "  I  repeated. 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  at  ?  "  whispered 
my  senior  counsel  on  the  same  side.  "  You 
will  so  bother  the  girl  with  your  questions, 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case,  that 
she  wont  be  able  to  give  the  evidence  we 
really  want. 

"  No,  I  will  not,"  I  replied ;  but  I  saw  the 
lady  change  color  rapidly  more  than  once, 
sigh,  give  tokens  of  fainting.  I  put  my 
handkerchief  to  my  face.  **  My  nose  is 
bleeding,"  I  whispered  to  my  senior.  "  You 
examine  this  witness,  I  will  take  the  next." 

At  once  I  left  the  court.  The  witness  did 
not,  I  believe,  acquit  herself  in  first-rate 
style,  for  which  I  got  the  blame.  My  irrel- 
evant questions  I  attributed  to  a  throbbing 
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head,  in  corroboration  of  which  my  supposed 
bloody  nose  did  me  good  service.  The  evi- 
dence, I  knew,  could  not  materially  affect 
the  case,  and  I  had  elicited  what  I  wanted. 
No  sooner  was  the  court  up  than,  having 
changed  my  clothes  and  flung  my  papers  at 
the  astonished  clerk's  head,  off  I  drove  to 
Sun  Villa,  Regent's  Park. 

"  Is  Miss  Shirlock  at  home  ?  " 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Take  my  card  up,  and  say  that  I  am  the 
gentleman  who  examined  her  to-day  in 
court,  and  that  I  wish  to  see  her. 

Quickly,  radiant  with  beauty,  she  entered, 
leaning  on  her  aunt's  arm.  She  shook  hands 
with  me. 

"  Oh,  aunt !  "  she  said,  "  this  is  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  we  are  so  much  indebted, 
and  to  whom  my  warmest  thanks  especially 
are  owing.  But,  Mr.  Stonhouse,  you  were 
too  hard  upon  me  in  court.  When  I  fancied 
I  began  to  recognize  you,  I  thought  I  should 
have  fainted." 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Shirlock,  you  must  make 
every  allowance  for  my  excitement  on  so 
unexpectedly  meeting  you,  after  having  in 
vain  sought  you  for  many  a  long  month." 

Lady  Clamner  kindly  asked  me  to  dine. 
Sir  John  had  already  started  for  some  Lord 
Mayor's  feast  in  the  city.  Of  course  I  ac- 
cepted. Dinner  over,  and  a  decent  time 
having  been  spent  at  the  dessert,  the  old 
lady  rose,  saying — 

"  I  shall  leave  you  two  together,  for  I  dare 
say  you  have  a  great  deal  to  talk  about." 

Wfe  did  talk.  Each  of  us  told  our  own 
story.  With  hers  you  shall  forthwith  be 
made  acquainted  in  her  own  words.  Seated 
by  me,  she  began : — 

"  I  am  the  only  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shirlock,  of  Rokeby  Castle,  near  Reigate. 
My  father  originally  was  very  far  from 
wealthy.  All  the  property  and  money  came 
from  my  mother's  side.  Unfortunately,  I 
lost  my  mamma  when  young.  By  the  mar- 
riage settlements,  which  had  been  conceived 
in  a  most  grasping  manner  by  my  maternal 
grandfather,  who  disliked  my  father,  and 
which  were  shamefully  worded,  it  was  or- 
dered that  if  my  mother  died  first,  the  child 
or  children  should,  on  coming  of  age,  inherit 
all  the  property  (about  £10,000  a  yeai)  and 
the  house,  and  that  my  father  should  only 
be  allowed  £500  per  annum  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.    I  mention  this  as  a  slight  excuse 


for  my  poor  father's  most  shameful  conduct. 
When  I  was  about  seventeen  years  old  he 
began  to  get  very  anxious.  He  could  not 
realize  the  idea  of  coming  down  from  being 
master  of  Rokeby  Castle  and  a  large  fortune 
to  a  paltry  pittance.  He  knew  that  even  if 
I  did  not  assert  my  legal  rights,  a  husband, 
sooner  or  later,  probably  would  do  so  for  me. 
Had  he  dared,  he  would  have  killed  me.  He 
often  said  as  much.  When  I  was  about  eigh- 
teen, he  told  me  he  had  found  a  husband  for 
me  whom  I  must  prepare  to  marry.  Now, 
at  that  age  I  really  was  averse  to  the  idea  of 
matrimony,  and  when  I  was  introduced  to 
my  would-be  lord  and  master,  my  dislike 
knew  no  bounds.  After  a  little  time  I  dis- 
covered that  my  father  had  entered  into  an 

agreement  that  if  Mr. married  me,  my 

husband  and  myself  were  to  have  £1000  a 
year>  and  my  father  the  rest  till  his  death. 

Mr. actually  bound  himself  in  writing 

to  give  up  to  my  father  £9000  a  year  and 
Rokeby  Castle  if  my  father  would  make  me 
marry  him.  Now,  the  money  and  the  castle 
I  never  cared  about ;  my  father  might  have 
had  those  with  all  my  heart,  as  he  ought  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  ;  but  to  be  bought  and  sold, 
to  be  compelled  to  marry  an  odious  man  (for 
odious  he  was  in  every  way),  to  be  compelled 
to  marry  an  odious  man,  to  be  made  a — " 

Miss  Shirlock  burst  into  tears.  After  a 
time  she  continued  : — 

"  I  need  hardly  say  that  on  discovering 
the  underplot  I  resisted  more  stoutly  than 
ever  every  entreaty,  every  threat,  every 
bribe,  made  use  of  to  induce  me  to  marry 

Mr. .     Things  went  on  this  way  till  I 

was  nearly  nineteen.  It  was  bad  enough 
for  me,  I  confess,  but  not  enough  so  in  my 
opinion  to  justify  a  daughter  in  running  away 
from  her  parent's  roof.  About  a  month  be- 
fore I  met  you,  my  father  sent  for  me.  Af- 
ter a  long  interview,  in  which  I  steadfastly 
maintained  my  ground,  my  father  dismissed 
me,  saying,  with  an  oath,  *  You  shall  see 
what  it  is  to  disobey  me — you  shall  undergo 
worse  than  death.'  From  that  moment  I 
was  closely  watched,  not  allowed  to  see  any 
one,  confined  to  my  room  and  a  stroll  with 
an  attendant  for  an  hour  a  day  in  our  back 
garden.  In  a  short  time  I  was  visited  by 
two  medical  men,  who  quickly  informed  my 
father  that  they  were  satisfied,  and  would  do 
as  he  wished.  The  meaning  of  that  my 
father  next  day  told  me,  namely,  that  for 
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£500  each  the  medical  gentlemen  had  signed 
a  certificate  stating  I  was  mad ;  that  he  had 
met  with  a  nice  private  establishment,  and 
an  accommodating,  easy-conscienced,  though 
hard-dealing  mistress,  who  was  utterly  de- 
void of  feeling  ;  that  in  a  fortnight's  time,  if 
I  did  not  marry  Mr. ,  I  should  be  con- 
fined for  life.  '  Yes,  for  life,  and  in  a  mad- 
house, miss ! '  but  I  will  not  repeat  his  fear- 
ful language.  My  servant  was  faithful  to 
me,  whatever  her  other  faults  were.  By  my 
request  she  searched  my  father's  private  pa- 
pers, and  found  that  things  were  exactly  as 
he  had  stated.  Long  before  this  I  had  writ- 
ten to  my  mother's  sister.  Lady  Clanmer — 
then  living  in  Paris — but  in  vain.  My  let- 
ters were  all  intercepted.  What  could  I  do, 
but  run  away?  I  knew  full  well  that  I 
should  be  telegraphed  for,  because  when  not 
in  my  room,  of  which  my  father  kept  the 
key,  I  was  visited  by  him  every  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  the  garden,  just  that  he  might 
see  I  had  not  escaped.  Day  after  day  I  had 
marked  the  regularly  running  train  in  which 
we  first  met.  By  a  heavy  bribe  I  obtained 
a  midshipman's  dress  and  a  ticket  marked 
Dover  to  London,  from  one  of  the  porters  at 
the  station,  who  had  been  in  our  service.  I 
suppose  he  got  it  from  his  brother,  the 
driver,  who  had  come  from  Dover.  I  also 
begged  him  to  keep  an  empty  first-class  car- 
riage for  me;  and  instructed  my  maid,  as 
soon  as  she  saw  the  train  actually  in  motion, 
to  return  with  a  scratched  face,  and  say  I  had 
knocked  her  down  and  run  oflT  to  the  station. 
All  went  right  till  you  jumped  into  the  car- 
riage after  the  train  had  started.  That  led 
to  my  strange  question,  *  Pray,  sir,  are  you 
a  gentleman  ? ' " 

"We  were  both  silent  for  a  time. 

"Well,  Miss  Middy,"  I  said,  "you  have 
enlightened  me  as  to  your  history  down  to 
our  first  meeting  in  a  train,  will  you  kindly 
condescend  to  give  me  a  history  of  yourself 
since  our  parting  in  a  cab  ?  " 

"Most  willingly,"  replied  she,  smiling 
through  her  tears.  "  You  have  been  quite 
my  preserver.  After  leaving  you  I  drove 
near  the  residence  of  one  of  the  medical  gen- 
tlemen whose  names  you  had  given  me,  got 
rid  of  my  cabman  "  (you  little  knew,  thought 
I,  what  a  narrow  escape  you  had  there),  "  and 
went  to  the  doctor.  On  finding  he  was  at 
home,  I  walked  straight  in,  told  him  my 
whole  history,  and  threw  myself  quite  on  his 


honor,  begging  him  to  conceal  me  eflTectu- 
ally  for  two  years,  when  I  should  be  of  age. 
After  a  time,  chiefly  owing  to  me,  the  idea 
of  my  going  into  voluntary  confinement  in  a 
private  lunatic  asylum  was  hit  upon  and  ma- 
tured. There  I  should  never  be  sought. 
There  I  went.  The  mistress,  a  kind  lady, 
was  of  course  in  my  secret.  I  did  just  what 
I  liked.  Able  lawyers  were  engaged  to  watch 
proceedings  for  me  in  the  outer  world.  In 
case  of  accident  I  wore  a  wig  of  dark  hair.  All 
went  well  till  you  by  chance  stumbled  on  me 
in  the  mad-house.  Your  kindness,  your  good 
nature,  I  did  not  doubt,  but  I  did  not  then 
want  to  meet  you.     That  same  afternoon  I 

telegraphed  for  Dr. ;  that  same  night 

I  was  in  his  house,  and  commenced  my  new 
duties,  to  avoid  suspicion,  as  governess  to 
his  children.  In  three  months'  time  my 
father  died.  My  legal  friends  secured  my 
rights  for  me.  My  uncle  and  aunt  had  come 
to  England.  I  told  them  my  story.  They 
were  horror-struck ;  but  I  thanked  God  I 
was  a  free  agent.  My  next  object  was  to 
find  you.  I  did  not  wish  to  make  ourselves 
too  conspicuous,  so  I  refrained  from  adver- 
tising ;  but  in  eveiy  other  way  tried,  with- 
out success,  to  meet  with  you.  Time  after 
time  have  I  followed  in  my  carriage  a  cab 
which,  after  all,  contained  the  wrong  indi- 
vidual. Thank  goodness,  at  last  we  met, 
though  it  was  in  a  crowded  court,  and  though, 
Mr.  Stonhouse,  you  were  a  little  too  hard 
upon  me.  And  now  let  me  thank  you,"  said 
she,  putting  her  hand  confidingly  into  mine. 
"  Oh,  you  cannot  tell  how  much  I  do  thank 
you  for  your  former  great  kindness  to  me." 

I  soon  became  very  intimate  at  Sun  Villa. 
On  the  events  of  the  next  year  I  must  not 
dwell  much.  They  are  too  painful.  Day 
after  day  I  rode  with  Miss  Shirlock  in  the 
park,  dined  at  Lady  Clanmer's  house  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  escorted  her  and  her 
niece  constantly  to  the  opera  and  theatre, 
for  Sir  John  did  not  trouble  himself  much 
about  such  places,  and  was  only  too  glad  to 
place  the  ladies  under  my  charge.  I  neg- 
lected my  law  business  to  such  a  degree 
that  even  now  I  am  slightly  suffering  from 
it.  As  for  loving  Miss  Shirlock,  of  that  I 
never  dreamed.     One  day  I  said  to  her  — 

"  Middy,"  (I  had  learned  to  call  her  so,) 
"  what  have  you  done  with  the  likeness  I 
gave  you  in  the  train  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  know,"  she  replied.     "  I 
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do  not  want  it  so  much  now  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  you  :  my  chief  reason  for  keep- 
ing it  was  that  I  might  recognize  you  again." 
Of  course  we  often  laughed  and  talked 
about  our  first  meeting.  Time  after  time 
we  used  to  talk  about  my  engagement. 

"  Middy,  how  is  it  you  do  not  marry  ?  I 
know  that  Captain  Fitzgerald  is  dying  for 
you — Mr.  Carlyon  is  desperately  in  love — 
the  Honorable  Augustus  Bonchurch  would 
give  any  thing  to  call  you  his  own.  Why 
don't  you  make  one  or  other  of  these  gen- 
tlemen come  forward,  or,  rather,  why  do  you 
continue  to  refuse  all  your  admirers  one  af- 
ter the  other  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Stonhouse ;  I 
do  not  love  them ;  they  are  only  attracted 
by  my  pretty  face  or  fortune." 

"  Well,  but  some  are  sensible  men :  why 
don't  you  try  to  love  one  of  them  ? — you  will 
in  time  if  you  try." 

"  Pshaw ! "  burst  in  Middy.  "  How  can  you 
talk  such  nonsense,  and  profane  the  name  of 
love  in  that  way  ?  If  I  were  driven  to  seek 
a  home,  or,  like  a  very  young  girl,  had  no  ex- 
perience, the  case  might  be  different.  Even 
then  in  a  short  time  I  should  find  out  that  I 
had  acted  wickedly." 

"  Well,  but  Middy—"  said  I. 
"  Now,  don't  go  on  in  that  way,  Mr  Special 
Pleader.      You   are  not  holding  a  brief  for 
which  you  are  paid,  so  }'0u  are  not  bound  to 
speak  what  you  do  not  believe." 

In  the  course  of  eighteen  months,  towards 
the  close  of  the  London  season,  Middy  and  I 
one  afternoon  were  together  in  the  garden,  I 
lying  on  the  grass  smoking,  she  seated  near  me. 
"  Middy,"  said  I,  "  give  me  joy  :  the  old  re- 
lation who  stood  between  me  and  matrimony 
is  supposed  at  last  to  be  dying,  and  probably 
in  the  course  of  six  or  eight  months  I  shall  no 
longer  be  a  bachelor." 

"  What,  Frank  !  "  she  cried.  "  What,  going 
to  be  married  V  " 

"  Yes,  Middy,"  said  I,  somewhat  puzzled. 
"  You  knew  full  well  I  was  engaged." 
"  l^es,  but,  but—" 

She  said  no  more,  but  fell  on  her  face  faint- 
ing. 

Here's  a  mess,  thought  I,  as  I  rushed  to  a 
neighboring  friendly  fountain.  "  Here  is  a 
mess  ! "  exclaimed  I,  as,  on  returning  with 
water,  I  saw  that  my  picture  and  a  locket 
with  hair  in  it  of  the  same  color  as  mine  had, 
by  the  fall,  been  shaken  out  from  her  bosona 


and  lay  beside  her.  I  had  often  noticed  a 
small  gold  chain  round  her  neck,  which,  de- 
scending into  the  folds  of  her  dress,  was  lost 
to  view  ;  but  little  fancying  what  was  append- 
ed to  it,  I  had  thought  it  intrusive  on  my 
part  to  ask  what  was  at  the  end  of  the  chain. 
And  she  had  called  me  Frank,  too,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life.  "  Oh,  what  a  mess ! '' 
groaned  I.  Well,  I  dashed  water  in  her  face. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  she  came 
round,  sat  up,  replaced  my  picture  and  the 
locket.  Her  eyes  encountered  mine ;  for  a 
very  brief  space  of  time  we  gazed  steadily  at 
each  other.  For  once  in  my  life  I  was  fairly 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  my  eyes  said.  She 
quickly  recovered. 

"Let  us  walk,"  she  said,  "it  will  do  me 
good." 

Up  and  down  the  garden  we  sauntered  for 
a  short  time,  talking  of  my  wedding,  she  con- 
gratulating me,  I  answering  in  monosyllables, 
and  wishing  myself  anywhere  but  there.  As 
soon  as  possible  I  said  good  morning,  and  went 
out  at  the  garden-gate.  It  were  impossible, 
otherwise  I  should  like  to  analyze  the  way  in 
which  we  shook  hands  with  each  other. 
"  Cab,  sir  V" 

"  Yes,"  replied  I,  opening  the  door  at  once 
and  shutting  myself  in. 
"  Where  to,  sir  ?  " 
"  Oh,  Jericho  !  "  replied  L 
And  now,  being  alone,  I  began  to  meditate. 
Middy  loved  me  to  distraction,  that  was  clear ; 
ay,  and  loved  me  too,  in  the  fullest,  truest 
sense  of  the  word,  purely  and  forever.     Now 
for  self-examination. 

"  Where  to,  sir,  did  you  say  ?  "  inter- 
rupted cabby,  putting  his  ugly  frontispiece 
round  to  the  window. 

"Jericho!"  replied  I,  angrily.  "Can't 
you  hear  ?  " 

Cabby  shuffled  on  his  seat,  lashed  the 
horse,  scratched  his  head, — lashed  the  horse 
again.  Now  for  self-examination.  And  lest 
the  reader  should  have  his  or  her  curiosity 
excited,  and  take  me  for  a  patent  fool,  let 
me  at  once  say  that  I  have  not  been  a  bar- 
rister for  twenty  years  without  having  a 
wholesome  dread  of  putting  myself  into  a 
witness-box.  My  self-examination  and  an- 
swers I  keep  to  myself.  Sufl[ice  it  to  say,  I 
have  been  married  fourteen  years  and  have 
eight  children  ;  but  inasmuch  as  my  income 
is  not  large,  I  should  have  been  just  as  well 
pleased  with  four,  if  the  other  four  had  not 
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come.  Each  child,  however,  has  added  a 
fresh  link  to  the  chain  that  binds  me  closely 
to  my  affectionate  wife,  and  were  she  on  trial, 
I  defy  the  united  abilities  of  a  hundred  horse- 
power attorney-general  and  ditto  solicitor- 
general  to  elicit  from  her  that  I  hav6  been 
any  thing  but,  in  word  and  deed,  a  most  kind, 
tender,  and  attached  husband. 

Owing  to  a  crowd  of  vehicles  we  came  to 
a  stand-still  in  Oxford  Street. 

"I  say,  Bill,"  exclaimed  my  driver  to  a 
brother  Jehu,  "  have  you  ever  heard  of  Jer- 
icho ?  Where  is  it?  Gent  inside  wants  to 
go  there." 

"  Cian't  say,  Jim,"  responded  whip  No.  2, 
"unless  it  be  smack  through  the  city  or 
t'other  side  of  the  water.  Try  'em  both, 
and  then  swear  you  have  lost  your  way." 

This  recalled  me  to  my  senses,  and  made 
me  think  of  the  insane  address  I  had  given 
my  driver. 

"  Cabby,  I  will  go  the  Temple  instead  of 
Jericho." 

"  All  right,  sir,"  said  he,  evidently  much 
relieved,  and  such  is  the  sympathy  between 
man  (when  a  good  driver)  and  beast  that 
the  horse  likewise  was  evidently  much  re- 
lieved. 

My  long-lived  relation,  I  need  hardly  say, 
did  not  die  that  bout,  and  so  another  season 
saw  Middy  and  myself  again  in  town 
together.  We  met,  we  were  friends,  talked 
to  each  other,  sometimes  rode  together,  but 
neither  of  us  ever  alluded  to  the  garden 
scene.  Each  clearly  wished,  each  as  evident- 
ly dreaded  so  to  do.  Somehow  or  other  I 
was  obliged,  as  I  explained  to  Lady  Clanmer 
and  herself,  to  apply  more  steadily  to  my  in- 
creasing practice.  Somehow  or  other,  too, 
when  I  called,  Middy  occasionally  was  not 
at  home,  pleading  when  we  met  indispo- 
sition as  her  excuse  for  not  receiving  me. 
The  chain  still  hung  round  her  neck; 
whether  or  not  its  appendages  were  there  I 
could  not  tell. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  season  1844  my 
relation  at  length  departed  this  life.  In  the 
following  autumn  my  bride  and  myself  en- 
tered on  our  new  life  and  went  abroad.  Cards 
of  course  were  sent  to  Lady  Clanmer.  On 
our  return  I  found,  forwarded  to  our  new 
house  in  Curzon  Street,  Mayfair,  from  my 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  Middy's  wedding- 
cards. 

Thank  goodness  she  has  got  over  it  at 


last,  thought  L  She  had  married  the  eldest 
son  of  a  Scotch  peer.  I  knew  him.  A  kind, 
honest,  straightforward  man,  but  not  over 
gifted  with  wisdom.  He  and  his  wife  lived 
in  Scotland,  hardly  ever  coming  to  London. 
Once  after  we  were  both  married  Middy  and 
I  met.  I  danced  with  her.  The  chain  was 
still  round  her  neck.  I  am  afraid  to  say  how 
deeply  I  drank  that  night  at  supper,  without 
being  in  the  very  slightest  degree  intoxicated. 
Port  wine  had  as  little  effect  on  me  as  water. 
Occasionally  on  the  birth  of  one  of  my  chil- 
dren, congratulatory  letters  passed  between 
her  and  me.  She,  poor  thing,  had  no  chil- 
dren. Every  August  brought  us  a  hamper  of 
grouse  from  Scotland ;  every  Christmas 
took  from  Curzon  Street  a  cod's  head  and 
shoulders,  oysters,  etc.,  directed  to  Middy's 
husband.  Those  presents  also  occasioned 
a  biennial  interchange  of  letters. 

People  say  that  all  married  persons  have  a 
secret  corner  in  their  hearts,  not  at  all  of 
necessity  a  guilty  one,  which  they  never  by 
any  chance  betray  to  their  partners  for  life. 
May  be  so.  All  I  know  is  that  I  never  told 
my  wife  of  my  antecedents  in  connection 
with  Middy. 

"  On  the  25th  inst.,  aged  twenty-six,  ow- 
ing to  a  fall  from  her  horse,  Evelina,  the  be- 
loved wife  of " 

I  started,  dropped  The  Times.  Good 
gracious  !  poor  Middy  then  is  dead.  Hasti- 
ly I  looked  round — my  wife  was  not  in  the 
room.  The  paper,  properly  folded,  was 
quickly  replaced  on  the  table,  and  off  I  v/ent 
to  chambers.  Presently  I  heard  a  great  fuss 
in  my  ante-room,  and  my  clerk's  voice  ex- 
postulating in  no  mild  terms  : — 

"  You  can't  come  in.  Well,  I  tell  you, 
you  shan't  come  in.  My  master,  Mr.  Ston- 
house,  won't  be  disturbed  by  the  like  of 
you." 

I  rang  my  bell. 

"  Who  is  that  ?  " 

"  Some  poor  woman,  sir.  She  says  she 
must  and  will  see  you  herself.  I  have  threat- 
ened to  give  her  into  custody,  but  she  wont 
go  away,  and  wont  tell  me  her  business." 

"  What  is  she  like?  " 

"  I  can  hardly  tell,  but  I  think,  sir,  she  is  a 
Scotchwoman." 

"  Show  her  in." 

In  she  came,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  indeed 
Mr.  Counsellor  Stonhouse,  then  would  I  just 
open  that  parcel  and  see  if  it 'was  all  right.   I 
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recognized  Middy's  writing,  opened  the  packet 
•with  trembling  hands. 

"It  is  all  right,"  said  I,  offering  the  woman 
a  sovereign,  and  adding,  "can  I  do  any  thing 
more  for  you  V  " 

"  No,  sir  ;  many  thanks  to  you,  but  my 
travelling  expenses  have  been  paid,  and  as 
for  the  rest  I  would  do  any  thing  in  the  wide 
world  for  that  dear  gude  leddy,  who,  when 
alive,  was  so  kind  to  me  and  my  puir  bairns." 

With  that  she  departed.  Again  my  bell 
sounded,  and  the  clerk,  on  intruding  his  in- 
quisitive face,  was  told,  "  Do  not  let  m5  be 
disturbed  by  anybody  on  any  account  for  the 
next  hour." 

The  last  words  I  heard  before  settling  down 
to  my  reverie  were — 

"  My  good  woman,  why  could  you  not  give 
me  that  parcel  instead  of  taking  it  to  Mr. 
Stonhouse  yourself?" 

"  Gang  to  the  deil  wi'  ye,  ye  auld  fule ;  do 
ye  think  that  packet  was  for  the  likes  of  ye  to 
handle  ?  ha !  ha  !  ye  auld  fule." 

The  door  was  indignantly  slammed.  Poor 
Middy  had  chosen  a  coarse-tongued  but  faith- 
ful messenger.  The  packet  contained  a  let- 
ter, my  picture,  a  song,  and  the  chain  and 
locket. 

The  letter  was  written  of  course  under  most 
highly  excited  feelings,  if  not  actually  under 
the  influence  of  delirium.  I  put  it,  the  pic- 
ture, and  the  song  into  my  fire.  The  burden 
of  the  song  (I  had  often  heard  her  sing  it)  was, 
"  Will  she  love  you  as  I  do  ?  "  The  locket  I 
dropped  into  the  Thames  that  night.  The 
chain  my  eldest  daughter  wears  round  her 
neck.  In  my  pocket-book  I  have  the  tress  of 
hair  she  gave  me  in  the  railway  carriage  wjjen 
under  such  strange  circumstances  we  first 
met. 

Frank  had  finished.      For  a  quarter  of  an 
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hour  neither  of  us  spoke.  It  was  dark.  I 
could  not  see  his  face.  Once  I  heard  him  mut- 
ter "  Poor,  poor  Middy  ! "  It  might  have  been 
"  Poor,  dear  Middy."  I  am  not  sure.  Tears, 
I  fancied,  were  trickling  down  his  cheeks. 
Not  in  the  slightest  degree  from  a  wish  to 
hurt  or  annoy  him,  but  more  from  carelessness 
and  heedlessness  than  any  thing  else,  I  thought 
I  would  try  to  ascertain  his  real  feelings.  In 
a  few  moments  he  said  — 

"  Any  more  wine,  Charles  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,"  replied  I ;  "  but,  Frank, 
I  say,  did  you  ever  read  Ivanhoe,  and  do  you 
remember  just  at  the  end,  where  Walter 
Scott  says  with  reference  to  Ivanhoe,  Re- 
becca, and  Rowena,  that — " 

I  had  gone  too  far. 

"  Temple,"  said  he  sharply,  addressing  me 
by  my  surname,  "  you  said  you  would  have 
no  more  wine ;  if  you  are  not  going  to  the' 
ladies,  I  am." 

He  moved  towards  the  door,  but  returned, 
took  my  hand,  squeezed  it  and  said, "  Charlie, 
I  did  not  mean  to  be  so  abrupt.  I  hardly 
knew  what  I  was  saying.  I  feel  a  little  re- 
lieved at  having  told  you  this  chapter  of  my 
life  ;  but  mind,"  whispered  he,  almost  fiercely, 
"  mind  never  allude  again  to  what  I  have  to- 
night related." 

We  went  up-stairs — Frank  going  first  —  to 
his  dressing-room,  probably  to  wash  away 
traces  of  emotion.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later, 
with  his  rich  tenor  voice,  he  was  joining  in 
some  merry  glee.  As  I  looked  at  him,  I 
thought  how  little  sometimes  do  our  nearest 
and  dearest  relations  and  friends  know  of 
what  passes  beneath  the  surface.  Oh,  how 
little  did  I  conjecture  what  was  coming  when 
first  I  heard  the  commencing  words  of  the 
story — 

"  Pray,  sir,  are  you  a  gentleman  ?  " 

Charles  Temple. 


Not  exactly  Rosewatek. — A  correspond- 
ent of  The  Times  gives  the  following  directions 
for  deodorizing  that  substance  which  is  the 
principal  component  of  hot-beds  : — 

"  If  those  who  have  stable  manure  will  take 
four  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  and  two  gallons  of 
water,  and  mix  them  in  a  garden  watering-can, 
with  the  rose  on,  thep  sprinkle  the  contents  over 
the  manure  every  evening  (supposing  it  to  be 
a  cartload)  it  will  counteract  the  unpleasant 
smell." 


The  writer  then  goes  on  to  explain  that  the 
graveolence  of  the  fertilizing  compound  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  sulphuric  acid  in  fixing  the  am- 
monia which  that  compound  contains.  Begin- 
ners in  gardening  should  understand  that  the 
deodorizing  process  is  effected  solely  by  the 
sulphuric  acid,  otherwise  they  may  form  a  mis- 
conception on  that  point  from  being  informed 
that  the  materials  to  be  made  pleasant  are  to  be 
sprinkled  with  the  contents  of  a  watering-can 
which  has  the  rose  on. — Punch. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
HARD    WORDS. 

It  is  a  true  saying  that  language  was  given 
us  to  conceal  our  thoughts,  but  it  is  a  saying 
which  does  not  quite  go  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  lan- 
guage was  also  given  to  save  us  from  the 
trouble  of  having  any  thoughts  at  all.  Think- 
ing is  an  exertion — to  many  people  it  is  a 
painful  exertion — and  yet  it  would  not  do 
to  appear  never  to  think.  It  is  a  great  gain 
when  a  man  can  at  once  enjoy  the  reputation 
of  thinking  and  the  luxury  of  not  thinking. 
The  problem  is,  to  express  the  smallest  pos- 
sible amount  of  meaning  with  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  appearance  of  meaning. 
Nobody  ever  was  so  wise  as  Lord  Thurlow 
looked.  The  problem  is  to  look  as  wise  as 
Lord  Thurlow,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
as  foolish  as  anybody  we  please. 

This  twofold  advantage  may  be  reaped  by 
the  judicious  employer  of  that  kind  of  dic- 
tion which  we  can  best  describe  as  the  Im- 
perial style.  It  is  not  for  us  to  judge  with 
what  objects  that  style  is  adopted  by  its 
great  master.  Possibly  there  may  be  mo- 
ments when  he,  like  meaner  mortals,  means 
nothing,  and  only  wants  to  make  people  be- 
lieve that  he  means  something.  There  may 
be  other  moments  when  he  does  mean  some- 
thing, but  wants  to  make  people  believe 
that  he  means  something  different  from 
what  he  does  mean.  Sometimes,  as  we  all 
know,  the  oracle  condescends  to  be  perfect- 
ly intelligible.  A  simple  application  of  the 
rule  of  contrary,  sets  everything  straight. 
Thus,  "I  will  be  faithful  to  the  Democratic 
Bepublic,"  "The  empire  is  Peace,"  "I will 
liberate  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic," 
are  sentences  which  a  slight  change — ^per- 
haps merely  of  a  grammatical  termination, 
at  most  of  a  single  word,  like  "  Guerre"  for 
"Paix  " — will  convert  into  an  honest  expres- 
sion of  the  speaker's  meaning.  But  this  is 
not  the  true  imperial  style.  Anybody  can 
swear  that  black  is  white ;  and  when  the 
process  has  been  gone  through  too  often, 
everybody  finds  out  the  key.  Even  the  con- 
fiding simplicity  of  Lord  Derby,  which  had 
stood  a  good  deal,  gave  way  when  he  found 
that  "  I  will  not  annex  Savoy"  had  really 
all  along  meant  "  I  will  annex  it."  Utter- 
ances of  this  sort  are  the  mere  freaks  of  im- 
perialism in  an  occasional  fit  of  candor. 
Long  habit  may  prevent  the  delivery  of  a 


true  proposition  ;  but  its  contradictory  will 
do  just  as  well.  The  true  imperial  style  is 
something  very  different.  It  always  conceals 
something.  It  may  be  that  it  conceals  a 
meaning — it  may  be  that  it  only  conceals  the 
lack  of  a  meaning.  With  the  great  man 
himself,  we  cannot  always  pretend  to  say 
which  it  is.  With  his  imitators,  French  and 
English,  we  are  pretty  sure  that  what  the  im- 
perial style  conceals  is  much  less  commonly 
meaning  than  the  absence  of  meaning. 

In  the  smaller  imitators  of  the  imperial 
style  the  whole  thing  sinks  into  a  mere  love 
of  hard  words.  But  the  love  of  hard  words 
takes  two  forms.  Sometimes  they  are  sim-  j 
ply  used  when  easy  words  would  do  just  as 
well.  But  sometimes,  also,  they  are  used 
when  easy  words  would  not  do  just  as  well. 
That  is,  it  often  happens  that  if  a  man  were 
obliged  to  put  what  he  had  to  say  into  plain 
English  words  of  one  syllable,  everybody 
would  at  once  see  whether  he  meant  any- 
thing or  nothing.  But  only  let  him  use  long 
words  with  French  endings  to  them,  and  he 
escapes  amid  a  cloud  of  abstractions,  and 
you  cannot  tell  whether  he  has  any  meaning 
or  not.  This  last  is  the  true  imperial,  or 
what  might  with  equal  truth  be  called  the 
Jovial  style.  The  other  form  is  something 
lower,  and  can  hardly  be  accurately  distin- 
guished from  the  allude-to-individual  style 
of  penny-a-liners  and  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. If  there  is  any  difference  between 
them,  it  is  that  the  one  always  carries  with  it 
a  certain  intention  of  being  smart,  the  other 
a  certain  intention  of  being  grand.  For  in- 
stance, when  the  Oxford  correspondent  of 
TJie  Times,  in  describing  the  Commemora- 
tion, calls  the  undergraduates  the  "juvenile 
academics,"  and  the  men  whom  they  hoot 
"  unfortunate  individuals,"  the  fun  is  dreary 
enough,  to  be  sure,  but  the  writer  evidently 
thought  he  was  writing  something  funny. 
But  when  a  policeman  tells  a  magistrate 
that  he  found  the  prisoner  in  "  a  state  of  in- 
toxication," he  has  not  the  faintest  notion  of 
being  funny,  but  he  has  a  very  great  notion 
indeed  of  being  solemn  and  impressive,  and 
of  choosing  his  words  well.  So,  when  we 
read  of  armies  being  "  decimated,"  kings  or 
heroes  receiving  "  ovations,"  etc.,  what  is 
meant  might  easily  be  put  into  plain  English, 
only  the  writers  think^lain  English  low, 
and  fancy  that  they  have  hit  upon  something 
much  finer.      The  scholar  commonly  laughs 
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Co  see  how  this  sort  of  talk  almost  invariably 
involves  blunders  at  every  step.  For  in- 
stance, the  straightforward  English  word 
"  drunk "  is  voted  impolite.  Those  who 
have  swallowed  too  much  liquid  are  "in- 
ebriated," "  intoxicated,"  "  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication." Now  a  penny-a-liner  would 
stare  if  you  told  him  that  drunkenness  and 
intoxication  are  two  quite  different  things. 
A  man  is  drunk  who  has  had  too  much,  be  it 
of  the  purest  port  or  the  most  unpolluted 
pale  ale.  But  a  man  is  intoxicated  who  has 
lost  hi^  wits,  not  by  quantity  but  by  quality 
— ^by  drinking  something,  be  it  much  or  lit- 
j  tie,  which  has  been  drugged.  The  words 
I  "intoxicate  "  and  " intoxication"  were  doubt- 
i  less  first  applied  to  common  drunkenness  by 
^  a  sort  of  metaphor,  but  being  long  and  hard 
words,  they  have  gradually  made  their  way, 
and  have  elbowed  the  old  Teutonic  "  drunk  " 
out  of  court.  Undoubtedly,  it  often  happens 
— such  is  our  beer — that  a  man  who  appears 
to  be  simply  drunk  is  really  intoxicated  in 
the  strictest  sense.  The  word,  in  short,  has 
an  accidental  propriety,  but  we  have  not  to 
thank  our  penny-a-liners  for  that. 

So  with  the  word  "  decimate."  As  far  as 
our  recollection  goes  back,  this  word  came 
into  popular  use  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
war.  Somebody  said  our  army  was  "  deci- 
mated" by  the  various  evils  which  fell  upon  it. 
As  a  rhetorical  flourish,  we  should  not  much 
admire  it ;  still,  just  for  once,  as  a  rhetorical 
flourish,  it  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  pass. 
But  it  was  a  long  word,  and^  sounded  grand  ; 
and  so  the  whole  tribe  of  scribblers  and 
orators  took  it  up  and  used  it  without  any 
definite  meaning.  It  has  now  become  a  for- 
mula, and  every  army  which  suffers  consider- 
ably is  said  to  be  "  decimated,"  without  the 
slightest  regard  either  to  the  proportion  or 
to  the  nature  of  its  losses. 

Again,  what  is  an  "  ovation  ?  "  People 
now-a-days  are  always  receiving,  accepting, 
declining  "  ovations."  Garibaldi  and  the  king 
of  Italy  come  in  for  more  of  them  at  present 
than  anybody  else,  though  undoubtedly  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  or  anti-president  Davis,  which- 
ever is  finally  the  victor,  will  come  in  for  a  I 
gigantic — we  beg  pardon,  a  monster  one. 
What  puzzles  us  is,  why  such  famous  people 
as  these  are  always  content  with  "  ovations  " 
— why  they  are  so  modest  as  never  to  aspire 
to  triumphs.  Is  it  because  "  triumph "  has  • 
become  by  long  usage  a  common  English  word,  | 
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while  "  ovation  *'  still  retains  the  charin  and 
grandeur  of  obscurity  ?  Then,  besides  "  ova- 
tions," there  are  "  demonstrations,"  the  Q.  E. 
D.  of  which  it  is  not  always  very  easy  to  see. 
We  read  how  the  students  of  such  a  uni- 
versity "  made  a  demonstration."  This  we 
believe  means,  in  plain  English,  that  the 
students  kicked  up  a  row.  Logic-lane,  on  & 
fifth  of  November,  has  often  been  the  scene  6f 
far  more  cogent  demonstrations  than  ever 
were  argued  out  within  the  walls  of  the 
schools. 

Then,  what  is  a  "  diatribe  ?  "  How  should 
we  pronounce  the  word  ?  Is  it  three  syllables 
or  four  ?  Has  it  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
Greek  diarpi^rj  ?  And,  if  so,  how  has  diaTpi{Bfj 
so  changed  its  meaning  as  to  express,  for  in- 
stance, the  sort  of  things  which  Mr.  Bright 
says,  at  Birmingham,  about  the  British  aris- 
tocracy ?  Then,  why  is  every  thing  "  inaugu- 
rated ?  "  It  is  silly  enough  to  talk  about  the 
"  inauguration  "  of  a  new  statue ;  but  we  have 
quite  got  beyond  that.  "  Inaugurate  "  is  fast 
displacing  the  French  "  commence,"  just  as 
"  commence  "  displaced  the  English  "  begin." 
We  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  read,  fn 
very  fine  writing,  of  people  inaugurating  their 
dinners  with  soup. 

Besides  these,  we  have  a  whole  crowd  of 
phrases,  used  once  as  jokes  or  metaphors,  but 
which  have  become  stereotyped  as  formulas, 
"  Arabs,"  "  Bohemians,"  "  Social  Evils," 
"Londoners  over  the  Border,"  which  last, 
when  we  first  saw  it,  we  were  simple  enough 
to  think  meant  "  Londoners  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tweed."  However,  one  may  be 
thankful  that  it  was  not  "  Metropolitans  over 
the  Border."  The  stereotyped  use  of  metrop- 
olis "  and  "  metropolitan  "  to  mean  "  London" 
and  "  of  or  pertaining  to  London,"  is  much 
more  recent  than  people  think,  and,  unlike 
most  other  such  modes  of  speech,  it  is  purely 
our  own.  In  French,  as  far  as  we  know,  the 
word  "  metropole  "  is  never  used  except  either 
in  its  ecclesiastical  or  in  its  old  Greek  sense. 
Paris  is  never  so  called,  except  in  reference  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  the  Church  of 
Ndtre  Dame.  In  English,  however,  this  use 
of  the  word  supplied  a  real  want.  The  city  of 
Paris  has  grown — the  city  of  London  has  not. 
What  we  practically  call  Paris  is  also,  all  or 
most  of  it,  legally  and  formally  Paris :  of  what 
we  practically  call  London  only  a  very  small 
part  is  legally  and  formally  London.  Hence 
the  words  "  metropolis  "  and  "  metropohtan," 
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though  we  hear  them  a  good  deal  too  often, 
did  supply  a  real  need  in  the  language.  For 
instance,  the  words  "  metropolitan  borough," 
and  "  metropolitan  member  "  convey  a  cer- 
tain idea  which  could  not  be  expressed  by  any 
other  form  of  speech.  But  it  was  too  bad 
when  the  Bishop  of  London  got  up  in  public, 
and,  utterly  ignoring  Canterbury  and  York, 
spoke  of  his  own  church  as  "  the  metropolitan 
cathedral."  Doubtless,  the  bishop  merely 
meant  it  as  a  bit  of  high  polite  language,  a 
euphemism  for  so  commonplace  a  form  of 
words  as  "  St.  Paul's."  But  a  wicked  wag  in 
an  ecclesiastical  newspaper  caught  it  up,  and 
wanted  to  know  whether  Dr.  Tait,  like  his 
predecessor,  Gilbert  Foliot,  aimed  at  reviving 
the  claim  of  London  to  be  the  Archiepiscopal 
See  of  Britain. 

The  last  invention  in  this  way  is  the  word 
"  interpellation."  When  an  opposition  mem- 
ber of  a  foreign  Parliament  asks  a  question 
of  a  Minister,  he  is  said  to  "  put  an  interpel- 
lation." We  have  not  yet  seen  it  directly 
applied  by  an  Englishman  to  proceedings  in 
the  English  Parliament,  but  we  have  seen 
it  in  English  translations  of  French  accounts 
of  English  debates.  Now  we  beg  to  sug- 
gest first,  that  "interpellation"  is  not  an 
English  word;  secondly,  that  the  Latin 
"interpellatio"  does  not  mean  what  people 
seem  to  think  it  means.  "  Interpellatio  "  is 
good  Latin,  both  classical  and  mediaeval ; 
but  it  means,  not  a  question,  but  an  inter- 
ruption. When  all  the  neighboring  people 
took  refuge  at  Crowland,  for  fear  of  a  Dan- 
ish inroad,  the  monks,  according  to  the 
pseudo-Ingulf,  were  disturbed  by  their 
"  querelae  et  interpellationes."  If  a  mem- 
ber is  called  to  order,  it  is  most  strictly  an 
"  interpellatio  "  on  the  part  of  the  Speaker. 
But  the  most  hostile  and  captious  question 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  could  put  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  no  "  interpellatio  "  at  all,  if  put  accord- 
ing to  the  due  form  and  routine  of  parlia- 
mentary question-putting.  Is  the  explana- 
tion to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  in  the 
imperial  style,  the  word  "question"  has 
got  quite  another  meaning  or  non-meaning 
from  what  it  has  in  plain  English — to  wit, 
"  the  Eastern  question,"  "  the  Roman  ques- 
tion," and  so  forth  ?  This  last  is  emiently 
ludicrous  in  its  Greek  form,  ^v^V/^c^- 

We  now  get  round  again  to  the  true  im- 
perial style — the  style  of  "  questions,"  "  so- 
lutions," "  complications,"  and,  what  espe- 
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cially  puzzles  us,  "  solidarity."  Some  of  these 
words,  if  not  English,  are  at  least  Latin — 
Latin,  if  not  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are 
used,  at  least  in  some  other  sense;  but 
"  solidarity  "  is  beyond  us.  "  Solidaritas  " 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  biggest  Latin  dic- 
tionary we  have.  The  nearest  etymological 
guess  we  can  make  is  that  it  means  the  state 
of  a  man  who  carries  a  "  solidus,"  a  "  splen- 
did shilling,"  in  his  pocket.  Here  is  the 
main  difference  between  this  form  of  the 
style  and  the  other.  The  mere  hard-word 
style  is  capable  of  translation ;  the  true  im- 
perial style  is  not.  To  translate  a  sentence 
we  must  first  understand  it;  but  who  can 
understand  the  Napoleonic  oracles  ?  These 
nobody  attempts  to  translate — people  merely 
reproduce  them.  The  Napoleonic  oracles, 
as  we  see  them  in  The  Times,  are  rendered ' 
into  that  sort  of  English  into  which  Bishop 
Gardiner  sought  to  render  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  The  words  which  it  is  impos- 
sible or  inexpedient  to  translate  are  left  in 
the  original.  Some  Frenchman,  foolish  or 
cunning,  as  it  may  be,  invents  a  iTew  word 
or  uses  an  old  one  in  some  strange  sense. 
The  unlucky  Englishman  has  to  translate 
it ;  he  has  no  idea  what  it  means — very  likely 
it  means  nothing — still  he  must  translate  it 
somehow.  The  process  is  not  hard ;  he 
translates  the  little  words  which  come  be- 
tween them,  and  leaves  the  grand  imperial 
words  as  he  finds  them.  If  they  end  in 
-ation,  they  may  be  safely  left  just  as  they 
are;  if  they  end  in  -te,  there  is  nothing 
harder  to  do  thah  to  change  te  into  t?/.  They 
thus  at  once  pass  for  English,  and  certainly 
they  are  just  as  much  English  as  they  are 
French.  Their  grandeur  and  foreign  origin 
impress  the  public  mind,  and  Englishmen 
go  about  talking  of  "solidarity"  and  "in- 
terpellations," conscious,  one  would  hope, 
that  the  words  have  no  meaning,  but  per- 
haps with  a  vague  notion  that  they  have  as 
much  meaning  in  their  mouths  as  they  have 
in  the  mouth  of  the  mighty  oracle  himself. 

One  or  two  more  specimens,  and  we  have 
done.  What  is  an  "agrarian  outrage" — 
an  "  agrarian  disturbance  ?  "  It  appears  to 
be  most  commonly  an  Irish  business,  though 
we  have  seen  the  word  applied  to  the  doings 
of  the  klephts  in  Greece.  Now  we  know 
perfectly  well  what  is  meant  by  an  agrarian 
law.  We  can  understand  that  the  aristo- 
cratic party  might  have  called  the  legisla- 
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tion  of  the  Gracchi  an  agrarian  disturbance, 
and  the  death  of  the  man  whom  the  follow- 
ers of  Caius  stabbed,  an  agrarian  outrage. 
But  what  have  these  things  to  do  with  either 
Ireland  or  Greece  ?  Is  an  "  agrarian  out- 
rage "  an  outrage  done  in  a  field,  or  an  out- 
rage about  a  field?  When  a  fox  has  the 
whole  field  after  him,  does  he  look  on  it  as 
an  "agrarian  disturbance?"  "Agrarian 
outrage"  has  generally  something  to  do 
with  landlords  and  tenants.  Must  it  be  an 
outrage  done  by  a  tenant  to  a  landlord? 
Or  will  it  also  apply  to  an  outrage  done  by 
a  landlord  to  a  tenant?  If  people  would 
only  write  plain  English,  and  not  misapply 
Latin  technicalities,  there  would  be  some 
chance  of  understanding  them.  Then,  to 
match  "  agrarian  outrages,"  we  have 
"  chronic  disorders."  Why  "  chronic  ?  " 
It  clearly  has  something  to  do  with  time — 
but  how  ?  Is  a  chronic  disorder  the  same 
as   a   perturbation    of   Jupiter?      Medical 


friends  tell  us  that  the  word  has  a  special 
meaning  in  their  art ;  but  all  the  world  are 
not  doctors,  and  are  not  bound  to  under- 
stand doctors'  language.  Finally,  to  match 
the  "  state  of  intoxication,"  we  have  the 
"  state  of  nudity,"  "  the  nude  state."  In 
the  language  of  connoisseurs  of  painting, 
we  even  reach  the  metaphysical  abstraction 
of  "  the  Nude."  Is  "  nude  "  at  all  different 
from  "  naked  ? "  and  if  not,  why  should  it 
be  more  polite  or  delicate  to  talk  bad  French 
than  good  English?  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  certain  fanatics  ran  about  without 
clothes,  saying,  "  We  are  the  naked  Truth." 
Now-a-days  such  words  could  not  even  be 
reported  ;  they  would  have  to  be  translated 
into  "  We  are  Verity  in  a  nude  condition." 
As  for  "  the  Nude,"  it  is,  like  "  the  Beau- 
tiful," "the  Now,"  "the  Then,"  etc.,  quite 
beyond  us ;  we  can  only  ask  some  meta- 
physical genius  whether  the  Nude  has  or 
has  not  any  thing  to  do  with  the  Uncondi- 
tioned. 


RusKiN  ON  War. — I  believe  the  war  is  at 
present  productive  of  more  good  than  evil.  I 
will  not  argue  this  hardly  and  coldly,  as  I  might, 
by  tracing  in  its  past  history  some  of  the  abun- 
dant evidence  that  nations  have  always  reached 
their  highest  virtue,  and  wrought  their  most  ac- 
complished works,  in  time  of  straitening  and 
battle  ;  as  on  the  other  hand  no  nation  ever  yet 
enjoyed  a  protracted  and  triumphant  peace  with- 
out receiving  in  its  own  bosom  the  inex*adicable 
seeds  of  future  decline.  I  will  not  so  argue  this 
matter  ;  but  I  will  appeal  at  once  to  the  testi- 
mony of  those  whom  this  war  has  cost  the  dear- 
est. I  know  what  would  be  told  me  by  those 
who  have  suffered  nothing,  whose  domestic  hap- 
piness has  been  unbroken,  whose  daily  comfort 
undisturbed,  whose  experience  of  calamity  con- 
sists at  the  utmost  in  the  incertitude  of  a  specu- 
lation, the  dearness  of  a  luxury,  or  the  increase 
of  demands  upon  their  fortune  which  they  could 
meet  fourfold  without  inconvenience.  From 
these,  I  can  well  believe,  be  they  prudent  econ- 
omists or  careless  pleasure-seekers,  the  cry  for 
peace  will  rise  alike  vociferously,  whether  in 
street  or  senate.  But  I  ask. their  witness  to 
whom  the  war  has  changed  the  aspect  of  the 
earth,  and  imagery  of  heaven,  whose  hopes  it 
has  cut  off  like  a  spider's  web,  whose  treasure 
it  has  placed  in  a  moment  under  the  seals  of 
clay. 

Those  who  can  never  more  see  sunrise,  nor 


watch  the  climbing  light  gild  the  eastern  clouds, 
without  thinking  what  graves  it  has  gilded, 
first,  far  down  behind  the  dark  earth-line, — who 
never  more  shall  see  the  crocus  bloom  in  spring, 
without  thinking  what  dust  it  is  that  feeds  the 
wild  flowers  at  Balaklava.  Ask  their  witness, 
and  see  if  they  will  not  reply  that  it  is  well  with 
them  and  with  theirs ;  that  they  would  have  it 
not  otherwise  ;  would  not,  if  they  might,  receive 
back  their  gifts  of  love  and  of  life,  nor  take  again 
the  purple  of  their  blood  out  of  the  cross  on  the 
breastplate  of  England.  Ask  them,  and  though 
they  should  answer  only  with  a  sob,  listen  if  it 
does  not  gather  on  their  lips  into  the  sound  of 
the  old  Seyton  war-cry — "  Set  on."  They  know 
now  the  strength  of  sacrifice,  and  that  its  flames 
can  illumine  as  well  as  consume  ;  they  are  bound 
by  new  fidelities  to  all  that  they  have  saved,  by 
new  love  to  all  for  whom  they  have  suff'ered. 
Every  afi^ection  that  seemed  to  sink  with  those 
dim  life-stains  into  the  dust  has  been  delegated, 
by  those  who  need  it  no  more,  to  the  cause  for 
which  they  have  expired  ;  and  every  mouldering 
arm,  which  will  never  more  embrace  the  loved 
ones,  has  bequeathed  to  them  its  strength  and 
its  faithfulness. 


Infallible  Recipe  for  Hot  Weather. — 
What  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  meat  turning  ? 
Eat  it  straight  ofl'. 
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ARMAGEDDON. 

BY   GEO.   LANSING   TAYLOR. 


The  day  of  God's  great  battle 

Is  breaking  on  the  world  ; 
The  day  when  right  shall  conquer  might, 

And  wrong  to  hell  be  hurled. 
The  storms  that  shook  earth's  midnight 

Lower,  though  their  reign  is  done, 
And  ghastly  clouds,  in  blood-red  shrouds, 

Are  struggling  with  the  sun. 

The  voice  of  God  Almighty, 

A  trumpet-blast  sublime, 
Peals  out  on  high  through  all  the  sky. 

And  startles  every  clime  ; 
And  lo  !  through  all  the  nations, 

Where'er  the  watchword  flies, 
O'er  hill,  and  plain,  and  ocean  main. 

The  mustering  millions  rise ! 

I  see  the  mighty  gathering 

Of  uncomputed  bands ; 
Prophet  and  sage,  from  every  age. 

The  living  of  all  lands  ; 
And  glorious  hosts  of  martyrs. 

For  God  and  Freedom  slain. 
From  dust  revive,  start  up  alive. 

And  mingle  on  the  plain  ! 

The  great  and  good,  the  heroes 

Who  toil  and  die  for  man, 
From  every  land  illustrious  stand. 

And  tower  along  the  van ; 
Not  all  in  earth's  high  places. 

Not  all  the  sons  of  fame, 
But  all  well  known  before  God's  throne, 

And  called  by  Christ's  own  name. 

No  arms  have  all  these  millions, 

No  sword,  nor  spear,  nor  shield ; 
But  mightier  far  the  weapons  are 

With  which  they  win  the  field ; 
For  Truth,  and  Love,  and  Labor 

Are  more  than  shield  or  sword  ; 
And  they  shall  stand  at  God's  right  hand 

Who  conquer  by  his  word. 

But  see  !  another  army 

Is  mustering  for  the  fight. 
And  earth  and  hell  its  numbers  swell 

In  dark  and  wrathful  might ; 
The  hosts  of  Gog  and  Magog, 

And  armies  of  the  air. 
Demons,  and  ghouls^  and  damned  souls. 

That  rave  in  fierce  despair. 


Kings  of  the  earth,  old  despots 

Who  long  have  bruised  mankind, 
And  long  withstood  with  cliains  and  blood 

The  chainless  march  of  mind ; 
And  dire,  gigantic  systems 

Of  error  blind  and  hoar. 
On  Christian  land  new-marshalled  stand. 

And  threat  the  world  once  more. 

And  oh  !  woe  !  woe  to  mortals ! 

For  Satan,  in  great  wrath, 
From  war  in  heaven  by  Michael  driven, 

Descends  in  lightning  scath ; 
And  all  his  dragon-angels, 

A  vengeful  cloud  and  vast. 
In  fury  fly  through  all  the  sky. 

And  swell  the  blackening  blast. 

But  short  shall  be  his  triumph, 

For  lo  !  heaven's  gates  unfold. 
And  hosts  of  light,  on  steeds  of  white, 

March  down  the  streets  of  gold ; 
And  at  their  head,  o'ercircled 

By  million  arching  wings 
Flaming  all  sides,  majestic  rides 

The  conquering  "  King  of  kings  ! " 

And  lo  !  the  great  archangels, 

With  cohorts  bright  and  fair 
Of  cherubim  and  seraphim. 

Come  marching  down  the  air ! 
And  far  o'er  plain  and  mountain. 

O'er  many  a  field  and  flood, 
Wide  o'er  the  world  now  floats  unfurled 

The  banner  stained  with  blood. 

Up  !  up  !  ye  saints  of  Jesus, 

And  make  your  vestments  white  ; 
And  girt  with  flame,  in  God's  great  name. 

Urge  on  earth's  final  fight ! 
That  ensign  o'er  you  flying 

Must  never,  never  fall. 
Till  Christ  shall  reign  o'er  earth  and  main. 

Saviour  and  Lord  of  all. 

O  blissful  age  !     It  hastens  ! 

It  looms  in  light  afar, 
And  darts  a  ray  of  heavenly  day 

O'er  wrong,  and  woe,  and  war. 
O  joy  !     O  martyred  brothers. 

Your  great  reward  appears  ! 
Up  !  live  !  and  reign  with  Christ  again 

A  thousand  golden  years  ! 

— Methodist. 
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WHEN    THOU    SLEEPEST. RETIREMENT. 


"UJsDER  THE  CLOUD  AND  THROUGH 
THE  SEA." 

So  moved  they,  when  false  Pharaoh's  legion 
pressed, 

Chariots  and  horsemen  following  furiously, — 
Sons  of  old  Israel,  at  their  God's  behest. 

Under  the  cloud  and  through  the  swelling  sea. 

So  passed  they,  fearless,  where  the  parted  wave, 
With  cloven  crest  uprearing  from  the  sand, — 

A  solemn  aisle  before, — behind,  a  grave, — 
Rolled  to  the  beckoning  of  Jehovah's  hand. 

So  led  he  them,  in  desert  marches  grand. 
By  toils  sublime,  with  test  of  long  delay. 

On,  to  the  borders  of  that  promised  land 
Wherein  their  heritage  of  glory  lay. 

And  Jordan  raged  along  his  rocky  bed, 
And  Amorite  spears  flashed  keen  and  fear- 
fully: 
Still  the  same  pathway  must  their  footsteps 
tread, — 
Under  the  cloud  and  through  the  threatening 
sea. 

God  works  no  otherwise.    No  mighty  birth 
But  comes  by  throes  of  mortal  agony : 

No  man-child  among  nations  of  the  earth 
But  findeth  baptism  in  a  stormy  sea. 

Sons  of  the  saints  who  faced  their  Jordan-flood 
In  fierce  Atlantic's  unretreating  wave, — 

Who  by  the  Red  Sea  of  their  glorious  blood 
Reached  to  the  freedom  that  your  blood  shall 
save! 

0  countrymen !     God's  day  is  not  yet  done ! 

He  leaveth  not  his  people  utterly  ! 
Count  it  a  covenant  that  he  leads  us  on 

Beneath  the  cloud  and  through  the  crimson 
sea  !  — Atlantic  Monthly. 


*     WHEN  THOU  SLEEPEST. 

When  thou  sleepest,  lulled  in  night, 

Art  thou  lost  in  vacancy  ? 
Does  no  silent  inward  light, 

Softly  breaking,  fall  on  thee  ? 
Does  no  dream  on  quiet  wing 

Float  a  moment  mid  that  ray, 
Touch  some  answering  mental  string, 

Wake  a  note  and  pass  away  1 

When  thou  watchest,  as  the  hours 

Mute  and  blind  are  speeding  on, 
O'er  that  rayless  path,  where  lowers 

Muffled  midnight,  black  and  lone ; 
Comes  there  nothing  hovering  near, 

Thought  or  half  reality, 
Whispering  marvels  in  thine  ear. 

Every  word  a  mystery, 

Chanting  low  an  ancient  lay, 

Every  plaintive  note  a  spell. 
Clearing  memory's  clouds  away, 

Showing  scenes  thy  heart  loves  well  ? 
Songs  forgot,  in  childhood  sung, 

Airs  in  youth  beloved  and  known. 
Whispered  by  that  airy  tongue, 

Once  again  are  made  thine  own. 


Be  it  dream  in  haunted  sleep, 

Be  it  thought  in  vigil  lone, 
Drink'st  thou  not  a  rapture  deep 

From  the  feeling,  'tis  thine  own  1 
All  thine  own  ;  thou  need'st  not  tell 

What  bright  form  thy  slumber  blest; 
All  thine  own  ;  remember  well 

Night  and  shade  were  round  thy  rest. 

Nothing  looked  upon  thy  bed. 

Save  the  lonely  watch-light's  gleam ; 
Not  a  whisper,  not  a  tread 

Scared  thy  spirit's  glorious  dream. 
Sometimes,  when  the  midnight  gale 

Breathed  a  moan  and  then  was  still, 
Seemed  the  spell  of  thought  to  fail. 

Checked  by  one  ecstatic  thrill ; 

Felt  as  all  external  things, 

Robed  in  moonlight,  smote  thine  eye ; 
Then  thy  spirit's  waiting  wings 

Quivered,  trembled,  spread  to  fly ; 
Then  th'  aspirer  wildly  swelling 

Looked,  where  mid  transcendency 
Star  to  star  was  mutely  telling 

Heaven's  resolve  and  fate's  decree. 

Oh  !  it  longed  for  holier  fire 

Than  this  spark  in  earthly  shrine ; 
Oh  !  it  soared,  and  higher,  higher, 

Sought  to  reach  a  liome  divine. 
Hopeless  quest !  soon  weak  and  weary 

Flagged  the  pinion,  drooped  the  plume, 
And  agafn  in  sadness  dreary 

Came  the  baffled  wanderer  home. 

And  again  it  turned  for  soothing 

To  th'  unfinished,  broken  dream ; 
While,  the  ruffled  current  smoothing. 

Thought  rolled  on  her  startled  stream. 
I  have  felt  this  cherished  feeling. 

Sweet  and  known  to  none  but  me  ; 
Still  I  felt  it  nightly  healing 

Each  dark  day's  despondency. 

Charlotte  Bronte. 


RETIREMENT. 


A  SHADY  and  sequestered  spot. 

To  meditate  alone. 
Where  foot  of  man  approacheth  not. 

Untrodden,  and  unknown ; 

A  little  brook  to  sing  to  rtie  ; 

Some  simple  flower,  to  smile ; 
The  shelter  of  a  spreading  tree  ; 

The  gales  of  heaven  the  while 

To  fan  me  as  they  murmur  near: 

These  would  I  ne'er  resign. 
To  call  the  proudest  portion  here. 

With  all  its  glory,  mine. 

Poor  world !    Thou  art  a  generous  soul. 

All  selfish  though  thou  be. 
To  sip  the  froth  of  pleasure's  bowl. 

And  leave  the  draught  to  me. 

— Chambers's  Journal. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
Selections,  Grave  and  Gay,  from  Writings 
published  and  mipuhlisJied  by  Thomas  De 
Quincey.     Edinburgh  and  London,  1854- 
60.     14  vols.  12mo. 

The  position  of  De  Quincey  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  present  day  is  remarkable.  We 
might  search  in  vain  for  a  writer  who,  with 
equal  powers,  has  made  an  equally  slight  im- 
pression upon  the  general  public.  His  style 
is  superb  :  his  powers  of  reasoning  are  unsur- 
passed :  his  imagination  is  warm  and  bril- 
liant, and  his  humor  both  masculine  and  del- 
icate. Yet  with  this  singular  combination 
of  gifts,  he  is  comparatively  little  known 
outside  of  that  small  circle  of  men  who  love 
literature  for  its  own  sake,  which,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population,  is  not  an  increasing 
class.  Of  the  causes  which  contributed  to 
this  result,  such  as  depended  on  his  own 
character  will  develop  themselves  in  the 
course  of  our  remarks.  Of  the  others,  it  is 
sufficient  to  point  out  these  two,  that  he 
neither  completed  any  one  great  work,  nor 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  represented 
by  any  great  periodical ;  a  circumstance 
which  has  sometimes  given  permanence  and 
unity  to  a  writer's  reputation  as  effectively 
as  independent  authorship.  That  his  essays 
are  not,  in  general,  upon  popular  subjects,  is 
of  course  another  element  in  the  case ;  al- 
though they  only  require  to  be  read  to  show 
how  easily  a  man  of  genius  can  lubricate  the 
gravest  topics  by  his  own  overflowing  humor, 
without  making  the  slightest  approximation 
to  either  flippancy  or  coarseness.  As  we 
fancy,  however,  that  even  less  is  known  of 
his  birth,  parentage,  and  education,  than  of 
his  literary  remains,  we  shall  endeavor  to 
make  our  sketch  of  him  complete  by  pref- 
acing our  critical  remarks  with  a  brief  memoir 
of  his  earlier  career  as  far  as  it  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  fragmentary  materials  which 
he  has  left  us. 

The  subject  of  this  article  was  born  at 
"  The  Farm,"  a  country  house  occupied  by 
his  father  near  Manchester,  on  the  15th  of 
August,  1785.  But  his  earliest  recollections 
were  of  "  Greenhays,"  a  villa  "near  the  same 
town,  where  he  was  brought  up  in  all  the 
comfort  and  elegance  of  the  household  of  an 
opulent  English  merchant.  His  family  was 
of  Norwegian  origin,  but,  as  he  assured 
George  IH.,  had  been  in  England  since  the 
Conquest.      Thomas  was  the  fifth  of  eight 
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children,  and,  if  his  own  reminiscences  are 
to  be  credited,  was  a  warm-hearted  but  mus- 
ing, imaginative,  and  rather  weakly  child. 
The  death  of  two  elder  sisters  before  he  had 
completed  his  sixth  year  left  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  his  mind ;  and  he  has  described, 
in  language  of  great  force  and  beauty,  his 
sensations  at  the  funeral  of  one,  and  the  sin- 
gular dreams  with  which  his  first  experience 
of  death  inspired  him.     His  father  died  when 
Thomas  was  in  his  seventh  year,   leaving 
Greenhays,  with  a  fortune  of  £1,600  a  year, 
to  his  widow.     This   father  the  child  had 
scarcely  ever  seen.    Business  kept  him  con- 
stantly abroad ;  and  the  only  means  by  which 
he  contrived  to  see  his  family  at  all  was  by 
meeting  them  occasionally  at   a  watering- 
place,  to  which  Thomas  was  considered  too 
young  to  be  taken.    But  Mr.  De  Quincey's 
death  brought    back    another  comparative 
stranger  to  the  family  hearth,  in  the  shape 
of  the  eldest  boy,  then  about  twelve  years 
of  age,  who  had  been  educated  at   Louth 
Grammar  School.    The  advent  of  this  brother 
precipitated  De  Quincey 's  "  Introduction  to 
the  world  of  strife,"  an  initiation  which  he 
admits  was  not  without  considerable  advan- 
tage both  to  his  moral  and  physical  consti- 
tution.     His  natural  addiction  to  loneliness 
and  dreaming,  combined  with  grief  for  his 
sisters'  loss,  was  generating  in  him  an  un- 
wholesome condition  of  both  mind  and  body, 
which  his  brother's  arrival  rudely,  but  oppor- 
tunely, dissipated.    De  Quincey  says  him- 
self, in  reference  to  this  period  of  his  child- 
hood,  that  he  thanks  Providence  for  four 
things — first,  that  he  lived  in  a  rustic  soli- 
tude ;  secondly,   that   the   solitude  was  in 
England  ;  thirdly,  that  *'  his  infant  feelings 
were  moulded  by  the  gentlest  of  sisters," 
instead    of    "  horrid   pugilistic  brothers  ;  " 
finally,  that  he  and  they  were  members  of 
"  a    pure,  holy,   and  magnificent  church," 
But  our  readers  must  not  suppose  that  De 
Quincey  had  any  real  doubt  about  the  para- 
mount utility  of  a  public  school  education ; 
though  at  the  age  of  six  years  "  the  whole 
world  of  strife,"  as  opened  to  him  by  his 
elder  brother,  proved  any  thing  but  soothing 
to  his  feelings.     This  brother  seems,  in  all 
respects,  to  have  been  a  remarkable  boy. 
He  read  lectures  on  physics  to  the  rest  of 
the  nursery.     He  endeavored  to  construct 
an  apparatus  for  walking  across  the  ceiling 
like  a  fly,  first  on  the  principle  of  skates, 
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and  subsequently  upon  that  of  a  humming- 
top.  He  was  profound  on  the  subject  of 
necromancy,  and  frequently  terrified  his 
young  admirers  by  speculating  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  general  confederation  of  the 
ghosts  of  all  time  against  a  single  genera- 
tion of  men.  He  made  a  balloon ;  and 
wrote,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  performed  two  acts  of  a  tragedy, 
in  which  all  the  personages  were  beheaded 

.  at  the  end  of  each  act,  leaving  none  to  carry 
on  the  play,  a  perplexity  which  ultimately 
caused  "  Sultan  Amurath  "  to  be  abandoned 
to  the  housemaids.  In  all  these  matters, 
however,  no  especial  burden  was  imposed  on 
Thomas.  It  was  first  in  his  position  as 
major-general  of  his  brother's  army,  and 
secondly  as  absolute  monarch  of  the  king- 
dom of  Gombroon,  that  he  sufiered  the  worst 
terrors  and  anxieties.  The  two  boys  went 
every  morning  to  a  private  tutor's  house 
and  returned  in  the  afternoon,  on  one  or 
both  of  which  occasions  a  fight  invariably 
took  place  with  the  boys  of  a  neighboring 
factory,  chiefly  carried  on  with  stones,  and, 
as  it  would  appear  from  its  bloodlessness, 
at  a  safe  distance.  These  military  opera- 
tions were  of  course  under  the  control  of  the 
elder  brother,  who  directed  Thomas's  move- 
ments upon  the  flank,  or  rear  of  the  enemy, 
sometimes  planting  him  in  ambush  and 
sometimes  as  a  corps  of  observation,  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  required.  Arriving 
at  home,  he  issued  a  bulletin  of  the  engage- 
ment, which  was  read  with  much  ceremony 
to  the  housekeeper.  Sometimes  this  docu- 
ment announced  a  victory,  and  sometimes  a 
defeat ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  major-gen- 
eral was  criticised  without  reference  to  the  re- 
sult. Now  he  was  decorated  with  the  Bath, 
and  now  he  was  deprived  of  his  commis- 
sion.    At  one  time  his  services  merited  the 

(highest  promotion,  at  another  he  behaved 
with  a  cowardice  "  that  seemed  inexplicable, 
except  on  the  supposition  of  treachery." 
Once  he  was  drummed  out  of  the  army,  but 
"restored  at  the  intercession  of  a  distin- 
guished lady"  (the  housekeeper,  to  wit).  In 
these  singular  vicissitudes  of  fortune  two 
■whole  year^  were  passed ;  but,  extraordinary 
as  is  the  air  of  reality  which  De  Quincey 
has  thrown  around  this  description,  it  is 
even  less  wonderful  than  the  picture  of  his 
own  feelings  as  king  of  the  island  of  Gom- 
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broon,  threatened,  not  remotely,  with  annex- 
ation, by  the  superior  potentate  his  brother. 

"  How,  and  to  what  extent,"  my  brother 
asked,  '*  did  I  '  raise  taxes  on  my  sub- 
jects ?  "  At  this  question  the  model  young 
prince  was  staggered.  He  abhorred  taxa- 
tion of  all  kinds.  But  then  he  knew  that, 
if  he  said  as  much,  his  ambitious  neighbor 
would  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  no 
standing  army — an  idea  which  he  felt  would 
be  fatal  to  his  own  independence.  But  though 
he  evaded  this  particular  difiiculty,  a  shock- 
ing discovery  was  in  store  for  him.  In  an 
evil  hour  his  brother  became  acquainted 
with  Lord  Monboddo's  theory  of  the  human 
race ;  and  he  presently  announced  the  fact 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Gombroon  had  not 
yet  worn  off  their  tails.  This  was  a  hideous 
piece  of  intelligence.  As  absolute  ruler, 
Thomas  might  at  once  issue  an  edict  com- 
pelling his  people  to  sit  down  six  hours 
every  day,  "  and  so  make  a  beginning,"  or 
he  might  dress  them  in  the  Homan  toga,  as 
the  best  means  of  hiding  their  appendages. 
But  either  alternative  left  the  great  fact  un- 
touched that  he  was  king  of  a  nation  of 
Caudati,  and  he  continued  plunged  in  the 
profoundest  melancholy  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  his  reign. 

At  the  expiration  of  two  years  his  broth- 
er's proficiency  with  his  pencil  caused  him  to 
be  transferred  to  the  house  of  the  celebrated 
academician,  Mr.  de  Loutherbourg,  where  he 
died  of  typhus  fever  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
Being  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting his  subjects  from  the  neighboring 
potentate  of  Tigrosylvania,  the  monarch  of 
Gombroon  laid  aside  his  crown,  and  retired 
into  private  life.  The  ensuing  four  years, 
i.e.  from  his  eighth  year  to  his  twelfth,  were 
marked  by  no  incidents  particularly  worthy 
of  commemoration,  except  the  removal  of 
his  family  from  Greenhays  to  Bath,  and  his 
own  entrance  at  the  Bath  Grammar  School. 
Here  he  made  numerous  enemies  by  the  su- 
periority of  his  Latin  verses :  and  he  was 
ultimately  removed  from  the  school,  prima- 
rily, indeed,  in  consequence  of  an  accident, 
but  secondarily,  because  his  mother  was  un- 
willing that  he  should  hear  so  much  of  his 
own  merits.  From  Bath  he  went  to  another 
school,  at  "Winkfield,  in  Wiltshire,  which  he 
left  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1800,  for  the 
purpose  of  accompanying  a  young  friend  of 
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his  own  age,  Lord  Westport,  and  his  tutor, 
on  a  tour  in  Ireland.    This  chapter  of  his 
autobiography  he  has  headed  with  "  I  enter 
the  world  ;  "  and  as  the  period  of  this  excur- 
sion coincided  with  that  period  of  life  when 
the  boy  is  passing  into  the  youth,  and  when 
it  requires  but  the  influence  of  society,  and 
especially  female  society,  to  arouse  in  him 
the  first  faint  consciousness  of  coming  man- 
hood, we  doubt  not  that  the  summer  of  this 
year  did  constitute  an  epoch  inDe  Quincey's 
life  which  justifies  the  title  conferred  upon 
it.     He  arrived  in  Dublin  in  the  month  of 
June,  and  was  present  at  the  final  act  of  the 
old  Irish  Parliament,  namely,  its  sitting  to 
hear  the  royal  assent  to  bills   of  the  last 
session  read  out ;  among  which  the  Bill  for 
the  Union  was  included.     He  has  recorded 
his  impressions  of  this  event  in  a  very  in- 
teresting passage,  and  especially  his  surprise 
at  the  absence  of  any  loud  demonstrations 
of  public  feeling  either  within  or  without 
Parliament.     On  leaving  Dublin  he  passed 
three  months  at  the  seat  of  Lord  Altamont,* 
Lord  Westport's  father,  in  the  county  of 
Mayo,  where  he  visited  all  the  scenes  of  the 
later  Irish  Rebellion  under   Humbert,  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  the  earlier  rising  in  the 
same  year,  he  has  left  a  most  animated  and 
concise  account.     He  returned  to  England 
in  the  month  of  October,  and  on  board  the 
packet  made  acquaintance  with  a  young  lady, 
the  sister  of  Lady  Errol,  who  inspired  him 
with  his  first  ideas  of  the  passion  of  love. 
She  had  gallantly  taken  his  part  when  some 
rather  vulgar  people  on  board  had  thought 
to  propitiate  Lord  Westport  by  snubbing  his 
untitled  companion;    and  when  afterwards 
he  expressed  his  gratitude,  she  blushed  at 
the  warmth  of  his  expressions.     This  blush 
was  a  revelation — like  the  flower  which  spoke 
to  Columbus  of  approaching  land ;  and  from 
that  moment  the  idea  of  returning  to  school 
became  intolerable  unto  him.     Such,  how- 
ever, was  his  destiny,  rendered  all  the  more 
cruel  by  the  circumstances  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  it.     On  arriving  in  England 
he  found  letters  directing  him  to  join  his 
sister  at  Laxton,  the  Northamptonshire  seat 
of  Lord  Carbery,  where  his  future  destina- 
tion till  he  should  be  old  enough  for  one  of 
the  universities  would  be  communicated  to 
him.     Lord  Carbery  had  married  an  early 
friend  of  De  Quincey's  mother,  a  verybeau- 
*  Afterwards  Marquis  of  Sligo. 


tiful  girl,  now  only  in  her  twenty-sixth  year, 
and  inclined  to  be  religious.     Staying  in  the 
house  as  her  guests  were  a  Lord  and  Lady 
Massey,  represented  to  Thomas  on  his  ar- 
rival as  a  species  of  Cymon  and  Iphigenia. 
Lord  Massey  was  a  heavy  and  half-educated, 
but  not  unintelligent,  Irish  lord,  whose  dor- 
mant faculties  had  been  aroused  by  marriage 
with  a  lovely  young  wife  about  Lady  Car- 
bery's  age,  but  who  rather  languished  at 
Laxton   for  want   of  male   companionship 
after  dinner  j  Lord  Carbery  being  detained 
from  home.     Now  what  was  the  task  that 
awaited  the  boy  of  fifteen  on  joining  this 
aristocratic  circle  ?    Lady  Carbery  sent  for 
him  on  the  moment  of  his  arrival,  and  con- 
fided her  difficulties  to  his  ear.     He  must  aid 
in  the  good  work  of  polishing  the  noble  Cy- 
mon ;  he  must  take  him  in  hand  after  din- 
ner, talk  to  him  with  ease  and  condescension, 
but  so  as  not  to  show  his  own  superiority  too 
much,  and  keep  the  bottle  circulating  pleas- 
antly for  the  traditional  two  hours.     All  this 
our  precocious  philosopher  undertook  with- 
out diffidence,  and  accomplished,  as  he  af- 
firms, with  success.    But  this  was  not  all. 
Lady  Carbery,  as  we  have  said,  was  inclined 
to  be  religious,  and  erelong  we  find  the  ex- 
schoolboy  of  Winkfield  installed  as  tutor  in 
theology  to  a  beautiful  dame  of  twenty-six. 
He  startled  her,  he  says,  with  the  depth  and 
novelty  of  his  views.     She  feared  she  had 
never  understood  the  Bible.     For  that  pur- 
pose, said  her  new  mentor,  Greek  was  indis- 
pensable, and  Greek  it  was  determined  they 
should  learn.   Lexicons  and  New  Testaments 
were  procured  from  Stamford,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  the  fair  pupil  read  Greek  with 
facility.     Finding  his  task,  no  doubt,  an  un- 
commonly agreeable  one,  Mr.  Tom  forthwith 
proposed  to  take  the  lady  through  Herodo- 
tus.    He  drew  such  a  picture  "  of  the  viva- 
cious and  mercurial  Athenian,"   etc.    etc., 
that  his  mistress  was  fascinated  by  the  idea, 
and  consented  to  exchange   the   hard   and 
spirit-breaking  problems  of  Geneva  for  the 
beautiful  myths  and   summer  theology  of 
Greece.    But,  alas  for  human  joys  !     In  the 
midst  of  these  pleasant  dreams  "  the  knock- 
ing at  the  gate  "  is  heard.   Lord  Carbery  has 
returned  from  Ireland.     Greek   is   thrown 
asidfe  as  a  graceful  folly  ;  and  the  luckless 
lad  who,  for  two  months,  had  been  the  con- 
descending cultivator  of  a  middle-aged  lord, 
and  the  daily  instructor  of  a  pretty  woman, 
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suddenly  wakes  up  and  finds  himself  again 
a  schoolboy.  His  guardians  had  determined 
that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  Manchester 
Grammar  School,  in  the  hopes  of  his  obtain- 
ing one  of  their  university  exhibitions.  And 
thither  accordingly  in  the  December  of  1800 
we  find  him  wending  his  way,  in  sorrow  and 
rebelliousness  of  spirit. 

At  this,  his  last  school,  De  Quincey  had 
two  evils  to  contend  with.  The  first  was  his 
too  keen  appreciation  of  the  society  which  he 
had  now  lost;  the  second  was  an  impaired 
digestion,  consequent  on  the  want  of  exercise. 
The  first  of  these  would  probably  have  dis- 
appeared altogether,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
prostration  of  mind  occasioned  by  his  physi- 
cal ailment,  which  was  in  turn  aggravated  by 
the  injudicious  treatment  of  an  ignorant 
apothecary.  His  period  of  misery  was 
lightened  by  one  gleam  of  comfort  in  the 
shape  of  a  visit  to  Manchester  by  Lady  Car- 
bery.  But  after  her  departure  his  melan- 
choly increased  to  such  a  height  that,  finding 
all  remonstrances  with  his  guardians  in- 
eflfectual,  he  resolved  to  elope  from  the  school. 
They  of  course  did  not  feel  justified  in  remov- 
ing him  until  he  had  completed  the  term 
of  residence  required  for  succession  to  a 
scholarship,  and  so  defeating  the  very  object 
for  which  he  had  originally  been  placed  there. 
He,  on  the  contrary,  with  youthful  indiffer- 
ence to  money,  resolved  that  his  seventeenth 
birthday  (August,  1802)  should  not  find  him 
at  school.  The  final  result  was,  that  one  fine 
morning  in  July  he  quietly  let  himself  out  of 
the  head-master's  house,  consigned  his  trunk 
to  the  carrier,  and  set  forth  on  foot  for  Ches- 
ter, where  his  mother  now  lived  at  a  house 
called  St.  John's  Priory. 

If  his  own  language  can  be  trusted,  De 
Quincey  must  have  left  Manchester  with  so 
much  scholarship  as  would  do  credit  to  the 
sixth-form  boys  of  our  best  public  schools. 
Four  years  earlier  he  had  beaten  at  Latin 
verses  young  men  upon  the  wing  for  Cam- 
bridge, and  he  had  given  subsequent  proof  of 
his  proficiency  in  that  accomplishment ; 
while  shortly  after  the  present  date  we  find 
him  gravely  weighing  the  propriety  of  writing 
a  Greek  remonstrance  to  the  Bishop  of  Ban- 
gor in  return  for  some  fancied  insult  at  the 
hands  of  that  learned  prelate.*  He  tells  us, 
in  fact,  in  so  many  words,  that  he  wielded  the 

*  Dr.  Cleaver,  Principal  of  Brasenose,  a  great 
Greek  scholar. 


Greek  language  "  with  preternatural  address 
for  varying  the  forms  of  expression,  and  for 
bringing  the  most  refractory  ideas  within  the 
harness  of  Grecian  phraseology." 

If  this  were  really  the  case,  it  is  a  pity  that 
his  guardians  did  not  comprehend  the  full 
value  of  the  accomplishment.  A  lad  with 
this  power  of  composition  was  under  no 
necessity  of  rui«iing  his  liver  at  Manchester 
for  the  sake  of  forty  pounds  a  year :  either 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  would  have  welcomed 
him  with  open  arms.  For  although  the  dis- 
tinction which  De  Quincey  himself  draws  be- 
tween the  knowledge  and  the  command  of  a 
classical  language  is  in  itself  just,  if  not  ex- 
pressed by  exactly  the  most  appropriate  words, 
yet  it  is  one  hardly  realized  by  the  universi- 
ties in  their  purely  classical  examinations. 
It  is  barely  possible  that  a  candidate  who 
composed  the  most  vigorous  and  idiomatic 
Greek  or  Latin  should  do  his  other  papers  so 
badly  as  to  place  himself  second  on  the  list. 
Whether  it  be  considered  that  the  compre- 
hensive scholarship  which  De  Quincey  ex- 
presses by  the  word  "  knowledge  "  is  more 
fitly  acquired  in  an  after  period  of  life,  or 
whether  it  be  thought  that  the  "  natural  sen- 
sibility," of  which  alone  he  tells  us  that  good 
composition  is  the  test,  points  to  a  higher  or- 
der of  mind  than  philosophical  research,  we 
cannot  say  ;  but  sure  we  are  that  even  at  the 
present  day,  and  much  more  fifty  years  ago, 
a  youth  of  seventeen  who  outstripped  all  com- 
petitors in  the  four  ^  kinds  of  composition 
might  calculate  with  certainty  on  the  best 
scholarships  in  Oxford. 

At  Chester  De  Quincey  found  residing 
with  his  mother  his  maternal  uncle,  a  Cap- 
tain Penson,  of  the  Bengal  establishment,  and 
by  a  temporary  arrangement,  to  which  the 
efforts  of  the  old  soldier  were  mainly  con- 
ducive, he  received  a  weekly  allowance  of  a 
guinea  to  enable  him  to  execute  his  cherished 
purpose  of  a  pedestrian  tour  in  Wales.  He 
spent  the  autumn  of  1802  in  the  indulgence 
of  this  fancy,  dining  sumptuously  for  six- 
pence, sometimes  sleeping  on  the  hill^^de,  and 
sometimes  in  a  crack  hotfil,  and,  in  his  own 
words,  "  sailing  alternately  upon  the  high- 
priced  and  the  low-priced  tack."  By  de- 
grees, however,  he  grew  tired  of  this  mode  of 
life.  The  weather  became  le^s  favorable  to 
pedestrians;  the  want  of  books  began  to 
make  itself  felt ;  and  finally,  imagining  that 
he  could  borrow  money  in  London  on   the 
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strength  of  Lis  pecuniary  expectations,  he 
took  the  resolution  of  hiding  from  his  guar- 
dians in  the  metropolis  till  they  should  cease  to 
have  any  further  control  over  his  movements. 
Mounting  the  Plolyhead  mail  at  Shrewsbury 
one  dark  November  night,  he  was  carried  for- 
ward to  the  scene  of  fancied  freedom  and  en- 
joyment at  the  rate  of  six  miles  and  a  half  an 
hour,  and  reached  London,  after  a  journey  of 
twenty-eight  hours,  with  the  address  of  a 
money-lender  and  some  nine  or  ten  guineas 
in  his  pocket.  And  now  began  that  wearing 
process  which  breaks  the  spirits,  saps  the 
morality,  and  tarns  the  blood  to  gall,  of 
dancing  attendance  at  a  usurer's  office,  per- 
petually encountered  with  fresh  excuses  for 
delay  and  fresh  demands  for  money  for  the 
preparation  of  fresh  securities.  No  wonder  a 
boy  of  seventeen  was  soon  fleeced  of  every 
guinea  by  this  race  of  vultures,  whose  yearly 
profits  are  not  inconsiderably  swollen  by 
these  preliminary  extortions.  In  fact,  it  is 
all  they  ever  get  from  a  certain  class  of  vic- 
tims whose  proposals  they  never  mean  to  en- 
tertain, but  whose  few  remaining  guineas  they 
extract  upon  this  plausible  pretext.  De 
Quincey,  however,  but  for  his  extreme  youth, 
would  scarcely  have  come  into  this  category. 
The  four  or  five  tliousand  pounds  due  to  him 
at  one  and  twenty  were  an  ample  security — 
supposing  he  had  not  been  a  minor — for  the 
two  hundred  pounds  he  proposed  to  borrow, 
and  the  Jews  had  taken  care  to  ascertain 
that  his  own  representations  were  correct. 
Whatever  the  cause,  all  the  usurers  to  whom 
he  applied  kept  him  in  suspense  till  his  little 
stock  of  money  ^as  reduced  to  the  last  half- 
guinea,  and  starvation  stared  him  in  the  face. 
Of  his  sufferings  and  his  companions  at  this 
period  we  have  the  strangest  picture  on 
record  in  the  "  Confessions  of  an  English 
Opium-Eater."  They  transcend  any  thing 
recorded  of  Savage  or  Chatterton,  with  this 
additional  element  of  oddness,  that  they  were 
wholly  voluntary.  Not  only  was  he  heir  to  a 
sum  which  to  those  luckless  men  of  letters 
would  have  seemed  a  fabulous  fortune — not 
only  had  he  wealthy  and  influential  connec- 
tions who  were  really  and  deeply  interested  in 
his  welfare — but  he  possessed  in  his  teeming 
imagination  and  elegant  scholarship  a  re- 
source which  he  never  even  suspected.  He 
surmised  at  a  later  period  of  his  life  that  he 
might  have  earned  a  livelihood  as  a  corrector 
of  Greek  proofs.      But  why  correct  Greek 


proofs,  when  Greek  epigrams  had  a  good 
market  value  ?  Why  seek  in  the  printing- 
office  what  could  have  been  found  so  readily  in 
the  editor's  room  ?  With  the  "  Post,"  and  the 
"  Chronicle,"  and  the  "  Courier,"  and  the 
"  Times,"  to  say  nothing  of  the  "  Gentleman's 
Magazine"  and  other  weekly  and  monthly 
periodicals,  all  on  the  look  out  for  writers  of 
his  peculiar  qualifications,  De  Quincey  could 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  realizing  a  comfort- 
able income.  But  no  such  thoughts  ever  oc- 
curred to  him.  He  took  refuge  in  an  old 
rambling  unfurnished  house  in  Greek  Street, 
Soho,  which  was  occupied  in  th(^  daytime  by 
a  solicitor,  himself  a  hungry  and  bailiff'-hunted 
man,  and  who  freely  allowed  his  young  client 
to  make  what  use  he  pleased  of  the  upper 
rooms. 

Here,  then,  he  lived  for  some  months  in  a 
state  of  the  most  abject  misery.  His  only 
companion  in  the  house  was  a  "  forlorn  and 
friendless  "  little  girl  of  about  ten  years  old, 
who  was  Mr.  Browne's  sole  servant,  and  sus- 
pected by  De  Quincey  to  be  his  daughter. 
At  night  they  lay  down  together  on  the  bare 
boards  with  a  bundle  of  papers  for  a  pillow, 
and  a  cloak  and  an  old  sofa-cover  to  keep 
off  the  winter's  cold.  In  the  morning  she 
went  down  to  her  daily  task  of  attending  to 
the  lawyer's  wants,  and  her  companion,  after 
stealing  into  his  breakfast-room  on  pretence 
of  inquiring  after  business,  but  in  reality  to 
stay  his  hunger  by,  furtively  picking  a  few 
crumbs  of  biscuit  from  the  man's  miserable 
meal,  went  forth  to  his  own  daily  task  of 
walking  about  the  streets  till  midnight.  He 
supported  life  by  trifling  sums  of  money  ob- 
tained from  casual  acquaintances  whom  he 
encountered  in  his  wanderings,  and  for  so- 
ciety he  resorted  to  those  who  were  in  the 
same  state  of  wretchedness  as  himself,  "  that 
unhappy  class  who  belong  to  the  outcasts 
and  pariahs  of  our  female  population." 
"  These  unhapppy  women,"  he  continues, 
"to  me  were  simply  sisters  in  calamity,"  and 
he  conceived  a  very  high  idea  of  the  human- 
ity, generosity,  and  fidelity  to  each  other, 
by  which  as  a  class  they  were  distinguished. 
These  it  was  who,  after  their  own  fashion, 
made  his  life  easier  for  him  to  bear.  They 
pleaded  for  him  with  watchmen  -who  wanted 
him  to  move  on  :  they  protected  him  against 
street  bullies,  and  they  even  fed  him  from 
their  own  scanty  store  when  he  was  faint- 
ing from  starvation.     Looking  back  through^ 
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a  vista  of  opium  dreams  to  the  events  of 
twenty  years  ago,  De  Quineey  may  be  par- 
doned if  lie  has  colored  the  incidents  of  this 
period  ^Yith  tints  which  they  never  really 
wore.  But  the  narrative  is  no  doubt  sub- 
stantially correct,  and  is  equally  creditable 
to  his  candor  and  his  goodness  of  heart.  One 
of  these  female  acquaintances  jie  has  singled 
out  from  the  rest,  under  the  name  of  Anne, 
a  young  girl  of  not  more  than  sixteen  years 
of  age,  whose  seducer  had  carried  off  all  her 
little  savings  and  left  her  to  beggary  or  pros- 
titution. Between  the  two  young  outcasts 
an  affection  as  of  brother  and  sister  sprang 
up.  For  many  weary  hours  out  of  fvery 
twenty-four,  did  these  two  pace  up  and  down 
the  flags  of  "  their  stony-hearted  step-moth- 
er," Oxford  Street,  and  once,  as  life  records 
with  great  feeling,  when  he  had  swooned  in 
her  arras  from  fatigue  and  famine  on  si, door- 
step in  Soho  Square,  she  spent  her  last  six- 
pence on  a  glass  of  port  wine  to  revive  him. 
How  much  of  this  is  literally  true  cannot, 
we  repeat,  be  ascertained  with  exactness'; 
poor  Anne,  we  should  be  afraid,  has  long 
ago  gone  beyond  the  reach  of  interrogation. 
Whether  she  was  an  ideal,  or  whether  she 
was  a  person,  we  shall  never  know,  though 
for  our  own  part,  we  believe  in  her  distinct 
personality.  But  however  this  may  be,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  De  Quineey  passed 
much  of  his  time  among  this  unfortunate 
class  at  the  period  in  question,  and  had  good 
reason  to  remember  the  contrast  between 
their  native  virtues  and  their  acquired  vices. 
Of  Anne  he  lost  sight,  he  tells  us,  under  the 
following  circumstances :  Having  shown 
some  of  his  letters  to  and  from  Lord  West- 
port  and  his  father,  now  become  respectively 
Lord  Altamont  and  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  to 
his  Jewish  friends,  one  of  them  agreed  to 
advance  the  required  sum  without  further 
delay,  if  Lord  Altamont  would  join  in  the 
security.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his 
consent,  De  Quineey  set  off  to  Eton,  having 
first  taken  a  tender  farewell  of  Anne,  and 
appointed  a  spot  where  she  was  to  meet  him 
on  his  return.  Arriving  at  Eton,  he  found 
that  Lord  Altamont  had  already  left  for  Cam- 
bridge, but  that  one  of  his  friends  to  whom 
De  Quineey  had  been  introduced,  namely. 
Lord  Desart,  was  still  at  school.  His  lord- 
ship asked  him  to  breakfast,  gave  hira  the 
first  good  meal  he  had  enjoyed  for  months, 
furnished  him,  at  his  own  solicitation,  with 
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wine,  and  agreed,  after  some  hesitation,  to 
become  his  security,  but  under  certain  con- 
ditions, which  the  Jews  subsequently  re- 
jected. Well  may  De  Quineey  break  out 
into  eulogies  of  this  admirable  young  man. 
Fancy  the  effect  upon  any  ordinary  young 
gentleman,  of  a  dusty  and  shabby  youth  bear- 
ing about  him  unmistakable  marks  of  vaga- 
bond life,  and  known  to  his  lordship  only 
through  a  third  person,  being  shown  into  his 
study,  then  and  there  declining  the  break- 
fast that  was  set  before  him  (though  this  was 
of  course  from  sheer  faintness),  demanding 
wine  in  its  stead ;  and,  finally,  putting  the 
crown  to  his  audacity  by  asking  him  to  back 
a  bill  for  two  hundred  pounds.  However, 
all  honor  to  the  young  Etonian — who,  says 
De  Quineey,  under  the  influence  of  these 
soothing  reminiscences,  is  always  a  gentle- 
man— who  made  light  of  these  eccentrici- 
ties, and  held  out  a  helping  hand  to  the  des- 
titute young  stranger.  That  it  turned  out 
valueless  afterwards  was  no  derogation  from 
a  service  such  as  we  fancy  very  few  gentle- 
men, Etonians  or  otherwise,  would  have 
performed  under  similar  circumstances.  Re- 
turning to  town,  De  Quineey  ^lastened  to 
keep  his  appointment  with  Anne.  But  she 
did  not  make  her  appearance.  Night  after 
night  he  returned  to  the  trysting-place,  but 
sister  Anne  he  never  saw  more.  He  had 
never  ascertained  her  surname,  or  the  num- 
ber of  the  house  at  which  she  lived.  People 
from  whom  he  made  inquiries  misinterpreted 
his  motives.  Some  laughed,  some  frowned, 
and  others  of  her  acquaintance,  fearing  she 
might  have  robbed  him,  refused  to  give  him 
any  clew.  "  This,"  he  concludes  in  the  usual 
style  of  the  "  Confessions,"  "  amongst  such 
troubles  as  most  men  meet  with  in  this  life, 
has  been  my  heaviest  affliction."  We  have 
no  doubt  that,  at  the  moment  of  writing 
these  words,  he  really  thought  so.  But  it  is 
easy  to  trace  through  the  whole  of  the  "  Con- 
fessions," as  indeed  in  some  of  his  latest 
writings  also,  the  influence  of  the  habit  from 
which  this  title  is  derived.  A  tendency  to 
speak  of  all  his  earlier  trials,  not  for  the  most 
part  heavier  than  the  majority  of  mankind 
experience,  in  language  drawn  from  the  con- 
vulsions of  nature,  from  tempests,  earth- 
quakesj  and  volcanoes,  is  everywhere  percep- 
tible. The  peculiar  trial  we  have  lately  been 
describing  was,  no  doubt,  the  worst  of  all. 
Still,   in   a    healthy   organization    there    is 
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hardly  any  amount  of  misery  whicli  the  re- 
coil of  youthful  spirits  between  seventeen 
and  thirty  is  not  strong  enough  to  throw  off. 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  De  Quincey  did 
so  throw  it  off,  and  that  the  story,  as  we  now 
have  it,  represents  the  exaggerated  shape 
in  which  his  reminiscences  came  back  upon 
him  under  the  influence  of  the  favorite  drug. 

The  loss  of  Anne  was  quickly  followed  by 
the  termination  of  his  Greek- Street  life.  An 
opening  was  made  almost  by  accident  for  rec- 
onciliation with  his  guardians  ;  and  he  re- 
turned home  to  the  Priory  till  it  was  time 
for  him  to  proceed  to  Oxford. 

Of  his  Oxford  life  he  has  left  us  few  me- 
morials. He  appears  to  have  resided  there 
from  1803  to  1808  ;  that  is,  from  his  eigh- 
teenth year  to  his  twenty-third.  But  of  his 
own  obligations  to  that  university  he  says 
not  one  syllable.  Whether  he  read,  or  whether 
he  idled,  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  And 
this  is  more  singular,  because  the  two  fa- 
vorite pursuits  of  De  Duincey  are  also  the 
studies  most  prized  in  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, namely,  elegant  scholarship  and  meta- 
physics. The  modern  examination  system 
also  was  introduced  during  these  years,  and 
we  should  have  been  g'lad  to  hear  what  De 
Quincey  thought  of  the  reform,  and  what 
he  heard  said  about  it  among  older  men 
than  himself.  But  his  Oxford  life  is  an  un- 
written chapter  of  the  Autobiography. 

It  is  curious,  indeed,  that  it  should  be  so  ; 
his  career  at  Oxford  having  been,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  contemporaries,*  highly 
characteristic  of  the  man,  and  one  which  no- 
body who  took  the  public  into  his  confidence 
so  freely  as  De  Quincey  did,  need  have 
shrunk  from  describing.  He  was  admitted 
a  member  of  Worcester  College,  and  matric- 
ulated on  the  17th  of  December,  1803  ;  and 
his  name  remained  upon  the  college  books 
for  seven  years,  being  removed  from  them 
on  the  15th  December,  1810.  During  the 
period  of  his  residence  he  was  generally 
known  as  a  quiet  and  studious  man.  He  did 
not  frequent  wine  parties,  though  he  did  not 
abstain  fe-om  wine  ;  and  he  devoted  himself 
principally  to  the  society  of  a  German  named 
Schwartzburg,  who  is  said  to  have  taught 
him  Hebrew.  He  was  remarkable,  even  in 
those    days,    for    his    rare    conversational 

*  We  are  indebted  for  the  following  particulars 
to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Cotton,  the  Provost  of 
Worcester  College. 


powers,  and  for  his  extraordinary  stock  of 
information  upon  every  subject  that  was 
started.  There  were  men,  it  would  appear, 
among  his  contemporaries  who  were  capable 
of  appreciating  him  ;  and  they  all  agreed  that 
De  Quincey  was  a  man  of  singular  genius, 
as  well  as  the  most  varied  talents.  His 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  was  not 
confined  to  those  few  standard  authors  with 
which  even  good  scholars  are,  or  were,  ac- 
customed to  content  themselves.  He  was 
master  of  the  ancient  literature ;  of  all  of  it 
at  least  which  belongs  to  what  is  called  pure 
literature.  It  appears  that  he  brought  this 
knowledge  up  to  Oxford  with  him  ;  and  that 
his  university  studies  were  directed  almost 
wholly  to  the  ancient  philosophy,  varied  by 
occasional  excursions  into  German  literature 
and  metaphysics,  which  he  loved  to  compare 
with  those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  His 
knowledge  of  all  these  subjects  is  said  to 
have  been  really  sound  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  was  capable  of  reproducing  it 
in  the  most  brilliant  and  imposing  forms. 
It  was  predicted,  accordingly,  by  all  who 
knew  him,  that  he  would  pass  a  memorable 
examination ;  and  so  indeed  he  did,  though 
the  issue  was  a  somewhat  different  one  from 
what  his  admirers  had  anticipated.  The 
class-list  had  lately  been  instituted;  and 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  had  De 
Quincey's  mind  been  rather  more  regularly 
trained,  he  would  have  taken  a  first-class  as 
easily  as  other  men  take  a  common  degree. 
But  his  reading  had  never  been  conducted 
upon  that  system  which  the  Oxford  examina- 
tions, essentially  and  very  properly  intended 
for  men  of  average  abilities,  render  almost 
incumbent  upon  every  candidate  for  the 
highest  honors.  De  Quincey  seems  to  have 
felt  that  he  was  deficient  in  that  perfect 
mastery  of  the  minuter  details  of  logic, 
ethics,  and  rhetoric,  which  the  practice  of 
the  schools  demanded.  With  the  leading 
principles  of  the  Aristotelian  system  he 
was  evidently  quite  intimate.  But  he  ap- 
parently distrusted  his  own  fitness  to*  under- 
go a  searching  oral  examination  in  these 
subjects,  for  which  a  minute  acquaintance 
with  scientific  terminology,  and  with  the 
finest  distinctions  they  involve,  is  thought 
to  be  essential.  The  event  was  unfortunate, 
though  so  agreeable  to  De  Quincey's  charac- 
ter that  it  might  have  been  foreseen  by  his 
associates^  as  by  one  of  them  it  really  was. 
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The  important  moment  arrived,  and  De 
Quincey  went  through  the  first  day's  exam- 
ination, which  was  conducted  upon  paper, 
and  at  that  time  consisted  almost  exclusive- 
ly of  scholarship,  history,  and  whatever 
might  be  comprehended  under  the  title  of 
classical  literature.  On  the  evening  of  that 
day  Mr.  Goodenough  of  Christchurch,  who 
was  one  of  the  examiners,  went  down  to  a 
gentleman,  then  resident  at  Worcester  Col- 
lege and  well  acquainted  with  De  Quincey, 
and  said  to  him,  "You  have  sent  us  to-day 
the  cleverest  man  I  ever  met  with;  if  his 
viva  voce  examination  to-morrow  correspond 
with  what  he  has  done  in  writing,  he  will 
carry  every  thing  before  him."  To  this  his 
friend  made  answer  that  he  feared  De  Quin- 
cey's  viva  voce  would  be  comparatively  im- 
perfect, even  if  he  presented  himself  for  ex- 
amination, which  he  rather  doubted.  The 
event  justified  his  answer.  That  night  De 
Quincey  packed  up  his  things  and  walked 
away  from  Oxford  ;  never,  as  far  we  as  can 
ascertain,  to  return  to  it.  Whether  this  dis- 
trust of  himself  was  well  founded,  or  whether 
it  arose  from  the  depression  by  which  his  in- 
dulgence in  opium  was  invariably  followed, 
we  cannot  tell.  So  early  even  as  his  Oxford 
days,  De  Quincey,  we  are  told,  was  incapable 
of  steady  apphcation  without  large  doses 
of  opium.  He  had  taken  a  large  dose  on 
the  morning  of  his  paper  work,  and  the  re- 
action that  followed  in  the  evening  would,  of 
course,  aggravate  his  apprehensions  of  the 
morrow.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  fairly  took 
to  his  heels,  and  so  lost  the  chance,  which, 
with  every  drawback,  must  have  been  an  ex- 
tremely good  one,  of  figuring  in  the  same 
class-list  wdth  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  passed 
his  examination  in  Michaelmas,  1808,  w^hich 
was,  no  doubt,  the  era  of  De  Quincey 's  sin- 
gular catastrophe. 

It  appears  from  De  Quincey's  own  lan- 
guage that  he  never  so  much  as  saw  Shelley, 
who  came  to  Oxford  shortly  after  the  event 
last  recorded,  and  subsequently  lived  near 
De  Quincey  for  a  wliile  in  the  Lake  country. 
But  the  year  1809  was  memorable  for  his 
introduction  to  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and 
Southey.  The  most  lifelike  sketches  of 
these  celebrated  men  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted are  to  be  found  in  his  pages.  We 
have  not  space  for  the  description  of  his  first 
meeting  with  Coleridge,  but  our  readers  will 


thank  us  for  reproducing  the  following  cri- 
tique of  his  conversation : — 

"  Coleridge  led  me  to  a  drawing-room,  i 
rang  the  bell  for  refreshments,  and  omitted 
no  point  of  a  courteous  reception.  He  told 
me  that  there  would  be  a  very  large  dinner 
party  on  that  day,  which  perhaps  might  be 
disagreeable  to  a  perfect  stranger ;  but  if 
not,  he  would  assure,  me  of  a  most  hospi- 
table welcome  from  the  family.  I  was  too 
anxious  to  see  him  under  all  aspects  to  think 
of  declining  the  invitation.  That  point  be- 
ing settled,  Coleridge,  like  some  great  river, 
the  Orellana,  or  the  St.  Lawrence,  that,  hav- 
ing been  checked  and  fretted,  by  rocks  or 
thwarting  islands,  suddenly  recovers  its  vol- 
ume of  waters  and  its  mighty  music,  swept 
at  once,  as  if  returning  to  his  natural  busi- 
ness, into  a  continuous  strain  of  eloquent 
dissertation,  certainly  the  most  novel,  the 
most  finely  illustrated,  and  traversing  the 
most  spacious  fields  of  thought,  by  transi- 
tions the  most  just  and  logical  that  it  was 
possible  to  conceive.  What  I  mean  by  say- 
ing that  his  transitions  were  'just*  is  by 
way  of  contradistinction  to  that  mode  of 
conversation  which  courts  variety  through 
links  of  verbal  connection.  Coleridge,  to 
many  people,  and  often  I  have  heard  the 
complaint,  seemed  to  wander ;  and  he  seemed 
then  to  wander  the  most,  when,  in  fact,  his 
resistance  to  the  wandering  instinct  was 
greatest,  viz :  when  the  compass  and  huge 
circuit  iDy  which  his  illustrations  moved 
travelled  farthest  into  remote  regions  be- 
fore they  began  to  revolve." 

At  this  time  De  Quincey  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  object  of  his  enthusiastic 
admiration  was  uneasy  in  his  domestic  rela- 
tions, and  harassed  by  pecuniary  troubles. 
It  was  no  ordinary  man  who,  out  of  his 
small  patrimony,  deducted  £500  for  the  re- 
lief of  distressed  genius.  ^  In  this  generous 
action  De  Quincey  was  actuated  by  the 
purest  artistic  love  of  genius  and  literature. 
It  could  scarcely  be  said  that  Coleridge  was 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  an  object 
of  charity.  Could  he  have  forced  himself 
to  work,  a  plentiful  income  was  before  him. 
But  there  is  no  danger  that  such  men  will 
ever  find  too  many  sympathizers.  It  is 
good  that  now  and  then  the  experiment  of 
De  Quincey  should  be  tried,  and  the  only 
cause  for  regret  is  that  in  this  particular 
case  the  service  appears  to  have  been  wasted. 
Coleridge  never  recovered  a  healthy  state 
of  either  mind  or  bodv.    And  his  benefactor 
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is  willing  to  suppose  that  his  donation  came 
too  late  to  undo  the  effects  of  previous  anx- 
iety, and  the  indulgences  to  which  it  had 
conduced. 

We  shall  not  pause  over  the  characteristic 
and  interesting,  but  doubtless  well-known 
portraits  of  the  two  other  Lake  poets  which 
conclude  the  autobiographic  sketches.  We 
must  hasten  to  complete  that  period  of  his 
own  life  Avhich  is  contained  within  these  and 
the  "  Confessions,"  which  is  apparently  all 
that  he  desired  to  lay  before  the  public. 
Within  a  year  of  his  leaving  Oxford  we  find 
him  established  as  Wordsworth's  successor 
in  the  Grasmere  Cottage,  of  which  he  con- 
tinued the  tenant  for  about  twenty  years. 
In  1816  he  married  ;  and  in  1821  he  created 
his  first  great  sensation  by  the  "  Confessions 
of  an  English  Opium-Eater."  In  1829  he 
quitted  Grasmere,  and  resided  after  Jhat 
year  principally  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life,  it  would  appear, 
presented  no  features  of  special  interest. 
Considering  his  early  habits  and  infirmities, 
we  may  well  be  surprised  at  his  longevity ; 
for  he  had  exceeded  his  seventy-fourth  year 
by  near  four  months  when  he  expired  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  8th  of  December,  1859. 

In  speaking  of  his  early  infirmities  we  al- 
lude, of  course,  primarily  to  his  use  of  opium, 
but  subordinately  to  that  affection  of  the 
liver  which  he  thinks  stimulated  his  indul- 
gence in  a  pleasure  originally  discovered  by 
accident.  It  was  in  1804,  when  on  a  visit 
to  London  in  vacation  time,  that  he  first 
took  opium  for  the  toothache.  That  he 
afterwards  continued  it  for  the  mere  pleas- 
ure which  it  afforded  him,  he  does  not  deny ; 
for  the  sake  of  having  "  his  moral  affections 
in  a  state  of  cloudless  serenity,  and  high 
over  all  the  great  light  of  the  majestic  in- 
tellect." It  was  not  till  the  year  1817  that 
he  began  to  take  the  drug  in  quantities 
which  produced  his  dreams,  though  he  ac- 
knowledges that  for  eight  out  of  the  pre- 
vious thirteen  years  his  use  of  it  had  amount- 
ed to  an  abuse.  Atdength  his  nightly  visions 
became  so  insupportable  that  he  determined 
to  overcome  the  habit.  After  a  desperate 
struggle  he  did  at  length  triumph ;  but  long 
after  the  indulgence  was  renounced  the  pe- 
culiar effects  continued. 

"  One  memorial  of  my  former  condition 
nevertheless  remains;  my  dreams  are  not 
calm  :  the  dread  swell  and  ajjitation  of  the 
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storm  have  not  wholly  subsided  :  the  legions 
that  encamped  in  them  are  drawing  off,  but 
not  departed;  my  sleep  is  still  tumultuous; 
and,  like  the  gates  of  Paradise  to  our  first 
parents  when  looking  back  from  afar,  it  Is 
still  (in  the  tremendous  line  of  Milton) 

"  With  dreadful  faces  thronged  and  fiery  arms."  * 

Although  these  particular  consequences  dis- 
appeared, it  is  probable  that  Dc  Quincey's 
mind  never  wholly  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  his  eighteen  years*  indulgence.  He  himself 
says,  half  jocularly,  but  apparently  quite  truly, 
that  it  is  characteristic  of  the  opium-eater 
never  to  finish  any  thing.  He  himself  never 
finished  any  thing,  except  his  sentences,  which 
are  models  of  elaborate  workmanship.  But 
many  of  his  essays  are  literally  fragments, 
while  those  which  are  not  generally  convey 
the  impression  of  being  mere  prolegomena  to 
some  far  greater  work  of  which  he  had  formed 
the  conception  only.  Throughout  his  vol- 
umes, moreover,  we  find  allusions  to  writings 
which  have  never  seen  the  daylight.  And 
finally,  there  is  "  The  Great  Unfinished,"  the 
"  De  Emendatione  Humani  Intellectus,"  to 
which  he  had  at  one  time  devoted  the  labor 
of  his  whole  life.  It  is  in  fact  the  one  half- 
melancholy  reflection  which  his  career  sug- 
gests, that  a  man  so  capable  as  he  was  of  ex- 
ercising a  powerful  influence  for  good  upon 
the  political  and  religious  thought<of  the  pres- 
ent age,  should  have  comparatively  wasted 
his  opportunities,  and  lefl  us  his  most  precious 
ideas  in  the  condition  of  the  Sibyl's  leaves 
after  they  had  been  scattered  by  the  wind. 
Hence  those  who  approach  him  with  any  se- 
rious purpose  are  only  too  likely  to  come  away 
disappointed.  It  is  therefore  rather  on  his 
style,  at  once  complex  and  harmonious,  at 
once  powerful  and  polished,  than  on  the  sub- 
stance of  his  works,  that  his  posthumous  fame 
will  be  dependent.  The  extraordinary  com- 
pass and  unique  beauty  of  his  diction,  accom- 
modating itself  without  an  effort  to  the  highest 
flifjhts  of  imagination,  to  the  minutest  subtle- 
ties  of  reasoning,  and  to  the  gayest  vagaries 
of  humor,  are  by  themselves  indeed  a  sure 
pledge  of  a  long  if  not  undying  reputation. 
Yet  the  profundity  of  separate  remarks,  open- 
ing to  us  for  the  moment  entirely  new  views 
of  the  most  important  subjects,  combined  with 
the  evident  conscientiousness  with  which  his 
volumes  teem,  makes  us  still  look  wistfully  at 
the  glittering  fragments,  and  long  to  ascertain 
If  they   cannot  be  made  to  yield  a  theory. 
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Like  one  who  is  ascending  a  lofty  eminence 
thickly  clothed  with  wood,  and  feels  sure  from 
occasional  intervals  that  a  glorious  prospect 
lies  beneath  him,  could  he  only  obtain  a  clear 
view  from  some  commanding  point;  so  in 
readinfT^  the  works  of  this  extraordinary  man 
we  are  forever  expecting  new  and  splendid 
results  to  burst  upon  us  at  the  end  of  each 
discourse,  and  each  time  are  obliged  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  hope  that  they  lie  a 
little  further  on. 

We  will  endeavor,  therefore,  to  lay  briefly 
before  our  readers  the  various  fields  of  thought 
which  De  Quincey  traverses,  satisfied  that 
they  cannot  follow  in  his  footsteps  without 
gain  of  some  sort,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
mere  amusement,  of  valuable  suggestions,  or 
familiarity  with  exact  logic.  De  Quincey  has 
classified  his  own  works  under  the  three  heads 
of  amusing,  didactic,  and  imaginative.  To  us, 
however,  the  title  chosen  by  the  publisher 
seems  to  ofier  a  more  convenient  division.  By 
separating  his  writings  into  "  grave  and  gay," 
we  arrive  more  easily  at  the  prominent 
characteristics  of  his  mind,  at  the  same  time 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  get  an  equally  clear 
conception  of  what  he  has  accomplished  in 
literature.  The  majority  of  his  serious  works 
may  be  brought  under  the  three  heads  of  re- 
ligious, historical,  and  critical.  There  are 
many,  however,  which  reject  this  classifica- 
tion, and  to  those  we  suppose  we  must  assign 
the  title  of  miscellaneous ;  and  here  we  may 
take  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  it  is  not 
every  thing  which  is  included  within  these 
fourteen  volumes  that  was  worth  repiinting. 
De  Quincey,  indeed,  never  wrote  nonsense. 
But  his  love  of  mere  composition,  which  must 
have  been  very  strong  in  one  who  composed 
so  variously  and  so  admirably,  has  led  him  on 
many  occasions  into  dissertations  of  unneces- 
sary length,  while  the  seclusion  in  which  he 
lived  would  now  and  then  cause  him  to  at- 
tach rather  too  much  importance  to  his  own 
impressions,  reminiscences,  and  emotions.  For 
these  reasons  we  think  the  "  Selections" 
might  be  made  a  good  deal  more  select  with 
great  advantage  to  the  public,  and  gain  to  De 
Quincey's  reputation ;  while,  if  any  competent 
<rentleman  would  undertake  the  task  of  re- 
arranging  and  indexing  them,  so  as  to  bring 
closer  together  all  that  relates  to  the  same 
subject,  and  give  us  a  chance  of  referring  to 
particular^  passages   without    a  three    days' 
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search,  a  still  further  benefit  would  be   con- 
ferred upon  both  author  and  reader. 

Of  the  essays  which  we  style  religious,  the 
general  tone  is  that  of  a  moderate  High 
Churchman,  but  of  one,  nevertheless,  who  in 
any  theological  controversy  would  choose  to 
take  his  own  ground.  With  the  evangelical 
clergyman  of  the  period  it  was  not  in  his 
nature  to  sympathize.  Both  the  doctrines 
and  the  manners  of  that  school  were  repul- 
sive to  him.  But  he  seems  to  have  been 
perfectly  indifierent  to  many  points  which  in 
the  Anglo-Catholic  theory  are  essentials. 
Episcopacy  he  upheld  because  it  was  prac- 
tically the  best  form  of  church  government 
for  England.  Of  baptismal  regeneration  he 
thought  so  little  that  he  actually  had  a  dis- 
pute with  Wordsworth  as  to  whether  it  was 
the  doctrine  of  the  English  Church  or  not. 
Nor  was  he  convinced  until  Dr.  Christopher 
Wordsworth  the  elder,  whom  they  appointed 
arbiter,  assured  him  there  could  be  no  doubt 
about  the  matter.  Even  then,  however,  he 
fidgeted  under  the  burden  of  the  discovery, 
and  prophesied  that  before  long  that  very 
question  would  agitate  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  the  centre  ;  a  prediction  verified  af- 
terwards by  the  now  half-forgotten  Mr.  Gor- 
ham.  On  the  question  of  inspiration  his 
views  were  in  accordance  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced English  Churchmen  of  the  present 
day.  He  seems  to  have  thought  there  was 
a  good  deal  in  Newman's  theory  of  develop- 
ment, not  as  tending  to  favor  Romanism, 
but  as  helping  to  harmonize  Scripture  with 
modern  thought.  He  appears  to  mean  that 
concurrently  with  the  progress  of  mankind 
both  in  knowledge  and  civilization  will  the 
truths  of  the  Bible  become  clearer ;  and  he 
instances  the  difference  of  our  own  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture  texts  upon  witchcraft  and 
slavery  from  that  of  former  generations. 
If  we  ever  thought  that  Scripture  enjoined 
us  to  burn  or  drown  any  poor  old  woman 
against  whom  her  neighbors  had  a  grudge, 
or  that  it  sanctioned  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  human  beings  and  their  consequent  treat- 
ment like  beasts,  why  may  we  not  be  under 
equal  delusion  upon  certain  other  points 
now  ?  But  the  successive  disappearance  of 
errors  before  the  gradual  advance  of  truth 
is  development;  and  De  Quincey  accord- 
ingly believed  that  more  of  it  was  probably 
in  store  for  us. 
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In  all  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Christian- 
ity De  Quincey  was  a  steadfast  believer. 
His  reply  to  Hume  upon  miracles,  though 
very  short  and  perhaps  very  little  known, 
well  deserves  the  attention  of  students  of 
divinity.  His  vindication  of  Christianity  as 
a  peculiar  religion,  such  that  it  cannot  be 
regarded  either  simply  as  one  of  a  series,  or 
co-ordinate  with  Qther  equally  wide-spread 
religions,  is  a  masterly  performance.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  no  other 
religion  but  Christianity,  and  those  which 
are  connected  with  it,  is  morality  recognized 
as  religious.  The  national  worship  or  cultus 
has  been  in  all  other  instances  wholly  sepa- 
rated from  questions  of  virtue  and  vice.  In 
Christianity  alone  is  our  duty  to  our  neigh- 
bor made  part  of  our  duty  to  God.  In  Ju- 
daism this  is  partially  the  case ;  in  Moham- 
medanism less  so  ;  but  still  the  influence  of 
a  true  revelation  is  to  be  detected  in  the  one 
as  well  as  in  the  other.  The  originality  and 
subtlety  of  De  Quincey's  mind  are  nowhere 
more  conspicuous  than  in  this  essay ;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  observation  that  an  intellect  at 
once  so  powerful  and  so  keen  as  his,  and  a 
boldness  of  inquiry  which  shrank  from  no 
length  of  investigation,  should  never  have 
carried  its  possessor  beyond  the  confines  of 
revelation. 

In  his  historical  essays, 'if  equally  ingen- 
ious, he  is  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  less  sound. 
It  is  in  the  region  of  pure  speculation  that 
he  is  most  at  home.  Those  who  do  not  mix 
much  in  active  life  are  naturally  bad  judges 
of  those  who  do.  Our  best  historians  have 
not  been  pure  students  ;  and  in  proportion 
as  they  approximate  to  the  latter  character 
do  they  recede  from  the  former.  A  pro- 
pensity to  extreme  opinions  and  the  use  of 
sharply-cut  distinctions,  which  impart  a  fal- 
lacious clearness  to  his  views,  is  generally 
characteristic  of  the  closet  historian;  apd 
such  in  many  respects  was  De  Quincey. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  danger  upon  the  other 
side.  Instead  of  too  exclusive  a  search  after 
principles,  we  may  practically  ignore  their 
authority.  In  our  worship  of  moderation 
we  may  lose  all  reverence  for  earnestness, 
enthusiasm,  and  self-denial.  It  would  be 
easy  to  point  out  examples  of  either  excess 
without  going  far  back  in  the  list  of  English 
historians.  But  to  do  so  would  lead  us  from 
our  subject ;  and  there  is  moreover  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  settling  the  position  of 


De  Quincey.  Into  pure  history,  however, 
he  has  not  dipped  very  deeply.  An  essay 
on  the  Ctesars,  another  on  Cicero,  a  third  on 
Charlemagne,  and  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
Stuarts,  are  all  his  historical  attempts  which 
involve  the  discussion  of  opinion.  Of  his- 
torical narratives  or  sketches  he  has  several, 
and  all  of  them  worthy  of  his  pen.  "  The 
Greek  Revolution  "  and  "  Greece  under  the 
Romans  "  are  excellent  pictures ;  but  they 
are  surpassed  in  eloquence  and  power  by 
his  "  Flight  of  the  Kalmuck  Tartars  "  and 
his  "  Joan  of  Arc,"  the  former  of  which  may 
take  its  place  with  the  "  Traditions  of  the 
Rabbins "  and  passages  of  the  "  Opium- 
Eater,"  among  the  very  finest  efforts  of  his 
genius.  But  in  the  few  passages  in  which 
he  has  given  us  his  estimate  of  great  his- 
torical personages  and  events  he  is,  for  rea- 
sons already  stated,  less  satisfactory.  We 
are  inclined,  indeed,  to  go  a  long  way  with 
him  in  his  judgment  upon  Julius  Caesar  ;  but 
we  utterly  dissent  from  his  unfavorable  ver- 
dict upon  Cicero.  We  are  the  more  sur- 
prised at  his  opinion  of  this  great  man,  be- 
cause in  his  character  of  Pompey  he  shows 
that  he  had  studied  the  history  of  Roman 
parties  with  considerable  attention,  and  had 
penetrated  to  a  truth  which  had  escaped  the 
eyes  of  Dr.  Arnold.  Pompey  no  doubt  did 
represent  an  oligarchical  clique  which  strove 
to  make  itself  accepted  as  the  legitimate  heir 
of  the  republicans.  Caesar,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  in  destroying  this  clique  have 
done  no  disservice  to  the  commonwealth. 
Supposing  the  contest  then  to  have  lain  be- 
tween the  democratic  despotism  of  Julius  and 
the  spurious  aristocracy  of  his  rivals,  we  be- 
lieve there  was  little  to  choose.  So  far  we 
travel  cheerfully  in  Mr.  De  Quincey's  com- 
pany. But  there  we  stop.  Had  he  read 
Cicero's  letters  with  the_  attention  they  de- 
serve, he  would  have  seen,  we  think,  that 
the  statesman  had  by  no  means  unlimited 
confidence  in  the  Pompeian  party.  But  there 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  he  hoped  through 
their  agency  to  keep  alive  at  least  the  old 
forms  of  the  republic,  till  perhaps  at  some 
happier  period  they  might  regain  their  pris- 
tine energy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
were  at  once  actually  suspended,  he  was 
prescient  enough  to  see  that  their  sleep 
would  be  eternal.  That  these  were  the  con- 
siderations which  finally  drove  Cicero  to 
throw  inTiis  lot  with  a  party  whom  he  never 
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trusted,  is,  we  think,  evident  from  his  con-e- 
spondence.  But  Mr.  De  Quincey,  not  proof 
against  that  fascination  which  power  seems 
to  exercise  over  a  certain  class  of  literary 
minds,  is  subdued  by  the  spell  of  Caesar. 
What  Frederick  is  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  our 
own  Henry  to  Mr.  Froude,  that  is  the  victor 
of  Pharsalia  to  Thomas  De  Quincey.  The 
essay  on  Charlemagne  is  to  be  commended 
for  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  different 
modes  of  writing  history,  and  has  also  a 
most  interesting  but  somewhat  unfair  com- 
parison between  Charlemagne  and  the  first 
Napoleon. 

Mixed  essays,  partly  historical,  partly  phil- 
osophical, partly  critical,  are  those  on  Judas 
Iscariot,  the  Essenes,  and  Secret  Societies. 
Our  readers  are  probably  well  aware  of  the 
leading  ideas  which  they  contain.  The 
"  falling  headlong  "  of  Judas  is  explained 
as  meaning  moral  ruin,  and  the  gushing  out 
of  his  bowels  as  a  broken  heart.  The  Es- 
senes are  conjectured  to  have  been  disguised 
Christians,  an  hypothesis  supported  with 
even  more  than  the  author's  usual  ingenuity. 
And  all  secret  societies  are  said  to  be  impo- 
sitions actually,  though  inspired  by  a  deep- 
seated  and  venerable  human  instinct ;  that, 
namely,  for  glorifying  the  everlasting,  for 
petrifying  the  fugitive,  for  arresting  the 
transitory.  With  this  brief  notice  of  what 
our  author  has  accomplished  in  the  histori- 
cal and  quasi-historical  department  of  let- 
ters, we  pass  on  to  the  larger  section  of  his 
serious  works,  namely,  his  critical  and  purely 
literary  essays. 

The  authors  about  whom  he  has  written 
most  are  Milton,  Pope,  Wordsworth,  and 
Coleridge.  Of  the  first,  third,  and  fourth, 
he  was  a  devoted  admirer  and  champion. 
But  the  second  seemed  to  him  the  very  in- 
carnation of  the  worst  epoch  of  our  litera- 
ture. And  here  we  are  at  once  brought 
face  to  face  with  one  of  his  most  salient 
characteristics  as  a  critic — dislike  of  the 
eighteenth  century  literature.  We  know 
not  whether  it  is  by  accident  or  design  that 
the  two  central  figures  of  its  two  principal 
epochs,  namely,  Pope  and  Dr.  Johnson,  are 
both  objects  of  his  displeasure.  In  the  bril-  j 
liancy  of  the  poet,,  and  the  wit  and  moral  I 
worth  of  the  doctor,  he  was  unable  to  find 
any  flaw.  But  he  often  leads  us  to  suspect 
that  he  would  have  been  very  glad  to  catch  I 
them  without  the  shelter  of  these  virtues.  ! 


The  century,  in  fact,  represents  a  particular 
intellectual  phase  which  is  totally  foreign  to 
De  Quincey.  It  is  neither  imaginative  on  ^ 
the  one  hand,  nor  scientific  on  the  other.  It 
had  neither  the  poetry  and  fervor  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  nor  the  deeper  philosophy 
of  the  nineteenth.  The  Shaksperian  beauty, 
the  Miltonic  earnestness,  were  dead;  the 
regenerating  influence  of  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  had  not  yet  arisen.  It  was  an  age 
of  a  practical  and  business-like  spirit.  It 
had  great  reverence  for  "  scarfs,  garters, 
and  gold."  It  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  scep- 
tical. It  had  little  enthusiasm,  but  a  great 
deal  of  steady  energy.  It  made  constant 
appeals  to  reason,  common  sense,  and  evi- 
dence ;  few  or  none  to  passion  or  to  fiiith. 
And  while  it  suffered  theology  to  languish,  it 
consolidated  the  British  Constitution,  and 
completed  the  fabric  of  the  British  empire. 
Hae  tibi  erunt  artes.  And  there  is  some- 
thing about  the  unrefined  vigor  of  that 
coarse-grained  epoch  which  wins  our  own 
respect,  like  the  perseverance  of  a  strong 
man  conquering  all  obstacles  to  fortune.  But 
the  sympathy  which  De  Quincey  was  by  na- 
ture qualified  to  feel  with  these  characteris- 
tics of  the  period  was  arrested  on  the  thresh- 
old by  others  less  congenial  to  his  mind.  He 
liked  not  Pope  "^stooping  to  the  truth,"  nor 
Johnson  refuting  Bishop  Berkeley  with  a 
kick  and  a  stone.  Perhaps  also  he  lived  too 
near  to  the  eighteenth  century  to  appreciate 
its  peculiar  merits.  But  appreciate  it  he  did 
not,  and  one  of  the  chief  victims  selected  as 
the  anvil  of  his  wrath  is  the  poet  of  the  Au- 
gustan Age.  Besides  the  authors  above 
mentioned,  to  whom  two  or  three  papers 
apiece  have  been  devoted,  including  the  ad- 
mirable memoir  of  Pope  in  the  "  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,"  De  Quincey  has  left  us 
an  article  on  Shakspeare,  published  in  the 
same  periodical ;  a  short  paper  upon  Gold- 
smith ;  a  long  one  upon  Dr.  Parr  ;  with 
critiques,  more  or  less  copious,  upon  all  his 
contemporaries  who  in  any  way  belonged  to 
the  later  school.  Of  Crabbe,  Byron,  Moore, 
Scott,  Rogers,  and  Campbell,  we  have  no 
mention.  Of  classical  authors  he  has  treated 
Sophocles,  Herodotus,  Plato,  and  Homer ; 
and  under  the  same  head  may  of  course  be 
classed  his  "  Theory  of  Greek  Tragedy."  Of 
these,  the  last,  and  the  papers  on  Herodotus 
and  Homer,  are  especially  worthy  of  atten- 
tion.   Scouting  altogether  the   view  which 
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classes  the  Father  of  History  "  as  a  mere  fa- 
bling annalist,  or  even  a  great  scanical  histo- 
rian," he  claims  for  him  encyclopsedic  honors, 
as  annalist,  geographer,  chronologer,  and 
philosopher-general  of  the  world  before  Mar- 
athon. And  he  points  out  how  thoroughly 
modern  discoveries  are  testifying  to  the  ve- 
racity of  his  reports,  and  the  justice  of  his 
observations,  which  it  has  so  long  been  the 
fashion  to  discredit.  In  Homer  and  the  Ho- 
meridse  he  gives  us  a  most  acute  and  con- 
vincing argument  in  favor  of  the  unity  of 
the  Homeric  poems.  Of  foreign  literature, 
De  Quincey  has  written  upon  Goethe,  Schil- 
ler, Lessing,  Kant,  Richter,  Herder,  and 
Schlosser.  Of  the  first  he  has  only  reviewed 
the  "  Wilhelm  Meister,"  but  in  severely  sar- 
castic terms;  of  Lessing  he  has  given  us  a 
translation  of  the  "  Laocoon,"  with  notes 
and  preface,  containing  an  ingenious  com- 
parison between  Dr.  Johnson,  Lessing,  and 
the  second  Lord  Shaftesbury.  The  article 
on  Richter  consists  Kkewise  of  a  preface  and 
translations ;  those  on  Kant  and  Herder 
are  rather  biographical  than  critical.  And 
Schlosser's  "  Literary  History  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century  "  is  reviewed  at  some  length, 
and  with  much  contemptuous  censure.  He 
has  also  written  three  essays  of  a  more  ab- 
stract literary  character,  namely,  on  Lan- 
guage, on  Style,  and  on  Rhetoric. 

Of  the  other  serious  writings  of  De  Quin- 
cey which  fall  outside  of  the  above  classifi- 
cation, the  best  known  is  unquestionably  the 
"  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater." 
But  it  does  not  come  within  our  present  pur- 
pose to  say  very  much  of  this  extraordinary 
piece  of  composition ;  all  that  it  contains  of 
biographical  interest  we  have  embodied  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  article ;  of  the  re- 
mainder we  cannot  say  any  thing  that  has 
not  been  said  already.  De  Quincey 's  imag- 
ination w^as  powerful  enough  by  itself;  but 
stimulated  by  this  intoxicating  drug,  it  soared 
to  astonishing  heights  of  sublimity.  Nor 
was  his  command  of  language  inadequate  to 
the  expression  of  his  thoughts.  One  pas- 
sage is  remarkable  for  the  eloquence  of  mys- 
terious awe : — 

"  Then  suddenly  would  come  a  dream  of 
far  different  character — a  tumultuous  dream 
— commencing  with  a  music  such  as  now  I 
often  heard  in  sleep — music  of  preparation 
and  -of  awakening  suspense.  The  undula- 
tions  of  fast-gathering  tumults   were   like 


the  opening  of  the  Coronation  Anthem ; 
and,  like  that,  gave  the  feeling  of  a  multitu- 
dinous movement,  of  infinite  cavalcades  fil- 
ing off,  and  the  tread  of  innumerable  armies. 
The  morning  was  come  of  a  mighty  day — a 
day  of  crisis  and  of  ultimate  hope  for  human 
nature,  then  suffering  mysterious  eclipse, 
and  laboring  in  some  dread  extremity.  Some- 
where, but  I  knew  not  where — somehow, 
but  I  knew  not  how — by  some  beings,  but  I 
knew  not  by  whom — a  battle,  a  strife,  an 
agony  was  travelling  through  all  its  stages 
— was  evolving  itself,  like  the  catastrophe 
of  some  mighty  drama,  with  which  my  sym- 
pathy was  the  more  insupportable,  from 
deepening  confusion  as  to  its  local  scene,  its 
cause,  its  nature,  and  its  undecipherable  is- 
sue. I  (as  is  usual  in  dreams,  where,  of  ne- 
cessity, we  make  ourselves  central  to  every 
movement)  had  the  power,  and  yet  had  not 
the  power,  to  decide  it.  I  had  the  power, 
if  I  could  raise  myself  to  will  it ;  and  yet 
again  had  not  the  power,  for  the  weight  of 
twenty  Atlantics  was  upon  me,  or  the  oppres- 
sion of  inexpiable  guilt.  *  Deeper  than 
ever  plummet  sounded,'  I  lay  inactive.  Then, 
like  a  chorus,  the  passion  deepened.  Some 
greater  interest  was  at  stake,  some  mightier 
cause,  than  ever  yet  the  sword  had  pleaded, 
or  trumpet  had  proclaimed.  Then  came  sud- 
den alarms  ;  hurryings  to  and  fro,  trepida- 
tions of  innumerable  fugitives  ;  I  knew  not 
whether  from  the  good  cause  or  the  bad ; 
darkness  and  lights ;  tempest  and  human 
faces  ;  and  at  last,  with  the  sense  that  all 
was  lost,  female  forms,  and  the  features  that 
were  worth  all  the  world  to  me  ;  and  but  a 
moment  allowed — and  clasped  hands,  with 
heart-breaking  partings,  and  then — ever- 
lasting farewells;  and,  with  a  sigh  such  as 
the  caves  of  hell  sighed  when  the  incestuous 
mother  uttered  the  abhorred  name  of  Death, 
the  sound  was  reverberated — everlasting 
farewells!  and  again,  and  yet  again  rever- 
berated —  everlasting  farewells  ! " — Works, 
V.  272. 

We  might,  perhaps,-  find  something  equal 
to  this  in  the  sermons  of  Edward  Irving. 
But  of  all  the  authors  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted,  we  know  of  none  other  from 
whose  works  we  should  have  any  chance  of 
rivalling  the  splendid  sadness  of  the  above. 
We  quote  this  specimen  of  the  "  Confes- 
sions "  merely  to  remind  our  readers  of  the 
treasures  which  they  neglect  in  keeping 
De  Quincey  on  their  shelves.  Scattered 
through  these  fourteen  volumes  are  other 
passages,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the 
above  ;  while  with  beauties  only  just  inferior 
to  them   every  essay  which  he  penned  is 
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rife.  Of  the  other  essays  which  come  under 
this  division  of  our  subject,  we  should  es- 
pecially recommend  "  Casuistry,"  */  Letters 
to  a  Young  Man  whose  Education  has  been 
Neglected,"  and  the  "Traditions  of  the 
Rabbins."  The  first  is  valuable  as  an  at- 
tempt to  rescue  from  popular  obloquy  a 
really  important  science.  As  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  application  of  general 
principles  in  the  presence  of  conflicting  ob- 
ligations, it  is  quite  clear  that  casuistry 
must  have  its  wholesome  as  well  as  its  per- 
nicious uses.  But  it  is  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  working  it  without  mischief  to  ordinary 
minds,  that  has  probably  effected  its  dis- 
grace, and  that  operates  as  a  bar  to  its  revi- 
val. The  "  Letters  to  a  Young  Man  "  con- 
stitute an  able  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of 
education,  and  are  remarkable  for  contain- 
ing that  fine  distinction  between  the  litera- 
ture of  knowledge  and  the  literature  of  power 
which  he  first  drew  out  in  one  of  his  articles 
on  Pope.  For  the  sake  of  such  among  our 
readers  as  may  not  recollect  exactly  what  it 
is  that  we  are  alluding  to,  we  may  explain 
that  by  the  literature  of  knowledge  is  meant 
books  which  communicate  facts,  and  survive 
only  while  those  facts  are  living,  or  while 
the  mode  of  communication  is  not  super- 
seded by  another ;  and  that  by  the  literature 
of  power  is  meant  books  which  live  by  their 
own  inherent  merit.  Newton's  "  Principia  " 
is  taken  as  a  type  of  the  one  class,  Homer's 
"  Iliad  "  of  the  other  ;  the  deduction  being 
that  it  is  only  this  latter  which  has  any  real 
value  in  the  highest  branch  of  education. 
The  reader  may  compare  with  this  a  some- 
what analogous  passage  in  Johnson's  "  Life 
of  Milton,"  where  he  verges  closely  upon 
enunciating  the  same  principle,  and  dbes  ar- 
rive at  the  same  conclusion,  though  by  a 
process  less  subtly  critical. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  notice  his  essays 
on  Political  Economy.  These  are  contained 
in  a  paper  denominated  "  Dialogues  of  Three 
Templars,"  which  forms  part  of  the  present 
selections ;  and  also  in  a  separate  volume,  en- 
titled the  "  Logic  of  Political  Economy," 
These  essays  are  commentaries  illustrative, 
confirmatory,  and  supplementary,  of  Mr. 
Hicardo  ;  and  we  believe  we  may  say  that 
they  are  universally  acknowledged  by  scien- 
tific economists  to  display  a  thorough  mastery 
of  the  subject. 
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It  is  In  some  of  these  last-mentioned  essays 
that  De  Qu^ncey  especially  displays  one  lead- 
ing characteristic  of  his  mind,  namely,  a 
passion  for  penetrating  to  the  realities  of 
things.  This,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
show  presently,  was  at  the  bottom  of  his  polit- 
ical creed.  We  will  here  give  some  speci- 
mens of  it  in  relation  to  literature.  The  first 
is  a  comparison  between  the  Greek  and  He- 
brew languages : — 

"  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  say  that  from 
that  memorable  centre  of  intellectual  activity 
have  emanated  the  great  models  in  art  and 
literature,  which,  to  Christendom,  when  re- 
casting her  mediaeval  forms,  became  chiefly 
operative  in  controlling  her  luxuriance,  and 
in  other  negative  services,  through  not  so 
powerful  for  positive  impulse  and  inspiration. 
Greece  was,  in  fact,  too  ebullient  with  intel- 
lectual activity — an  activity  too  palestric,  and 
purely  human — so  that  the  opposite  pole  of 
the  mind,  which  points  to  the  mysterious  and 
the  spiritual,  was,  in  the  agile  Greek,  too  in- 
tensely aT  child  of  the  earth,  starved  and 
palsied  ;  whilst  in  the  Hebrew,  dull  and  inert 
intellectually,  but  in  his  spiritual  organs 
awake  and  sublime,  the  case  was  precisely 
reversed.  Yet,  after  all,  the  result  was  im- 
measurably In  favor  of  the  Hebrew.  Speak- 
ing In  the  deep  sincerities  of  the  solitary  and 
musing  heart,  which  refuses  to  be  duped  by 
the  whistling  of  names,  we  must  say  of  the 
Greek  that — laudatur  et  alget — he  has  won 
the  admiration  of  the  human  race,  he  is  num- 
bered amongst  the  chief  brilliancies  of  earth, 
but  on  the  deeper  and  more  abiding  nature 
of  man  he  has  no  hold.  He  will  perish  when 
any  deluge  of  calamity  overtakes  the  libraries 
of  our  planet,  or  if  any  great  revolution  of 
thought  remoulds  them,  and  will  be  remem- 
bered only  as  a  generation  of  flowers  is 
remembered ;  with  the  same  tenderness  of 
feeling,  and  with  the  same  pathetic  sense  of 
a  natural  predestination  to  evanescence. 
Whereas  the  Hebrew,  by  introducing  him- 
self to  the  secret  places  of  the  human  heart, 
and  sitting  there  as  incubator  over  the  awful 
germs  of  the  spiritualities  that  connect  man 
with  the  unseen  worlds,  has  perpetuated 
himself  as  a  power  in  the  human  system :  he 
is  co-enduring  with  man's  race,  and  careless 
of  all  revolutions  in  literature  or  in  the  com- 
position of  society.  The  very  languages  of 
these  two  races  repeat  the  same  expression  of 
their  intellectual  differences,  and  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  their  missions.  The  Hebrew, 
meagre  and  sterile  as  regards  the  numerical 
wealth  of  its  ideas,  is  infinite  as  regards  their 
power  ;  the  Greek,  on  the  other  hand,  rich  as 
tropic  forests,  in  the  polymorphous  life,  the 
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life  of  the  dividino:  and  distinojuishinir  in- 
tellect,  IS  weak  onlv  in  the  supreme  region 
of  thought."— ix.  80l 

The  second  is  from  the  "  Letters  to  a 
Young  Man,"  and  expresses,  in  our  opinion, 
a  literary  truth  as  novel  as  it  is  important : — 

"  The  Roman  mind  was  great  in  the  presence 
of  man,  mean  in  the  presence  of  nature ;  impo- 
tent to  comprehend  or  to  delineate  the  internal 
strife  of  passion,  but  powerful  beyond  any  other 
national  mind  to  display  the  energy  of  the  will 
victorious  over  all  passion.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
true  Roman  sublime  exists  nowhere  in  such  pu- 
rity as  in  those  works  which  were  not  composed 
with  a  reference  to  Grecian  models.  On  this 
account  I  wholly  dissent  from  the  shallow 
classification  which  expresses  the  relations  of 
merit  between  the  writers  of  the  Augustan 
period  and  that  which  followed,  under  the 
type  of  a  golden  and  silver  age.  As  artists, 
'  and  Avith  reference  to  composition,  no  doubt 
many  of  the  writers  of  the  latter  age  were 
rightly  so  classed ;  but  an  inferiority  quoad 
hoc  argues  no  uniform  and  absolute  inferiority; 
and  the  fact  i»,  that,  in  weight  and  grandeur  of 
thought,  the  silver  writers  were  much  superior 
to  the  golden.  Indeed,  this  might  have  been 
looked  for  on  a  priori  grounds  ;  for  the  silver 
v/riters  Avere  more  truly  Roman  Avriters  from 
two  causes :  first,  because  they  trusted  more  to 
their  own  native  style  of  thinking,  and,  look- 
ing less  anxiously  to  Grecian  archetypes,  they 
Avrote  more  naturally,  feelingly,  and  orif^i- 
nally ;  secondly,  because  the  political  circum- 
stances of  their  times  were  advantageous,  and 
liberated  them  from  the  suspicious  caution 
which  cramped  the  natural  movements  of  a 
Roman  mind  on  the  first  establishment  of  the 
monarchy.  Whatever  outrages  of  despotism 
occurred  in  the  times  of  the  silver  writers 
Avcre  sudden,  transient,  capricious,  and  per- 
3onal,  in  their  origin  and  in  their  direction  ; 
but,  in  the  Augustan  age,  it  was  not  the  tem- 
per of  Augustus,  personally,  and  certainly 
not  the  temper  of  the  writers  leading  them  to 
any  excesses  of  licentious  speculation,  which 
created  the  danger  of  bold  thinking.  The 
danger  was  in  the  times,  which  were  unquiet 
and  revolutionary.  'The  struggle  with  the 
republican  party  was  yet  too  recent ;  the 
Avounds  and  cicatrices  of  the  state  too  green  ; 
the^existing  order  of  things  too  immature  and 
critical :  the  triumphant  party  still  viewed  as 
a  party,  and  for  that  cause  still  feeling  itself  a 
party  militant.  Augustus  had  that  chronic 
complaint  of  a  '  crick  in  the  neck,'  of  which 
later  princes  are  said  to  have  an  acute  attack 
CA-ery  30th  of  January.  Hence  a  servile  and 
timid  tone  in  the  literature.  The  fiercer  re- 
publicans could  not  be  safely  mentioned. 
Even  Cicero  it  was  not  decorous  to  praise  ; 
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and  Virgil,  as  perhaps  you  knoAv,  has  by  in- 
sinuation contrived  to  insult  his  memory  in 
the  jiEneid.  But,  as  the  irresponsible  power 
of  the  emperors  grcAv  better  secured,  their 
jealousy  of  republican  sentiment  abated  much 
of  its  keenness.  And,  considering  that  repub- 
lican freedom  of  thought  was  the  very  matrix 
of  Roman  sublimity,  it  ought  not  to  surprise 
us,  that  as  fast  as  the  national  mind  was 
lightened  from  the  pressure  which  AA^eighed 
upon  the  natural  style  of  its  sentiment,  the 
literature  should  recoil  into  a  freer  moA'cment, 
with  an  elasticity  proportioned  to  the  inten- 
sity and  brevity  of  its  depression.  Accord- 
ingly, in  Seneca  the  philosopher,  in  Lucan,  in 
Tacitus,  even  in  Pliny  the  Younger,  etc.,  but 
especially  in  the  two  first,  I  afiirm  that  there 
is  a  loftiness  of  thought  more  eminently  and 
characteristically  Roman  than  in  any  preced- 
ing writers :  and  in  that  vicAv  to  rank  them  as 
AA'ritersof  a  silver  age,  is  worthy  only  of  those 
wlio  are  servile  to  the  commonplaces  of  un- 
thinking criticism." — xiv.  &Q. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion  of 
that  section  of  his  writings  Avhicli  is  embraced 
under  the  title  of  "  GraA^e."  It  remains  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  the  humorous  and  witty 
side  of  his  character.  Articles  wliich  are  al- 
most exclusively  humorous  are  "  The  Casuis- 
try of  Roman  Meals,"  "  Murder  considered  as 
one  of  the  Fine  Arts,"  and  "  Orthographic 
Mutineers."  But  it  is  needless  to  say  that  al- 
most all  his  writings,  upon  whatever  topic, 
are  plentifully  besprinkled  with  a  comic  ele- 
ment. Modern  Greece,  for  instance,  and 
Secret  Societies,  are  full  of  excellent  fun.  De 
Quincey's  humor,  however,  is  all  his  own.  We 
know  no  writer  by  likening  him  to  whom  avc 
should  convey  any  clearer  idea  to  our  readers 
of  Avhat  it  is  really  like.  It  is  not  sarcastic 
like  Mr.  Thackeray's,  nor  grotesque  like  Mr. 
Dickens's,  nor  sly  like  Sir  Walter  Scott's, 
nor  boisterous  like  Professor  Wilson's.  De 
Quincey  has  feAv  long  "reaches"  of  humor. 
He  delights  rather  in  the  middle  of  some  per- 
fectly serious  disquisition  or  sober  narra- 
tive to  surprise  you  with  a  sudden  piece  of 
extravagance,  uttered  with  perfect  gravity, 
and  calculated  altogether  to  elude  the  notice 
of  many  simple-minded  people.  In  speaking 
of  the  use  of  dumb-bells,  for  instance,  as  a 
capital  exercise,  he  alludes  to  their  capability 
of  being  turned  into  weapons  of  ofience,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  unfortunate  William  Weare, 
who  was  destroyed  by  this  means,  for  which, 
says  he,  the  late  Mr.  Thurtell  is  to  be  com- 
mended.    "  I  mean,"  he  adds,  "  for  his  choice 
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of  weapons,  for  in  tliat  he  murdered  bis  friend 
he  was  co  blame."  Speaking  of  the  annoyance 
which  he  suffered  from  the  farmers'  dogs,  when 
travelling-  as  a  pedestrian  in  Cumberland,  he 
says : — 

"Many  have  been  the  fierce  contests  in 
which  we  have  embarked ;  for,  as  to  retreat- 
ing, be  it  known  that  there  (as  in  Greece) 
the  murderous  savages  will  pursue  you— some- 
times for  into  the  high  road.  That  result  it 
was  which  uniformly  brought  us  back  to  a 
sense  of  our  own  wrong,  and  finally  of  our 
rights.  '  Come,'  we  used  to  say,  '  this  is  too 
much ;  here  at  least  is  the  king's  higliway, 
and  things  are  come  to  a  pretty  pass  indeed, 
if  we  who  partake  of  a  common  nature  with 
the  king,  and  write  good  Latin,  whereas  all  the 
world  knows  what  sort  of  Latin  is  found 
among  dogs,  may  not  have  as  good  a  right  to 
standing-room  as  a  low-bred  quadruped  with 
a  tail  like  you.'  Non  usque  adeo  summis 
permiscuit  ima  longa  dies,  etc." — xiv.  299. 

In  criticising  Walter  Savage  Landor  for  his 
innovations  in  spelling,  De  Quincey  supposes 
that  when  at  school,  Landor,  known  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly pugnacious,  was  in  the  habit  of  set- 
tling aU  cases  of  disputed  orthography  by  a 
stand-up  fight  with  the  master. 

"  Both  parties  would  have  the  victory  at 
times;  and  if,  according  to  Pope's  expression, 
'  justice  rul'd  the  ball, '  the  schoolmaster 
(who  is  always  a  villain)  would  be  floored 
three  times  out  of  four;  no  great  matter 
whether  wrong  or  not  upon  the  imme- 
diate point  of  spelling  discussed.  It  is  in 
this  way,  viz:  from  the  irregular  adjudications 
upon  litigated  spelling  which  must  have  arisen 
under  such  a  mode  of  investigating  the  matter, 
that  we  account  for  Mr.  Landor's  being  some- 
times in  the  right,  but  too  often  (with  regard 
to  long  words)  egregiously  in  the  wrong.  As 
he  grew  stronger  and  taller,  he  would  be  com- 
ing more  and  more  amongst  polysyllables,  and 
more  and  more  would  be  getting  the  upper 
hand  of  the  sclioolmaster ;  so  that  at  length 
he  would  have  it  all  his  own  way  ;  one  round 
would  decide  the  turn-up ;  and  thencefor- 
wards  his  spelling  would  become  frightful." — 
xiv.  95.  ^ 

Of  his  own  initiation  into  the  art  he  tells  us 
that  he  made  it  through  the  medium  of  Entic, 
famous  for  the  outlandish  words  which  he  in- 
troduced into  his  dictionary. 

"  Among  the  strange,  grim-looking  words 
to  whose  acquaintance  I  was  introduced  on 
that  unhappy  morning,  were  ahalienate  and 
dblaqueaiion — most  respectable  words,  I  am 
fully  persuaded,  but  so  exceedingly  retired 


in  their  habits,  that  I  never  once  had  the 
honor  of  meeting  either  of  them  in  any  book, 
pamphlet,  journal,  whether  in  prose  or  nu- 
merous verse,  though  haunting  such  society 
myself  all  my  life."— xiv.  96. 

We  might  multiply  these  instances  to  any 
extent,  and  especially  out  of  the  article  upon 
Murder.  But  this  is  the  best  known  of  all 
De  Quincey's  works  to  the  general  public ; 
and  we  prefer  to  take  instances  with  which 
they  are  probably  less  familiar.  The  above 
extracts  are  sufficient  to  give  them  the  flavor 
of  De  Quincey's  humor.  But  itiasmuch  as 
its  chief  merit  frequently  consists  in  the 
mode  of  its  introduction,  we  could  not  do 
full  justice  to  it  without  quoting  entire  es- 
says. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  De  Quincey's 
contributions  to  theolog}',  to  history,  and 
to  belles-lettres,  and  of  his  other  miscel- 
laneous writings.  If  it  has  occasionally 
partaken  rather  more  than  we  could  desire 
of  the  nature  of  a  catalogue,  it  was  because  * 
we  desired  that  nothing  should  be  wanting 
to  show  the  extraordinary  breadth  of  his  sym- 
pathies, and  the  equally  wonderful  versatil- 
ity of  his  intellectual  powers.  We  trust 
that  these  qualities,  together  with  his  in- 
cisive logic,  his  rare  delicacy  of  discern- 
ment, his  imagination,  and  his  humor,  have 
now  been  made  sufficiently  apparent  to  jus- 
tify us  in  adding  his  name  to  the  stars  of 
English  literature. 

But  such  being  the  case,  it  becomes  in- 
teresting and  important  to  obtain  a  whole 
view  of  the  man,  and  to  put  our  readers  on 
their  guard  against  his  faults,  as  well  as  to 
awaken  them  to  his  merits.  Now  one  fault 
De  Quincey  had,  and  we  must  add  to  a  very 
considerable  extent.  That  was,  a  love  of 
paradox ;  a  propensity  which  has  vitiated 
some  of  his  most  valuable  literary  judg- 
ments, and  has,  we  believe,  deterred  not  a 
few  readers  from  prosecuting  their  acquaint- 
ance with  his  works.  The  essay  in  which 
this  fault  is  perhaps  most  conspicuous  is  k- 
that  upon  Pope ;  and  leaving  out  of  ques-  ' 
tion  two  out  of  the  three  charges  which  are 
brought  against  him,  we  propose  to  say  a 
few  words  upon  the  third,  which  is,  that 
Pope  was  not  truly  a  satirist,  and  that  his 
moral  indignation  was  afi'ected.  The  other 
two  charges  are  both  parts  of  the  one  great 
question  of  Pope's  "  correctness,"  which  we 
shall  not  discuss  in  this  place;  partly  be- 
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cause  to  do  so  would  exceed  our  limits ;  \  ing.      Surely,   even  on  De  Quincey's  own 

partly  because  the  objection  is  not  peculiar  j  showing,   this   is    satire.      Genius,   Avealth, 

to  De  Quincey.  high    position,   with    the    opportunities   of 

Pope  then,  we  are  to  understand,  was  no   doing   good  which   these  gifts   carry  with 

.them,  all  rendered  useless  by 


satirist. 

*'Pope  had  neither  the  malice  (except  in 
the  most  fugitive  form)  which  thirsts  for 
leaving  wounds,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
deep  moral  indignation  which  burns  in  men 
whom  Providence  has  from  time  to  time 
armed  with  scourges  for  cleansing  the  sanct- 
uaries of  truth,  or  justice.  He  was  contented 
enough  with  society  as  he  found  it :  bad  it 
might  be ;  but  it  was  good  enough  for  Mm ; 
and  it  was  the  merest  self-delusion  if  at  any 
moment  the  instinct  of  glorying  in  his  satiric 
mission  (the  magnificabo  apostolatum  meum) 
persuaded  him  that  in  his  case  it  might  be 
said — Facit  indignatio  versum." 

Now  we  did  not  require  to  be  told  that 
the  satire  of  Pope  was  not  the  satire  of  Ju- 
venal.    But,  after  all,  what  more  does  this 
passage  really  amount  to?     Had  Mr.  De 
Quincey  been  prepared  with  an  entirely  new 
definition   of  satire,  which  should  exclude 
all  writings  that  were  not  prompted  either 
by  deep  malice  or  deep  moral  indignation, 
he  would  have  occupied  a  fair  position.    But 
it  is  rather  too  bad  to  judge  Pope  by  a  canon 
which  he  knew  perfectly  well  would  be  fatal 
to  a  great  number  of  other  writers,  without 
so  much  as  glancing  at  its  legitimate  conse- 
quences.    He  has  let  loose  upon  us  a  dictum 
which  drums  out  of  the  regiment  of  satirists 
some  of  the  best  soldiers  in  its  ranks,  with- 
out so  much  as  a  single  word  to  show  that 
he  knew  what  he  was  doing.     For,  first  and 
foremost,  what  becomes  of  Horace  under 
this  new  literary  law  ?     Where  is  his  deep 
malice  or  his  deep  moral  indignation?     If 
the  ridicule  of  folly  be  not  satire,  as  well  as 
the  denunciation  of  vice,  we  must,  we  re- 
peat, have  a  new  definition  of  the  word. 
We  are  ready  to  admit  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  unreality  in  the  "Imitations 
of  Horace."    But  it  is  questionable  if  they 
are  a  fair  criterion.     In  the  Moral  Essays 
all  that  is  satirical  seems  to   us  bond  fide 
satire  ;  such  for  instance  as  the  characters 
of  Wharton,  Addison,  and  Lord  Hervey. 
Pope's  characters  of  women  are,  no  doubt, 
pointed  with  less  personal  acrimony.    Many 
of  them  are  little  more  than  the  prose  ban- 
ter of  the  "Spectator"  thrown  into  verse. 
But  the  character  of  Atossa  is  not  only  full 
of  moral  indignation,  but  also  of  deep  feel- 


all  rendered  useless  by  violent  and 
uncontrolled   passions,  are  a  fit  theme  for 
satire,  if  any  human  frailty  can  supply  one. 
Take    again   the    character    of    Sappho. 
There  is  personal  malice  enough  to  float  a 
whole  college  of  satirists.     But  in  order  to  ^ 
do  full  justice  to  Pope  on  this  entire  ques- 
tion we  must  bear  steadily  in  mind  the  con- 
dition of  aristocratic  society  in  the  reigns  of 
the  two  first  Georges.     The  revolution  of 
1688,  with  all  its  benefits,  had  not  been  pur- 
chased for  nothing.     The  means  by  which 
it  was  accomplished  inflicted  a  severe  blow 
upon  the  chivalrous,  high-toned  sentiment 
of  the  seventeenth  century.     The  personal 
character   of  the   first  Hanoverian  princes 
was  not  calculated  to  restore  it.     The  end 
of  life  was  made  undisguisedly  to  consist  in 
obtaining  the  greatest  number  of  its  good 
things,  without  regard  to  the  means.     In- 
tellectual  culture   had  sunk  to  the  lowest 
ebb,  art  was  neglected,  and  literature  de- 
spised.    The   want   of  taste,  the  want  of 
heart,  the  want  of  all  which  gilds  and  civil- 
izes self-indulgence  and  eff'eminacy,  might 
well  have  roused  to  wrath  less  delicate  or- 
ganizations than  Pope's.     The  evil  wore  out 
in  time.    Before  Pope's  death  a  change  for 
the  better   had,   in    all    probability,   com- 
menced.    The  thirty  years'  peace,  which  in 
England  followed   the   Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
had  been  broken  up,  and  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  aristocracy  called  away  to  man- 
lier pursuits.      It   required,  no  doubt,  the. 
spectacle  of  a  purer  court  to  work  the  &ill 
change  which  English    society   underwent 
between  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  last.      But,  nevertheless, 
the  reformation  had  begun.      The   breeze 
had  sprung  up,  and  the  plague  had  begun 
to  pass  away,  ere  the  poet  was  gathered  to 
his  fathers.     To  deny  that  he  in  any  way 
contributed  to  this  good  result,  is  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  plainest  phenomena  of  the 
period.     We  know  by  the  bribes  that  were 
offered  him  that  his  social  power  was  tre- 
mendous.    AVe  know  against  what  vices  he 
directed  that  power.     And  though  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  sunshine  of  Addison  may  have 
conquered  more   sinners   than  the  cutting 
blasts  of  Pope,  yet  it  is  not  in  nature  that 
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the  latter  should  have  worked  no  effect.  It 
was  no  vain  boast  that  was  contained  in 
these  beautiful  lines,- — 

"  Yes,  I  am  proud  :  I  must  be  proud  to  see 
Men  not  afraid  of  God  afraid  of  rae." 

A  companion  paradox  to  the  assertion 
that  Pope  was  no  satirist  is  the  equally  bold 
statement  that  Junius  was.  no  rhetorician. 
Here  again  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  in- 
quiry, What  is  Rhetoric  ?  Nor  can  we  find 
in  the  essay  in  which  this  opinion  is  broached 
any  satisfactory  answer  to  it.  Rhetoric  has 
many  instruments  which  are  seldom  all  at 
the  command  of  the  same  author.  That 
Junius  did  not  employ  those  which  are  most 
in  favor  with  De  Quincey,  is  quite  possible. 
But  in  the  majority  of  those  which  are  speci- 
fied by  Aristotle  he  was  not  only  a  proficient 
himself,  but  the  cause  of  proficiency  in 
others.  De  Quincey  was  at  liberty  to  give 
the  world  a  new  definition  of  Rhetoric,  if  he 
chose,  which  should  shut  its  gates  against 
the  Letters  of  Junius,  as  he  was  at  liberty 
to  frame  a  new  definition  of  Satire  to  ex- 
clude the  Essays  of  Pope.  But  he  has  left 
them  open ;  and  while  the  laws  of  Aristotle 
are  accepted  in  the  one  case,  and  the  example 
of  Horace  in  the  other,  it  will  be  difiicult  to 
prevent  our  countryman  from  entering  in. 

We  will  not  say  whether  the  next  and  last 
point  that  we  mean  to  notice  separately  can 
be  properly  described  as  a  paradox.  But 
we  introduce  it  partly  for  the  sake  of  its 
own  intrinsic  interest — partly  because  we 
cannot  help  more  than  half  suspecting  that 
De  Quincey  has  in  this  case  been  guilty  of 
something  very  like  plagiarism.  The  point 
we  are  about  to  call  attention  to  is  an  as- 
sertion of  the  similarity  between  Words- 
worth and  Euripides,  as  reformers  of  the 
public  taste  of  their  respective  epochs.  Now, 
we  observe  in  De  Quincey's  article  on  Less- 
ing  an  allusion  to  Lord  Shaftesbury's  writ- 
ings on  Taste ;  and  upon  turning  to  his 
lordship's  works,  though  not  in  the  same 
treatise  as  that  mentioned  by  De  Quincey, 
we  find  the  revival  of  simplicity  in  Athens 
attributed  to  Euripides  and  Demosthenes. 
Whatever,  in  the  mean  time,  be  De  Quin- 
cey's obligation  to  Lord -Shaftesbury,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  opinion  itself  is  of  very  doubt- 
ful validity.  "  The  common  characteristic 
of  the  two  poets,"  says  De  Quincey,  "  was 
that  each  strove  to  restore  the  poetic  diction 
of  his  own  age  to  the  language  of  common 


life."  This  is  just  one  of  that  numerous 
class  of  generalizations  which  we  admire 
and  distrust  at  the  same  time.  We  admire 
it  for  the  discovery  of  a  particular  coinci- 
dence hitherto  unsuspected:  we  distrust  it 
for  the  general  error  of  which  it  is  apparent- 
ly the  symptom.  Both  Wordsworth  and 
Euripides  rejected  much  of  that  professional, 
or  as  it  were  royal  diction,  which  custom 
had  consecrated  to  the  use  of  poets.  But 
they  did  not  reject  it  in  favor  of  the  same 
substitute,  nor  instigated  by  the  same  mo- 
tive. The  one  aimed  at  simplicity,  the  other 
at  popularity  ;  the  one  protested  against  the 
public  taste,  the  other  set  it  up  as  a  standard. 
Both  imitated  the  language  of  real  life ;  but 
in  England  the  language  of  real  life  was  also 
the  language  of  nature,  while  in  Athens  the 
language  of  real- life  had,  if  we  may  credit 
Aristophanes,  become  tainted  with  the  jargon 
of  the  law  courts.  It  was  for  pandering  to 
this  pernicious  taste  of  his  countrymen,  for 
introducing  into  tragedy  the  argumentative 
displays  of  the  dicasteria,  that  Aristophanes 
rebukes  him  :  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  he 
would  have  selected  these  points  for  attack 
had  they  not  been  to  a  great  extent  the 
causes  of  the  popularity  of  Euripides.  And 
here,  indeed,  the  fanciful  in  such  matters 
might  draw  a  closer  parallel  between  him 
and  Wordsworth  than  is  afibrded  by  their 
verbal  innovations  only.  Euripides,  the  ob- 
ject of  fierce  hostility  to  the  Tory  Aristoph- 
anes, reminds  us  very  strongly  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Wordsworth  in  relation  to  some  of 
his  critics.  Both  commenced  their  innova- 
tions at  a  period  when  the  poKtical  passions 
of  their  respective  countries  were  in  a  state 
of  violent  excitement.  Departures  of  the 
most  trifiing  character  from  established  cus- 
tom were  received  as  evidences  of  a  revolu- 
tionary habit  of  mind,  to  which  Words- 
worth's early  political  opinions,  and  the 
connection  of  Euripides  with  the  Sophists 
and  his  ambiguous  tone  regarding  the  na- 
tional religion,  lent  additional  color.  Aris- 
tophanes accordingly  attacks  the  obnoxious 
tragedian  in  the  very  tone  of  a  witty  church 
and  state  reviewer,  who  hated  both  his 
literary  and  political  principles  with  equal 
violence.  From  this  point  of  view,  indeed, 
the  parallel  is  curiously  close. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  from  all  that 
has  gone  before  that  in  what  are  commonly 
called  practical  matters  De  Quincey  is  not 
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invariably  a  safe  guide.  His  logic  cuts  like 
a  razor ;  his  imagination  glows  like  a  fur- 
nace. But  just  for  this  very  reason  he  is 
an  uncertain  judge  of  those  prosaic  situa- 
tions and  unlogical  arguments  in  and  by 
"which  so  much  of  the  world's  business  is 
conducted.  To  have  stood  a  contested  elec- 
tion, or  taken  part  in  a  parish  vestry,  would 
have  greatly  improved  his  judgment.  And 
yet  he  himself  saw  clearly  enough  the  dan- 
ger to  which  we  are  exposed  by  ignoring  the 
circumstances  under  which  any  given  prin- 
ciple may  be  forced  to  evolve  itself.  He 
perceived  this  truth,  but  he  did  not  always 
act  upon  it.  His  mind,  in  fact,  whether  by 
nature  or  by  opium,  was  traversed  by  a  vein 
of  effeminacy  which  shrank  from  the  real 
effort  of  compromise.  We  may  observe  this 
peculiarity  in  his  disposition  to  extol  Julius 
Ca!sar  at  the  expense  of  Cicero. 

In  De  Quincey's  views  of  English  politics 
we  observe  the  same  want  of  practical  so- 
briety. He  goes  much  further,  for  instance, 
in  his  admiration  of  the  Puritans  than  the 
facts  of  the  c^e  at  all  warrant.  The  Long 
Parliament  is  with  him  "  that  noble  Parlia- 
ment." From  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
he  had  learned  to  depreciate  Mr.  Pitt.  The 
French  war  of  '93  he  considered  inexcusa- 
ble. In  all  this  we  see  the  mind  careless  of 
detail,  and  satisfied  with  the  contemplation 
of  one  or  two  salient  points.  But  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  if  we  except  the  period 
which  intervened  between  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne  and  the  battle  of  Culloden, 
there  was  as  much  to  captivate  the  imagina- 
tion upon  the  one  side  in  politics  as  the 
other ;  and  De  Quincey  had  sufficient  fair- 
ness to  see  that  Whigs  and  Tories  did  dur- 
ing all  that  time  represent  the  two  halves  of 
one  great  truth,  and  were  not  opposed  to 
each  other  as  truth  and  falsehood,  as  Whig 
writers  and  speakers  delight  to  represent 
them.  But  his  mind,  which  was  prematurely 
virile,  first  began  to  think  and  question  dur- 
ing the  fever  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
first  great  mind  to  the  influence  of  which  he 
was  subjected  was  Coleridge's.  All  con- 
spired to  imbue  him  with  a  dislike  of  the 
old  forms  and  pedantic  conservatism  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  liked  neither  its 
Parr,  nor  its  Paley,  nor  its  Pitt,  nor  its 
Johnson,  nor  any  thing  that  belonged  to  it. 
But  he  sympathized  as  little  with  French 


Jacobinism  as  afterwards  wath  French  Im- 
perialism. He  was  in  fact  a  Tory  from  tho 
spiritual  and  ideal  side  of  Toryism  ;  and 
during  the  rude  material  struggle  of  those 
early  years  this  aspect  of  the  creed  was  nec- 
essarily much  out  of  sight.  Latterly,  how- 
ever, and  immediately  after  the  Reform  Bill, 
he  became  a  Tory  of  the  strictest  sect.  But 
this  was  rather  because  he  revolted  from  the 
unimaginative  and  utilitarian  character  of 
Radicalism  than  because  he  approved  the 
whole  practical  policy  of  the  Tqries.  He  was 
in  many  respects  a  "  Liberal "  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word.  He  was  ready  to  chal- 
lenge all  comers,  to  investigate  all  problems, 
to  hold  every  truth  up  to  the  light.  But  his 
well-trained  intellect  rested  firmly  on  that 
deep  and  broad  theory  of  politics  which  has 
its  foundation  in  the  ancient  philosophy. 
That  one  thing  is  set  over  against  another ; 
that  the  universe  is  one  vast  fabric  of  grad- 
uated being  rising  tier  above  tier  to  the  De- 
ity ;  that  each  separate  class  is  in  itself  a 
miniature  of  the  whole ;  that  each  has  a 
proper  principle,  according  to  which  its  own 
separate  parts  are  adjusted  to  each  other ; 
and  that  each  may  be  thrown  into  confusion 
if  it  attempt  to  move  (progress)  in  disregard 
of  this  principle ;  these  were  the  upxal,  or 
starting-points,  which  formed  the  basis  of 
De  Quincey's  creed.  The  fact  that  modern 
Radicalism  was  characterized  by  an  avowed 
contempt  of  this  principle  or  Wea,  which  un- 
derlay the  organism  of  any  given  society, 
was  sufficient  to  make  De  Quincey  a  Tory. 
The  systematic  preference  of  the  yvoptnunepov 
i/l^lv  to  the  <}>vcei  yvupi/iuTepov ;  the  assertion 
that  every  particular,  immediate,  and  sensible 
anomaly,  or  inconsistency,  was  all  that  con- 
cerned us  ;  and  that  any  anxiety  to  harmo- 
nize the  correction  of  local  disorders  with 
the  operation  of  a  higher  law  was  unworthy 
of  a  man  of  sense  j  these  were  the  vulgar- 
isms which  drew  an  impassable  line  of  de- 
marcation between  himself  and  the  modern 
school  of  Reformers.  These  men,  according 
to  De  Quincey's  theory,  approach  every  sub- 
ject at  the  wrong  end.  Instead  of  examin- 
ing the  Wea,  law,  or  final  cause,  of  any  insti- 
tution, and  trying  to  ascertain  whether  that 
has  been  worked  out,  and  the  institution  is 
consequently  effete,  they  fasten  their  gaze 
solely  upon  some  ephemeral  or  aberratic 
development  in  some  particular  direction, 
which  they  lay  down  as  a  test  of  obsoleti- 
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ness.  In  practical  polities  we  see  daily  illus- 
trations of  this  spirit.  The  small  boroughs, 
for  instance,  are  what  is  called  "  a  practical 
anomaly."  The  representation  of  various 
interests  is  a  principle  of  the  Constitution. 
Do  the  Radical  Reformers  show  the  slightest 
inclination  to  respect  the  principle  while  de- 
vising remedies  for  the  anomaly  ?  On  the 
contrary,  men  tell  us  openly  that  no  practi- 
cal anomaly  can  any  longer  be  defended  in 
England  by  reference  to  a  mere  principle ; 
and  they  openly  brag  of  their  empiricism. 
The  inequalities  of  income  in  the  Church 
are  perhaps  another  practical  anomaly.  But 
the  existence  of  a  territorial  hierarchy  rep- 
resents another  great  principle,  which  has 
the  possibility  of  this  anomaly  wrapped  up 
in  it.  Are  we  to  remove  the  anomaly  at  the 
risk  of  destroying  the  principle  ?  To  cut 
off  an  excrescence  that  disfigures  us  at  the 
risk  of  bleeding  to  death  ?  Yes,  certainly, 
say  the  Radicals.  One  great  reason  of  this 
ftital  tendency  in  modern  times  is  doubtless 
this  :  that  to  grasp  and  appreciate  principles 
of  this  description  is  a  process  of  the  intel- 
lect, and  can  only  be  achieved  by  minds  of 
some  logical  discipline  j  whereas  it  is  open 
to  the  meanest  capacity  to  see  the  particular 
disproportion  of  numbers  to  representatives 
in  the  one  case,  and  of  income  to  work  in 
the  other.  To  reach  the  higher  law  requires 
in  the  first  place,  some  intellectual  tension  ; 
and  in  the  second  place  a  belief  in  such  laws. 
De  Quincey,  whose  long  study  of  metaphys- 
ics made  him  well  acquainted  both  with  the 
Platonic  **  ideas  "  and  the  Baconian  "  laws," 
so  admirably  harmonized  by  Coleridge,  seems 
also  to  have  had  faith  in  the  Platonic  theory 
of  knowledge,  which  consisted  in  the  appre- 
hension of  these  ideas.  Coleridge's  political 
writings  have  constant  reference  to  Plato- 
nism.  His  views  on  ''  Church  and  State  " 
are  everywhere  colored  by  this  philosophy. 
After  giving  us  his  l^^n  of  the  State  as  a  body 
representing  three  principles,  i.e.  the  princi- 
ple of  permanence  (the  landed  aristocracy), 
the  principle  of  progress  (commerce),  and 
the  principle  of  intelligence  (the  learned 
professions),  he  also  gives  us  his  l^ea  of  the 
Church  as  it  exists  at  present,  which  starts 
from  the  highest  a ^n'ori  standing  ground. 
His  great  objection  to  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation  is  that  it  may  some  day  lead 
to  the  recognition  of  Irish  Romanism  as  the 
Irish  Church :  a  clear  deviation  from  the 


Idea  of  the  Catholic  Church.  And  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  view  of  the  most  orthodox,  learned, 
and  enlightened  Anglicans.  Whereas  your 
chance  neighbor  in  an  omnibus  or  at  a  din- 
ner party  can  only  look  at  the  coarse  argu- 
ment of  numbers,  and  think  that  the  present 
Irish  Church  must  be  the  intruder,  and  not 
the  disciples  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Cole- 
ridge and  the  High  Churchmen  deduce  their 
conclusion  from  the  pre-existent  idea  of  a 
universal  Church.  Our  friend  in  question 
gathers  his  from  a  posterior  fact  by  which 
his  own  mental  vision  is  bounded.  So  again, 
in  the  much-vexed  controversy  of  Charles  the 
First  and  his  Parliament,  both  Coleridge  and 
De  Quincey  took  the  side  of  the  latter.  But 
why  ?  Not  that  they  thought  Charles  was 
deliberately  violating  the  laws  as  they  ex- 
isted in  his  reign,  but  because  he  was  devi- 
ating from  the  "  idea  "  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution. 

To  the  ordinary  arguments,  whether  of 
Conservatism  or  Whiggery,  neither  Cole- 
ridge nor  De  Quincey  attached  much  v/eight. 
"  Vested  interests,"  "  the  bursting  of  the 
floodgates,"  and  such  like,  were  in  their  eyes 
phrases  to  scare  children.  The  strenuous 
exercise  of  the  pure  reason  landed  them  in 
a  certain  political  theory.  How  it  was  to 
be  carried  out  or  defended  was  the  business 
of  statesmen  to  inquire.  Certain  eternal 
principles  of  human  society  they  believed  to 
be  deducible  from  the  constitution  of  nature. 
These  pre-existent  ideas  are  only  understood 
by  the  more  educated  and  thoughtful  few. 
They  can  never  be  practically  carried  out  in 
a  state  of  abstract  perfection.  But  we  are 
to  keep  our  eyes  fixed  upon  this  ideal :  this 
should  be  the  fountain  from  which  ,we  draw 
the  conception  of  all  legislative  improve- 
ments ;  and  if  we  attempt  to  remedy  partic- 
ular and  casual  evils,  in  neglect  of  this 
standard,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  our 
medicines  will  turn  out  poisons,  and  the  re- 
sult death. 

Underneath  all  these  views  lay  the  pro- 
found conviction  that  in  government  and 
society  there  is  "  something  more  than  meets 
the  eye."  The  vulgar  abuse  of  institutions 
was,  in  De  Quincey's  judgment,  very  like 
Johnson's  refutation  of  Berkeley.  The  real 
verities  which  lie  at  the  back  of,  and  are 
often  obscured  by,  phenomena,  are  neither 
understood  nor  respected  by  the  Radical. 
He  is  a  slave  to  the  senses,  and  his  powers 
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of  reasoning  are  limited  in  proportion.  He 
is,  in  fact,  the  savage  of  civilization,  to  whom 
the  venerable  decencies  of  the  social  fabric 
are  troublesome  fetters,  and  the  grand  truths 
of  political  philosophy  unintelligible  jargon. 
Such,  as  near  as  we  can  conjecture,  was 
the  political  creed  of  Thomas  De  Quincey. 
It  is  not  stated  in  his  writings  in  so  many 
words ;  but  it  exhales  from  them.  He  forms 
one  of  a  very  small  class  who  bring  to  the 
consideration  of  material  questions  the  habit 
of  subtle  thought  which  is  acquired  in  the 
schools.  The  practical  efficiency  of  such  a 
creed  is  probably  slight ;  but  its  value  as  add- 
ing dignity  to  a  contest  which  is  ever  too  apt 
to  sink  down  into  a  scramble  for  ephemeral 
advantages  cannot  be  exaggerated.  To  the 
petty  incidents  of  party  warfare  and  the  ig- 
noble tactics  of  selfish  ambition  it  imparts 
all  the  interest  of  that  mightier  conflict  which 
has  been  waging  since  the  woiid  began ;  the 
conflict  between  truth  and  falsehood,  be- 
tween the  empiric  and  the  philosopher.  It 
is  well  that  we  should  be  sometimes  led  to 
meditate  on  the  transcendental  side  of  all 
politics.  The  tendency  of  the  present  age  is 
to  lead  us  in  the  opposite  direction.  There 
can  be  no  fear  that  what  men  call  "  scholas- 
tic subtleties  "  should  ever  regain  an  undue 
ascendancy  over  our  minds.  That  we  should 
become  gradually  disabled  from  rising  to 


general  views,  and  cease  to  attach  much  im- 
portance to  principles,  is  a  far  less  improb- 
able contingency.  Against  such  dangers  as 
these  we  find  our  best  antidote  in  such  writ- 
ers as  De  Quincey.  His  inability  to  judge 
practical  questions,  his  erroneous  estimates 
of  particular  men  and  particular  events,  are 
no  drawback  to  his  value  as  a  searcher  after 
abstract  truth.  And  to  all  who  in  these 
modern  days  do  still  feel  a  yearning  after 
some  spiritual  and  idealistic  confirmation  of 
hereditary  beliefs ;  who  would  fain  have  some 
deeper  foundation  for  their  attachment  to 
ancient  institutions  than  either  a  dumb  tra- 
dition or  the  slight  excess  of  all  but  evenly 
balanced  evidence,  we  can  most  heartily  com- 
mend the  entire  works  of  this  author.  Though 
they  do  not  give  him  what  he  seeks  in  ex- 
press terms,  they  will  teach  him  where  to 
find  it  for  himself. 

A  great  master  of  English  composition ;  a 
critic  of  uncommon  delicacy ;  an  honest  and 
unflinching  investigator  of  received  opin- 
ions ;  a  philosophic  inquirer,  second  only  to 
his  first  and  sole  hero, — De  Quincey  has  de- 
parted from  us  full  of  years,  and  left  no  suc- 
cessor to  his  rank.  The  exquisite  finish  of 
his  style,  and  the  scholastic  rigor  of  his 
logic,  form  a  combination  which  centuries 
may  never  reproduce,  but  which  every  gen- 
eration should  study  as  one  of  the  marvels  of 
English  literature. 


Munificent  Donation. — It  was  announced 
at  the  hue  meeting  of  the  Alumni  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, tliat  the  Scientific  Department  of  that  In- 
stitution had  received  during  the  collegiate  year 
a  second  donation  of  $50,000  from  Joseph  E. 
Sheflield,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven.  The  course  of 
education  in  this  department  is  essentially  that 
of  the  Polytechnic  Schools  of  Europe,  and  is 
designed  to  fit  young  men  for  commercial  and 
other  practical  pursuits,  as  well  as  for  the  direct 
applications  of  science. 


Among  the  English  pensions  granted  during 
the  last  civil  year  were  fifty  pounds  to  a  daugh- 
ter of  Douglas  Jerrold ;  one  hundred  pounds  to 
two  sisters  of  the  late  Mrs.  Jameson ;  one  hun- 
dred pounds  to  Miss  Kate  Southey,  a  daughter 
of  the  poet,  and  fifty  pounds  to  the  widow  of 
the  late  celebrated  botanist,  Professor  Henfrey. 


An  attempt  has  been  made  to  revive  the 
"  Sacred  Mysteries  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  by  a 
performance  before  Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  Lon- 
don, of  a  dramatized  version  of  his  tale,  "Favi- 
olo,"  representing  the  sufferings  of  the  early 
Christian  martyrs.  The  house  was  so  packed 
that  the  martyrs  were  represented  as  much  in 
the  parquette  as  on  the  stage. 


Major  Brabazon,  of  Ireland,  whose  son, 
Captain  Brabazon,  was  captured  and  supposed 
to  be  cruelly  murdered  by  the  enemy  in  the  late 
English  war  with  China,  still  believes  him  alive, 
and  has  gone  out  to  look  for  him. 


Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.  will  publish 
immediately  a  new  poem  by  Alexander  Smith, 
called  "  Edwin  of  Deira.'' 
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REFUGE. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 


I  SAY  to  thee,  do  thou  repeat 

To  the  first  man  that  thou  mayest  meet 

In  lane,  highway,  or  open  street, 

That  he,  and  we,  and  all  men  move 

Under  a  canopy  of  love, 

As  broad  as  the  blue  sky  above ; 

That  doubt  and  trouble,  fear  and  pain, 
And  anguish,  all  are  shadows  vain  ; 
That  death  itself  shall  not  remain  ; 

That  weary  deserts  we  may  tread, 
A  dreary  labyrinth  may  thread. 
Through  dark  ways  underground  be  led  ; 

Yet  if  we  will  our  Guide  obey. 
The  dreariest  path,  the  darkest  way, 
Shall  issue  out  in  heavenly  day. 

And  we,  on  divers  shores  now  cast, 
Shall  meet,  our  perilous  voyage  past, 
All  in  our  Father's  house  at  last. 

And  ere  thou  leave  him,  say  thou  this 
Yet  one  word  more.  They  only  miss 
The  winning  of  that  final  bliss. 

Who  will  not  count  it  true  that  love — 
Blessing,  not  cursing — rules  above, 
And  that  in  it  we  live  and  move. 

And  one  thing  further  let  him  knbw — 
That  to  believe  these  things  are  so, 
This  firm  faith  never  to  forego ; 

Despite  of  all  which  seems  at  strife 
With  blessing,  all  with  curses  rife — 
That  this  is  blessing,  this  is  life. 

— Trench. 


A  LAMENT  FOR  EARL  RUSSELL. 

"  0  Logie  o'  Buchan,  0  Logie  the  laird, 
He's  ta'en  awa'  Jamie  wha'   delved  in  the  yaid, 
etc.  etc." 

O  Palmerston  canny,  it's  Palmerston  rare, 
He's  ta'en  awa'  Johnnie  wham  ill   we   could 

spare — 
Oh,  Johnnie  was  plucky  although  he  was  sma'  : 
He's  ta'en  away  Johnnie,  the  best  Whig  of  a' ! 

Oh,  Johnnie  has  owsen  and  siller  and  kye, 
Lands  over  in  Ireland  and  a'  things  forbye, 
Yet  why  shouldn't  he  make  his  Reform  Bill  a 

law? 
They've  ta'en  awa'  Johnnie,  the  flower  o'  them  a' ! 

There's  Lewis  is  sulky,  there's    Gladstone   is 

sour, 
And  tired  is  the  House  when  they  talk  for  an 

hour: 
I'd  rather  hear  Johnnie  than  baith  of  the  twa' — 
But  they've  ta'en  awa'  Johnnie,  the  best  Whig 

ofaM 


Oh,  dull  will  the  House  be  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
And  duller  poor  Johnnie — they've  kicked  him 

up-stairs. 
O  Palmerston,  why  did  ye  send  him  awa'  1 
We'ie  weary  for  Johnnie,  the  flower  o'  tliem  a'  ! 

Though  Johnnie's  a  Whig,  yet  he  isna'  a  churl. 
And  what  has  he  done  they  should  make  him  a 

Yearl  ? 
And  amang  the  auld  fogies  should  send  him 

awa'  1 
I'm  wae  for  puir  Johnnie,  the  best  Whig  of  a* ! 

— Press 


REFUGE. 
"  The  Lord  is  our  refuge." 

In  all  time  of  agony, 

And  in  all  time  of  fear. 
Cry  unto  Him,  and  though  low  thy  cry, 

Yet  will  he  bend  his  ear. 
Far  up  above  the  bright  blue  sky — 

Yet  he  is  ever  near. 

Mother  pale,  that  back  has  given 

The  baby-gift  God  gave  to  thee, 
Think  how  the  child-priest,  vowed  to  heaven. 

Dwelling  in  the  sanctuary, 
Grew  a  mighty  pi-ophet,  speaking 

Words  the  nations  quaked  to  heai. 
So  thy  babe,  forever  living 

In  the  heavenly  presence  clear, 
May  become  a  glorious  angel. 

Watching  o'er  this  poised  sphere. 

Magdalene,  that  sittest  weeping 

'Neath  thy  veil  of  golden  hair, 
For  the  wild  spring-time  of  thy  revels  reaping 
Now  the  harvest  of  despair ; 
Heal  thy  heart,  though  it  be  broken. 
With  the  gracious  message  spoken 
In  the  Saviour's  accents  sweet 
To  the  crushed  worm  at  his  feet. 

Man  who,  harassed,  baffled,  sl>rinking 

From  the  turmoil  and  the  strife, 
Wanderest,  foot-sore,  weary,  sinking 

On  the  rugged  road  of  life — 
God  in  heaven  marks  thine  anguish. 

Sees  each  struggle,  hears  each  moan. 
And  upon  thy  pain-wrung  forehead 

Soon  will  set  a  starry  crown. 
When  thou  hast  passed  tlirough  the  grave's  dark 
portal. 

Into  the  life  of  the  immortal. 

So,  in  all  time  of  agony. 

And  in  all  time  of  fear. 
Cry  unto  Him,  and  though  low  thy  cry. 

Yet  he  will  bend  to  hear. 
Far  up  above  the  bright  blue  sky- 
Still  he  is  ever  near. 
For  he,  the  Lord,  hath  vowed  to  be 
,     Our  refuge  through  eternity. 

— Transcript. 


Part  of  an  article  in  The  Quai-terly  Eeview. 

1.  Opere  Politico-Economiche  del  Conte  Cam- 

illo  Baiso  di  Cavour.     Cuneo,  1857. 

2.  Camillo  Benso  di  Cavour,     Per  Roggero 

Bonghi.     Torino,  1861. 

3.  Count  Cavour,  his  Life  and  Career.    By 

Basil  H.  Cooper,  B.A.    London,  1860. 

Count  Cavour  holds  far  too  great  a  place 
in  the  history  of  our  time  to  permit  us  to 
pass  over  his  death  in  silence.  Short  as  was 
his  public  career,  he  was  the  most  remark- 
able man  of  our  generation,  and  his  influ- 
ence will  probably  be  felt  longer  and  more 
widely  than  that  of  any  living  being.  He 
has  called  into  political  existence  a  nation 
which,  if  its  future  be  not  marred  by  untow- 
ard events  or  wilful  misconduct,  may  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest  of  the  earth,  and 
may  alter  that  balance  of  power  upon  which 
the  present  relations  of  the  civilized  world 
are  based. 

The  language  of  Cavour  at  the  Confer- 
ences of  Paris  had  only  tended  to  embitter 
the  relations  between  Austria  and  Sardinia. 
Mutual  recriminations  led  at  length  to  the 
recall  of  the  Austrian  Minister  from  Turin, 
on  the  16th  of  March,  1857,  followed  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Sardinian  Minister  from 
Vienna.  War  now  became  sooner  or  later 
inevitable.  Neither  the  finances  nor  the  po- 
litical condition  of  Sardinia  could  bear  the 
presence  of  a  vast  and  threatening  army  on 
her  frontiers.  On  the  other  hand,  constitu- 
tional institutions  and  a  free  press  in  Pied- 
mont, the  gathering-place  of  refugees  from 
all  parts  of  the  peninsula,  who  fomented 
discontent  in  the  neighboring  states,  were 
incompatible  with  the  tranquillity  of  Lom- 
bardy.  Open  war  was  preferable  to  this  hos- 
tile peace.  Austria  increased  her  troops  by 
sending  about  fifty  thousand  men  across  the 
Alps.  Cavour  asked  the  Chambers  to  sanc- 
tion a  loan  of  forty  millions  of  lire  to  enable 
the  Government  to  prepare  for  any  events. 
He  was  resolutely  opposed  by  the  reaction- 
ary party,  but  obtained  a  majority  after  a 
remarkable  speech  delivered  during  the  best 
part  of  two  days'  sittings. 

Unfortunately  the  good  understanding 
which  had  hitherto  existed  between  Cavour 
and  the  English  Ministry  had  sufi"ered  since 
the  Treaty  of  Paris.  In  advocating  with 
France  the  union  of  the  Danubian  Princi- 
palities, he  had  opposed  our  policy.  He 
pleaded  that  Lord  Clarendon  himself  had, 
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in  the  first  instance,  taken  a  similar  view, 
and  that  it  was  unjust  to  demand  that  he 
should  change  his  opinion  merely  because 
England  had  changed  hers.  This  slight  es- 
trangement was  increased  by  the  temporary 
cession  of  Villafranca  to  Russia  as  a  harbor 
for  commercial  steamers  and  a  coal  depot. 
In  consenting  to  this  arrangement,  which 
conferred  no  territorial  rights,  Cavour  wished 
to  conciliate  that  power  now  that  the  object 
of  the  Crimean  campaign  had  been  attained, 
and  desired  at  the  same  time  to  aim  a  blow 
at  Austria,  whose  great  mercantile  steam  as- 
sociation, the  "  Austrian  Lloyd,"  was  threat- 
ened by  the  establishment  of  the  rival  Rus- 
sian company  for  the  navigation  of  the  Black 
and  Mediterranean  Seas.  The  English  Gov- 
ernment, not  unnaturally,  suspected  that 
Russia  had  ulterior  objects  in  view,  and  that 
the  fine  vessels  built  for  her  were  not  solely 
intended  for  passengers  and  trade. 

These  difi'erences  with  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  absence  of  any  thing  more 
than  a  cold  sympathy  on  its  part  in  the  quar- 
rel with  Austria,  led  Cavour  to  turn  for  aid 
to  France.  He  felt  that  the  war  which  was 
impending,  a  war  in  which  the  very  exist- 
ence of  Piedmont  as  a  free  state  would  be 
imperilled,  rendered  a  close  alliance  with 
that  nation  absolutely  necessary.  Overtures 
were  consequently  made  to  the  emperor 
which  led  to  the  celebrated  interview  at 
Plombieres  in  the  autumn  of  1858.  On  that 
occasion  an  arrangement  was  come  to,  soon 
afterwards  to  be  ratified  by  the  marriage  of 
the  daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel  with  Prince 
Napoleon.  Its  first  result  was  the  memo- 
rable speech  addressed  by  the  emperor  to 
Baron  Hubner,  on  the  first  day  of  the  new 
year — the  signal  for  alarm  throughout  Eu- 
rope and  for  hope  in  Italy.  Still  Qavour 
believed  that  war  would  be  deferred.  He 
nevertheless  obtained  from  the  Chambers 
another  loan  of  fifty  millions  of  lire  to  place 
the  country  in  a  state  of  defence  ;  justifying" 
this  step  in  a  very  able  circular  addressed  to 
the  Sardinian  Ministers  at  foreign  courts. 
For  a  time  the  abortive  congress  proposed 
by  Russia  gave  some  hopes  of  peace.  But 
the  change  of  government  in  England,  mis- 
understood by  Austria,  led  her  to  believe 
that  a  change  of  policy  would  follow,  and 
encouraged  her  in  refusing  concessions  which 
might  have  averted  a  war.  When  asked  in 
the  early  spring  whether  hostilities  were  im- 
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mineiit,  Cavour  still  expressed  a  belief  that 
Austria  would  shrink  from  them.  *'  When,'' 
added  he,  "  you  hear  that  I  have  intrusted 
Garibaldi  with  high  command,  you  may  be 
certain  that  war  is  inevitable."  Suddenly 
that  celebrated  chief  was  named  commander 
of  the  corps  of  volunteers.  One  morning  a 
rough-bearded  man,  wearing  a  slouched  felt 
hat  and  a  countryman's  blouse,  demanded 
an  audience  of  the  minister.  Declining  to 
give  his  name,  he  was  refused  admittance ; 
but  as  he  insisted  upon  seeing  tbe  count,  the 
servant  went  to  his  master,  and  describing 
the  uncouth  appearance  of  the  stranger, 
warned  him  of  the  risk  of  receiving  unknown 
persons.  *'  Let  him  come  in,"  said  Cavour, 
in  his  good-natured  way :  "  it  is  probably 
some  poor  devil  who  has  a  petition  to  make 
to  me."  It  was  Garibaldi.  Cavour  had  never 
seen  him  before.  A  long  interview  gave 
him  the  highest  opinion  of  the  character  and 
capacity  of  this  remarkable  man,  whom  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  employ  as  soon  as  the 
time  for  actual  war  had  arrived. 

On  the  25th  of  March  Cavour  paid  a  hasty 
visit  to  the  emperor  at  Paris,  and  at  a  final 
interview  came  to  a  full  understanding  with 
him  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the 
event  of  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities.  Still 
neither  France  nor  Piedmont  was  thoroughly 
prepared  for  war  when,  on  the  19th  of  April, 
Count  Buol  sent  his  ultimatum,  demanding 
the  immediate  disarmament  of  Sardinia,  and 
allowing  three  days  for  a  reply.  Cavour 
called  together  the  Chambers  at  once,  and, 
in  a  short  speech,  proposed  that  the  Consti- 
tution should  be  temporarily  suspended,  and 
that  full  powers  should  be  conferred  upon 
the  king.  The  ultimatum  was  rejected,  and 
on  the  29th  the  Austrians  crossed  the  Ti- 
ciuo.  The  French  troops,  still  unprepared 
for  a  campaign,  wanting  supplies  and  am- 
munition, and  even  a  proper  medical  stafi", 
were  partly  hurried  across  the  Alps,  and 
partly  sent  by  eea  to  Genoa.  Delays  and 
incapacity  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  gave  the 
French  and  Sardinian  armies  time  to  unite 
and  to  occupy  the  principal  defensive  posi- 
tions. The  withdrawal  of  the  Austrian  troops 
from  the  Legations,  and  a  series  of  disas- 
trous defeats,  ending  in  the  great  battle  of 
Solferino,  left  the  French  the  masters  of  all 
Central  and  Northern  Italy  except  Venetia. 
During  this  eventful  period  the  activity  and 
energy  of  Cavour  were  surprising.     He  al- 


ways rose  between  three  and  four  o'clock ; 
indeed,  it  was  his  common  habit  when  in  of- 
fice to  make  appointments  for  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  winter  and  summer.  He  su- 
perintended the  administration  of  almost 
every  department  of  the  state.  In  a  series 
of  masterly  circulars  addressed  to  the  Sar- 
dinian diplomatic  agents  abroad,  he  ex- 
plained the  situation  of  ajffairs,  and  boldly 
declared  his  policy.  The  rapid  success  of 
the  allied  armies  seemed  to  have  placed  with- 
in his  reach  the  object  of  a  life  of  toil  and 
hope — a  free  and  united  Italy.  It  may,  then, 
be  imagined  with  what  dismay  and  sorrow 
he  received  the  news,  almost  by  accident,  of 
the  interview  of  the  two  emperors  at  Villa- 
franca,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice, 
which  was  to  end  in  peace. 

For  a  moment  he  seems  to  have  lost  his 
usual  control  over  himself.  .  He  felt  that  his 
country  had  been  betrayed,  her  dignity  of- 
fended, and  his  own  pride  mortified,  by  the 
step  which  had  been  taken  by  the  emperor 
without  consulting  either  his  sovereign  or  him- 
self.  He  remonstrated  urgently  with  the 
king,  insisted  that  the  terms  of  peace  should 
be  rejected,  the  Piedmontese  armies  with- 
drawn from  Lombardy,  and  the  emperor  left 
to  carry  out  his  policy  as  best  he  could.  The 
king  was  in  favor  of  calmer  counsels.  He 
felt  that  much  had  been  gained  by  a  great  ad- 
dition to  his  territories  secured  by  treaty. 
Cavour  insisted  that  to  accept  the  proposed  _ 
conditions  would  be  to  betray  the  Italian  cause 
and  those  who  had  already  compromised 
themselves  in  its  behalf.  He  pointed  out  the 
infamy  of  calling  upon  men  to  rise  on  one  day 
and  then  to  abandon  them  on  the  next  to 
those  who  never  forgot  or  forgave,  and  upon 
whom  the  most  solemn  pledges  were  not  bind- 
ing. But  these  arguments  were  urged  in  vain. 
Overcome  by  his  feelings,  the  indignant  states- 
man is  believed  to  have  addressed  words  to  the 
king  which  led  to  his  dismissal  from  the  royal 
presence.  He  resigned  at  ouce,  and  retired 
to  his  farm  at  Leri.  He  refused  even  to  see 
the  emperor,  declining  an  invitation  sent  to 
him  to  dine  at  the  imperial  table. 

During  the  period  of  his  retirement  from 
office  Cavour  lived  mostly^  at  Leri.  Although 
his  mind  was  engrossed  with  public  affairs,  he 
found  time  to  attend  to  the  management  of 
his  brother's  estates  and  his  own.  Many  of 
his  friends  visited  him.  The  railway  station 
nearest  to  the  small  village  adjoining  the  farm 
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is  Livorno,  between  Turin  and  Novara.  There 
the  count's  carriage  was  usually  in  waiting, 
and  a  rapid  drive  over  a  road  deep  in  mud  or 
furrowed  with  ruts,  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year,  brought  his  guests  to  Leri.  The 
dwelliufT-house  itself  is  one  of  those  buildings 
common  in  this  part  of  Italy,  distinguished 
more  by  its  picturesque  neglect  than  by  any 
architectural  pretensions.  In  front  is  an  ex- 
tensive court-yard,  surrounded  by  stables  and 
granaries,  the  outer  walls  of  which  are  hung 
with  graceful  festoons  of  grapes,  or  with  the 
golden  heads  of  the  Indian  corn.  A  few  rooms 
had  been  added  to  the  farm  for  the  comfort 
of  visitors.  But  Cavour  himself  usually  in- 
habited a  small  half-furnished  chamber  in 
which  he  transacted  business.  On  a  holiday 
his  "  fattore  "  or  bailiff,  the  village  doctor  and 
priest,  and  one  or  two  farmers  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, generally  dined  with  him  at  his  mid- 
day meal.  In  appearance  and  dress  he  was 
not  unlike  one  of  them.  His  simple,  easy 
manners,  his  hearty  laugh,  and  his  cordial 
greeting  were  those  of  an  honest  country  gen- 
tleman. There  never  was  a  man  who  looked 
less  like  a  statesman  upon  whom  rested  the 
fate  of  nations.  He  was  full  of  frolic  and  fun. 
He  would  slyly  hint  to  the  doctor  that  the 
stranger  who  had  just  arrived  was  Mazzini 
himself,  or  he  would  Invent  for  the  priest,  with 
the  humor  and  gravity  of  Charles  Lamb,  some 
marvellous  story  of  the  discoveries  In  unknown 
regions  made  by  an  English  traveller  who  had 
joined  the  party.  He  would  enjoy  the  joke 
like  a  very  child,  rubbing  his  hands  quickly 
together,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  when  pleased, 
and  keeping  up  the  "mystification  "  with  in- 
finite relish.  But  If  one  of  his  neig-hbors 
asked  him  a  political  question  he  would  reply 
as  If  he  were  addressing  the  Chambers,  ex- 
plaining the  facts  with  the  greatest  clearness, 
and  giving  his  own  opjnion  upon  them.  This 
was  the  time  to  see  the  real  character  of  the 
man ;  to  understand  that  union  of  rare  quali- 
ties which  made  him  the  idol  of  the  Piedmon- 
tese  people,  and  led  them  almost  to  overlook 
the  greatness  of  the  statesman  in  their  love 
for  his  pei'sonal  worth. 

When  the  meal  was  over,  and  the  guests, 
as  is  the  custom  of  the  country,  had  dispersed, 
Cavour  resumed  his  gravity,  without  losing 
the  extreme  simplicity  of  his  manner.  Under 
the  outward  calm  and  good-humor  there 
lurked  a  feeling  of  deep  indignation  against 
the  French  emperor.     He  chafed  and  fretted 


at  the  check  which  had  been  given  to  his 
masnificent  schemes  for  the  liberation  of  all 
Italy  ;  but  he  was  comforted  by  the  confidence 
which  his  countrymen  had  placed  In  his  pat- 
riotism and  wisdom,  and  by  the  unexampled 
constancy  and  prudence  they  had  shown  in  an 
hour  of  the  severest  trial.  He  felt  that  his 
temporary  retirement  would  ultimately  secure 
the  triumph  of  the  great  cause  with  which  his 
name  and  fame  were  forever  connected. 
Above  all,  he  rejoiced  at  the  manner  In  which 
the  tortuous  and  uncertain  policy  of  the  em- 
peror had  been  baffled  by  the  uncompromis- 
ing firmness  of  the  Italians  themselves. 

Of  the  character  and  policy  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon he  was  accustomed  to  speak  with 
much  freedom.  No  one  had  had  better  op- 
portunities than  Cavour  of  sounding  their 
depths.  He  was  the  only  living  man  who 
had  ventured  to  grapple  with  him  face  to 
face,  and  who  had  used  him  for  his  purpose. 
The  estimate  he  had  formed  of  his  capacity 
was  not  a  high  one,  but  he  fully  admitted 
his  fertility  of  resource,  his  physical  and 
moral  courage,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
people  he  governs.  "  He  has  no  definite 
policy,"  he  remarked  to  an  English  friend. 
"  He  has  a  number  of  political  ideas  floating 
in  his  mind,  none  of  them  matured.  They 
would  seem  to  be  convictions  founded  upon 
instinct.  He  will  not  steadily  pursue  any 
single  idea  if  a  serious  obstacle  presents  it- 
self, but  will  give  way,  and  take  up  another. 
This  is  the  "  mot  de  I'enigme  "  to  his  policy. 
It  is  by  steadily  keeping  this  in  view  that  I 
have  succeeded  in  thwarting  his  designs,  or 
in  inducing  him  to  adopt  a  measure.  The 
only  principle — if  principle  it  can  be  called 
— which  connects  together  these  various 
ideas,  is  the  establishment  of  his  dynasty 
and  the  conviction  that  the  best  way  to  se- 
cure it  is  by  feeding  the  national  vanity  of 
the  French  people.  He  found  France,  after 
the  fall  of  the  Orleanist  and  republican 
governments,  holding  but  a  second  place 
amongst  the  great  powers  j  he  has  raised  her 
to  the  very  first.  Look  at  his  wars,  look  at 
his  foreign  policy ;  he  has  never  gone  one 
step  beyond  what  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  attain  this  one  object.  The  principle  os- 
tentatiously put  forward  in  the  first  instance 
has  been  forgotten  or  discarded  as  soon  as 
his  immediate  end  has  been  accomplished. 
It  was  so  in  the  war  with  Russia ;  it  has 
been  so  in  the  war  with  Austria.    In  the 
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Crimea  he  was  satisfied  with  the  success  of 
his  army  in  the  capture  of  Sebastopol,  which 
took  from  the  English  troops  the  glory  they 
had  earned  by  their  admirable  devotion  and 
courage,  and  to  which  they  would  have 
added  had  the  war  continued.  In  the  strug- 
gle with  Austria  he  was  astounded  by  the 
greatness  of  the  victories  of  Magenta  and 
Solferino.  The  military  glory  of  France 
had  been  satiated,  and  he  thought  no  more 
of  the  liberty  of  Italy,  of  that  free  and  unit- 
ed nation  which  he  was  to  have  called  into 
existence  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic. 

"It  is  this  uncertain  policy,  guided  by 
dynastic  and  selfish  considerations,  which 
makes  him  so  dangerous  to  you,  and  which 
renders  it  necessary  that  you  should  ever  be 
on  your  guard.  Not  that  he  is  hostile  to 
England,  or  that  he  has  any  definite  design 
against  her.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  much 
affection  for  your  country.  He  is  a  man  of 
generous  impulses,  and  has  strong  feelings 
of  gratitude  towards  those  who  have  served 
and  befriended  him.  At  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  he  is  greatly  attached  to  Italy.  .  His 
earliest  recollections  are  bound  up  with  her. 
He  is  to  this  day  a  *  carbonaro '  in  his  desire 
for  Italian  freedom  and  hatred  of  Austria. 
He  has  not  forgotten  the  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality shown  to  him  when  an  exile  in  Eng- 
land. He  admires  your  institutions  and  the 
character  of  the  English  people.  But  all 
this  is  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the 
maintenance  of  his  dynasty,  the  establish- 
ment of  which  he  looks  upon  almost  in  the 
light  of  a  religious  obligation.  If  the  mo- 
ment came  when  he  thought  a  sacrifice  nec- 
essary to  sustain  it,  however  great  that  sac- 
rifice might  be,  however  painful  or  repugnant 
to  his  feelings,  he  would  make  it. 

"  No  one  has  had  better  opportunities  of 
knowing  him  than  I  have.  He  has  talked 
to  me  with  the  greatest  openness  of  his  fu- 
ture plans.  But  he  has  invariably  assured 
me  at  the  same  time  that  his  first  object  was 
to  maintain  peace  and  a  good  understanding 
with  England.  I  believe,"  he  solemnly 
added,  "  that  from  policy  as  well  as  from*  af- 
fection such  are  his  views  j  and  that  only  in 
a  moment  of  the  utmost  emergency,  when 
he  was  convinced  that  his  influence  in  France 
depended  upon  it,  would  he  depart  from 
them.  But  that  moment  may  come,  and 
you  would  be  madmen  if  you  were  not  pre- 
pared for  it." 

As  regards  the  Peace  of  Villafranca,  Ca- 
vour  attributed  it  to  no  distinct  policy,  but 
rather  to  a  variety  of  motives.  "  There  is 
no  profound  secret  or  mystery  about  it,"  he 


said ;  "  it  was  rather  an  impulse  than  the 
result  of  any  well-considered  design.  Two 
splendid  victories  had  added  sufiiciently  to 
the  glory  of  the  French  arms.  The  horrible 
scenes  he  had  witnessed  on  the  field  of  battle 
had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him.  He 
felt  much  disgust  at  the  quarrels  amongst 
his  generals,  who  were  sacrificing  the  honor 
of  their  country  to  personal  jealousies.  Then 
there  were  the  heat,  the  dust,  and  the  labor, 
for  he  did  not  spare  himself;  indeed,  he  did 
every  thing.  His  exertions  and  the  fatigue 
he  went  through  were  amazing.  His  health 
was  beginning  to  give  way.  He  had  had 
enough  of  campaigning  and  its  hardships, 
and  was  anxious  to  get  back  to  Paris.  To 
add  to  all  this  he  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  dealing  in  person  with  a  legitimate 
emperor,  as  his  uncle  had  done  before  him, 
of  imposing,  without  consulting  any  one, 
the  conditions  of  peace,  and  of  earning  at 
the  same  time,  by  his  generosity  and  mod- 
eration, the  gratitude,  and  perhaps  eventual 
support,  of  a  still  powerful,  though  van- 
quished enemy.  These  various  motives  and 
considerations  together  led  him  to  abandon 
the  great  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked, 
and  to  forget  the  proclamations,  the  prom- 
ises, and  the  hopes  of  the  day  before." 

Cavour  was  convinced  that  the  difficulties 
of  an  attack  upon  the  Quadrilateral  had 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  He  believed  that 
the  fortresses  would  have  soon  fallen.  The 
result  of  subsequent  inquiries  made  by  the 
Austrian  Government  itself  into  the  state  of 
Mantua  and  Verona  fully  confirmed  his 
opinion.  After  the  fatal  day  of  Solferino  a 
panic  had  seized  the  Austrian  army.  The 
result  of  the  battle  was  first  known  in  Verona 
by  a  vast  rabble  of  soldiers  and  camp  fol- 
lowers blocking  up  the  gates  leading  into  the 
city.  The  greatest  disorder  prevailed  even 
in  the  forts,  which  were  without  the  necessary 
guns  and  ammunition,  and  in  some  of  which 
the  troops  had  been  gained  over.  At  the 
same  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  were 
ready  to  rise.  It  is  believed  that  Louis  Na- 
poleon was  not  unacquainted  with  these  facts  , 
and  that  he  urged  them  upon  the  emperor 
of  Austria  at  Villafranca  to  obtain  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  conditions  of  peace. 

The  following  anecdote  illustrates  the 
fickle  and  uncertain  character  of  the  French 
emperor.  Before  the  battle  of  Magenta, 
the  critical  position  of  his  army  had  caused 


him  the  deepest  anxiety.  He  had  almost 
made  up  his  mind  that  a  defeat  was  immi- 
nent. It  was  even  feared  by  his  ally  that 
he  would  throw  up  the  game,  and  enter  into 
a  precipitate  peace.  Through  incredible 
mismanagement  the  Austrians  were  com- 
pletely defeated.  The  emperor  lodged  the 
night  after  the  battle  in  the  house  of  the 
parish  priest  of  the  town  around  which  the 
bloody  contest  had  raged.  When  he  had  left 
in  the  morning,  his  humble  host  sought  for 
some  memorial  of  the  great  man.  At  length 
a  sheet  of  paper,  crumpled  up,  was  taken 
from  the  empty  fireplace.  It  was  the  rough 
draft  of  the  famous  proclamation  of  Milan. 
The  depression  of  the  previous  days  had 
been  succeeded,  after  the  wonderful  victory, 
by  unbounded  elation.  Now  every  thing  ap- 
peared within  the  emperor's  reach,  and  he 
called  upon  the  Italians  to  be  soldiers  to-day, 
that  they  might  be  citizens  on  the  morrow. 

After  the  resignation  of  Cavour  several 
inefifectual  attempts  were  made  to  form  a 
ministry.  At  length  his  strong  hand  was 
succeeded  by  the  feeble  grasp  of  Ratazzi 
and  La  Marmora.  But  from  his  farm  at 
Leri  he  really  governed  Italy.  His  fame 
had  never  been  greater ;  the  confidence  felt 
in  him  by  his  countrymen  never  more  com- 
plete. The  peace  of  Villafranca  had  been 
received  with  one  feeling  of  scorn  and  indig- 
nation. By  his  opposition  to  it  he  had 
gained  unbounded  popularity.  Encouraged 
by  his  example,  and  strengthened  by  his  ad- 
vice, the  Italians  made  a  stern  and  efiiectual 
protest  against  the  treaty  by  simply  refusing 
to  fulfil  its  conditions,  and  to  receive  back 
the  princes  they  had  expelled. 

It  was  evident  that  no  ministry  of  which 
he  was  not  the  head  could  stand.  Those 
who  had  succeeded  him  were  soon  sending 
day  by  day,  almost  hour  by  hour,  to  consult 
him.  It  was  not  long  before  he  was  invited 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Cabinet.  A 
reconciliation  took  place  with  the  king,  and 
Cavour  was  named  the  representative  of 
Piedmont  to  the  Congress  of  Paris,  which 
was  to  have  settled  the  affairs  of  Italy,  but 
which  never  met.  In  the  beginning  of  1860 
the  Ratazzi  Ministry  resigned,  and  he  again 
became  prime  minister. 

Cavour  had  scarcely  returned  to  office 
when  it  became  known  that  the  emperor 
had  demanded  the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy. 
Uis  conduct  in  the  negotiations  which  eu- 
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sued  has  been  severely  censured.  It  is  con- 
sequently of  much  importance  to  his  fame 
that  it  should  be  cleared  up.  We  believe 
that,  if  he  made  promises  on  the  subject  of 
the  two  provinces,  it  was  with  the  earnest 
intention  of  keeping  them.  We  are  confi- 
dent, from  information  derived  from  authen- 
tic sources,  from  our  knowledge  of  his  char- 
acter, and  from  his  love  of  truth,  that  when 
the  whole  history  of  these  transactions  is 
known  his  reputation  will  not  suffer. 

To  understand  this  question  fully  we 
must  go  back  some  years.  It  is  admitted 
that  Savoy,  although  the  ancient  inheritance 
of  the  royal  house  which  now  rules  Italy, 
might,  from  the  language,  habits,  and  sym- 
pathies of  a  considerable  portion  of  its  pop- 
ulation, and  by  its  geographical  position,  be 
naturally  coveted  by  a  government  like  that 
of  France.  Accordingly,  whenever  a  favor- 
able opportunity  has  occurred,  it  has  been, 
occupied  as  a  French  province.  Its  per- 
manent annexation  to  France  was  not,  there- 
fore, the  peculiar  policy  of  Louis  Napoleon 
— it  had  lon^  been  the  wish  of  the  French 
people.  The  price  that  Italy  was  to  pay  for 
the  help  of  France  in  a  successful  struggle 
against  Austria  had  been  fixed  at  the  sur- 
render of  Nice  and  Savoy  long  before  he 
came  to  the  throne.  The  Republican  party 
had  haggled  over  it  when  there  was  a  ques- 
tion of  forming  in  1848  and  1849  a  "  Sub- 
alpine  "  kingdom  by  the  union  of  Lombardy 
and  Venetia  to  Piedmont.*  It  is  altogether 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  question  was 
a  personal  one  between  the  emperor  and 
Cavour,  or  that  the  idea  was  a  new  one  put 
forward  for  the  first  time  at  Plombi^res. 
On  that  occasion  the  emperor  suggested 
that,  in  the  event  of  a  strong  Italian  kingdom 
being  formed  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Alps  by  the  addition  of  Lombardy  and  Ve- 
netia to  Sardinia,  France  would  recur  to  her 
old  claim  for  compensation  in  Savoy  and 
Nice,  without  the  surrender  of  which  he 
would  be  unable  to  justify  to  his  subjects 
the  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure  entailed 
by  a  great  war.  Cavour's  reply  was,  we 
believe,  almost  in  the  following  words : 
"  Sire,  if  Italy  free,  completely  united,  and 
recognized  by  all  Europe,  should  one  day 

*  This  clearly  appears  from  the  important  and 
interesting  collection  of  papers  of  Daniel  Manin, 
recently  published.  ("  Documens  et  Pieces  au- 
thentiques  laiss^s  par  D.  Manin."    Paris,  1860.) 
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take  her  place  amongst  the  great  powers, 
and  Savoy  and  Nice  should  of  their  own  ac- 
cord ask  to  be  united  to  France,  I  will  not 
say  that  we  should  not  consent  to  consult 
the  wishes  of  their  populations.  But  this 
will  be  your  work :  we  would  never  agree  to 
a  compulsory  cession  or  an  exchange." 
There  was  this  tacit  understanding,  but  no 
written  agreement  or  bargain.  It  was  known 
everywhere  in  Europe,  except,  it  would  ap- 
pear, in  the  English  Cabinet,  that  France 
would  claim  the  two  provinces  if  the  war 
ended  in  the  aggrandizement  of  Piedmont 
by  the  addition  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia. 
No  French  government  was  likely  to  do 
otherwise.     It  was  its  traditional  policy.* 

The  peace  having  left  Venetia  to  Austria, 
the  emperor  renounced  for  the  time  his 
claim.  That  such  was  the  case  the  following 
anecdote  will  show.  So  great  w'as  the  agi- 
tation at  Milan  after  Villafranca,  that  the 
authorities  feared  a  manifestation  of  hostile 
feeling  against  the  emperor  on  his  public 
entrance  after  Solferino.  Although  an  act- 
ual demonstration  was  prevented,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  population  was  too  significant  to 
escape  his  notice.  In  expressing  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  city  his  surprise  at  their  ingrat- 
itude, he  used  these  words  :  "  It  is  true  that 
you  have  lost  Venice,  but  you  have  saved 
Savoy  and  Nice."  Still  he  had  not  aban- 
doned his  design.  To  the  astonishment  of 
the  Piedmontese  Government  their  generous 
ally  claimed  at  Zurich  sixty  millions  of 
francs  as  an  indemnity  for  war  expenses. 
It  was  hinted  at  the  same  time  that,  if  the 
money  were  not  ready,  the  two  provinces 
would  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent.  But 
the  pecuniary  claim  was  admitted,  and,  to 
the  disappointment  of  France„paid. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  on  the  8th 
of  July,  1859,  Count  Walewski  stated  to 
Lord  Cowley  that  the  emperor  had  aban- 
doned all  idea  of  annexing  Savoy  to  France 
The  French  Government  has,  however,  dis- 
tinctly asserted,  that  between  July  and  De- 
cember of  that  year  the  intention  of  France 
to  demand  that  province  and  Nice,  in  case 
of  any  considerable  increase  of  the  territory 
of  Piedmont,  was  formally  notified  to  the 
English  Ministry.  M.  de  Thouvenel  goes 
even  further,  and  declares  that  M.  de  Per- 

*  Despatch  from  IL  de  Thouvenel  to  the  Count 
de  Persigny  of  Feb.  4,  1860.  C  Documens  Dip- 
lomatiques,"  published  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment.   Paris,  1861.) 


signy  had  actually  suggested' to  the  English 
Government  that  it  should  take  the  initia- 
tive, and  should  itself  propose  that  Savoy 
should  be  annexed  to  France.*  It  is  some- 
what curious  that  these  assertions  should  not 
have  received  any  denial  or  explanation. 

When  the  Duchies,  the  Legations,  and 
Tuscany,  in  defiance  of  remonstrances  and 
threats,  persisted  in  rejecting  his  scheme  for 
an  Italian  confederation,  the  emperor  in- 
sisted upon  the  cession  of  the  two  provinces. 
Cavour  resisted  the  demand  on  the  grounds 
that  Venetia  had  not  been  added  to  Piedmont, 
and  that  the  annexation  of  the  new  territory 
was  effected  by  the  populations  themselves, 
not  only  without  the  aid,  but  in  spite  of 
France.  He  hoped  at  first  in  the  generosity 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  and,  when  that  hope  was 
gone,  in  the  decided  expression  of  public 
opinion  in  England,  which  he  believed  would 
prevail  with  the  emperor.  By  a  comparison 
of  datesf  it  will  appear  that  until  the  middle 
of  Feburary,  1860,  Cavour  had  stated  to  the 
English  Government  that  the  king  had  en- 
tered into  no  engagement  either  "to  cede, 
exchange,  or  sell  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France." 
The  declaration  of  the  Governor  of  Cham- 
bery  to  the  same  effect  to  the  deputation  of 
Savoyards  was  made  on  the  1st  of  the  month. 
Up  to  the  5th  no  decision  had  been  come  to 
in  France  on  the  question,  although  it  had 
been  discussed  for  some  time  previously. 
On  the  9th  the  emperor,  in  a  conversation 
with  Lord  Cowley,  for  the  first  time  inti- 
mated his  intention  of  "claiming  a  proper 
frontier  for  France."  On  the  24th  M.  de 
Thouvenel,  in  a  despatch  to  M.  de  Talley- 
rand containing  the  new  French  scheme  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Italian  question  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Sardinian  Government, 
formally  puts  forward  the  demand  for  the 
cession  of  the  two  provinces.  The  negotia- 
tions for  this  purpose  made  so  little  progress, 
owing  to  the  determined  resistance  of  Ca- 
vour, that  the  emperor,  in  order  to  be  in 
time  for  the  opening  of  the  French  Cham- 
bers, sent  to  Turin  M.  Benedetti,  who  en- 
joyed his  complete  confidence,  and  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  sterner  and  perhaps 
more  unscrupulous  diplomatist  than  M.  de 
Talleyrand.  A  hint  from  him  that  the  em- 
peror, in  the  event  of  Cavour  still  persisting 

*  "  Documens  Diplomatiques,"  p.  70. 

t  Tlie  facts  above  stated  will  appear  clearly  by 
a  comparison  of  the  various  despatches  and  docu- 
ments on  the  subject  laid  before  Parliament. 


in  his  refusal,  had  determined  to  withdraw 
the  French  troops  from  Italy  through  Tus- 
cany— or,  in  other  words,  that  he  intended 
either  to  occupy  that  state  or  to  replace  the 
Grand  Duke — brought  the  negotiations  to 
an  end.  On  the  1st  of  March  the  emperor 
announced,  in  his  speech  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  the  approaching  rectification  of 
the  French  frontiers,  and  two  days  after- 
wards Cavour  in  a  despatch  to  the  Sardinian 
Envoy  at  Paris  admitted  the  right  of  the 
populations  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  express 
their  wishes  as  to  annexation  to  France, 
but  still  declares  that  the  king  will  never 
voluntarily  consent  to  cede  or  exchange 
either  province. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  overlook  the  enor- 
mous difficulties  with  which  Cavour  had  to 
contend  in  this  question.  He  had  to  choose 
between  assent  to  the  emperor's  demand, 
however  unjust  and  ungenerous,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  his  great  scheme  so  near  its  accom- 
phshment  for  the  liberty  and  unity  of  Italy. 
Had  he  refused  to  make  the  sacrifice,  and  had 
the  hopes  of  Italy  been  rudely  disappointed, 
what  would  have  been  the  feelings  of  the 
Italians  themselves  ?  Would  they  not  have 
looked  upon  him  as  a  traitor  to  the  national 
cause  V  They  were  willing  to  pay  the  price 
demanded  by  the  emperor.  There  was  no 
voice  raised  from  one  end  of  Italy  to  the 
other  ao-ainst  Cavour  for  accedinjr  to  it. 
Even  in  the  Chambers  scarcely  any  but  the 
deputies  of  the  province  of  the  Nice  protested 
against  it.  The  strategical  importance  to 
France  of  the  ceded  provinces,  so  much 
dwelt  upon  in  England,  was  denied  in  Italy. 
They  might  be  useful  to  France  for  defence, 
but  not  for  attack.  In  case  of  a  war  with 
that  power,  it  was  urged.  Savoy  would  have 
to  be  abandoned  at  once.  Seventy  or  eighty 
thousand  men  could  not  be  left  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alps,  with  the  risk  of  being  driven 
into  a  corner,  or  of  being  cut  off  by  a  success- 
ful descent  on  the  Italian  coasts.  Savoy,  it 
was  true,  had  furnished  valuable  troops  to 
Piedmont ;  but,  as  Cavour  had  pointed  out, 
if  Italy  is  to  rise  ligain,  she  must  rely  upon 
the  valor  of  her  own  sons.  In  the  Chambers 
the  Savoyard  deputies  had  steadily  opposed 
his  liberal  policy,  and,  under  the  influence  of 
a  bigoted  priesthood,  had  ever  been  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  measures  of  progress  and  im- 
provement which  had  raised  Piedmont  to  her 
high  position  in  Europe.     Savoy  was,  more- 
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over,  too  poor  to  contribute  much  to  the  re", 
sources  of  the  kingdom.  Cavour  had  often 
declared  that  she  was  the  Ireland  of  Italy. 
It  was  unquestionably  to  the  king  "  the  sacri- 
fice most  painful  to  his  heart "  to  surrender 
"  the  cradle  of  his  race  " — a  sacrifice  which, 
it  must  be  remembered,  the  Houses  of 
Orange  and  Lorraine  had  not  hesitated  to 
make  under  similar  circumstances  before  him ; 
but  henceforth  the  House  of  Savoy  was  to  be 
lost  in  the  king  of  Italy,  and^he  was  pre- 
pared to  make  it. 

Cavour's  consent  to  the  farce  of  an  appeal 
to  universal  sufirage,  instead  of  simply  sur- 
rendering the  provinces,  has  been  considered 
a  grave  political  error.  It  was  evident  that 
the  populations  could  not  refuse  a  consent  de- 
manded by  France  and  not  opposed  by  Pied- 
mont. But  the  emperor  insisted  upon  "  an 
appeal  to  them  "  to  justify  his  usurpation  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe.  Cavour,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  foresaw  that  by 
acceding  to  it  he  established  a  precedent 
which  the  emperor  could  scarcely  refuse  to 
acknowledge  when  the  time  came  for  the  an- 
nexation of  further  Italian  territory  to  Pied- 
mont. That  he  felt  most  deeply  and  bitterly 
the  sacrifice  he  had  been  compelled  to  make, 
no  one  who  knew  him  has  ever  doubted.  But 
his  position  was  equally  difiicult  and  delicate. 
In  defending  himself  in  the  Chambers  he  had 
to  justify  his  policy,  and  to  clear  his  own 
character  whilst  precluded  from  making  dis- 
closures which  could  alone  place  them  in 
their  true  light,  but  which  might  have  of- 
fended the  "  susceptibilities  "  of  the  emperor. 
He  never  spoke  of  these  unhappy  events 
without  a  pang,  so  apparent  that  his  friends 
refrained  from  touching  upon  a  topic  so  pain- 
ful to  him.  He  had  a  settled  conviction  that 
Italy  would  one  day  regain  her  lost  provinces. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  conduct 
of  Cavour  in  this  matter — and  it  is  our  con- 
viction that  he  is  not  to  be  charged  with 
double-dealing,  but  that,  resisting  to  the  last, 
he  only  yielded  to  pressure  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  withstand — the  baseness  of  the 
French  Government  has  left  a  stain  upon  its 
character  which  will  never  be  removed.  It 
has  already  brought  its  own  punishment  by  de- 
stroying the  confidence  of  Europe  in  the  word 
And  honor  of  the  emperor. 

The  state  of  Italy  was  now  such,  that  no 
man  with  less  influence,  less  wisdom,  and  less 
courage  than  Cavour,  could  have  carried  her 
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through  her  difficulties.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  the  democratic  party  had  again  ob- 
tained importance  through  the  success  and  rep- 
utation of  Garibaldi,  who  unfortunately  allowed 
himself  to  be  guided  by  their  evil  counsels. 
Urged  onwards  by  them,  he  had,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1859,  planned  an  invasion  of  the 
Marches .  His  adherents,  if  not  himself,  had  \ 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  tamper  with  the  Pied- 
montese  army.  An  outbreak  at  Bologna  was  j 
only  prevented  by  the  firmness  and  courage  I 
of  Farini,  who  threatened  to  place  Garibaldi  \ 
himself  under  arrest.  The  personal  influence  j 
of  the  king  restrained  the  impetuous  chief  for  \ 
a  time  :  but  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year 
an  abortive  rising  in  Sicily  was  the  signal  for 
a  general  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
Mazzinians.  Garibaldi  publicly  announced 
his  intention  of  going  to  the  aid  of  the  Sicilians, 
and  an  expedition  was  prepared  at  Genoa. 
The  king  and  his  government  would  have 
willingly  prevented  it.  Cavour  knew  full 
well  that  the  time  for  adding  the  Neapolitan 
dominions  to  the  rest  of  Italy  had  not  yet 
come.  The  newly  formed  kingdom  required 
peace  and  leisure  to  consolidate  Its  strength, 
to  develope  Its  resources,  and  to  recover  from 
the  struggle  In  which  it  had  been  recently  en- 
gaged. He  foresaw  that  if  the  expedition 
failed,  he  would  be  accused  of  sacrificing  Its 
leader  ;  but  that  if  it  proved  successful,  Gari- 
baldi would  reap  the  glory,  leaving  to  him  the 
far  greater  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  liber- 
ated states.  But  the  feeling  was  so  strong  In 
favor  of  the  Sicilians,  that  desertion  threat- 
ened to  become  general  In  the  Sardinian 
army.  Cavour  yielded,  not  without  extreme 
reluctance,  to  the  less  of  the  two  evils,  and 
after  having  taken  the  only  measures  in  his 
power  to  prevent  the  sailing  of  the  expedi- 
tion. He  -^as  probably  not  without  expecta- 
tions that  It  would  fail  in  Its  objects. 

Within  almost  a  few  days  Garibaldi  by 
his  daring  and  genius  had  conquered  a  king- 
dom. With  the  exception  of  two  great  for- 
tresses, nothing  remained  to  the  Bourbon 
family.  The  difficulties  foreseen  by  Cavour 
now  conamenced.  Garibaldi  and  his  follow- 
ers, elated  by  success,  were  prepared  to  ad- 
vance upon  Rome  in  defiance  of  the  French 
army.  Again  the  cause  of  Italian  freedom 
was  at  stake  through  the  rash  and  hopeless 
schemes  of  the  democratic  party.  Cavour 
did  not  hesitate  as  to  the  course  he  should 
pursue.     In  order  to  forestall  Garibaldi  he 


decided  that  the  Piedmontese  army  should 
invade  the  Marches  and  join  the  Garibaldian 
forces  now  held  in  check  by  the  line  of  de- 
fences occupied  by  the  king  of  Naples.  The 
result  of  this  bold  policy  was  the  annexation 
to  Piedmont  of  all  the  remaining  territory 
of  the  pope,  except  that  protected  by  the 
actual  presence  of  French  troops,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions  to 
Victor  Emmanuel. 

We  have  expressed  in  a  former  article  an 
opinion  upon  the  policy  of  Count  Cavour  in 
these  transactions.  It  might  be  impossible 
to  justify  it  upon  any  moral  ground,  or  by 
any  maxim  of  international  law.  To  attempt 
to  excuse  it  upon  the  pretence  that  the  pope 
had  refused  to  disband  his  mercenaries,  was 
an  error.  Its  only  justification  could  be  the 
existence  of  an  overwhelming  political  ne- 
cessity. There  are  times  when  paramount 
considerations  of  public  safety  or  of  national 
interest  may  override  the  law  of  nations  and 
furnish  an  excuse  for  acts  otherwise  alto- 
gether indefensible.  It  appeared  very  clearly 
to  Cavour  that  this  was  such  a  time.  The 
triuraph  or  the  defeat  of  the  democratic  party 
would  have  been  equally  fatal  to  the  re- 
demption of  Italy.  Cavour  therefore  re- 
solved to  prevent  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
and  to  retain  in  his  own  hands  the  control 
of  the  destinies  of  the  Peninsula.  That  the 
course  he  pursued  is  a  further  proof  of  his 
genius  as  a  statesman  will  not  be  disputed. 

The  task  of  governing  the  newly  acquired 

territories  was   as  difficult  as  Cavour  had 

foreseen  it  would  prove  to  be.    Even  the 

short  rule   of  Garibaldi  had  involved  the 

whole  administration  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in 

the  utmost   confusion.      Great  as  was  his 

genius  as  a  soldier,  he  was  wanting  in  the 

qualities  of  a  statesman.    He  was  surrounded 

by  a  number   of  unprincipled  adventurers 

j  and  desperate  politicians,  who  took  advan- 

I  tage  of  the  simplicity  and  honesty  of  his 

I  character  to  effect  their  own  selfish  and  dis- 

j  honorable  ends. 

j  The  only  men  who  have  played  a  part  in 
j  the  great  events  which  have  taken  place  in 
I  Italy  against  whom  there  is  any  charge  of 
I  corruption,  of  tampering  with  the  public 
:  money,  and  of  turning  their  political  power 
;  to  their  own  private  advantage,  are  the  fol- 
lowers and  friends  of  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi. 
I  Large  suras,  partly  subscribed  in  this  coun- 
;  try,  have  never  been  accounted  for.     Con- 
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cessions  of  railways  and,  public  works  were 
shamelessly  demanded  and  recklessly  con- 
ceded. The  most  noisy  and  uncompromis- 
ing patriots  profited  most.  A  disgraceful 
waste  of  public  money  and  a  flagrant  abuse 
of  public  patronage  marked  their  short  hold 
of  power,  and  even  contributed  to  render 
more  corrupt  the  already  polluted  atmos- 
phere. No  one  has  ever  accused  Garibaldi 
himself  of  having  been  privy  to  the  abuses 
committed  in  his  name.  He  was,  on  the 
contrary,  ever  ready  to  disavow  them  when 
they  were  pointed  out  to  him  in  their  true 
light.  He  hin^self  passed  through  some  of 
the  greatest  temptations  that  could  surround 
a  man  without  a  stain  upon  his  character. 
His  conduct  offers  a  noble  contrast  to  that 
of  many  of  the  men  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded, and  under  whose  influence  he  un- 
fortunately too  often  acted. 

After  leaving  Naples  Garibaldi  unhappily 
again  fell  under  the  control  of  the  Mazzini 
party.  His  boundless  influence  had  ren- 
dered him  a  most  dangerous  subject.  Dis- 
daining, as  a  representative  of  the  people, 
to  urge  his  grievances  in  a  constitutional 
way,  he  constituted  himself  an  irresponsible 
power  in  the  state.  He  had  even  called 
upon  the  king  to  dismiss  his  ministers,  to 
whom  he  bore  a  morbid  hatred  on  account 
of  the  surrender  of  his  native  province  to 
France.  Cavour  determined  to  grapple 
with  the  danger,  and  his  triumph  was  com- 
plete. 

Urged  onwards  by  some  of  the  most  reck- 
less of  his  adherents,  and  by  the  fatal  ap- 
plause of  the  galleries.  Garibaldi  made  in 
the  Chambers,  on  the  18th  of  April,  a  most 
intemperate  and  ungrounded  attack  upon 
the  ministry,  and  especially  upon  its  head. 
One  of  his  followers,  General  Bixio,  in  a 
soldier-like  speech,  appealed  to  him  and  to 
Cavour  not  to  sacrifice,  by  their  differences, 
the  holy  cause  in  which  they  were  both,  with 
equal  patriotism,  engaged.  He  was  sup- 
ported in  a  few  noble  words  by  Ricasoli. 
Cavour,  amidst  enthusiastic  and  prolonged 
applause,  accepted  the  appeal,  and  declared 
tliat  he  had  already  forgotten  what  had 
passed.  Garibaldi,  too,  declared  himself 
satisfied,  and  a  reconciliation  took  place; 
but  by  some  hasty  and  ill-judged  remarks 
at  the  end  of  the  sitting  he  further  impaired 
the  influence  and  respect  he  had  before  en- 
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joyed  in  the  Chambers  and  with  the  mod- 
erate party  in  Italy. 

The  government  of  Naples  now  principally 
occupied  Cavour's  thoughts.  He  had  been 
greatly  disappointed  with  those  Neapolitans 
upon  whom  he  had  chiefly  relied  for  aid  and 
advice,  feeling  the  truth  of  Machiavelli's 
maxim  that  the  worst  rulers  of  a  state  are 
those  who  have  returned  from  exile.  The 
people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  were  de- 
based by  a  long  oppression  and  misrule,  and 
were  consequently  yet  incompetent  to  under- 
stand or  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom. 
He  was  urged  on  all  sides  to  place  the  Neapol- 
itan territories  in  a  state  of  siege,  as  the  only 
means  of  suppressing  disorders  fomented  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  priesthood  and  of  the 
fugitive  king  at  Rome.  His  earnest  love  of 
legality  made  him  reject  indignantly  all  such 
suggestions,  and  he  bitterly  complained  that 
he  could  obtain  no  better  advice.* 

*  Amongst  the  last  letters  he  ever  wrote  were  two 
on  the  subject  of  Kaples,  so  clmracteristic  of  liis 
noble  nature  that  we  give  the  originals  : — 

"  Cara  Lady, — Se  la  costituzione  dell'  Italia  6 
posta  a  repentaglio  perch6  non  ho  voluto  ammct- 
tere  ora,  in  via  eccezionale,  nella  marina  un  gio- 
vane  che  dava  la  sua  demissiono  e  se  ne  stava  a  casa 
quando  i  suoi  compagni  si  battevano,  bisogna  dire 
eh'  essa  b  talmeute  delicata  da  uon  potere  durare 
tre  mesi. 

"Sapete  perch6  Napoli  6  caduta  si  basso?  Si 
e  percnd  le  leggi,  i  regolamenti  non  si  eseguivano 
quando  si  trattava  di  un  gran  signore  o  di  un  pro- 
tetto  del  Re,  dei  Principi,  del  Toro  confessori  od 
aderenti.  Sapete  come  Napoli  risorgera?  coll'  ap- 
plicare  le  leggi  severamente,  duramente,  ma  giusta- 
mente.  Cosi  ho  fatto  nella  marina;,  cosi  faro  nell' 
avvenire,  e  vi  fa  sicura  che  fra  un'  anno  gl  i  equip- 
aggi  Kapolitani  saranno  disciplinati  come  gli  an- 
tichi  equipaggi  Genoesi.  Ma  per  attenere  questo 
scopo,  credete  alia  mia  vecchia  esperienza,  bisogna 
essere  inesorabile. 

"  Addio,  cara  lady ;  mi  spiace  di  non  potere 

questa  volta  seguire  i  vostri  consigli,  ma  6  per  1' 
uomo  politico  una  dura  necessita,  il  dare  ascolto 
alia  voce  della  ragione,  facendo  tacere  quella  del 
cuore. 

"C.  Cavour." 

"  Cara  I^adt, — Ho  ricevuto  la  vostra  replica; 
ve  ne  ringrazio;  vi  ringrazio  specialmcnte  della 
vostra  insistenza,  e  delle  vostre  energiche  censure. 
Le  considero  come  prova  della  vostra  stima  e 
sincera  amicizia.  Non  mi  avete  convinto.  sul  caso 
speciale ;  ma  mi  avete  persuaso  che  vi  6  molto  a 
fare  per  Napoli. 

"  Se  foste  uomo  ed  Italiano,  vi  affiderei  le  sorte 
di  quelle  provincie — ma  poichd  non  potete  gover- 
narle,  piaciavi  continuare  ad  illuminarmi  sullaloro 
misera  condiziono. 

"  Kella  settimana  uscira  il  nuovo  ordinaraento 
della  marina:  verracostituito un consigliocomposto 
di  un  numero  pari  di  Napoletani  e  di  Italian!  del 
Nord:  a  questo  sottoporro  le  question!  di  massima 
relativa  agli  antichi  utSziali  della  marina  Borboni- 
ca.     Se  il  suo  voto  sara  per  1'  indulgenza,,lo  secon^ 
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On  the  30th  of  May,  while  dressing,  Count 
Cavour  was  seized  with  a  slight  shivering  fit, 
which  he  attributed  to  indigestion.  His  full 
habit  had  long  led  him  to  dread  an  attack  of 
apoplexy.  He  sent  for  his  physician,  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  usual  custom,  had  himself  bled, 
— an  operation  which  was  repeated  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  During  the  night  the  bandages 
came  loose,  and  he  lost  much  blood.  Next 
morning,  however,  he  felt  better,  and  his  ac- 
tive mind  returned  to  business.     The  state  of 

der5.  Credo  essere  il  mio  dovere  di  mostranni  se- 
vere, e  di  lasciare  ai  raiei  subordinati  la  parte  della 
mansuetudine.  Spero  cosi  di  mvitare  lo  spirito  che 
informava  1'  amministrazione  Napoletana;  spirito 
fatale  che  corrompeva  gli  uomini  i  piu  distintK,  e  le 
migliori  istituzioni.  Forse  questa  mia  dichiara- 
zione  non  rai  giustificlieraai  vostri  occhi,  ma  spero 
che  varra  a  conservarmi  la  vostra  stima  e  la  vostra 
amicizia. 

"  C.  Cavour/' 

*'Dear  Lady, — If  the  Italian  Constitution  is 
Jeopardized  because  I  have  declined  to  admit  into 
the  navy,  in  an  exceptional  manner,  a  young  man 
who  resigned  and  remained  at  home  whilst  his  com- 
panions were  fighting,  all  1  can  say  is  that  it  is 
too  delicate  to  last  for  even  three  months. 

"  Do  you  know  why  Naples  has  fallen  so  low  ? 
It  is  because  the  laws  and  regulations  were  not  ex- 
ecuted when  a  great  man,  or  a  protege  of  the  king 
or  princes,  their  confessors  and  followers,  was  con- 
cerned. Do  you  know  how  Naples  will  rise  again  ? 
By  executing  the  laws  severely  and  rigorously,  but 
justly.  I  have  done  so  in  the  navy,  I  will  do  so  in 
futm'e;  and  1  promise  you  that  within  a  year  the 
Neapolitan  crews  will  be  as  well  disciplined  as  the 
old  Genoese  crews.  But  to  attain  this  end,  trust 
to  my  long  experience,  you  must  be  inexorable. 

"  Adieu,  dear  lad}';  f  grieve  to  be  unable  to  fol- 
low your  advice  on  this  occasion,  but  it  is  for  the 
politician  a  hard  necessity  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
reason  whilst  he  stifles  that  of  the  heart. 

"C.  Cavouk." 
"  Dear  Lady, — I  have  received  your  reply.  I 
thank  you  for  it;  I  thank  you  especially  lor  your 
perseverance,  and  for  j^our  energetic  censures.  1 
look  upon  them  as  proofs  of  your  esteem  and  of 
your  sincere  friendship  for  me.'  You  have  not  con- 
vinced me  as  regards  this  particular  case,  but  you 
have  persuaded  me  that  there  is  much  to  do  for 
Naples. 

"  If  you  were  a  man  and  an  Italian,  I  would  con- 
fide to  you  the  destinies  of  those  provinces ;  but  as 
you  cannot  govern  them,  be  kind  enough  to  con- 
tinue to  enlighten  me  as  to  their  miserable  state. 
"  Next  week  the  new  regulations  for  the  navy 
'    will  be  issued.     A  council  will  be  formed  com- 
t    -posed  of  an  equal  number  of  Neapolitans  and  of 
7    Italians  from  the  north..    I  will  submit  to  it  the 
«ase  of  the  officers  formerly  in  the  Bourbon  i\Vi\j. 
If  its  decision  be  in  favor  of  mdulgence ,  I  will  sup- 
port it.    I  believe  it  to  be  my  duty  to  show  myself 
severe,  and  to  leave  it  to  my  subordinates  to  be 
■concihating.      1  hope  thus  to  change  the  spirit 
which  has  prevailed  in  the  Neapolitan  administra- 
tion-^that  fatal   spirit  Avhich  coiTupted  the  ablest 
men  and  the  best  institutions-      Perhaps  this  dec- 
laration Avill  not  justify  me  in  your  eyes,  but  still 
I  hope  that  it  will  tend  to  preserve  me  your  esteem 
,  iaxid  y^ur  friendship. 

*'C.  Cavour." 


things  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Neapolitan  Deputies  in  the 
Chambers,  caused  him  much  anxiety  and  irri- 
tation. He  insisted  upon  seeing  M.  Ni^Ta, 
who  had  recently  returned  from  Naples,  and 
an  exciting  conversation  took  place  between 
them,  which  lasted  two  hours,  and  was  only 
interrupted  by  a  relation,  who,  entering  the 
room,  insisted  that  it  should  cease.  The  ex- 
ertion' and  the  excitement  caused  a  relapse. 
Again  and  again,  as  he  became  weaker,  he 
was  bled.  His  physicians  have  been  blamed, 
especially  in  this  country,  for  resorting  to  a 
practice  condemned  by  modern  medical 
science.  But  it  is  but  just  to  them  to  state 
that  Cavour  himself  insisted  upon  it,  and 
would  only  employ  such  as  would  follow  his 
own  prescriptions.  Still  no  uneasiness  was 
felt  until  the  morning  of  the  4th.  Every  at- 
tempt had  then  failed  to  check  the  fever,  and 
he  seemed  to  be  sinking.  Those  who  were 
about  him  now  became  seriously  alarmed,  and 
their  anxiety  was  shared  by  the  population  of 
Turin,  which  gathered  round  his  house,  and 
awaited  with  eager  looks  every  report  from 
the  sick  chamber.  The  king  desired  that  Dr. 
Riberi,  the  physician  of  the  royal  family, 
should  be  called  in.  When  left  alone  a  short 
time,  whilst  the  medical  attendants  were. in 
consultation,  Cavour  asked  whether  they  had 
abondoned  him.  "  It  is  of  little  matter,"  said 
he,  laughing ;  "  I  shall  leave  them  all  to-mor- 
row morning." 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  seen  and  conversed 
with  many  persons,  amongst  them  the  Eng- 
lish Minister,  Sir  James  Hudson,  who 
through  all  his  political  trials  and  difficulties 
had  been  his  faithful  friend  and  prudent 
counsellor.  To  no  man  did  Italy  owe  more 
during  her  great  struggle  ;  no  one  has  kept 
her  more  steadily  in  the  path  of ,  moderation 
and  of  constitutional  freedom — no  one  has 
exercised  more  influence  for  good  amongst 
men  of  all  parties.  Cavour  knew  this,  and 
esteemed  him  accordingly. 

His  brother  and  others  of  his  family  were 
desirous  that  he  should  now  receive  the  last 
sacraments  of  the  Church.  He  consented  at 
once  His  parish  church,  the  Madonna  degli 
Angeli,  belongs  to  the  order  of  the  Capuchin 
friars.  One  of  them,  Era  Giacomo,  had  been 
employed  by  him  in  some  negotiations  upon 
ecclesiastical  matters.  Cavour  had  often 
asked  him  jokingly  whether,  in  case  of  ap- 
proaching death,  he  would  administer  the 


sacraments  to  one  included  in  some  of  the 
many  furious  excommunications  which  the 
pope  had  launched  against  the  enemies  of 
the  Church.  Fra  Giacomo  did  not  hesitate  to 
obey  the  summons  to  his  bedside.*  "  You 
think  me  then  an  honest  fellow,  do  you  not, 
Giacomo  ? "  said  Cavour  to  him,  with  a 
smile. 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  retained  full  pos- 
session of  his  senses.  He  had  spoken  calmly 
of  his  approaching  end,  but  no  words  escaped 
him  either  of  regret  for  what  he  had  done  or 
which  might  lead  to  the  inference  that  he  re- 
canted at  the  last  one  of  those  opinions  stead- 
ily and  consistently  maintained  during  a 
whole  life.  On  the  contrary,  he  spoke  as  a 
man  who  had  conscientiously  performed  his 
duty.  The  king,  after  seeing  him  later  in 
the  day,  said  that  he  had  been  greatly  struck 
by  the  calm  and  sweet  expression  of  his 
countenance. 

The  crucifix  was  placed  between  the  lighted 
tapers,  and  the  other  mournful  preparations 
were  made  in  the  sick  chamber  for  the  last 
•  religious  rites.  It  was  soon  known  abroad 
that  the  solemn  ceremony  was  about  to  be 
performed.  A  vast  crowd  gathered  round 
the  house.  When  the  tinkling  bell  which 
announces  the  approach  of  the  Host  was 
heard,  a  murmur  of  uncontrolled  grief  rose 
from  the  throng.  The  friar  ascended  the 
broad  stairs  amid  the  chants  of  the  attend- 
ants. The  room  in  which  the  count  lay  was 
open,  as  is  the  custom  in  Italy,  to  those  who 
followed  the  priest.  A  few  of  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  dying  man  entered.  As 
they  stood  around  his  bed  a  feeling  of  unut- 
terable sorrow  came  over  them  at  the  calam- 
ity about  to  fall  upon  them  and  upon  their 
country.  Cavour  himself  was  calm  and  col- 
lected. Addressing  Fra  Giacomo,  he  said, 
in  a  strong  voice,  "  The  time  for  departure 
is  come  ;  "  using  the  words  of  one  going  on 
a  journey. 

In  the  evening  the  king  came  to  his  bed- 
side. Raising  himself  with  his  two  hands, 
Cavour  exclaimed,  "  Majesty  !  you  here  !  " 
and  strove  to  seize  his  hand  to  press  it  to  his 

*  The  report  that  Cavour  had  directed  a  tele- 
graphic message  to  be  sent  to  the  pope  praying  for 
absohition  in  order  to  receive  the  sacraments  has 
been  formally  denied  by  his  brother.  It  was  prob- 
ably one  of  those  inventions  not  uncommon  to  the 
priesthood  on  similar  occasions,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
be  put  forward  hereafter  as  a  proof  of  his  recanta- 
tion and  submission  to  the  Church  in  his  last  mo- 
ments. 
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lips.  The  king,  deeply  affected,  bent  over 
him  and  kissed  his  cheek,  saying,  *'  I  have 
heard  that  you  are  suffering  much,  and  I  am 
here  to  see  you."  "  I  am  suffering  no  longer," 
replied  the  count.  After  a  few  more  words 
his  thoughts  began  to  wander.  "  If  you  re- 
ceive any  letters,"  he  said,  with  much  ani- 
mation, "  let  me  have  them  immediately ;  it 
is  very  important  that  I  should  have  them, 
and  I  cannot  go  to  you."  Then  endeavor- 
ing to  recollect  himself,  he  repeated,  "  Re- 
member it  is  very  important  that  I  should 
have  them  immediately.  As  for  the  Neapol- 
itans— purify  them,  purify  them,  purify 
them  !  "  (li  lavi,  li  lavi,  li  lavi !)  He  then 
spoke  of  Italy.  His  whole  soul  was  wrapt 
up  in  this  one  thought — in  his  country. 
During  his  illness  no  allusion  to  his  own  af- 
fairs or  condition,  no  bitterness,  no  reproach 
to  any  one  man,  escaped  his  lips.  His  last 
trial — that  indeed  which  had  probably  hast- 
ened his  death — ^the  state  of  Naples,  left  the 
last  impression  upon  his  waning  mind. 
"  No  !  no  !  "  he  repeatedly  exclaimed,  in  the- 
words  which  he  had  often  used  during  the 
previous  two  months,  "  I  will  have  no  state 
of  siege.  Any  one  can  govern  with  a  state 
of  siege  !  "  The  last  intelligible  sentences 
which  he  is  said  to  have  uttered  were,  *'  State 
tranquilli ;  tutto  ^  salvato  " — "  Be  tranquil ; 
all  is  saved ;  "  and  "  Oh  !  ma  la  cosa  va ; 
state  sicuri  che  ormai  la  cosa  va  ;  " — "  The 
thing  (the  independence  of  all  Italy)  is  going 
on ;  be  certain  that  now  the  thing  is  going 
on."  As  he  gradually  sank  he  was  heard  at 
intervals  to  mutter,  "  Italy — Rome — Venice 
—Napoleon." 

As  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  June  dawned 
he  fell  into  a  deep  lethargj^;  at  seven  he 
passed  away  almost  imperceptibly  in  the 
arms  of  his  beloved  niece,  the  Countess  Al- 
fieri. 

Never  had  a  greater  sorrow  fallen  up- 
on a  country.  In  Turin  every  shop  was 
closed,  all  public  and  private  business  sus- 
pended. Even  the  children  seemed  to  feel 
that  a  great  calamity  had  overtaken  them. 
As  the  sad  tidings  spread  through  Italy,  a 
gloom  of  mourning,  like  the  shadow  of  an 
eclipse,  seemed  to  creep  over  the  face  of  the 
land.  Even  those  who  had  differed  from 
him  in  life  grieved  over  the  loss  of  a  great 
and  good  man.  The  "  Armenia,"  the  organ 
of  the  priest-party,  bore  witness  to  his  secret 
deeds  of  kindliness  and  charity.    Nay,  even 
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the  very  Austrian  newspapers  paid  a  gener- 
ous tribute  to  the  genius  of  a  great  states- 
man -who  had  passed  away.  One  sole  ex- 
ception disgraced  the  Italian  press.  Those 
who  had  persecuted  him  with  relentless 
malice  during  his  life  sought  to  insult  Ks 
memory  after  his  death — those  whose  tvil 
plots  and  cowardly  deeds  he  had  hated  with 
the  warmth  of  a  brave  and  honest  man.  The 
vile  libels  which  Signor  Brofferio  *  h>d  pub- 
lished whilst  he  lived  were  reproduc-'d  by  the 
organs  of  Mazzini  and  his  frienr'^  after  he 
was  no  more.  This  outrage,  ho+'ey er,  prov- 
ed that  Cavour  had  rightly  judged  these 
men  when  he  denounced  the^  as  the  cause 
of  dishonor,  misfortune,  aid  servitude  to 
Italy. 

The  day  after  his  def^h  the  count  lay  in 
state.  The  whole  population  came  to  gaze 
for  the  last  time  up-n  that  familiar  face. 
Men  of  every  rank  allowed  the  body  as  it 
was  borne  to  thr  parish  church  through 
streets  hung  with  'ilack  and  deep  in'funeral 
flowers.  It  war  deposited  there  only  for  a 
time.  His  n^ive  city  desired  that  his  re- 
mains should  je  confided  to  it,  to  be  placed 
beneath  a  nvuument  worthy  of  the  man,  and 
of  the  capi*l  which  he  had  made  the  cradle 
of  Italy's/eedom.  The  king  asked  that  they 
should  1/ borne  to  the  Superga,  that  he  him- 
self mi/*it_  one  day  be  near  the  servant  to 
whose&snius  and  devotion  he  owed  his  un- 
exan?*Ted  prosperity.  But  Cavour's  own 
^is/was  fulfilled.  He  rests  in  the  small, 
niie  he  had  himself  pointed  out,  beneath  j 
Xf  old  church  of  Santena,  in  the  land  which  j 
'longed  to  his  forefathers,  and  where  his  | 
[in  have  for  generations  lain  before  him. 

For  ages  to  come  may  the  ItaHan  seek  the 
spot,  as  sacred  to  the  man  who  gave  freedom  I 
and  happiness  to  his  country,  and  raised  Italy 
for  the  third  time  to  her  place  amongst  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  loss  to  his  countrjTnen  of  such  a  man, 
at  such  a  time,  is  beyond  reckoning.      But 
fortunately    for  Italy   she  is    not  without 
statesmen  who  are  worthy  to  carry  on  the 
great  work  which  he  left  unfinished.      The 
foremost  amongst  them  is  the  Baron  Bettinb 
Ricasoli,  whom  the  united  voice  of  Italy 
chose  to  fill  his  place.      There  is  something 
not  unlike  in  the  character  and  history  of  | 
the  two  statesmen.   -A  nobleness  of  disposi-  ■ 
tion — an  integrity    which    no    enemy    has 
dared  to  assail,  and  no  friend  has  been  call-  , 
ed  to  vindicate — a  love  of  his  country  equal  \ 
to  any  sacrifice  and  any  hope — a  tenacity  of ! 

*  We  regret  to  say  that  one  of  these  disgraceful  ' 
attacks  was  translated  into  English  and  sold  at  a  I 
clieap  price  for  the  people.  { 


puipose  not  to  be  swayed — a  commanding 
eloquence — a  kind  and  benevolent  heart — 
simple  and  easy,  yet  dignified  and  refined 
manners — have  gained  for  Ricasoli  the  re- 
spect, the  love,  and  the  confidence  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.     Born  a  Tuscan,  he  is, 
like  Cavour,  the  descendant  of  a  very  ancient 
and  noble  family.     He  still  holds,  as  its  rep- 
resentative, lands  which  belonged  to  it  in 
the  eleventh  century.      A  tower  of  his  an- 
cestral castle  of  Broglio,  hidden  amongst  the 
wooded  Apennines,  near  Siena,  was  built  in 
the  fifth  century ;  and  the  edifice  itself  has 
not  been  added  to  since  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth.      Long  devoted,   like  Cavour,  to 
the  management  of  his  estates,  he  studied 
agriculture,  and    advanced    the    resources 
and  prosperity  of  his  country  by  the  intro- 
duction of  an  improved  system  of  husbandry. 
Large  tracts  of  marsh-land,  once  fatal  to  hu- 
man life,  have  through  his  enterprise  been 
drained  and  fitted  for  habitation  and  culture. 
His  love    of  constitutional  government  is 
chiefly  founded  upon  a  study  of  the  political 
institutions  of  England  and  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  this  country.      He  has  the 
same  enlightened  views  as  Cavour  regarding 
the  Church  of  Rome.     It  was  through  his 
firmness  and  vigilance  that,  during  a  period 
of  revolution   and    dangerous  uncertainty, 
Tuscany  had  not  to  deplore  one  crime  or 
outrage.  Intrusted  with  unlimited  authority, 
he  never  failed  in  respect  to  the  law,  nor 
has  he  been  accused  of  one  arbitrary  act  that 
was  unnecessary.      When  we  hear  so  much 
boasting  of  public  virtue,  yet  see  so  little  of 
its  practice  amongst  those  who  claim  to  be 
the  protectors  of  Italy,  it  is  worthy  to  be  re- 
membered that  during  nearly  two  years  of 
absolute  power  the  Baron  Ricasoli  not  only 
never  received  one  farthing  of  the  public 
money,  but  even  contributed  out  of  his  own 
purse  to  the  expenses  of  the  state.      Now 
that  Tuscany  by  her  own  wish  forms  a  part 
of  the  new   Italian  kingdom,  the  greatest 
sacrifice  he  can  be  called  upon  to  make  is  to 
leave  his  farms  once  more,  to  become  the 
prime  minister  of  Italy. 

The  Baron  Ricasoli  has  announced,  in 
words  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  his  policy  is 
the  policy  of  Cavour,  and  that  he  is  resolved 
that  by  just  and  legal  means  Italy  shall  be 
united  and  free,  with  Rome  for  her  capital, 
and  with  Venice  delivered  from  the  rule  of 
the  stranger.  His  success  must  depend  up- 
on the  Italians  themselves.  By  gathering 
aromid  him,  forgetful  of  their  jealousies  and 
resolute  in  rejecting  the  counsels  of  rash  and 
violent  men,  they  may  enable  him  to  finish 
the  work  confided  to  him.  They  will  thus 
best  show  their  love  for  the  great  man  who 
has  passed  away,  and  will  raise  the  noblest 
monument  to  his  memory. 
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From  The  New  Quarterly  Eeview. 
THE  TALE  OF  THE  TUB. 
As  Dr.  Johnson  considered  himself  "  a 
clubbable  man,"  so  we  are  apt  to  flatter  our- 
selves that  we  are  a  tubbable  people.  And 
certainly  the  English  gentleman  is  generally 
a  splashfng  and  sponging  personage :  he 
carries  that  India-rubber  impostor,  which  so 
ill  replaces  the  spacious  metallic  or  wooden 
tub  of  his  home,  to  all  climes  and  countries, 
so  that  the  stray  Frenchman  in  the  British 
lines  at  Sebastopol  might  be  heard  exclaim- 
ing, Eein !  qii'est  ce  done  ?  as  the  unwonted 
sound  of  the  morning  douche  startled  his 
ears,  accompanied  sometimes  by  those  wild 
shouts  and  screams  whereby  true  tubbers 
give  occasional  vent  to  the  excitement  and 
exhilaration  which  the  noble  exercise  pro- 
duces, and  which  om-  Turkish  dry-bathers  are 
not  quite  right  in  supposing  to  flow  pecul- 
iarly from  their  own — transpiration.  A 
friend  of  ours  who  found  himself  at  Zurich 
unprovided  with  one  of  these  necessaries  of 
life,  objecting  to  the  pie-dish  as  usual  offered 
him  as  a  substitute,  consulted  the  chamber- 
maid as  to  the  possibility  of  getting  any 
thing  larger.  ''Mais,  Monsieur,  il  y  a  le 
lac,"  she  answered,  implying,  as  he  thought, 
that  the  next  size  was  the  lake,  though  it 
appeared  that  there  were  some  baths  there 
which  might  possibly  be  meant  by  his  in- 
formant. We  have  seen  the  pretty  appara- 
tus from  Sevres  which  accompanied  Napo- 
leon I.  to  ^Moscow,  and  wondered  how  so 
great  a  man  could  wash  in  so  small  a  pie- 
dish.  Quot  libras  sub  duce  summo !  Great 
pains  are  sometimes  bestowed  upon  the 
training  of  the  youth  of  England  in  this  re- 
spect. "We  remember  in  ancient  times, 
when  William  IV.  was  king,  on  a  mag- 
nificent sheet  of  brownish  water,  gracefully 
named  Duck  Puddle,  a  select  little  coterie 
of  waterfunks  (the  title  sufficiently  explains 
itself — Etonic^  f rousts)  would  be  unjustifi- 
ably but  carefully  placed  on  two  old  punts,  or 
on  a  punt  and  an  unhinged  door,  massive  as 
that  of  Gaza,  and  on  those  treacherous  rafts 
committed  like  Danae  to  the  mercy  of  the 
waves.  Then  were  told  ofi^,  to  swim  and 
shove,  two  small  armies  of  uncompromising 
devotees  in  the  cause  of  education ;  and 
then  began  the  battle  of  -^gos  Potamos. 
The  shock  of  the  meeting  triremes  was  tre- 
mendous, and  in  a  moment  the  poor  little 
hydrophobes  were  spluttering  in  the  pond : 


"  the  very  mothers  that  them  bore  "  would 
probably  have  carried  them  off  on  the  in- 
stant had  they  witnessed  the  accident ;  but 
the  patients  were  supposed  thus  to  imbibe 
an  unaffected  love  of  the  element,  and  a 
genuine  and  enthusiastic  tubbability,  which 
never  afterwards  left  them.  Of  the  people  of 
modern  England  generally,  however,  at  any 
rate  till  within  the  last  few  years,  we  fear  it 
could  not  justly  be  said,  that  with  them,  as 
with  the  Japanese,  tubbing  was  a  popular 
pastime :  even  in  the  towns  of  France  and 
Germany,  the  small  shopkeeping  class  at 
least,  it  is  to  be  feared,  knew  more  of  bains 
publics  and  bains  h  domicile  than  the  same 
class  among  ourselves ;  but  in  ten  years  an 
immense  change  has  taken  place,  as  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  baths  and  wash-houses  so  hap- 
pily prove.*  We  hope  that,  before  the  next 
invasion  of  cholera  or  any  other  black  force 
of  pestilence,  a  noble  volunteer  army  of  tubs 
may  be  ready  to  receive  it.  Appointing  a 
fast-day  is  no  doubt  one  very  commendable 
way  of  meeting  plague,  but  cleanliness  is 
another  ;  lave-toi,  et  le  del  faidera  ;  though 
St.  Blaise  prayed  a  fish-bone  out  of  his  pa- 
tient's throat,  we  are  not  told  he  did  not 
pull  as  well  as  pray. 

Our  Teuton  ancestors,  according  to  Taci- 
tus, were  indefatigable  tubbers  ;  Statim  a 
somno,  he  says,  quern  plerumque  in  diem  cx- 
trahwit,  lavantur,  smpius  calidd,  ut  apud 
quos  plurimum  hiems  occupat ;  and  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  laws  the  tepid  bath  is  spoken 
of  as  a  necessary  of  life,  and  the  prohibition 
of  the  tub  one  of  the  severest  penalties  the 
Church  could  inflict.  The  wretched  Angle 
who  went  to  sleep  at  "  thirdly  "  was  con- 
demned to  be  tubless  and  dirty,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  one  of  Dun- 
stan's  terrors  for  the  unfortunate  Edwin ; 
"  Your  wife  or  your  tub  !  "  we  may  suppose 
to  have  been  the  stern  saint's  frightful  alter- 
native. Nor  can  dirt  be  said  to  have  come 
over  with  William  the  Conqueror,  for  the 
Normans  (except,  perhaps,  the  regular 
clergy)   were   sufficiently  tubbable.      In   a 

*  We  doubt  even  at  the  present  moment  whether, 
among  these  classes  in  the  north-western  districts 
of  England,  "  tubbing  "  is  yet  accepted  as  a  neces- 
sity. "  Eh,"  said  a  Yorkshireman  recently  in  our 
hearing,  "  Kh,  boot  its  gwon  lung  since  aw've 
swum.  Aw've  nut  'ad  a  bath  these  twenty  year. 
There's  naut  like  it  tho',"  he  added  after  a  mo- 
ment's reflection;  and  then,  as  if  a  new  light  had 
struck  him,  he  said  with  a  chuckle,  "  AwUl  joost 
goto  Manchester  and  'ave  a  wash!  " 
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manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  century,  "Li 
livres  pour  la  sante  garder  de  tout  le  cors  en- 
samhle"  by  the  learned  Aldobrandini  of  Si- 
enna,, a  chapter  on  baths  is  headed  by  a 
charming  domestic  picture  of  a  husband 
and  wife  in  their  respective  tubs,  or  rather 
butts,  like  the  malmsey  bath  of  Clarence, 
conversing  through  propriety  curtains  neatly 
fixed  above  j  the  husband  to  all  appearance 
meekly  receiving  his  bath  lecture,  and  the 
lady  reminding  one  of  the  apparition  in  yel- 
low curl-papers  which  so  disarranged  Mr. 
Pickwick.  Toutes  lesjaves  (eaux)  en  coi  on 
se  baigne,  we  learn  from  this  authority,  ou 
eles  sunt  douces  ou  eles  sunt  d'' autre  manUre. 
Celes  ki  sunt  douces  sunt  de  maintes  ma- 
nihes.  Si  con  sunt  javes  ki  ont  nature  de 
souffre,  autres  ki  ont  nature  d'alum,  autres 
ki  sunt  salees,  autres  ki  sunt  am^res,  autres 
ki  ont  nature  de  selnitre,  .  .  .  autres  ki  ont 
nature  de  Jier  (fer),  autres  ki  ont  nature 
d^arain. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  regular  clergy, 
too  many  of  whom  (in  earlier  times)  were 
regularly  alive  j  k  Becket,  for  instance,  who 
was  not  at  all  tubbable.  The  state  of  things 
which  becanie  visible  on  the  removal  of  the 
murdered  saint's  hair-shirt  is  too  well  known, 
and  too  graphically  described  to  need  repe- 
tition.* 

With  them  water  was  taboo  ;  and  to  speak 
of  a  tub  in  the  presence  of  such  men,  would 
have  been  in  as  bad  taste  as  to  speak  just 
now  of  America  in  Mr.  Bright's  company, 
or  of  Garibaldi  before  the  interesting  exile 
of  Naples. 

The  Greeks  were  magnificent  tubbers. 
Everybody  remembers  how  Nausicaa  and 
her  pretty  lady's-maids  so  gracefully  and 
modestly  bathed  the  fortunate  Ulysses,  and 
how  the  same  honor  was  done  Telemachus  at 
Pylos,  at  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  Polycasta, 
and  again  at  Lacedaamon,  and  the  rich  flow- 
ing garments  which  were  thrown  over  him 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  performances.  The 
modern  English  traveller  undergoes  the 
same  treatment  in  Japan.  In  Greece,  how- 
ever, these  fair  bathing  damsels  sometimes 
took  an  unfair  advantage  of  their  position ; 
for  when  IViinos  was  hospitably  received  and 

*  We  have  heard  of  another  curious  account  in 
monk  rhyme,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  it, 
recording— 

Cum,  beati  martyris  membris  denudatis, 
Permeabat  cameram  odor  sanctitatis, 
Digit  IS  mserentiura  naso  applicatis,  etc.  etc. 
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bathed  by  the  treacherous  daughters  of  Coca- 
lus,  those  Sicilian  Jaelslet  in  the  water  too 
hot,  boiled  the  eminent  judge,  and  dispatched 
him  to  sit  in  the  court  below,  where  no  doubt 
he  afterwards  tried  his  strong-minded  host- 
esses with  the  impartiality  for  which  he  was 
so  famous.  At  that  great  gymnastic  school, 
Sparta,  where  the  whole  state  was  always  train- 
ing, the  bath  was  as  regular  a  part  of  the  dis- 
cipline as  the  raw  beefsteak  and  the  run  before 
breakfast  are  now.  At  Athens,  though  bath- 
ing was  universal,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
prejudice  against  the  warm  bath  when  intro- 
duced, whether  as  being  thought  an  effemi- 
nate mode  of  ablution,  or  one  tainted  with  a 
Spartan  origin,  or  for  some  other  cause  un- 
known. Qne  would  have  expected  noted 
cricketers  like  Sophocles  thoroughly  to  ap- 
preciate the  refreshment.  Possibly  mal- 
practices like  those  attributed  to  the  sportive 
apocottabists  above  mentioned  may  have 
brought  it  into  bad  odor.  For  whatever 
cause,  various  scraps  of  the  comic  poets  show 
that  it  was  so ;  it  would  even  seem,  from  one 
of  Hermippus,  that  it  was  considered  scarcely 
reputable : — 

"  No,  by  Jove,  a  respectable  man  doesn't  drink, 
Or  bathe  in  hot  water,  as  yoa  do,  I  think." 

Hear  Antiphanes : — 

"  Deuce  take  the  bath  !  a  pretty  state  I'm  in. 
I'm  regularly  boiled.    Don't  touch  my  skin ! 
It  will  peel  off'and  you'll  commit  manslaughter. 
The  hardest  thing  in  nature  is  hot  water." 

The  dry  bath  now  in  fashion  belongs 
rather  to  Roman  than  to  Hellenic  Greece, 
through  the  dry  stove  chamber  having  the 
name  Laconicum  appears  to  show  that  some- 
thing like  it  was  in  use  at  Sparta.  However, 
as  it  owes  its  perfection  and  its  fame  to  the 
Romans,  it  Is  rightly  designated  "  The  Roman 
Bath."  The  great  establishments,  of  some  of 
which  noble  remains  still  exist,  the  baths  of 
Agrlppa,  Nero,  Caracalla,  etc.,  contained  the 
means  of  ordinary  hot  and  cold  bathing,  as 
well  as  (the  later  ones)  the  apparatus  of  the 
hot-air  perspiration  bath  and  the  vapor  bath. 
The  Thermce  Neroniance  had  the  sea  laid  on. 
Caracalla's  boasted  sixteen  hundred  marble 
seats  and  two  hundred  marble  columns. 
But  of  all  the  eight  hundred  public  baths 
which  are  said  to  have  adorned  Rome,  the 
Diocletiance  were  the  most  magnificent. 
There  were  private  Thermae  also  attached  to 
rich  men's  houses,  and  sometimes  of  great 
pretensions.     The   emperors  themselves  fre- 
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quented  the  public  baths.  It  is  known  that 
the  death  of  Titus  was  attributed  to  exces- 
sive or  ill-timed  bathing.  Constantine  re- 
tired to  Nicomedia  for  the  sake  of  the  baths 
there.  According  to  Vitruvius,  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  Roman  Thermce  was  that 
of  four  rooms  or  balnearia  around  a  central 
hypocaust,  the  hot  bath-room,  the  cold  bath- 
room, the  dry  stove  or  laconicum,  and  the 
vapor  stove  or  tepidarium;  the  two  stoves 
being  circular  and  adjoining,  their  floor  hol- 
low and  raised,  or  suspended,  to  receive  the 
heat  of  the  large  furnace.  In  the  Greek 
Thermce  attached  to  the  palcBStrcB,  there  were 
also  a  .  cooling-room  (in  Latin  Jrigidarium), 
an  anointing-room,  elceothesium,  and  an  ante- 
room at  the  entrance  of  the  hypocaust,  prop- 
nigeum.  The  vapor  bath  (tepidarium)  or 
sweatinjj-room  was  vaulted.  There  were  also 
baths  separate  from  the  palcestrce  or  gijmnasia 
which  consisted,  like  the  Russian,  of  two  cham- 
bers, one  for  the  men,  the  other  for  the  women, 
with  the  stove  between. 

Such  were  the  institutions  which,   estab- 
lished with  great  magnificence  by  the  Ro- 
mans at  Constantinople,  and  found  there  and 
enthusiastically  adopted  by  the  Turks,  have 
now  been   introduced  as  "  Turkish  Baths " 
into  a  country  full  of  Roman  remains,  and 
among  them  of  multitudes  of  Thermce.     Al- 
most  every  Roman  villa  of  any  pretensions 
which  is  unearthed,  has  its  hypocaust ;  Lon- 
don, St.  Albans,  Wroxeter  (Uriconium),  etc., 
great  numbers.     Savary,  in  his  "  Letters  from 
Egypt,"  where,  as  almost  everywhere  else  in 
the  Ottoman  empire,  there  is  a  bath  in  every 
town,  and  even  village  (bathing  was  an  es- 
pecial ordinance  of  the  Prophet),  describes  as 
follows  his  experience  of  the  real  Turkish 
hamam,  which  Mr.  Urquhart,  to  whose  energy 
is  chiefly  owing  its  introduction  here,  entered, 
he  says,  scarcely  able  to  drag  one  limb  after 
the  other,  and  left  springing  into  his  saddle 
"  elastic  as  a  sinew  and  light  as  a  feather." 
,  "  The  first  room,"  says   Savary,  "  is  a  large 
ball  in  the  form  of  a  rotunda.     It  is  open  at  the 
top   to  give  free   circulation.      A    spacious 
estrade  or  raised  floor,  covered  with  a  carpet 
and  divided  into  compartments,  goes  around 
it,  on  which  one  lays  one's  clothes.      In  the 
middle  of  the  building  a  Jet  d'eau  spouts  up 
from  a  basin,  and  agreeably  entertains  the 
eye.     When  undressed,   you   tie   a    napkin 
round  your  loins,  take  a  pair  of  sandals  and 
enter  a  narrow  passage,  when  you  begin  to 


be  sensible  of  the  heat.      The  door  shuts  to? 
and  at  twenty  paces  off  you  open  a  second, 
and  go  along  a  passage  at  right  angles  with 
the  former.     Here  the  heat  increases.     Those 
afraid  of  suddenly  exposing  themselves  to  a 
stronger  degree  of  it,  stop  in  a  marble  hall, 
in   the  way  to  the  bath  properly  so  called. 
The  bath  is  a  spacious  vaulted  room  paved 
and   lined   with  marble,   around  which  are 
four  closets.      The  vapor,  incessantly  rising 
from  a  fountain  and  cistern  of  hot    water, 
mixes  itself  with  burning  perfumes,   which, 
however,  are  not  burned  unless  desired.  They 
have  a  very  pleasing  effect.     The  bathers  are 
not  imprisoned  here,  as  in  Europe,  in  a  sort 
of  tub"  (he  should  have  said  a  fiddle-case), 
"  where  one  is  never  at  one's  ease.     Ex- 
tended on  a  spread  cloth,  the  head  supported 
by  a  cushion,  they  stretch  themselves  freely 
in  every  posture,  whilst  they  are  wrapped  in 
a  cloud  of  odoriferous  vapors  which  penetrates 
into  all  their  pores.      After  reposing  there 
some  time,  until  there  is  a  gentle  moisture 
over  the  whole  body,  an  attendant  comes, 
presses  you  gently,  turns  you  over,  and,  when 
the  limbs  are  become  supple  and  flexible,  he 
makes  all  the  joints  crack  without  any  diffi- 
culty.     He  masses  (Arabic,  i.e.,  touches  deli- 
cately), and  seems  to  knead  the  flesh  without 
giving  the   smallest  pain.      This   operation 
over,  he  puts  on  a  stuff  glove  and  rubs  you  a 
lonjj  time."    This  is  the   substitute  for  the 
strigil  or  currycomb  of  the  Romans.      "Dur- 
ing this  operation  be  detaches  from  the  body 
of  the  patient,  which  is  running  with  sweat,  a 
sort  of  small  scales,  and  removes  even  the  im- 
perceptible dirt  that  stops  the   pores.     The 
skin  becomes  soft  and   smooth    like    satin. 
He  then  conducts  you  to  a  closet,  pours  the 
lather  of  perfumed  soap  upon  your  head,  and 
withdraws.  .  .  .  The  closet  is  furnished  with 
a  cistern  and  two  cocks  for  hot  and  cold  wa- 
ter.    There  you  wash  yourself.     Soon  after 
the  servant  returns  with  a  depilatory  poma- 
tum, which  in  an  instant  makes  the  hair  fall 
off  the  places  it  is  applied   to.*  .  .  .  After 
being  well  washed   and  purified,  you    are 
wrapped  up  in  hot  linen,  and  follow  the  guide 
through  the  windings  that  lead  to  the  outer 
room.     This  insensible  transition  from  heat  to 
cold  prevents  any  inconvenience. 

"  On  arriving  at  the  estrade  you  find  a  bed 
prepared  for  you,  and  scarcely  are  you  laid 

*  Scabor^  suppellor,  desquamor,  pumicor,  ornor, 
expilor,  pingor. — Lucilius. 
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down  before  a  child  comes  to  press  every 
part  of  your  body  with  his  delicate  fingers, 
in  order  to  dry  you  thoroughly.  You  change 
linen  a  second  time,  and  the  child  gently 
grates  the  callosity  of  the  feet  with  pumice- 
stone.  He  then  brings  you  a  pipe  and  Mocha 
coffee.  Coming  out  of  a  stove  where  one 
was  surrounded  by  a  hot  and  moist  fog, 
where  the  sweat  gushed  from  every  limb, 
and  transported  into  a  spacious  apartment 
open  to  the  external  air,  the  breast  dilates, 
and  one  breathes  voluptuously.  Perfectly 
massed,  and,  as  it  were,  regenerated,  one 
experiences  a  universal  comfort.  The  blood 
circulates  with  freedom,  and  one  feels  as  if 
relieved  of  an  enormous  weight,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  suppleness  and  lightness  to  which 
one  has  been  hitherto  a  stranger.  A  lively 
sentiment  of  existence  diffuses  itself  to  the 
very  extremities  of  the  body.  Whilst  it  is 
lost  in  delicate  sensations,  the  soul,  sympa- 
thizing with  the  delight,  enjoys  the  most 
agreeable  ideas.  The  imagination,  wander- 
ing over  the  universe,  which  it  embellishes, 
sees  on  every  side  the  most  enchanting  pic- 
tures, everywhere  the  image  of  happiness. 
If  life  be  nothing  but  the  succession  of  our 
ideas,  the  raj^idity  with  which  they  then 
recur  to  the  memory,  the  vigor  with  which 
the  mind  runs  over  the  extended  chain  of 
them,  would  induce  a  belief  that  in  the  two 
hours  of  delicious  calm  that  succeed  the 
bath,  one  has  lived  a  number  of  years." 
This  is  intoxication,  only  not  followed,  ac- 
cording to  its  votaries,  by  the  after  penalty 
of  proportionate  depression.  It  at  least  re- 
minds one  of  the  early  dreams  of  the  opium- 
eater,  or  the  laureate's  classic  bottle  of  port. 
The  Russian  variety  is  celebrated  by  Kohl 
as  follows ;  as  used  in  the  cities,  that  is  to 
say.  We  have  heard  of  a  more  primitive 
fashion,  that  'of  boiling  in  a  hot  bath  (or 
perspiring  in  vapor),  and  then  rolling  in  the 
snow.  It  does  not  appear,  from  Kohl  at 
least,  that  the  Russians  have  been  quite 
justly  charged,  by  Dumas  and  other  author- 
ities, with  that  promiscuous  bathing,  which 
seemed  a  good  deal  more  objectionable  than 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  promiscuous  dancing : — 

"  On  Saturday  evening  an  unusual  move- 
ment may  be  seen  among  the  lower  classes 
in  St.  Petersburg;  whole  companies  of  poor 
soldiers,  with  a  temporary  furlough,  troops 
of  mechanics  and  laborers,  whole  families, 
men,  women,  and  children,  arfe  eagerly  trav- 


ersing the  streets  with  towels  under  their 
arms  and  birch  twigs  in  their  hands.  From 
their  zeal  and  haste,  they  would  seem  to  be 
engaged  on  important  business,  as  in  fact 
they  are,  the  most  important  and  agreeable 
of  the  whole  week.  They  are  going  to  the 
public  bath,  to  forget,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
its  vapors,  the  sufferings  of  the  past  week, 
to  make  supple  the  limbs  stiffened  with  past 
toil,  and  invigorate  them  for  that  which  is 
to  come.  The  Russians  are  such  lovers  of 
vapor  baths,  that  St.  Petersburg  contains 
an  immense  number.  Before  the  doors,  the 
notice,  '  Entrance  to  the  Baths,'  in  large  let- 
ters, invites  the  eye ;  within  the  doorway,  so 
narrow  that  only  one  at  a  time  can  work  his 
way  in,  sits  the  money-taker,  who  exchanges 
a  ticket  for  a  few  copeks.  Men,  women, 
boys,  and  girls,  all  hurry  to  secure  their 
tickets,  as  if  proceeding  to  some  favorite 
show. 

*'  The  passage  is  divided  into  two  behind 
the  check-taker's  post,  one  for  the  male  and 
one  for  the  female  guests.  We  first  enter 
an  open  space,  where  a  number  of  men  are 
sitting  naked  on  benches,  all  dripping  with 
water  and  sweat,  and  as  red  as  lobsters, 
breathing  deep,  sighing,  puffing,  and  gos- 
siping, and  busily  employed  in  drying  them- 
selves and  dressing.  These  have  already 
bathed,  and  now,  in  a  glow  of  pleasurable 
excitement,  are  puflSng  and  blowing  like 
tritons  in  the  sea.  Even  in  winter  I  have 
seen  these  people,  all  melting  from  the  hot 
baths,  drying  and  dressing  in  the  open  air, 
or,  at  most,  in  a  sort  of  booth  forming  an 
out-house  to  the  bath.  Round  this  space  or 
apartment  are  the  doors  leading  to  the  bath- 
ing-rooms, large  w'ooden  chambers  in  which 
a  heat  of  40°  or  50°  Reaumur  (122°  to  145° 
Fahrenheit)  is  maintained.  Dr.  R.  Lyall 
says  this  is  done  by  a  large  stove  filled  with 
stones,  which  are  heated  by  means  of  burn- 
ing wood,  and  over  which  water  is  thrown. 
The  steam  thence  raised  fills  the  room,  which 
is  surrounded  with  a  wooden  platform  of 
ascending  stairs,  and  you  ascend  according 
to  the  degree  of  heat  desired. 

"  The  first  sensations  on  entering  this 
room  are  very  singular,  chiefly  the  difficulty 
of  breathing  such  a  hot  and  moist  atmos- 
phere. On  the  platforms,  which  are  raised 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  lie  a  num- 
ber of  people  apparently  inflicting  torture  on 
themselves  ;  if  not  dead,  they  actually  seem 
struggling  witli  death,  for  the  air  they  are 
breathing  can  only  serve  to  stifle.  Others, 
their  tormentors,  are  engaged  in  scourghig 
them  with  birch  rods  steeped  in  cold  water, 
as  if  to  increase  the  smart.  Others  stand- 
ing by  the  glowing  stoves,  and  steaming  at 
every  pore,  have  ice-cold  water  poured  over 
,  them  by  paiifuls.     When  the  fiirst  disagree- 
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able  effect  of  the  lieat  is  overcome,  and  the 
transpiration  commences  in  full  activity,  then 
a  beneficent  spirit  of  warmth  pervades  the 
whole  frame,  and  a  divine  sense  of  pleasure 
is  all  that  remains  to  us  of  our  existence,  our 
whole  being  seeming  dissolved  in  fleeting  va- 
por. All  pains  and  stiflhesses  vanish  from 
the  limbs,  and  we  feel  light  and  buoyant  as 
feathers.  The  rubbing  and  flogging  with 
twigs  increases  the  transpiration,  and  con- 
sequently the  enjoyment.  All  bodily  pain, 
be  it  what  it  may,  disappears  ;  of  headache, 
toothache,  cramps,  convulsions  in  the  limbs 
or  face,  gout  or  rheumatism,  there  remains 
not  a  trace.  It  is  an  extraordinary  excite- 
ment ;  a  kind  of  intoxication  of  the  whole 
nervous  system.  By  one  of  these  baths  a  man 
is  washed  out  like  a  sponge ;  for  a  sensual  peo- 
ple I  can  imagine  no  higher  enjoyment." 

A  medical  writer  in  the  Encyclopcedia 
Britannica  strongly  recommends  a  private 
vopor  bath  of  this  kind ;  easily  to  be  had 
in  any  house,  at  little  cost  or  trouble.  "  A 
large  fire-brick  is  made  red-hot  in  the  kitchen 
fii'e,  and  placed  on  an  iron  tray,  which  is 
raised  on  short  feet.  Over  this  is  set  a 
wooden  chair,  on  which  the  person  who  is  to 
take  the  vapor  bath  is  seated  j  a  four-leaved 
screen,  covered  with  painted  canvas  or  cloth, 
is  then  put  round  Mm,  and  a  blanket  or  thick 
sheet  thrown  over  the  top  of  the  screen,  so 
as  to  convert  it  into  a  narrow  closet.  The 
person  being  provided  with  a  small  jug  or 
watering-pan,  pours'  hot  water  very  slowly 
over  the  red-hot  brick,  when,  converted  into 
steam,  it  fills  immediately  the  limited  space, 
and  almost  instantaneously  induces  the  most 
violent  and  general  perspiration."  This  va- 
por bath  seems  to  be  a  truly  homoeopathic 
cure  for  the  vapors.  ^Ve  see  that  Garibaldi 
has  been  vapor-bathing  liis  foot,  and  hope 
therefore  he  is  under  better  treatment  than 
his  poor  countryman,  Cavour. 

It  will  be  observed  from  Savary's  descrip- 
tion, that  the  Egyptian  bath  was  nearly  as 
much  a  vapor  bath  as  the  Russian.  The 
Turkish  (or  Iloman)  baths,  however,  which 
are  being  instituted  in  London,  on  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart's  plan,  are  of  the  dry  variety,  that  is  to 
say,  water  is  not  poured  on  a  stove  to  pro- 
duce vapor,  nor  is  there  a  cistern  of  steam- 
ing water.  They  are  hot-air  baths.  There 
is  a  tepidarium  (surely  not  properly  so  called, 
since  the  old  tepidarium,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  a  vapor  bath-room) ;  then  a  sudatorium, 
of  which  the  normal  temperature  is  120° 
Fahrenheit ;  then  a  hotter  calidarium,  160°  j 
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then  a  lavatorium,  where  the  washing,  scal- 
ing, and  shampooing  go  on ;  then  a  frigi- 
darium.  A  great  number  have  been  already 
established,  and  a  company  with  £100,000 
capital  is  in  process  of  formation,  for  sup- 
plying London  and  other  towns  with  -a  mag- 
nificent series  of  Thermce.  They  have  al- 
ready produced  quite  a  little  literature  of 
books  and  pamphlets.  Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson, 
after  treating  cutaneous  disorders  with  other 
remedies  and  with  great  success  for  many 
years,  has  suddenly  discovered  a  better  than 
all,  and  quite  rapturously  hymns  its  praise 
in  octavo.  Dr.  Haughton  writes  on  the 
"  Facts  and  Fallacies  of  the  Turkish  Bath," 
appearing  to  mean  bv  fallacies  the  would-be 
improvements  which  he  says  are  sometimes 
ignorantly  adopted.  Dr.  Thudicum  has  fears 
of  syncope  or  ana2Sthesia  for  inexperienced 
bathers  from  suddenly  changed  temperature. 
As  to  the  cooling  change,  there  is  great  di- 
versity of  opinion  and  practice.  The  Egyp- 
tian, according  to  Savary,  goes  through  a 
graduated  temperature ;  the  Russian  plunges 
in  the  snow.  Galen  remarks  that  the  in- 
stinct of  animals  leads  them  when  heated  to 
bathe  in  cold  water,  and  except  in  special 
cases  recommends  men  to  do  the  same.  Dr. 
Currie  describes  the  refreshment  and  invig- 
oration  he  derived  from  a  swim  in  the  Tweed 
after  sixteen  miles'  walk  on  a  hot  day ;  and 
the  chill,  tremor,  and  illness  produced  by  a 
second  swim  in  the  same  river  the  same  even- 
ing, after  sixteen  miles'  more  walking,  a  rest, 
and  a  thorough  cooling.  Alexander's  swim 
in  the  Cydnus,  after  a  hot  and  tiring  march, 
and,  like  Dr.  Currie,  in  a  strong  perspiration, 
very  nearly  conquered  the  conqueror  on  the 
spot.  Perhaps  fatigue  makes  the  difierence  j 
Alexander  was  tired  out.  Dr.  Currie  was  not. 
K  so,  the  over-fatigued,  whether  hot  or  cold, 
should  equally  refrain  from  cold  bathing  (or 
suddenly  lowered  temperature).  It  may  be, 
as  has  been  said,  that  the  heat  should  be  in- 
tense before  the  icy-cold  application,  to  make 
it  harmless  or  beneficial ;  and  in  that  case  the 
Turkish  bather  is  quite  safe,  for  nothing  but 
a  salamander  could  have  greater  heat  than 
he  is  exposed  to.  Yet  other  authorities  ad- 
vise moderate  exercise  only  before  cold  bath- 
ing. In  short,  on  this  one  only  subject  doctors 
disagree  very  decidedly.  There  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  thorough  cleansing  powers  of  the 
hot-air  bath,  for  the  inner  dirt  is  carried  to 
the  surface  by  perspiration  before  the  wash- 
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ing  and  scaling  process  above  mentioned 
takes  place.  But  when  its  learned  and  en- 
thusiastic promoters  bring  up  exosmosis  and 
endosmosis  (a  la  stoccata  cavvies  it  away!)  to 
persuade  us  that  an  ordinary  bath  rather  soils 
than  cleans  the  bather  (as  his  inner  dirt  fails 
to  reach  the  surface,  and  his  opening  pores 
admit  whatever  impurities  the  water  may 
contain,  as  well  as  his  own  outer  dirt)  ;  that 
for  "  wash  and  be  clean "  we  should  read 
"  wash  and  be  dirty ;  "  and  that  the  beloved 
morning  tub,  in  fact,  is  almost  a  delusion 
and  a  snare — we  can  but  say  increduli  odi- 
mus ;  and  that  this  information  really  seems 
to  us  to  be  of  the  kind  which  Jack  is  sup- 
posed to  be  continually  bestowing  upon  a 
certain  gallant  but  apparently  credulous 
corps  in  her  majesty's  service.  With  all 
possible  respect  for  Mr.  Urquhart,  we  could 
as  easily  persuade  ourselves  that  a  mii;ister 
drew  quarterly  on  a  foreign  potentate,  or  an 
archbishop  on  Beelzebub.  However,  though 
some  of  his  too  uncompromising  disciples 
may  be  a  little  apt  to 

"  What  in  real  value's  wanting, 
Supply  with  vaporing  and  ranting," 

we  owe  him  much  for  the  importation  of  this 
truly  useful  luxury.  And  the  Turkish  bath 
is  becoming  so  justly  established  in  supreme 
importance,  that  it  may  well  afford  to  have 
one  or  two  of  its  exclusive  claims  disputed 
here  and  there.  Despotisms  of  all  kinds 
should  be  tempered,  as  they  had  in  France  a 
,  despotism  tempered  by  epigrams,  or  as  we 
have  here  a  despotism  of  the  Times  tempered 
by  the  Saturday  Review.  The  delight  of  the 
Turkish  ladies  in  escaping  from  the  harem 
on  the  bath  day,  and  the  fete  we  are  told 
they  make  of  it,  are  easily  understood.  It 
may  be  hoped  that  erelong  the  ladies  of 
England  also,  though  without  the  same  sense 
of  escape  to  heighten  it,  will  know  and  ap- 
preciate the  health-giving  enjoyment  itself. 
We  fully  expect  that  it  will  soon  be  a  com- 
mon mode  of  refreshment  among  us,  not 
perhaps  the  regular  two  hours'  discipline, 
but  the  shorter  bath,  which  we  believe  is 
generally  offered  those  who  prefer  it.  What- 
ever they  may  be  to  the  Turks,  two  hours  of 
perspiiing,  shampooing,  and  so  on  daily, 
appears  a  great  undertaking  to  an  English- 
man ;  "  sore  labor's  bath,"  a  sorely  labori- 
ous pleasure.  But  for  training  purposes  of 
all  kinds,  the  full  and  perfect  two  hours'  op- 


eration seems  to  be  the  true  philosopher's 
stone.  No  more  bleeding  steaks  for  the  ath- 
lete, no  more  running  to  death  will  be  nec- 
essary for  the  jockey ;  th'e  Spartan  bath  will 
do  it  all.  Shall  we  have  tennis-courts  and 
gymnasia  attached,  where  the  patients  may 
take  a  turn  with  the  gloves  or  single-stick, 
or  perform  rapid  acts  of  racketship,  to  the 
admiration  of  occasional  bathers,  as  the  Ro- 
mans were  entertained  in  the  xysti  and  por- 
ticoes of  their  Thermce  with  gymnastic  per- 
formances ?  Our  xeropyrists  will  very  soon 
be,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  the  ring, 
"  as  fine  as  a  star,"  and  "  as  fit  as  a  fiddle." 
There  are  to  be  no  more  fat  men,  and  we 
had  almost  said  no  more  old  men ;  for  is  not 
the  Turkish  bath  the  true  fountain  of  youth  ? 
As  to  the  fat,  by  the  bye,  it  becomes  difficult 
to  understand  the  force  of  the  Eastern  saluta- 
tion, "  May  your  shadow  never  be  less  .'"which 
seems  equivalent  to  saying,  May  you  never 
have  another  bath.  An  alderman  took  ten 
baths,  and  has  now  scarcely  more  shadow 
than  Peter  Schlemihl.  The  ex-chanlpion, 
Hurst,  affectionately  known  in  his  domestic 
circle  (the  ring)  as  the  Infant,  was  brought 
down  to  something  under  seventeen  stone 
for  his  last  fight  by  the  same  agency. 

But  why  multiply  instances  of  extenuating 
power  ?  It  is  well  averred  that  you  come  out 
teres  but  not  rotundus,  with  your  skin  "  like 
satin," — there  are  to  be  no  more  bad  com- 
plexions ;  and  henceforth  a  cold-defying  man 
— there  are  to  be  no  more  pocket-handker- 
chiefs. Winckelmann  attributes  the  seeming 
absence  of  those  useful  appendages  among  the 
ancients  to  their  use  of  the  vapor  bath.  Horses 
already  appreciate  the  institution,  and,  if  you 
ask  to  see  a  Derby  horse,  the  chances  are  al- 
most in  favor  of  your  being  told,  "  Ee's  a  'avin' 
'is  Turkish  bath."  Admiral  Rous,  in  Baily's 
Sporting  Magazine,  has  strongly  recom- 
mended its  universal  adoption,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  he  is  right,  only  we  would  rather  not 
have  the  shampooing  of  Cruiser. 

Another  thing  to  be  looked  to,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  bringing  the  bath  into  general  use,  is  of 
course  cheapness :  we  are  glad  to  see  the  pro- 
moters have  been  already  able  to  lower 
the  cost  greatly,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
further  cheapness  will  soon  be  attainable, 
though  we  cannot  expect  any  thing  like  the 
common  Turkish  charge  of  one  piastre  ever 
to  be  reached.  The  African  chieftain,  who 
came  aboard  a  merchantman  off  his  coast  with 
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a  pitiful  tale  of  a  burnt  village,  and  was  told 
the  captain  and  mates  were  very  sorry,  went 
round  to  each  (with  a  view  to  a  supply  of  rum 
for  his  private  drinking)  saying,  "  How  sorry 
am  you  ?  am  you  one  pound  sorry  ?  "  Some 
people  may  be  very  dirty  without  being  one 
pound  dirty,  and  very  much  out  of  condition 
without  being  one  pound  out  of  condition ; 
though  on  perspiring  they  are  bent,  they  may 
have  a  frugal  mind. 

"We  have  said  enough  on  a  subject  which, 
to  pursue  further,  we  should  have  to  develop 
from  the  depths  of  our  internal  consciousness, 
like  Heine's  camel,  for  we  have  neither  med- 
ical authority  nor — shall  we  confess  it  ? — per- 
sonal experience,  as  yet,  of  this  admirable 
system.  We  have  not  taken  a  Turkish  bath 
even  at  the  Adelphi,  though  we  have  seen 
and  admired  Mr.  Boucicault's  "  tremendous 
header  "  there.  We  have  not  even  consulted 
the  German  work,  recommended  by  Thomas 
Hood,  Dr.  Krankengraber's  "Immersion 
deeply  Considered."  We  can  but  plead  the 
precedent  of  the  dauntless  young  barrister 
who  edited  "  Middle-aged  Mother's  Manual." 
"But  you  are  not  a  doctor,"  remonstrated 
the  admiring  but  rather  awe-struck  friend,  who 
found  him  busy  at  the  work.  "  Yes  I  am," 
he  replied,  "  of  laws ;  a  tribute  to  my  growing 
reputation  from  the  university  of  lona."  "  You 
have  never  been  a  mother,"  persisted  the  ob- 
jector. "  I  think,"  said  the  lawyer  after  re- 
flection, "  I  may  admit  that.  I  am  free  alike 
from  medical  pedantry  and  maternal  weak- 
ness." The  book  was  capitally  edited,  espe- 
cially the  chapter  on  baby  management,  and 
an  evening  paper  was  soon  able  to  announce 
that  no  good  middle-aged  mother  was  without 
it ;  showing,  as  there  are  a  million  good  mid- 
dle-aged mothers  in  England,  that  its  circula- 
tion must  be  something  enormous.  "  We  may 
observe, passim"  as  an  excellent  sporting  au- 
thor says,  that  the  useful  little  work  in  ques- 
tion recommends,  by  anticipation,  a  Turkish 
bath  for  babies ;  they  are  to  roll  about  in  their 
bare  innocence,  on  the  rug,  with  a  good  fire 
burning,  before  ablution.  This  reminds  one 
a  little  of  the  simple  cold-edv  bath  used  by, 
and  called  after,  Franklin — on  a  feverish 
night  to  stand  at  the  open  window  for  ten 
minutes,  and  then  return  to  the  bedclothes — 
from  which  who  has  not  found  relief? 

On  the  general  subject  of  tubbing,  it  would 
be  unpardonable  to  forget  the  various  honor- 
able societies  of  Philolutes,  who  do  themselves , 
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so  much  credit,  and  go  through  so  much 
rheumatism,  in  their  determination  to  keep  up 
the  tradition  of  the  daily  swim  throughout  the 
year.  We  confess  that,  without  all  our  full 
belief  in  the  luxurious  delights  of  Turkish 
bathers,  we  feel  a  satisfaction  in  getting  back 
to  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea,  or 
the  shaded  banks  of  the  sunny  river.  Surely 
there  also  is  delight,  and  health,  and  vigorous 
life,  in  the  face  of  smiling  nature,  not  of  steam- 
ing art ;  and,  for  us.  Dr.  Currie's  restorative 
swim  in  Tweed  has  more  charms  than  Mr. 
Urquhart's  no  doubt  still  more  re-invigorating 
perspiring  bout  in  the  Ham^m.  The  Philo- 
lutes, however,  carry  the  maxim,  Abondance 
de  bien  ne  nuit  pas,  even  to  obliviousness  of 
the  better  rule,  Enough  is  a  feast.  A  Philolutic 
club  at  Cambridge  used  to  break  the  ice  daily 
in  winter,  and  their  wonderful  example,  we 
believe,  has  been  followed  by  many  rival  socie- 
ties. But,  in  all  the  annals  of  natation,  from 
Leander  to  Byron,  from  the  "tremendous 
header"  of  Sappho  to  that  of  Mr.  Boucicault, — 
from  Diana  and  her  nymphs  surprised  sport- 
ing in  the  cool  Gargaphian  fountain,  or  the 
fair  vision  of  the  Paphian  sea,  to  "  presence- 
of-mind  Jackson  "  assuring  his  own  safety  by 
rapping  the  fingers  of  his  drowning  friend,  or 
that  less  prudent  dignitary,  the  •  gallant  Dean 
Butler,  jumping  shovel-hatted  into  the  canal 
and  saving  a  child's  life — no  such  feat  has 
been  performed  as  that  of  the  marine  philolu- 
tes, or  philolutic  marines. 

On  an  island  shore,  beautiful  as  Calypso's, 
Jbut  decidedly  colder  in  winter,  were  heard  a 
few  years  since,  on  wild  nights  in  January, 
frighting  the  isle  from  its  propriety,  dismal 
cries  from  the  neighboring  sea.  These  cries 
proceeded,  not  from  shipwrecked  mariners, 
but  from  the  occasional  cramps  of  a  devoted 
society  of  bathers,  who  went  down  daily  be- 
fore break  of  dawn,  in  frost,  snow,  rain,  or 
tempest — on  nights  when  an  author  would 
scarcely  turn  from  his  door  his  reviewer's 
dog — ^lighted  a  fire  on  the  beach,  undressed 
round  it,  and  bathed.  Lear  and  Mad  Tom 
in  the  storm  were  Sybarites  at  a  picnic, 
compared  to  these  Spartans  of  the  winter 
wave.  Can  any  spectacle  more  lamentable 
be  conceived  than  that  of  these  unhappy, 
naked,  misguided  men,  more  or  less 
cramped, — 

"  As  they  roar 
On  the  shore, 
While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow," 
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to  answer  with  their  uncovered  bodies  this  { 
extremity  of  the  skies  !  Every  member  of 
the  club,  save  one,  was  laid  up  with  rheuma- 
tism the  first  winter ;  every  member,  save  one, 
wrote  from  his  bed  to  resign  all  his  privi- 
leges ;  but  tliat  one,  we  believe,  still  perse- 
veres. Th^re  on  the  wild  shore,  in  the  black- 
est night  of  winter,  when  Boreas  himself 
must  be  blowing  on  his  own  fingers,  and  the 
very  mermaids  cowering  over  their  sea-coal 
fires,  none  there  besides  foul  weather,  that 
heroic  man,  reckless  of  agues,  catarrhs,  rheu- 
matisms, and  all  the  painful  family  of  cramp, 
proceeds  calmly  and  coldly  {very  coldly)  to 
undress,  divests  himself  of  coat,  waistcoat, 


trousers,  and  the  very  last  bulwark  which 
shields  him  from  the  storm,  piles  them  up 
tidily — ^his  fingers  are  dead,  but  his  spirits 
are  lively  ;  his  toes  may  freeze,  but  not  his 
courage  ;  he  says  with  Henri  Quatre,  "  Ha, 
teeth !  do  you  chatter  ?  I'll  give  you  some- 
thing to  talk  about !  "  and  singing —  J'^ 

"  Oh,  never  was  heard  of  a  bath  so  wild  ! " 

dashes  into  the  frosty  foam,  swims  proudly 
his  twenty  strokes,  and  returns  to  dress,  con- 
scious of  having  nobly  preserved  the  high 
position  he  has  so  incontestably  won,  of  (to 
revert  to  our  original  phrase)  the  most  tiib- 
bable  man. 


\ 


THE  COMET. 

Comet  a  blaze  in  the  North,  close  to  the  sea-shun- 
ning Bear, 
Voyager  swift  of  flight,  bearded,  a  marvel  to 
see, 
What  is  thy  mission  to  earth  1  and  why  does  thy 
igneous  hair 
Stream  through  the  clear  calm  sky  afar  over 
turret  and  tree  ? 

Wondrous  to  read  in  The  Times  are  the  shrewd 
calculations  of  Hind, 
How  on  a  Sunday  we  probably  passed  through 
thy  luminous  tail, 
How  to  be  lost  in  the  depths  of  space  thou  seem- 
est  inclined, 
How  thou  leavest  earth  with  swiftly  lessening 
trail. 

Thou  at  eventide  'mid  ether  infinite  seen 
Raisest  eyes  to  the  heavens,  with  a  fresh  mag- 
nificence graced. 
Lo,  a  maiden  to  gaze  comes  trippingly  out  on  the 
green — 
Possibly  somebody's  arm  steals  round  her  nice 
little  waist. 

Wilt  thou  improve  the  Hock  ? — ^the  claret  of  joy- 
ous Bordeaux  ? 
Wine  whose  bouquet  surpasses  the  passionate 
roses  of  June  1 
Wilt  thou  to  Radical  brains  communicate  san- 
ity ?    No — 
Sooner  sliall  asinine  quadruped  sing  a  respect- 
able tune.  V 

Is  it  thy  wildcring  power  which  makes  America 
wild  1 
Gives  to  Napoleon  the  crown  of  which  his  un- 
cle was  shorn  ? 
Makes  a  Peer  of  Lord  John,  the  sententious, 
prosy,  and  mild  ? 
Sends  Belgravia  down  to  be  fast  at  jolly  Cre- 
morne  ? 


Surely  thy  influence  comes  athwart  the  thunder- 
ous sky, 
Brings  to  Byzantium  death,  to  James  the  fa- 
mous a  bride ; 
Links    victorious  War  with  Peace   which  we 
stooped  to  buy, 
City  men  feasting  Cobden  while  Riflemen  ban- 
quet Clyde. 

Mystery  set  in  the  sky !  we  soon  shall  see  thee 
no  more — 
Reader  and  writer  alike  will  be  lost  in  the 
Lethe  of  time. 
When  on  thy  endless  ellipse  repassing  earth's 
verdurous  shore 
Eyes  of  men  unborn  shall  behold  thee,  vision 
sublime ! 

— The  Press. 


Mr.  Charles  Andersson  is  about  publish- 
ing a  new  work,  with  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Blackett, 
on  "  Tiie  Okavango  River,"  a  narrative  of  travel, 
exploration,  and  adventure.  The  admirers  of 
Mr.  Andersson  will  not  have  forgotten  his  inter- 
esting book,  "  Lake  Ngami,"  lately  published  by 
Messrs.  Hurst  &  Co. 


Mr.  Thomas  Hood,  the  son  of  the  Thomas 
Hood,  is  about  preparing  a  collected  edition  of 
his  father's  works,  and  would  be  grateful  to  any 
one  who  can  assist  him  with  information  respect- 
ing the  many  writings  published  by  his  father  in 
the  numerous  periodicals  of  the  day. 


Mr.  Bentley  has  in  the  press  a  new  histori- 
cal work,  by  Mr.  Heneage  Jesse,  author  of  the 
"  Court  of  England  under  the  Stuarts,"  being 
"  The  Memoirs  of  King  Richard  the  Thurd,  and 
some  of  his  Contemporaries." 


AN    ONLY    SON. 
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CHAPTER  XrX. 

It  was  a  singular  coincidence  enough, 
that  "good  little  Mr.  Gossett,"  as  Miss 
Dayenant  had  called  him,  had  been  the  late 
and,  in  due  course,  the  present  Lord  Roys- 
ton's  man  of  business  also.  It  was,  per- 
haps, more  singular,  that  amidst  all  the 
pressure  of  his  extensive  and  confidential 
business,  he  should  never  have  become 
"  Gossett  and  Anybody-else."  Even  his 
head  clerk  had  been  pure  clerical  clerk, 
confidential  in  few  but  minor  matters.  It, 
therefore,  was  not  singular  at  all  that  his 
death,  occurring  at  that  peculiar  crisis  in 
Lord  Royston's  history,  which  craves  un- 
usual attention  to  "  settlements,"  should 
cause  some  little  inconvenience  to  that  ris- 
ing statesman.     • 

"  I  really  wish,  dear  Mr.  Locksley,  you 
would  take  pity  on  a  poor  bothered  under- 
sec,  and  act  for  me,  or  see  that  I'm  acted 
for,  just  as  you  will  for  Lady  Constance." 

"  That  would  look  ugly,  if  any  one  here- 
after should  object  to  any  thing." 

"  Who  on  earth  should  ?  I  don't  want 
to  make  it  a  controversy,  a  plaintiff  and 
defendant  affair.  I'm  only  anxious  for  what 
you  are,  to  see  that  Lady  Constance's  inter- 
ests are  well  secured  if  I  should  die,  against 
greedy  '  collaterals.' " 

"  I  don't  think  it  would  do,"  said  Robert 
Locksley,  "  for  me  to  meddle  with  it,  or  in- 
struct any  one  on  your  account.  Men  of 
business  are  plenty.  Put  yourself  in  the 
hands  of  some  eminent  and  trusty  firm: 
Pinkerton  and  Solway,  for  instance,  or 
Blore,  Sarsden,  and  Kimmeridge." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Such  legal  leviathians 
terrify  me.  I  want  something  safe  and 
quiet,  such  as  poor  dear  little  old  Gossett 
was  himself." 

"  There  is  Mr.  Fowler,  my  lord,  at  Crans- 
mere." 

"  A  good  sort  of  man,  I  grant — but  a 
leetle  thick-headed,  you  must  yourself  al- 
low." 

"  Wonder  what  your  lordship  would  say 
to  my  trying  a  stroke  of  nepotism  ?  " 

"  Nepotism !  Why,  my  dear  sir,  it  is 
the  air  we  breathe  in  office,  if  I'm  to  believe 
the  papers.  Being  a  government  official,  I 
should  own  you  as  '  a  man  and  a  brother.' " 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,  my  wife  has  a  nephew." 

"  A  lawyer  ?    He's  the  man  for  me,  then." 

"  He's  very  young,  my  lord." 


"I  am  not  a  Methuselah  myself,  you 
know." 

"  He  is  not  a  bit  like  little  Mr.  Gossett." 

"  Perhaps  he  is  like  Mrs.  Locksley,  which 
is  a  deal  better." 

"  He  has  an*  older  head  with  him  ;  who 
was  under  his  late  father ;  who  certainly  has 
a  touch  of  the  Gossett  element." 

"  Name  of  the  firm  ?  " 

"Burkittand  Goring." 

"  Direction  ?  " 

"  Solicitors,  Freshet." 

'[  A  thousand  thanks,  dear  sir.  That's  one 
weight  off  my  mind." 

He  booked  the  names  and  address  in  a 
small  pocket-book,  declaring  that  he  would 
write  that  evening.  He  did  :  and  so  it  be- 
fell that  Burkitt  and  Goring  acted  for  his 
lordship  in  the  matter  of  marriage  settle- 
ments. Keane  had  gained  a  footing  at  Rook- 
enham.  He  spared  no  resource  of  tact  or 
diligence  to  make  it  secure.  His  relation  to 
the  Locksleys  made  a  powerful  prejudice  in 
his  favor,  and  helped  his  endeavor  to  com- 
plete success.  Without  any  apparent  ser- 
vility, he  was  so  useful  and  obliging  that 
Lord  Royston  was  led  on  to  consult  him  upon 
many  matters  not  strictly  connected  with  ac- 
tual "  settlements,"  yet,  such  as  marriage- 
tide  is  a  time  for  settling.  He  and  his  bride 
were  to  have  a  couple  of  months  in  Scotland, 
by  the  considerate  kindness  of  the  secretary 
under  whom  he  served.  Being  tied,  there- 
fore, beforehand,  closely  to  his  official  Tiesk, 
there  were  endless  things  to  be  done  at 
Rookenham,  to  which  it  was  impossible  that 
he  should  attend ;  these,  Keane  took  off  his 
hands  in  the  easiest  and  most  natural  man- 
ner. Under  such  circumstances  he  was  often 
over  on  business,  of  greater  or  less  import, 
from  Freshet ;  and  as  Cransdale  was  so  near, 
dined  and  slept  most  evenings  at  the  Lodge. 
The  room  next  to  Ned's,  which  Philip  had 
sometimes  occupied  as  a  boy,  came  to  be 
called  Keane's.  The  connection  between 
himself,  his  uncle,  and  his  aunt,  grew  natu- 
rally closer  and  more  confidential.  Robert 
Locksley  could  not  but  be  pleased  with  the 
interest  he  displayed  in  all  matters  which 
concerned  the  business  of  the  Cransdale  es- 
tate, and  was  secretly  flattered  by  the  intel- 
ligent approval  his  nephew  bestowed  on  his 
own  really  masterly  management.  The  key 
to  Lucy's  heart  was  in  the  hands  of  one, 
whose  memory  treasured  with  gratitude  and 
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esteem  the  image  wHcli 'absence  only  kept 
in  more  vivid  continuance  before  her  sight. 

The  companionship  and  conversation  of 
two  such  charming  relatives  could  not  but 
exercise  some  influence  upon  Keane.  It  was 
not  merely  that  he  looked  upon  a  picture  of 
enduring  faith  and  tenderness  in  family  life  ; 
but  that  he  breathed  the  very  breath  of  its 
worth  and  sweetness,  and  felt  in  his  heart's 
fibres  its  fruitful  and  delicious  warmth.  Yet 
human  hearts,  like  more  material  substances, 
vary  in  their  power  of  conducting,  reflecting, 
or  accumulating  heat.  His  manner  towards 
his  mother  improved  under  this  influence 
with  truer  improvement  than  that  wherewith 
his  tact  and  self-control  had  lacquered  it 
over  in  the  actual  presence  of  his  aunt.  Un- 
conscious imitation  of  the  kindly  courtesy 
which  colored  the  commonplaces  of  life  at 
the  Locksleys,  wrought  this  change  for  the 
better.  But  his  appreciation  of  her  mother- 
liness,  of  its  true  force  and  tenderness  for 
him,  sufiered  loss  upon  the  whole.  With  the 
ready  injustice  of  a  selfish  son's  heart — in- 
justice too  ready,  perhaps,  in  the  heart  of 
the  least  selfish  son — he  made  comparisons 
between  mother-love,  as  his  own  mother  had 
shown  it,  and  mother-love  as  he  saw  it  per- 
vade the  feelings,  thoughts,  and  words — the 
very  life — of  Lucy. 

Both  had  abundant  overflow  indeed  ;  but 
one  showed  barren  beside  the  other.  Un- 
grateful !  Nile  waters  gladden  even  the  Nu- 
bian sand  ;  but  only  where  the  Delta's  deep 
loam  drinks  them  do  the  oxen  browse  knee- 
deep  in  green  succulence,  tread,  presently, 
knee-deep  in  harvest  gold.  Lucy  and  her 
sister-in-law  had  lavished  love  on  difierent 
soils.  Again  he  noted  favorably  the  equable 
flow  of  Lucy's  strong  afiection,  remember- 
ing against  his  mother  the  capriciousness  of 
hers.  Amidst  all  her  large  indulgence,  he 
bethought  him,  she  had  been  sometimes 
harsh  with  him,  and  even  violent  in  years  by- 
gone. Ungrateful  again!  Had  not  those 
old  attempted  severities  expressed  the  wid- 
ow's wish  to  gift  his  boyhood  with  the  lost 
blessing  of  a  father's  irresistible  authority  ? 
But  her  present  uniform  weak  concession  to 
his  own  will  showed  in  pitiful  contrast  e\en. 
with  that  old  fitful  energy.  A  coward  shows 
sometimes  worse  even  than  a  bully.  Thrice 
ungrateful!  Why  fail  thus  to  perceive  in 
her  submission  to  a  son's  manhood,  the  re- 
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assertion  in  her  widowed  heart  of  the  wo- 
man's loving  instinct  to  obey  ? 

But  Keane's  domestication  with  the  Locks- 
leys  wrought  yet  another  efiect.  upon  him. 
His  better  selfishness  was  won  to  note  with 
special  interest  the  charm,  so  new  to  the  in- 
mate of  a  widow's  home,  which  married 
companionship  may  give  to  common  life. 
Dispassionate  after  a  sort,  and  of  forecast- 
ing mind,  a  stranger  to  the  fanciful  aspira- 
tions in  which  most  young  men  at  his  age 
indulge,  he  was  both  struck  and  pleased,  as 
few  such  would  be,  by  the  lesser,  homelier 
delights  wherewith  he  saw  that  Lucy 
smoothed  her  husband's  daily  course.  He 
had  spoken  of  his  uncle's  feathering  his  nest 
at  Cransdale,  using  the  metaphor  in  its  most 
mercenary  sense.  Now  he  perceived  a  new 
sense  in  the  figure,  in  which  his  imagination 
was  well  pleased  to  coozle  and  lie  snug. 

Golden  guineas  would  build  a  tower  of 
defence.  Its  thick  walls  and  high  battle- 
ments would  make  its  owner  powerful.  But 
he  began  to  think,  as  he  had  not  thought 
before,  of  the  soft  and  quiet  comfort  which 
might  be  likewise  fitted  up  within.  ,He  was 
not  haunted  by  a  poet's  dream  of  a  "  fair 
ladye's  bower"  within  a  castle-keep,  but 
planned  the  design  of  a  sitting-room  which 
should  be  gracefully  comfortable. 

Fanny  Davenant,  however,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied,  sat  ever  in  a  "  causeuse  "  in  this 
chamber  of  imagery.  Whatever  grace  and 
tenderness  familiarity  with  such  imaginings 
wrought  upon  Keane's  tone  and  manner, 
told  upon  the  character  of  his  intercourse 
with  her.  She  could  not  fail  to  perceive, 
nor  yet  to  be  won  upon  by  this  mellowing 
and  harmonizing  change. 

Unstudied  and  unartificial,  it  gave  Keane 
an  advantage,  unsuspected  at  first  by  either. 
It  seemed  to  supply  the  missing  element  in 
the  quality  of  such  homage  as  he  had  hither- 
to partly  tendered  for  her  acceptance,  partly 
assumed  a  right  to  impose  upon  it.  Leav- 
ing untouched  his  superiority  over  ether 
competitors  in  the  restricted  arena  of  their 
local  society,  it  suggested  an  abatement  of 
his  pretensions  to  supremacy  over  herself, 
and  thus  rendered  less  necessary  the  jealous 
assertion  of  her  own  power  as  against  him. 
An  heiress,  moreover,  even  when  unaware 
of  her  own  vantage  ground,  becomes  an  ob- 
ject of  real  deference  to  such  men  as  Keane 
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Burkitt:  and  Fanny  Davenant,  knowing 
nothing  of  what  caused  his  increased  sub- 
missiveness,  might,  pardonably  attribute  it 
to  the  deepening  of  his  attachment  and  ad- 
miration. As  Keane  won  upon  her,  so  did 
she  upon  him.  Becoming,  by  almost  insen- 
sible degrees,  less  defiant,  she  was  becoming 
more  winsome  to  one  in  his  present  mood. 
If  no  fresh  ardor  were  kindled,  some  new 
tenderness  was  instilled,  the  very  element 
'required  to  make  the  man  appear  both  more 
loving  and  more  loveworthy. 

But  all  these  developments  were  very 
gradual.  Miss  Davenant's  will  was  not  yet 
signed,  and  all  uncertainties  must  counsel 
caution  to  well-regulated  minds.  Even  had 
it  been  signed  and  sealed,  Keane's  sense  of 
what  is  due  to  the  authority  of  elders — per- 
haps his  acquaintance  with  the  effects  of 
codicils — seemed  to  whisper  that,  before 
"  committing  "  himself,  it  might  be  well  to 
sound,  on  opportunity,  the  disposition  of 
Fanny's  aunt  towards  his  suit.  Should  it 
prove  hostile,  not  only  would  there  be  dan- 
ger to  the  dowry,  but  his  own  legacy  might 
go  to  the  dogs — or  rather  to  the  cats.  This 
was  a  delicate  investigation,  wherein  precip- 
itancy might  be  fatal.  Nothing,  therefore, 
could  be  more  deliberate  and  unobtrusive 
than  Keane's  wooing.  It  found,  however,  in 
his  own  mother,  an  unsolicited  auxiliary. 
She  had  at  once  perceived  the  softening  of 
his  manner  with  herself,  and  sunned  her 
heart  at  first,  in  its  new  smiles,  with  uncon- 
cern, as  the  seamews  on  the  skerry  preen 
their  wings  in  the  pale  warmth  of  wintry 
suns,  which  can  scarce  yet  be  said  to  herald 
spring-time.  But,  pale  warmth  as  it  might 
be,  it  was  marvellous  pleasant ;  and  when  it 
seemed  to  keep  on  shining,  unlike  the  gleam 
of  those  short,  fitful  breaks  of  winter,  she 
began,  with  joy,  to  speculate  on  its  continu- 
ance, and  to  seek  about,  in  curious  hope,  for 
the  source  of  the  new  light  and  warmth. 
Little  by  little  her  eyes  were  drawn  to  Fanny 
Davenant ;  they  saw,  what  no  one  else  saw, 
the  imperceptible  growth  of  intimacy  be- 
tween her  and  Keane.  This  discovery  chal- 
lenged gratitude  by  too  good  a  claim  to  rouse 
in  her  the  jealousy  which  the  conquest  of 
Ned's  heart  by  Lady  Constance  had  roused 
in  Lucy.  The  mother,  rich  in  possession  of 
her  son's  love,  had  almost  resented  its  first 
attachment  elsewhere  as  a  robbery.  The 
mother,  poor  by  doubt  of  her  son's  affection. 


hailed  it  as,  perhaps,  a  promise  of  restora- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Burkitt's  heart  forthwith  adopted 
Fanny  Davenant.  Fearful  of  seeming  to 
have  surprised  a  confidence  which  neither 
word  nor  look  from  her  son  had  willingly 
given  her,  she  carefully  forbore  to  give  him 
intimation  that  his  secret  was  in  her  possession. 
Fearful  also  of  injuring  him  with  Fanny, 
should  she  give  her  reason  to  suspect  that 
her  suitor  had  brushed  the  bloom  from  oif  his 
suing,  even  by  letting  a  mother's  hand  handle 
it,  she-  was  very  guarded,  as  she  thought,  in 
her  approaches  to  closer  acquaintance  with 
this  adopted  daughter  of  her  heart.  But 
Fanny  was  beginning  to  believe  more  and 
more  in  Keane's  affection ;  she  was  beginning 
to  suspect  herself  also  more  and  more  of  re- 
turning it.  Her  interest,  therefore,  in  what 
was  his  quickened  her  observation  day  by  day, 
and  an  intuitive  knowledge  arose  in  her  of 
the  yearning  of  his  mother's  heart  towards 
herself.  The  quiet,  loving  deference  with 
which  Mrs.  Burkitt  treated  her  produced  a 
bashful,  but  not  unpleasing  confusion  in  her 
feelings.  She  could  not  but  accept  it  as  a 
pledge  of  the  sincerity  of  the  son's  quiet  at- 
tentions to  her,  and,  accepting  it  as  such, 
could  not  be  wrong  in  finding  a  special  sacred- 
ness  and  sweetness  in  its  nature.  There  was 
a  tacit  understanding  soon  between  the  elder 
and  the  younger  woman,  the  caressing  at- 
mosphere ©f  which  exercised  upon  the  latter 
a  very  powerful  influence.  Keane,  without 
suspecting  its  cause,  perceived  his  mother's 
liking  for  the  object  of  his  own  choice ;  and 
though  her  disapproval  of  his  selection  would 
not  much  have  troubled  him,  he  was  glad 
enough  to  find  tl»at  she  gave  it  her  unsolicited 
sanction.  Home  life  was  wonderfully  sweet- 
ened thus,  both  for  mother  and  son.  Ofl5ce 
life  at  the  same  time  continued  to  be  prosper- 
ous. At  Keane's  earnest  solicitation,  his  own 
proceedings  on  behalf  of  his  noble  client,  in 
the  marriage  settlements,  had  been  submitted 
by  Lord  Royston  to  eminent  conveyancing  au- 
thories  in  London,  and  a  flattering  verdict 
had  been  given  upon  the  precision;  clearness, 
and  comprehensiveness  of  his  work. 

"  It's  no  use  doing  things  by  halves,  my 
dear  Mr.  Locksley,"  Lord  Royston  said,  a 
a  few  days  previous  to  the  wedding ;  "  I 
shall  have  all  tlie  boxes  of  Rookenham  deeds 
and  documents,  which  little  Gossett  had,  in- 
trusted to  your  nephew  before  I  leave.    I've 
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always  been  flattering  myself  with  hopes  of 
minding  my  own  business ;  but  it's  not  com- 
patible with  minding  that  of  the  state,  even 
in  my  subordinate  situation.  Besides,  I  shall 
have  a  wife  to  look  after  now,  and  shall  steal 
all  possible  spare  time  for  her." 

"  No  government  is  sempiternal,"  said  the 
other,  good-humoredly ;  "  nor  many  honey- 
moons, as  I  believe." 

"  Well,  the  Houses  are  up :  so  we  are  safe 
till  February.  I  shan't  shake  off  the  cares  of 
office  till  then :  atid  even  the  shortest  honey- 
moon will  run  up  arrears  of  work  for  me. 
So  my  tin  boxes  must  find  their  way  to 
Freshet,  for  a  time  at  least.  That  needn't 
give  your  nephew  a  regular  vested  interest  in 
them.  If,  hereafter,  the  base  intrigues  of 
faction  should  drive  such  a  stateman  as  I  from 
official  occupation,  they'll  be  nearer  Rooken- 
ham  than  they  are  in  town,  and  I  can  re- 
claim them.'* 

Keane  himself  came  up,  therefore,  to  take 
formal  charge  of  them,  and  so  was  present  at 
the  marriage. 

It  was  celebrated  in  London,  against  the 
natural  longings  of  Lady  Cransdale  and  her 
daughter.  But  among  other  reasons  which 
determined  them  to  drive  in  bridal  pomp  to  a 
town  church  portico  rather  than  walk  on 
the  moss  to  the  chapel  porch  in  Cransdale 
Park,  was  their  consideration  for  Mrs.  Locks- 
ley.  At  home,  they  would  not  have  known 
whether  to  ask  or  to  leave  her  uninvited. 
Her  presence  might  have  been  irksome  and 
painful  to  herself;  her  absence,  when  close  at 
hand,  within  the  ring-fence  of  Park,  would 
have  been  unnatural,  depressing,  and  sorrow- 
ful to  Lady  Constance.  As  it  was,  there 
was  a  grand  wedding,  and  Philip  gave  away 
the  bride,  with  a  paternal  unction  and  grav- 
ity, for  which  Katey  Kilmore,  who  was  a 
bridesmaid,  and  wept  profusely  herself  during 
the  ceremony,  laughed  at  him  unmercifully 
in  the  less  affecting  atmosphere  of  the  ban- 
quet-room. Even  the  immediate  instructions 
touching  his  private  affairs,  which  Keane  had 
received  from  Lord  Royston,  were  delayed  to 
the  last  moment,  hurried,  and  incomplete. 
On  one  money  matter,  of  some  importance, 
the  late  Mr.  Gossett's  head  clerk  himself  was 
as  much  at  a  loss  as  Keane ;  but  referred  him 
for  elucidation  to  an  eminent  stock-broker 
who  had  intermeddled  in  the  transaction. 

Keane  found  this  Mr.  Sherbrooke  a  pleas- 
ant, gentlemanly  man,  whose  shrewdness  and 


intelligence  were  mellowed  by  the  good- 
humor  bred  of  prosperity.  He  was  evidently 
a  busy  man,  yet  one  who  loved  such  ease  and 
luxury  as  were  not  wholly  incompatible  with 
success  in  business. 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure,"  he  said, "  about  that 
stock  of  Lord  Royston's ;  but  I  will  look 
through  my  memoranda.  A  trifle  it  was  ;  I 
think,  some  four  or  five  thousand  only." 

There  were  substantial  men  and  money 
sums  in  Freshet  affairs ;  but  the  unaffected 
magniloquence  of  this  metropolitan  estimate 
of  trifles  impressed  the  country  man  of  busi- 
ness considerably. 

"  Let  me  see,  now ;  three  years  ago,  you 
say  ? "  turning  over  a  whole  drawer  full  of 
metallic  memorandum  books.  "  Some  time 
in  August,  was  it,  or  earlier  ?  I  do  believe 
it  must  be  in  that  identical  book  I  took  down 
home  last  week,  and  forgot  in  my  dressing- 
room.  Do  you  stay  long  in  town,  Mr.  Bur- 
kitt?" 

"  I  had  no  intention  of  making  any  length- 
ened stay.  Business,  even'  in  our  small 
provincial  way,  will  press,  you  know." 

"  How  very  unfortunate  !  I  would  do  any 
thing  to  refresh  Lord  Royston's  memory,  I'm 
sure.  A  rising  man,  sir  !  And  a  fine  match 
he's  made,  in  every  way,  I'm  told.  The 
Cransdales  are  a  wealthy  family.  A  power- 
ful political  connection  too  ;  at  least  it  was 
in  the  late  earl's  time.  Young  earl  in  the 
Guards,  I  understand.  Did  you  ever  see 
Lady  Constance  Cranleigh — I  beg  her  par- 
don— the  new  Lady  Royston  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear,  yes,  often.  An  uncle  of  mine 
manages  the  estates,  and  was  a  great  friend 
of  the  late  earl's.  He  has  been  almost  a 
guardian  to  her  and  her  brother.  Indeed, 
I'm  not  sure  that  he  was  not  regularly  such 
under  their  father's  will." 

"  Indeed  !  Is  she  so  very  lovely  as  they 
say?" 

"  She  looked  wonderfully  well  at  the  wed- 
ding, certainly." 

"  Oh,  you  were  at  it,  were  you  ?  I'll  tell 
you  what,  Mr.  Burkitt,  my  wife  and  daugh- 
ters have  a  few  young  friends  this  evening 
after  dinner.  K  I  could  bring  such  a-  live 
fashionable  intelligencer  down  with  me,  I 
should  appear  a  public  benefactor.  Drive 
down  with  me  to  Twickenham  to  dine  and 
sleep.  We'll  find  the  pocket-book,  and  per- 
haps the  notes  that  you're  in  search  of." 

It  was  as  pleasant  a  way  as  any  of  passing 
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his  evening,  so  Keane  aeeeptecl ;  and  found 
it  pleasanter  than  any  when  he  also  found 
Fanny  Davenant  in  the  Sherbrookes'  draw- 
ing-room. 

There  was  old  friendship,  it  seemed,  and 
even  distant  cousinhood  between  them  and 
her  family.  She  was  there  in  fulfilment  of 
an  old  standing  engagement  to  accompany 
them  on  a  tour  to  the  Lakes. 

"  Papa  promised  us  this  expedition  last 
year,"  explained  one  of  the  Sherbrooke  girls ; 
"but  it  came  to  nothing.  Then  we  were 
positively  to  go  this  year,  in  June.  June 
went ;  July  and  August  after  them ;  and 
there's  not  much  of  September  left  now. 
But  go  at  last  we  must  and  will,  in  spite  of 
that  tiresome  business  which  always  serves 
for  an  excuse." 

"  Tiresome  business,  indeed.  Miss  Nina  ! 
I  should  be  fitter  for  drowning  in  lakes  than 
touring  round  them  if  it  wasn't  for  the  tire- 
some business,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Now,  you  naughty  pappy,  you  know  you 
are  as  rich  as  a  Jew,  and  can  spare  us  a 
couple  of  months.  Besides  which,  Walter 
has  had  his  holiday,  and  will  attend  to  the 
business  as  well  as  you  could.  What's 
more,  if  you  don't  take  us,  we  mean  to 
drown  ourselves  at  the  bottom  of  the  lawn 
here,  without  going  all  the  way  to  West- 
moreland to  find  deep  water.      So  beware !" 

"  Well,  really,  next  week,  after  the  Span- 
ish bond-holders  have  had  their  meeting, 
we'll  try  to  make  a  start  of  it.  I  dare  say, 
Nina,  you'll  keep  us  waiting  for  your  band- 
boxes at  last." 

"How  can  you,  pappy,  when  I've  been 
packed  since  Wednesday  ?  I've  half  a  mind 
to  have  our  boxes  brought  down  into  the 
hall  this  evening  to  convince  you." 

'•  And  trip  up  your  young  lady  friends  as 
they  come  in,  and  tumble  their  new  dresses  ? 
No  fear  of  that,  Nina.  You'll  stand  in  awe 
of  them,  if  not  of  me." 

There  was  no  long  sitting  over  the  wine,  of 
course,  that  evening ;  but  Mr.  Sherbrooke 
had  found  the  missing  memoranda,  and  put 
iKeane  in  the  way  to  settle  the  matter  in 
hand  satisfactorily.  He  was  much  struck  by 
the  point  of  the  quick  and  many  questions 
which  Keane  put  to  him  in  this  brief  after- 
dinner  conference. 

"  I  wish  you  could  have  made  my  son 
Walter's  acquaintance,"  he  said.  "You 
would  have  got  on  together.      He  has  just 
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your  sharp  way  with  him,  and  would  have 
been  delighted  to  put  you  up  to  what  he 
calls  the  '  dodges '  of  the  share  market.  He 
is  a  little  too  rash,  though,  Master  Walter  is ; 
and  if  I  didn't  keep  a  tight  rein  on  him, 
would  run  us  into  shaky  places  now  and 
then." 

There  was  a  little  music  and  a  little  dan- 
cing, and  there  were  two  or  three  charming 
seats  in  the  conservatory,  half  hidden  in 
flowery  shrubs,  for  confidential  conversation. 
Keane  thought  the  evening  had  only  passed 
away  too  quickly ;  and  Fanny  Davenant  her- 
self sighed  to  find  it  late  so  soon.  Brother 
Walter,  however,  who  had  had  his  full 
month  with  the  grouse,  returned  unexpected- 
ly before  the  little  party  was  broken  up. 

"  I  thought,  sir,  you  might  like  me  to  be  in 
the  way  for  that  Spanish  meeting  ;  and  as  the 
next  steamer  from  the  north  would  have 
been  four  and  twenty  hours  late,  I  came 
away  at  once  on  hearing  of  it." 

"Wise  Walter  !  You  couldn't  have  done 
better.  I  told  you,  Mr.  Burkitt,  he  was  a 
promising  lad  on  'Change.  Allow  me, 
though  :  Mr.  Keane  Burkitt,  my  son  Wal- 
ter. Odd  enough  ;  I  was  saying'  after  dinner 
that  I  thought  you  would  get  on  together, 
and  as  Mr.  Burkitt  was  anxious  for  a  little 
insight  into  some  of  the  ways  of  stock-bro- 
king, that  you  were  the  man  to  give  it  to 
him." 

They  did  get  on  very  well  together  after 
all  the  ladies  had  fluttered  out  of  the  conserv- 
atory, either  home  or  up  stairs  to  bed. 

"  Smoke's  excellent  for  aphides,''  Walter 
observed,  as  he  nestled  down  upon  one  of 
those  delicious  snuggeries  among  the  flowers. 
"  \Vherefore  even  our  women  folk  tolerate 
my  weeds  here.  Have  one  ?  They're  Ha- 
vana direct,  through  one  of  that  Spanish 
bond-holding  lot  who  are  clients  of  ours." 

"  Couldn't  put  me  in  the  way  of  getting  a 
dozen  boxes  such  ?  "  quoth  Keane,  after  a 
time,  breaking  an  interval  of  balmy  silence. 

"  Not  over  easy  in  the  way  of  business,  ex- 
actly ;  but  I  could  introduce  you  to  the  man 
himself,  who  is  rather  a  swell  in  a  small 
way,  and  likes  to  be  treated  as  such.  ,  If 
you've  a  talent  for  deferential  tact,  you 
might  get  some  out  of  him  as  a  favor. 
AVhen  do  you  leave  town  ?  " 

Circumstances  had  altered  since  11.30,  a. 
M.,  on  that  same  day,  when  he  had  spoken 
to  Sherbrooke  senior   about  the  pressure 
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even  of  provincial  business.  Hadn't  he 
gathered  that  the  Sherbrookes— and  Fanny 
Davenant — would  not  be  leaving  for  the 
Lakes  till  after  that  Spanish  affair  was  over  ? 
Mr.  Goring  was  equal  to  any  call  that 
Freshet  was  likely  to  make  on  the  firm  just 
then.  Mr.  Goring  was  rather  fond  of  acting 
on  his  own  responsibility.  There  were  still 
some  things  to  be  done  in  town  on  Lord 
Royston's  account.  The  tin  boxes  were 
safe  at  the  under-secretary's  own  house. 
His  mother  always  liked  to  hear  of  his  en- 
joying himself.  Some  insight  into  stock- 
broking  was  very  useful  to  a  man  in  his  po- 
sition. Such  Havanas  were  not  obtain- 
able from  ordinary  tobacconists.  He  had 
never  seen  Fanny  look  so  well.  He  was 
pretty  sure  she  was  glad  as  well  as  aston- 
ished to  see  him  ;  and  in  short — 

"  I  had  intended  to  run  down  home  to- 
morrow or  next  day,  but  I've  no  sort  of  call 
to  hurry.  Shouldn't  wonder  if  I  were  in 
town  yet  for  a  week  or  so." 

"  Look  in  on  us  in  the  city  one  day,  then, 
and  we'll  pay  our  respects  to  Parkinson 
Mendez  and  Co.  It's  Master  Adolphus> 
*  Dolly  Parkinson'  they  call  him,  that's  my 
cigar  man." 

The  next  morning  was  lovely.  Late  as  the 
season  was,  the  summer,  which  had  kept  a 
sullen  reserve  in  its  own  calendar  months 
that  year,  seemed  to  bequeath  to  advancing 
autumn  its  warmth  without  oppressiveness, 
its  radiance  without  glare.  The  film  of  moist- 
ure which  the  river  had  sent  out  at  evening 
to  hang  over  the  -flower-beds  and  about  the 
bushes,  was  not  so  thick  but  what  its  chilli- 
ness vanished,  together  with  its  apparent 
texture,  in  the  earliest  sunbeams  after  dawn. 
Keane  was  afoot  betimes,  and,  wandering 
down  a  shrubbery  path  already  parqueted 
with  golden  lozenges  of  sunshine  among  the 
shadows  of  the  leaves,  came  upon  a  little 
greensward  at  the  bottom  where  there  was 
a  fantastic  boathouse  with  pagoda  roof.  A 
slight  rattling  of  chains  was  heard ,  through 
its  open  door,  and  pleasant  voices  making 
fun  of  some  disappointment. 

Njna  aiid  Fanny  Davenant  had  not  expect- 
ed that  help  was  so  nigh.  They  had  fed  the 
swans  with  sweet  biscuit,  until  their  sated 
stateliness  had  paddled  up-stream  away. 
The  bright  ripple  among  the  sedges  tempted 
them  to  venture  in  pursuit ;  but  the  key  was  ' 
tusted  in  the  padlock  of  the  chain  which  held  | 


the  boat,  and  they  could  not  unfasten  it' 
Keane  could  ;  and  vaunted  his  own  skill  as 
steersman.  So  he  took  the  rudder-strings, 
and  each  laughing  girl  an  oar,  and  they 
rowed  a  losing  stern-wager,  as  watermen 
say,  after  the  swans. 

"  Isabelle  is  not  up,  I  shouldn't  wonder," 
cried  Nina,  looking  at  her  watch,  as  they 
landed  again  by  and  by  ;  "  and  I'm  certain 
Walter  isn't,  after  his  long  journey.  It 
wants  half  an  hour  to  breakfast  yet." 

There  was  talk  at  it,  of  course,  about  their 
boating  adventure. 

"  I  haven't  seen  the  water  so  glassy  pure 
for  months,"  said  Nina.  "  'Tis  soft  and  warm 
as  milk.  I  let  my  fingers  dabble  all  the  way 
back.  It  wanted  no  paddling  to  bring  us 
down-stream." 

"  The  day's  intensely  lovely,"  said  sister 
Isabelle,  who  had  certainly  made  her  toilette 
in  some  haste  after  the  half-hour  bell  had 
rung.  "  We've  not  had  a  regular  boating 
party  once  this  year.  Why  shouldn't  we  go 
to  Hampton  Court  ?  " 

"  You'll  blister  your  fingers  if  you're  out  of 
practice  with  your  oai's,"  quoth  Walter. 

"  But  we  don't  mean  to  row  you  lazy  gen- 
tlemen," retorted  Nina ;  "  you  may  blister 
your  hands,  for  of  course  you  are  to  pull." 

"  Pull,  indeed !  We've  something  else  to 
do  than  picnicking  at  Hampton  Court.  I'm 
going  into  the  city  with  the  governor ;  so  are 
you,  are  you  not,  Mr.  Burkitt  ?  " 

"  It's  very  cross  of  you,  then,  to  spoil  our 
pleasure.  You  know  you  never  meant  to  be 
home  for  business  this  four  or  five  days  yet ; 
so  what  can  it  signify  ?  Don't  you  think  they 
might  stay  with  us  now,  Fanny  ?  " 

Keane  held  his  breath,  and  busied  himself 
with  truant  crumbs  upon  the  table-cloth.  Not 
daring  to  be  all  eye,  he  was  all  ear. 

"It  is  a  very  lovely  day,"  said  Fanny 
Davenant,  evasively. 

"  And  you  have  never  seen  Hampton  Court, 
have  you?" 

"  Never." 

"  But  you  should  like  to  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  should." 

"  Hear  that !  "  cried  Nina,  "  and  crawl  an 
inch  towards  the  city  if  you  dare." 

"  We'll  send  and  ask  the  Perrys  to  come  too. 
They've  cousins  witli  them  Avho  were  here 
last  night,  Emily  Bell  and  another ;  and  they've 
a- capital  boat." 

"  Oh  dear,  then  I'm  in  for  it,  I  suppose." 
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sighed  Walter.  '*  Emily  Bell  is  nice-looking, 
isn't  she  ?  " 

"  You  know  she  is,"  said  Nina. 

"  Can  we  persuade  you,  Burkitt  ?  "  asked 
his  new  acquaintance. 

"  I  want  no  persuasion,"  said  he,  venturing 
a  look  at  last  in  one  direction. 

"  What's  all  this  about  ?  "  papa  broke  in, 
laying  down  his  newspaper ;  "  Nina  promot- 
ing idleness,  as  usual,  and  interfering  with  her 
brother's  industry.  You'll  take  a  bed  to-night 
here  then  again,  Mr.  Burkitt." 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  such  intrusion,  really" — 

"  Intrusion !  my  dear  sir,  how  can  you  say 
so  ?     Walter,  see  the  trap  brought  round." 

All  clustered  in  the  portico  to  see  him  off, 
but  before  the  groom  let  the  horses  ^ave  their 
heads,  a  thought  struck  Walter. 

"  Oh,  by  the  way,  sir,  if  you  should  see  that 
Gurkenheim  to-day,  Gurkenheim  and  Hum- 
pel  ;  you  know  the  man  I  mean ;  you  had  bet- 
ter say  we'll  have  those  hundred  and  odd 
Lahn-Mosel  shares.  They  are  the  agents  for 
the  Frankfort  house,  I  think." 

The  girls  accompanied  mamma  back  into 
the  house  asjaln.  There  was  no  interest  for 
them  in  this.  Keane  stayed :  he  was  much 
interested.  The  elder  Sherbrooke  pursed  his 
mouth  and  shook  his  head. 

"  I  don't  half  like  it,  Walter." 

"  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  it's  all  right  about 
them.  I  only  wish  I  could  afford  the  risk  en- 
tirely upon  my  own  account.  They'll  be  at 
thirty  per  cent,  premium  before  Christmas ; 
mark  my  words." 

Stilt  Paterfamilias  shook  his  head.  His 
dutiful  son  chafed  at  his  incredulity. 

"  He  won't  dispose  of  them  in  two  lots,  or 
I  would  ask  }0u  to  take  half  of  them  for  me 
myself,  I  would." 

Thirty  per  cent,  by  Christmas !  Keane 
couldn't  resist  it.  In  his  excitement  he  grew 
suddenly  familiar. 

"  I  say,  Walter,  my  boy,  let  me  go  shares 
with  you." 

"  Y'ou're  a  trump  ! "  said  Walter.  "  You 
make  the  best  bargain  with  Gurkenheim  you 
can,  sir,  and  buy  the  lot  for  us.  All  right, 
Tim." 

Tim  gave  the  nags  their  heads.  Neat  step- 
pers they  were.  Paterfamilias  was  many 
hundred  yards  upon  his  way  to  the  great 
money  market  before  Keane's  foot  was  back 
on  fairy  ground  again.  Fairy  ground  !  The 
ground  on  which  the  sunbeams  of  soft  eyes 


are  falling.  Good  ground,  so  those  soft  eyes 
be  pure,  to  be  trodden,  once  a  life,  even  by 
the  feet  of  young  stock-broker  sor  young  coun- 
try solicitors.  All  day  long  the  charmed  light 
was  beaming  where  Fanny  went  and  Keane 
went  with  her.  It  was  an  enchanted  river  up 
which  the  twinkling  oars  propelled  a  magic 
boat.  Those  saucy  swans,  whom  they  did 
overtake  at  last,  might  have  had  rings  and 
chains  of  fairy  gold  about  the  down  of  their 
white  curving  necks  for  all  that  he  knew  to 
the  contrary.  The  trim  walks  and  pleached 
alleys  of  the  royal  garden  were  kept,  un- 
doubtedly, by  fairy  gardeners;  fairy  cooks 
alone  could  have  given  such  flavor  of  ambro- 
sia to  cold  chicken  and  lobster  salad ;  fairy 
butlers  only  such  sparkle  of  nectar  to  the  soli- 
tary tumbler  of  pink  champagne. 

Yet,  after  all.  It  was  a  social  party. 
Grouped  together  almost  the  livelong  day, 
there  was  but  little  of  that  separation  by  twos, 
not  uncommon  on  occasions  such  as  these. 
Not  three  significant  sentences  passed  be- 
tween her  and  him. 

A  pair  of  gloves  of  hers,  however,  lay  on 
the  seat  near  to  the  rowlock  of  Keane's  oar, 
as  they  were  dropping  down-stream  with  the 
tide  again  that  evening.  It  seemed  an  awk- 
ward rowlock,  somehow,  and  out  of  order; 
for  Keane  slipped  his  oar  once  or  twice.  Per- 
haps it  was  in  fixing  it  that  he  contrived  so 
quietly  to  launch  one  of  the  little  gloves  over- 
board unperceived.  She  had  forgotten  them 
altogether  in  stepping  out  of  the  boat  on 
the  little  greensward  at  the  villa,  when  they 
reached  home ;  and  turning  back  to  look  for 
them,  as  the  others  went  up  the  shrubbery 
walk,  found  Keane  fastening  that  rusty  pad- 
lock once  again. 

Oh !  was  that  her  glove  ?  Then  the  other 
which  he  had  seen  swirling  in  a  little  eddy  by 
the  willow-bank  on  the  eyot,  must  have  been 
its  fellow.  He  had  seen  it,  but  did  not  like  to 
interrupt  that  glee  just  then. 

Well,  never  mind  ;  let  her  have  the  other. 

"  The  other,  indeed !  Of  what  possible  use 
could  that  be  to  you  now  ?  " 

"  There  Is  no  knowing.  I  may  have  a  cor- 
responding odd  one  somewhere.  I  always 
wear  that  color,  and  the  same  shade  of  it." 

"  Indeed !  Well,  let  me  carry  it  at  least  up 
to  the  house.  Miss  Davenant." 

He  did,  and,  after  all,  forgot  to  return  it 
there.  She,  too,  forgot  to  claim  it,  although 
they  met  again,  two  days  after,  by  a  singular 
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coincidence,  at  the  last  horticultural  fete  for 
the  season,  in  the  grounds  at  Chiswick ;  al- 
though Keane  dined,  another  evening,  down 
at  Twickenham ;  although  he  was  there  with 
Walter  Sherbrooke — they  seemed  to  get  on 
famously  together —  to  see  the  party  start  at 
last  en  route  for  the  English  lakes.  What 
could  Keane  Burkitt  have  meant  by  whisper- 
ing to  her  at  breakfast,  that  morning  of  the 
start — 

"  We  shall  be  counting  the  days  at  Freshet, 
Miss  Davenant,  till  that  wearisome  tour  is 
over." 

CHAPTER  XX. 

There  were  more  of  them  to  count  than 
they  had  reckoned  on.  The  elder  Sherbrooke 
found  his  holiday  so  pleasant,  and  heard  from 
Walter  that  the  money  market  was  so  dull, 
that  he  prolonged  it  beyond  the  promised 
time.  Then  Nina  caught  a  chill,  and  was  so 
unwell,  that  on  their  second  visit  to  Winder- 
mere, facing  homewards,  they  had  to  wait  a 
fortnight.  Fanny  Davenant  was  not  quite 
well  herself  when  they  got  back  to  Twicken- 
ham ;  and  the  city  was  so  brisk  again,  that 
neither  Mr.  Sherbrooke  nor  his  son  could 
readily  spare  time  to  escort  her  home  just  yet. 
The  journey  to  Freshet  was  too  long  to  un- 
dertake alone ;  and  the  ladies'-maid  had 
stayed  at  home  with  sister  Sophy.  Christmas 
came,  and  Fanny  was  still  at  Twickenham. 
Lord  and  Lady  Royston  were  to  spend  it  at 
Cransdale,  and  the  earl  himself  would  be  at 
home  on  leave,  after  his  first  tedious  cam- 
paign at  the  Tower.  Mrs.  Locksley  once 
more  accepted,  not  unwillingly,  an  invitation 
from  her  sister-in-law. 

It  was  a  sad  disappointment  to  poor  Mrs. 
Burkitt  that  her  favorite  Fanny  should  not  be 
present  at  the  little  entertainments  given  and 
returned  in  honor  of  Lucy's  presence.  She 
felt  so  for  her  son,  too,  whose  regret  was  visi- 
ble, though  he  confided  none  of  it  to  her 
yearning  sympathies.  He  was  anxious  also 
about  that  venture  in  Lahn-Mosel  scrip,  which 
had  not  yet  realized  the  bright  hopes  of  Wal- 
ter Sherbrooke,  the  prime  minister  for  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Nassau  j^eing  at  odds  with 
the  Prussian  Cabinet  about  the  terms  of  con- 
cession to  the  company.  He  had  not  bur- 
dened his  mother's  mind,  however,  with  par- 
ticipation in  this  cause  for  apprehension,  so 
that  his  wistfulness  admitted,  in  her  eyes,  but 
of  a  single  interpretation. 


Miss  Davenant  of  Lanercost  observed  it 
as  well,  and  she,  too,  must  needs  interpret ; 
for  she  was  in  Freshet,  at  her  brother's,  par- 
taking with  relish  of  its  Christmas  festivi- 
ties. Her  renewed  acquaintance  with '  *  Lucy 
Burkitt  that  was,"  as  she  persisted  in  calling 
her,  gave  her  considerable  satisfaction.  Re- 
flection did  but  sanction  and  confirm  the  be- 
quest of  porcelain.  She  took  the  greatest 
interest,  likewise,  in  Mrs.  Locksley's  intelli- 
gence from  India ;  and  having  convinced 
herself,  by  close  inspection  of  half  a  dozen 
atlases,  that  Bombay  lay  comparatively 
near  the  Persian  Gulf,  entreated  her  to  se- 
cure Ned's  powerful  and  opportune  co-op- 
eration in  the  procuring  of  a  couple  of  pure- 
bred Persian  cats. 

"I  dare  say,  dear,  there's  china  to  be 
picked  up,  rare  and  cheap,  out  there,  as  well ; 
for  I  once  knew  the  captain  of  an  East  In- 
diaman  who  put  in  at  Calcutta  regularly,  on 
his  way  home  from  Canton." 

"But  my  Ned's  at  Bombay,  you  know, 
Miss  Davenant,  which  is  out  of  the  track  of 
the  China  ships  entirely." 

"To  be  sure  it  is  ;  but  the  mail  steamers 
bring  the  China  mails  that  way,  so  why  not 
porcelain  ?  Not  that  I  want  Mr.  Edward 
Locksley  to  buy  china  for  me  there:  young 
men  don't  understand  that  sort  of  thing,  my 
dear ;  but  they  are  very  particular  about 
their  breeds  of  dogs,  I  know^,  which  may 
teach  them  something  about  cats  in  that  way. 
Besides,  a  cat  is  a  sort  of  tiger  ;  and  I've  al- 
ways understood  young  Indian  officers  are 
very  fond  of  tiger-hunting." 

Lucy  laughed,  as  well  she  might,  at  such 
cogent  reasoning;  nevertheless  she  wrote  Ned 
word  about  the  cats,  having,  indeed,  herself 
a  lurking  love  of  pussies.  She  stipulated  for 
at  least  a  kitten,  should  Miss  Davenant  se- 
cure, through  Ned's  exertions,  the  coveted 
pair. 

The  December  "  overland "  had  brought 
his  answer,  by  return  of  post,  to  her  an- 
nouncement that  Lady  Constance  was  wed- 
ded indeed.  She  gathered  from  it  that  he 
had  not  swerved  from  his  determination  to 
accept,  with  resignation  and  with  thankful- 
ness, the  definite  closing  of  that  one  long 
chapter  in  his  life  ;  she  was  more  certain  of 
it  when  Lady  Royston  sent  on  to  her  a  letter 
brought  by  the  same  Indian  mail,  containing 
these  few  lines  : — 
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"  Dear  Lady  Royston, — God  bless  you, 
by  the  new  name  as  by  the  old !  I  add,  in 
honesty,  the  same  prayer  for  him  from  whom 
you  have  the  new.  I  thankfully  accept  the 
offer  your  last  words  made ;  and  am,  till 
death,  and  after, 

"  Your  true  brother, 

"  Ned. 

"  My  love  to  Lady  Cransdale  and  to 
Phil." 

"  Of  course  I  had  told  Royston  all,  and 
showed  him  this.  He  is  profoundly  touched 
by  it,  and  says  that  if  he  dared,  he  would 
himself  write  back  to  Ned,  and  claim  share 
in  the  brotherhood."  So  wrote  the  bride  to 
Lucy. 

The  Christmas  week  was  over.  Miss 
Davenant  was  to  return  to  Lanercost ;  but 
she  had  solved  the  enigma,  for  certain,  at 
which  she  had  been  guessing,  upon  the 
countenance  of  her  favorite,  Keane  Burkitt. 
He  received  a  summons  to  wait  upon  her 
one  evening  at  her  brother's.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Davenant  and  Sophy  were  gone  to  a  party, 
whither  she  had  refused  to  accompany  them. 

"  Ah !  my  dear,  doubtless  I  am  depriving 
you  of  a  pleasure.  You  would  have  been  at 
the  Thompsons'  this  evening,  but  for  my 
fetching  you  here." 

,  Keane  said  he  should  have  been  at  home, 
or  at  his  office,  for  he  had  two  or  three  heavy 
bits  of  business  on  hand. 

"  No,  no,  my  dear ;  don't  tell  me  that.  I 
am  an  old  lady,  yet  I  have  kept  a  young 
heart." 

Keane  stared,  but  could  not  venture  on 
any  contradiction  of  the  statement. 

"  The  fact  is,  I  have  found  you  out." 

"Found me  out!  In  what.  Miss  Daven- 
ant ?  " 

The  little  lady  laughed  like  a  parrakeet, 
and  shook  her  head  from  side  to  side,  with 
a  ludicrous  affectation  of  superior  cunning. 

"  Found  out  the  secret  of  your  woe-begone 
looks." 

"  Wonderful  old  woman ! "  thought  he  : 
"  she  must  have  got  wind  of  that  Lahn-Mo- 
sel  business.  Singular,  too ;  but  she  has 
always  dabbled  in  shares  of  some  sort."  All 
he  said  was,  "  I  am  sure,  Miss  Davenant,  I 
had  no  notion  my  face  told  tales." 

"  It  tells  me  tales  ;  but  I  can  offer  conso- 
lation." 

'•'Consolation,' indeed!"  He  kept  the 
thought  to  himself,  however.     There  was 


little  of  that  to  get  out  of  Gurkenheim  and 
Hump  el,  hitherto. 

"  Now  tell  the  truth.  You  know  you  are 
hit?" 

"  Hard,  I  fear,"  cried  Keane,  startled  into 
candor.     "  How  on  earth  came  you  to  " 

*'  Never  mind ;  I  know  it  j  but  I  doubt  if 
she  does." 

"  How  should  she  ?  " 

"  How,  indeed,  unless  you  pluck  up  heart 
and  tell  her  ?  " 

"  Tell  whom  ?  " 

"  My  niece,  to  be  sure." 

"  Tell  her  what  ?  " 

"Why,  tell  her  that  you  have  fairly 
lost" 

"  My  Lahn-Mosels  ?  " 

"  Lahn-Mosels,  sir !  Is  that  what  young 
men  call  their  affections  now-a-days  ?  What 
can  the  boy  be  thinking  of?  No  !  tell  her 
you  have  lost  your  heart  to  her." 

With  what  countenance  Keane  fell  from 
one  wonder-trap  into  another  it  were  hard 
to  say. 

"  Really,  Miss  Davenant,  I  could  not  pre- 
sume " 

"  Why  not  ?  Faint  heart  never  won  fair 
lady.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  the 
match ;  and  if  it  takes  place,  I  shall  make 
a  settlement  on  her  at  once.  It  will  make 
my  will  plain  sailing.  First  and  last  she 
shall  have  the  two  thirds ;  her  sister  the 
other.  There,  that's  all  I  have  to  say  to  you 
to-night.  You  know  you  ought  to  have  been 
my  son ;  at  all  events  you  shall  be  my 
nephew.    Don't  you  like  my  niece  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  since  you  demand  confession,  I 
do  with  all  my  heart." 

"  Then  why  so  bashful,  such  a  smart  young 
man  as  you  are  ?    Tell  her  so  at  once." 

«  At  once !  " 

"  Yes,  what's  the  use  of  beating  about  the 
bush?" 

"  I'll  write  this  evening,  then." 

"  Write !  fiddlesticks  !  " 

"  What  else  then  ?     Shall  I  go  " 

"  Go  !  To  be  sure ;  go  to  the  Thompsons' 
dance,  and  tell  her  what  you  have  to  tell." 

"  To  the  Thompsons'  dance,  Miss  Dave- 
nant ?  " 

"To  be  sure.  Didn't  you  know  Sophy 
was  gone  there  with  her  father  and  mother 
to-night  ?  " 

One  generous,  impulsive   outcry   might 
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have  set  all  right,  and  saved  him  from  the 
temptation  which  should  follow.  But  his 
lips  were  locked.  A  meaner  caution  laid 
upon  them  the  icy  finger  of  that  one  sen- 
tence, "  It  will  make  my  will  plain  sailing." 
As  he  balanced  the  probabilities  of  being 
able  to  persuade  her  to  put  one  sister's  name 
for  the  other,  she  proceeded  to  speak  words 
which  weighted  the  scale  of  wrong. 

"  It  was  only  that  primogeniture  which 
ever  made  me  hesitate.  I  always  inclined 
to  Sophy,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  you  did. 
She  shall  have  the  two  thirds,  as  I  said. 
Now,  sir,  be  off  to  the  Thompsons',  and 
make  yourself  agreeable." 

"  The  truth  is.  Miss  Davenant,  I  am  afraid 
of  intruding.  I  don't  know  the  Thompsons 
well ;  and  on  so  delicate  an  errand  one  would 
wish  " 

"  Faint  heart,  I  see ;  but  the  fair  lady 
must  be  won.  I  have  made  my  mind  up  to 
that,  I  tell  you.  Come  ^ere  to-morrcw 
morning,  you  shall  have  opportunity;  I'll 
draw  off  mamma.     So  now,  good-night." 

"  Good-night,  Miss  Davenant ;  but  I  can 
hardly  say  " 

"  No  need  to !  Keep  your  say  for  Sophy, 
sir,  to-morrow  morning." 

Faintheart,  indeed  ;  but  not  faint  with  the 
faintness  which  modest  self-distrust  or  gen- 
erous exaggeration  of  another's  worth  makes 
amiable.  Heart  faint  of  purpose,  because 
weakened  by  the  merest  and  the  meanest 
selfishness.  Did  he  like  Fanny  so  much 
more  than  Sophy  as  to  make  it  worth  his 
while  to  risk  loss  of  the  richer  dower  ? 

Such  was,  as  near  as  possible,  the  shape 
in  which  his  thoughts  framed  the  definite 
issue  for  debate. 

Fairyland  is  enchanting  no  less  than  en- 
chanted ground.  Why  disenchant  one's  self  ? 
But  fairy  lore,  as  well  as  other,  has  its 
moral.  He  had  always  seen  the  sound  sense 
of  the  warning  against  taking  bribes  of  fairy 
gold.  It  turns  to  gorse  blossoms  or  golden 
chain  buds  in  the  pockets  of  too  trustful 
wights.  With  Fanny,  and  such  sweets  of 
Fanny's  love  as  fancy  promised,  he  might 
get  nothing  else.  AVhat  if  Miss  Davenant, 
offended,  should  cross  her  name  out  of  the 
will  altogether?  Mere  passion  should  be 
controlled  by  prudence  ;  that  is  unquestion- 
able moral,  for  fairy  tale  or  tale  "  founded 
on  fact." 

Now,  the  old  aunt's  golden  guineas  were 
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sterling  coins,  every  one  of  them,  not  furze- 
bush  blossoms. 

If  a  bird  in  hand  be  worth  two  in  the  bush, 
what  should  one  say  of  two  birds  held  in 
hand  as  against  a  solitary  fairy  warbler  in  the 
prickly  bush  of  an  eccentric  old  lady's  preju- 
dices ? 

Sophy's  certain  two  thirds  against  Fanny's 
possible  none !  Yet  he  did  like  Fanny,  and 
there  was  her  third  possible,  nay,  probable 
still.     Well,  he  would  sleep  on  it. 

And  he  slept,  untroubled,  whatever  other 
conflict  wrought  within  him,  by  one  generous, 
kindly  thought  of  what  effect  his  decision 
might  have  on  Fanny  Davenant's  rest.  When 
he  woke,  he  woke  to  some  kind  of  sorrow  that 
he  should  have  to  choose  between  his  softer 
and  his  sterner  inclination.  He  could  not  even 
now  decide  on  sacrificing  what  was  dear  to 
him,  scarce  thinking  of  what  might  be  due 
to  her. 

The  post  brought  him  good  news — ^news 
which,  all  things  considered,  might  have 
brought  influence  to  bear  in  Fanny's  favor. 
There  is  always  adventure  in  marriage ;  and 
a  young  man's  heart,  so  readily  venturesome, 
will  be  braced  to  further  venture  by  success 
of  any  wager  he  has  made  against  that  chance 
which  its  thoughtlessness  is  too  apt  to  wor- 
ship as  disposer  of  the  coming  years. 

Keane's  news  was  that  the  Prussian  Cab- 
inet had  given  way.  The  Nassau  conditions 
were  accepted.  The  Lahn-Mosel  concession 
was  complete.  Gurkenheim  and  Humpel 
had  themselves  offered  to  repurchase  from 
the  younger  Sherbrooke,  at  an  enormous  ad- 
vance, the  old  unpromising  scrip  which  they 
had  sold  him.  It  was  actually  quoted  on  the 
Frankfort  exchange  at  thirty-two  and  seven- 
eighths  premium,  and  was  rising  still. 

He  was  radiant  at  breakfast.  All  that  his 
mother  could  elicit  was  that  he  had  heard 
from  the  Sherbrookes;  but  joy  stirred  in 
her  heart  at  hearing  it.  She  knew  but  of 
one  subject  of  correspondence  with  that  fam- 
ily which  might  thus  brighten  the  features 
of  her  son. 

Presently  Keane  fell  again  into  perplexity 
— not  distressing,  but  such  as  leaves  among 
the  very  wrinkles  on  the  puckered  forehead 
tokens  that  the  doubts  to  solve  are  pleas- 
ing. 

Thirty-two  and  seven-eighths!  Should 
he  realize  or  should  he  not  ?  That  was  the 
question.      Sherbrooke   hadn't  started  it; 
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but  it  called  evidently  for  consideration. 
Thirty-two  and  seven-eighths,  and  rising 
still !  Yes,  rising  still ;  and  that  at  Frank- 
fort !  Could  the  Frankfort  Rothschild  be  in 
it  ?  Was  their  London  house  taking  it  up  ? 
Should  that  be  so,  there  was  no  knowing 
what  a  figure  it  might  touch.  That  offer  to 
repurchase !  Were  Gurkenheim  and  Hum- 
pel  operating  on  their  own  account,  or  were 
there  bigger  men  behind ! 

"  Oh  dear !  I  wish  I  could  run  up  to 
town." 

He  spoke,  unconsciously,  aloud ;  his 
mother  heard  him  and  rejoined, — 

"  I  wish  you  could,  my  dear ;  why 
shouldn't  you  ?  " 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  what,  mother  ?  " 

"  Run  up  to  town. .  I  thought  I  heard 
you  say  you  wished  to.  Do  you  want  to 
pay  the  Sherbrookes  a  visit  again  ?  " 

Keane  smiled,  amused  at  her  true  conjec- 
ture. His  mood  being  such,  she  ventured 
for  the  first  time, — 

"  May  I  guess  the  attraction,  Keane  ?  " 

But  he  was  muttering,  "  Near  upon  thirty- 
three,  by  George ! " 

"Nonsense,  Keane!  She's  hardly  one- 
and-twenty." 

"  What,  mother,— who  ?  " 

"  Why  Fanny,  to  be  sure,  dear — ^Fanny 
Davenant." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  he  cried,  half-startled  by 
the  word,  which  recalled  him  from  his  cal- 
culations. He  looked  at  his  watch;  the 
morning  was  creeping  on  towards  noon. 
He  felt  that  the  little  impatient  aunt  would 
be  fretting  at  his  non-arrival.  What  on 
earth  should  he  do  ?  He  had  not  made  up 
his  mind,  his  thirty-two  and  seven-eighths 
had  so  excited  him.  But  he  must  be  mov- 
ing ;  so,  without  further  communication  to 
his  mother,  he  went  out  and  made  for  Mr. 
Davenant's.  There,  he  was  shown  up  into 
the  front  drawing-room,  where  little  Miss 
Davenant  was  alone,  holding  up  to  the  light, 
and  narrowly  scrutinizing  the  quality  of 
some  tiny  china  cups  brought  from  a  curi- 
osity shop  for  her  approval. 

"  At  last !  What  a  laggard,  to  be  sure  ! 
But  I  don't  let  grass  grow  under  my  feet. 
Master  Keane.  I  have  spoken  to  brother 
George,  and  he  is  well  pleased  it  should  be 
so.     What's  more,  I've  spoken  to  Sophy." 

This  was  confounding.  However,  he  made 
shift  to  say,  "  Did  you.  Miss  Davenant?    I 


am  afraid  your  niece  must  have  been  sur- 
prised." 

".Yes,  she  was,  at  first,  a  little.  She 
said  she  had  always  thought  you  preferred 
her  sister  Fanny." 

He  had  almost  let  the  word  escape  his 
lips  which  should  have  done  right  and 
truth.  But  the  greed  of  gold  shifted  sud- 
denly the  thought  of  his  first  success  ipto 
the  other  scale  again.  Had  not  Miss  Dav- 
enant said  something  of  an  immediate  settle- 
ment upon  Sophy  ?  With  such  means  in 
hand,  in  the  present  state  of  the  share  mar- 
ket, what  might  not  be  done  ?  He  was 
silent,  Miss  Davenant  chirruped  on. 

"  I  set  that  right,  my  dear,  and  told  her 
how  the  truth  stood.  I  said  if  ever  you  had 
showed  her  sister  little  attentions,  it  must 
have  been  for  her  sake.  That  you  had  kept 
your  secret  close;  but  that  my  little  keen 
eyes  had  read  it.'* 

"  May  I  venture  to  ask  how  Miss  Sophy 
Davenant  received  your  intimation  ?  " 

"  Here,  ask  for  yourself;  "  and  the  brisk 
little  woman  opened  a  folding-door  into  the 
inner  drawing-room. 

Sophy  Davenant  was  there,  looking  puz- 
zled, but  very  pretty.  That  circumstance 
itself  was  a  fresh  bait  to  such  a  nature  as 
Keane's.  "Well,"  he  bethought  him,  "  she 
was  always  the  better  looking  of  the  two." 

"  Here,  Sophy,"  said  her  aunt,  "  here's 
Mr.  Burkitt  wants  to  make  you  understand 
that  he  never  did  like  your  sister  Fanny 
half  as  well  as  you,  you  know.  But  that 
kind  of  explanation  is  given  best  in  pri- 
vate." 

She  closed  the  folding-door  upon  them, 
and  went  back  to  look  for  cracks  in  her 
china  cups  again. 

When  Keane  Burkitt  left  the  house,  he 
had  sacrificed  Fanny  Davenant  and  sold 
himself.  Time  was  not  given  him  to  repent 
or  draw  back  when  the  deed  was  done.  Ex- 
ulting in  her  own  acumen,  and  in  its  easy 
securing  of  the  happiness  of  her  two  favor- 
ites. Miss  Davenant  hurried  matters  on. 
Her  brother  and  his  wife,  amazed  to  find 
how  much  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  do  for 
both  their  daughters,  submitted  with  be- 
coming meekness  to  her  impatient  dicta- 
tion. 

"  I  had  rather  thought  it  had  been  Fan, 
my  dear,"  said  Davenant  one  day  to  mamma, 
intent  upon  the  trousseau. 
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"  Well,  he  was  always  very  good  friends 
with  Sophy,"  she  answered,  which  indeed 
had  so  much  truth  in  it  as  almost  to  justify 
her  failure  of  perception  in  the  time  bygone. 
In  fairness  also  to  Sophy,  Fanny  herself  al- 
lowed that  she  had  kept  a  closer  reserve  than 
is  sometimes  kept  between  sisters.    Neither 
now  did  her  wounded  and  indignant  heart 
give  sign.     A  return  of  the  indisposition 
she  had  already  experienced  in  the  autumn, 
pleaded  her  excuse  for  not  coming  home  at 
once  J   and  Sophy's  protestations  that  she 
would  not  be  married  till  dear  Fan  would 
be  well  enough  to  take  her  place  among  the 
bridesmaids,  gave  way  before  the  peremptory 
temper  of  her  aunt.     That  eager  little  or- 
derer  of  nuptial  rites  had  no  further  reason 
to   complain   of  apathy  on  Keane's  part. 
Once  the  plunge  taken  he  swam  with  vig- 
orous strokes.     Legal  delays  were  by  his 
legal  knowledge  forced  within  their  most 
restricted  limits.    What  fortune  Sophy  was 
to  receive  from  her  own  parents  they,  not 
unreasonably,  tied  up  tightly  for  herself; 
but  they  could  not  with  good  grace,  had 
they  been   so    disposed,   interfere   in  that 
sense  with   arrangements  which  depended 
upon  the  sole  good  pleasure  of  her  aunt. 
Keane,  by  her  kind  confidence,  would  have 
his  elbows  free,  and  was  impatient  for  the 
hour  when  he  might  strike  out  for  the  share 
market.     His  Lahn-Mosels  were  gone  up  to 
forty-five !     But  Sophy  had  no  fairer  ground 
of  complaint  against  his  attentiveness  than 
her  aunt  against  his  expedition.     K  he  had  ' 
no  depth  of  devotion  to  offer  to  any  bride 
elect,  of  his  own  or  another's  election,  he 
was  wishful,  for  his  own  ease  and  pleasure 
then  and  thereafter,  to  win  from  her  what 
devotion  to  himself  he  might.     He  did  what 
he  could  to  make  her  fond  of  him,  and  in 
so  doing  made  himself,  after  a  sort,  fond  of 
her.     He  had  a  knack  of  shelving  unpleas- 
ant subjects  of  thought  and  feeling ;  and 
would  have  been  comfortably  rid  altogether 
of  any  compunctions  about  Fanny,  had  it 
not    been    for  his   mother's   looks.      They 
wrought   punctures,  however,   rather  than 
compunction, — fretting,   not  grieving   him. 
He  came  to  think  himself  ill-used  by  her, 
and  even  then  by  Fanny.    What  right  had 
they  to  dash  with  bitters  Ms  loving  cup? 
Foolish  fellow  1   This  very  dash  gave  "  tonic  " 
to  the  draught  which  got  its  sparkle  from 
the  bride's  bright  eyes. 


It  was  a  cheerful  wedding,  spite  of  dear 
Fan's  absence ;  spite  of  the  presence  also  of 
sorrow  on  his  mother's  face.  Little  Miss 
Davenant  noted  that,  and  even  spoke  of  it 
to  Keane. 

"  'Tis  often  the  successful  rival  keeps  the 
grudge  the  longest.  Isabella  won  your  fa- 
ther from  me,  but  seems  as  if  she  couldn't 
quite  forgive  me  now.  I  do  believe  she's 
vexed  and  out  of  sorts  to  see  you  marry  a 
niece  of  mine,  I  do." 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  first  year  of  his  marriage  and  other 
speculations  was  very  prosperous  for  Keane. 
Sophy  was,  after  all,  the  wife  to  suit  him.  In 
the  mould  of  her  character  were  none  of 
those  deep  places  which  want  more  of  the 
metal  of  strong  affection  to  run  into  them 
and  fill  up  what  else  would  be  dismal  holes, 
than  such  husbands  as  he  keep  molten  in 
their  hearts'  crucible.   She  shared  his  liking 
of  small  personal  pleasures,  and  in  surround- 
ing herself  with  such,  contrived  to  minister 
them  in  delightful  abundance  to  him.     She 
had  withal  sufficient  spirit  and  sense  of  the 
importance  of  her  own  contributions  to  the 
elegance  and  luxury  of  the  household  not  to 
spoil  Keane  in  petting  him  as  his   mother 
had  at  last  sunk  into  doing.    She  disciplined 
him  into  a  gradual  sense  that  pleasantness 
is  easiest  secured  by  being  pleasant.   Every 
one  allowed  that  Sophy  Davenant  had  "  done 
wonders  for  that  young  man."     She  thus  put 
upon  him  a  polish  of  popularity  which  was 
the  only  thing  hitherto  wanting  to  his  posi- 
tion in  Freshet.      Magnified  of  course  by 
common  report,  her  own  wealth  appeared 
to  justify  what  otherwise  might  have  been 
thought  extravagant,  the  purchase  and  hand- 
some fitting  of  a  new  house  before  the  year 
was  out.    Not  the  most  close-fisted  or  close- 
minded  client  of  "Burkittand  Goring  "in- 
timated that  the  young  couple  were  launch- 
ing out  imprudently.     If  any  thing,  such  as 
the  costly  knick-knacks  of  young  ;Mrs.  Bur- 
kitt's  new  drawing-rooms,  seemed  to  denote 
a  lavish  disregard  of  expense,  were  not  these 
things  the  doings  of  Miss  Davenant  of  Lan- 
ercost  ?     Two  portly  jars  of  almost  priceless 
crockery  sat  swelling  with  continual  affirma- 
tion of  the   exculpatory  truth.     Indeed,  it 
was  very  much  to  young  Burkitt's   credit 
that  neither  the  smiles  of  such  a  pretty  wife 
as  Sophy,  nor  the  cushioned  chairs  of  such 
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a  luxurious  home,  could  seduce  him  from 
assiduous  attendance  at  his  office.  It  got 
about,  of  course,  likewise,  that  Lord  Roys- 
ton's  affairs  were  in  his  hands  entirely.  And 
Lord  Royston  was  "not  one  of  your  scatter- 
brain  young  nobles,  sir,  but  a  man  of  in- 
creasing weight  and  authority,  sir;  a  man 
of  whose  confidence  any  firm  of  solicitors 
might  be  proud,  sir ;  a  man  whose  connec- 
tion might  come  to  have  political  importance 
one  day  for  young  Burkitt,  sir ;  whom  we 
shouldn't  be  surprised  to  find  nominated  for 
Cawsley  some  of  these  fine  mornings,  sir. 
Snug  little  borough,  Cawsley,  sir,  spared  by 
the  Reform  Bill ;  completely  under  Rooken- 
ham  influence,  my  dear  sir." 

Keane's  business,  therefore,  increased; 
more,  indeed,  than  they  knew  that  brought 
it  to  him.  For  the  good  folks  of  Freshet 
knew  nothing  of  his  increasing  association 
with  the  business  of  his  friends  the  Sher- 
brookes.  With  them,  also,  he,  stood,  or 
rather  kept  on  climbing  higher  and  higher 
in  the  scale  of  esteem.  He  was  not  only 
successful,  but  deserved  success,  "for  his 
happy  audacity,"  said  Walter  ;  "  for  his  wise 
caution,"  said  Walter's  father.  The  Sher- 
brooke  girls  had  frowned  at  first  a  little  on 
his  marriage ;  for  people  have  a  way  of  float- 
ing on  enchanted  rivers,  or  treading  on  en- 
chanted grounds,  which  betrays  them,  fairy- 
struck,  to  Ninas  and  Isabellas.  Nevertheless, 
they,  too,  like  good-natured  girls  as  they 
were,  came  round  to  the  charitable  interpre- 
tation that  Keane,  after  all,  had  only  been 
paying  due  devoirs,  by  proxy,  under  the 
stately  trees  of  Hampton  and  among  the 
flowery  tents  of  Chiswick.  "  Only  remem- 
ber, Nina,  should  any  such  nonsense  take 
place  with  one  of  us,  you  know,  it  will  be 
better,  to  prevent  misunderstandings,  that 
the  queen  regnant  hold  her  own  drawing- 
room,  and  courtesies  be  profiered  to  the 
sovereign  alone  in  person." 

Keane's  countenance,  the  first  time  they 
saw  him  after  the  event  itself,  betrayed  no 
embarrassment ;  so  when,  the  next  time,  he 
brought  up  Sophy  with  him  to  Twickenham, 
and  they  saw  the  prosperous  sunshine  on 
her  pretty  face  as  well,  they  could  no  longer, 
in  reason,  think  it  treachery  to  Fanny,  whom 
they  loved  rather  the  better,  to  shower  con- 
gratulations and  cousinly  kindnesses  upon 
her  sister. 

With  his  Aunt  Lucv,  Keane  could  lose 


nothing  by  reason  of  his  conduct  towards 
the  elder  of  the  Davenants.  Mrs.  Locksley 
was  utterly  ignorant  of  any  such  episode  in 
his  career.  She  was  not  unobservant,  how- 
ever, of  the  estrangement  which  circum- 
stances seemed  to  be  working  gradually  be- 
tween his  mother  and  himself.  The  working 
was  subtle ;  but,  perhaps,  the  more  unavoid- 
able. Keane  was,  apparently,  not  in  fault. 
He  certainly  had  not  said  it  in  so  many 
words ;  but  he  had  given  her  to  understand 
that  it  was  entirely  by  her  own  choice  that 
Mrs.  Burkitt,  senior,  remained  in  the  old 
house,  when  Mr.  and  young  Mrs.  Burkitt 
removed  into  the  new.  Though  the  younger 
lady's  bearing  towards  the  elder  was  unim- 
peachable, as  all  Freshet  admitted,  one  could 
always  understand  that  two  mistresses  make 
the  easiest  of  households  difficult.  And, 
though  age  and  widowhood  had  wonderfully 
softened  her  sister-in-law,  Lucy  could  re- 
member when  there  had  been  an  imperious 
element  in  her  character.  Indeed,  her 
brother  himself — if  her  memory  did  not  do 
injustice  to  Isabella — had  tinted  at  an  ex- 
cess of  that  ingredient  in  it  occasionally. 
Doubtless,  all  things  considered,  it  was  as 
well  that  mother  and  daughter-in-law  should 
be  spared  all  possibility  of  domestic  colli- 
sion. Yet,  little  by  little,  the  conviction 
grew  that  Keane  in  his  new  house,  not  twice 
five  hundred  yards  from  his  old  home  on  the 
Marine-parade,  lived  farther  from  his  mother 
than  did  her  own  dear  Ned  from  her  across 
those  thousand  weary  leagues  of  land  and 
sea.  She  was  ashamed  to  think  how  often 
her  mind  would  turn  to  such  a  thought,  and 
speculate  upon  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  it, 
and  upon  the  causes  of  the  fact,  if  fact  it 
were.  There  may  be  sometimes  lurking 
malice  of  a  very  venomous  kind  in  studying 
the  comparative  anatomy  of  our  blessings 
and  those  of  others.  An  exultation  born  of 
envy,  rather  than  of  true  thankfulness,  creeps 
over  us. 

Yet  there  was  a  consolation  which  seemed 
to  distil  kindly  from  the  contrast,  with  no 
need  of  any  fire  of  envy,  hatred,  malice,  or 
uncharitableness,  to  quicken  its  production. 
However  it  might  be  between  her  nephew  and 
his  mother,  she  need  not  hide  from  her  own 
eyes  what  might  have  been  between  herself 
and  her  own  son. 

Supposing  Lady  Constance  had  returned 
his   love.     Supposing  she  had  been  a  few 
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years  younger,  or  he  a  few  years  older  than 
the  case  had  been.  Supposing  that  no  dif- 
ference of  rank  or  wealth  had  parted  them. 

What  then  ?  They  would  have  gone  out, 
hand  in  hand,  into  a  world  which  was  not 
hers.  Or  else,  absorbed  in  love  for  one  an- 
other, they  might  have  rounded  out  a  life 
for  their  own  selves,  which  might,  like  other 
round  things,  have  touched  hers  at  some  one 
point  alone. 

Whereas,  whatever  tenderness  was  in  her 
son's  heart,  it  nestled  down  in  her.  The 
manner  of  his  yipening  into  manhood  now 
was  such  as  made  him,  after  truer  childlike 
sort  than  ever,  still  her  child.  Who  goe8^ 
from  home  may  keep  it  heart's  home  more 
heartily  than  even  he  who  stays. 

Lady  Cransdale  also  came  to  sense  of  this. 
In  her  delicate  nobleness  she  determined  to 
let  Lucy  read  her  thought  and  feeling  if  she 
would.  Not  thrusting  her  own.  heart's  book 
agape  under  the  soul's  eyes  of  her  friend,  as 
a  less  graceful  generosity  might  do  ;  but  let- 
ting the  leaves  flutter  open  in  the  soft  breath 
of  motherly  talk. 

Phil  was  doing  well  in  the  Guards.  Very 
popular,  very  gay ;  not  so  very  reckless  of 
expense,  though  just  a  little  extravagant. 
She  heard  from  the  colonel  of  his  battalion, 
— for  he  himself  didn't  tell  her  much  of  his 
military  matters, — that  there  were  many 
youngsters  of  his  standing  as  ready  as  he  to 
shirk  tedious  duties  ;  not  that  he  was  con- 
sidered a  model  young  ofiicer  by  martinet 
adjutants.  She  couldn't  make  out  that  he 
read  any  thing  except  a  few  sporting  novels, 
though  he  drew  a  good  deal  and  had  some 
talent,  rather  a  dangerous  one,  for  caricature. 
She  had  heard  something  of  a  flirtation  with 
a  Lady  Maude  Cassilis ;  but  not  from  Phil 
himself,  who  was  discreet,  if  desultory,  in 
such  little  afiairs.  Not  that  she  thought 
there  was  any  thing  serious  in  it.  The  Cas- 
silis people  were  not  of  her  own  intimates. 
Constance,  who  met  them  oftener,  was  not 
much  taken  with  her. 

"Prickly  plants  of  disappointment  spring 
up  in  so  many  shapes  !  Yet  some  have 
flowers  of  sweet  after-scent, — so  sweet,  one  is 
content  to  lay  them  in  one's  bosom,  thorns 
and  all." 

Lucy  caught  her  meaning  and  was  not  un- 
grateful. 

"  Tell  me   something  about  Lady  Con- 
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stance ;  I  can't  quite  frame  to-call  her  Lady 
Royston  yet." 

For  Lucy  knew  that  the  mother's  heart 
had  not  a  word  to  speak  on  that  score,  but 
such  as  welled  up  in  overflow  of  perfect 
trust  and  love. 

"  Dear  Con  is  well  and  happy.  Do  you 
know  I  sometimes  feel,"  said  Lady  Crans- 
dale, with  an  effort,  "  as  if  I  had  to  crave 
your  pardon,  Lucy,  still,  for  the  delight  that 
marriage  gives  me  ;  but  indeed  " 

"Indeed,  dear  Lady  Cransdale,  it  re- 
proaches me  deservedly  to  hear  you  say  so. 
It  was  to  make  and  snatch  an  opportunity 
that  I  brought  in  your  dear  daughter's 
name." 

"  An  opportunity  for  what  ?  " 

"  Redeeming  a  promise  which  there  should 
have  been  no  need  to  make ;  which  made, 
should  have  been  long  since  redeemed." 

"  Riddles,  my  dear,  dark  riddles  !  " 

"  You  shall  read  them.  Do  you  remember 
that  bright  sunshiny  day,  now  nearly  two 
years  gone,  when  you  came  in  there,  at  that 
very  window,  bringing  in  for  me  the  prickly 
bough  ?    You  understand  me  ?  " 

She  nodded. 

"The  thorns  pricked  as  I  took  it.  At  the 
smart  I  turned  upon  you ;  rebelling,  indeed, 
ao-ainst  another  than  this  dear  hand." 

She  took  her  old  friend's  into  hers,  as  they 
sat  on  the  same  sofa  there,  and  raised  it  to 
her  lips. 

"  I  was  unjust,  abrupt,  and  rude ;  but, 
before  you  went,  I  made  a  promise  to  beg 
your  pardon  some  time  more  explicitly.  And 
I  have  failed  to  do  so  till  to-day.  Will  you 
forgive  me  ?  " 

"  Hardly :  for  having  spoken  thus,**  clasp- 
ins  the  hand  which  held  hers. 

"  Well,  then,  I  demand  a  pledge.  Hi-disci- 
plined hearts  like  mine  are  often  unbelievers." 

"  Whatever  pledge  jou  please,  dear  Lucy." 

"  This,  then  ;  that  henceforward  you  speak 
as  freely  to  me  of  your  daughter  as  your  son. 
I  have  noticed  a  constraint — which  showed 
your  kindness  —  but  also  my  little  deserv- 
ing it." 

For  her  rebellion  against  that'  other  gra- 
cious Hand,  Lucy,  long  since,  had  humbled 
her  own  soul  in  secret.  After  this  open  con- 
fession, she  seemed  to  be  returned  in  truth 
into  her  own  true  self.  She  was  again  meek- 
hearted  Lucy,  perhaps  more  truly  than  before. 
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She  thus  regained  the  blessing  of  the  meek- 
spiflted,  of  whom  It  Is  written  that  "  they  shall 
possess  the  earth."  It  was  a  repossession  of  It 
once  more  to  think,  to  speak,  to  feel,  to  act 
heart  to  heart  with  her  old  friend  again.  The 
•space  between  the  Lodge  and  Cransdale 
House  shrunk  back  Into  some  hundred  yards 
of  daisy  dight  green  lawn.  The  sandy  waste 
which  had  been  intervening  disappeared, 
and,  happily,  before  the  bones  of  loving  mem- 
ories lay  bleaching  on  it. 

Towards  the  end  of  that  same  year  Robert 
Locksley  had  a  sharp  fit  of  illness ;  not  such 
as  put  his  life  in  any  danger,  but  such  as, 
happening  just  when  it  did,  might  have 
wrought  much  confusion  in  the  accounts  of 
the  estate,  and  some  delay  in  necessary  busi- 
ness. His  nephew  was  at  hand,  however,  and 
could  be  trusted,  as  no  stranger  could,  to  act 
by  his  directions  and  in  his  stead.  Ned,  out 
in  India,  felt  something  like  self-reproach 
when  news  reached  him  that  his  father  needed 
help  of  such  sort ;  but  he  consoled  himself  by 
thinking  how  much  more  fit  his  cousin  must 
be  to  supply  it — ^by  virtue  of  his  calling — than 
he  could  have  been  himself,  even  had  he  been 
following  a  university  career.  He  wrote  to 
Keane  a  letter  of  hearty  thankfulness,  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  not  only  he,  but  his  bride, 
would  play  son  and  daughter's  part  by  the 
dear  ones  whom  he  had  left,  as  it  were,  child- 
less. 

Lucy,  notwithstanding,  could  not  and  did 
not  invest  Keane's  wife  with  the  same  favor- 
able prejudice  as  himself.  Though  she  knew 
nothing  of  her  sister-in-law's  disappointment, 
she  shared  it  after  a  fashion.  Fanny  Daven- 
ant  was  much  more  to  her  mind  than  Sophy. 
In  virtue  of  the  new  connection  between  their 
families  she  cultivated  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  her,  persuading  her,  nothing  loath, 
to  spend  some  months  at  Cransdale.  Strange 
power  even  of  unconscious  sympathy  stored 
in  true  gracious  hearts  !  The  countess  took 
to  Fanny,  as  her  friend  Lucy  did.  From 
these  two  women,  over  whose  daily  lives  the 
thorny  sprigs  laid  in  their  bosoms  shed  such 
sweet  perfume,  she  seemed  to  learn  insensibly 
the  secret  of  disembittered  resignation.  For 
resignation,  also,  has  varieties.  The  quality 
of  Fanny  Davenant's  might  have  been  im- 
perilled, at  the  first,  even  by  one  who  felt  for 
her  so  heartily  as  did  Keane's  mother.  Be- 
nevolence is  sometimes  selfish,  no  less  than  in- 
difi"erence.    Compassion  may  overflow  to  ease 
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the  compassionate  rather  than  the  sufferer. - 
Wounds  will  not  always  bear  the  balm  of  pity. 
Its  first  drops,  especially,  require  the  spare 
dropping  of  a  s(^nsitlve  hand.  There  is  an  in- 
flammation of  resentful  pride  soon  heated  by 
their  smart.  Mrs.  Burkitt's  schooling  in  the 
craft  of  charity  was  not  yet  deep  enough  to 
make  her  know  this  well.  Else  she  would 
not  have  said,  one  day,  after  Keane  and  his 
wife  had  but  just  left  her  drawing-room  — 

"  I  thought  it  had  been  you,  dear  Fanny, 
not  your  sister.  I  still  think  it  should  have 
been.    I  am  so  sorry  for  you." 

Happily  these  words  were  spoken  after, 
not  before,  that  soothing  time  at  Cransdale. 
The  flush,  indeed,  could  not  but  glow  upon 
the  poor  girl's  cheek,  the  tears  but  tremble 
on  her  eyelashes.  Yet  she  found  the  rare 
grace,  even  whilst  wincing  at  the  pain,  to 
pardon  the  ignorant  cruelty  of  her  would-be 
comforter.  That  rare  grace  gifted  her  like- 
wise with  a  singular  spirit  of  discernment. 
She  divined  what  manner  of  hope  had  drawn 
the  widow's  heart  towards  herself.  She  di- 
vined how  the  travail  of  that  heart  had  been 
in  vain.  Keane's  wife  was  to  it  as  a  still- 
born daughter.  Divining  this,  she  learned  to 
pity  her  own  pitier,  and  bent  her  mind  with 
subtle  delicacy  to  minister  some  consola- 
tion. Noble  task  ever :  and  sweet  task  at 
the  last !  Yet  often  difiicult,  often  tedious, 
sometimes  repugnant,  sometimes  almost  des- 
perate. Bodily  life  is  precious,  and  minis- 
tering to  it  often  costly.  Spiritual  life  is 
priceless  and  ministering  by  so  much  cost- 
lier. Whoso  shall  reckon  acts  of  spiritual 
mercy  cheaper  to  be  done  than  bodily,  shall 
most  times  grievously  misreckon  the  true 
cost  of  either.      ^ 

Robert  Locksley  was  hale  and  active  again 
before  the  passing  months  brought  the  birth- 
day of  an  heir  to  Rookenham.  It  was  an 
event  for  the  whole  countryside,  and  the 
christening  was  a  grand  afiair.  Keane  and 
Sophy,  herself  not  long  after  to  become  a 
mother,  received  and  accepted  an  invitation 
to  the  festivities.  Fanny,  though  pressed  by 
Mrs.  Locksley  to  come  on  the  great  occasion 
to  Cransdale,  refused,  and  'spent  the  time 
chiefly  in  company  with  Keane's  lonely 
mother.  It  was  just  then  that,  to  her  sur- 
prise, she  received  and,  without  hesitation, 
refused,  a  very  difierent  invitation.  Far 
greater  would  that  surprise  have  been,  had 
she  known  that  Walter  Sherbrooke's  ofier 
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had  been  instigated  by  Keane  himself.  For 
Miss  Davenant,  of  Lanercost,  had  long  since 
duly  executed  her  last  will  and  testament : 
and  Keane's  hint  to  his  friend,  that  his  sis- 
ter-in-law, "  a  charming  girl,  as  I  need  not 
tell  you,  my  good  fellow,"  was  down  in  it 
for  so  many  thousands,  was  not  thrown  away 
upon  the  speculative  young  stock-broker. 
Who  knows  but  what  Keane  Burkitt  thought 
he  was  making  honorable  reparation  ?  Un- 
less, indeed,  he  simply  wished  to  have  it 
under  her  own  hand  in  the  parish  register, 
that  her  score  against  him  was  even  in  court 
of  conscience  cancelled.  Men  have  the 
queerest  notions  of  a  satisfactory  schedule 
for  exhibition  to  that  inward  court.  The 
satisfaction,  such  as  it  might  have  been,  was 
denied.    Amidst  these  vicissitudes,  the  most 
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even  tenor  of  life,  beyond  a  doubt,  was  his 
who  for  adventure  and  enterprise  had  be- 
come an  exile.  Ned's  letters  were  uniform, 
and  to  any  but  a  mother  almost  monotonous. 
In  all  those  months  one  only  incident,  by  no 
means  an  exciting  one,  had  marked  them. 
He  had  repaid,  by  draft  upon  his  regimental 
agent,  the  five  hundred  pounds  his  father 
had  sent  him  after  his  gambling  freak  at 
Chatterham.  But  a  change  was  nigh  at 
hand,  and  a  life-stage  opening  out  before 
him,  so  long  and  so  full  of  varied  event  that 
even  a  more  formal  life-story  than  this  might 
be  compelled  to  furnish  only  such  indica- 
tions of  its  character  as  fragments  of  the 
man's  own  correspondence  may  reveal.  If 
even  these  be  tedious,  skip  but  one  chapter, 
impatient  reader,  they  shall  fill  no  more. 


Germany. — The  National  Union  of  Germany, 
of  which  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  is  virtually 
the  head,  has  terminated  its  sitting  at  Dantzig, 
and  has  passed  resolutions  which  express  briefly 
but  energetically  the  new  policy  which  the  Na- 
tionalists desire  to  introduce  in  Germany. 

The  Assembly  declares  that  the  Union  of  Ger- 
many is  the  object  towards  which  the  people  of 
Germany  are  tending  ;  that  to  obtain  this  object 
it  is  necessary  that  the  direction  of  the  military 
and  diplomatic  affairs  of  Germany  should  be 
confided  to  Prussia,  and  that  a  national  German 
Parliament  should  be  convoked.  The  most  le- 
gitimate means  of  arriving  at  this  end  would  be 
to  choose  as  deputies,  from  the  isolated  states  of 
Germany,  men  whose  political  convictions  and 
whose  character  should  be  guarantees  that  they 
eagerly  recognized  the  urgency  of  this  German 
movement,  and  would  energetically  promote  its 
accomplishment. 

Secondly,  considering  that  Prussia  will  not  be 
in  a  condition  to  fulfil  the  duties  incumbent  on 
her  on  the  unification  of  Germany,  unless  she 
shall  be  herself  transformed  into  a  constitutional 
state,  offering  all  necessary  guarantees  for  lib- 
erty ;  considering,  further,  that  this  is  rendered 
impossible  hy  the  actual  composition  of  the  Up- 
per House,  the  members  of  the  Nationalverein, 
assembled  at  Dantzig,  declare  that  a  radical 
transformation  of  the  Upper  House  is  the  prin- 
cipal object  which  the  Prussian  Government,  the 
Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  Prus- 
sian people,  ought  to  pursue  by  all  constitutional 
means. 

It  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  ideas  of  this 
party  to  consider  England  a  Germanic  power, 
and  her  fleet  as  the  fitting  complement  of  the 


German  armies.  The  Teutonic  race  once  allied 
for  defence,  could,  it  is  urged,  check  both  the 
Latin  and  the  Slavonic  races.  It  is  the  hope  and 
dread  of  the  success  of  the  National  party,  which 
now  animate  all  Germany,  and  make  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  king  of  Prussia  so  exceedingly  impor- 
tant. The  king,  it  is  confidently  affirmed,  is  about 
to  visit  the  camp  at  Chalons. — Spectator,  3  Au{j. 


Mr.  W.  Odling,  M.  D.,  of  Guy's  Hospital, 
supplies  the  following  recipe  for  rendering 
muslin  dresses  incombustible:  "Muslins,  etc., 
steeped  in  a  seven  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  or  a  twenty  per  cent,  solution  of 
tungstate  of  soda,  and  then  dried,  may  be  held 
in  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  gas-lamp  without  tak- 
ing fire.  That  portion  of  the  stuff  in  contact 
with  the  light  becomes  charred  and  destroyed, 
but  it  does  not  inflame,and  consequently  the  burn- 
ing state  does  not  spread  to  the  rest  of  the  mate- 
rial." 


The  only  countries  between  which  and  the 
United  Kingdom  treaties  are  now  in  force  for 
the  mutual  surrender  of  criminals  fugitive  from 
justice  are  France  and  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  all  other  countries  the  assistance 
of  the  authorities  can  only  be  asked  for  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy  between  two  friendly  states. 


At  a  sale  which  took  place  last  week  at  New- 
stead  Abbey,  formerly  the  property  of  Lord 
Byron,  the  first  printed  copy  of  his  early  poems, 
with  autograph,  after  a  vigorous  competition, 
only  reaUzed  £6. 


m 
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CHILDREN  FOR  SALE. 
"A  Small  Day  School  for  sale. — 
Several  exchange  pupils  and  other  advan- 
tages. Very  suitable  for  a  lady  without 
occupation,  a  widow,  etc.  Apply  to  Mrs. 
A.  B.,  etc." — Advertisement. 

And  why  not  ?  Every  thing  is  sold  now- 
a-days.  A  parliamentary  majority — a  guar- 
antee for  honesty — a  charge  of  souls — a 
lady's  complexion — the  victory  in  a  horse- 
race— a  testimonial  to  one's  virtues — a  ped- 
igree from  Agincourt — a  diploma  from  a 
university — a  presentation  at  court — a  com- 
plete set  of  Punch — every  thing  that  is,  or 
that  the  world  thinks  valuable,  may  be  had 
by  money,  judiciously  applied,  and  why  not 
a  school  ? 

Without  a  word  of  protest,  and  indeed  in 
the  highest  good  humor,  Mr.  Punch  would 
accompany  the  intending  buyer  to  see  what 
the  intending  seller  of  the  scholastic  article 
exhibited,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  negotia- 
tion. 

Sharp-visaged    old    maid,   with   a   little 


changes  coals  against  tuition,  and  it  does 
not  do  to  be  too  particular.     The  next — I 
would  scorn  to  conceal  any  thing  from  you, 
m'm,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  he  is  safe  pay, 
his  mother  goes  out  teaching  singing,  and 
owes  me  a  half-quarter,  but  he  is  a  smart- 
looking  child,  and  good  to  call  up  when  a 
parent  comes  with  a  new  pupil.    The  next 
is  going  away,  and  a  good  thing,  for  he  is 
a  dreadfully  troublesome  and  vulgar  brat, 
and  his  parents  stipulated  that  he  was  never 
to  be  punished ;  but  I  shall  do  what  is  right 
by  you,  and  give  him  a  prize,  because  he 
has  two  brothers  whom  I  think  may  be  had. 
The  next  is  a  valuable  boy,  he  is  half  an 
idiot,  and  is  only  sent  to  be  out  of  the  way 
— we  never  teach  him  any  thing,  and,  as 
you  see,  he  is  sucking  hardbake  in  class — 
it  is   a  good  example  to  the  others,  and 
teaches  them  self-denial — you  may  have  him 
for  the  next  ten  years,  if  you  like.     The 
next  is  a  nice  little  fellow,  his  father  is  an 
undertaker,  and  one  of  the  pleasantest  men 


in  the  neighborhood.  I  trust  you  may  never 
money  in  the  three  per  cents,  and  having  |  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  loss,  m'm,  but  if 
nothing  to  do,  and  desiring  better  interest  j  you  should,  little  Earthworm's  father  will  do 
than  the  government's,  has  read  the  adver-  I  you  justice,  his  schooling  is  finishing  off  a 
tisement,  and  does  not  see  why,  if  she  can  bill  for  the  burying  my  poor  great  aunt ;  but 
made  a  good  bargain,  the  thing  should  not ;  that  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  with.  The 
suit  her.  So  calls  on  advertiser,  who  was  |  next  is  a  nephew  of  my  own ;  and  if  we  agree, 
almost  as  sharp-visaged  as  herself,  but  has  ni'm,  I  dare  say  we  can  make  his^continuance 
been  a  little  softened  by  an  offer  of  marriage  j  mutually  agreeable,  as  he  will  require  educa- 
from  the  grocer,  who  wishes  her  to  retire   ^ion,  and  you  will  be  in  need  of  groceries. 

The  next  I  would  advise  you  to  be  attentive 
to,  though  he  is  not  a  nice  child  to  look  at 
— his  name  is  Snuffton,  and  his  friends  keep 
the  Silver  Dragon,  and  have  a  good  deal  to 
say  in  the  way  of  recommendation.  He  and 
that  little  Lorner  had  a  fight  the  other  day, 
and  Snuffton's  mother  was  much  pleased  at 
my  sending  home  Lorner  with  a  note  desir- 
ing his  step-father  to  cane  him.  Well,  m'm, 
ing  an  orphan  I  allow  her  that  privilege  of  ^ow  if  you  will  walk  into  the  parlor,  I  shall 
improving  herself,  likewise  her  meals,  and  ,  ^e  happy  to  show  you  my  account-book,  for 
I  superintend  and  correct,  and  I  should  rec-  i  ^lesire  nothing  but  what  is  fair  and  above 
ommend  you  the  same  course,  m'm.  Boy  board.  Teach  myself?  Well,  no,  m'm. 
at  the  top  of  the  class  ?  Quite  right,  m'm.  The  fact  is  I  am  not  much  fit  for  teaching, 
and  he  is  as  stupid  as  he  looks,  but  his  father  but  a  few  friends  thought  I  could  better 
is  the  tax-collector— you  understand— we  myself  by  opening  a  school,  and  Maria  there 
have  to  attend  to  these  Uttle  matters.     Next   does  the  work,  and  so  under  ProVjdence  I 


from  educational  life— so  she  sells  the  chil- 
dren. 

"Come  in,  if  you  please,  m'm,  and  you 
can  see  the  children  at  their  lessons.  Sit 
down  here,  m'm,  and  count  them,  if  you 
like,  for  I  am  above  all  underhandedness, 
and  would  only  do  the  thing  that  is  just 
and  right.  That  young  person?  That  is 
my  niece.     She  does  the  teaching,  and  be- 


boy  ?  Little  Lorner,  yes — ^if  you  want  an 
example  at  any  time  for  punishment,  he  is 
safe  enough — his  step-father  sends  him  here 
— and  you  can  use  him  for  errands.  Next  ? 
Well,  he  is  rather  dirty,  but  his  father  ex- 


have  prospered,  m'm.     This  way,  m'm,  if 
you  please." 

And  once  more,  why  not  ?  Anybody  can 
teach,  but  that's  not  the  question.  In  a  free 
country,  anybody  has  a  right  to  sell  what 
anybody  has  money  to  buy. — Punch. 
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punch's  "  mother's  catachism." 


PUNCH'S  "MOTHER'S  CATECHISM." 

Designed  for  the  imtruction  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, and  corrected  up  to  the  latest  authorities. 

Q.  My  child,  come  here,  and  listen  to  me. 

A.  I  come,  dear  mamma,  but  I  do  not  rec- 
ognize the  propriety  of  you  calling  me  your 
child.  I  belong  to  the  state,  to  which  you 
are  responsible  for  my  education. 

Q.  I  admit  tliat,  my  dear,  and  therefore  I 
propose  to  question  you  upon  some  of  the 
branches  of  knowledge.     What  is  history  ? 

A.  A  mass  of  dubious  traditions  colored  by 
individual  prejudices. 

Q.  What,  then,  is  the  use  of  studying  it  ? 

A.  That  we  may  be  able  to  contradict,  by 
the  aid  of  one  writer,  any  statement  sousfht  to 
be  forced  upon  us  by  another. 

Q.  Give  me  some  instances  of  this  contra- 
dictory process. 

A.  With  pleasure,  dearest  mamma. 

Q.  Have  you,  then,  more  than  one  mamma  ? 
"  Dearest "  implies  comparison. 

A.  I  admit  the  inaccuracy,  for  which  af- 
fection must  be  my  apology. 

Q.  A  sufficing  one.  We  will  now  proceed 
with  our  lesson.  Why  was  WilUam  the 
Socond  called  Rufus  ? 

A.  Not,  as  ignorantly  believed,  from  the 
color  of  his  hair,  which  is  known  to  have  been 
black,  nor  because  in  his  reign  a  roof  was  put 
on  Westminister  Hall. 

Q.  How  was  he  killed  .? 

A.  Not  by  Walter  Tyrell,  who  was  never 
near  the  part  of  the  forest  where  the  king 
feU. 

Q.  Has  not  the  story  of  Richard  tearing 
out  the  lion's  heart  long  been  exploded  ? 

A.  Yes,  but  improperly.  Popular  tradi- 
tion was  partially  accurate,  but  the  animal 
was  a  tiger,  which  had  escaped  from  a  travel- 
ling collection,  and  had  devoured  a  favorite 
white  deer  belonging  to  Queen  Berengaria. 

Q.  Did  John  murder  his  nephew  Arthur  ? 

A.  No,  they  were  most  afFectionately  at- 
tached, and  the  king  had  sent  Arthur  a  bas- 


ket of  nectarines  on  the  day  he  died,  proba- 
bly from  a  fall  out  of  the  window. 

Q.  Is  the  celebrated  scene  of  John  signing 
the  Great  Charta  fictitious  ? 

A.  Entirely.  The  copies  were  sent  to  his 
hotel  in  a  tin  box,  and  he  affixed  the  signa- 
tures while  being  shaved  by  his  valet.  Marks 
of  lather  are  still  found  on  two  of  them. 

Q.  Was  the  youth  of  Henry  the  Fifth  as 
gay  as  has  been  described  ? 

A.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  remarkably 
holy  and  austere,  and  his  nightly  visits  to 
the  hospitals  to  relieve  the  sick  have  been 
perverted  into  the  revellings  described  in 
the  volume  assigned  to  Shakspeare. 

Q.  You  say  *'  assigned  " — why  ? 

A.  Because  the  whole  of  the  plays  and 
poems  so  long  believed  to  have  been  Shak- 
speare's  were  written  by  Lord  Southampton 
with  the  aid  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  and 
they  used  as  a  nom  deplume  the  name  of  an 
obscure  actor. 

Q.  Did  Queen  Elizabeth  order  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Queen  of  Scots  ? 

A.  Mary  was  never  executed  at  all — Eliz- 
abeth's love  for  her  cousin  forbade  it — a  show 
was  made  to  deceive  the  public  and  discour- 
age the  disaffected — and  Mary,  under  the 
name  of  Isabel  Fontanges  lived  for  many 
years  afterwards,  and  died  at  Rouen. 

Q.  Had  James  the  First  an  antipathy  to 
the  sight  of  a  sword  ? 

A.  No,  it  is  a  slander.  He  was  a  good 
swordsman,  and  wounded  the  Chevalier  St. 
George  in  a  duel,  in  which  the  king  as  incog. 

Q.  AVhat  was  the  meaning  of  Charles  the 
First's  celebrated  "Remember?  " 

A.  He  used  no  such  word.  He  said 
"  December,"  thereby  predicting  the  month 
in  which  Cromwell,  like  himself,  should  ap- 
pear at  the  place  of  execution. 

Q,  Good  child.  Will  you  like  to  go  and 
and  play  ? 

A.  I  thank  you,  dear  mamma,  for  the  ex- 
pression of  your  approbation,  but  I  would, 
with  your  sanction,  perfer  to  devote  an  hour 
to  the  study  of  Mr.  Buckle  on  the  History 
of  Civilization. 


The  new  Sultan  has  just  appointed  two  Chris- 
tians to  posts  of  high  honor.  One  replaces  the 
Christian  governor  of  the  Lebanon  as  Dii^ector 
of  the  Imperial  Telegraphs.  The  other  is  ap- 
pointed to  one  of  the  highest  posts  in  the  foreign 
bureau. 


The  French  public  are  now  quite  enthusiastic 
over  a  new  Yankee  idea — the  noiseless  sewing 
machine — which  has  been  introduced  to  them 
by  an  enterprising  American  house  just  estab- 
lished in  the  Faubourg  Montmartre.  ^ 


FREDERICK   BARBAROSSA. 
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From  Eraser's  Magazine. 

FREDERICK  BARBAROSSA. 

"Hic  Tkansibat  Cesae." 

On  the  hill  of  HohenstaufFen,  near  Stuttgart, 

underneath  the  deserted  site  of  the  castle,  which 

was  the  cradle  of  the  Suabian  dynasty,  stands 

the  small  parish  church  of  the  village.     In  the 

north  side  of  the  church  is  a  low  Norman  arch, 

now  walled  up,  and  on  the  plaster  is  painted  a 

rude  figure  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barba- 

rossa,  holding  his  sceptre  in  one  hand  and  his 

sword  in  the  other ;  his  golden  hair  and  red  beard 

flowing  from  beneath  his  helmet.     A  faded,  and 

in  parts  almost  illegible  inscription,  is  seen  round 

the  picture  as  follows  : — 

Der  grossmuthig  Kaiser  wohl  bekannt 

Friedrich  Barbarossa  genannt : 

Das  demuth  edel  Deutsches  blut 

Ubt  ganz  und  gar  kein  Ubcrmuth  ; 

Auf  diesen  Berg  hat  Hof  gehalten, 

Wie  vor  und  nach  ihm  die  Alten, 

Zu  fuss  in  diese  Kirch'  ist  gangen 

Ohn'  alle  Pracht,  ohne  Stolz  und  Prangen. 

Durch  diese  Thur  wie  ich  bericht 

Ist  wahrlich  wahr,  und  kein  Gedicht. 

Regiert  von  a.d.  1152 — 1190. 

Terror  Malorum,  Amor  Bonorum.* 

HIC    TRANSIBAT    C^SAR. 

The  following  lines  were  suggested  to  the 
writer  by  the  sight  of  this  church,  after  having 
at  remote  intervals  visited  the  scene  of  Freder- 
ick's triumphal  return  to  Cologne  from  his  Ital- 
ian campaign,  his  grave  amongst  the  ruins  of 
Tyre,  where  his  body  was  brought  from  the  Caly- 
cadnus,  and  the  cliffs  of  the  Untersberg,  near 
Salzburg,  where,  according  to  the  legend,  he  is 
sleeping  until  he  returns  to  complete  the  regen- 
eration of  Germany : 

"  This  is  the  way  the  Caesar  came," 
With  golden  hair  and  beard  of  flame  ; 
So,  on  HohenstaufFen's  hill 
Lingers  his  memorial  still ; 
So  the  time-worn  letters  say 
Round  about  the  arched  way ; 
So  upon  the  pictured  wall 
Faded  hues  his  form  recall. 

THE  GATE  OF  HUMILITY. 

"  This  is  the  way  that  Frederick  came, — 
Mighty  sovereign,  world-wide  name  ; 

*  "A  terror  to  evil-doers,  and  a  praise  to  well- 
doers in  this  world,  probably  beyond  what  was 
ever  seen  since.  Encamped  on  the  Plain  of  Ron- 
caglia,  his  shield  was  hung  out  on  a  high  mast 
over  his  tent,  and  it  meant  in  those  old  days — 
'  Ho !  every  one  that  has  sufFcrod  wrong,  here  is 
a  Kaiser  come  to  judge  you,  as  he  shall  answer  it 
to  his  Master.'" — (Carlyle,  notice  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa  in  Eistory  of  Free  crick  II..  vol.  i.  p. 
99.) 


Gentle,  noble  German  blood. 

Far  above  all  haughty  mood  ; 

On  this  mount  his  Court  he  held, 

Like  the  glorious  chiefs  of  eld  ; 

But,  whene'er  the  path  he  trod 

To  this  humble  house  of  God, 

All  on  foot,  he  laid  aside 

Steed  and  state,  and  pomp  and  pride ; 

Through  this  lowly  arched  way 

Caesar  passed  to  praise  and  pray.*' 

THE   GATE   OF   JUSTICE. 

"  This  is  the  way  the  Caesar  passed ; " 

Before  his  tent  on  giant  mast. 

In  bristling  camp  or  peaceful  field, 

Hung  aloft  his  glitt'ring  shield ; 

Terror  to  all  lawless  might. 

Shelter  of  all  friendless  right. 
"  Ho !  whoe'er  has  suffered  wrong 

From  the  haughty  and  the  strong, 

Hither  come  and  seek  your  own, 

As  before  the  eternal  throne  ; 

Caesar  is  your  staff  and  stay. 

At  your  call  he  comes  this  way." 

THE  GATE  OF  GLORT. 

"  This  is  the  way  the  Caesar  passed," 
With  burst  of  drum  and  trumpet-blast ; 
With  clash  of  arms  and  joyous  song 
The  mighty  conqueror  passed  along. 
Glowing  with  victorious  toil. 
Laden  with  Lombardic  spoil, 
Onwards  up  the  exulting  Rhine 
To  Cologne's  expectant  shrine  ; 
All  the  grateful  German  race 
Sees  itself  in  Frederick's  face, 
Claims  with  pride  the  glorious  day 
When  the  Caesar  passed  that  way. 

THE  GATE  OF  DEAt/h. 

"  This  is  the  way  the  Caesar  passed  :  " 
A  sad  procession,  dark  and  vast. 
Moved  along  the  Syrian  shore. 
And  their  lifeless  emperor  bore 
To  the  proud  cathedral  pile 
That  stood  on  Tyre's  historic  isle ; 
There,  where  now  the  ocean-wave 
Binds  its  weeds  around  his  grave. 
In  that  far  land  great  Frederick  lay — 
And  so  the  Caesar  passed  away. 

THE  GATE  OF  HOPE. 

"  This  is  the  way  the  Caesar  passed  :  " 
So  tell  the  legends  thick  and  fast. 
How  underneath  the  Salzburg  steeps 
He  is  not  dead,  but  only  sleeps  ; 
How,  deep  within  the  marble  cave. 
He  slumbers  in  his  living  grave. 
Till  round  about  the  seat  of  stone 
His  red  beard  three  times  thrice  has  grown  ;- 
But  when  the  waking  hour  shall  come 
In  the  great  day  of  German  doom, 
When  the  dry  tree  on  Salzburg  plain 
Shall  bloom  and  bear  its  fruit  again, — 
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When  the  long  toil  of  German  thought 
Its  destined  resting-place  has  wrought — 
When  Germany  with  all  her  might 
From  Rhine  to  Danube  shall  unite ; 
Then,  in  the  mountain's  shaggy  side. 
The  brazen  gates  shall  open  wide, 
And  to  that  long-expected  day 
Shall  Caesar  pass  once  more  that  way/* 

Septmber  28,  1860. 


"  E  PLUEIBUS  UNUM." 


The  harp  of  the  minstrel  with  melody  rings, 
When  the  muses  have  taught  him  to  touch  and 
to  tune  it ; 
But  though  it  may  have  a  full  octave  of  strings, 
To  both  maker  and  minstrel  the  harp  is  a  unit. 
So  the  power  that  creates 
Our  republic  of  states, 
Into  harmony  brings  them  at  different  dates  ; 
And  the  thirteen  or  thirty,  the  Union  once  done. 
Are  "  E  Pluribus  Unum  " — of  many  made  one. 

II. 

The  science    that   weighs  in  her  balance  the 
spheres, 
And  has  watched  them  since  first  the  Chaldean 
began  it, 
Now  and  then,  as  she  counts  them  and  measures 
their  years, 
Brings  into  our  system  and  names  a  new 
planet. 

Yet  the  old  and  new  stars — 
Venus,  Neptune,  and  Mars, 
As  they  drive  round  the  sun  their  invisible 
cars, 
Whether  faster  or  slower  their  races  they  run. 
Are  "  EJPlurihus  Unum  " — of  many  made  one. 

III. 

Of  that  system  of  spheres,  should  but  one  fly  the 
track, 
Or  with  others  conspire  for  a  general  disper- 
sion. 
By  the  great  central  orb  they  would  all  be  brought 
back. 
And  held,  each  in  her  place,  by  a  wholesome 
coercion. 

Should  one  tlaughter  of  light 
Be  indulged  in  her  flight. 
They  would  all  be  engulfed  by  old  Chaos 
and  Night ; 
So  must  none  of  our  sisters  be  suffered  to  run, 
For,  "  E  Pluribus  Unum  " — we  all  go  if  one. 

IV. 

Let  the  demon  of  discord  our  melody  mar, 
Or  Treason's  red  hand  rend  our  Union  asun- 
der, 
Break  one  string  from  our  harp,  or  extinguish 
one  star, 
The  whole  system's  ablaze  with  its  lightning 
and  thunder. 


Let  the  discord  be  hushed  ! 
Let  the  traitors  be  crushed  ! 
Though  "  Legion  "  their  name,  all  with  vic- 
tory flushed ! 
For  aye  must  our  motto  stand  fronting  the  sun  ; 
"  E  Pluribus  Unum  " — thouhh  many,  we're  one. 

Eev.  John  Pierpont. 
— Transcript. 


THE  ORGAN. 

Then  swelled  the  organ ;  up  through  choir  and 
nave 

The  music  trembled  with  an  inward  thrill 
Of  bliss  at  its  own  grandeur ;  wave  on  wave 

In  flood  of  mellow  thunder  rose,  until 
The  hushed  air  shivered  with  the  throb  it  gave ; 

Then,  poising  for  a  moment,  it  stood  still. 
And  sank  and  rose  again  to  burst  in  spray 
That  wandered  into  silence  far  away. 

Deeper  and  deeper  shudders  shook  the  air, 
As  the  huge  base  kept  gathering  heavily. 

Like  thunder  when  it  rouses  in  its  lair, 
And  with/ its  hoarse  growl   shakes  the  low- 
,  hung  sky. 

It  grew  up  like  a  darkness  everywhere 
JFilling  the  vast  cathedral ;  suddenly 

From  the  dense  mass  a  boy's  treble  broke 

Like  lightning,  and  the  full-toned  choir  awoke. 

Through    gorgeous  windows    shone    the   sun 
aslant. 

Brimming  the  church  with  gold  and  purple 
mist. 
Meet  atmosphere  to  bosom  that  rich  chant, 

Where  fifty  voices  in  one  strand  did  twist 
Their  vari-colored  tones,  and  left  no  want 

To  the  delighted  soul,  which  sank  abyssed 
In  the  warm  music  cloud,  while  far  below 
The  organ  heaved  its  surges  to  and  fro. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 


THE  LIVING  DEAD. 

We  are  surrounded  by  the  living  dead. 

Men  whose  whole  lives  seem  purposeless  and 

vain. 
They're  bubbles  in  the  air,  husks  raid  the  grain, 
Mere  walking  flesh-piles,  without  heart  or  head. 
They're  dead  as  those  on  whose  old  graves  we 

tread. 
Long  years  companioned  with  the  flesh-fat  worm. 
To  show  they're  men,  they've  nothing  but  the 

form; 
They  are  not  worth  their  daily  meat  and  bread. 
The  marvels  of  creation  move  them  not ; 
As  well  preach  God  unto  a  fleshless  skull. 
Surrounded  by  the  grand  and  beautiful, 
There're  cold  as  icy  stone  of  mossy  grot ; 
Their  life's  a  dream,  a  festering  in  the  sun. 
Snatched  from  this  working-earth,  who'd  miss 

them  ? 
None ! 

— Chambers's  Journal. 
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AMONG    THE    DEATHS. 


From  Once  a  Week.     I  Where  the  starlit  heaven  o'er  the  moor  shines 


AMONG  THE  DEATHS. 
I. 

"  Op  fever,  in  Africa,  Eichard  Brand." 
The  words  start  clear  thro'  the  twilight  gloom: 

The  paper  drops  from  her  shrinking  hand. 
And  the  presence  of  death  fills  all  the  room. 

II. 

A  noble  room,  where  the  firelight  falls, — 
At  fitful  intervals  falls  and  fades, — 

On  curtains  of  silk,  on  gilded  walls. 
On  gleaming  marble,  crimson  brocades. 

III. 

She  waits  alone  for  her  husband's  guest. 
Lord  Arthur, — he  has  dined  with  them  often 
of  late. 

She  waits,  in  jewels  and  velvet  drest. 
As  befits  her  beauty  and  her  estate. 

IV. 

On  her  arms  and  bosom,  profusely  bare, 

Shine  the  diamonds  she  bought  on  her  mar- 
riage-day. 
One  red  rose  rests  in  the  golden  hair 
With  which  Richard's  fingers  have  used  to 
play. 


Dead — Richard  dead !  and  she  is  alone, 
In  her  silk  and  velvet  and  jewels  here. 

0  soft  white  breast,  make  never  a  moan ! 
O  soft  brown  eyes,  shed  never  a  tear ! 

VI. 

The  time  for  moan  or  tear  is  over ; 

Nor  tear  nor  moan  can  bring  death  to  life. 
What  woman  need  weep  for  a  dead  poor  lover 

Who  has  honor  and  station — a  rich  man's 
wife? 

VII. 

Honor  and  station !  and  Richard  dead. 
On  the  fevered  shore  of  that  distant  land. 

No  faithful  face  at  his  dying  bed ; 
No  tender  lips  on  his  dying  hand. 

VIII. 

And  she  loved  him — she  loved  him !  The  poor 
false  heart 

For  a  moment  bursts  out  with  one  honest  cry. 
Tor  a  moment  the  actress  forsakes  her  part : 

The  woman  returns  to  the  love  gone  by. 

IX. 

A.nd  with  him  once  more,  in  the  purple  light 
Of  the  summer  evening,  she  takes  her  place ; 


white. 
And  all  her  heaven  is  on  Richard's  face. 


His  arm  is  round  her ;  she  feels  his  kiss  ; 

And  her  trembling  breath  comes  thick  and 
low 
With  the  familiar  foolish  bliss. 

The  freshness,  the  passion  of  long  ago. 

XI. 

What  has  she  now  ?     Her  husband's  name  ; 

Settlements  ;  diamonds ;  five  hundred  friends 
To  come  to  her  parties  ;  her  beauty's  fame  ; 

Lord  Arthur's  homage.     And  so  it  ends. 

XII. 

No ;  something  more.    ITar  away,  up-stairs, 
Are  her  children.     She  sees  them  every  day, 

I  believe ; — but  with  so  many  vital  cares 
Of  dances  and  dinners,  what  are  they  ? 

XIII. 

Perhaps,  in  a  different  station,  other 

And  humbler  duties  had  lain  to  her  hand. 

She  might  have  had  leisure  to  be  a  mother 
If  she  had  married  Richard  Brand. 

XIV. 

But  all  that  is  over.     Years  ago 

She  sold  herself  freely — body  and  soul — 

For  the  things  that  she  holds  in  possession  now ; 
And  the  sale  was  a  wise  one, — on  the  whole. 

XV. 

When  Richard  last  held  her  to  his  breast 
Her  lips  were  stainless,  her  heart  was  true ; 

And  now — and  now — well,  let  that  rest. 
Richard  is  dead :  let  the  past  die  too ! 

XVI. 

Let  the  past  die.    The  present  is  all. 

Lord  Arthur's  step  is  upon  the  stair. 
After  dinner  the  opera  and  the  ball ; 

This  folly  will  surely  not  haunt  her  there. 

XVII. 

With  a  strange  wild  beauty  her  cheek  is  red  ; 

With  a  strange  wild  lustre  her  eyes  are  bright ; 
But  still  the  silent  face  of  the  dead 

Looks  full  in  her  face  that  weary  night. 

XVIII. 

And  still,  amidst  music  and  whispered  sighs. 
Thro'  her   soul    goes  a  shuddering  under- 
breath, — 
"  Better  be  Richard  Brand  where  he  lies 
Than  sunk  in  the  slough  of  a  living  death  1 " 
— The  Author  of^'  Morals  of  May-Fair.** 
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From  Eraser's  Magazine. 
A  DISCOURSE  OF  IMMATURITY; 

OB,  CONCERNING  VEAL. 

The  man  who,  in  his  progress  through 
life,  has  listened  with  attention  to  the  con- 
versation of  human  beings ;  who  has  care- 
fully read  the  writings  of  the  best  English 
authors;  who  has  made  himself  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  and  usages  of  his 
native  land ;  and  who  has  meditated  much 
on  all  he  has  seen  and  read  ;  must  have  been 
led  to  the  firm  conviction  that  by  Veal, 
those  who  speak  the  Enghsh  language  in- 
tend to  denote  the  flesh  of  calves  ;  and  that 
by  a  calf  is  intended  an  immature  ox  or  cow. 
A  calf  is  a  creature  in  a  temporary  and  pro- 
gressive stage  of  its  being.  It  will  not  al- 
ways be  a  calf;  if  it  live  long  enough,  it  will 
assuredly  cease  to  be  a  calf.  And  if  impa- 
tient man,  arresting  the  creature  at  that 
stage,  should  consign  it  to  the  hands  of  him 
whose  business  it  is  to  convert  the  sentient 
animal  into  the  impassive  and  unconscious 
meat,  the  nutriment  which  the  creature  will 
afford  will  be  nothing  more  than  immature 
beef.  There  may  be  many  qualities  of  Veal ; 
the  calf  which  yields  it  may  die  at  very  dif- 
ferent stages  in  its  physical  and  moral  devel- 
opment ;  but  provided  only  it  die  as  a  calf — 
porvided  only  that  its  meat  can  fitly  be  styled 
Veal — this  will  be  characteristic  of  it,  that 
the  meat  shall  be  immature  meat.  It  may 
be  very  good,  very  nutritious  and  palatable  ; 
some  people  may  like  it  better  than  beef, 
and  may  feed  upon  it  with  the  liveliest  sat- 
isfaction ;  but  when  it  is  fairly  and  deliber- 
ately put  to  us,  it  must  be  admitted,  even  by 
such  as  like  Veal  the  best,  that  Veal  is  but  an 
immature  production  of  nature.  I  take  Veal 
therefore,  as  the  emblem  of  Immaturity ;  of 
that  which  is  now  in  a  stage  out  of  which  it 
must  grow  ;  of  that  which,  as  time  goes  on, 
will  grow  older,  will  probably  grow  better, 
will  certainly  grow  very  difi'erent.  Tliat  is 
what  I  mean  by  Veal. 

And  now,  my  reader  and  friend,  you  will 
discern  the  subject  about  which  I  trust  we 
are  to  have  some  pleasant  and  not  unprofit- 
able thought  together.  You  will  readily  be- 
lieve that  my  subject  is  not  that  material 
Veal  which  may  be  beheld  and  purchased  in 
the  butchers'  shops.  I  am  not  now  to  treat 
of  its  varied  qualities,  of  the  sustenance  which 
it  yields,  of  the  price  at  which  it  may  be 
procured,  or  of  the  laws  according  to  which 


that  price  rises  and  falls.  I  am  not  going 
to  take  you  to  the  green  fields  in  which  the 
creature  which  yielded  the  veal  was  fed,  or 
to  discourse  of  the  blossoming  hawthorn 
hedges  from  whose  midst  it  was  reft  away. 
Neither  shall  I  speak  of  the  rustic  life,  the 
toils,  cares,  and  fancies  of  the  farm-house  near 
which  it  spent  its  brief  lifetime.  The  Veal 
of  which  I  intend  to  speak  is  Moral  Veal,  or 
(to  speak  with  entire  accuracy),  Veal  Intel- 
lectual, Moral,  and  iEsthetical.  By  Veal  I 
understand  the  immature  productions  of  the 
human  mind  j  immature  compositions,  im- 
mature opinions,  feelings,  and  tastes.  I  wish 
to  think  of  the  work,  the  views,  the  fancies, 
the  emotions,  which  are  yielded  by  the  hu- 
man soul  in  its  immature  stages :  while  the 
calf  (so  to  speak)  is  only  growing  into  the 
ox;  while  the  clever  boy,  with  his  absurd 
opinions  and  feverish  feelings  and  fancies,  ia 
developing  into  the  mature  and  sober-mind- 
ed man.  And  if  I  could  but  rightly  set  out 
the  thoughts  which  have  at  many  difi'erent 
times  occurred  to  me  on  this  matter,  if  one 
could  catch  and  fix  the  vague  glimpses  and 
passing  intuitions  of  solid  unchanging  truth, 
if  the  subject  on  which  one  has  thought  long 
and  felt  deeply  were  always  that  on  which 
one  could  write  best,  and  could  bring  out  to 
the  sympathy  of  others  what  a  man  himself 
has  felt,  what  an  excellent  essay  this  would 
be  !  But  it  will  not  be  so  ;  for  as  I  try  to 
grasp  the  thoughts  I  would  set  out,  they 
would  melt  away  and  elude  me.  It  is  like 
trying  to  catch  and  keep  the  rainbow  hues 
you  have  seen  the  sunshine  cast  upon  the 
spray  of  a  waterfall,  when  you  try  to  catch 
the  tone,  the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  the  at- 
mosphere of  early  youth. 

There  can  be  no  question  at  all  as  to  the 
fact,  that  clever  young  men  and  women, 
when  their  minds  begin  to  open,  when  they 
begin  to  think  for  themselves,  do  pass 
through  a  stage  of  mental  development 
which  they  by  and  by  quite  outgrow  ;  and 
entertain  opinions  and  beliefs,  and  feel  emo- 
tions, on  which  afterwards  they  look  back 
with  no  sympathy  or  approval.  This  is  a 
fact  as  certain  as  that  a  calf  grows  into  an 
ox,  or  that  veal,  if  spared  to  groM%  will  be- 
come beef.  But  no  analogy  between  the 
material  and  the  moral  must  be  pushed  too 
far.  There  are  points  of  difference  between 
material  and  moral  Veal.  A  calf  knows  it  is 
a  calf.    It  may  think  itself  bigger  and  wiser 
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than  an  ox,  but  it  knows  it  is  not  an  ox. 
And  if  it  be  a  reasonable  calf,  modest, 
and  free  from  prejudice,  it  is  well  aware 
that  the  joints  it  will  yield  after  its  de- 
mise, will  be  very  different  from  those  of 
the  stately  and  well-consolidated  ox  which 
ruminates  in  the  rich  pasture  near  it.  But 
the  human  boy  often  thinks  he  is  a  man, 
and  even  more  than  a  man.  He  fancies  that 
his  mental  stature  is  as  big  and  as  solid  as 
it  will  ever  become.  He  fancies  that  his 
mental  productions — the  poems  and  essays 
he  writes,  the  political  and  social  views  he 
forms,  the  moods  of  feeling  with  which  he 
regards  things — are  just  what  they  may  al- 
ways be,  just  what  they  ought  always  to  be. 
If  spared  in  this  world,  and  if  he  be  one  of 
those  whom  years  make  wiser,  the  day  comes 
■when  he  looks  back  with  amazement  and 
shame  on  those  early  mental  productions. 
He  discerns  now  how  immature,  absurd, 
and  extravagant  they  were;  in  brief,  how 
vealy.  But  at  the  time,  he  had  not  the  least 
idea  that  they  were  so.  He  had  entire  con- 
fidence in  himself;  not  a  misgiving  as  to  his 
own  ability  and  wisdom.  You,  clever  young 
student  of  eighteen  years  old,  when  you 
"wrote  your  prize  essay,  fancied  that  in 
thought  and  style  it  was  very  like  Macaulay  ; 
and  not  Macaulay  in  that  stage  of  vealy  bril- 
liancy in  which  he  wrote  his  essay  on  Milton^ 
not  Macaulay  the  fairest  and  most  promising 
of  calves,  but  Macaulay  the  stateliest  and 
most  beautiful  of  oxen.  Well,  read  over 
your  essay  now  at  thirty,  and  tell  us  what 
you  think  of  it.  And  you,  clever,  warm- 
hearted, enthusiastic  young  preacher  of 
twenty-four,  wrote  your  sermon  ;  it  was  very 
ingenious,  very  brilliant  in  style,  and  you 
never  thought  but  that  it  would  be  felt  by 
mature-minded  Christian  people  as  suiting 
their  case,  as  true  to  their  inmost  experience. 
You  could  not  see  why  you  might  not  preach 
as  well  as  a  man  of  forty.  And  if  people  in 
middle  age  had  complained  that,  eloquent  as 
your  preaching  was,  they  found  it  suited 
them  better  and  profited  them  more  to  listen 
to  the  plainer  instructions  of  some  good  man 
with  gray  hair,  you  would  not  have  under- 
stood their  feeling  ;  and  you  might  perhaps 
have  attributed  it  to  many  motives  rather  than 
the  true  one.  But  now,  at  five-and-thirty,  find 
out  the  yellow  manuscript,  and  read  it  care- 
fully over  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  if 
you  were  a  really  clever  and  eloquent  young 


man  wiiting  in  an  ambitious  and  rhetorical 
style,  and  prompted  to  do  so  by  the  spon- 
taneous fervor  of  your  heart  and  readiness  of 
your  imagination,  you  will  feel  now  little 
sympathy  even  with  the  literary  style  of  that 
early  composition ;  you  will  see  extrava- 
gance and  bombast,  where  once  you  saw  only 
eloquence  and  graphic  power.  And  as  for 
the  graver  and  more  important  matter  of  the 
thought  of  the  discourse,  I  think  you  will  be 
aware  of  a  certain  indefinable  shallowness 
and  crudity.  Your  growing  experience  has 
borne  you  beyond  it.  Somehow  you  feel  it 
does  not  come  home  to  you,  and  suit  you  as 
you  would  wish  it  should.  It  will  not  do. 
That  old  sermon  you  cannot  preach  now,  till 
you  have  entirely  re-cast  and  re-written  it. 
But  you  had  no  such  notion  when  you  wrote 
the  sermon.  You  were  satisfied  with  it. 
You  thought  it  even  better  than  the  dis- 
courses of  men  as  clever  as  yourself,  and  ten 
or  fifteen  years  older.  Your  case  was  as 
though  the  youthful  calf  should  walk  beside 
the  sturdy  ox,  and  think  itself  rather  bigger. 
Let  no  clever  young  reader  fancy  from 
what  has  been  said,  that  I  am  about  to  make 
an  onslaught  upon  clever  young  men.  I 
remember  too  distinctly  how  bitter  and  in- 
deed ferocious  I  used  to  feel,  about  eleven  or 
twelve  years  ago,  when  I  have  heard  men  of 
more  than  middle  age  and  less  than  middling 
ability  speak  with  contemptuous  depreciation 
of  the  productions  and  doings  of  men  con- 
siderably their  juniors,  and  vastly  their  supe- 
riors ;  describing  them  as  hoys  and  as  clever 
lads,  with  looks  of  dark  malignity.  There  are 
few  more  disgusting  sights,  than  the  envy  and 
jealousy  of  their  juniors,  which  may  be  seen 
in  various  malicious,  commonplace  old  men ; 
as  there  is  hardly  a  more  beautiful  and 
pleasing  sight  than  the  old  man  hailing,  and 
counselling,  and  encouraging  the  youthful 
genius  which  he  knows  far  surpasses  his 
own.  And  I,  my  young  friend  of  two-and- 
twenty,  who,  relatively  to  you,  may  be  re- 
garded as  old,  am  going  to  assume  no  pre- 
posterous airs  of  superiority.  I  do  not  claim 
to  be  a  bit  wiser  than  you  ;  all  I  claim  is  to 
be  older.  I  have  outgrown  your  stage  ;  but  I 
was  once  such  as  you,  and  all  my  sympathies 
are  with  you  yet.  But  it  is  a  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  essayist,  and  of  all  who  set  out 
opinions  which  they  wish  to  be  received 
and  acted  on  by  their  fellow-creatures,  that 
they  seem,  by  the  very  act  of  ofiering  ad- 
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-vice  to  otliers,  to  claim  to  be  wiser  and  better 
than  those  whom  they  advise.  But  in  reality- 
it  is  not  so.  The  opinions  of  the  essayist  or 
of  the  preacher,  if  deserving  of  notice  at  all, 
are  so  because  of  their  inherent  truth,  and 
not  because  he  expresses  them.  Estimate 
them  for  yourself,  and  give  them  the  weight 
which  you  think  their  due.  And  be  sure  of 
this,  that  the  writer,  ifearnest  and  sincere,  ad- 
dressed aU  he  said  to  himself  as  much  as  to  any 
one  else.  This  is  the  thing  which  redeems  all 
didactic  writing  or  speaking  from  the  charge 
of  oflfensive  assumption  and  self-assertion. 
It  is  not  for  the  preacher,  whether  of  moral 
or  religious  truth,  to  address  his  fellows  as 
outside  sinners,  worse  than  himself,  and  need- 
ing to  be  reminded  of  that  of  which  he  does 
not  need  to  be  reminded.  No,  the  earnest 
preacher  preaches  to  himself  as  much  as  to 
any  in  the  congregation  ;  it  is  from  the  pic- 
ture ever  before  him  in  his  own  weak  and 
wayward  heart,  that  he  learns  to  reach  and  de- 
scribe the  hearts  of  all  others,  if,  indeed,  he  do 
so  at  all.  And  it  is  the  same  with  lesser  things. 
It  is  curious  and  it  is  instructive  to  remark 
how  heartily  men,  as  they  grow  towards  mid- 
dle age,  despise  themselves  as  they  were  a 
few  years  since.  It  is  a  bitter  thing  for  a  man 
to  confess  that  he  is  a  fool ;  but  it  costs  little 
eflfort  to  declare  that  he  was  a  fool  a  good 
while  ago.  Indeed,  a  tacit  compliment  to 
his  present  self  is  involved  in  the  latter  con- 
fession ;  it  suggests  the  reflection  what  prog- 
ress he  has  made,  and  how  vastly  he  has 
improved,  since  then.  When  a  man  informs 
us  that  he  was  a  very  silly  fellow  in  the  year 
1851,  it  is  assumed  that  he  is  not  a  very  silly 
fellow  in  the  year  1861.  It  is  as  when  the 
merchant  with  ten  thousand  a  year,  sitting  at 
his  sumptuous  table,  and  sipping  his  41 
claret,  tells  you  how,  when  he  came  as  a  raw 
lad  from  the  country,  he  used  often  to  have 
to  go  without  his  dinner.  He  knows  that  the 
plate,  the  wine,  the  massively  elegant  apart- 
ment, the  silent  servants  so  alert  yet  so  im- 
passive, will  appear  to  join  in  chorus  with  the 
obvious  suggestion,  "  You  see  he  has  not  to 
go  without  his  dinner  now ! "  Did  you  ever, 
when  twenty  years  old,  look  .  back  at  the 
diary  you  kept  when  you  were  sixteen  ;  or 
when  twenty-five,  at  the  diary  you  kept  when 
twenty ;  or  at  thirty,  at  the  diary  you  kept 
when  twenty-five  ?  Was  not  your  feeling  a 
singular  mixture  of  humiliation  and  self-com- 
placency ?    What  extravagant,  silly  stuff  it 


seemed  that  you  had  thus  written  five  years 
before !  What  Veal, — and  oh,  what  a  calf  he 
must  have  been  who  wrote  it !  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult question,  to  which  the  answer  cannot  be 
elicited,  Who  is  the  greatest  fool  in  this 
world  ?  But  every  candid  and  sensible  man 
of  middle  age  knows  thoroughly  well  the  an- 
swer to  the  question,  Who  was  the  greatest 
fool  that  he  himself  ever  knew  ?  And  after 
all,  it  is  your  diary,  especially  if  you  were 
wont  to  introduce  into  it  poetical  remarks  and 
moral  reflections,  that  will  mainly  help  you  to 
the  humiliating  conclusion.  Other  things, 
some  of  which  I  have  already  named,  will 
point  in  the  same  direction.  Look  at  the 
prize  essays  you  wrote  when  you  were  a 
boy  at  school ;  look  even  at  your  earlier  prize 
essays  written  at  college  (though  of  these  last 
I  have  something  to  say  hereafter)  ;  look  at 
the  letters  you  wrote  home  when  away  at 
school  or  even  at  college,  especially  if  you 
were  a  clever  boy,  trying  to  wi-ite  in  a  graphic 
and  witty  fashion  ;  and  if  you  have  reached 
sense  at  last  (which  some,  it  may  be  remarked, 
never  do),  I  think  you  will  blush  even  through 
the  unblushing  front  of  manhood,  and  think 
what  a  terrific,  unutterable,  conceited,  in- 
tolerable blockhead  you  were.  It  is  not  till 
people  attain  somewhat  mature  years  that 
they  can  rightly  understand  the  wonderful 
forbearance  their  parents  must  have  shown  in 
listening  patiently  to  the  frightful  nonsense 
they  talked  and  wrote.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  sermons.  If  you  go  early  into  the 
church,  say  at  twenty-three  or  twenty-four, 
and  write  sermons  regularly  and  diligently, 
you  know  what  landmarks  they  will  be  of 
your  mental  progress.  The  first  runnings  of 
the  stream  are  turbid,  but  it  clears  itself  Into 
sense  and  taste,  month  by  month  and  year  by 
year.  You  wrote  many  sermons  in  your 
first  year  or  two ;  you  preached  them  with 
entire  confidence  in  them,  and  they  did  really 
keep  up  the  attention  of  the  congregation  in 
a  remarkable  way.  You  accumulate  In  a 
box  a  store  of  that  valuable  literature  and 
theology,  and  when  by  and  by  you  go  to 
another  parish,  you  have  a  comfortable  feel- 
ing that  you  have  a  capital  stock  to  go  on 
with.  You  think  that  any  Monday  morning 
when  you  have  the  prospect  of  a  very  busy 
week,  or  when  you  feel  very  weary,  you  may 
resolve  that  you  shall  write  no  sermon  that 
week,  but  just  go  and  draw  forth  one  from 
the  box.    I  have  already  said  what  you  will 
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probably  find,  even  if  you  draw  forth  a  dis- 
course which  cost  much  labor.  You  cannot 
use  it  as  it  stands.  Possibly  it  may  be  struct- 
ural and  essential  Veal:  the  whole  frame- 
work of  thought  may  be  immature.  Possibly 
it  may  be  Veal  only  in  style ;  and  by  cutting 
out  a  turgid  sentence  here  and  there,  and  above 
all,  by  cutting  out  all  the  passages  which  you 
thought  particularly  eloquent,  the  discourse 
may  do  yet.  But  even  then  you  cannot 
give  it  with  much  confidence.  Your  mind 
can  yield  something  better  than  that  now. 
I  imagine  how  a  fine  old  orange-tree,  that 
bears  oranges  with  the  tliinnest  possible  skin 
and  with  no  pips,  juicy  and  rich,  might  feel 
that  it  has  outgrown  the  fruit  of  its  first  years, 
when  the  skin  was  half  an  inch  thick,  the  pips 
innumerable,  and  the  eatable  portion  small 
and  poor.  It  is  with  a  feeling  such  as  that 
that  you  read  over  your  early  sermon.  Still, 
mingling  with  the  sense  of  shame,  there  is  a 
certain  satisfaction.  You  have  not  been 
standing  still ;  you  have  been  getting  on. 
And  we  always  like  to  think  that. 

What  is  it  that  makes  intellectual  Veal  ? 
What  are  the  things  about  a  composition 
which  stamp  it  as  such  .P  Well,  it  is  a  cer- 
tain character  in  thought  and  style  hard  to 
define,  but  strongly  felt  by  such  as  discern 
its  presence  at  all.  It  is  strongly  felt  by 
professors  reading  the  compositions  of  their 
students,  especially  the  compositions  of  the 
cleverest  students.  It  is  strongly  felt  by 
educated  folk  of  middle  age,  in  listening  to 
the  sermons  of  young  pulpit  orators,  espe- 
cially of  such  as  think  for  themselves,  of  such 
as  aim  at  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  of 
such  as  have  in  them  the  makings  of  striking 
and  eloquent  preachers.  Dull  and  stupid 
fellows  never  deviate  into  the  extravagance 
and  absurdity  which  I  specially  understand 
by  Veal.  They  plod  along  in  a  humdrum 
manner :  there  is  no  poetry  in  their  soul ; 
none  of  those  ambitious  stirrings  which  lead 
the  man  who  has  in  him  the  true  spark  of 
genius  to  try  for  grand  things  and  incur  se- 
vere and  ignominious  tumbles.  A  heavy 
-dray-horse,  walking  along  the  road,  may 
possibly  advance  at  a  very  lagging  pace,  or 
may  even  stand  still ;  but  whatever  he  may 
do,  he  is  not  likely  to  jump  violently  over 
the  hedge,  or  to  gallop  ofi*  at  twenty-five 
miles  an  hour.  It  must  be  a  thoroughbred 
who  will  go  wrong  in  that  grand  fashion. 
And  there  are  intellectual  absurdities  and 


extravagances  which  hold  out  hopeful  prom- 
ise of  noble  doings  yet :  the  eagle,  which  will 
breast  the  hurricane  yet,  may  meet  various 
awkward  tumbles  before  he  learns  the  fash- 
ion in  which  to  use  those  iron  wings.  But 
the  substantial  goose,  which  probably  es- 
capes those  tumbles  in  trying  to  fly,  will 
never  do  any  thing  very  magnificent  in  the 
way  of  flying.  The  man  who  in  his  early 
days  writes  in  a  very  inflated  and  bombastic 
style,  will  gradually  sober  down  into  good 
sense  and  accurate  taste,  still  retaining  some- 
thing of  liveliness  and  eloquence.  But  ex- 
pect little  of  the  man  who  as  a  boy  was  al- 
ways sensible,  and  never  bombastic.  He 
will  grow  awfully  dry.  He  is  sure  to  fall 
into  the  unpardonable  sin  of  tiresomeness. 
The  rule  has  exceptions ;  but  the  earliest 
productions  of  a  man  of  real  genius  are  al- 
most always  crude,  flippant,  and  afiectedly 
smart  j  or  else  turgid  and  extravagant  hi  a 
high  degree.  Witness  Mr.  Disraeli;  wit- 
ness Sir  E.  B.  Lytton ;  witness  even  Macau- 
lay.  The  man  who  as  a  mere  boy  writes 
something  very  sound  and  sensible,  will 
probably  never  become  more  than  a  dull, 
sensible,  commonplace  man.  Many  people 
can  say,  as  they  bethink  themselves  of  their 
old  college  companions,  that  those  who  wrote 
with  good  sense  and  good  taste  at  twenty, 
have  mostly  settled  down  into  the  dullest 
and  baldest  of  prosers ;  while  such  as  dealt 
in  bombastic  flourishes  and  absurd  ambi- 
tiousness  of  style,  have  learned  as  time  went 
on  to  prune  their  early  luxuriances,  while 
still  retaining  something  of  raciness,  inter- 
est, and  ornament. 

I  have  been  speaking  very  generally  of 
the  characteristics  of  Veal  in  composition. 
It  is  difficult  to  give  any  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  it  that  shall  go  into  minuter  details. 
Of  course  it  is  easy  to  think  of  little  exter- 
nal marks  of  the  beast — that  is,  the  calf.  It 
is  Veal  in  style  when  people,  writing  prose, 
think  it  a  fine  thing  to  write  o'er  instead  of 
over^  ne^er  instead  of  never,  poesie  instead 
of  poetry,  and  meihinks  under  any  circum- 
stances whatsoever.  References  to  the 
heart  are  generally  of  the  nature  of  Veal, 
also  allusions  to  the  mysterious  throbbings 
and  yearnings  of  our  nature.  The  word 
grand  has  of  late  come  to  excite  a  strong 
suspicion  of  Veal ;  and  when  I  read  the 
other  day  in  a  certain  poem  something  about 
a  great  grand  man,   I  concluded  that  the 
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writer  of  that  poem  is  meanwhile  a  great 
grand  calf.  The  only  case  in  which  the 
words  inay  properly  be  used  together  is  in 
speaking  of  your  great-grandfather.  To  talk 
about  mine  affections,  meaning  my  affections, 
is  Veal ;  and  mine  bonnie  love  was  decided 
Veal,  though  it  was  written  by  Charlotte 
Bronte.  Wife  mine  is  Veal,  though  it  stands 
in  The  Caxtons.  I  should  rather  like  to  see 
the  man  who  in  actual  life  is  accustomed  to 
address  his  spouse  in  that  fashion.  To  say 
Not,  oh  never,  shall  we  do  so  and  so,  is  out- 
rageous Veal.  Sylvan  grove  or  sylvan  vale 
in  ordinary  conversation  is  Veal.  The  word 
glorious  should  be  used  with  caution  ;  when 
applied  to  trees,  mountains,  or  the  like, 
there  is  a  strong  suspicion  of  Veal  about  it. 
But  one  feels  that  in  saying  these  things  we 
are  not  getting  at  the  essence  of  Veal.  Veal 
in  thought  is  essential  Veal,  and  it  is  very 
hard  to  define.  Beyond  extravagant  lan- 
guage, beyond  absurd  fine  things,  it  lies  in 
a  certain  lack  of  reality  and  sobriety  of 
sense  and  view — in  a  certain  indefinable  je- 
juneness  in  the  mental  fare  provided,  which 
makes  mature  men  feel  that  somehow  it 
does  not  satisfy  their  cravings.  You  know 
what  I  mean  better  than  I  can  express  it. 
You  have  seen  and  heard  a  young  preacher, 
with  a  rosy  face  and  an  unlined  brow, 
preaching  about  the  cares  and  trials  of  life. 
Well,  you  just  feel  at  once  he  knows  noth- 
ing about  them.  You  feel  that  all  this  is 
at  second-hand.  He  is  saying  all  this  be- 
cause he  supposes  it  is  the  right  thing  to 
say.  Give  me  the  pilot  to  direct  me  who 
has  sailed  through  the  difficult  channel  many 
a  time  himself!  Give  me  the  friend  to  sym- 
pathize with  me  in  sorrow,  who  has  felt  the 
like.  There  is  a  hollowness,  a  certain  want, 
in  the  talk  about  much  tribulation  of  the 
very  cleverest  man  who  has  never  felt  any 
great  sorrow  at  all.  The  great  force  and 
value  of  all  teaching  lie  in  the  amount  of 
personal  experience  which  is  embodied  in  it. 
You  feel  the  difference  between  the  produc- 
tion of  a  wonderfully  clever  boy  and  of  a 
mature  man  when  you  read  the  first  canto  of 
Childe  Harold,  and  then  read  Philip  Van 
Artevelde.  I  do  not  say  but  that  the  boy's 
production  may  have  a  liveliness  and  inter- 
est beyond  the  man's.  Veal  is  in  certain 
respects  superior  to  beef,  though  beef  is  best 
on  the  whole.  I  have  heard  Vealy  preachers 
whose  sermons  kept  up  breathless  attention.  | 


Prom  the  first  word  to  the  last  of  a  sermon 
which  was  unquestionable  Veal,  I  have  wit- 
nessed an  entire  congregation  listen  with 
that  audible  hush  you  know.  It  was  very 
different  indeed  from  the  state  of  matters 
when  a  humdrum  old  gentleman  was  preach- 
ing, every  word  spoken  by  whom  was  the 
maturest  sense,  expressed  in  words  to  which 
the  most  fastidious  taste  could  have  taken 
no  exception  j  but  then  the  whole  thing  was 
sleepy  :  it  was  a  terrible  effort  to  attend.  In 
the  case  of  the  Veal  there  was  no  effort  at 
all.  I  defy  you  to  help  attending.  But  then 
you  sat  in  pain.  Every  second  sentence 
there,was  some  outrageous  offence  against 
good  taste ;  every  third  statement  was  ab- 
surd or  overdrawn  or  almost  profane.  You 
felt  occasional  thrills  of  pure  disgust  and 
horror,  and  you  were  in  terror  what  might 
come  next.  One  thing  which  tended  to 
carry  all  this  off  was  the  manifest  confidence 
and  earnestness  of  the  speaker.  He  did  not 
think  it  Veal  that  he  was  saying.  And 
though  great  consternation  was  depicted  on 
the  faces  of  some  of  the  better  educated 
people  in  church,  you  could  see  that  a  very 
considerable  part  of  the  congregation  did 
not  think  it  Veal  either.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  my  middle-aged  friend,  if  you  could 
but  give  your  early  sermons  now  with  the 
confidence  and  fire  of  the  time  when  you 
wrote  them,  they  would  make  a  deep  im- 
pression on  many  people  yet.  But  it  is 
simply  impossible  for  you  to  give  them  j  and 
if  you  should  force  yourself  some  rainy 
Sunday  to  preach  one  of  them,  you  would 
give  it  with  such  a  sense  of  its  errors  and 
with  such  an  absence  of  corresponding  feel- 
ing that  it  would  fall  very  flat  and  dead. 
Your  views  are  maturing;  your  taste  is 
growing  fastidious;  the  strong  things  you 
once  said  you  could  not  bring  yourself  to 
say  now.  If  you  coidd  preach  those  old 
sermons,  there  is  no  doubt  they  would  go 
down  with  the  mass  of  uncultivated  folk — 
go  down  better  than  your  mature  and  rea- 
sonable ones.  We  have  all  known  such 
cases  as  that  of  a  young  preacher  who,  at 
twenty-five,  in  his  days  of  Veal,  drew  great 
crowds  to  the  church  at  which  he  preached, 
and  who  at  thirty-five,  being  a  good  deal 
tamed  and  sobered,  and  in  the  judgment  of 
competent  judges  vastly  improved,  attracted 
no  more  than  a  respectable  congregation. 
A  very  great  and  eloquent  preacher  lately 
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lamented  to  me  the  uselessness  of  his  store 
of  early  discourses.  If  he  could  but  get  rid 
of  his  present  standard  of  what  is  right  and 
good  in  thought  and  language,  and  preach 
them  with  the  enchaining  fire  with  which  he 
preached  them  once  I  For  many  hearers 
remain  immature,  though  the  preacher  has 
matured.  Young  people  are  growing  up, 
and  there  are  people  whose  taste  never 
ripens  beyond  the  enjoyment  of  Veal.  There 
is  a  period  in  the  mental  development  of 
those  who  will  be  ablest  and  maturest,  at 
which  Vealy  thought  and  language  are  ac- 
cepted as  the  best.  Veal  will  be  highly  ap- 
preciated by  sympathetic  calves ;  and  the 
greatest  men,  with  rare  exceptions,  are 
calves  in  youth,  while  many  human  beings 
are  calves  forever. 

And  here  I  may  remark,  as  something 
which  has  afibrded  me  consolation  on  vari- 
ous occasions  within  the  last  year,  that  it 
seems  unquestionable  that  sermons  which 
are  utterly  revolting  to  people  of  taste  and 
sense,  have  done  much  good  to  large  masses 
of  those  people  in  whom  common  sense  is 
most  imperfectly  developed,  and  in  whom 
taste  is  not  developed  at  all ;  and  according- 
ly, wherever  one  is  convinced  of  the  sincer- 
ity of  the  individuals,  however  foolish  and 
uneducated,  who  go  about  pouring  forth 
those  violent,  exaggerated,  and  all  but  blas- 
phemous discourses  of  which  I  have  read  ac- 
counts in  the  newspapers,  one  would  humbly 
hope  that  a  Power  which  works  by  many 
means,  would  bring  about  good  even  through 
an  instrumentality  which  it  is  hard  to  con- 
template without  some  measure  of  horror. 
The  impression  produced  by  most  things  in 
this  world  is  relative  to  the  minds  on  which 
the  impression  is  produced.  A  coarse  bal- 
lad, deficient  in  rhyme  and  rhythm,  and  only 
half  decent,  will  keep  up  the  attention  of  a 
rustic  group  to  whom  you  might  read  from 
In  Memoriam  in  vain.  A  waistcoat  of  glar- 
ing scarlet  will  be  esteemed  by  a  country 
bumpkin  a  garment  every  way  preferable  to 
one  of  aspect  more  subdued.  A  nigger  mel- 
ody will  charm  many  a  one  who  would  yawn 
at  Beethoven.  You  must  have  rough  means 
to  move  rough  people.  The  outrageous  re- 
vival-orator may  do  good  to  people  to  whom 
Bishop  Wilberforce  or  Dr.  Caird  might 
preach  to  no  purpose  ;  and  if  real  good  be 
done,  by  whatever  means,  all  right-minded 
people  should  rejoice  to  hear  of  it. 
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And  this  leads  to  an  important  practical 
question,  on  which  men  at  difi'erent  periods 
of  life  will  never  agree.  When  shall  thought 
be  regarded  as  mature  ?  Is  there  a  stand- 
ard by  which  we  may  ascertain  beyond 
question  whether  a  composition  be  Veal  or 
Beef?  I  sigh  for  fixity  and  assurance  in 
matters  sesthetical.  It  is  vexatious  that 
what  I  think  very  good  my  friend  Smith 
thinks  very  bad.  It  is  vexatious  that  what 
strikes  me  as  supreme  and  unapproachable 
excellence,  strikes  another  person  at  least  as 
competent  to  form  an  opinion,  as  poor.  And 
I  am  angry  with  myself  when  I  feel  that  I 
honestly  regard  as  inflated  commonplace  and 
mystical  jargon,  what  a  man  as  old  and  (let 
us  say)  nearly  as  wise  as  myself  thinks  the 
utterance  of  a  prophet.  You  know  how, 
when  you  contemplate  the  purchase  of  a 
horse,  you  lead  him  up  to  the  measuring- 
bar,  and  there  ascertain  the  precise  number  of 
hands  and  inches  which  he  stands.  How  have 
I  longed  for  the  means  of  subjecting  the  men- 
tal stature  of  human  beings  to  an  analogous 
process  of  measurement !  Oh  for  some  rec- 
ognized and  unerring  gauge  of  mental  cali- 
bre !  It  would  be  a  grand  thing  if  some- 
where in  a  very  conspicuous  position — say 
on  the  site  of  the  National  Gallery  at  Char- 
ing-cross— there  were  a  pillar  erected,  grad- 
uated by  some  new  Fahrenheit,  on  which  we 
could  measure  the  height  of  a  man's  mind. 
How  delightful  it  would  be  to  drag  up  some 
pompous  pretender  who  passes  ofi"  at  once 
upon  himself  and  others  as  a  profound 
and  able  man,  and  make  him  measure  his 
height  upon  that  pillar,  and  understand 
beyond  all  cavil  what  a  pigmy  he  is !  And 
how  pleasant,  too,  it  would  be  to  bring  up 
some  man  of  unacknowledged  genius,  and 
make  the  world  see  the  reach  of  his  intel- 
lectual stature  !  The  mass  of  educated  peo- 
ple even  are  so  incapable  of  forming  any  es- 
timate of  a  man's  ability,  that  it  would  be  a 
blessing  if  men  could  be  sent  out  into  the 
world  with  the  stamp  upon  them,  telling 
what  are  their  weight  and  value,  plain  for 
every  one  to  see.  But  of  course  there  are 
many  ways  in  which  a  book,  sermon,  or  es- 
say, may  be  bad  without  being  Vealy.  It 
may  be  dull,  stupid,  illogical,  and  the  like, 
and  yet  have  nothing  of  boyishness  about  it. 
It  may  be  insufierably  bad,  yet  quite  mature. 
Beef  may  be  bad,  and  yet  undoubtedly  beef. 
And  the  question  now  is,  not  so  much  wheth- 
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er  there  be  a  standard  of  -what  is  in  a  liter- 
ary sense  good  or  bad,  as  whether  there  be 
a  standard  of  what  is  Veal  and  what  is  Beef. 
And  there  is  a  great  difficulty  here.    Is  a 
thing  to  be  regarded  as  mature  when  it  suits 
your  present  taste ;  when  it  is  approved  by 
your   present   deliberate   judgment?      For 
your  taste  is  always  changing  :  your  stand- 
ard is  not  the  same  for  three  successive  years 
of  your  early  youth.     The  Veal  you  now  de- 
spise you  thought  Beef  when  you  wrote  it. 
And  so,  too,  with  the  productions  of  other 
men.     You  cannot  read  now  without  amaze- 
ment the  books  which  used  t6  enchant  you 
as  a  child.     I  remember  when  I  used  to  read 
Hervey's   Meditations   with  great   delight. 
That  was  when  I  was  about  five  years  old. 
A  year  or  two  later  I  greatly  affected  Mac- 
pherson's  translation  of  Ossian.     It  is  not  so 
very  long  since  I  felt  the  liveliest  interest  in 
Tupper's   Proverbial  Philosophy.     Let    me 
confess  that  I  retain  a  kindly  feeling  towards 
it  yet ;  and  that  I  am  glad  to  see  that  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers  appear  to 
be  still  in  the  stage  out  of  which  I  passed 
some  years  since.     Yes,  as  you  grow  older 
your  taste  changes  ;  it  becomes  more  fastid- 
ious ;  and  especially  you  come  to  have  al- 
ways less  toleration  for  sentimental  feeling 
and  for  flights  of  fancy.     And  besides  this 
gradual    and  constant    progression,   which 
holds  on  uniformly  year  after  year,  there  are 
changes  in  mood  and  taste  sometimes  from 
day  to  day  and  from  hour  to  hour.     The  man 
who  did  a  very  silly  thing  thought  it  was  a 
wise  thing  when  he  did  it.     He  sees  the 
matter  differently  in  a  little  while.     On  the 
evening  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  wrote  a  certain  letter. 
History  does  not  record  its  matter  or  style. 
But  history  does  record  that  some  years  af-* 
terwards  the  duke  paid  a  hundred  guineas 
to  get  it  back  again  j  and  that  on  getting  it 
he  instantly  burned  it,  exclaiming  that  when 
he  wrote  it  he  must  have  been  the  greatest 
idiot  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     Doubtless,  if 
we   had   seen  that  letter,  we  should   have 
heartily  coincided  in  the   sentiment  of  the 
hero.     He  icas  an  idiot  when  he  wrote  it,  but 
ho  did  not  think  that  he  was  one.     I  think, 
however,  that  there  is  a  standard  of  sense 
and  folly ;  and  that  there  is  a  point  at  which 
Veal  is  Veal  no  more.     But  I  do  not  believe 
that  thought  can  justly  be  called  mature  only 
when  it  has  become  such  as  to  suit  the  taste 


of  some  desperately  dry  old  gentleman  with 
as  much  feeling  as  a  log  of  wood,  and  as 
much  imagination  as  an  oyster.     I  know  how 
intolerant  some  dull  old  fogies  are  of  youthful 
fire  and  fancy.     I  shall  not  be  convinced  that 
any  discourse  is  puerile  because  it  is  pro- 
nounced such  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Dryas- 
dust.    I  remember  that  the  venerable  man 
has  written  many  pages,  possibly  abundant 
in  sound  sense,  but  which  no  mortal  could 
read,  and  to  which  no  mortal  could  listen. 
I  remember  that  though  that  not  very  ami- 
able individual  has  outlived  such  wits  as  he 
once  had,  he  has  not  outlived  the  unbecom- 
ing emotions  of  envy  and  jealousy  ;  and  he 
retains  a  strong  tendency  to  evil-speaking 
and  slandering.     You  told  me,  unamiable 
individual,  how  disgusted  you  were  at  hear- 
ing a  friend  of  mine  who  is  one  of  the  best 
preachers  in  Britain,  preach  one  of  his  finest 
sermons.     Perhaps  you  really  were  disgust- 
ed :  there  is  such  a  thing  as  casting  pearls 
before  swine,  who  will  not  appreciate  them 
highly.     But  you  went  on  to  give  an  account 
of  what  the  great  preacher  said ;  and  though 
I  know  you  are  extremely  stupid,  you  are 
not  quite  so  stupid  as  to  have  actually  fan- 
cied that  the  great  preacher  said  what  you 
reported  that  he  said  :  you  were  well  aware 
that  you  were  grossly  misrepresenting  him. 
And  when  I  find  malice  and  insincerity  in 
one  respect,  I  am  ready  to  suspect  them  in 
another :  and  I  venture  to  doubt  whether 
you  were  disgusted.    Possibly  you  were  only 
ferocious  at  finding  yourself  so  unspeakably 
excelled.    But  even  if  you  had  been  really 
disgusted ;  and  even  if  you  were  a  clever 
man  ;  and  even  if  you  were  above  the  sus- 
picion of  jealousy  ;  I  should  not  think  that 
my  friend's  noble  discourse  was  puerile  be- 
cause you  thought  it  so.     It  is  not  when  the 
warm  feelings  of  earlier  days  are  dried  up 
into  a  cold,  time-worn  cynicism,  that  I  think 
a  man  has  become  the  best  judge  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  human  brain  and  heart.     It  is  a 
noble  thing  when  a  man  grows  old,  retain- 
ing something  of  youthful  freshness  and  fer- 
vor.    It   is   a  fine  thing  to  ripen,  without 
shrivelling  ;  to  reach  the  calmness  of  age, 
I  yet  keep  the  warm  heart  and  ready  sympa- 
;  thy  of  youth.     Show  me  such  a  man  as  that, 
and  I  shall  be  content  to  bow  to  his  decision 
whether  a  thing  be  Veal  or  not.     But  as  such 
men  are  not  found  very  frequently,  I  should 
suggest  it  as  an  approximation  to  a  safe  crite- 
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rion,  that  a  thing  may  be  regarded  as  ma- 
ture when  it  is  deliberately  and  dispassion- 
ately approved  by  an  educated  man  of  good 
ability,  and  above  thirty  years  of  age.  No 
doubt  a  man  of  fifty  may  hold  that  fifty  is 
the  age  of  sound  taste  and  sense ;  and  a 
youth  of  twenty-three  may  maintain  that  he 
is  as  good  a  judge  of  human  doings  now  as 
he  will  ever  be.  I  do  not  claim  to  have  pro- 
posed an  infallible  standard.  I  give  you  my 
present  belief,  being  well  aware  that  it  is 
very  likely  to  alter. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  one's  taste  should 
become  too  fastidious,  or  that  natural  feel- 
ing should  be  refined  away.     And  a  cynical 
young  man  is  bad,  but  a  cynical  old  one  is  a 
great  deal  worse.     The  cynical  young  man 
is  probably  shamming ;  he  is  a  humbug,  not 
a  cynic.     But  the  old  man  probably  is  a 
cynic,  as  heartless  as  he  seems.     And  with- 
out thinking  of  cynicism,  real  or  afiected,  let 
us  remember  that  though  the  taste  ought  to 
be  refined,  and  daily  refining,  it  ought  not 
to  be  refined  beyond  being  practically  ser- 
viceable.    Let  things  be  good ;  but  not  too 
good  to  be  workable.     It  is  expedient  that  a 
cart  for  conveying  coals  should  be  of  neat 
and  decent  appearance.     Let  the  shafts  be 
symmetrical,   the  boards   well-planed,   the 
whole  strong  yet  not  clumsy  ;  and  over  the 
whole  let  the  painter's  skill  induce  a  hue 
rosy  as  beauty's  cheek,  or  dark  blue  as  her 
eye.     All  that  is  well ;  and  while  the  cart 
will  carry  its  coals  satisfactorily,  it  will  stand  ■ 
a  good  deal  of  rough  usage,  and  it  will  please 
the  eye  of  the  rustic   who  sits  in  it  on  an 
empty  sack,  and  whistles  as  it  moves  along. ' 
But  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient  to  make 
that  cart  of  walnut  of  the  finest  grain  and 
marking,  and  to  have  it  French-polished.  It  = 
would  be  too  fine  to  be  of  use  ;  and  its  pos- 
sessor would  fear  to  scratch  it ;  and  would 
preserve  it  as  a  show,  seeking  some  plainer  [ 
vehicle  to  carry  his  cofals.     In  like  manner, ' 
do  not  refine  too  much  either  the  products 
of  the  mind,  or  the  sensibilities  of  the  taste  ' 
which  is   to  appreciate  them.     I  know  an  ' 
amiable   professor  very  different  from  Dr.  \ 
Dryasdust.     He  was  a  country  clergyman ; 
a  very  interesting  plain  preacher.     But  when 
he  got  his  chair,  he  had  to  preach  a  good 
deal  in  the  college  chapel ;  and  by  way  of  ; 
accommodating  his  discourses  to  an  academ- 
ic  audience,    he   re-wrote  them    carefully ; 
rubbed  off  all  the  salient  points  ;    cooled  ' 


in   them   to 
every  thing 


down   whatever   warmth  was 
frigid  accuracy ;    toned  down 
j  striking.     The  result  was  that  his  sermons 
j  became    eminently  classical  and    elegant  j 
I  only  they  became  impossible  to  attend  to, 
and  impossible  to  remember.    And  when 
j  you  heard  the  good  man  preach,  you  sighed 
for  the  rough  and  striking  heartiness  of  for- 
!  mer  days.    And  we  have  all  heard  of  such 
a  thing  as  taste  refined  to  that  painful  sensi- 
'  tiveness,  that  it  became  a  source  of  torment ; 
that  is,  unfitted  for  common  enjoyments  and 
even  for  common  duties.     There  was  once  a 
I  great  man,  let  us  say  at  Melipotamus,  who 
\  never  went  to  church.     A  clergyman  once  in 
I  speaking  to  a  friend  of  the  great  man,  la- 
'  mented  that  the  great  man  set  so  bad  an  ex- 
ample before  his  humbler  neighbors.    *'  How 
ca7i  that  man  go  to  church  ?  "  was  the  reply  j 
I  "  his  taste  and  his  entire  critical  faculty  are 
sharpened  to  that  degree,  that  in  listening 
to  any  ordinary  preacher,  he  feels  outraged 
'  and   shocked  at   every  fourth  sentence  he 
:  hears,  by  its  inelegance  or  its  want  of  logic  ; 
I  and  the  entire  sermon  torments  him  by  its 
'  unsymmetrical  structure,  its  want  of  per- 
spective in  the  presentment  of  details,  and 
its  general  literary  badness."     I  quite  be- 
lieve that  there  was  a  moderate  proportion 
of  truth  in  the  excuse  thus  urged ;  and  you 
will  probably  judge  that  it  would  have  been 
better  had  the  great  man's  mind  not  been 
brought  to  so  painful  a  polish. 

The  mention  of  dried-up  old  gentlemen 
reminds  one  of  a  question  which  has  some- 
times perplexed  me.  Is  it  Vealy  to  feel  or 
to  show  keen  emotion  ?  Is  it  a  precious  re- 
sult and  indication  of  the  maturity  of  the 
human  mind,  to  look  as  if  you  felt  nothing 
at  all  ?  I  have  often  looked  with  wonder, 
and  with  a  moderate  amount  of  veneration, 
at  a  few  old  gentlemen  whom  I  know  well, 
who  are  leading  members  of  a  certain  legis- 
lative and  judicial  council,  held  in  great  re- 
spect in  a  country  of  which  no  more  need  be 
said.  I  have  beheld  these  old  gentlemen 
sitting  apparently  quite  unmoved  when  dis- 
cussions were  going  on  in  which  I  knew  they 
felt  a  very  deep  interest,  and  when  the  tide 
of  debate  was  setting  strongly  against  their 
peculiar  views.  There  they  sat,  impassive 
as  a  red  Indian  at  the  stake.  I  think  of  a 
certain  man  who,  while  a  smart  speech  on 
the  other  side  is  being  made,  retains  a  coun- 
tenance  expressing    actually   nothing ;    he 
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looks  as  if  he  heard  nothing,  felt  nothing, 
cared  for  nothing.  But  when  the  other  man 
sits  down,  he  rises  to  reply.  He  speaks 
slowly  at  first,  but  every  weighty  word  goes 
home  and  tells  :  he  gathers  warmth  and  ra- 
pidity as  he  goes  on,  and  in  a  little  you  be- 
come aware  that  for  a  few  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  you  may  sometimes  get  a  man  who 
would  have  made  an  attorney-general  or  a 
lord  chancellor  ;  you  discern  that  under  the 
appearance  of  almost  stolidity,  there  was 
the  sharpest  attention  watching  every  word 
of  the  argument  of  the  other  speaker,  and 
ready  to  come  down  on  every  weak  point  in 
it;  and  the  other  speaker  is  (in  a  logical 
sense)  pounded  to  jelly  by  a  succession  of 
straight-handed  hits.  Yes,  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful thing  to  find  a  combination  of  coolness 
and  earnestness.  But  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  reason  why  some  old  gentle- 
men look  as  if  they  did  not  care,  is  that  in 
fact  they  don't  care.  And  there  is  no  par- 
ticular merit  in  looking  cool  while  a  question 
is  being  discussed,  if  you  really  do  not  mind 
a  rush  which  way  it  may  be  decided.  A  keen, 
unvarying,  engrossing  regard  for  one's  self, 
is  a  great  safeguard  against  over-excitement 
in  regard  to  all  the  questions  of  the  day,  po- 
litical, social,  and  religious. 

It  is  a  curious  but  certain  fact,  that  clever 
young  men,  at  that  period  of  their  life  when 
their  own  likings  tend  towards  Veal,  know 
quite  well  the  difference  between  veal  and 
beef ;  and  are  quite  able,  when  necessary,  to 
produce  the  latter.  The  tendency  to  boyish- 
ness of  thought  and  style  may  be  repressed, 
when  you  know  you  are  writing  for  the  peru- 
sal of  readers  with  whom  that  will  not  go 
down.  A  student  of  twenty,  who  has  in 
him  great  talent,  no  matter  how  undue  a 
supremacy  his  imagination  may  meanwhile 
have,  if  he  be  set  to  producing  an  essay  in 
metaphysics  to  be  read  by  professors  of  phi- 
losophy, will  produce  a  composition  singu- 
larly free  from  any  trace  of  immaturity. 
For  such  a  clever  youth,  though  he  may  have 
a  strong  bent  towards  Veal,  has  in  him  an 
instinctive  perception  that  it  is  Veal ;  and  a 
keen  sense  of  what  will  and  will  not  do  for 
the  particular  readers  he  has  to  please.  Go, 
you  essayist  who  carried  ofi"  a  host  of  uni- 
versity honors,  and  read  over  now^  the  prize 
essays  you  wrote  at  twenty-one  or  twenty- 
two.  I  think  the  thing  that  will  mainly 
strike  you  will  be,  how  very  mature  these 


compositions  are ;  how  ingenious,  how  judi- 
cious, how  free  from  extravagance,  how  qui- 
etly and  accurately  and  even  felicitously  ex- 
pressed. They  are  not  Veal.  And  yet  you 
know  that  several  years  after  you  wrote 
them  you  were  still  writing  a  great  deal 
which  was  Veal  beyond  all  question.  But 
then  a  clever  youth  can  produce  material  to 
any  given  standard  ;  and  you  wrote  the  es- 
says not  to  suit  your  own  taste,  but  to  suit 
what  you  intuitively  knew  was  the  taste  of 
the  grave  and  even  smoke-dried  professors 
who  were  to  read  them  and  sit  in  judgment 
on  them. 

And  though  it  is  very  fit  and  right  that  the 
academic  standard  should  be  an  understood 
one,  and  quite  different  from  the  popular 
standard,  still  it  is  not  enough  that  a  young 
man  should  be  able  to  write  to  a  standard 
against  which  he  in  his  heart  rebels  and  pro- 
tests. It  is  yet  more  important  that  you 
should  get  him  to  approve  and  adopt  a 
standard  which  is  accurate,  if  not  severe.  It  is 
quite  extraordinary  what  bombastic  and  im- 
mature sermons  are  preached  in  their  first 
years  in  the  church  by  young  clergymen  who 
wrote  many  academic  compositions  in  a  style 
the  most  classical.  It  seems  to  be  essential 
that  a  man  of  feeling  and  imagination  should 
be  allowed  fairly  to  run  himself  out.  The 
course  apparently  is,  that  the  tree  should  send 
out  its  rank  shoots ,  and  then  that  you  should 
prune  them,  rather  than  that  by  some  repres- 
sive means  you  should  prevent  the  rank  shoots 
coming  forth  at  all.  The  way  to  get  a  high- 
spirited  horse  to  be  content  to  stay  peaceably 
in  its  stall,  is  to  allow  it  to  have  a  tearing  gal- 
lop, and  thus  get  ojit  its  superfluous  nervous 
excitement  and  vital  spirit.  Let  the  boiler 
blow  off*  its  steam.  All  repression  is  danger- 
ous. And  some  injudicious  folk,  instead  of 
encouraging  the  highly  charged  mind  and 
heart  to  relieve  themselves  by  blowing  off" 
in  excited  verse  and  extravagant  bombast, 
would  (so  to  speak)  sit  on  the  safety-valve. 
Let  the  bursting  spring  flow !  It  will  run 
turbid  at  first ;  but  it  will  clear  itself  day  by 
day.  Let  a  young  man  write  a  vast  deal : 
the  more  he  writes,  the  sooner  will  the  Veal 
be  done  with.  But  if  a  man  write  very  little, 
the  bombast  is  not  blown  off*;  and  it  may  re- 
main till  advanced  years.  It  seems  as  if  a 
certain  quantity  of  fustian  must  be  blown  off 
before  you  reach  the  good  material.  I  have 
heard  a  mercantile  man  of  fifty  read  a  paper 
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he  had  written  on  a  social  subject.  He  had 
written  very  little  save  business  letters  all  his 
life.  And  I  assure  you  that  his  paper  was 
bombastic  to  a  degree  that  you  would  have 
said  was  barely  tolerable  in  a  youth  of  twenty. 
I  ha\c  seldom  listened  to  Veal  so  outrageous. 
You  s.^e  he  had  not  worked  through  it  in  his 
youth  ;  and  so  here  it  was  now.  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  like  phenomenon  in  a  man  who 
went  into  the  church  at  five-and-forty.  I 
hoard  him  preach  one  of  his  earliest  sermons, 
and  I  have  hardly  ever  heard  such  boyish 
rodomontade.  The  imaginations  of  some  men 
last  out  in  liveliness  longer  than  those  of 
others ;  and  the  taste  of  some  men  never  be- 
comes perfect ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  owing  to 
these  things  that  you  find  some  men  produc- 
iuii  Veal  so  much  later  in  life  than  others. 
You  will  find  men  who  are  very  turgid  and 
magniloquent  at  five-and-thirty,  at  forty,  at 
fifty.  But  I  attribute  the  phenomenon  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  fact  that  such  men  had 
not  the  opportunity  of  blowing  ofi*  their  steam 
in  youth.  Give  a  man  at  four-and-twenty 
two  sermons  to  write  a  week,  and  he  will  very 
soon  work  through  his  Veal.  It  is  probably 
because  ladies  write  comparatively  so  little, 
that  you  find  them  writing  at  fifty  poetry  and 
prose  of  the  most  awfully  romantic  and  senti- 
mei.tal  strain. 

We  have  been  thinking,  my  friend,  as  you 
have  doubtless  observed,  almost  exclusively 
of  intellectual  and  sesthetical  immaturity,  and 
of  its  products  in  composition,  spoken  or  writ- 
ten. But  combining  with  that  immaturity, 
and  going  vei^  much  to  affect  the  character 
of  that  Veal,  there  is  moral  immaturity,  re- 
sulting in  views,  feelings,  and  conduct,  which 
may  be  described  as  Moral  Veal.  But  in- 
deed it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
the  different  kinds  of  immaturity ;  and  to  say 
exactly  what  in  the  moods  and  doings  ol 
youth  proceeds  from  each.  It  is  safest  to  rest 
in  the  general  proposition  that,  even  as  the 
calf  yields  Veal,  so  does  the  immature  human 
mind  yield  immature  productions.  It  is  a 
stage  which  you  outgrow,  and  therefore  a 
stage  of  comparative  immaturity,  in  which  you 
read  a  vast  deal  of  poetry,  and  repeat  much 
poetry  to  yourself  when  alone,  working  your- 
self up  thereby  to  an  enthusiastic  excitement. 
And  very  like  a  calf  you  look  when  someone 
suddenly  enters  the  room  in  which  you  are 
wildly  gesticulating  or  moodily  laughing,  and 
thinking  yourself  poetical,  and  indeed  sub- 


lime. The  person  probably  takes  you  for  a 
fool ;  and  the  best  you  can  say  for  yourself  is 
that  you  are  not  so  great  a  fool  as  you  seem 
to  be.  Vealy  is  the  period  of  life  in  which 
you  filled  a  great  volume  with  the  verses  you 
loved ;  and  in  which  you  stored  your  memory, 
by  frequent  reading,  with  many  thousands  of 
lines.  All  that  you  outgrow.  Fancy  a  man 
of  fifty  having  his  commonplace  book  of  poe- 
try !  And  it  wiU  be  instructive  to  turn  over 
the  ancient  volume,  and  to  see  how  year  by 
year  the  verses  copied  grew  fewer,  and  finally 
ceased  entirely.  I  do  not  say  that  all  growth 
is  progress :  sometimes  it  is  like  that  of  the 
muscle  which  once  advanced  into  manly  vigor 
and  usefulness,  but  is  now  ossifying  into 
rigidity.  It  is  well  to  have  fancy  and  feeling 
under  command  :  it  is  not  well  to  have  feel- 
ing and  fancy  dead.  That  season  of  life  is 
vealy  in  which  you  are  charmed  by  the  melody 
of  verse,  quite  apart  from  its  meaning.  And 
there  is  a  season  in  which  that  is  so.  And  it 
is  curious  to  remark  what  verses  they  are  that 
have  charmed  many  men.  For  they  are  often 
verses  in  which  no  one  else  could  have  dis- 
cerned that  singular  fascination.  You  may  re- 
member how  Robert  Burns  has  recorded  that 
in  youth  he  was  enchanted  by  the  melody  of 
two  lines  of  Addison  : — 

For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung, 
High  on  the  broken  wave. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  felt  the  like  fascination  in 
youth  (and  he  tells  us  it  was  not  entirely  gone 
even  in  age),  in  Mickle's  stanza : — 

The  dews  of  summer  night  did  fall ; 

The  moon,  sweet  regent  of  the  sky, 
Silvered  the  walls  of  Cumnor  Hall, 

And  many  an  oak  that  grew  thereby. 

Not  a  remarkable  verse,  I  think.  However, 
it  at  least  presents  a  pleasant  picture.  But  I 
remember  well  the  enchantment  which,  when 
twelve  years  old,  I  felt  in  a  verse  by  Mrs. 
Hemans,  which  I  can  now  see  presents  an  ex- 
cessively disagreeable  picture.  I  saw  it  not 
then ;  and  when  I  used  to  repeat  that  verse,  I 
know  it  was  without  the  slightest  perception 
of  its  meaning.  You  know  the  beautiful  poem 
called  the  Battle  of  Morgarten.  At  least  I 
remember  it  as  beautiful ;  and  I  am  not  going 
to  spoil  my  recollection  by  reading  it  now. 
Here  is  the  verse  : — 

Oh  !  the  sun  in  heaven  fierce  havoc  viewed, 
When  the  Austrian  turned  to  fly  : 

And  the  brave,  in  the  trampling  multitude. 
Had  a  fearful  death  to  die  ! 
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As  I  write  that  verse  (at  which  the  critical 
reader  will  smile)  I  am  aware  that  Veal  has 
its  hold  of  me  yet.  I  see  nothing  of  the  mis- 
erable scene  the  poet  describes ;  but  I  hear 
the  waves  murmuring  on  a  distant  beach,  and 
I  see  the  hills  across  the  sea,  the  first  sea  I 
ever  beheld ;  I  see  the  school  to  which  I  went 
daily ;  I  see  the  class-room  and  the  place 
where  I  used  to  sit ;  I  see  the  faces  and  hear 
the  voices  of  my  old  companions,  some  dead, 
one  sleeping  In  the  middle  of  the  great  At- 
lantic, many  scattered  over  distant  parts  of 
the  world,  almost  all  far  away.  Yes,  I  feel 
that  I  have  not  quite  cast  off  the  witchery  of 
the  Battle  of  Morgarten.  Early  associations 
can  give  to  verse  a  charm  and  a  hold  upon 
one's  heart*  •v^^ch  no  literary  excellence,  how- 
ever high,  ever  could.  Look  at  the  first  hymns 
you  learned  to  repeat,  and  which  you  used  to 
say  at  your  mother's  knee ;  look  at  the  psalms 
and  hymns  you  remember  hearing  sung  at 
church  when  you  were  a  child:  you  know 
how  impossible  it  is  for  you  to  estimate  these 
upon  their  literary  merits.  They  may  be  al- 
most doggerel;  but  not  Mr.  Tennyson  can 
touch  you  like  them  !  The  most  efiective  elo- 
quence is  that  which  is  mainly  done  by  the 
mind  to  which  it  is  addressed  :  It  is  that  which 
touches  chords  which  of  themselves  yield 
matchless  music  ;  it  is  that  which  awakens  up 
trains  of  old  remembrance,  and  which  wafts 
around  you  the  fragrance  of  the  hawthorn 
that  blossomed  and  withered  many  long  years 
since.  An  English  stranger  would  not  think 
much  of  the  hymns  we  sing  In  our  Scotch 
churches :  he  could  not  know  what  many  of 
them  are  to  us.  There  Is  a  magic  about  the 
words.  I  can  discern.  Indeed,  that  some  of 
them  are  mawkish  in  sentiment,  faulty  in 
rhyme,  and  on  the  whole  what  you  would  call 
extremely  unfitted  to  be  sung  In  public  wor- 
ship. If  you  were  judging  of  them  as  new 
things ;  but  a  crowd  of  associations  which  are 
beautiful  and  touching  gathers  round  the  lines 
which  have  no  great  beauty  or  pathos  in 
themselves. 

You  were  in  an  extremely  vealy  condition 
when,  having  attained  the  age  of  fourteen, 
you  sent  some  verses  to  the  county  news- 
paper, and  with  simple-hearted  elation  read 
them  in  the  corner  devoted  to  what  was 
termed  "Original  Poetry."  It  is  a  pity 
you  did  not  preserve  the  newspapers  in 
which  you  first  saw  yourself  in  print,  and 
experienced   the   peculiar   sensation  which 


accompanies  that  sight.  No  doubt  your 
verses  expressed  the  gloomiest  views  of  life, 
and  told  of  the  bitter  disappointments  you 
had  met  in  your  long  intercourse  with  man- 
kind, and  especially  with  womankind.  And 
though  you  were  in  a  flutter  of  anxiety  and 
excitement  to  see  whether  or  not  your  verses 
would  be  printed,  your  verses  probably  de- 
clared that  you  had  used  up  life  and  seen 
through  it ;  that  your  heart  was  no  longer 
to  be  stirred  by  aught  on  earth  ;  and  that, 
in  short,  you  cared  nothing  for  any  thing. 
You  could  see  nothing  fine,  then,  in  being 
good,  cheerful,  and  happy  ;  but  you  thought 
it  a  grand  thing  to  be  a  gloomy  man,  of  a 
very  dark  complexion,  with  blood  on  your 
conscience,  upwards  of  six  feet  high,  and 
accustomed  to  wander  from  land  to  land, 
like  Childe  Harold.  You  were  extremely 
vealy  when  you  used  to  fancy  that  you  were 
sure  to  be  a  very  great  man ;  and  to  think 
how  proud  your  relations  would  some  day 
be  of  you,  and  how  you  would  come  back 
and  excite  a  great  commotion  at  the  place 
where  you  used  to  be  a  schoolboy.  And  it 
is  because  the  world  has  still  left  some  im- 
pressionable spot  in  your  hearts,  my  read- 
ers, that  you  still  have  so  many  fond  asso- 
ciations with  "  the  schoolboy  spot,  we  ne'er 
forget,  though  we  are  there  forgot."  They 
were  vealy  days,  though  pleasant  to  remem- 
ber, my  old  school  companions,  in  which 
you  used  to  go  to  the  dancing-school  (it 
was  in  a  gloomy  theatre,  seldom  entered  by 
actors),  in  which  you  fell  in  love  with  sev- 
eral young  ladies  about  eleven  years  old; 
and  (being  permitted  occasionally  to  select 
your  own  partners)  made  frantic  rushes  to 
obtain  the  hand  of  one  of  the  beauties  of 
that  small  society.  Those  were  the  days  in 
which  you  thought  that  when  you  grew  up 
it  would  be  a  very  fine  thing  to  be  a  pirate, 
bandit,  or  corsair,  rather  than  a  clergyman, 
barrister,  or  the  like ;  even  a  cheerful  out- 
law like  Robin  Hood  did  not  come  up  to 
your  views ;  you  would  rather  have  been  a 
man  like  Captain  Kyd,  stained  with  various 
crimes  of  extreme  atrocity,  which  would  en- 
tirely preclude  the  possibility  of  returning 
to  respectable  society,  and  given  to  moody 
laughter  in  solitary  moments.  Oh,  what 
truly  asinine  developments  the  human  be- 
ing must  go  through  before  arriving  at  the 
stage  of  common  sense !  You  were  very 
vealy,  too,  when  you  used  to  think  it  a  fine 
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thing  to  astonish  people  by  expressing  awful 
sentiments,  such  as  that  you  thought  Ma- 
hometans better  than  Christians,  that  you 
would  like  to  be  dissected  after  death,  that 
you  did  not  care  what  you  got  for  dinner, 
that  you  liked  learning  your  lessons  better 
than  going  out  to  play,  that  you  would 
rather  read  Euclid  than  IvanJioe,  and  the 
like.  It  may'be  remarked  that  this  peculiar 
vealiness  is  not  confined  to  youth ;  I  have 
seen  it  appearing  very  strongly  in  men  with 
gray  hair.  Another  manifestation  of  veali- 
ness, which  appears  both  in  age  and  youth, 
is  the  entertaining  a  strong  belief  that  kings, 
noblemen,  and  baronets,  are  always  in  a 
condition  of  ecstatic  happiness.  I  have 
known  people  pretty  far  advanced  in  life, 
who  not  only  believed  that  monarchs  must 
be  perfectly  happy,  but  that  all  who  were 
permitted  to  continue  in  their  presence 
would  catch  a  considerable  degree  of  the 
mysterious  bliss  which  was  their  portion. 
I  have  heard  a  sane  man,  rather  acute  and 
clever  in  many  things,  seriously  say,  "  K  a 
man  cannot  be  happy  in  the  presence  of  his 
sovereign,  where  can  he  be  happy  ?  " 

And  yet,  absurd  and  foolish  as  is  moral 
vealiness,  there  is  something  fine  about  it. 
Many  of  thd  old  and  dear  associations  most 
cherished  in  human  hearts,  are  of  the  nature 
of  Veal.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  most  of  the 
romance  of  life  is  unquestionably  so.  All 
spooniness,  all  the  preposterous  idolization 
of  some  one  who  is  just  like  anybody  else, 
all  love  (in  the  narrow  sense  in  which  the 
"word  is  understood  by  novel-readers),  you 
feel,  when  you  look  back,  are  Veal.  The 
young  lad  and  the  young  girl,  whom  at  a 
picnic  party  you  have  discerned  stealing  ofi" 
under  frivolous  pretexts  from  the  main  body 
of  guests,  and  sitting  on  the  grass  by  the 
river-side,  enraptured  in  the  prosecution  of 
a  conversation  which  is  intellectually  of  the 
emptiest,  and  fancying  that  they  two  make 
all  the  world,  and  investing  that  spot  with 
remembrances  which  will  continue  till  they 
are  gray,  are  (it  must  in  sober  sadness  be 
admitted)  of  the  nature  of  calves.  For  it  is 
beyond  doubt  that  they  are  at  a  stage  which 
they  will  outgrow,  and  on  which  they  may 
possibly  look  back  with  something  of  shame. 
All  these  things,  beautiful  as  they  are,  are 
no  more  than  Veal.  Yet  they  are  fitting 
and  excellent  in  their  time.    No,  let  us  not 


call  them  veal,  they  are  rather  like  lamb, 
which  is  excellent  though  immature.  No 
doubt,  youth  is  immaturity ;  and  as  you 
outgrow  it  you  are  growing  better  and 
wiser ;  still  youth  is  a  fine  thing,  and  most 
people  would  be  young  again  if  they  could. 
How  cheerful  and  light-hearted  is  immatu- 
rity !  How  cheerful  and  lively  are  the  little 
children  even  of  silent  and  gloomy  men ! 
It  is  sad,  and  it  is  unnatural,  when  they  are 
not  so.  I  remember  yet,  when  I  was  at 
school,  with  what  interest  and  wonder  I 
used  to  look  at  two  or  three  boys,  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  who  were  al- 
ways dull,  sullen,  and  unhappy-looking.  In 
those  days,  as  a  general  rule,  you  are  never 
sorrowful  without  knowing  tlw  reason  why. 
You  are  never  conscious  of  the  dull  atmos- 
phere, of  the  gloomy  spirits,  of  after-time. 
The  youthful  machine,  bodily  and  mental, 
plays  smoothly ;  the  young  being  is  cheery. 
Even  a  kitten  is  very  different  from  a  grave 
old  cat ;  'and  a  young  colt,  from  a  horse 
sobered  by  the  c:ues  and  toils  of  years. 
And  you  picture  fine  things  to  yourself  in 
your  youthful  dreams.  I  remember  a  beau- 
tiful dwelling  I  used  often  to  see,  as  if  from 
the  brow  of  a  great  hill.  I  see  the  rich 
valley  below,  with  magnificent  woods  and 
glades,  and  a  broad  river  reflecting  the  sun- 
set ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  valley,  the  vast 
Saracenic  pile,  with  gilded  minarets  blazing 
in  the  golden  light.  I  have  since  then  seen 
many  splendid  habitations,  but  none  in  the 
least  equal  to  that.  I  cannot  even  yet  dis- 
card the  idea  that  somewhere  in  this  world 
there  stands  that  noble  palace,  and  that 
some  day  I  shall  find  it  out.  You  remem- 
ber also  the  intense  delight  with  which  you 
read  the  books  that  charmed  you  then  :  how 
you  carried  off  the  poem  or  the  tale  to  some 
solitary  place,  how  you  sat  up  far  into  the 
night  to  read  it,  how  heartily  you  believed 
in  all  the  story,  and  sympathized  with  the 
people  it  told  of.  I  wish  I  could  feel  now 
the  veneration  for  the  man  who  has  written 
a  book  which  I  used  once  to  feel.  Oh  that 
one  could  read  the  old  volumes  with  the 
old  feeling!  Perhaps  you  have  some  of 
them  yet,  and  you  remember  the  peculiar 
expression  of  the  type  in  which  they  were 
printed  :  the  pages  look  at  you  with  the  face 
of  an  old  friend.  K  you  were  then  of  an 
observant  nature,  you  will  understand  how 
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much  of  the  effect  of  any  composition  upon 
the  human  mind  depends  upon  the  printing, 
upon  the  placing  of  the  points,  even  upon 
the  position  of  the  sentences  on  the  page. 
A  grand,  high-flown,  and  sentimental  climax 
ought  always  to  conclude  at  the  bottom  of 
a  page.  It  will  look  ridiculous  if  it  ends 
four  or  five  lines  down  from  the  top  of  the 
next  page.  Somehow  there  is  a  feeling  as 
of  the  difference  between  the  night  before 
and  the  next  morning.  It  is  as  though  the 
crushed  ball-dress  and  the  dishevelled  locks 
of  the  close  of  the  evening  reappeared,  the 
same,  before  breakfast.  Let  us  have  homely 
sense  at  the  top  of  the  page,  pathos  at  the 
foot  of  it.  AVhat  a  force  in  the  bad  type  of 
the  shabby  little  CJiilde  Harold  you  used  to 
read  so  often  !  You  turn  it  over  in  a  grand 
illustrated  edition,  and  it  seems  like  another 
poem.  Let  it  here  be  said,  that  occasionally 
you  look  with  something  like  indignation 
on  the  volume  which  enchained  you  in  your 
boyish  days.  For  now  you  have  burst  the 
chain.  And  you  have  somewhat  of  the  feel- 
ing of  the  prisoner  towards  the  jailer  who 
held  him  in  unjust  bondage.  What  right 
had  that  bombastic  rubbish  to  touch  and 
thrill  you  as  it  used  to?  Well,  remem- 
ber that  it  suits  successive  generations  at 
their  enthusiastic  stage.  There  are  poets 
whose  great  admirers  are  for  the  most  part 
under  twenty  years  old;  but  probably  al- 
most every  clever  young  person  regards 
them  at  some  period  in  his  life  as  among 
the  noblest  of  mortals.  And  it  is  no  igno- 
ble ambition  to  win  the  ardent  appreciation 
of  even  immature  tastes  and  hearts.  Its 
brief  endurance  is  compensated  by  its  in- 
tensity. You  sit  by  the  fireside  and  read 
your  leisurely  Times,  and  you  feel  a  tran- 
quil enjoyment.  You  like  it  better  than  the 
Sorrows  of  Weiier,  but  you  do  not  like  it  a 
twentieth  part  as  much  as  you  once  liked 
the  Sorj^ows  of  Werter.  You  would  be  in- 
terested in  meeting  the  man  who  wrote  that 
brilliant  and  slashing  leader ;  but  you  would 
not  regard  him  with  speechless  awe,  as  some- 
thing more  than  human.  Yet  remembering 
all  the  weaknesses  out  of  which  men  grow, 
and  on  which  they  look  back  with  a  smile 
or  sigh,  who  does  not  feel  that  there  is  a 
charm  which  will  not  depart  about  early 
youth?  Longfellow  knew  that  he  would 
reach  the  hearts  of  most  men  when  he  wrote 
such  a  verse  as  this, — 


"  Tlie  green  trees  whispered  low  and  mild ; 

It  was  a  sound  of  joy  ! 
They  were  my  playmates  when  a  child, 
And  rocked  me  in  their  arms  so  wild; 
Still  they  looked  at  me  and  smiled. 

As  if  I  were  a  boy ! " 

Such  readers  as  are  young  men  will  under- 
stand what  has  already  been  said  as  to  the  bit- 
ter indignation  with  which  the  waiter,  some 
years  ago,  listened  to  self-conceited  elderly 
persons  who  put  aside  the  arguments  and  the 
doings  of  younger  men  with  the  remark  that 
these  younger  men  were  boys.  There  are  few 
terms  of  reproach  which  I  have  heard  uttered 
with  looks  of  such  deadly  ferocity.  And  there 
are  not  many  which  excite  feelings  of  greater 
wrath  in  the  souls  of  clever  young  men.  I 
remember  how  in  those  days  I  determined 
to  write  an  essay  which  should  scorch  up 
and  finally  destroy  all  these  carping  and  ma- 
licious critics.  It  was  to  be  called  A  Chap- 
ter on  Boys.  After  an  introduction  of  a  sar- 
castic and  magnificent  character,  setting  out 
views  substantially  the  same  as  those  con- 
tained in  the  speech  of  Lord  Chatham  in 
reply  to  Walpole,  which  boys  are  taught  to 
recite  at  school,  that  essay  was  to  go  on  to 
show  that  a  great  part  of  English  literature 
was  written  by  very  young  men.  Unfortu- 
nately, on  proceeding  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ter carefully,  it  appeared  that  the  best  part 
of  English  literature,  even  in  the  range  of 
poetry,  was  in  fact  written  by  men  of  even 
more  than  middle  age.  So  the  essay  was 
never  finished,  though  a  good  deal  of  it  was 
sketched  out.  Yesterday  I  took  out  the  old 
manuscript ;  and  after  reading  a  bit  of  it,  it 
appeared  so  remarkably  vealy  that  I  put  it 
with  indignation  into  the  fire.  Still  I  ob- 
served various  facts  of  interest  as  to  great 
things  done  by  young  men,  and  some  by 
men  who  never  lived  to  be  old.  Beaumont 
the  dramatist  died  at  twenty-nine.  Christo- 
pher Marlowe  wrote  Faustus  at  twenty-five, 
and  died  at  thirty.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  wrote 
his  Arcadia  at  twenty-six.  Otway  wrote  The 
Orphan  at  twenty-eight,  and  Venice  Preserved 
at  thirty.  Thomson  wrote  The  Seasons  at 
twenty-seven.  Bishop  Berkeley  had  devised 
his  Ideal  System  at  twenty-nine  ;  and  Clarke 
at  the  same  age  published  his  great  work  on 
the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God.  Then  there 
is  Pitt,  of  course.  But  these  cases  are  ex- 
ceptional ;  and  besides,  men  at  twenty-eight 
and  thirty  are  not  in  any  way  to  be  regarded 
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as  boys.  What  I  wanted  was  proof  of  the 
great  things  that  had  been  done  by  young 
fellows  about  two-and-twenty ;  and  such 
proof  was  not  to  be  found.  A  man  is  sim- 
ply a  boy  grown  up  to  his  best ;  and  of 
course  what  is  done  by  men  must  be  better 
than  what  is  done  by  boys.  Unless  in  very 
peculiar  cases,  a  man  at  thirty  will  be  every 
way  superior  to  what  he  was  at  twenty ;  and 
at  forty,  to  what  he  was  at  thirty.  Not  in- 
deed physically  ;  let  that  be  granted.  Not 
always  morally  ;  but  surely,  intellectually, 
and  aesthetically. 

Yes,  my  readers,  we  have  all  been  calves. 
A  great  part  of  all  our  doings  has  been  what 
the  writer,  in   figurative    language,  has  de- 
scribed as  Veal.    We  have  not  said,  written, 
or  done  very  much  on  which  we  can  now 
look  back  with  entire   approval.     And  we 
have  said,  written,  and  done  a  very  great 
deal  on  which  we  cannot  look  back  but  with 
burning  shame  and  confusion.     Very  many 
things  which,  when  we  did  them,  we  thought 
remarkably  good,  and  much  better  than  the 
doings  of  ordinary  men,  we  now  discern,  on 
calmly  looking  back,  to  have  been  extremely 
bad.     That  time,  you  know,  my  friend,  when 
you  talked  in    a  very  fluent   and   animated 
manner  after  dinner  at  a  certain  house,  and 
thought  you  were  making  a  great  impression 
on  the  assembled  guests,  most  of  them  en- 
tire strangers  ;  you  are  now  fully  aware  that 
you  were  only  making  a  fool  of  yourself. 
And  let  this  hint  of  one  public  manifestation 
of  vealiness,  suffice  to  suggest  to  each  of  us 
scores  of  similar  cases.     But  though  we  feel, 
in  our  secret  souls,  what  calves  we  have  been, 
and  though  it  is  well  for  us  that  we  should 
feel  it  deeply,  and  thus  learn  humility  and 
caution,  we  do  not  like  to  be  reminded  of  it 
by  anybody  else.     Some  people  have  a  won- 
derful memory  for  the  vealy  sayings  and  do- 
ings of  their   friends.     They  may  be  very 
bad  hands  at  remembering  any  thing  else ; 
but  they  never  forget  the  silly  speeches  and 
actions  on  which  one  would  like  to  shut  down 
the  leaf.     You  may  find  people,  a  great  part 
of  whose  conversation  consists  of  repeating 
and  exaggerating  their  neighbor's  Veal ;  and 
though  that  Veal  may  be  immature  enough 
and  silly  enough,  it  will  go  hard  but  your 
friend,  Mr.  Snarling,  will  represent  it  as  a 
good  deal  worse  than  the  fact.    You  will  find 
men  who  while  at  college  were  students  of 


large  ambition  but  slender  abilities,  reveng- 
ing themselves   in    this   fashion    upon   the 
clever  men  who  beat  them.     It  is  easy,  very 
easy,  to  remember  foolish  things  that  were 
said  and  done  even  by  the  senior  wrangler 
or  the  man  who  takes  a  double  first-class  ; 
and  candid  folk  will  think  that  such  foolish 
things  were  not  fair  samples  of  the  men ; 
and  will  remember,  too,  that  the  men  have 
grown  out  of  these,  have  grown  mature  and 
wise,  and  for  many  a  year  past  would  not 
have  said  or  done  such  things.     But  if  you 
were  to  judge  from  the  conversation  of  Mr. 
Limejuice  (who  wrote   many  prize    essays, 
but  through  the  malice  and  stupidity  of  the 
judges  never  got  any  prizes),  you  would  con- 
clude that  every  word  uttered  by  his   suc- 
cessful rivals  was  one  that  stamped  them  as 
essential  fools,  and  calves  which  would  never 
grow  into  oxen.     I  do  not  think  it  is  a  pleas- 
ing or  magnanimous  feature  in  any  man's 
character,  that  he  is  ever  eager  to  rake  up 
these  early  follies.     I  would  not  be  ready  to 
throw  in  the  teeth  of  a  pretty  butterfly  that 
it  was  an  ugly  caterpillar  once,  unless  I  un- 
derstood that  the  butterfly  liked  to  remem- 
ber the  fact.     I  would  not  suggest  to  this  fair 
sheet  of  paper  on  which  I  am  writing,  that 
not  long  ago  it  was  dusty  rags  and  afterwards 
dirty  pulp.     You  cannot  be  an  ox  without 
previously  having  been  a  calf;  you  acquire 
taste  and  sense  gradually  ;  and  in  acquiring 
them  you  pass  through  stages  in  which  you 
have  very  little  of  either.     It  is  a  poor  bur- 
den for  the  memory,  to  collect  and  shovel 
into  it  the  silly  sayings  and  doings  in  youth 
of  people  who  have  become  great  and  em- 
inent.    I  read  with  much  disgust  a  biogra- 
phy of  Mr.   Disraeli,   which   recorded,  no 
doubt  accurately,  all  the  sore  points  in  that 
stateman's  history.     I  remember,  with  great 
approval,  what  Lord  John  Manners  said  in 
Parliament  in  reply  to  Mr.  Bright,  who  had 
quoted  a  well-known  and  very  silly  passage 
from  Lord  John's  early  poetry.     "  I  would 
rather,"  said  Lord  John,   **  have  been  the 
man  who  in  his  youth  wrote  those  silly  verses, 
than  the  man  who  in  mature  years  would 
rake  them  up."    And  with  even  greater  in- 
dignation I  regard  the  individual  who,  when 
a  man  is  doing  creditably  and  Christianly  the 
work  of  life,  is  ever  ready  to  relate  and  ag- 
gravate the  moral  delinquencies  of  his  school- 
^  boy  and  student  days,  long  since  repented  of 
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and  corrected.  "Remember  not,"  said  a 
man  -who  knew  human  nature  well,  "  the 
sins  of  my  youth."  But  there  are  men  whose 
nature  has  a  peculiar  affinity  for  any  thing 
petty,  mean,  and  bad.  They  fly  upon  it  as 
a  vulture  on  carrion.  Their  memory  is  of 
th^t  cast,  that  you  have  only  to  make  in- 
quiry of  them  concerning  any  of  their  friends, 
to  hear  of  something  not  at  all  to  the  friends' 
advantage.  There  are  individuals,  after  lis- 
tening to  whom  you  think  it  would  be  a  re- 
freshing novelty,  almost  startling  from  its 
strangeness,  to  hear  them  say  a  word  in  fa- 
vor of  any  human  being  whatsoever. 

It  is  not  a  thing  peculiar  to  immaturity ; 
yet  it  may  be  remarked,  that  though  it  is  an 
unpleasant  thing  to  look  back  and  see  that 
you  have  said  or  done  something  very  foolish, 
It  is  a  still  more  unpleasant  thing  to  be  well 
aware  at  the  time  that  you  are  saying  or  do- 
ing something  very  foolish.  If  a  man  be  a 
fool  at  all,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  he 
should  be  a  very  great  fool,-  for  then  he  will 
not  know  when  he  is  making  a  fool  of  himself. 
But  it  is  painful  not  to  have  sense  enough  to 
know  what  you  should  do  in  order  to  be  right, 
but  to  have  sense  enough  to  know  that  you 
are  doing  wrong.  To  know  that  you  are 
talking  like  an  ass,  yet  to  feel  that  you  can- 
not help  it;  that  you  must  say  something,  and 
can  think  of  nothing  better  to  say ;  this  is  a 
suffering  that  comes  with  advanced  civiliza- 
tion. This  Is  a  phenomenon  frequently  to  be 
seen  at  public  dinners  in  country  towns,  also 
at  the  entertainment  which  succeeds  a  wed- 
ding. Men  at  other  times  rational,  seem  to 
be  stricken  into  idiocy  when  they  rise  to  their 
feet  on  such  occasions ;  and  the  painful  fact 
is,  that  It  is  conscious  idiocy.  The  man's 
words  are  asinine,  and  he  knows  they  are 
asinine.  His  wits  have  entirely  abandoned 
him :  he  Is  an  idiot  for  the  time.  Have  you 
sat  next  a  man  unused  to  speaking  at  a  pub- 
lic dinner ;  have  you  seen  him  nervously  rise 
and  utter  an  incoherent,  ungrammatlcal,  and 
unintelligible  sentence  or  two,  and  then  sit 
down  with  a  ghastly  smile  ?  Have  you  heard 
him  say  to  his  friend  on  the  other  side,  in 
bitterness,"!  have  made  a  fool  of  myself !" 
And  have  you  seen  him  sit  moodily  through 
the  remainder  of  the  feast,  evidently  ruminat- 
ing on  what  he  said,  seeing  now  what  he 
ought  to  have  said,  and  trying  to  persuade 
himself  that  what  he  said  was  not  so  bad  after 
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all  ?  Would  you  do  a  kindness  to  that  mis- 
erable man  ?  You  have  just  heard  his  friend 
on  the  other  side  cordially  agreeing  with  what 
he  had  said  as  to  the  badness  of  the  appear- 
ance made  by  him.  Enter  into  conversation 
with  him;  talk  of  his  speech,  congratulate 
him  upon  it ;  tell  him  you  were  extremely 
struck  by  the  freshness  and  naturalness  of 
what  he  said,  that  there  is  something  delight- 
ful in  hearing  an  unhackneyed  speaker,  that 
to  speak  with  entire  fluency  looks  professional 
— it  is  like  a  barrister  or  a  clergyman.  Thus 
you  may  lighten  the  mortification  of  a  dis- 
appointed man ;  and  what  you  say  will  re- 
ceive considerable  credence.  It  Is  wonderful 
how  readily  people  believe  any  thing  they 
would  hke  to  be  true. 

I  was  walking  this  afternoon  along  a  certain 
street,  coming  home  from  visiting  certain  sick 
persons,  and  wondering  how  I  should   con- 
clude this  essay,  when,  standing  on  the  pave- 
ment on  one  side  of  the  street,  I  saw  a  little 
boy  of  four  years  old,  crying  In  great  distress. 
Various  individuals,  who   appeared    to    be 
Priests  and  Levltes,  looked  as  they  passed  at 
the  child's  distress,  and  passed  on  without  do- 
ing any  thing  to  relieve  it.    I  spoke  to  the 
little  man,  who  was  in  great  fear  at  being 
spoken  to,  but  told  me  he  had  come  away 
from  his  home  and  lost  himself,  and  could  not 
find  his  way  back.    I  told  him  I  would  take 
him  home  if  he  could  tell  me  where  he  hved ; 
but  he  was  frightened  into  utter  helplessness? 
and  could  only  tell  that  his  name  was  Tom» 
and  that  he  lived  at  the  top  of  a  stair.    It 
was  a   poor  neighborhood,  in  which  many 
people  live  at  the  top  of  stairs,  and  the  descrip- 
tion was  vague.      I  spoke  to  two  humble,  de- 
cent-looking women  who  were  passing,  think- 
ing they  might  gain  the  little  thing's  confi- 
dence   better   than  I;    but  the   poor   little 
man's  great  wish  was  just  to  get  away  from 
us,  though   when   he   got  two  yards    ofi*  he 
could  but  stand  and  cry.     You  may  be  sure 
he  was  not  left  In  his  trouble,  but  that  he  was 
put  safely  in  his  father's  hands.     And  as  1 
was  coming  home,  I  thought  that  here  was  an 
Illustration  of  something  I  have  been  thinking 
of  all  this  afternoon.     I  thought  I  saw  in  the 
poor  little  child's  desire  to  get  away  from 
those  who  wanted  to  help  him,  though  not 
knowing  where  to  go  when  left  to  himself, 
something  analogous  to  what  the  immature 
human   being  is  always  disposed  to.    The 
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"whole  teaching  of  our  life  is  leading  us  away 
from  our  early  delusions  and  follies,  from  all 
those  things  about  us  which  have  been  spoken 
of  under  the  similitude  which  need  not  be 
an^ain  repeated.  Yet  we  push  away  the  hand 
that  would  conduct  us  to  soberer  and  better 
things,  though  when  left  alone  we  can  but 
stand  and  vaguely  gaze  about  us ;  and  we 
speak  hardly  of  the  growing  experience  which 
makes  us  wiser,  and  which  ought  to  make  us 
happier  too.     Let  us  not  forget  that  the 
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teaching  which  takes  something  of  the  gloss 
from  life  is  an  instrument  in  the  kindest 
Hand  of  all ;  and  let  us  be  humbly  content  if 
that  kindest  hand  shall  lead  us,  even  by  rough 
means,  to  calm  and  enduring  wisdom — wis- 
dom by  no  means  inconsistent  with  youthful 
freshness  of  feeling,  and  not  necessarily  fatal 
even  to  youthful  gayety  of  mood; — and  at 
last  to  that  happy  place  where  worn  men 
regain  the  little  child's  heart,  and  old  and 
young  are  blest  together ! 

A.  K.  H.  B. 


Thoughtless  people,  when  eating  a  peach, 
a  watermelon,  or  a  cantelope,  instead  of  throw- 
ing the  peeling  or  rind  into  the  street,  toss  it 
upon  the  pavement.  Unsuspecting  persons,  pass- 
ing along,  accidentally  tread  upon  one  of  these 
rinds  and  find  themselves  immediately  down 
upon  the  pavement,  with  a  head  bruised  by  the 
fall,  a  leg  broken,  or  an  ankle  sprained.  A  man 
that  would  make  a  hole  in  the  pavement,  into 
which  passers  could  unsuspectingly  step  and 
break  a  limb,  would  be  considered  an  inhuman 
sort  of  person,  and  he  would  be  made  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  damages  for  the  injuries  he  caused. 
But  the  injury  is  the  same  whether  it  is  done 
maliciously,  by  setting  a  trap,  or  thoughtlessly 
by  individuals  too  mentally  lazy  to  think  always 
correctly  of  the  consequences  of  their  acts.  A 
person  has  no  right  to  imperil  another's  person 
in  the  street,  and  no  right-minded  individual 
would  do  it.  A  man  or  woman  of  sense  would 
throw  the  rind  or  paring  of  fruit  into  the  street, 
or,  better  still,  into  the  slop-tub.  If  at  any  time 
such  a  person  were  to  see  a  peach-paring  or  wa- 
termelon rind  upon  the  pavement,  he  or  she 
would  immediately  toss  it  into  the  street  with 
the  foot,  so  as  to  prevent  some  person  less  ob- 
serving from  receiving  injury.*  Whenever  we 
see  this  being  done  we  instinctively  feel  respect 
rising  in  our  mind  for  the  person,  for  the  act 
affords  evidence  that  the  individual  has  the  good 
sense  to  perceive  the  impropriety  of  leaving  any 
thing  upon  the  pavement  which  can  do  mischief 
— a  thoughtful  consideration  for  the  safety  of 
others,  and  real  kindness  of  heart  to  save  from 
injury.  The  person  who  thoughtlessly  or  reck- 
lessly throws  fruit-parings  or  rinds  upon  the 
pavement  has  neither. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blacket  will  shortly  pub- 
lish a  complete  index  to  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine,  from  Vols.  I.  to  LVI. 

*  We  always  do  so. — Livmg  Age. 


Mr.  T.  Dawson,  medical  oflSce,  North  Isles, 
writes  to  The  Times  to  announce  an  important 
discovery.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  new  bank 
of  cod,  at  a  place  called  Rockall,  three  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  south  of  North  Isles.  The  bank 
was  discovered  by  Captain  Rhodes,  master  of 
the  Resolution,  of  London,  who  had  a  hint  of  its 
existence  thirteen  years  ago  from  the  mate  of  an 
Irish  vessel.  He  sailed  with  two  vessels  on  the 
2d  July,  and  returned  on  the  13th  of  the  same 
month  with  twenty-seven  tons  of  the  largest  cod. 
Mr.  Dawson  says  the  bank  "  is  haunted  by  blue 
sharks ;  but  according  to  Captain  Rhodes  they 
caught  the  fish  as  fast  as  they  could  pull.  The 
livers  of  the  cod,  he  states,  were  also  veiy  rich, 
and  produced  large  quantities  of  oil.  I  have  ex- 
amined the  cod ;  they  are  very  large  and  very 
thick ;  the  tusks  are  very  thick  and  fat,  but 
shorter  than  usual,  while  the  ling  are  the  same 
as  those  caught  at  other  places.  This  solitary 
rock  in  the  ocean,  which  will  for  a  time  become 
the  El  Dorado  of  our  cod  smacks,  rises  about 
the  height  of  a  ship  above  the  sea."  The  two 
vessels  have  again  started  for  the  fishing-ground, 
and  when  they  return  Mr.  Dawson  will  forward 
more  particulars  of  their  success,  and  Captains 
Rohdes  and  Gardener  will  be  most  happy  to 
give  every  information  for  the  guidance  of 
others. 


Mrs.  Harvey,  the  author  of  "  The  Cruise  in 
the  Claymore  on  the  Coast  of  Syria,"  which  has 
just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and 
Hall,  presented  to  her  majesty,  at  the  last  draw- 
ing-room, a  copy  of  her  work,  magnificently 
bound  in  carved  cedar,  brought  by  her  from 
Lebanon. 


Alexander  Smith's  new  peom,  "Edwin 
of  Deira,"  will  be  published  immediately,  by 
Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co. 
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From  Fraser's  Magazine.     1 
A   FEW   MORE    WORDS    FROM    THE    AR- 
CHIVES OF  SIMANCAS.*  ! 

BY  J.   A.   TROUDE. 

I  TRUST  that  I  shall  not  weary  the  readers 
of  JVoser  by  returning  to  the  story  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  and  Amy 
Robsart.  The  Bishop  of  Aquila's  account 
having  been  called  in  question,  I  am  anxious 
to  lay  his  letters  before  the  world.  It  may 
be  that  I  have  been  toQ  easy  of  belief;  and 
if  the  result  of  fuller  examination  shall  be 
to  discredit  the  bishop's  statements,  no  one 
will  rejoice  more  heartily  than  I  shall  do. 

My  original  article  was  written  du:fing  a 
temporary  absence  from  Simancas,  from  the 
impressions  left  by  a  first  perusal  of  the 
MSS.,  and,  as  it  proved  afterwards,  with 
but  a  part  of  the  evidence  before  me.  On 
my  return  to  the  archives  I  discovered  sev- 
eral other  letters  and  notes  of  letters,  in 
some  points  correcting  what  I  had  said,  in 
others  adding  to  or  softening  it ;  while  on  a 
second  and  closer  study  of  the  MSS.,  I 
found  I  had  made  two  or  three  mistakes  of 
no  serious  importance,  but  yet,  where  accu- 
racy is  of  so  much  moment,  requiring  to  be 
noticed  and  acknowledged. 

The  letter  containing  the  account  of  Cecil's 
interview  with  the  Spanish  ambassador  was 
not  addressed  to  Philip,  but  to  the  Duchess 
of  Parma,  by  whom  it  was  to  be  sent  on  to 
PhiUp. 

De  Quadra's  mysterious  audiences  were 
usually  at  night ;  and  I  had  imagined  that 
he  had  described  Cecil  as  coming  to  him, 
like  his  other  visitors,  in  the  darkness.  He 
mentions,  merely,  however,  the  conversa- 
tion, and  adds  neither  the  hour  nor  the 
place. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Council  which  I 
described  as  taking  place  the  morning  after 
the  news  of  Amy  Robsart's  death,  were  dis- 
tributed over  several  weeks.  I  had  read  the 
ward  "  manera  "  in  the  MS.  as  manana,  and 
given  a  wrong  meaning  to  a  sentence. 
Lastly,  the  aims  of  Cecil's  party  were  not, 
as  will  be  seen,  precisely  those  which  I 
stated  them  to  be.  On  this  point  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  obtain  further  information. 

But  a  small  portion  of  the  correspondence 
can  be  compressed  within  the  space  which  I 
can  allow  myself.    I  now  print,  however,  the 

*For  the  former  article  see  Living  Age,  No.  897. 


more  important  parts  of  it,  and  I  have  added 
letters  from  the  Conway  MSS.,  in  the  Record 
Office,  which  throw  cross  lights  on  the  bish- 
op's dispatches. 

The  character  of  De  Quadra,  as  of  a  man 
skilled  in  the  art  of  lying,  yet  who  spoke  the 
truth  to  his  master,  I  did  not  invent,  as  the 
Saturday  Beviewer  supposes,  but  I  gathered 
it  from  a  somewhat  careful  examination  of  his 
conduct  and  writings.  The  fact  mentioned 
by  the  reviewer,  that  the  ambassador  was 
charged  with  having  calumniated  Elizabeth 
and  her  government,  was  not  wholly  unknown 
to  me  ;  probably  no  person  living  knows  as 
much  about  it.  In  the  English  Record  Of- 
fice are  the  details  of  the  charges  against 
him,  the  history  of  the  process,  the  remon- 
strance, with  the  demand  for  his  recall,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Spanish  Government;  and 
these  I  have  copied.  The  archives  of  Si- 
mancas contain  the  counter-statements  of 
the  bishop,  the  drafts  of  his  replies  to  the 
English  Council,  his  private  defence  of  him- 
self to  Philip,  and  his  correspondence  on 
the  same  with  Granville  j  and  these  I  have 
also  copied  ;  while  again,  both  in  Simancas 
and  in  Ilngland  are  the  letters  or  drafts  of 
the  letters,  which  passed  in  connection  with 
the  accusations  between  Philip  and  the  Eng- 
lish  Government,  and  these  I  have  examined. 

I  believe,  in  fact,  that  I  have  spared  no 
pains  either  in  examining  that  particular 
event  in  De  Quadra's  diplomatic  history,  or 
in  satisfying  myself  on  the  general  character 
of  his  correspondence.  I  said  he  was  a 
master  of  falsehood,  because,  while  he  uni- 
formly described  himself  as  affecting  a  good 
will  towards  the  queen,  he  was  really 
throughout,  by  his  own  avowal,  laboring  to 
destroy  her.  I  said  that  he  told  the  truth 
to  his  master,  because,  when  the  charges 
against  him  were  investigated,  he  appealed 
at  last  to  Elizabeth's  secret  conscience  to 
answer  whether  he  had  overstated  the 
truth.* 

All  that  remains  to  be  said  (or  nearly  all), 
the  letters  will  tell  for  themselves.  My  own 
impression  is,  that  the  bishop's  story  is  in 
the  main  true  ;  but  no  theological  controver- 
sialist was  ever  more  anxious  for  victory, 
than  I  to  be  proved  mistaken. 

*  The  negotiations  with  Sir  Henry  Sidney  and 
Lord  Robert  Dudley  formed  the  principal  siibjeist 
of  the  accusation  against  him. 
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Bishop  of  Aquila  to   the  Count   De 

Feria. 

(Archives  of  Simancas.) 

"  January  y  1560. 

"  The  queen  is  taking  much  notice  of  Lady 
Catherine  Grey.  Cecil,  however,  tells  me 
that  neither  she  nor  any  other  woman  shall 
inherit  the  crown  of  England.  He  intends 
to  exclude  both  her  and  Lady  Lennox,  whose 
son,  if  the  French  get  hold  of  him,  may  give 
trouble  ;  and  the  heretics  give  out  that  the 
next  king  will  be  Lord  Hastings,*  who,  al- 
though he  is  Lord  Robert's  brother-in-law, 
is  hated  by  him  worse  than  the  devil. 

"  Altogether  things  are  so  confused  that 
one  cannot  write  of  them  except  confusedly  ; 
nor  can  they  issue,  I  think,  in  any  thing  ex- 
cept confusion  and  disaster." 

Contents  of  a  Letter  from  the  Bishop 

OF  Aquila  to  Philip  H. 

(Archives  of  Simancas.) 

''March  25,  1560. 

"  The  general  desire  in  England  is  to  have 
for  the  king  the  son  of  Lady  Margaret  Len- 
nox ;  t  and  so  strong  is  the  feeling  that  not 
only  is  it  believed  that  the  consent  of  the 
nation  will  determine  upon  him  should  the 
queen  die  without  children,  but  the  bishop 
understands  there  are  a  party  among  the 
Catholic  lords  who,  if  occasion  offer,  will 
make  him  king  on  the  spot,  with  the  adher- 
ence of  all  the  Catholic  counties  and  towns. 

"  Under  no  circumstances  will  the  English 
again  admit  a  woman  to  the  crown  ;  and  of 
the  various  pretenders  to  the  succession^ 
Lord  Darnley  has  the  best  right.  The  French 
are  said  to  be  endeavoring  to  get  possession 
of  him :  if  the  queen  knows  it  she  may  per- 
haps place  him  under  lock  and  key." 

The  Bishop  of  Aquila  to  Philip  H. 
(Archives  of  Simancas.) 

''March  21,  1560. 
"  I  understand  that  my  Lord  Robert  said 
to  some  one  who  has  not  kept  his  secret, 
that  if  he  lives  a  year  the  world  will  see  him 
in  other  state  from  that  which  now  he 
holds.  He  is  providing  arms  in  large  quan- 
tities. He  grows  every  day  more  and  more 
absolute  in  public  business :  and  people  be- 
gin to  say  that  he  thinks  of  divorcing  his 
wife." 

Cecil  to  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton, 
Ambassador  at  Paris. 
(Conway  MSS.,  Rolls  House.) 
Cipher. 

"August  27,  1560. 
"  Here  I  see  we  mean  to  purchase  no  good 
thing.     We  be  like  evil  freeholders  that  had 

*  Afterwards  Lord  Huntingdon,     f  Lord  Darnley 


rather  farm  our  own  land  than  purchase  an 
incumbrance.  With  a  thousand  pound  I 
durst  undertake  to  save  twenty  in  five  years, 
and  yet  it  is  no  good  counsel. 

"  Alas,  Mr.  Throgmorton,  what  comfort 
is  to  be  hoped  when  my  Lord  of  Norfolk,  a 
rare  nobleman,  columen  familice  regincB,  is 
thanked  and  not  rewarded ;  sent  home  with 
no  allowance  neither  in  credit  nor  purse. 

"  I  dare  not  write  that  I  might  speak. 
God  send  her  majesty  understanding  which 
shall  be  her  surety.  And  so,  full  of  melan- 
choly, I  wish  you  fre^  from  it,  as  I  doubt  not 
but  your  fortune  shall  be  to  find  it  free." 

The  Bishop  of  Aquila  to  the  Duchess 

OF  Parma. 

(Archives  of  Simancas). 

"September  11,  1560. 

"Since  I  last  wrote  to  your  highness  strange 
things  have  happened  here  of  which  I  think 
your  highness  ought  to  be  informed. 

"  The  queen  told  me  she  knew  that  the 
French  wanted  only  time  and  means  to  de- 
stroy her.  They  had  disbanded  none  of  the 
troops  which  had  returned  from  Italy,  and 
manet  altd  mente  repostum  the  wrong  which 
they  pretended  she  had  done  them  in  Scot- 
land. 

"  I  said  I  was  very  sorry.  Her  marriage 
with  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  which  a  short 
time  since  she  told  me  that  she  had  almost 
resolved  upon,  she  now  dryly  said  could  not 
go  forward,  and  declared  she  had  no  thought 
of  marrying. 

"  After  this  conversation  with  the  queeru 
I  spoke  with  the  secretary,  Cecil,  who  told 
me  that  he  was  in  disgrace,  and  that  my  Lord 
Robert  was  endeavoring  to  procure  his  dis- 
missal from  office.  With  no  great  difficulty 
I  induced  him  to  speak  openly  with  me ;  and 
after  many  protestations  and  entreaties  that 
I  would  be  secret,  he  informed  me  that  the 
queen  was  conducting  herself  in  so  strange 
a  manner  that  he  intended  to  resign.  It  was 
a  bad  sailor,  he  said,  who,  when  he  saw  some 
great  storm  impending,  did  not  make  for 
harbor  if  he  could,  and  the  queen's  proceed- 
ings with  the  Lord  Robert  were  bringing  her 
to  certain  perdition.  The  Lord  Robert  had 
made  himself  master  of  the  government  and 
of  the  queen's  person,*  to  the  extreme  in- 
jury of  the  whole  realm,  designing  to  marry 
her — and  she  herself,  he  said,  was  shut  up  all 
day  in  the  palace  in  peril  of  health  and  life. 
The  English  nation,  he  added,  would  never 
consent  to  such  a  union,  and  he  had  there- 
fore made  up  his  mind  to  retire,  although  he 
supposed  they  would  sooner  send  him  to  the 
Tower  than  give  him  leave  to  go. 

*  El*qual  se  ha  hecho  seiior  de  los  negocios  r  de 
la  persona  de  la  Reyna  con  estrema  injuria  de  todo 
el  Keyno. 
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"  He  concluded  at  last  with  entreating  me, 
for  the  love  of  God,  to  remonstrate  with  the 
queen  about  her  disorderly  conduct,  to  dis- 
suade her,  if  I  could,  from  a  course  which 
was  so  absolutely  ruinous,  and  to  bid  her 
remember  herself  and  the  realm.  Twice  he 
said  to  me  my  Lord  Robert  would  be  better 
in  Paradise  than  here. 

"  I  expressed  my  deep  regret  at  his  com- 
munication. He  could  bear  me  witness,  I 
said,  how  anxiously  I  had  endeavored  always 
to  keep  the  queen  in  a  straight  course,  as  the 
king  my  master  had  commanded  me. 

"  He  went  on  that  she  was  running  enor- 
mously into  debt,  never  heeding  where  the 
money  was  to  come  from.  She  had  ruined 
her  credit,  and  had  lost  the  chance  of  ob- 
taining supplies  from  the  London  merchants, 
who  ought  to  have  been  her  chief  stay  and 
support.  Finally,  he  told  me  that  they  in- 
tended to  murder  Robert's  wife,  that  at  pres- 
ent it  was  given  out  that  she  was  ill,  though 
she  was  not  ill  at  all,  but  very  well,  and  was 
taking  good  care  not  to  be  poisoned.  God, 
he  said,  would  surely  never  permit  so  great 
a  crime,  nor  could  good  success  be  looked 
for  from  so  evil  a  business.* 

"  I  assured  him  again  of  my  sincere  sor- 
row, and  of  my  hopes  that  the  queen  might 
amend  her  ways.  I  said  nothing  to  com- 
mit myself,  although  I  am  quite  sure  that 
he  was  speaking  honestly,  and  was  not  at- 
tempting to  deceive  me. 

"This  business  of  the  secretary  cannot 
but  produce  some  great  effect,  because  it  is 
terrible.  There  are  many  other  persons  who 
share  his  discontent,  especially  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  whom  he  named  to  me  as  one  of 
those  who  were  most  indignant,  and  most 
hostile  to  Lord  Robert,  as  indeed  he  is. 

"  The  day  after  this,  the  queen,  as  she  was 
returning  from  the  chase,  told  me  that  the 
Lord  Robert's  wife  was  dead  or  nearly  so, 
and  begged  me  that  I  would  not  mention  it.f 
Whatever  the  truth  be,  and  whatever  is  go- 
ing to  be,  beyond  question  it  is  matter  of 
scandal  and  shame  ;  yet  with  all  this  I  can- 
not feel  sure  that  she  will  marry  him  imme- 
diately, or  even  that  she  will  marry  at  all. 
Her  thoughts  are  not  steady  enough,  and,  as 
Cecil  says,  she  will  act  like  her  father.^ 

"  The  interests  of  Christendom  will  not  suf- 

*  Por  ultimo  me  dixo  que  pensaban  hacer  morir 
4  su  muger  de  Roberto,  y  que  ahora  publicamente 
estaba  mala,  pero  que  no  estaba  sino  muy  buena. 
y  se  guardaba  rauy  bien  de  ser  envenenada,  y  que 
iiunca  Dies  permitiria  tan  gran  maldad,  ni  podria 
tener  buen  suceso  tan  mal  negocio. 

t  El  dia  despues  que  pas<5  esto  me  dix6  la  Reyna 
viniendo  de  cazar  como  la  muger  di  milord  Ro- 
berto era  muerta  6  estaba  para  ello  y  que  me  ro- 
gaba  que  yo  no  dixese  nada. 

X  Y  como  dice  Cecil  ella  querra  hacer  como  su 
padre. 


fer  from  the  quarrels  of  these  people  among 
themselves,  especially  from  the  retirement  of 
Cecil.  Worse  minister  for  our  interests  than 
Cecil  we  can  have  none.  But  some  great 
revolution  may  result  from  it  easily  enough  ; 
they  will  very  likely  send  the  queen  to  the 
Tower,  make  a  king  of  that  arch  heretic  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  as  your  majesty 
will  never  help  them  in  a  business  so  much 
against  religion  and  in  favor  of  the  unbe- 
lievers, they  may  throw  themselves  into  the 
arms  of  the  French. 

"  Both  these  things  I  think  to  be  proba- 
ble. The  desire  of  the  heretics  to  make 
Huntingdon  king  is  quite  certain,  and  Cecil 
himself  has  told  me  that  this  earl  is  the  true 
heir  of  the  English  throne,  Henry  VH.  hav- 
ing usurped  the  crown  from  the  House  of 
York.  The  intrigue  with  the  French  I  dread 
from  Cecil's  intimacy  with  the  Bishop  of 
Valence.  It  may  be  that  I  am  too  suspi- 
cious, but  with  such  people  one  is  rarely 
wrong  in  expecting  the  worst. 

"  Sure  it  is  that  they  say  openly  they  will 
not  have  a  woman  on  the  throne  any  longer, 
and  this  queen  is  on  the  road  to  going  to  bed 
in  the  Palace,  and  she  and  her  favorite  wak- 
ing in  the  Tower.  The  French  are  not 
asleep.  Non  dormit  Judas,  as  Cecil  says  ; 
and  we  can  look  for  nothing  but  convulsions 
and  revolutions.  If  I  chose  to  play  into 
their  hands,  I  believe  they  would  trust  me 
and  tell  me  all,  but  I  have  no  instructions 
what  to  do,  and  in  the  interim  I  can  but 
temporize  and  keep  on  smooth  terms  with 
all  parties. 

"  If  your  highness  can  think  of  any  thing 
which  it  would  be  good  for  me  to  do  in  such 
a  business,  you  must  send  me  notice  with  the 
utmost  speed.  I  am  doing  all  that  I  can  for 
the  Catholics,  and  their  party  is  not  yet  so 
feeble  but  that,  if  his  majesty  so  please,  they 
can  resist  the  machinations  of  the  rest. 
What  I  would  have  your  highness  insist  to 
his  majesty  is,  that  he  must  not  hope  for  the 
queen's  amendment.  She  will  never  do  any 
thing  which  is  not  against  his  majesty  and 
against  her  own  true  interests,  as  I  myself 
have  from  the  first  assured  him. 

"  Since  writing  the  above  I  learn  that  the 
queen  has  published  the  news  of  the  Lord 
Robert's  wife's  death,  and  has  said  in  Italian, 
que  si  ha  rotto  il  collo.  It  seems  ••ne  fell 
dawn  some  staircase." 

On  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  *  which 

*  In  my  previous  article  I  spoke  of  a  Cabinet 
Council,  and  technically  no  doubt  I  was  incorrect 
in  doing  so.  Yet  in  fact  the  ten  or  twelve  states- 
men who  conducted  the  business  of  the  country  in 
the  sixteenth  century  were  the  exact  counterpart 
of  the  modern  Cabinet;  and  the  word  Privy  Coun- 
cil has  now  a  special  meaning  of  its  own,  which 
would  mislead  if  used  without  explauatiou  of  the 
advisers  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns. 
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followed  on  tlie  news  of  Amy  Robsart's  death, 
I  discovered  fresh  information,  which  cor- 
rects my  previous  story  in  an  important  re- 
spect. The  bishop's  letters  for  the  next  few 
weeks  are  (as  I  mentioned)  themselves  miss- 
ing, and  only  notes  and  digests  of  them  re- 
main, in  one  of  which  the  bishop  was  said 
to  have  reported  "  that  the  intention  of  Ce- 
cil and  the  heretics  to  give  the  crown  to 
Lord  Huntingdon  was  most  certain,  "  que  el 
designo  de  Cecil  y  de  aquellos  hereges  de 
encaminar  el  Reyno  al  Conde  de  Hunting- 
don es  certissimo."  The  object,  however, 
was  not,  after  all,  to  dethrone  Elizabeth,  at 
least  immediately,  but  only  to  force  her  to 
declare  Lord  Huntingdon  her  successor. 
"  The  bishop  reports,"  says  another  digest, 
"that  the  Council  are  considering  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  importance,  to  make  a  king 
of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon  in  case  the  queen 
should  die  without  children,  and  that  Cecil 
says  the  crown  belongs  to  him  of  right  as 
the  descendant  of  the  House  of  York. 

The  difference  was  considerable  j  being, 
indeed,  the  difference  between  treason  and 
an  unpleasant  interference  with  the  prerog- 
ative. Yet  the  effect  would  perhaps  have 
been  nearly  the  same.  Again  and  again  the 
bishop  says  that  in  the  face  of  the  feeling 
which  the  queen  has  provoked  against  her- 
self, the  uncertainty  as  to  what  would  follow 
on  a  revolution  was  her  only  security  ;  and 
that  if  the  country  had  any  thing  defined  to 
look  to,  her  fall  would  be  instantaneous. 

The  rest  of  the  notes  are  too  confused  to 
be  easily  intelligible  j  one  of  them  points  to 
a  compromise,  real  or  affected,  betweeen  Ce- 
cil and  Dudley ;  another  speaks  of  the  res- 
olution of  the  Council  to  be  present  at  Lady 
Dudley's  funeral.  The  following  is  also  cu- 
rious : — 

"  The  Council  are  afraid  that  if  the  queen 
dies  the  king  of  Spain  may  gain  possession 
of  the  crown  through  the  Lady  Catherine 
Grey ;  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  bishop 
had  any  such  thought,  Cecil  one  day  said  to 
him  that  it  would  be  well  if  Lady  Catherine 
were  to  marry  some  connection  of  his  majesty, 
seeing  that  by  the  will  of  King  Henry  VHL 
she  was  heir  to  the  throne.  The  bishop 
asked  whether  in  such  case  the  queen 
would  nominate  her  as  her  successor  ?  Ce- 
cil answered,  by  no  manner  of  means,  for  the 
English  people  looked  more  to  the  sovereign 
that  was  to  be,  than  to  the  sovereign  that 
was." 


Sir  Nic.  Throgmorton  to  Cecil. 
(Conway  MSS.) 
•    "Paris,  Odobex  10,  1560. 

"  Your  letter  of  the  20th  of  the  last,  I  re- 
ceived on  the  5th  of  this  present ;  by  the 
which  I  understand  of  my  Lord  Robert's 
wife's  strange  death,  whereof  I  had  heard 
before  in  this  court ;  which,  as  it  was  strange 
indeed,  so  hath  it  been  and  is  yet  discoursed 
of  here  at  pleasuse,  and  liberally  enough  of 
this  malicious  nation.  So  I  term  them  as 
their  talk  hereof  deserveth  j  and  God  forbid 
that  the  rumor  thereof  should  prove  true. 
And  as  one  evil  chance  cometh  not  common- 
ly alone,  but  is  accompanied  with  another  as 
evil  and  worse,  so  I  pray  God  that  this  cruel 
and  hard  hap  be  not  the  messenger  of  a  fur- 
ther disaster  in  our  country.  You  can  con- 
sider the  rest. 

"  Now  that  I  know  whereunto  to  trust,  I 
do  recomfort  myself  that  you  are  in  that 
place  with  whom  I  dare  be  bold  and  frank, 
as  occasion  may  serve ;  and  so  I  trust  that 
you  will  with  your  great  wisdom  and  dexter- 
ity so  handle  the  matter  now  at  home,  as 
you  have  already  brought  the  ship  into  har- 
bor, so — weighing  at  this  instant  a  general 
cure,  and  perceiving  whereunto  some  are 
bent  there  with  you  as  things  have  happened 
and  fallen — that  you  will  now  at  a  pinch 
take  good  holding  and  save  all  upright,  that 
we  say  not  altogether 
Tina  solus  victis  nullam  sperare  salutem. 

Throgmorton  to  Cecil. 
(Conway  MSS.) 
*^ Paris,  December  21,  1560. 

"  K  her  majesty  do  so  foully  forget  herself 
in  her  marriage  as  the  bruit  runneth  here, 
never  think  to  bring  any  thing  to  pass, 
either  here  or  elsewhere.  I  would  you  did 
hear  the  lamentations,  and  the  declamations, 
and  sundry  affections  which  have  course 
here  for  that  matter.  Sir,  do  not  so  forget 
yourself  as  to  think  you  do  enough  because 
you  do  not  further  the  matter.  Remember 
your  mistress  is  young,  and  subject  to  affec- 
tions ;  you  are  her  sworn  councillor,  and  in 
great  credit  with  her;  you  know  there  be 
some  of  your  colleagues  which  have  promo- 
ted the  matter.  There  is  no  body  reputed 
of  judgment  and  authority  that  doth  to  her 
majesty  disclose  it,  for  such  as  be  so  wise  as 
to  mislike  it  be  too  timorous  to  show  it. 
So  as  her  majesty's  affection  doth  rather  find 
wind  and  sail  to  set  it  forward,  than  any  ad- 
vice to  quench  it,  my  duty  to  her,  my  good 
will  to  you,  doth  thus  move  me  to  speak 
plainly.  I  trust  you  will  take  it  in  good 
part. 

"  After  I  had  written  thus  much,  the  am- 
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bassador  of  Spain  came  to  visit  me,  who  did, 
amongst  other  matters,  earnestly  require  me 
to  tell  him  whether  the  queen's  majesty,  my 
mistress,  were  not  secretly  married  to  the 
Lord  Robert.  '  For,'  said  he,  *  I  assure  you 
the  court  is  full  of  it ;  and  whatsoever  any 
man  doth  make  your  mistress  believe,  as- 
sure yourself  there  was  never  princess  so 
overseen  if  she  do  not  give  order  in  that 
matter  betimes.' — '  The  bruits  of  her  doings,' 
said  he,  *  be  very  strange  in  all  courts  and 
countries.'  He  said,  *  The  queen  your  mis- 
tress doth  show  that  she  hath  chosen  but  for 
a  few  in  her  realm,  for  no  man  will  advise 
her  to  leave  her  folly,'  with  other  things 
which  were  grievous  for  me  to  hear.  I  have 
presently  written  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Rob- 
ert Dudley,  the  true  copy  whereof  I  have 
herewith  sent  you ;  and  also  the  copy  of  my 
letter  to  her  majesty,  written  by  mine  own 
hand,  of  both  of  which  I  pray  you  take 
knowledge.  Sir,  I  send  you  these  minutes 
of  my  letters  to  avoid  suspicion  of  double 
and  indirect  dealing." 

Cecil  to  Throgmokton. 

(Conway  MSS.) 

Autograph. 

"Jan.  15, 1561. 

"I have  professed  and  do  avow  earnest 
friendship  to  you,  and  in  respect  thereof  I 
must  advise  you  not  to  meddle  with  matters 
of  this  court  otherwise  than  you  may  be 
well  advised  from  hence.  What  her  majesty 
will  determine  to  do,  only  God  I  think 
knoweth,  and  in  her  his  will  be  fulfilled. 
Writings  remain,  and,  coming  into  adverse 
hands,  may  be  sinisterly  interpreted  on  the 
other  part.  Servants  or  messengers  may  be 
reporters  to  whom  they  list,  and  therefore  I 
cannot  safely  give  you  so  plain  counsel  as  I 
wish ;  but  in  one  word  I  say,  contend  not 
where  victory  cannot  be  had. 

"  Our  care  must  be  to  advance  the  cause 
which  we  profess,  that  is,  the  knowledge  of 
Christ,  against  the  Antichrist  of  Rome." 

The  Bishop  of  Aquila  to  Philip  IL 
(Archives  of  Simancas.) 
Fragment — 'deciphered. 

*'Jan.  22,  1561. 
"  After  I  had  written  thus  far,  there  came 
to  speak  with  me  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  brother- 
in-law  of  my  Lord  Robert,  who  is  a  man  of 
spirit,  and,  for  a  courtier,  one  of  the  best  to 
be  found  here.  At  the  outset  he  talked 
vaguely  and  generally  of  a  number  of  sub- 
jects. At  last  he  came  on  the  matter  of  his 
relative.  The  effect  of  what  he  said  was 
this :  The  thing  being  so  notorious  as  it 
was,  and  I  myself  knowing  the  queen  to  be  so 
much  inclined  to  this  marriage,  he  was  sur- 
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prised  that  I  had  not  suggested  to  your 
majesty  the  desirableness  of  using  the  op- 
portunity to  gain  the  Lord  Robert,  and  have 
him  here  at  your  majesty's  disposition  ;  see- 
ing that  he  would  serve  and  obey  your 
majesty  as  one  of  your  own  vassals — with 
much  more  to  the  same  purpose. 

"  I  replied  that  all  which  I  had  heard 
about  Lord  Robert's  business  was  of  such  a 
character  that  I  had  scarcely  dared  to  write 
two  lines  to  your  majesty  on  the  subject ; 
that  neither  the  queen  nor  the  Lord  Robert 
had  ever  communicated  to  me  any  thing 
positive ;  and  that  your  majesty  had  no 
more  need  of  gaining  the  good-will  of  the 
sovereigns  of  England,  than  they  of  gaining 
your  majesty's.  At  all  times,  I  said,  it  was 
your  majesty's  custom  to  do  more  than  you 
need  for  your  friends ;  but  that  in  this  afiair, 
neither  could  your  majesty  divine  the 
queen's  thoughts,  nor  had  she  hitherto  ac- 
cepted your  majesty's  advice  when  you  had 
been  pleased  to  offer  it,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  encourage  you  to  go  further. 

"  We  stood  at  this  point  for  a  while,  Sid- 
ney admitting  what  I  said  as  a  man  well  in- 
formed of  what  had  taken  place,  and  not  so 
blinded  by  passion  as  to  be  unable  to  feel 
justly  and  reasonably.  At  last  he  went  on 
to  say,  that  if  I  could  be  satisfied  on  the 
matter  of  the  death  of  the  Lord  Robert's  wife, 
he  did  not  see  why  at  any  rate  I  should  not 
communicate  this  present  conversation  to 
your  majesty.  The  queen  and  Lord  Robert 
were  lovers,  but  they  were  honestly  intend- 
ing marriage,*  and  there  was  nothing  wrong 
in  it  all  which,  with  your  majesty's  help, 
could  not  be  smoothed  away.  The  death, 
he  said,  he  was  quite  sure  had  been  acciden- 
tal. He  had  examined  into  the  circumstances 
with  the  greatest  scruple,  and  could  discover 
nothing  like  foul  play,  however  the  public 
mind  was  possessed  with  the  opposite  opin- 
ion. 

"  K  it  was  as  he  said,  I  answered,  the 
thing  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  I  had  thought. 
K  there  was  really  a  murder,  God  would 
never  leave  so  abominable  a  crime  unpunish- 
ed, and  men,  too,  would  take  care  to  avenge 
it.  The  Lord  Robert,  however,  would  find 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  world  of  his  in- 
nocence. 

"  *  That  is  true,'  Sidney  answered  ;  '  there 
is  not  a  person  in  England  who  believes 
Lord  Robert  innocent,  and  the  preachers  in 
the  pulpits  speak  of  him  in  language  which 
touches  the  honor  and  service  of  the  queen. 
And  this  has  given  occasion  for  her  to  think 
of  remedying  the  disorders  of  the  realm  in 
matters  of  religion.  She  wishes  to  restore  a 
more  healthy  condition  into  the  Church ;  and 

*  Plies  en  fin  aunque  eran  amores  iban  endere- 
9ados  a  casamiento. 
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the  Lord  Robert,  to  my  own  knowledge,  will 
assist  her  in  doing  so.' 

"To  this  I  replied,  that  although  your 
majesty  would  very  gladly  see  religion  re- 
stored in  this  kingdom,  as  well  as  everywhere 
else,  religion  was  not  a  subject  with  which  the 
queen  should  mix  up  temporal  interests. 
The  question  lay  between  God  and  herself; 
and,  married  or  unmarried,  if  she  were  a 
Christian  woman  it  was  her  business  to  seek 
after- the  truth. 

"  He  admitted  this ;  and  although  he  is  not 
altogether  well  informed  on  points  of  religion, 
he  was  ready  to  concede  to  me  that  the  re- 
ligious state  of  England  was  most  miserable. 
It  was  impossible,  he  said,  to  leave  thmgs 
longer  in  their  present  disorder ;  and  he  men- 
tioned an  infinity  of  things  which  were  most 
distressing.  Finally,  with  many  oaths  he  la- 
bored to  persuade  me  that  the  queen  and 
Lord  Robert  were  determined  to  restore  re- 
ligion, with  the  help  of  the  General  Council 
[of  Trent],  and  he  urged  me  to  write  to  your 
majesty  to  forward  the  matter  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  that  the  Lord  Robert  should  obtain 
his  desired  marriage  at  your  majesty's  hand. 

"  I  said  I  could  not  venture  to  write  with- 
out the  queen's  orders  what  to  write.  If  she 
would  direct  me,  of  course  I  would  do  what 
it  would  be  my  duty  to  do. 

■"  The  queen  (he  said)  could  not  speak  to 
me  herself  on  such  a  subject  unless  I  com- 
menced the  conversation,  but  I  might  assure 
myself  she  desired  only  your  majesty's  con- 
sent to  conclude  her  marriage.  The  Lord 
Robert  would  come  and  talk  to  me,  and  would 
make  a  communication  which  he  would  en- 
treat me  to  write  to  your  majesty  ;  and  he 
knew  well  the  Lord  Robert  would  place  his 
services  at  your  majesty's  disposal  in  every 
thing  which  you  might  please  to  command, 
especially  and  always  in  the  restoration  of 
religion.  It  was  no  more  than  his  duty,  see- 
ing that  the  differences  on  this  point  were 
dividing  the  realm  from  the  alliance  with 
your  majesty's  dominions,  and  depriving  it 
of  your  majesty's  protection. 

"  I  said  again  that  religion  ought  not  to  be 
mixed  with  negotiations  of  a  private  kind. 
The  Lord  Robert  might,  if  he  pleased,  declare 
his  mind  to  your  majesty.  I  would  make  no 
difficulty ;  but  so  far  I  could  see,  in  a  plain 
case  of  right  and  wrong  his  conscience  alone 
should  be  a  sufficient  guide  to  him.  If  he 
wished  to  do  your  majesty  service,  and  to  gain 
credit  as  a  man  of  worth  and  integrity,  so 
much  the  more  improper  it  appeared  to  me 
to  make  conditions. 

"  He  asked  me  whether  I  thought  it  would 
be  well  that  the  queen  should  send  some  per- 
son of  rank  to  your  majesty,  to  treat  with  you. 
There  would  be  many  points  on  which  your 
majesty  would  desire  to  be  satisfied,  particu- 
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larly  as  to  the  service  which  you  were  to  re- 
ceive from  her  and  from  Lord  Robert ;  and 
the  ambassador  now  resident  at  your  majesty's 
court  was  not  a  person  to  whom  the  queen 
could  trust  in  such  a  matter,  especially  in  what 
affected  the  restoration  of  religion,  he  being  a 
thorough  heretic. 

"  I  said  we  would  consider  about  that,  and 
I  would  tell  Lord  Robert  my  opinion  when  I 
had  heard  what  he  had  to  say.  I  fancy  Sid- 
ney himself  would  like  to  go,  as  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  his  niece,  the  Countess  of  Feria. 

"  This  was  the  close  of  our  conversation, 
and  I  am  now  waiting  for  the  two  to  come 
again  to  me. 

"  I  have  thus  informed  your  majesty  exactly 
of  what  took  place  between  us.  For  several 
days  past  I  have  suspected  that  the  queen  had 
thoughts  of  the  kind  in  her  head ;  but  the 
thing  being  altogether  of  so  bad  quality,  1 
could  not  venture  to  do  more  than  to  keep  on 
my  guard,  and  to  answer  as  I  have  told  you. 

"  At  the  same  time,  I  thought  it  right  to 
hear  what  they  had  to  say,  and  to  give  your 
majesty  notice.  It  would  not  be  well  to  ex- 
asperate them.  If  they  suspect  us  they  may 
be  driven,  perhaps,  to  desperation.  It  is  for 
your  majesty  to  consider  the  good  and  the 
evil  in  their  proposals,  and  to  resolve  as  shall 
seem  best  to  you.  If  there  be  any  way  at  all 
to  make  the  queen  think  rightly  about  religion 
and  return  to  good  terms  with  your  majesty, 
it  must  be  looked  for,  no  doubt  (so  long  at 
least  as  the  present  appetite  lasts),  in  this 
marriage.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  sure  that 
if  she  marries  without  your  majesty's  consent, 
your  majesty  can  with  ease  drive  her  out  of 
the  realm  by  the  hands  of  her  own  subjects. 
I  know  what  the  truth  is,  and  what  all  men 
here  feel  about  it. 

"But  I  feel  confident  that  without  your 
majesty's  approbation  she  will  venture  on  no 
public  step ;  or  it  may  be  that  if  she  find  your 
majesty  will  not  support  her  she  may  turn  in 
some  worse  direction.  Gratify  her  appetite 
in  some  way  she  will,  being  so  carried  away 
by  it  as  in  a  person  of  any  rank  would  be  a 
notable  fault ;  how  much  more  in  a  woman  in 
such  a  position  as  hers. 

"Cecil,  who  opposed  her  the  most,  has  given 
in,  and  they  have  rewarded  him  with  the 
office  held  by  Sir  Thomas  Parry,  who  died  of 
sorrow  a  few  days  since. 

"  The  general  opinion  is,  that  the  woman 
is  out  of  her  senses,  and  it  is  thought  certain 
that  she  can  never  have  children.  There  are 
those  indeed  who  say  she  has  children  already, 
but  that  I  do  not  believe. 

"Things  being  as  they  are,  something 
serious  might  be  done  in  your  majesty's  inter- 
est. You  will  be  pleased  to  direct  me  shortly 
what  answer  I  shall  give  in  this  most  impor- 
tant matter.   They  are  in  hot  haste  to  leeirn." 
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The  Bishop  of  Aquila  to  Philip  II. 
(Archives  of  Simancas.) 

''Feb.  23, 1561. 
"  I  wrote  to  your  majesty  on  the  2 2d  of 
last  month  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney's  conversation 
with  me  on  the  Lord  Robert's  business.  I 
have  delayed  thus  long  in  sending  your 
majesty  further  information  because  they  have 
been  long  in  coming  to  speak  with  me.  And 
the  difficulty,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  arises 
from  the  queen's  reluctance  to  trust  herself  in 
your  majesty's  hands.  She  yields  only  to  the 
persuasion  of  Lord  Robert,  who  knows  better 
than  she  the  danger  in  which  they  stand,  and 
who  sees  plainly  that  without  your  majesty's 
help  they  can  neither  insure  themselves 
against  an  insurrection,  nor  put  it  down  should 
it  break  out 

"  I  believe,  however,  the  queen  would  have 
done  by  this  time  what  Robert  desires,  had  it 
Aot  been  for  the  interference  of  Lord  Paget, 
who,  knowing  her  humor,  advised  her  to 
think  better  of  it,  and  to  make  a  peace  and 
alliance  with  France.  That  done,  she  could 
treat  with  your  majesty  more  to  her  advan- 
tage. Originally  it  was  proposed  to  send  Sir 
Peter  Mewtas  to  Paris,  with  condolences  on 
the  king's  death,*  but  the  plan  was  changed, 
and  the  Earl  of  Bedford  went  instead,  to  de- 
mand the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  to  knit  up  an  understanding  with 
Vendosme  and  the  heretics.  I  don't  know 
how  far  he  has  succeeded,  but  Guido  Caval- 
qanti,  who  left  Paris  on  the  15th  with  a  de- 
spatch from  the  earl,  says  that  this  time  Eng- 
land and  France  will  probably  come  to  an 
understanding. 

"  The  counterplot  has  hitherto  interrupted 
the  negotiation  which  Sidney  and  Lord  Rob- 
ert opened  with  me,  with  the  consent,  as  Sid- 
ney himself  told  me,  of  the  queen.  On  the 
13th  of  the  present  month,  however.  Lord 
Robert  and  I  met  at  last  in  Sidney's  presence ; 
and  Lord  Robert,  after  having  repeated  all 
which  Sidney  had  said  to  me,  and  thanked  me 
much  for  my  answers,  told  me,  with  the  ut- 
most expressions  of  deference  and  humility 
towards  your  majesty,  that  if  I  would  entreat 
the  queen  in  your  majesty's  name  to  conclude 
this  marriage  with  him,  he  on  his  part  would 
undertake  to  do  every  thing  for  your  majesty 
which  his  brother-in-law  had  promised  for  him 
— and  a  great  deal  more  besides. 

''I  replied  that  your  majesty  having  re- 
ceived no  intimation  of  the  matter  before  the 
present  moment,  I  had  no  commission  which 
would  enable  me  to  speak  to  the  queen  about 
it  without  serious  fault.  What  I  could  do, 
however,  I  would  do  with  pleasure,  which  was 
to  speak  generally,  as  my  commission  allowed 


*  Francis  II.  died  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of 
December,  1560. 


me  to  do,  to  the  queen,  on  the  desirableness 
of  her  marrying  some  one  and  providing  for 
the  succession:  and  if  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation any  particular  person  should  be  men- 
tioned, I  would  speak  of  him  in  as  honorable 
terms  as  I  could  venture  to  do,  knowmg  the 
affection  and  good-will  which  your  majesty  bore 
towards  him. 

"  With  this  answer  he  seemed  well  satis- 
fied, not  having  expected,  it  appears,  that  I 
should  have  consented  so  readily ;  and  he 
begged  me  to  lose  no  time. 

"'Two  days  later,  therefore,  I  saw^  the 
queen.  I  said  to  her  that  I  knew  your  majesty 
was  anxious  that  she  should  be  married. 
Your  majesty  considered  it  so  important  for 
the  quiet  and  good  government  of  the  realm, 
that  you  had  made  several  proposals  to  her, 
and  had  exerted  yourself  much  about  it.  And 
now,  as  I  understood  that  there  was  a  hkeli- 
hood  of  such  a  thing  coming  really  to  pass,  I 
could  not  help  telling  her  the  pleasure  which 
I  had  received  in  hearing  it.  I  ofiered  fur- 
ther, in  case  she  should  desire  to  consult  your 
majesty,  to  use  my  best  diligence  in  doing 
what  she  might  wish.  I  did  not  venture  to 
enter  into  particulars,  not  having  received  in- 
structions from  your  majesty,  and  your  majesty 
knowing  nothing  of  what  was  taking  place 
here. 

"  The  queen  rephed,  with  much  circumlo- 
cution, that  she  would  make  me  her  confessor, 
and  would  tell  me  her  secret.   The  confession 
was  that  she  was  not  an  an^el,  nor  could  she 
deny  that  she  had  an  affection  for  the  Lord 
Robert  on  account  of  his  many  good  qualities. 
Assuredly,  however,  she  had  not  made  up  her 
mind  to  marry  him,  nor  to  marry  any  one,  al- 
though she  felt  increasingly  every  day  the 
necessity  of  doing  so,  and  the  country  espe- 
cially desired  that  she  should  marry  an  Eng- 
lishman.   She  asked  me  what  I  thought  would 
be  your  majesty's  opinion  as  to  her  marrying 
one  of  her  subjects  as  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk 
had  done,  and  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  whom 
she  used  to  ridicule.      I  said  I  could  not  tell 
what  your  opinion  would  be  :  I  did  not  know, 
and  I  had  never  cared  to  ask  your  majesty  ; 
but  I  said  I  would  ascertain  with  all  diligence 
if  she  would  commission  me  to  write  about  it ; 
and  I  was  sure  that  whoever  she  proposed  to 
marry,  your  majesty  could  not  but  be  pleased 
to  hear  of  it,  of  such  moment  you  considered 
it  both  to  herself  and  to  the  kingdom  that  she 
should  marry  some  one.     I  was  sure  also  that 
your  majesty  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  any 
thing  which  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Lord  Robert,  knowing  as  I  did  the  affection 
which  your  majesty  bore  to  him,  and  the  good 
opinion  which  was  entertained  of  his  character. 
"  With  this  I  left  her  very  well  pleased ; 
looking  radiant,  in  fact,  so  far  as  her  condition 
would  allow  her.     She  said  that  when  she  had 
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leisure  slie  would  speak  to  me  again,  and  she  j 
promised  meanwhile  to  do  nothing  without 
your  majesty's  consent.  I  went  no  further 
with  her  (although  I  saw  her  anxiety  that  I 
should  do  so),  because  I  would  not  commit 
myself  till  I  knew  your  pleasure,  and  because 
she  is  so  strange  a  person  that  I  feared  even 
to  humor  her  hopes  to  the  small  extent  that  I 
ventured  to  do.  If  hereafter  I  have  to  con- 
tradict her,  there  is  no  saying  to  what  wild 
project  she  may  not  be  driven;  so  carried 
away  is  she  by  her  passion —  so  involved  and 
so  resolute  are  the  heretics — so  serious  are  the 
intelligences  which  the  German  and  the 
French  and  Scottish  Calvinists  are  opening 
with  her — so  grave  the  condition  of  your 
majesty's  own  estates  of  the  Low  Countries, 
where  a  precipitate  resolution  of  this  woman 
may  cause  so  vast  an  injury.  She  would 
destroy  herself,  but  to  us  ako  the  mischief 
might  be  frightful. 

"  The  next  day  Robert  came  to  thank  me, 
and  repeated  minutely  every  word  which  I 
had  said  to  the  queen.  He  told  me  she  had 
been  greatly  delighted,  and  he  begged  me 
the  next  time  I  was  admitted  to  an  audience 
to  return  of  my  own  accord  to  the  subject, 
as  he  was  sure  that  it  was  only  from  alarm 
and  anxiety  that  she  was  hesitating. 

"  He  repeated  the  large  offers  which  he 
made  before,  and  assured  me  that  in  the 
whole  business  he  would  look  only  to  your 
majesty.  He  said  that  if  it  was  not  enough 
to  send  a  representative  to  the  Council  of 
Trent,  he  would  go  thither  himself. 

"  I  replied  by  assuring  him  that  I  would 
assist  to  the  utmost  so  far  as  I  could  do  so 
without  passing  the  limits  of  my  commission. 
Your  majesty  I  thought  would  gladly  accept 
his  offer  of  service.  As  to  religion,  how- 
ever, I  thought  he  had  better  not  speak  of 
that.  Religion  was  a  thing  to  be  consid- 
ered by  itself;  and  it  was  not  to  your  maj- 
esty that  either  he  should  look  or  the  queen 
should  look,  but  to  their  own  consciences. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  of  course  noth- 
ing from  which  your  majesty,  as  a  Catholic 
prince,  would  derive  greater  pleasure  than 
from  seeing  the  divisions  of  religion  at  an 
end. 

"  I  am  dealing  warily  with  them  in  this 
matter,  because,  if  they  are  playing  false 
(as  may  easily  be  the  case),  it  will  not  do 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  saying  that 
we  have  offered  them  your  majesty's  sup- 
port in  exchange  for  a  restoration  of  relig- 
ion, as  they  have  said  and  say  so  many 
other  things  to  make  your  majesty  hated  by 
the  heretics  here.  One  word  from  your 
majesty  when  the  time  comes  will  do  more 
with  them  than  I  can  do  here  now  with 
many.  Your  majesty  understands  these 
people;   you  know  them  personally.     You 


will  have  learnt  from  my  letters  and  from 
Doctor  Turner  the  condition  of  the  realm. 
You  will  be  pleased,  therefore,  to  instruct 
me  what  I  shall  do.  As  I  have  said  before, 
for  your  majesty's  own  interest  it  is  essen- 
tial that  things  be  set  straight  here  in  one 
way  or  another ;  and  it  can  be  done  now 
more  easily  than  at  any  time  past,  either  by 
your  majesty  taking  up  Lord  Robert  and 
accomplishing  through  him  what  must  be 
accomplished  in  some  way  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Low  Countries ;  or  else  by  main- 
taining openly  the  cause  of  the  Catholics, 
and  assisting  them  to  overthrow  a  goverrv- 
ment  which  has  been  so  bad  a  neighbor  to 
your  majesty  and  will  every  day  become  a 
worse.  To  leave  so  great  interests  to  the 
chance  of  fortune  without  moving  either 
way,  neither  secures  your  own  safety  nor 
hurts  your  adversaries,  and  some  grave  in- 
jury or  other  is  sure  to  follow. 

"  If  in  speaking  thus  I  am  passing  tlie 
bounds  of  my  duty,  I  entreat  your  majesty 
to  pardon  me.  My  zeal  to  do  you  service 
makes  me  forget  my  prudence ;  and  it  is  not 
I  alone  who  speak  thus,  it  is  the  universal 
language  of  all  the  faithful  in  this  realm 
who  desire  your  majesty's  welfare. 

"  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  on  bad  terms 
with  the  queen,  and  Robert  sent  to  him  a 
day  or  two  ago  to  say  he  understood  the 
duke's  servants  gave  out  their  master  was 
his  enemy.  He  desired  to  know  if  this  was 
true,  and  if  not  he  desired  that  the  servants 
should  be  punished.  The  duke  sent  a  gen- 
tleman of  his  household  with  his  excuses, 
and  the  quarrel  is  hushed  up ;  but  there  is 
no  saying  what  may  follow  from  it.  The 
queen  is  indignant,  and  is  determined,  if 
she  can,  to  bring  the  duke  down.  She  gave 
me  hersell'  to  understand  as  much,  though 
without  mentioning  names.  The  duke  on 
the  other  side  talks  loudly  \Tiace fieros].  I 
know  not  how  he  will  act  when  the  time 
comes  to  give  his  words  effect. 

"  Lady  Margaret  Lennox  is  manoeuvring 
to  marry  her  son.  Lord  Darnley,  to  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  I  hear  she  has  some 
chance  of  succeeding. 

"  The  queen  is  husy  fitting  out  a  fleet, 
and  at  this  very  time  she  is  committing 
fresh  outrages  in  filling  up  the  sees  of  the 
deposed  bishops  with  heretics.  This  does 
not  look  as  if  she  meant  to  do  what  Lord 
Robert  promises  for  her.  But  full  as  they 
are  of  tricks  and  by-ways,  it  may  be  that 
they  are  acting  thus  to  mislead  the  Protes- 
tants at  the  Catholics'  expense,  and  to  pacify 
them  about  these  negotiations  with  me  which 
have  in  some  way  become  known  in  London 
and  are  much  talked  of.  I  cannot  interfere 
to  help  the  Catholics.  It  is  more  impor- 
tant, I  think,  to  allay  the  suspicions  of  the 
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government,  and  prevent  them  supposing 
that  any  thing  is  in  contemplation  to  their 
disadvantage,  for  fear,  as  I  said,  that  they 
may  take  some  rash  step.  With  the  Cath- 
olics I  do  the  best  I  can.  But  I  shall  soon 
learn  your  majesty's  pleasure,  and  the  course 
which  you  desire  us  to  follow." 

Philip  II.  to  the  Bishop  of  Aquila. 
(Archives  of  Simancas.) 

''March  17,  1561. 

"  Right  Rev.  Father  in  God, — the  Bishop 
of  Arras  has  forwarded  a  letter  to  me  of  the 
22d  of  January,  with  transcripts  of  your 
letters  to  him.  Of  these  I  had  before  re- 
ceived other  copies,  with  the  account  given 
on  your  behalf  to  the  duchess  my  sister  by 
Doctor  Turner,  touching  the  condition  of 
England. 

*'  I  have  been  hitherto  unable  to  reply 
any  thing,  the  matter  being,  as  you  com- 
prehend, of  such  grave  importance  and  re- 
quiring grave  consideration. 

"  In  the  first  place,  however,  I  must  thank 
you  for  the  pains  which  you  give  yourself  to 
learn  what  goes  forward,  and  for  the  infor- 
mation with  which  you  furnish  my  sister. 
From  her  I  usually  learn  every  thing,  and 
it  has  grieved  me  much  to  hear  of  the  ruin 
of  religion  in  that  realm,  and  of  the  evil 
courses  which  the  queen  has  chosen  in  her 
sympathy  with  heresy  and  in  her  dealings 
with  Scotland  and  France.  You  do  well  in 
advising  me  of  every  thing,  and  I  cannot 
but  praise  your  endeavors  to  prevent  the 
evil  from  going  further,  and  from  producing 
those  inconveniences  which  may  naturally 
be  feared.  I  must  desire  you  to  continue 
the  same  course ;  and  with  your  accustomed 
prudence  and  with  the  knowledge  you  pos- 
sess of  the  state  of  parties,  you  will  do  your 
utmost  in  encouraging  and  supporting  the 
Catholics  until  God  show  us  some  way  by 
which  the  calamities  of  that  realm  may  be 
radically  cured. 

"  And  as  on  this  point  I  feel  such  especial 
anxiety,  and  have  desired  more  than  words 
can  say  to  find  some  means  of  remedy,  so 
have  I  been  particularly  pleased  with  the 
conversation  about  the  Lord  Robert  which 
you  report  between  yourself  and  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  and  with  the  promises  of  a  change 
in  favor  of  religion  if  I  will  countenance 
the  marriage  with  the  queen. 

''  True  it  is  that,  for  all  I  see,  the  ad- 
vances so  far  have  but  little  solidity  in 
them ;  nor  do  I  yet  know  what  has  passed 
between  you  and  Lord  Robert  himself. 
Nevertheless,  our  chief  intent  being  to 
further  the  service  of  our  Lord,  to  restore 
religion  in  England,  and  compose  and  pacify 
the  realm  j  and  seeing  that  Sidney's  words 
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tend  to  the  same  object,  and  that  God,  if  he 
so  please,  can  bring  good  things  out  of  evil 
things  (as  will  be  the  case  here  if  in  his 
mercy  he  so  permit),  I  have  decided  that  it 
will  be  well  to  listen  to  Sidney's  proposal ; 
and  you  will  therefore  not  only  admit  him 
readily  whenever  he  shall  wish  to  speak 
with  you,  but  you  will  do  your  best  to  for- 
ward the  same  object  directly  in  your  con- 
ferences with  the  queen  and  the  Lord  Rob- 
ert. You  will  endeavor,  however,  to  obtain 
from  her  the  conditions  which  she  offers  in 
writing,  and  signed  with  her  name.  She  is 
inconstant  in  her  words  and  actions  ;  and  as 
you  have  already  experienced  with  her,  she 
has  ever  evaded  the  execution  of  her  prom- 
ises, and  availed  herself  of  our  protection 
only  to  go  her  own  way. 

"  You  must  therefore  act  cautiously.  Re- 
member her  past  tricks,  and  what  has  fol- 
lowed from  them.  Observe  her  humors  and 
changes. 

"  Coming  to  the  particular  business,  it 
will  be  well  if  you  make  them  understand 
that  if  they  wish  to  gain  my  good-will,  and 
would  have  me  serve  them  in  the  way  they 
desire,  they  must  give  me  fii'st  some  evidence 
of  the  sincerity  of  their  intentions.  Hitherto 
the  queen  has  done  no  single  thing  which  I 
have  advised  her  to  do.  What  she  must  do 
now  is  to  set  at  liberty  the  bishops  and  other 
Catholics  whom  she  has  in  prison.  She 
must  agree  to  send  an  ambassador  and  Cath- 
olic prelate  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
promise  to  submit  unconditionally  to  the 
decisions  of  that  Council,  whatever  they 
may  be.  And  further,  until  the  resolutions 
of  the  Council  are  concluded,  she  must  leave 
the  Catholics  to  live  as  they  please,  without 
force  or  constraint. 

"  It  will  be  thus  seen  at  once  whether  she 
means  well  in  the  matter,  or  is  seeking  only 
her  private  interests. 

"And  since  the  queen  desires  to  send 
persons  hither  to  treat  with  me — Sidney 
having  told  you  that  she  cannot  trust  the 
ambassador  now  residing  here — you  must 
contrive  that  whoever  comes  shall  come  with 
the  title  merely  of  ambassador,  and  that  Sir 
Thomas  Chaloner  be  recalled.  K  any  one 
comes  here  in  a  marked  way  as  ambassador 
extraordinary,  it  will  seem  as  if  my  author- 
ity was  to  be  interposed  in  the  queen's  favor 
in  an  especial  manner  j  the  Catholics  would 
thus  be  disheartened  and  dismayed ;  while, 
after  all,  we  may  fail  in  obtaining  what  we 
desire  most  to  effect — the  restoration  of  re- 
ligion and  the  deliverance  of  the  Catholic 
prisoners.  You  will  therefore  negative  a 
special  embassy,  should  they  continue  to 
think  of  it.  They  can  send  an  ambassador 
in  ordinary,  through  whom  I  can  learn  their 
wishes,  and  arrange  what  shall  seem  good. 
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"  Lastly.  It  may  be  that  when  they  next 
speak  with  you  they  may  ask  whether  your 
answers  are  your  own,  or  whether  you  have 
my  sanction  for  what  you  say. 

"  If  you  perceive  that  they  are  really  seri- 
ous, or  if  it  shall  seem  convenient  to  you 
for  the  furtherance  of  our  purposes  to  tell 
them  you  are  acting  with  my  authority,  you 
are  at  liberty  to  say  what  you  please.  You 
may  say,  in  fact,  whatever  the  occasion  or 
time  shall  require. 

^'This  is  the  course  on  which  we  have 
here  determined  with  respect  to  their  offers ; 
and  it  seems  the  safest  and  the  most  expe- 
dient. The  details  we  remit  to  your  own 
prudence,  in  which  we  have  all  confidence. 
It  will  be  well  that  you  tell  Lord  Robert  we 
bear  him  the  same  good-will  we  always  did, 
and  encourage  him  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  affection  to  do  what  service  he  can. 

"  In  addition  to  what  I  said  above  about 
your  encouraging  the  Catholics,  I  understand 
that  his  holiness  having  heard  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  imprisoned  bishops,  is  anxious  to 
send  them  help  by  your  means  ;  and  he  has 
desired  me  to  instruct  you  to  receive  certain 
moneys  for  them  which  will  be  forwarded  to 
you.  If,  therefore,  any  thing  be  sent  you 
for  such  a  purpose  from  his  holiness,  you 
will  understand  that  you  are  to  receive  it, 
and  distribute  it  as  he  may  request  with  all 
convenient  secrecy.  In  so  doing  you  will 
give  me  much  pleasure. 

"  His  holiness  writes  to  me  that  he  has 
named  the  Abbot  Martinengo  as  his  nuncio 
to  the  queen  with  the  Bull  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.  The  abbot's  orders  are  to  repair  to 
Flanders,  and  there  be  guided  by  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Bishop  of  Arras.  I  write  to  the 
bishop  not  to  let  him  go  further  till  we  see 
what  comes  of  Sidney's  proposals — for  should 
they  result  in  any  thing,  the  nuncio  may  then 
be  admitted  with  more  state  and  with  better 
hope  of  good  'fruit.  It  will  be  well,  there- 
fore, if  you  send  information  directly  to  the 
Bishop  of  Arras  of  all  that  takes  place,  that 
he  may  know  what  course  he  must  pursue." 

The  Bishop  of  Aquila  to  Philip  EL 
(Archives  of  Simancas.) 

"March  23,  1561. 
"  Robert  is  much  discontented.    He  com- 

Elains  of  the  queen  being  so  slow  in  placing 
erself  in  your  majesty's  hands,  and  of  the 
near  departure  of  the  promised  commission- 
er to  Spain.  He  fell  sick  with  spite  and  an- 
ger, and  the  queen,  to  content  him,  sent 
Cecil  to  me  to  say  that  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  her,  and  would  much  further  her 
wishes,  if  your  majesty  would,  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible,  write  her  a  letter,  in 
which  your  majesty  should  say  how  impor- 
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tant  your  majesty  considered  it  for  the  wel- 
fare and  quiet  of  the  realm  that  she  should 
not  delay  her  marriage  longer ;  and  if  she 
could  not  accept  any  one  of  the  foreign 
princes  who  offered  themselves,  being  un- 
able to  bring  herself  to  marry  a  person 
whom  she  did  not  know,  that  you  advised 
her  to  choose  some  nobleman  from  her  own 
kingdom  without  longer  hesitation,  assuring 
her  that,  let  her  choose  whom  she  would,  your 
majesty  would  be  his  friend  and  ally. 

"  Cecil  said  this  to  me,  not  as  from  the 
queen,  but  as  of  himself,  in  the  presence  of 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  had  come  to  see  me 
a  little  before  Cecil's  arrival — I  imagine  to 
tell  Lord  Robert  what  the  queen  had  sent 
him  to  communicate. 

"I  replied,  it  was  all  very  well;  butlwished 
to  know  whether  it  was  the  queen  who  de- 
sired me  to  write,  or  whether  it  was  a  sug- 
gestion of  Cecil's  own.  Your  majesty's  con- 
duct would  depend  probably  on  whether  it 
was  the  queen's  pleasure  or  not  j  and  I  did 
not  think,  seeing  the  little  attention  which 
had  been  hitherto  paid  to  your  counsels,  that 
your  majesty  would  volunteer  any  further 
advice  unasked. 

"  He  said  I  had  better  not  press  the  queen 
to  be  so  explicit.  She  was  a  lady.  She  was 
naturally  reserved,  and  too  little  inclined  to 
marry,  to  propose  of  her  own  accord  such 
means  and  expedients.  She  would  make 
herself  appear  as  if  she  wished  to  do  the 
thing,  and  was  going  about  asking  for  help 
to  accomplish  it,  but  I  might  write  to  your 
majesty,  he  could  assure  me,  with  perfect 
security. 

"  I  turned  to  Sidney  and  asked  him  whether 
Lord  Robert  would  like  these  proceedings. 
Sidney  replied,  coldly,  that  Lord  Robert 
would  be  content  with  any  thing  which  your 
majesty  would  be  pleased  to  do  for  him,  and 
that  he  would  add  his  own  entreaties  to 
Cecil's  that  he  would  write. 

"  What  it  comes  to  is  this.  Cecil  and  the 
heretics  are  trying  to  keep  the  queen  subject 
to  their  pleasure,  and  to  compel  her  to  main- 
tain their  opinions.  And  although  she  sees 
that  the  heretics,  and  especially  the  preach- 
ers, are  treating  her  abominably,  and  that 
Lord  Robert  is  more  hated  by  them  than  by 
the  Catholics,  she  cannot  venture  to  do  any 
thing  except  what  Cecil  tells  her,  because 
she  fears  to  see  both  parties  in  arms  against 
her.  Lord  Robert  is  in  consequence  deeply 
discontented,  and  has  been  striving  (at  the 
instigation  of  his  brother-in-law,  Sidney  )  to 
induce  the  queen  to  come  to  a  final  resolu- 
tion to  deliver  herself  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  Protestants  and  trust  herself  entirely  in 
your  majesty's  hands.  But  so  far  as  I  can 
make  out  he  has  not  been  able  to  succeed, 
and  as  he  is  of  faint  heart  and  altogether 
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made  up  of  vanity,  lie  does  not  venture  to 
break  with  her,  as  I  am  told  he  has  been  ad- 
vised to  do  by  Lord  Pembroke,  who  says 
Lord  Robert  should  insist  either  that  she 
marry  him  before  Easter  (as  with  your  maj- 
esty's sanction  she  may  safely  do),  or  else 
give  him  leave  to  go  abroad  and  take  service 
in  your  majesty's  army.  He  prefers  to  go 
the  way  which  the  queen  prefers,  although 
he  thinks  it  is  a  mistaken  way,  and  waits  now 
for  your  majesty's  reply  to  decide  what  to 
do. 

"  Meanwhile  Cecil  has  the  management  of 
the  thing  and  directs  it  as  he  pleases,  and 
Cecil  is  altogether  given  up  to  these  unlucky 
heresies,  and  the  chief  and  leader  in  the 
whole  matter.  Many  times  he  has  tried  to 
draw  me  into  conversation  to  learn  what  I 
am  after,  being  afraid  that  something  secret 
may  be  going  on  between  Robert,  the  queen, 
and  myself.  But  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  no 
good  thing  is  to  be  got  at  by  his  means,  I 
have  always  evaded  speaking  with  him." 

The  Bishop  of  Aquila  to  Philip  n. 
(Archives  of  Simancas.) 

"April  12,  156L 

"  I  have  received  your  majesty's  letter  of 
the  17th  of  last  month,  and  I  now  learn  how 
your  majesty  desires  me  to  conduct  myself 
in  this  business  of  the  queen  and  of  the  pro- 
posal opened  to  me  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney. 

"  Your  majesty  will  have  seen  by  my  com- 
munications of  the  23d  of  February  and  the 
23d  of  March  how  the  matter  now  stands. 
I  am  anxious  to  explain  to  your  majesty,  in 
my  own  defence,  why  I  acted  as  I  did. 

"  When  Sidney  fii-st  spoke  to  me,  although 
I  could  not  feel  sure  that  the  queen  would 
really  and  at  once  throw  herself  into  your 
majesty's  hands,  yet  I  thought  that  she  might 
be  beginning  to  recognize  the  peril  of  her 
position,  and  I  therefore  replied  with  some 
reserve  and  caution,  as  well  to  sell  our  sup- 
port at  a  high  price,  as  to  gain  time  to  con- 
sult your  majesty  how  far  you  would  be 
pleased  that  I  shall  listen  to  their  overtures. 

"Subsequently,  seeing  that  they  were 
drawing  back  again,  and  that  Paget  had  in- 
terposed with  a  new  project,  and  thinking 
that  my  lukewarmness  might  provoke  the 
queen's  suspicions,  I  decided  to  humor  them 
a  little  more.  Without  committing  myself, 
I  contrived  to  say  enough  to  satisfy  Lord 
Robert  and  to  calm  the  queen's  misgivings, 
keeping,  however,  at  the  same  time  within 
the  limits  of  my  commission,  which,  being 
thus  totally  ignorant  of  your  majesty's  pleas- 
ure, I  could  not  venture  to  exceed. 

"  I  was  aware,  indeed,  that  if  they  were 
playing  me  false,  they  might  use  the  oppor- 
tunity to  injure  the  Catholics,  who  would  be 


dismayed  at  seeing  your  majesty  on  close 
terms  with  the  queen.  But  the  inconven- 
ience which  might  thus  arise  I  considered 
less  than  what  might  follow  from  my  with- 
drawing from  the  negotiation  altogether,  and 
I  thought  it  best  on  the  whole  to  play  up  to 
the  queen  as  quietly  as  I  could — telling  the 
Catholics  meanwhile  that  I  was  in  treaty 
with  her  for  the  restoration  of  religion,  but 
that  I  was  sure  it  was  all  deceit,  that  noth- 
ing would  come  of  it,  and  that  they  were  not 
to  think  your  majesty  had  any  thing  at  heart 
but  their  interest  and  that  of  the  realm. 

"  I  said  this  to  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
Lord  Montague,  and  two  or  three  of  their 
principal  doctors,  and  gave  them  much  as- 
surance and  comfort  in  doing  so.  I  did  it 
because  the  marked  attentions  paid  me  by 
the  queen  and  Lord  Robert  after  Sidney's 
conversation  were  attracting  much  notice  in 
London,  and  I  could  not  refuse  to  accept 
them. 

"  From  coolness  and  distance  on  my  part 
no  good  could  have  arisen,  your  majesty 
not  intending  to  molest  the  queen  or  restore 
religion  here  by  force,  or  make  a  revolution 
in  the  realm,  and  Lord  Robert's  enemies 
whom  the  queen  wishes  to  frighten  by  her 
intelligences  with  me,  are  as  much  heretics 
as  she.  Glad  as  they  would  be  to  destroy 
Robert  and  coerce  her,  they  would  never 
join  the  Catholics  or  permit  a  religious  rev- 
olution. I  have  full  knowledge  of  their 
projects.  They  desire  to  make  a  king  of 
Lord  Huntingdon,  who  is  the  greatest  here- 
tic in  the  kingdom. 

"  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  seen 
Lord  Robert,  and  I  thought  it  well  to  tell 
him  your  majesty's  reply.  He  was  extreme- 
ly delighted,  and  could  not  say  enough  of 
his  desire  to  be  of  use  to  your  majesty.  He 
seems  determined  to  do  right  and  act  like  an 
honorable  man.  In  speaking  with  him  I 
mentioned  the  pleasure  which  it  had  given 
your  majesty  to  hear  that  he  wished  to  re- 
store religion  in  England.  He  answered  at 
once,  and  without  hesitation,  that  he  did  in- 
deed wish  it,  and  that  the  queen  wished  it 
too.  I  told  him  we  should  soon  see  if  this 
was  so  by  the  answer  which  should  be  given 
when  the  pope's  nuncio  required  to  be  re- 
ceived. He  asked  who  the  nuncio  was,  and 
when  he  was  coming.  I  told  him  the  Ab- 
bot Martinengo ;  and  if  the  queen  would 
permit,  he  would  be  here  immediately.  Lord 
Robert  made  no  difficulty.  We  parted  with 
a  full  understanding  ;  and  although  nothing 
definite  was  said  about  conditions,  he  com- 
prehends fully  that  if  they  require  your 
majesty's  help  in  their  marriage,  they  must 
comply  with  your  majesty  in  religion.  I  told 
him  this  in  general  terms  and  as  of  my  own 
accord,  and  so  far,  I  see  nothing  to  make 
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me  lose  hope.  The  truth  must  come  out  on 
the  approach  of  the  nuncio,  which  had  bet- 
ter be  accelerated. 

*^  Sidney,  Lord  Robert  said,  was  to  be 
placed  on  the  Council,  and  was  to  have  the 
Privy  Seal,  which  I  was  very  glad  of,  as  it 
will  punish  Paget,  who  under  the  disguise 
of  a  Catholic  has  done  your  majesty  so  much 
harm.  Lord  Montague  tells  me  that  Lord 
Robert  has  written  to  him  in  terms  of  the 
greatest  affection,  making  him  large  offers 
of  service,  and  expressing  a  desire  to  see 
him  immediately.  I  have  advised  him  to 
speak  with  me  before  going  to  the  palace, 
that  he  may  know  what  to  say  about  send- 
ing a  representative  to  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  how  the  Catholics  shall  act  as  to  the  pe- 
tition to  the  queen." 

The  Bishop  of  Aquila  to  Philip  n. 

(Archives  of  Simancas.) 

Decipher — Fragment. 

''May  1,  1561. 

**  The  queen  complained  to  me  that,  owing 
to  my  representations,  it  was  said  publicly 
in  the  pulj^its  that  she  intended  to  submit  to 
the  pope,  and  that  Cecil  was  a  papist  as  well. 
I  replied  that  I  had  said  not  a  word  except 
that  the  nuncio  was  coming,  and  that  I 
hoped  that  some  one  would  be  sent  to  the 
Council  of  Trent.  She  seemed  satisfied  of 
my  innocence,  or  at  least  convinced  by  my 
reasons.  She  asked  me  if  it  was  true  that 
your  majesty  had  offered  his  favor  and  as- 
sistance to  Lord  Robert  in  case  religion  was 
restored.  I  answered  that  your  majesty  had 
made  no  offers  to  Lord  Robert,  nor  had 
stipulated  for  any  conditions ;  but  that  hav- 
ing understood  from  my  letters  the  good- 
will manifested  by  Lord  Robert  for  the  res- 
toration of  religion  (conformably,  I  might 
add,  with  what  I  had  lately  found  in  herself, 
and  what  Cecil  had  openly  said  to  me),  your 
majesty,  in  your  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of 
the  realm,  had  commanded  me  to  thank  him 
in  your  behalf  for  the  excellence  of  his  in- 
tentions, and  to  tell  him  he  would  ever  find 
your  majesty  his  friend. 

"  The  queen  said  she  could  not  think 
Lord  Robert  had  made  me  an  offer  of  restor- 
ing religion. 

"  I  said  that  he  had,  by  means  of  the 
Council,  and  that  if  she  would  send  for  him 
I  was  sure  he  would  acknowledge  it  in  her 
presence  .  .  because  it  was  no  more  than 
she  had  herself  also  offered  and  promised 
[porque  era  lo  que  ella  tanbien  me  habia 
ofrecido  y  prometido.] 

*'  She  could  not  deny  this,  because  I  re- 
minded her  of  the  time  and  place  where  she 
had  said  it,  but  she  escaped  with  pretending 
Ihat  the  offer  had  been  with  certain  condi- 
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tions.  I  replied  that  I  remembered  nothing 
of  conditions — perhaps  my  memory  was  a 
bad  one.  But  however  that  might  be,  I  im- 
plored her  to  look  well  to  her  resolution,  and 
not  to  lose  the  occasion  which  God  was  offer- 
ing her  of  giving  rest  to  the  realm,  and  es- 
caping from  all  dangers  for  the  remainder  of 
her  Itfe. 

"  With  these  words  I  left  her.  She  told 
me  she  would  send  for  me  when  she  had  de- 
cided whether  the  nuncio  should  come." 

The  nuncio,  as  is  well  known,  did  not 
come.  The  ambassador  was  sent  for  to 
Greenwich,  and  received  his  answer  from 
Cecil,  that,  consistently  with  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  no  emissary  from  the  Bishop  of  Roro« 
could  be  received  in  England,  and  that  fto 
English  representative  could  be  present  tK 
the  Council  of  Trent. 

By  the  exertions  of  Cecil,  Bedford,  Bacon^ 
and  Paget,  a  secret  league  had  been  con- 
cluded with  the  Lutherans  and  the  Protes- 
tants of  France.  The  queen  was  won  over 
from  Dudley's  influence,  and  had  yielded  to 
her  wiser  advisers : — 

"  In  vain  (the  ambassador  concludes  his 
letter)  I  showed  her  the  better  way  which 
ought  to  follow ;  and  most  unfortunate  it 
was  that  I  could  not  close  with  them  when 
they  made  their  first  proposals  to  me  through 
Sir  Henry  Sidney.  Sidney  himself  was 
ordered  a  month  ago  to  his  presidency  in 
Wales.  When  their  purpose  began  first  to 
change,  they  knew  that  he  would  not  deal 
with  me  except  uprightly  and  honorably, 
and  would  not  sanction  their  present  prac- 
tices, and  he  was  therefore  got  rid  of. 

"  He  said  to  me  when  he  went  away  that 
the  sudden  and  uncalled-for  command  made 
him  suspect  that  the  queen  was  altering  her 
mind ;  and  that  it  vexed  him,  among  other 
reasons,  because  he  knew  that  Lord  Robert 
would  have  to  pay  for  all  at  last,  and  that 
the  queen  would  act  like  a  woman." 

Cecil  to  Throgmorton. 
(Enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Answer  to  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  about  the  Nuncio.) 
(Conway  MSS.) 

''May ,  1561. 

"  What  the  matters  be  the  writings  will 
declare.  Howsoever  the  end  is,  the  way 
thereto  was  full  of  crooks.  I  found  my 
Lord  Marquis,  my  Lord  Keeper,  and  my 
Lord  of  Pembroke,  in  this  matter  my  best 
pillars  :  and  yet  was  I  forced  to  seek  by- 
ways, so  much  was  the  contrary  labor  by 
prevention.  The  Bishop  of  Aquila  had  en- 
tered into  such  a  practice  with  a  pretence  to 
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further  the  great  matter  here — meaning  prin- 
cipally the  Church  matter,  and  percase  acci- 
dentally the  other  also,  that  he  had  taken 
faster  hold  to  plant  his  purpose  than  was  my 
ease  shortly  to  root  up.  But  God,  whose 
cause  it  is,  and  the  queen's  majesty,  whose 
only  surety  resteth  therein,  hath,  the  one  by 
directing,  the  other  by  yielding,  ended  the 
matter  well,  and  if  it  may  so  continue  I 
shall  be  in  more  quietness.  Your  letters, 
although  they  came  late,  yet  did  they  con- 
firm, both  to  the  queen's  majesty  and  to 
some  others,  the  former  resolution. 

"  I  have  thought  meat  to  impart  this  an- 
swer for  the  nuncio  to  sundry  places,  lest 
our  former  inclination  have  been  too  hastily 
spread  by  the  adversaries.  When  I  saw  this 
Romish  influence  towards  about  one  month 
past,  I  thought  necessary  to  dull  the  papists' 
expectations  by  discovering  of  certain  mass- 
mongers  and  punishing  of  them,  as  I  do  not 
doubt  but  ye  have  heard  of  them.  I  take 
God  to  record  I  mean  no  evil  to  any  of  them, 
but  only  for  the  rebating  of  the  papists'  hu- 
mors, which  by  the  queen's  majesty's  lenity 
grew  too  rank.  I  find  it  hath  done  much 
good." 

Throgmorton  to  Cecil. 
(Conway  MSS.) 

''Paris,  June  23,  1561. 
"Because  you  shall  not  think  I  forget 
your  former  advice,  neither  judge  me  rash 
herein,  I  do  forbear  to  write  that  to  her  maj- 
esty which  great  personages  of  this  realm 
and  some  other  prince's  ministers  have  earn- 
estly requested  me  to  do,  until  I  may  know 
your  opinion  in  the  matter.  I  will  not  use 
the  same  and  so  many  words  as  in  the  dec- 
laration was  used  to  me,  because  you  will 
take  small  pleasure  to  hear  them,  and  I  take 
as  little  to  write  them.  By  those  person- 
ages aforenamed,  and  by  others  of  reputa- 
tion for  virtue  and  learning,  it  hath  been  told 
me  that  the  good  opinion  conceived  of  her 
majesty  for  her  religion,  virtue,  and  wisdom, 
doth  much  decay,  and  that  the  great  good 
devotion  borne  her  aforetime  doth  marvel- 
lously turn.  The  causes  you  can  guess,  for 
that  I  have  partly  touched  them  in  my  for- 
mer letters.  Upon  which  occasion  or  con- 
sideration, these  things  be  revived  and  so 
earnestly  to  me  at  this  time  intimate,  I  know 
not ;  but  as  one  that  is  afraid  to  fail  in 
my  duty  by  disguising  or  temerity,  I  have 
thought  much  to  sound  your  opinions  before 
I  proceed  therein.  I  protest  earnestly  and 
faithfully  unto  you  the  ....  doth  not  arise 
of  my  invention,  but  of  earnest  and  impor- 
tune excitation  of  others  of  sundry  appear- 
ances, estates,  and  qualities.  Therefore  it 
may  jike  you  to  advertise  me  by  your  next 
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what  I  shall  do.  In  the  mean  time,  accord- 
ing to  your  wisdom,  you  may  conceal  or 
show  my  letter  at  your  pleasure." 

The  Bishop  of  Aquila  to  the  Bishop 
OF  Aeras. 
•  (Archiyes  of  Simancas.) 

''June  30,  1561. 

"  Your  grace  will  see  by  my  letter  to  the 
king's  majesty  that  the  affair  in  hand  with 
the  queen  and  Lord  Eobert  still  goes  on. 
Things  are  mending  again,  as  you  will  per- 
ceive ;  and,  not  being  able  to  do  more,  I  am 
doing  what  I  can.  As  his  majesty  cannot 
resolve  to  deal  with  England  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  proposed  to  him,  these  peo- 
ple wax  wanton,  and  will  marry  or  unmarry 
as  they  like. 

"  To  come  to  a  rupture  or  to  be  on  bad 
terms  with  them  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  do 
his  majesty  service.  Capricious  and  vain  as 
they  are,  it  would  be  more  likely  to  do 
harm ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  humor- 
ing the  queen  and  Robert,  if  no  good  come, 
at  least  no  harm  can  come  j  and  there  is  al- 
ways the  chance  of  the  heretics,  with  their 
divisions  and  insolences,  irritating  the 
queen,  when  we  can  use  the  occasion  to  drive 
them  from  the  field.  Nor  is  there  any  bet- 
ter means  of  provoking  them  to  do  some- 
thing to  offend  her  than  by  myself  being  in- 
timate at  court.  Cecil,  I  know,  likes  it  ill 
enough;  and  this  I  can  do  by  accepting 
their  invitations  and  entertainments.  The 
queen,  for  her  own  purpose,  chooses  to  make 
these  demonstrations  towards  me.  She  fears 
us,  too,  more  than  we  suppose,  and  with  good 
reason ;  for  with  these  amours  of  hers  she 
would  be  lost  in  two  days,  if  the  king's  maj- 
esty gave  the  word.  And  to  think  that  she 
can  strengthen  herself  by  marrying  the  King 
of  Sweden  or  the  King  of  Denmark,  and 
making  a  party  in  Germany,  is  mere  vanity. 
Nothing  can  overcome  the  appetite  which 
possesses  her.  And  since  his  majesty  is 
pleased  to  have  things  proceed  as  they  are 
proceeding,  it  seems  a  less  evil  to  gain  some 
good-will  with  that  which  costs  us  nothing, 
than  to  expose  our  discontents  without  at- 
tempting to  remedy  them.  I  can  readily 
contrive  not  to  injure  the  Catholics.  I  can 
rather  avail  myself  of  my  opportunities  to 
shield  them  from  persecution. 

*'  I  say  all  this  that  your  grace  may  not 
think  me  inconsistent  when  you  find  ihe 
writing  at  one  time  smooth  things,  at  an- 
other rough.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  all  one. 
When  Pontius  the  Samnite  had  the  Roman 
army  inclosed  in  the  valley,  he  advised  that 
either  they  should  be  feasted  and  let  go  free, 
or  have  their  throats  cut,  all  of  them.    In 
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certain  cases  there  is  no  course  so  pernicious 
as  a  middle  one." 

Sm  H.  Neville  to  Sir  N.  Theoqmokton. 
(Conway  MSS.) 

"London,  June  28,  1561. 
"  For  that  I  wanted  a  messenger  fgr  a  sen- 
night past,  lost  you  the  intelligence  of  the 
great  breach  that  there  was  about  the  crea- 
tion, which  would  not  be  obtained  by  no 
means.  She  loved  the  house  too  well  to  lay 
that  offensive  name  upon  those  who  have 
been  traitors  three  descents.  That  was  her 
term  then — now  a  new  key  ;  for  now  Robin 
is  clapped  on  the  cheeks  with  no  no,  the 
bear  and  the  ragged  staff  is  not  so  soon  over- 
thrown, and  now  as  great  as  ever  they  were. 
And  yet  to  some  if  that  they  talk  with  her 
of  having  him  she  will  pup  with  her  mouth, 
and  say  she  will  not  be  fellow  with  the  Duch- 
ess of  Norfolk-^that  men  will  come  and  ask 
for  my  lord's  grace.  And  when  it  is  an- 
swered she  may  make  him  king,  that  she 
will  in  no  wise  agree  unto.  Now  I  leave  the 
success  of  the  thing  to  your  judgment.  The 
talk  is  plain  that  the  King  of  Sweden  will 
come.  My  Lord  of  Pembroke  cannot  yet 
bring  his  purpose  to  pass,  for  my  Lady  Cath- 
erine will  not  have  his  son  ;  and  whatsoever 
is  the  cause  I  know  not,  but  the  queen  is  en- 
tered into  a  great  misliking  with  her." 

Cecil  to  Sir  N.  Throgmorton. 
(Conway  MSS.) 

"July  15, 1561. 

"  The  Spanish  ambassador's  credit  here  is 
such  as  presently  he  attempteth  many  mat- 
ters, and  amongst  others,  as  I  smell,  his  of- 
fence is  such  against  me  as  he  worketh  in  as 
many  shops  as  he  can  find  tools  to  discredit 
me  with  to  the  queen's  majesty.  He  attempt- 
eth two  ways,  one  by  noting  me  only  the  au- 
thor of  the  change  of  religion,  and  the  stay 
now  from  a  qualification.  He  noteth  me  also 
to  the  queen's  majesty  as  the  principal  hin- 
derer  of  the  good-will  that  ought  to  be  be- 
twixt the  queen's  majesty  and  his  master. 

"  Yesterday,  I  know,  finding  me  absent  all 
day,  he  travelled  much  herein  with  her  maj- 
esty :  and  coming  secretly  to  the  knowledge 
thereof,  I  mean  to  sound  the  queen's  maj- 
esty's heart  shortly  to  feel  how  many  roots 
he  hath  shaken — not  that  I  weigh  my  own 

particular  the  value  of  an  ob ;  but  if  he 

may  thus  feel  his  strength  without  encoun- 
tering, I  know  he  will  there  rest.  For  the 
heads  of  his  accusation,  indeed,  I  must  con- 
fess the  one  to  her  majesty  that  I  am  thereof 
guilty,  but  not  thereby  in  fault ;  and  there- 
unto will  I  stand  as  long  as  I  shall  live.  For 
the  second,  I  must  confess  no  more,  but  that 
I  have  and  will  always  advise  her  majesty  to 


exercise  her  amity  with  the  King  of  Spain 
cum  bond  cautione  ;  and  so  to  love  him  as  she 
may  also  bear  the  lack  of  his  love. 

"  To  his  furtherance  he  taketh  this  way  : 
he  seemeth  to  further  by  all  means,  overt  and 
covert,  the  marriage  here :  and  laboreth  to 
procure  my  Lord  Robert  to  have  evil  thoughts 
of  me ;  wherein  I  think  he  hitherto  doth 
not  much  profit,  for  I  shall  never  deserve 
towards  my  Lord  Robert  but  well,  and  so,  I 
trust,  he  understandeth  of  me. 

"  Well,  of  these  perilous  matters,  this  suf- 
ficeth.  Happy  they  that  live  extra  teli  jac- 
turam" 

The  Bishop  of  Aquila  to  the  Count  de 

Feria. 

(Archives  of  Simancas.) 

"Augmt  16,  1561. 

"  Sir  Henry  Sidney  has  no  one  in  the 
world  who  will  be  more  glad  to  serve  him 
than  I  shall  be.  He  is  the  only  man  in  this 
realm  in  whom  I  have  found  truth  and  hon- 
esty ;  and  moreover,  praise  be  to  God,  he  is 
coming  round  more  and  more  in  matters  of 
religion.  He  is  no  friend  of  Cecil — as,  in- 
deed, he  has  no  need  to  be — Cecil  having 
tried  to  ruin  him,  and  drive  him  from  the 
court  in  anger  at  his  share  in  the  negotia- 
tion between  Lord  Robert  and  me.  You  will 
see  his  feelings  in  a  letter  of  his  which  I  in- 
close to  you. 

"  He  has  nine  counties  under  his  admin- 
istration, which  form  almost  a  third  part  of 
the  realm.  I  shall  be  glad,  therefore,  if  your 
grace  will  entertain  him  and  make  much  of 
him.  A  time  may  come  when  his  friendship 
may  stand  us  in  good  stead." 

The  Bishop  of  Aqijila  to  the  Bishop  of 

Arras. 
(Archives  of  Simancas.) 

"September  6,  1561. 

"  The  marriage  of  Lady  Catherine  waa 
made  up  last  January,  at  the  same  time  that 
Sir  Henry  Sidney  was  proposing  to  me  the 
business  of  Lord  Robert ;  and  they  say  that 
it  was  brought  about  in  the  fear  that  Lord 
Robert  might  succeed,  of  which  at  that  time 
there  was  every  appearance. 

"The  Earl  of  Bedford  and  the  heretics, 
conjointly  with  Lord  Robert's  antagonists, 
determined  to  marry  Lady  Catherine  to  the 
Earl  of  Hertford,  Hertford  being  a  great 
Protestant,  Robert's  hereditary  enemy,  that 
they  might  have  some  one  on  whom  to  de- 
pend when  they  should  make  up  their  mind» 
to  opposition,  and  when  they  should  see 
Robert  throw  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
king  our  master. 

*'  They  say  further  that  Cecil  knew  of  it, 
and  that  if  he  had  not  been  strong  enough 
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to  secure  himself  and  protect  the  others,  he 
would  have  been  the  first  to  have  been  ar- 
rested. 

"Every  one  fears  some  ill  consequence 
from  this  afiair  to  the  queen,  who  is  in  bad 
health." 

Henry  Killigrew  to  Sir  N.  Throg- 

MORTON. 

(Conway  MSS.) 

''November  26,  1561. 

"  This  afternoon,  my  Lord  Robert  and  my 
Lord  Windsor,  shooting  a  match  in  the  park 
at  St.  James's,  the  queen's  majesty  stole  out 
upon  them,  only  accompanied  with  Kate 
Carey  and  two  others,  whom  she  followed  as 
a  maid  ;  and  she  told  my  Lord  Robert  openly 
that  he  was  beholding  unto  her,  for  that  she 
had  passed  the  Pikes  for  his  sake. 

"  To  conclude,  it  seemeth  his  favor  began 
but  now." 

The  Bishop  of  Aquila  to  Philip  IL 
(Archives  of  Simancas.) 

''October  25,  1562. 

"  The  queen  being  at  Hampton  Court,  and 
feeling  herself  unwell,  thought  proper  on  the 
10th  of  this  month  to  bathe.  The  illness 
which  was  coming  upon  her  was  the  small- 
pox, and  the  bath  and  subsequent  exposure 
to  the  air,  brought  on  so  violent  a  fever  that 
on  the  17th  they  thought  she  was  dead. 
That  night,  however,  the  spots  began  to 
come  out,  and  so  freely,  that  she  is  now  out 
of  bed.  There  was  grand  confusion  in  the 
palace  the  day  she  was  at  the  worst,  and 
had  she  not  begun  to  get  better  so  soon,  a 
good  many  purposes  might  have  come  to 
light.  Twice  the  Council  sat  on  the  suc- 
cession, and,  as  I  understand,  there  were 
three  opinions : — 

"  One  party  insisted  on  King  Henry's  will, 
by  which  the  heir  was  Lady  Catherine.  Lord 
Robert,*  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Earl  of 
Bedford,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  several 
more,  said  that  the  will  was  invalid,  and 

*  Dudley  feeling  his  Spanish  connection  failing 
hina,  was  now  feeling  his  way  among  the  Protes- 
tants. 
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were  for  Lord  Huntingdon.  The  wisest  and 
more  dispassionate  exclaimed  against  so 
much  haste  and  fury,  which,  they  argued, 
would  cause  a  civil  war.  They  thought  that 
the  principal  lawyers  in  the  realm  should 
meet  and  examine  the  claims  of  the  different 
pretenders ;  while  they  all  for  the  common 
interests  of  the  realm  ought  to  bind  them- 
selves to  accept  and  act  by  the  lawyers'  opin- 
ions. The  Lord  Treasurer  Paulet  most  ad- 
vocated this  ;  but  he  was  poorly  supported, 
the  rest  seeing  that  to  proceed  thus  would 
be  too  much  in  favor  of  the  Catholics.  The 
learned  men  who  would  have  to  determine 
are  Catholic  almost  all,  and  delay  would  give 
time  for  your  majesty  to  interfere,  which  the 
heretics  dread  more  than  any  thing. 

"  While  these  consultations  were  in  prog- 
ress, the  queen  grew  better,  as  I  said,  and 
on  coming  to  herself  after  an  interval  of  four 
hours,  during  which  she  could  neither  speak 
nor  see,  the  first  thing  she  did  was  to  entreat 
the  Council  to  make  Lord  Robert  protector 
of  the  realm,  and  to  give  him  some  title  with 
an  income  of  £20,000  a  year.  They  prom- 
ised to  do  all  she  asked,  but  the  promise 
would  have  been  badly  kept, 

"  On  Tuesday  the  20th,  Lord  Robert  and 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  were  sworn  on  the 
Council,  and  they  say  that  the  former  will 
very  soon  be  created  Earl  of  March. 

"  The  queen,  at  the  moment  of  her  dan- 
ger, protested  that  although  she  loved  Lord 
Robert,  and  had  always  loved  him  dearly, 
God  was  her  witness  that  nothing  unseemly 
had  ever  passed  between  them.f  At  the 
same  time  she  begged  that  the  groom  of  the 
chamber  who  sleeps  in  Lord  Robert's  room 
might  have  a  pension  of  £500  a  year.  She 
recommended  her  cousin,  Lord  Hunsdon,  to 
the  Council's  care,  by  name.  The  rest  of 
her  household  she  mentioned  only  generally, 
and  has  given  great  ofieuce  by  it. 

"  She  gave  these  directions  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  death,  but  now  that  she  is  get- 
ting well,  all  is  forgotten  except  the  fondness 
for  Lord  Robert,  which  grows  more  and 
more." 

t  Era  Dios  testigo  que  no  habia  pasado  entre 
ellos  cosa  desconveniente. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  The  Times  suggests  a 
very  simple  explanation  of  the  potato  disease.  He 
considers  the  cause  to  be  innutrition  of  the  plant, 
producing  fungus  in  the  tuber,  and  caused  by  the 
cxliaustion  of  the  potato-nourishing  element  in 
the  soil,  consequent  upon  the  continual  gro\Vth 
of  the  crop  on  the  same  ground.  Experiments 
made  to  illustrate  this  theory  appear  to  have 
done  so  successfully. 
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The  following  is  the  distribution  of  students 
in  the  German  universities  :  Vienna  2,250,  Ber- 
lin 1,542,  Munich  1,280,  Leipsic  887,  Breslau 
850,  Bonn  836,  Gcettingen  751,  Halle  720,  Tu- 
bingen 719,  Wurzburg  651,  Heidelberg  588, 
Erlangen  583,  Jena  454,  Koenigsberg  419, 
Giessen  335,  Friburg  318,  Greifswald  293,  Mar- 
burg 254,  and  Kiel  178. 
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BURNT  TO  DEATH. 
Another  shocking  death  has  just  resulted 
from  the  fatal  use  of  crinoline.  A  lady  in 
the  bloom  of  life,  while  writing  a  note  after 
dinner,  accidentally  ignites  the  sleeve  of  her 
muslin  dress  by  the  candle  at  her  side,  and, 
starting  up,  is  instantaneously  in  flames. 
Her  husband  is  quickly  on  the  spot,  and 
finds  his  wife  in  the  centre  of  the  drawing- 
room,  enveloped  in  flames,  her  muslin  dress 
entirely  consumed,  and  the  furniture  near 
her  on  fire.  In  that  fearful  predicament  the 
lady  had  still  the  presence  of  mind  to  request 
that  the  hearth-rug  should  be  rolled  about 
her,  and  the  bell  rung  for  the  servants.  But 
neither  servants  nor  master  could  extinguish 
the  flames.  The  steel  hoops,  within  which 
the  fire  intensely  blazed,  would  admit  of  no 
compression,  nor  could  they  be  pulled  or 
broken  away.  And  so  the  fire  continued  to 
rage,  until  the  crinoline  furnace  could  be 
fairly  cut  with  a  knife  from  around  its  vic- 
tim, whom  it  had  in  a  few  moments  reduced, 
charred  and  calcined,  to  death's  door.  Thus 
miserably  died  the  wife  of  Dr.  Brodhurst. 
A  few  days  afterwards  we  hear  of  the  poet 
Longfellow's  wife  dying  the  same  death  of 
anguish.  In  the  former  case,  we  are  informed 
that  the  coroner,  in  summing  up,  said  that 
*'  the  deceased  lady's  life  might  have  been 
saved  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  crinoline." 
It  was  impossible  to  extinguish  the  flames 
beneath  those  fatal  hoops  until  they  were  cut 
off !  To  protest  against  the  use  of  an  article 
of  dress  which  can  thus  in  an  instant  be  con- 
verted into  a  fiery  furnace  is,  we  know,  per- 
fectly useless  ;  for  if  writing  against  it  could 
have  driven  it  out  of  fashion,  "  crinoline  ac- 
cidents," which  we  now  so  frequently  see  in 
large  type  at  the  head  of  newspaper  para- 
graphs, would  long  ago  have  been  things  of 
the  past.  Had  the  warning  been  heeded,  a 
hundred  lives  might  have  been  spared  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  we  may  as  soon  expect  to  see 
the  furnace  hoops  discontinued,  on  account 
of  the  extreme  danger  incurred  in  wearing 
them,  as  hope,  when  an  accident  does  occur, 
to  extinguish  the  flames,  and  save  the  lady 
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that  wears  them.  Of  course,  our  fair  friends, 
when  they  hear  of  these  dreadful  occurrences, 
exclaim  with  the  utmost  sympathy,  "  How 
very  shocking ! "  But,  while  they  say  so, 
they  are  wearing  crinoline  themselves,  and 
never  think  that  a  drop  of  sealing-wax  or  a 
tiny  taper  may  set  their  light  muslin  dresses 
instantaneously  in  a  blaze.  During  the 
winter,  when  accidents  almost  daily  occurred 
from  approaching  too  close  to  the  fire,  crin- 
oline fenders  were  suggested;  and  now  again, 
during  the  summer,  as  fashion  still  prevails 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  its  hundred  of  virgin 
and  matronly  victims,  we  must  needs  do  our 
best  to  save  the  young  ladies  of  the  period 
— not  really  perhaps  against  their  will — from 
the  too  probable  chances  of  destruction. 
The  safeguard  is  as  simple  as  it  is  easily 
adopted.  It  is  only  necessary  for  laundresses 
to  put  a  little  soda  or  ammonia  into  the  starch 
used  in  preparing  muslin  dresses  to  render 
them  perfectly  uninflammable.  Dr.  Olding, 
writing  to  The  Times  with  reference  to  what 
transpired  on  the  inquest  of  Mrs.  Brodhurst, 
says  that  the  lightest  textile  fabrics,  steeped 
in  a  "  7  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, or  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  tungstate 
of  soda,  and  then  dried,  may  be  held  in  the 
flame  of  a  candle  or  gas-lamp  without  taking 
fire."  The  flame  will  destroy  the  material, 
but  not  set  it  into  a  blaze,  and,  consequently, 
a  dress  which  has  been  so  prepared  may  have 
its  sleeve,  for  instance,  burnt  partially  off 
without  any  danger  of  the  fire  extending  to 
its  remaining  portions.  The  experiment  has 
been  tried  and  not  found  wanting,  and  we 
therefore  earnestly  invite  our  readers  to  take 
a  note  of  it.  It  may  perhaps  save  the  life 
of  a  sister  or  a  wife,  of  a  friend  or  an  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  as  it  is  as  cheap  as  it  is 
capable  of  being  conveniently  applied,  and 
leaves  no  injurious  or  disagreeable  effects  be- 
hind it,  we  cannot  but  hope,  in  all  charity, 
after  the  pitiful  losses  which  have  recently 
been  sustained,  that  its  use  will  speedily  be- 
come so  universally  known  and  practised, 
that  never  again  may  another  fair  victim  be 
sacrificed  while  bound  by  cords  of  steel  to 
the  cruel  crinoline. — Press,  Aug.  3. 
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From  The  Ladies'  Companion. 
A  PHOTOGRAPHER'S    STORY. 
I  AM  a  photographic   artist.      To  prevent 
people  from  forming  a  mistaken  conception  of 
me,  I  may  as  well  state  at  once  that  I  do  not 

fride  myself  on  being  an  artist — that,  in  fact, 
consider  that  term,  as  applied  to  myself,  all 
fudge.  I  am  a  photographer,  and  not  a  bad 
one.  If  you  want  clear,  sharp,  brilliant  pict- 
ures, I  am  the  man  for  you.  As  for  being 
an  artist,  I  may  confess  here  (nobody  will 
know  me)  that  I  had  much  rather  not  be  an 
artist.  I  should  be  very  much  ashamed  of 
myself  if  I  turned  out  such  disgraceful  smudges 
as  artists  delight  in. 

There  was  a  man  named  Cox,  a  water-color 
painter — perhaps  my  readers  may  have  heard 
of  him.  Well,  a  lot  of  his  pictures  were  ex- 
hibited in  London  some  few  years  ago,  and  a 
friend  of  mine  —  one  of  our  profession  who 
sticks  up  for  being  an  artist,  and  who  does  the 
art-articles  in  the  "  Photographic  Dial " — this 
friend  of  mine  persuaded  me  to  go  with  him 
and  see  them.  I  think  people  are  mad.  To 
hear  the  ladies  cry  out, "  How  sweetly  pretty! " 
and  the  gentlemen,  "  What  broad  handling  ;  " 
and  my  friend,  "  What  keeping  !  what  aerial 
perspective  !  what  chiaro-oscuro  !  "  I  couldn't 
help  thinking  at  first  it  was  some  farce  they 
were  all  acting,  or  that  they  had  plotted  to- 
gether to  take  me  in  and  laugh  at  me.  But 
they  really  did  it  all  as  gravely  as  people  go 
throujrh  the  kneeling  and  the  standing  and  the 
sitting  at  church.  bome  of  them  actually 
spoke  out  from  the  heart !  I  watched  them, 
and  saw  it  was  not  sham  —  for  them  I  should 
prescribe  strait  waistcoats ! 

These  pictures  of  Cox's  (will  you  believe 
it  ?)  were  things  of  which  I  could  make 
neither  head  nor  tail.  You  might  have  turned 
every  one  of  'em  upside  down  and  it  would 
have  looked  just  as  well !  The  very  paper  on 
which  they  were  painted  was  a  lot  of  odd 
scraps  pasted  together — the  coarsest  stuff  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life ;  full  of  chopped  straw, 
and  as  rough  as  a  nutmeg  grater !  The  color- 
ing reminded  me  exactly  of  the  blotting-paper 
on  which  I  dry  my  plates  out  of  the  bath !  It 
was  nothing  but  a  lot  of  dirty  grays  and  greens 
and  reds  run  into  one  another  just  as  it  hap- 
pened !  Now  this  Cox,  they  tell  me,  was  a 
great  artist — then  I  say  I  don't  want  to  be  an 
artist. 

Just  another  instance  of  what  an  artist  is, 
and  I  will  begin  my  story.  I  went  to  the 
Brompton  Boilers  the  other  day.  What  I 
went  for  was  to  see  the  photographs  with 
which  government  is  so  shamefully  undersell- 
ing us.  When  I  had  done  with  those,  how- 
ever, I  thought  I  would  just  take  a  turn  round 
the  building  to  see  what  was  to  be  seen  there ; 
and  I  hit,  first  thing,  upon  the  painting  gal- 
lery.     I  don't  mean  to  say  there  were  not 


some  pretty  enough  pictures  in  it.  There 
were  a  good  many  of  Landseer's  dogs — I 
have  nothing  to  say  against  them  :  but  at  last 
I  came  into  a  room  the  walls  of  which  were 
all  aflame.  I  rubbed  my  eyes;  but  I  am 
generally  quick  at  accounting  for  things,  and 
I  soon  made  up  my  mind  what  was  the  truth 
of  the  matter.  I  had  seen  in  along  line  of 
cases,  down  below,  articles  of  food  and  their 
adulterations.  There  was  coffee  and  roasted 
corn,  chiccory  and  dandelion  roots,  and  hun- 
dreds of  things  besides.  Well,  I  got  it  into 
my  head  that  this  was  the  art-adulteration 
room.  These,  I  thought,  are  hung  up  as  a 
caution  to  the  public  !  They  may  see  here 
what  bad  art  is,  and  guard  against  it  when 
they  furnish  their  houses.  It  seemed  to  me  a 
good  notion,  and  I  amused  myself  by  looking 
at  specimen  after  specimen.  All  the  plagues 
of  Egypt  were  there.  I  thought  these  names 
were  fanciful  ways  of  alluding  to  particular 
defects  and  tricks.  My  friend,  the  writer  for 
the  "  Photograph  Dial,"  has  some  books  writ- 
ten by  a  man  named  Buskin,  which  I  could 
never  make  head  nor  tail  of;  but  I  had 
learned,  from  opening  them  now  and  then, 
that  this  polite  way  of  insinuating  one  thing 
by  calling  it  another  was  a  grand  high-art 
dodge.  I  remembered  the  Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture,  and  so  knew  very  well  what 
kind  of  meaning  the  Nine  Plagues  of  Egypt 
might  have.  While  I  was  looking  at  one 
after  another,  a  man  with  mustachios  and  a 
beard  came  up  to  me.  I  mistook  him  at  first 
for  one  of  us.  I  think  he  mistook  me  (I  also 
wearing  a  beard  and  mustachios)  "for  a 
painter,  which  he  turned  out  to  be. 

"  I  see,  sir,"  he  said,  with  a  flourish  of  his 
hand,  "  that  you,  too,  are  worshipping  the  im- 
mortal Turner  !  Let  us  offer  up  our  devotions 
at  the  altar  of  art  together." 

I  thought  at  first  he  was  chaffing ;  but  he 
was  perfectly  in  earnest,  and  I  let  him  go  on 
and  pretended  to  agree  with  him,  and  so  drew 
him  out.  I  never  heard  such  bosh  before  or 
since.  The  art-writing  of  the  "  Photograph 
Dial "  Is  nothing  to  it ;  though  I  will  say  that 
the  painter  was  in  earnest,  while  my  friend 
only  pretends  the  feelings  and  the  knowledge 
that  he  writes  about.  Thus  I  discovered  that 
my  specimens  of  art-adulteration  were  the 
works  of"  the  immortal  Turner ! "  "  the  glorious 
Turner !  "  Turner — psha !  I  know  they  turned 
me  sick !  This  Turner,  then,  was  another 
great  artist ;  and  again  I  say  I  don't  want  to 
be  an  artist. 

However,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  trade  to 
call  one's  self  photographic  artist,  instead  of 
plain  photographer,  just  as  one  always  puts 
esquire  at  the  end  of  a  rich  man's  name ;  and 
so  I  state  myself  to  be  (as  I  am  printed  on  my 
professional  cards)  a  photographic  artist.  The 
"  artist "  does  not  cost  any  thing,  doesn't  make 
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ray  photographs  a  bit  the  worso  ;  and,  since 
everybody  else  uses  it,  I  may  as  well  use  it  too. 

Now  I  look  upon  Art  as  pnly  another  name 
for  fancy  and  romance  and  imagination. 
Those  who  really  believe  in  it  I  have  gener- 
ally found  to  be  weak  minded  men,  and 
thercibre  not  to  be  trusted  in  plain  matters 
of  fact.  Those  who  pretend  to  believe  in  it 
are  clearly  not  to  be  trusted ;  for,  if  they 
draw  the  long  bow  in  that,  they  will  draw  it 
in  other  things  besides.  This  is  why  I  have 
been  so  particular  in  stating  my  views  about 
Art  before  I  tell  my  story.  It  is  a  mysteri- 
ous kind  of  story,  which  I  myself  could 
never  make  out ;  and  I  don't  wish  to  be  ac- 
cused of  either  weak  mindedness  or  drawing 
the  long  bow. 

I  have  a  partner  in  my  business,  and  we 
have  between  us,  besides  our  place  in  town,  a 
travelling  photographic  gallery.  "  Humkins 
and  Scrudge  "  is  the  title  of  the  firm  ;  and  I 
am  Humkins,  at  your  service.  I  and  my 
partner  take  it  by  turns  to  go  out  of  town 
year  by  year,  some  time  during  the  summer 
months.  I  have  been  half  over  England  in 
tliis  way ;  and  I  can  tell  you  that  this  doing 
the  provinces  is  a  very  pleasant  sort  of  life, 
and  pays  well,  too.  We  not  only  take  por- 
traits, but  do  a  good  bit  of  business  in  the 
stereoscopic  line  (perhaps  some  of  my  read- 
ers know  "  Humkins  and  Scrudge's  views  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  ?  ")  :  also  we  take, 
on  order,  views  of  the  houses  of  the  gentry 
round  about  the  towns  where  we  put  up. 
Some  would-be  gentry,  who  live  in  little  de- 
tached villas  with  little  front  gardens  to 
them,  give  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  this 
way.  They  can't  be  made  to  understand 
that  one  cannot  take  a  photograph  where 
there  is  not  room  to  focus.  However,  this 
is  what  we  do  in  our  summer  trips — and  the 
trips  are  very  pleasant.  We  see  a  number 
of  fresh  places  and  faces ;  we  get  a  good 
many  negatives  on  hand,  and  among  the  rest 
an  assortment  of  skies  which  are  worth  any 
money  to  those  who  know  how  to  use  them  ! 
Altogether,  doing  the  provinces  pays — ^pays 
in  the  way  of  health,  of  pocket,  and  of  new 
dodges ;  and  I  may  quote  the  old  line,  and 
say  that  doing  the  provinces 

"  Is  the  way  to  be  healthy,  wealthy,  and 
wise." 

When  I  was  out  in  the  South  on  my  sum- 
mer trip  some  years  ago  I  settled  for  a  week 

in  the  small  town  of  L (I  will  not  write 

the  name  in  full,  for  this  may  happen  to 
come  to  the  sight  of  the  lady — Miss  White  I 
will  call  her — and  she  might  not  like  old 
neighbors  to  know  it).  Handbills  had  been 
distributed  some  days  before,  and  my  first 
morning's  work  was  a  very  fair  one.      I  had 


three  pairs  of  lovers,  and  about  a  dozen 
children — lovers  and  children  are  always 
our  most  numerous  customers,  though  not 
the  most  pleasant  ones.  Lovers  vnll  arrange 
each  other,  always  preferring  one  particular 
side  of  each  other's  face,  or  something  of 
that  kind  ;  and  children  never  can  be  arrang- 
ed at  all.  Then  lovers  and  mothers — both  pro- 
verbially blind  —  are  always  inclined  to 
grumble  at  the  portraits  when  they  are 
finished.  However  ugly  and  awkward  the 
sitters  are,  they  expect  the  portraits  to  be 
pretty  and  graceful.  They  never  can  under- 
stand that  the  eyes  of  the  camera  can't  be 
blinded  like  the  eye  of  a  mother  or  a  lover. 
On  that  morning  I  had  the  usual  trouble 
with  both  lovers  and  children.  Lovers 
would  put  each  other  into  the  worst  possible 
light  and  the  worst  possible  position,  would 
be  full  of  fluster  and  blushing,  would  start 
and  disarrange  every  thing  just  at  the  last 
moment,  would  stare  each  other,  when  sit- 
ting, out  of  countenance.  Then  some  of  the 
children  were  frightened  and  kicked  and 
screamed,  and  some  were  in  high  spirits  and 
jumped  off  and  on  the  chair,  and  some  were 
sulky  and  stiffened  themselves  so  that  they 
couldn't  be  got  to  sit  at  all.  One  baby 
woke  up  in  the  very  act  of  having  its  like- 
ness taken,  and  its  portrait  turned  out  very 
much  like  a  catherine-wheel ;  of  course  I  had 
several  pictures  of  children  with  half  a 
dozen  eyes  and  any  number  of  fingers  ;  so 
that  the  average  number  of  glasses  I  used 
was  about  three  to  each  child.  Photog- 
raphers need  have  plenty  of  patience.  Tak- 
ing portraits  is  a  very  different  thing  to  hav- 
ing one's  portrait  taken ;  and  I  can  fancy, 
though  I  am  not  an  imaginative  man,  that 
the  feelings  of  the  sitter  are  unlike  enough 
to  those  of  the  photographer. 

Over  and  above  the  positives,  I  had  several 
orders  for  negatives.  A  swell  young  ensign 
came  to  me  to  arrange  about  taking  a  group 
of  the  officers  of  his  regiment  quartered  in 
the  town.  A  fat  oily  dissenting  parson 
wanted  a  hundred  copies  of  himself,  to  be 
sold  to  those  sitting  under  him  at  seven-and- 
sixpence  apiece,  the  proceeds  to  go  towards 
repairing  his  chapel.  The  local  actors  want- 
ed a  group  of  themselves  in  the  characters 
of  a  favorite  piece.  Two  pretty  young  girls 
from  the  Ladies'  School  wanted  themselves 
taken  together,  with  copies  to  give  to  all 
their  School-fellows.  Altogether  I  had  done 
a  good  day's  work,  and  as  I  smoked  my 
evening  pipe  at  the  door  of  my  van,  I  felt 
satisfied.  I  was  knocking  the  ashes  out  of 
my  pipe,  when  an  old  man  in  a  sober  groom's 
suit  came  up  to  me. 

"  Humkins  and  Scrudge  ?  "  he  said  to  me 
interrogatively,  i 
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"  Yes,  my  man,"  I  said,  "  Hurakins  and 
Scrudge.     What  do  you  want  with  them  ?  " 

Thereupon  he  handed  me  a  letter,  the 
contents  of  which  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  C Vicarage. 

"  Miss  White  wishes  two  views  taken  of 

C church — an  interior  and  an  exterior 

view.  She  will  thank  Messrs.  Humkins  and 
Scrudge  to  inform  her  what  would  be  their 
charge  for  taking  these  photographs." 

I  wrote  a  polite  note  in  answer,  inclosing 
my  terms.  The  groom  took  it  back  with 
him  and  in  less  than  an  hour  returned  with 
another  letter. 

"  Miss  White  will  thank  Messrs.  Humkins 

and  Scrudge  to  take  the  two  views  of  C 

church  to-morrow  morning  (if  weather  per- 
mit). Any  hour  most  convenient  to  them 
will  suit  Miss-  White.  She  will  have  the 
photographs  of  the  size  9  inches  by  7." 

I  packed  up  the  necessary  traps  that  night, 
and  started  with  my  wheelbarrow  tent  for 

the  village  of  C a  little  after  eight  the 

next  morning.    Tht'     '"liinsofL cheered 

me  out  of  the  town  sou.,  'lat  derisively,  hav- 
ing that  sort  of  contempt  loi  my  wheelbarrow 
tent  which  any  thing  unaccustomed  excites  in 
the  urchin-mind.     Some  of  them  accompanied 

me  to  C ,  and  the  C children  turned 

out  in  mass  on  my  entrance,  so  that  I  left 
quite  a  crowd  outside  the  vicarage  gate.     The 

distance  to  C was  not  more  than  half  a 

mile.  I  hoped  to  get  my  business  done  and 
be  back  again  at  my  van  in  time  for  most  of 
the  portrait  customers. 

The  vicarage  was  little  more  than  a  cottage, 
but  pleasantly  ivy-covered,  and  surrounded 
by  a  neatly  laid  out  garden.  There  was  a 
lady  in  the  garden,  dressed  in  the  deepest 
mourning.  She  advanced  to  meet  me,  where- 
upon I  put  down  my  tent  and  took  oflfmy 
hat. 

"  You  are  the  photographer  ?  "  she  asked. 

She  was  a  tall,  spare  lady,  not  very  young. 
She  was  pale-faced,  and  her  eyes  were  sunken 
and  dull.  She  looked  unhappy ;  but  her 
voice  was  hard  and  her  manner  proud.  I 
had  learned  that  the  vicar.  Miss  White's  fa- 
ther, had  died  about  a  month  before  ;  so  I 
could  account  for  her  black  dress  and  her  un- 
happy look.  It  is  strange  how  diflferently 
different  people  take  grief.  You  may  not 
know  that  we  photographers  sometimes  have 
grave  offices  to  perform,  and  see  not  a  few 
people  in  their  sorrow.  In  cases  of  hopeless 
illness  we  are  called  in  to  perpetuate  the 
pain-drawn  features ;  more  than  once  I  have 
been  sent  for  to  take  the  cold,  still  image  of  a 
dead  face.  In  such  Avays  I  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  grief,  and  observed  how  differently  it 
affects  people.     It  softens  some  and  makes 
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them  beg,  as  it  were,  by  gentle,  softened  looks 
and  tones  and  manner,  for  the  human  sym- 
pathy of  even  strangers  and  servants.  It 
humbles  some  who  have  been  proud  before, 
making  them  feel,  I  suppose,  how  all — vulo^ar 
and  genteel,  lords  and  beggars — are  alike 
impotent  in  these  losses.  But  others  it 
hardens.  They  cannot  bear  their  fellow- 
creatures  to  know  that  they  are  down.  They 
give  way  to  their  grief  in  secret,  and  come  out 
from  their  chambers  with  defiant  eyes  and 
rigid  mouths.  They  resent  the  presence  of 
any  one,  fearing  that  he  has  a  hidden  pity  for 
them  ;  and  feel  as  an  affront  each  common 
act  or  word  of  politeness. 

Miss  White,  I  saw  at  a  glance,  was  one  of 
this  latter  kind.  I  put  on  my  hat,  and  said 
indifferently,  "  Yes  ma'am.  Nine  into  seven, 
I  think  you  said  for  the  size." 

"I  consider  your  charge  exorbitant,"  she 
said  harshly. 

I  explained  why  I  was  obliged  to  charge 
what  seemed  to  her  a  smart  price.  This  bit 
of  business  called  me  away  from  my  portrait 
work ;  I  lost  a  morning  over  it.  Then,  in- 
teriors were  difficult,  sometimes  impossible, 
to  be  taken.  It  all  depended  upon  the 
amount  of  light.  Churches  are  the  darkest 
buildings  I  know.  As  if  the  long  narrow 
windows  did  not  admit  a  sufficiently  small 
amount  of  light,  they  fill  them  often  with 
yellow  and  red  glass,  on  purpose  to  bother  us 
photographers.  Well,  I  told  her  the  reason 
why  I  was  obliged  to  charge  her  very  much 
more  than  I  should  for  taking  her  portrait ; 
and  then  I  consented  to  lower  my  price 
a  litde. 

Somehow  I  knew  that  she  was  poor.  Her 
dress  was  scanty  and  coarse,  the  crape  Avas 
brown,  her  gloves  were  stained  and  mended. 
I  knew  that  she  would  have  to  turn  out  of 
her  old  home,  as  parsons'  families  always 
have  to.  I  felt  an  extra  pity  for  her  because 
she  was  one  of  the  over-sensitive  sort  that 
will  not  accept  pity  at  any  price.  These  no- 
tions passed  through  my  mind  as  I  stood 
talking.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  I  low^ered  my  charge  because  I  pitied 
her.  Feelings  are  one  thing,  and  business 
is  another.  If  I  were  Jack  Ketch  I  might 
feel  sorry  for  the  poor  fellow  with  the  rope 
round  his  neck,  but  I  should  do  my  duty  all 
the  same.  We  always  allow  a  little  for  com- 
ing down,  and  are  open  to  making  bargains, 
in  this  branch  of  our  profession.  For  in- 
stance a  gentleman  says,  "  I  can't  give  you 
this  price  for  the  front  view  of  my  house ; " 
then  we  say,  "  Come,  sir,  we'll  take  the 
back  view  in  addition  at  half  price."  That 
is  the  way  we  manage  it.  In  the  present 
case,  I  agreed  at  last  to  throw  in  a  small  posi- 
tive of  the  vicarage  for  my  original  charge. 
"  I  will  show  you  the  views  I  want  you  to 
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take,"  said  she,  a  little  more  graciously, 
when  it  was  settled.  She  went  in  for  the 
big  church-key,  and  then  we  started  for  the 
church,  which  was  close  by.  The  tail  of  chil- 
dren followed  up  at  some  little  distance  be- 
hind us,  taking  up  their  position  in  rows  on 
the  church  wall  and  flat  tombstones  when 
we  entered  the  churchyard. 

Just  within  the  gate  I  pulled  up. 

"  We  couldn't  do  better  than  this, 
ma'am,"  said  I.  The  view  was  capital.  I 
know  in  a  moment  what  will  make  a  pict- 
ure, and  I  knew  that  I  shouldn't  get  a  better 
view  of  the  church  than  that. 

"  That  view,"  said  the  lady,  "  will  not  do." 

She  went  on  round  the  church,  and  by 
and  by  stopped. 

"  This  is  where  it  is  to  be  taken  from," 
she  said  emphatically. 

Not  a  good  picture ;  but  I  saw  in  a  mo- 
ment why  she  chose  that  spot.  There  was 
a  new  tomb — very  handsome  tomb — in  the 
foreground,  with  an  inscription,  "  To  the 
memory  of  the  Reverend  Theodore  White, 
M.A.,  etc." 

"  We  are  to  take  in  that  tomb,  ma'am,"  I 
said. 

She  scowled  at  me,  but  her  lips  trembled. 

"Yes.  Now,  I  will  show  you  the  interior 
view." 

So  we  went  into  the  church.  The  view 
she  chose  there  would  not  do  at  all.  She 
had  no  notion  of  the  light  and  the  dark  side 
of  a  building.  I  found  that  she  wanted  the 
pulpit  and  the  communion  table,  and  a  tall 
square  pcAv  (I  suppose  the  vicarage  pew)  in- 
cluded in  the  picture.  I  managed  to  get 
them  all  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
church,  and  she  said  "  that  would  do ;  "  and 
then,  leaving  me  the  key,  returned  at  a  quick 
pace  to  the  vicarage,  while  I  followed  more 
slowly,  to  arrange  my  traps. 

First  of  all  I  took  the  house,  finding  all 
my  chemicals  to  be  in  capital  order.  Then, 
leaving  my  dark  tent  in  the  corner  of  the 
garden,  as  the  distance  to  the  church  was  so 
short,  I  prepared  to  take  the  exterior  view. 
By  the  time  that  was  finished,  the  sun  would 
have  worked  round  sufficiently  for  me  to  set 
to  work  at  the  interior. 

The  children  bored  me  sadly,  as  they  al- 
ways do.  The  personal  remarks  they  make 
one  don't  care  for,  nor  for  the  shout  of  laugh- 
ter they  set  up  when  one  puts  one's  head 
under  the  focusing  cloth ;  but  they  are  apt 
to  rush  before  the  lens,  in  pursuit  of  each 
other,  while  one  is  taking  a  picture;  and 
one  can't  leave  the  camera  at  their  mercy 
for  a  moment.  However,  I  got  the  old 
groom,  who  had  brought  the  letter  on  the 
preceding  night,  to  stay  by  the  camera  while 
I  took  the  outside  picture ;  and  then  I  locked 


the  camera  in  the  church,  and  there  it  was 
safe  enough. 

The  church  was  very  dark.  I  had  great 
difficulty  in  making  out  enough  of  a  picture 
on  my  ground  glass  to  arrange  the  camera 
by.  However  I  got  it  fixed  rightly  at  last. 
I  wanted  more  light.  The  belfry  arch  was 
filled  in  with  wood-work  in  which  were  doors. 
These  I  opened,  and  found  other  doors  be- 
yond, leading  out  into  a  porch.  The  porch 
was  closed  in  by  a  gate  of  open  paling-work, 
which  was  locked ;  so  I  could  leave  open  the 
second  pair  of  doors,  too,  and  get  light 
through  the  locked  paling  gate,  without  suf- 
fering from  the  intrusion  of  the  boys."  It 
was  just  what  I  wanted. 

I  fetched  my  glass,  which  had  been  in  the 
bath  while  I  focussed,  locked  myself  again 
in  the  church,  put  the  slide  into  the  camera, 
and  uncovered  the  lens.  Half  an  hour's  ex- 
posure, I  decided,  or  a  little  more. 

The  light  was  beautiful ;  the  sun  was  just 
covered  with  thin  white  clouds ;  there  was 
as  much  light  as  one  could  have  without 
actual  sunshine.  If  the  sun  would  pop  out 
brilliantly  during  the  last  five  minutes  of  ex- 
posure, nothing  else  could  be  desired.  I 
think  we  photographers  come  to  have  a  sixth 
sense  about  light.  We  can  measure  it  just 
as  if  our  eyes  were  the  two  pans  of  a  bal- 
ance. Or,  I  don't  think  it  is  our  eyes,  after 
all ;  I  think  we  feel  light  rather  than  see  it. 
I  know  as  well  as  can  be  when  my  picture  is 
going  on  all  right  in  the  camera.  I  feel 
when  a  flat  gray  dulness  is  creeping  over  it ; 
I  feel  the  moment  when  it  polarizes  into 
great  white  patches.  I  know  when  I  am 
about  to  take  it  out,  the  very  fraction  of  a 
second  at  which  it  reaches  its  best;  and 
sometimes  I  can't  hit  upon  the  exact  frac- 
tion, because  my  fingers  are  not  quick 
enough  for  my  inner  sense. 

Half  an  hour  in  a  church,  with  nothing  to 
do,  is  a  long  time.  The  time  passes  slowly 
enough  when  the  congregation  are  in  the 
pews  and  the  parson  in  the  pulpit,  but  a 
church  is  still  duller  on  a  week-day.  All  I 
could  do  was  to  look  about  me,  and  even  in 
this  amusement  I  was  sadly  cramped :  I  could 
not  move  up  the  aisle  far  from  the  belfry- 
arch  without  coming  into  the  range  of  the 
lens,  so  that  I  could  take  in  but  a  distant 
view  of  most  of  the  church. 

The  boys  in  the  churchyard  at  first  served 
to  distract  my  attention.  Of  course  they 
had  discovered  the  open  doors,  and  they  col- 
lected round  the  porch  gate,  looking  between 
its  pales,  and  crying  one  to  another,  "  I  see 
un,  Bill — lookye,  there  he  be ;  "  or  saluting 
me  with  the  insulting  question,  "  Who  put 
his  head  into  a  box  ?  "  But  after  a  time 
they  became  tired  of  looking  through  the 
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palings  into  the  church,  and  began  to  find  it 
more  entertaining  to  wage  war  among  them- 
selves.   The  L boys  and  the  C boys, 

I  suppose,  had  a  standing  feud  between 
them,  as  all  boys  of  neighboring  places 
have.  There  was  much  rushing  round  the 
churchyard  in  pursuit  of  each  other,  and 
much  shouting  of  their  respective  war-cries, 
which  consisted,  1  remember,  of — "  Who 
put  the  wheelbarrow  in  the  pound  ?  "  on  the 

L side,  and  "  Who  biled  the  goose  ?  " 

on  the  other.  Now  and  then  one  w  ould  flat- 
ten his  nose  for  a  moment  against  a  low 
window,  or  would  send  a  shrill  whistle 
through  the  porch  gate  ;  but  they  ceased  to 
take  any  other  notice  of  me. 

I  am  a  good  Christian,  I  hope ;  and  I  don't 
practise  my  trade  (further  than  printing 
goes,  which  one  must  do  sometimes  under 

Pressure  of  business)  on  a  Sunday,  as  s  some 
could  mention  do.     But  I  must  confess  I 
am  not  often  in  a  church.    For  the  last  two 
years,  or  thereabouts,  I  have  been  of  the 
Baptist  persuasion,  and  have  attended  pretty 
regularly  the  ministrations  of  the  Reverend 
Barnabas  Shuttledore,  of  Ebenezer  Chapel. 
Miss  Mary  Jane  Scrudge  (sister  of  my  part- 
ner), whom  I  hope  next  month  to  lead  from  |  square — what  I  call  comfortable  pews  ;  the 
the  altar  Mrs.  Humkins,  junior,  is  of  the  i  Commandments  printed  very  plain,  so  that 
Baptist  persuasion  and  of  a  religious  turn,  j 
which  facts  may  account  for  my  present  be-  j 
lief.    The  Baptists  have   a  notion  that  a  i 
church  is  an  improper  place,  scarcely  better 


with  sham  jewelrjr;  spread  eagles  with 
book-stands  on  their  backs  ;  tiles  with  pat- 
terns on  them  like  greenhouse  pavements ; 
gold  stars  on  the  ceiling  at  one  end ;  pews 
very  low — uncomfortable  for  the  back  I 
found  on  trying  them,  and  without  doors — 
not  so  private  as  I  should  wish  my  pew  to 
be.  Well,  that  is  one  kind  of  church.  There 
is  a  church  in  London  (I  dare  say  my  read- 
ers have  been  to  see  it  among  the  other 
sights)  which  was  built  as  a  pattern  for  this 
style.  It  is  a  regular  show-place,  and  very 
successful,  I  should  think.  Whether  they 
ever  have  service  in  it  I  don't  know  for  cer- 
tain, but  I  fancy  not ;  they  would  be  afraid 
of  spoiling  it.  This  style  of  church  is  harder 
to  take  than  any  other,  because  of  the  red 
and  yellow  glass  in  the  windows. 

Then  there  is  another  kind  of  church  in 
London  :  big,  roomy  galleries  all  round,  sup- 
ported on  pillars  beautifully  painted  to  look 
like  marble  (that,  now,  is  art,  I  can  under- 
stand) ;  a  great  organ,  all  polished  mahog- 
any and  gilded  pipes,  like  a  handsome  clock- 
case  ;  a  mahogany  pulpit  with  an  octagon 
sounding-board,  and  no  expense  spared  in 
the  crimson   cushions   and  fringes ;    high, 


than  a  playhouse,  and,  though  we  are  to  be 
married  in  church — the  ceremony  there  per- 
formed being  held  to  be  the  most  binding 


one  can't  misread  them,  and  framed  off  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  ornaments,  as  if  to  draw 
particular  attention.  (The  architects  of  the 
style  of  church  described  in  the  last  para- 
graph seem  to  me  to  use  the  Commandments 
as  if  Heaven  had  expressly  sent  them  to 
them  as  a  nice  safe  bit  of  ornamentation  that 


I  am  sure  that  Mary  Jane  would  think  the  |  may  be  zigzagged  over  their  clean-scraped 
worse  of  me  if  I  entered  a  church  for  any  j  walls  in  endless  varieties  of  shape  and  color.) 
other  than  professional  purposes.  Before  I  Then  there  are  monuments  of  marble,  black 
began  to  make  up  to  Mary  Jane,  I  used  reg-  and  white  nicely  relieving  each  other,  with 
ularly  to  have  a  day  out  on  the  Sunday,  j  little  fat  cherub  heads  at  the  corners,  and 
thinking  no  harm  of  it  then,  though  I  know  1  cross  bones  and  hour-glasses  carved  in  prom- 
better  now.     But  I  have   said   enough  to   inent  positions.     Over  the  communion  table 


show  why  I  am  not  much  acquainted  with 
churches  in  the  light  of  places  of  worship. 
In  the  way  of  business  I  have  taken  some 
half-dozen  or  more,  and  these  pretty  good 
samples  of  the  various  kinds  of  churches.  I 
can  never  make  out  why  they  are  so  differ- 
ent from  each  other,  when,  as  I  suppose,  all 
church  people  worship  in  the  same  manner 
and  believe  the  same  things. 

I  have  taken  churches  all  titivated  off  with 
color  and  gilding ;  the  walls  covered  with 
printing,  ^\•hich,  like  a  bad  hand,  couldn't  be 
read  by  anybody  but  the  man  who  printed 
it ;  the  communion  table  set  out,  like  the 
sideboard  in  some  grand  house,  with  lots  of 
plate,  big  gold  waiters  and  candlesticks 
(which  the  Reverend  Shuttledore,  preaching 
from  somewhere  in  Revelation,  proved  to 
be  the  mark  of  the  beast)  j  the  pulpit  inlaid 


there  is  often  a  picture,  which,  between  the 
two  square  windows,  looks  of  a  uniform 
deep  brown  snuff-color,  except  where,  in  the 
centre,  isome  white  face,  with  upturned  eyes, 
starts  out  from  the  darkness  with  a  sort  of 
ghostly  life. 

Then  there  is  the  country  church,  of  which 

the  C church,  now  upon  the  carpet,  may 

serve  as  a  specimen.  The  country  churches, 
I  suppose,  will  not  last  long  in  their  present 
condition,  if  this  rage  for  titivating  holds. 
Last  year  I  took  a  view  of  a  village  church, 
which  had  been  lately  "  restored/'  as  the 
term  is.  I  don't  set  up  for  a  man  of  taste, 
but  it  did  not  seem  to  me  to  go  well  at  all 
with  the  green  grass  and  the  blue  sky  and 
the  bright  sunshine  outside.  The  coloring 
looked  tawdry,  like  a  masquerade  dress  the 
morning  after.    Every  thing  looked  too  new 
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and  polished  and  clean,  as  if  it  had  no  affin- 
ity with  those  outside  weather  influences, 
producing  stains  and  damp  and  dust. 

I  walked  up  and  down  my  limited  space 
of  aisle  between  the  pews,  watch  in  hand, 
seeing  as  much  as  I  could  see  of  the  church. 
It  was  an  old  ramshackled  building.  Ages 
ago  every  thing  had  been  whitewashed  that 
could  be  whitewashed — ceiling  and  walls  and 
oak-beams  alike ;  but  the  weather  had  been 
taking  the  white  out  of  it  ever  since,  marbling 
the  walls  with  streaks  and  patches  of  brown 
and  gray,  or  vivid  green.  I  could  make 
out  in  these  stains,  dim  confused  landscapes, 
not  linlike  the  productions  of  that  artist 
named  Cox,  before  mentioned.  In  places 
the  plaster  had  fallen  from  the  ceiling.  The 
pews  were  like  a  parcel  of  old  packing  cases 
or  orange  boxes.  I  never  saw  such  pews 
before  or  since ;  though  the  owners  seemed 
chary  enough  of  them,  in  almost  all,  their 
names  being  printed  in  black  letters  on  a 
slab  of  white  ground.  The  flat  square  tiles 
of  the  pavement  had  been  mended  up  with 
common  bricks,  and  here  and  there  a  stone 
had  been  let  in,  the  whole  being  assimilated 
by  a  coat  of  green  weather-stain.  Tiny 
plants  were  springing  up  in  the  interstices 
• — in  the  belfry  quite  a  nursery  garden  of 
them.  There  was  a  row  of  high-pointed 
arches  on  one  side,  and  of  low  round  arches 
on  the  other.  A  great  pointed  arch  led  into 
the  chancel.  Squeezed  up  in  a  corner,  be- 
tween the  arch  and  the  first  low  round- 
headed  arch,  was  the  pulpit.  An  awfully 
dark  corner — the  parson  must  have  had  hard 
work  to  read  his  sermon  there  on  a  winter's 
afternoon.  The  pulpit,  I  thought  to  myself, 
will  not  come  out  well  in  my  picture.  The 
font  was  under  one  of  the  pointed  arches, 
just  opposite  the  door.  The  top  of  its  lid 
was  covered,  for  some  reason  or  other,  with 
a  fool's  cap.  The  lady  had  wanted  me  to 
include  the  font,  too,  in  the  picture ;  but  it 
•was  simply  impossible.  Now,  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  this  is  the  notion  J  have  of  what 
was  passing  in  the  lady's  mind.  She  was 
poor;  she  was  going  to  leave  the  home 
where  she  had  lived  all  her  life,  and  she 
must  have  something  to  take  away  with  her 
to  remember  the  old  place  by,  though  she 
could  not  afibrd  to  spend  much.  Perhaps 
she  would  have  chosen  a  view  of  the  vicar- 
age before  any  thing  (how  her  eyes  bright- 
ened up  when  I  promised  to  throw  in  that 
little  positive !)  but  then  it  struck  her  that 
a  view  of  the  church  would  be  more  proper. 
There  was  the  grave,  she  must  have  that,  at 
any  rate ;  then,  there  was  the  font  where  she 
was  christened  ;  and  there  was  the  commun- 
ion table  where  she  had  taken  the  sacra- 
ment, and  where,  at  one  time,  for  any  thing 
I  know,  she  might  have  had  a  chance  of  be- 


ing married ;  and  there  was  the  pew  where 
she  had  sat  Sunday  after  Sunday  ;  and  there 
was  the  pulpit  her  father  had  preached  from. 
Women  have  a  sentiment  in  these  matters 
of  religion.  I  know  Mary  Jane  looks  on 
Ebenezer  Chapel  as  a  sort  of  holy  ground ; 
and  has  a  portrait  of  the  Reverend  Shuttle- 
dore  (worst  photograph  I  ever  saw)  which 
she  hangs  up  opposite  mine. 

Well,  to  go  on  with  my  description : 
through  the  chancel  arch,  the  communion 
table  was  to  be  seen;  handsome  worked 
cover  to  it,  oak  rails  before  it.  Command- 
ments very  plain  in  yellow  on  a  blue  ground, 
high  up  on  either  side.  The  man  who  painted 
them  didn't  know  that  his  yellow  letters 
would  come  out  black  in  a  photograph,  and 
his  blue  ground  light.  There  were  monu- 
ments on  the  chancel  wall  as  elsewhere. 
On  a  pillar  close  to  me  was  a  large  printed 
card  stating  that  a  man  might  not  marry 
his  grandmother,  and  so  forth,  which  struck 
me  as  curious. 

Exhausting  that  end  of  the  church  in 
twen^  minutes  and  a  fraction,  I  turned  my 
attention  to  the  other.  Three  painted  shields 
of  arras  over  the  belfry  arch.  In  the  belfry 
an  old  iron  chest,  the  trestles  for  funerals, 
a  ladder  leading  up  to  the  higher  story,  one 
bell  rope  a  good  deal  worn.  That  was  all. 
Through  the  porch  gate  I  could  see  the  vil- 
lage shop  and  the  village  inn ;  and  as  I  stood 
there,  a  boy  came  suddenly  round  the  corner 
upon  me  with  a  shrill  whistle  that  made  mc 
start. 

Twenty-five  minutes.  I  watched  a  fat 
toad  crawling  slowly  up  the  aisle.  A  robin, 
which  had  hitherto  been  flying  to  and  fro, 
perched  upon  a  beam  over  my  head  and 
began  to  sing.  The  sun  popped  out  from 
behind  the  clouds  and  shone  in  through 
every  window  along  one  side  of  the  church. 
The  pulpit  looked  darker  than  ever  behind 
the  lines  of  light.  I  felt  that  my  photograph 
was  going  on  just  right,  but  knew  that  Miss 
White  would  find  fault  with  the  pulpit. 
There  would  not  be  much  of  a  pulpit  to  be 
seen. 

Verging  upon  the  half-hour.  I  paced 
back  to  the  belfry  and  peeped  out  through 
the  rails  again,  like  a  wild  beast  in  a  show. 
The  minute  hand  of  my  watch  crept  on.  I 
have  looked  at  it  so  often  that  I  have  learned 
to  see  it  move.  Time  was  just  up.  As  I 
turned  to  go  to  my  camera,  I  saw  the  bell 
rope  swinging  to  and  fro  ;  and  immediately 
after  the  heavy  sound  of  the  bell  came  thun- 
dering down  upon  the  top  of  my  head.  I 
thought  the  bell,  or  the  roof,  or  the  whole 
tower  was  coming  down  on  me  too — it 
startled  me  so.  The  sound  went  trembling 
through  the  church ;  and  outside  of  the 
church  through  the  air,  too,  as  I  soon  found 
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from  the  rushing  of  the  boys  to  the  porch 
gate.  However,  I  had  my  camera  to  think 
about  just  then,  and  couldn't  stop  to  specu- 
late on  the  ringing  of  the  bell.  I  believe  if 
a  lion  stood  between  a  photographic  artist 
and  his  camera  when  the  time  is  up,  the 
lion  could  not  stop  him. 

Bringing  my  slide  out  of  the  church,  I 
found  the  boys  ready  for  me.  The  sound 
of  the  bell  had  aroused  the  villagers,  and  a 
good  many  of  them  were  standing  at  their 
doors  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  The  only 
way  I  could  account  for  its  ringing  myself 
was,  by  supposing  that  the  wind  had  shaken 
if. 

Miss  White  met  me  in  the  garden.  I 
could  see  she  was  in  a  towering  passion. 

"  If  I  had  thought,  sir,"  she  said,  "  that 
you  did  not  know  how  to  respect  a  sacred 
place  where  you  were  admitted  on  sufferance, 
I  would  not  have  employed  you." 

"  Ma'am,"  I  answered,  for  I  was  nettled, 
"  as  for  respect,  I  took  off  my  hat,  though 
there  was  a  draught  like  the  wind  from  a 
blacksmith's  bellows.  I  should  no  more 
think  of  touching  the  bell  than  you  would." 

"  Don't  add  to  your  sin,"  she  said ;  "  make 
haste  and  finish  your  work,  and  let  me  be  rid 
of  you." 

There  is  nothing  riles  a  man  more  than  a 
false  accusation.  I  knew  I  should  lose  my 
temper  if  I  spoke  ;  •  besides,  my  picture  was 
spoiling,  so  I  turned  on  my  heel  and  ducked 
my  head  into  the  dark  tent. 

I  am  afraid  I  am  using  a  great  many  ex- 
pressions which  people  who  know  nothing 
of  photography  will  not  understand.  But 
there  is  scarcely  a  family  now  which  has  not 
an  amateur  photographer  in  it :  some  young 
lady  who  spoils  her  pretty  little  fingers,  or 
some  young  gentleman  who  blackens  his 
shirt  cuffs  and  cambric  pocket-handker- 
chiefs, and  whose  pictures  are  not  quite 
worth  the  spoiling  of  either.  However,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  a  photo- 
graphic amateur  in  the  family,  I  will  explain 
that,  when  I  say  I  began  to  develop  my 
picture,  I  mean  that  I  poured  on  to  it  a  cer- 
tain chemical  solution  which  brings  out  grad- 
ually ail  the  details  of  light  and  shade  which 
are  already  there,  but  unseen. 

I  began  to  develop.  The  windows  started 
out  in  a  moment,  then  came  the  patches  of 
sunlight,  then  the  white  monuments  on  the 
"walls,  then  the  polished  edges  of  the  pews ; 
and  then,  very  slowly,  the  outlines  of  the 
arches,  the  round  pillars,  the  walk  between 
the  pews,  the  details  of  the  pews  themselves, 
the  communion  table  with  its  railings,  the 
Commandments,  and  the  pulpit. 

I  have  heard  people  talk  about  photog- 
raphy as  if  it  were  a  very  mysterious  mat- 
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ter.  I  dare  say  that  to  a  novice,  the  gradual 
coming  out  of  a  picture  under  development 
seems  mysterious  the  first  time  or  two.  But 
it  is  the  simplest  thing  in  nature.  It  is  the 
light  and  the  chemicals  that  do  it.  Good 
light,  good  lens,  and  good  chemicals — these 
are  your  tools.  I  have  seen  in  print  a  great 
deal  of  poetical  nonsense  about  photography 
— waves  of  light,  images  thrown  off  from 
people  and  caught  and  retained  by  magic 
— "  qusedam  simulacra,  models  pallentia 
mireis,"  (I  copy  that  letter  for  letter  out  of 
a  book ;)  *'  phantoms  strangely  pale,"  it 
means  as  they  translate  it  underneath.  You 
may  be  sure  that  when  any  one  begins  to 
write  poetically  on  a  subject,  he  knows  noth- 
ing of  that  subject.  There  is  nothing  poet- 
ical to  be  got  out  of  what  one  knows  ;  and 
every  photographic  artist  will  tell  you  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  plain  and 
matter-of-fact  than  photography.  Whatever 
there  is  in  range  of  your  lens,  you  will  have 
in  your  picture.  .  .  .  But  sometimes  an 
extraordinary  occurrence  will  happen  in  the 
most  ordinary  routine.  An  extraordinary 
occurrence  happened  in  the  development  of 
my  picture.  I  can't  explain  it  in  the  least, 
but  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  it  was. 

I  had  said  all  along  in  my  own  mind  that 
the  pulpit  would  not  come  out  well.  In  de- 
veloping, a  space  remained  perfectly  white 
in  the  dark  pulpit  corner  between  the  two 
arches,  while  the  rest  of  the  picture  was  show^- 
ing  more  and  more  detail  every  moment. 
This  was  natural  and  what  I  had  expected. 
Towards  the  last  a  pinnacle  of  the  pulpit  on 
the  light  side  and  the  edge  of  the  cushion 
came  faintly  into  sight.  Then  suddenly  a 
great  blur  made  its  appearance  where  the 
pulpit  ought  to  have  been.  I  had  never 
known,  in  all  my  professional  practice,  a 
stain  like  this  or  coming  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  stain  came  as  if  it  were  shot  into 
the  picture ;  sharp-outlined,  distinct,  full  of 
minute  detail.  I  was  puzzled.  I  held  the 
glass  up  to  the  light.  It  was  not  a  stain. 
It  was  a  figure  ! 

Miss  White  was  angry  that  she  could  not 
have  the  photographs  at  once,  and  would  not 
understand  for  some  time  that  the  negative 
views  of  the  church  had  to  be  printed.  Of 
course,  it  was  not  likely  that  she  would  de- 
tect with  her  unpractised  eye  the  figure  in 
the  pulpit.  People  never  can  make  out  a 
negative,  where  all  the  whites  are  black  and 
all  the  blacks  white.  I  promised  to  bring 
her  the  pictures  on  the  next  evening ;  and 
so  packed  up  my  traps  and  returned  to  the 
van. 

I  printed  that  afternoon,  watching  the 
printing-frames  in  the  intervals  of  portrait- 
taking.     The  figure  came  out  wonderfully 
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sharp  and  distinct — an  old  gentleman  with 
white  hair,  dressed  in  a  black  gown,  every 
fold  of  which  was  visible,  with  a  pair  of 
■white  bands  hanging  down  over  the  breast. 
I  hesitated  a  little  whether  I  would  not  leave 
this  figure  out  of  the  picture,  which  of  course 
I  knew  how  to  manage.  But  at  last  I  de- 
cided I  would  let  it  be  as  it  was. 

The    pictures    were   very    successful.     I 

framed  them  neatly  and  took  them  to  C 

vicarage  on  the  following  afternoon,  when  it 
was  too  late  for  portraits. 

I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  a  servant  let 
me  in  and  showed  me  to  a  room  where  Miss 
White  was.  The  house  was  all  in  disorder. 
They  were  evidently  packing  up  for  leaving. 


Miss  White  was  overlooking  a  man  who  was 
putting  an  oil  picture  into  a  case.  It  was  a 
portrait  of  a  gentleman.  Though  the  face 
was  much  younger,  it  struck  me  like  light- 
ning, this  was  the  same  person  as  the  figure 
in  my  photograph. 

Miss  White  took  off  the  paper  in  which  I 
had  wrapped  the  pictures.  Of  course  she 
saw  the  figure  in  a  moment. 

She  gasped  out,  "  Papa !  "  and  fell  to  the 
ground  as  if  she  had  been  knocked  down.  I 
caught  the  pictures  as  she  fell,  so  that  the 
glasses  were  not  broken. 


I  keep  the  negative  among  my  curiosities. 


Full  Trade  will  not  insure  Peace. — 
It  has  always  been  a  favorite  notion  with  our 
peaceraongers  that  a  palpable  community  of  in- 
terests— more  especially  of  commercial  interests 
— between  two  countries,  is  an  infallible  security 
against  their  ever  going  to  war  with  each  other. 
There  is  no  dogma  about  which  Manchester  poli- 
ticians feel  more  positive  than  this — that  close 
commercial  intimacy  is  an  unfailing  guarantee 
for  peace.  No  nation,  they  tell  us,  will  ever 
make  war  against  its  best  customers.  Mr.  Cob- 
den  only  asks  five  or  ten  years'  fair  play  for  his 
Commercial  Treaty,  and  he  pledges  his  word 
that  it  will  be  past  the  power  of  all  the  diplo- 
matists and  admirals  in  creation  ever  again  to 
embroil  England  and  France  in  a  quarrel.  Only 
let  the  seventy  millions  of  people  on  the  two 
shores  of  the  British  Channel  learn  to  trade 
together,  and  to  "know  and  understand  each 
other/*  and  he  will  defy  all  the  clubs  in  Pall 
Mall  and  all  the  unprincipled  writers  in  Print- 
ing-house Square  to  set  them  by  the  ears.  Mr. 
Bright,  as  usual,  caricatures  and  exaggerates 
the  theories  of  his  less  indiscreet  coadjutor,  and 
recommends  that  the  French  language  should 
be  universally  taught  in  English  schools  by  way 
of  precluding  the  possibility  of  future  interna- 
tional misunderstandings.  There  is  some  plau- 
sibility, and  even  a  limited  amount  of  truth,  in 
this  "  community-of-interests "  doctrine,  but 
passing  events  might  suffice  to  warn  its  most  en- 
thusiastic votaries  that  it  does  not  quite  exhaust 
all  the  facts  of  human  nature. 

No  conceivable  commercial  treaty  can  ever 
unite  England  and  France,  or  any  other  two  coun- 
tries, in  relations  of  closer  intimacy  than  those 
which  eighty  years  of  a  common  national  exist- 
ence have  cemented  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  halves  of  the  American  Confederation ; 
yet,  after  all,  it  turns  out  that  a  war  between 
them  is  more  than  possible.  They  have  traded 
together  for  three  generations  with  no  custom- 


house barrier  to  obstruct  their  intercourse.  They 
have  railways,  telegraphs,  post-office,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  apparatus  of  civilized  existence,  in 
common — not  to  speak  of  social  and  domestic 
ties.  They  perfectly  "  know  and  understand 
each  other,'*  and  no  diversity  of  mother-tongue 
interferes  with  their  thorough  mutual  compre- 
hension. Yet  all  this  does  not  prevent  them 
from  plunging  into  a  war  which,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  singular  bitterness  of  the  lan- 
guage held  on  both  sides,  threatens  to  be  among 
the  fiercest  known  to  modern  history.  Here,  then, 
we  have  the  least  irrational  article  of  the  Man- 
chester creed  tested  under  peculiarly  favorable 
conditions,  and  found  wanting.  No  sensible 
man  will  dream  of  denying  that  community  of 
trading  and  other  interests  is  ordinarily  a  potent 
peace-maker ;  but  no  man  with  his  eyes  open  to 
what  is  passing  in  America  will  venture  to  assert 
that  any  condition  of  international  relations 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  commercial  diplomacy 
to  create  can  be  relied  upon  as  a  specific  against 
war. — Saturday  Review. 


Amongst  Mr.  Manwaring's  latest  announce- 
ments are  "  Awas-I-Hind  ;  or,  a  Voice  from  the 
Ganges,  being  a  solution  of  the  true,  source  of 
Christianity,  by  an  Indian  officer :  "  "  Mysteries ; 
or.  Faith  the  Knowledge  of  God  ;  "  also,  by  the 
same  author,  "  Faith  the  Knowledge  of  God," 
being  an  introduction  to  "  Mysteries ; "  and  a 
volume  of  Seven  Sermons,  being  Answers  to 
"Essays  and  Reviews,"  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Ainslie. 


At  Ailes,  in  France,  lately,  an  elephant  be- 
longing to  an  American  travelling  circus  broke 
out  of  a  stable  in  which  he  had  been  confined 
for  the  night,  and  made  such  a  tremendous  meal 
in  an  adjoining  field  of  ripe  clover  that  he  be- 
came horribly  swollen  and  died  in  a  few  hours. 


THE    NATIONAL    CRISIS. 


THE  NATIONAL  CRISIS. 
The  Christian  Review  for  July  has  an  ar- 
ticle thus  entitled,  which,  by  its  manifest 
merit  and  power,  is  worthy  of  a  wider  read- 
ing than,  in  the  pages  of  a  quarterly,  it  can 
ever  receive.  The  writer  indicates  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  that  his  past  affilia- 
tions have  been  not  with  the  Republican 
party,  though  he  vindicates  the  action  and 
principles  of  that  party  from  misapprehen- 
sion.— Christian  Watchman* 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  WAR. 

We  say,  then,  at  the  outset,  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  loyal 
states,  is  the  defence  of  our  National  Gov- 
ernment, the  protection  of  our  Constitution 
against  a  movement  whose  tendency,  if  not 
its  purpose,  is  to  destroy  it.  Whether  mis- 
taken or  not,  this  is  with  us  the  issue,  and 
the  South  must  do  us  the  justice  of  conced- 
ing to  us  at  least  honesty  of  conviction.  It 
is  not,  in  our  judgment,  a  war  of  conquest 
and  subjugation.  It  is  not  a  struggle  for 
national  aggrandizement.  It  is  not  a  cru- 
sade for  the  overthrow  of  slavery.  It  is 
simply  the  endeavor,  which  is  the  right  and 
the  duty  of  every  legitimate  governmental 
organization,  to  protect  itself  from  deadly 
assault,  whether  from  without  or  from  within. 
Under  the  assumption  of  a  so-called  right 
of  secession,  certain  sections  of  our  country, 
or  rather  portions  of  the  people  of  certain 
sections,  have  attempted  to  withdraw  them- 
selves from  our  national  Union,  nullify  within 
their  borders  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  set  up  an  independent  government.  In 
carrying  out  this  purpose  they  took  no  steps 
to  secure  a  peaceful  and  harmonious,  not  to 
say  constitutional,  withdrawal.  They  sent 
no  deputies  to  their  sister  Northern  mem- 
bers of  the  Union,  nor  to  that  central  Gov- 
ernment to  which  all  owe  a  common  and 
equal  allegiance.  They  asked  no  national 
convention  in  which  they  might  have  a  hear- 
ing of  their  grievances,  or  by  which,  if  their 
minds  were  not  fully  made  up,  and  their 
exodus  from  the  Union  was  under  all  pos- 
sible contingencies  a  foregone  conclusion, 
they  might  be  discharged  from  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  compact,  and  the  numerous 
delicate  and  difficult  questions  which  their 
withdrawal  would  infallibly  originate,  might 
be  put  in  a  train  of  amicable  adjustment. 
They  manifested — the  truth  of  history  com 
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pels  our  assertion — not  the  slightest  regard 
for  the  feelings,  the  convictions,  or  the  in- 
terests of  that  large  body  of  states  with 
which  they  had  been  so  long  and  so  inti- 
mately associated,  and  which  could  not  be 
supposed  to  look  without  concern  upon  a 
movement  which  was  disintegrating  and 
shivering  into  fragments  the  structure  of 
our  national  institutions,  undermining  its 
very  foundations,  and  inaugurating  upon 
our  continent  a  system  which  would  inev- 
itably substitute  for  one  united,  powerful, 
steadily  consolidating  nationality,  a  chaotic 
aggregate  of  divided,  jealous,  feeble,  and 
conflicting  sovereignties.  They  rushed  to 
the  dismemberment  of  a  great  empire,  to  the 
sundering  of  relations  which  involved  the  in- 
terests of  thirty  millions  of  freemen,  and  the 
hopes  and  destinies  of  a  continent,  with  less 
of  formality  and  ceremony  than  private  cit- 
izens could  have  shown  in  dissolving  an  or- 
dinary commercial  partnership.  They  broke 
away  from  the  body  politic  as  if  they  were 
bursting  from  a  loathsome  carcass  whose 
contact  was  contagion,  and  whose  embrace 
was  death.  They  tore  down  and  trampled 
on  the  national  flag,  the  sacred  banner  un- 
der which  their  fathers  and  ours  had  first 
marched  to  national  independence,  and  then 
to  national  greatness  and  glory.  They  seized 
the  nation's  fortresses,  its  arsenals,  its  arms, 
they  reared  their  batteries  against  its  forts, 
they  fiired  upon  its  ships,  and  finally  they 
consummated  their  wrongs  by  attacking  a 
small,  feeble,  half-starved  garrison,  whom 
the  Government  proposed  to  provision  but 
not  to  reinforce  j  and  it  was  not  in  default 
of  elaborate  preparation,  of  deadly  purpose, 
of  unwavering  execution,  but  simply  by  force 
of  impregnable  walls,  that  the  whole  of  that 
gallant  little  band  did  not,  at  the  close  of 
that  unparalleled  piece  of  military  jousting, 
lie  blackened  and  gory  corpses,  destroyed  by 
their  brethren — their  brethren,  politically, 
literally — beneath  the  national  banner  which 
they  had  sworn  to  defend,  and  which  they 
were  too  honorable  to  betray.  It  cannot  be 
forgotten  that  the  fact  that  "nobody  was 
hurt "  in  that  terrible  game  of  mimic  war, 
was  not  owing  to  the  humanity  or  chivalry 
of  South  Carolina.  She  did  not,  in  a  time 
of  peace,  and  under  the  patient  guns  of  the 
fortress,  which  might  have  blown  to  atoms 
the  incipient  germs  of  hostility,  weave  around 
Fort  Sumter  her  horrid  net-work  of  slaugh- 
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ter ;  she  did  not,  through  long  hours,  rain 
her  showers  of  shot  and  shell  upon  the  de- 
voted fortress,  redoubling  her  fire  when  the 
bursting  flames  told  that  the  garrison  were 
assailed  by  a  nearer,  if  not  more  formidable 
foe,  without  intending  a  work  of  blood.  If 
God  made  the  bombardment  innocuous,  she 
meant  it  for  destruction.  The  lurid  flame 
which  played  around  Sumter,  harmless  as 
the  coruscations  that  quiver  on  the  clouds 
of  a  summer  evening,  she  meant  for  the 
lightning-blaze  and  the  destroying  bolt  of 
the  tempest.  She  did  her  utmost  that  the 
men  who  had  the  presumption  to  remain  in 
their  place  under  the  orders  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  protection  of  the  national  flag, 
should  be  killed,  and  the  varnish  of  courtesy 
which  softened  the  close  of  the  fray,  sincere 
as  we  may  believe  it  was,  cannot  blind  our 
eyes  to  the  unprovoked  character  and  deadly 
intention  of  the  assault. 

THE  SUMTER  OUTRAGE. 

Rarely,  we  feel  constrained  to  say,  has  a 
greater  outrage  been  perpetrated  than  the 
assault  upon  Fort  Sumter.  Still  more  rarely, 
perhaps,  has  there  been  committed  a  greater 
political  blunder.  Up  to  this  time  the  North 
had  been  distressed,  humiliated,  still  hoping 
against  hope  that  what  seemed  to  them  a 
strange  and  inexplicable  frenzy,  would 
pass  away,  and  that  forbearance  under  the 
series  of  Southern  aggressions  could  not  but 
be  followed  by  a  salutary  reaction  in  the 
Southern  mind.  And  we  deem  it  by  no 
means  impossible,  that  had  the  South  re- 
frained from  this  culminating  act,  had  it 
confined  itself  to  less  obtrusive,  though  not 
less  real,  acts  of  hostility,  the  North,  uncer- 
tain, hesitating,  divided  as  to  the  true  line 
of  policy,  might  have  remained  inactive  un- 
til the  revolution  had  become  an  accomplish- 
ed fact,  until  the  government  de  facto  had 
transformed  itself  into  a  government  dejure, 
and  compelled  her  to  pay  the  penalty  of  de- 
lay in  the  ultimate  recognition  of  the  Con- 
federacy. That  event  harmonized  her  dis- 
tractions and  terminated  her  supineness. 
It  showed  how  determined  and  desperate 
was  the  purpose  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
how  utterly  vain  were  all  hopes  based 
upon  its  lingering  attachment  to  the  flag 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  country.  Deep, 
indeed,  must  have  been  the  sleep  of  those 
whom  the  cannon  of  Fort  Sumter  would  not 
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have  awakened.  Dead  to  every  sentiment 
of  nationality  must  have  been  the  people 
who  could  remain  insensible  to  such  an  as- 
sault on  the  government  of  their  country. 
This  was  equally  the  case  under  the  North- 
ern or  the  Southern  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Under  the  Southern  interpreta- 
tion it  was  an  act  of  war.  If  the  South  were 
in  the  Union,  they  were  assailing  the  govern- 
I  raent  of  their  country  ;  if  they  were  out  of 
the  Union,  they  were  assailing  a  foreign 
state.  In  either  case,  there  is  no  principle 
in  the  law  or  the  practice  of  nations  which 
allows  the  outrage  to  go  unpunished.  The 
government  that  had  done  so  would  have 
consigned  itself  to  contempt,  and  the  people 
who  had  allowed  it  would  have  shown  them- 
selves unworthy  of  a  government.  The 
Northern  people  so  felt  it.  It  kindled  in 
them  a  deep-felt  and  a  righteous  indignation. 
The  promptness  with  which  they  responded 
to  that  thunder-peal  of  defiance,  and  to  the 
cry  of  an  aggrieved  country — for,  like  the 
voice  of  the  Athenian  herald  in  the  popular 
assembly,  the  voice  of  the  chief  magistrate 
was  the  voice  of  the  country — showed  that 
the  previous  calm  was  the  calm,  not  of  in- 
difierent,  but  of  thoughtful  and  anxious  men, 
of  men  who  were  not  dead  to  the  humbled 
and  distressed  condition  of  the  country,  and 
who  needed  but  a  voice,  an  occasion,  and  a 
leader,  to  rally  to  the  defence  of  institutions 
in  which  were  enshrined  their  proudest  polit- 
ical reminiscences,  their  dearest  interests, 
their  highest  hopes. 

WHO  BEGAN  THE  V7AR? 

Let  then  our  brethren  who  deprecate  the 
blood-thirsty  spirit  of  the  North,  and  dwell 
with  just  eloquence  on  the  horrors  of  war, 
remember  who  initiated  the  contest,  and  un- 
der what  provocation  the  loyal  states  took 
up  arms.  They  did  not  fire  the  first  gun  ; 
they  did  not  make  the  first  hostile  demon- 
stration ;  they  did  not  stir  a  finger  until  the 
nation  had  been  assaulted,  and  until  the 
safety  of  its  capital  was  threatened,  not 
merely  in  the  irresponsible  vauntings  of 
Southern  papers,  but  by  a  high  official  at 
Montgomery.  They  waited,  in  the  hope 
that  sanity  would  return  to  the  Southern 
mind,  until  they  had  almost  become  the  ob- 
jects of  the  world's  and  their  own  contempt, 
and  the  attack  on  Sumter  seemed  half  justi- 
fied by  the  reasonable  doubt,  whether  the 
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nation  had  the  sensibility  to  feel,  or  the  spirit 
to  resent  it.  Nowhere,  we  solemnly  believe, 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  is  there  pre- 
sented such  an  instance  of  the  forbearance 
of  a  great  and  high-spirited  people  under 
grievous  provocation.  We  say,  deliberately, 
high-spirited.  For  had  there  really  been  the 
insensibility  and  indifference  which  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Times  imagined, 
had  there  been  as  much  of  "  human  phlegm  " 
as  there  was  of  "  divine  calm,"  there  would 
have  been  small  merit  in  its  forbearance.  But 
it  was  not  so.  A  keen  agony  of  interest 
was  thrilling  along  every  nerve  of  the  social 
body.  Whatever  might  have  been  true  of 
venal  politicians,  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple were  acutely  sensitive  to  the  wounds 
which  were  inflicted  on  the  national  honor. 
They  were  silent,  because  they  knew  not  how 
to  speak.  They  were  passive,  because  they 
knew  not  how  to  act.  They  gazed  in  mingled 
horror  and  incredulity  upon  the  mad  freaks 
of  the  demon  of  secession,  unable  to  per- 
suade themselves  that  a  movement  of  such 
far-reaching  extent,  so  vital  to  the  national 
interests,  that  cut  to  the  very  quick  of  the 
national  life,  could  be  originated  and  carried 
through,  by  their  brethren  in  the  state  and 
in  the  church,  with  such  an  utter  disregard 
of  the  forms  required  by  both  prudence  and 
courtesy.  Is  it  matter  of  surprise  that  they 
stood  awhile  confounded  by  the  startling 
phenomenon,  and  that,  when  convinced  of 
the  terrible  earnestness  of  the  movement, 
they  addressed  themselves  with  correspond- 
ing earnestness  to  the  work  of  resisting  it  ? 

GROUNDS  OF  SECESSION. 

But  it  is  time  to  inquire  into  the  grounds 
which  the  Southern  people  allege  for  their 
act  of  secession.  They  have  not  embarked 
in  the  movement  without  reasons  which  jus- 
tify it  to  their  own  minds,  and  it  is  but 
simple  justice  to  them  and  to  ourselves  that 
we  contemplate  as  far  as  possible  the  sub- 
ject from  their  point  of  view.  We  refer  not, 
of  course,  to  the  leaders  in  the  movement. 
With  many  of  them  it  is  an  iniquitous  con- 
spiracy. We  do  not  give  them  a  particle  of 
credit  for  the  honesty  of  purpose  which  we 
have  no  doubt  actuates  a  large  portion  of 
the  Southern  people.  Mr.  Alexander  H. 
Stephens  undoubtedly  stated  the  truth,  when 
he  attributed  their  action  in  a  large  measure 
to  disappointed  and  factious  ambition.  Flat- 
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the  fairest  portion  of  our  territory,  and  gir- 
dling the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  resting  on  servile 
labor,  and  commanding  a  monopoly  of  some 
of  the  great  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
staples  of  the  world — such  visions  have  for 
years  dazzled  the  eyes  of  Southern  politi- 
cians, and  determined  them,  at  the  earliest 
practical  moment,  to  dissolve  a  political  con- 
nection which  was  distasteful  to  them,  and 
which  contained  elements  wholly  incompat- 
ible with  their  dream  of  empire.  But  how 
have  they  drawn  to  their  support  the  large 
middle  class,  which  did  not  share  in  their 
ambitious  and  splendid  illusions  ? 

We  shall  endeavor  to  state  the  case  with 
strict  fairness,  as  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  The  South  hold  to  the  doctrine  of 
state  sovereignty,  and  the  right  of  each  of 
the  constituent  bodies  to  resume  at  any  time 
the  powers  which  it  has  granted,  and  thus  at 
its  own  sovereign  pleasure  retire  from  the  na- 
tional Union.  The  North  deny  this  doctrine. 
They  hold  that  the  separate  sovereignty  of  the 
states  is,  under  the  Constitution,  and  so  far 
as  its  provisions  go,  merged  in  the  single  sover- 
eignty of  the  American  people.  They  regard 
the  Constitution  not  as  a  compact  between 
states,  but  an  instrument  framed  and  adopted 
by  the  people  in  entire  independence  of  state 
lines.  These  separate  theories  of  the  Constitu- 
tion determine  the  separate  views  of  the  two 
parties  regarding  the  nature  of  the  war.  The 
South  are  fighting  for  independence  ;  the 
North  are  fighting  for  the  Government.  The 
rallying  cry  of  the  South  is  Pro  aris  etfocis — 
Our  homes  and  our  altars.  The  rallying  cry 
of  the  North  is,  The  Constitution  and  the 
Country.  The  North  believe  that,  enjoying 
the  protection  and  the  blessings  of  a  govern- 
ment of  extraordinary  excellence,  in  rallying  to 
defend  it  they  are  but  discharging  the  most 
sacred  and  imperative  of  all  secular  obliga- 
tions. The  South  believe  that,  in  addition  to 
the  inherent  right  of  secession,  they  are  rising 
to  resist  a  long  series  of  aggressions,  which 
have  culminated  in  the  election  of  a  sectional 
President,  and  the  triumph  of  a  political  party 
which  aims  at  the  overthrow  of  Southern  in- 
stitutions. They  thus  justify  to  themselves 
their  act  by  the  double  right  of  secession  and 
revolution.  They  seek  the  grounds  of  their 
movement  partly  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
country,  as  giving  the  right  of  peaceful  with- 
drawal, and  partly  in  that  constitution  of  hu- 
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man  nature  In  which  is  written  the  inalienable 
right  of  resistance  to  intolerable  wrong.  And 
to  this  blended  and  we  think  confused  con- 
ception, the  Southern  movement  has  actually 
corresponded.  It  has  been  a  curious  blend- 
ing of  legitimate  and  revolutionary,  of  peace- 
ful and  warlike  elements.  While  asserting, 
in  speeches  and  resolutions,  the  right  of  peace- 
ful withdrawal,  its  warlike  preparations  and 
warlike  acts  evinced  a  consciousness  that  the 
proceeding  contained  other  than  peaceful  ele- 
ments. Let  us  examine  briefly  both  of  these 
grounds,  both  the  alleged  right  of  constitu- 
tional withdrawal,  and  the  validity  of  the 
reasons  for  Inaugurating  a  revolution. 

The  right  of  secession  is  based  on  what  Is 
a  favorite  doctrine  with  Southern  statesmen, 
that  the  Constitution  is  a  compact  between 
sovereign  states,  which,  therefore,  they  have 
a  right  to  annul  at  pleasure.  The  premises 
in  this  argument  we  do  not  propose  now  to 
discuss-  In  regard  to  the  question  before  us, 
we  believe  It  a  matter  of  entire  indiflerence 
whether  the  Constitution  was  formed  by  the 
states  as  such,  or  by  the  Immediate  act  of  the 
whole  people.  The  real  question  is  not  In 
what  manner  the  thing  was  done,  but  what 
was  actually  done ;  not  in  what  precise  ca- 
pacity the  citizens  of  the  country  acted  in 
framing  the  instrument,  but  what  sort  of  an 
instrument  they  framed ;  what  kind  of  a  cen- 
tral authority  they  created  ;  what  powers  they 
conferred  upon  it,  and  what  powers  they  with- 
held. Whatever  be  the  functions  and  powers 
of  the  Constitution,  it  surely  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  the  people  came  directly  under 
its  obligations,  or  acting  through  their  estab- 
lished organs  as  separate  states.  A  sovereign 
state,  we  suppose,  has  the  same  right  to 
modify  at  pleasure  its  form  of  government 
which  it  originally  had  to  create  it.  And  it 
yet  remains  to  be  established  as  a  principle  of 
political  ethics,  that  a  sovereign  state  is  not 
equally  bound  by  the  obligations  which  it  has 
voluntarily  assumed,  as  any  private,  or  any 
number  of  private  Individuals.  In  private  eth- 
ics, the  right  to  give  implies  the  right  to  take, 
but  not  the  right  to  take  back  what  you  have 
unreservedly  surrendered.  Whether  it  be  an 
individual,  or  a  state,  no  matter  how  sovereign 
— and,  in  fact,  the  more  completely  sovereign 
the  stronger  the  argument — oblijrations  sol- 
emnly  assumed  must  be  abided  by  until  we 
are  released  from  them  by  the  power  to  which 
we  have  made  the  surrender.      The  theory. 


then,  that  the  Constitution  is  a  compact  be- 
tween sovereign  states,  makes,  in  itself,  noth- 
ing for  the  right  of  secession.  It  does  not 
bring  us  one  step  nearer  to  that  right  than  be- 
fore. We  must  still  look  into  the  Instrument 
itself,  and  see  what  is  the  work  which  these 
several  sovereignties  have  performed;  what 
powers  they  have  deposited  in  It ;  what  they 
have  withheld. 

NOT  A  LEAGUE,  BUT  A  GOVERNMENT. 

And  looking  at  that  instrument,  blindness 
itself  can  scarcely  avoid  seeing  that  our 
fathers  formed,  not  a  league,  or  confedera- 
tion, but  a  government.  Without  obliter- 
ating the  previous  accidental  colonial  divis- 
ions, they  overlaid  them,  bound  them  round, 
interpenetrated  them,  by  an  all-encompass- 
ing and  paramount  national  Union.  Does 
this  need  confirmation  ?  Look  at  what  they 
did.  They  took  from  the  states  the  power 
to  levy  armies,  to  create  navies,  to  make  war 
or  peace,  to  enter  into  treaties  with  each  other 
or  with  foreign  powers,  to  coin  money,  to 
levy  imposts  on  imported  goods,  to  institute 
postal  regulations,  and  interlaced  the  whole 
territory  with  the  ramifications  of  one  vast 
judicial  system  centering  at  the  seat  of  the 
national  authority.  They  created  all  the 
different  branches  of  a  complete  civil  polity, 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial ;  and 
without  making  one  syllable  of  provision 
for  the  withdrawal  of  any  of  the  parties  to 
the  arrangement,  expressly  declared  that  no 
state  should  pass  a  law  conflicting  with  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  within  its  own 
borders.  Now,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  purpose  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  what  they 
did^  Was  there  ever  an  instance  in  the 
history  of  mankind  in  which  independent 
and  sovereign  states  yielded  up  such  powers 
and  functions  to  a  mere  transient  partner- 
ship, dissolvable  at  pleasure,  and  that  too  at 
the  pleasure  or  caprice  of  any  single  one  of 
the  parties  ?  The  idea  is  in  the  last  degree 
preposterous.  Whether  they  meant  it  or 
not,  our  fathers  framed  a  Constitution,  a 
government  for  a  nation  with  an  organic 
life,  and  not  a  congeries  of  loosely  aggre- 
gated communities.  The  Southern  people 
talk  of  the  sovereign  state  of  Virginia,  or 
of  South  Carolina,  and  that,  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  AVhat  sort 
of  a  sovereign  state  is  that,  we  must  ask, 
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■which  cannot  build  or  own  a  ship,  a  fort,  a 
mint,  an  arsenal,  a  custom-house,  a  post- 
office,  •which  cannot  make  a  treaty,  which 
can  neither  send  nor  receive  an  ambassador, 
whose  very  name,  in  fact,  is  as  utterly  un- 
known to  the  diplomacy  of  the  world  as  if  it 
lay  in  the  planet  Neptune,  or  the  tail  of  the 
last  comet  ?  which  is  all  woven  over  with  the 
net- work  of  an  exterior  judicial  and  exterior 
postal  system  ?  Is  this  a  sovereignty  to  be 
proud  of  ?  Are  such  the  sovereign  states  to 
which  the  haughty  chivalry  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion, and  the  sons  of  the  Huguenots  de- 
light to  vow  a  paramount  allegiance  ?  No 
wonder  that  the  votary  of  state  rights  chafes 
under  a  system  whose  hard  and  stubborn 
facts  stand  in  such  contemptuous  defiance  of 
his  theory. 

For  ourselves,  we  joyfully  and  gratefully 
accept  the  facts.  We  regard  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  as  little  else  than  the  expression 
of  a  pre-existing  nationality.  It  was  the  off- 
spring of  a  moral,  almost  of  a  natural  neces- 
sity. Sprung  from  the  same  origin,  with  the 
same  language,  the  same  religion,  and  to  a 
large  extent  the  same  habits  and  political 
affinities,  with  territorial  divisions  merely 
accidental,  the  peoplp  flowed  together  as 
naturally  as  kindred  drops  mingle  into  one. 
Their  union  under  a  single  government  was 
a  part  of  the  "  pre-established  harmony  "  of 
things.  There  might  be  questions  as  to  spe- 
cific forms  of  union,  as  to  a  government  more 
or  less  centralized :  but  a  common  govern- 
ment, that  should  sway,  as  with  a  single 
breath,  this  vast  homogeneous  mass,  lay  in  the 
necessity  of  the  case.  It  was  already  grounded 
in  the  nationality  of  the  people  ;  it  had  to  be 
declared  rather  than  created.  And  we  have 
been  gratified  to  see  the  process  of  nation- 
alization, which  must  infallibly  go  on  under 
the  working  of  such  a  government — to  see 
the  life  of  the  statfes  more  and  more  absorbed 
into  the  all-assimilating  life  of  the  nation. 
It  has  been  my  country,  and  not  my  state, 
that  has  stirred  our  patriotic  pride ;  and 
while  the  excelsior  banner  that  symbolized 
the  Empire  State  has  been  dear  to  us,  our 
paramount  devotion  has  been  given  to  the 
stars  and  stripes,  that  in  every  corner  of  our 
vast  territory,  and  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world,  told  us  of  our  country,  and  under 
whose  glorious  blazonry  we  have  been  rap- 
idly advancing  to  political  and  moral  su- 
premacy. 
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And  precisely  this  process  of  nationaliza- 
tion augments  indefinitely  the  practical  dif- 
ficulties of  secession.  Had  the  present  out- 
break occurred  immediately  after  the  organ- 
izing of  the  Government,  though  not  less 
vicious  in  theory,  it  would  have  been  fraught 
with  less  practical  injustice.  No  vast  sums 
of  money  had  then  been  expended  to  enlarge, 
consolidate,  and  improve  the  national  domain. 
No  series  of  forts,  as  Monroe,  Pulaski,  Sum- 
ter, Pickens,  would  have  been  at  once  ob- 
jects and  strongholds  of  war.  The  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  was  in  the  hands  of  France, 
Florida  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  Texas  in  the 
hands  of  Mexico.  No  national  capital  had 
as  yet  received  the  expenditure  of  millions 
on  millions  of  money,  and  gathered  around 
it  the  hopes  and  affections  of  the  people. 
In  short,  no  series  of  living  processes  had 
been  long  going  forward,  assimilating,  uni- 
fying, binding  the  several  parts  into  one  or- 
ganic whole,  "  vital  in  every  part,"  and  which 
could  scarcely,  "but  by  annihilating,  die." 
Secession  is  now  emphatically  venesection^ 
the  severing  of  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the 
living  body. 

RIGHT  OF  WITHDRAWAL. 

But  the  right  of  constitutional  withdrawal 
denied,  have  the  South  grounds  for  revolu- 
tion ?  May  they  throw  themselves  back  on 
that  "  higher  law  "  which  justifies  any  peo- 
ple in  throwing  off  an  intolerable  yoke,  in 
disowning  a  government  which  ceases  to 
employ  its  powers  for  the  good  of  the  gov- 
erned ?  Such  is  no  doubt  the  honest  con- 
viction of  multitudes  of  the  Southern  people. 
But  where  lies  the  wrong  ?  The  clear-sight- 
ed Vice-President  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy had  failed  to  discover  it  when,  in  his 
speech  of  November  last,  he  declared  the 
disunion  movement  a  revolt  from  the  best 
and  most  beneficent  government  on  earth. 
It  can  scarcely  lie  in  the  acts  of  the  national 
administration,  for  in  this  the  South  has  had 
from  the  beginning,  according  to  its  frequent 
and  just  boast,  a  paramount  share.  Nearly 
all  our  Presidents  have  been  men,  either 
elected  from  the  South,  or  in  whose  favor- 
able disposition  the  South  has  reposed  full 
confidence.  By  an  exceptional  feature  in 
our  representation,  it  has  been  accorded  a 
more  than  proportionate  influence  in  our 
councils,  while  the  unity  of  Southern  action 
on  all  questions  specially  affecting  Southern 
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interests  has  enabled  it  generally  to  over- 
rule the  divided  counsels  of  the  North.  If 
our  protective  traiff  has  been  a  grievance  to 
some  portions  of  the  South,  it  has  been  a 
vast  benefit  to  others;  while  the  policy, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  originated  with 
the  South,  and  was  at  the  outset  opposed  by 
the  North;  and  even  where  it  has  borne 
somewhat  hardly,  the  evil  has  been  in  no 
proportion  to  the  benefits  conferred  by  the 
national  government.  We  need  but  refer  to 
forts,  navy-yards,  custom-houses,  harbor  im- 


provements, postal  service.  We  need  but 
point  to  the  vast  territories  which  have  been 
obtained  by  purchase,  or  arms,  or  both,  and 
annexed  to  the  Southern  territory,  and  made 
the  depository  of  Southern  institutions. 
Louisiana,  with  the  immense  territory  wa- 
tered by  the  lower  Mississippi,  Florida, 
Texas — what  millions  of  treasure,  what  rivers 
of  blood  have  been  lavished  that  these  vast 
regions,  large  enough  of  themselves  for  an 
empire,  might  go  to  extend  the  domain  and 
swell  the  social  and  political  influence  of  the 
South ! 


GOYON  AND  DE  MERODE, 

A    LAY    OF    LEICESTER    SQUARE. 

Ah  !  'ave  a  you  eerd  ze  news  wheech  'ave  occur 

joost  now  ? 
Monsignor  de  Merode  wiz  Goyan  'ave  von  row. 
Ze  General  demand,  and  Monsignor  deny, 
Surrender  of  Zouave  for  some  offence  to  try. 

To  General  Goyon,  of  Monsignor  Merode, 

Ze  ansai'e,  in  Inglees  exprased,  vas  "  You  be 

blowed ; 
I  vill  a  not  give  op  ze  uuibrtunate  to  you  : 
Your  mastere  ees  von  rhog,  von  ombog,  and  von 

doo  ! " 

Ze  General  Goyon,  to  hear  zis  bad  language 
Spoke  of  Napoleon,  flew  into  von  great  r^ge  ; 
"  Aha !  "  he  cry,  "  ze  coat  protects  you  what  you 

wears. 
Else  I  wode  give  you  two  great  boxes  on  ze 

ears. 

"  Take  off  your  priestly  robbs  which  keeps  your 

shoulders  warm, 
And  I  of  Ge'neral  will  change  ze  uniform 
Zat  now  on  your  honneur  I  'ave  inflicted  stain, 
I  may  you  render  satisfaction  on  ze  plain.*' 

Monsignor  de  Merode  replied,  "  You'll  me  ex- 
cuse ; 
Ze  offer  to  accept,  for  why  I  most  refuse." 
"  Monsignor  de  Merode,"  say  General  Goyon, 
"  To  me  it  plain  appears  zat  you  are  von  pol- 
tron. 

"  Ze  boxes  of  your  ears  vat  causes  you  no  pain. 
Since  as  you  zem  accept  zey  morally  remain. 
Behold,  you  see  ze  tip  of  zis  extended  toe ; 
Conceive  zat  you  arrest  ze  kick  I  make  just  so  ! " 

Monsignor  de  Merode  did  zereupon  retreat,    • 
Like  von  small  dog  wiz  tail  between  his  hinder 

feet, 
Ze  soldier  of  him  claimed  surrender  by  and  by, 
And  seat  him  down  to  eat  von  plate  of  omble  pie. 

— Punch.  \ 


Under  the  heading  of  "  Curiosities  of  Liter- 
ature," Mr.  Hotten,  of  Piccadilly,  has  just  pub- 
lished a  catalogue  of  a  singularly  interesting 
collection  of  books  and  literary  curiosities,  com- 
prising jest-books,  bibliography,  heraldry,  vol- 
umes of  humor  and  pleasantry,  black-letter 
books,  works  condemned  to  be  burnt,  or  whose 
authors  were  imprisoned  or  whipped  to  death, 
interspersed  with  numerous  literary  anecdotes. 
Amongst  the  more  noticeable  works  we  observe 
an  unpublished  manuscript  of  Roger  Bacon  ;  an 
autograph  manuscript  of  the  poet  Burns  ;  Tyn- 
dairs  new  Testament,  1552 ;  and  a  very  curious 
book  entitled  "  L'Art  de  Bien  Discourir  ;  "  or 
the  art  of  manufacturing  sermons  and  essays  to 
order,  in  any  quantity  and  upon  any  subject. 


Lord  Brougham,  as  President  of  the  Social 

Science  Congress,  will  himself  deliver  the  in- 
augural speech.  It  is  understood  that  in  this 
address  he  will  enlarge  on  the  benefits  of  the 
Book  Unions  Bill,  which  he  introduced  to  the 
House  of  Lords  this  session,  would  confer  oa 
the  progress  of  popular  education  His  lord- 
ship has  already  intimated  his  intention  of  bring- 
ing the  Book  Unions  Bill  again  before  the  Lords 
next  session. 


Mr.  Murray  announces  "  The  Lives  of  the 
Engineers,"  with  an  account  of  their  principal 
works  ;  comprising  also  a  history  of  inland  com- 
munication in  Britain,  by  Samuel  Smiles,  author 
of  the  "  Life  of  George  Stephenson,"  and  "  Self- 
Help."  The  first  two  volumes  will  contain  Sir 
Hugh  Myddelton,  and  other  early  engineers, 
James  Brindley  and  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater, 
James  Smeaton,  John  Rennie,  and  Thomas  Tel- 
ford. 


It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Buckle's  new  volume  is 
intended  to  contrast  the  civilization  of  Germany 
and  the  United  States. 
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THE    SUiNNY    SIDE    THE    WAY. A    CALL    TO    ACTION. 


THE   OPENING  OF  THE  LEAVES. 

The  book  of  nature's  glory, 

The  volume  vast  and  old. 
Another  true-love  story 

Begin neth  to  unfold  ; 
The  earth  with  tliousand  voices — 

The  earth  no  longer  grieves  ; 
But  blest  with  hope,  rejoices 

At  the  opening  of  the  leaves. 

The  cottage  windows  brighten 

More  early  in  the  mom; 
The  cherry-branches  whiten, 

The  apple-bloom  is  born ; 
Old  age  to  look  advances, 

And  looking,  love  receives ; 
The  heart  of  childhood  dances 

At  the  opening  of  the  leaves. 

Man  opens  halls  of  splendor. 

And  palaces  of  skill, 
And  man  to  man  can  render 

Honor  with  right  good-will ; 
If  songs  of  praise  be  given — 

If  honor  man  receives, 
Oh  !  lift  the  heart  to  Heaven 

For  the  opening  of  the  leaves. 

Oh  !  how  the  book  of  glory. 

The  volume  vast  and  old. 
Its  ever  true  love-story 

Continues  to  unfold ! 
The  earth  with  all  its  voices — 

The  earth  no  longer  grieves. 
But  worshipping  rejoices 

At  the  opening  of  the  leaves. 

— "  Cottage  Carols,"  by  John  Swain, 


SUN  AND  RAIN. 
How  gloriously  the  sunshine 

Salutes  the  fields  of  June  ! 
How  dances  mid  the  leafy  boughs, 

To  merry  woodland  tune ! 
The  shadows  shadows  chasing, 

Of  clouds  that  fleetly  pass, 
More  glorious  make  the  sunshine. 

By  contrast,  on  the  grass. 

But  like  to  little  cottagers 

Reclining  on  the  earth, 
Outwearied  with  the  wild  delight 

Of  their  exhausting  mirth ; 
So  droops  the  lovely  field  flower. 

As  languid  and  in  pain, — 
Bowed  to  the  earth  thus  wearily. 

It  breathes  a  prayer  for  rain. 

The  gale  with  cooler  rush  comes 

Upon  the  leafy  bloom  ; 
All  hazy  grows  the  sultry  sky — 

Clouds  in  the  distance  loom  : 
The  lightnings  leap  out  fearfully — 

The  air  the  thunder  rends  ; 
And  all  night  long  upon  the  earth 

The  drenching  rain  descends. 

The  sunny  morn,  and  cloudless, 

Awakes  upon  a  scene 
All  the  more  glad  and  beautiful 

Because  the  storm  hath  been  : 


Ouf  hearts  have  days  of  sunshine. 

But,  freshness  to  retain, 
"We  must  have  times  of  cloudiness— 

We  must  have  night  and  rain. 

— "  Cottage  Carols,"  by  John  Stoain. 


THE  SUNNY  SIDE  THE  WAY, 

Coldly  comes  the  March  wind — 

Coldly  from  the  north — 
Yet  the  cottage  little  ones 

Gayly  venture  forth : 
Free  from  the  cloud  the  firmament 

Free  from  sorrow  they. 
The  playful  children  choosing 

The  sunny  side  the  way. 

Sadly  sighs  the  North  wind 

Naked  boughs  among. 
Like  a  tale  of  mournfulness 

Told  in  mournful  song : 
But  the  merry  little  ones, 

Happy  things  are  they. 
Singing  like  the  lark,  on 

The  sunny  side  the  way. 

There  the  silvery  snowdrop — 

Daffodils  like  gold — 
Primroses  and  Crocuses 

Cheerfully  unfold : 
Poor  1  those  cottage  little  ones  ? 

Poor !  no — rich  are  they, — 
With  their  shining  treasures  on 

The  sunny  side  the  way. 

Coldly  oftj  the  winds  blow 

On  the  way  of  life, 
Spreading  in  the  wilderness, 

Care,  and  pain,  and  strife ; 
Yet  the  heart  may  shelter  have, 

Cold  though  be  the  day, 
Choosing  like  the  little  ones. 

The  sunny  side  the  way. 

— "  Cottage  Carols,"  by  John  Swain, 


A  CALL  TO  ACTION. 

We  are  living,  we  are  dwelling. 

In  a  grand  eventful  time  ; 
In  an  age  on  ages  telling. 

To  be  living  is  sublime. 

Hark  !  the  waking  up  of  nations. 

Truth  and  Error  to  the  fray. 
Hark  !  what  soundeth  ?  'tis  creation 

Groaning  for  its  latter  day  ? 

Will  ye  play,  then,  will  ye  dally, 
With  your  music  and  your  wine  ? 

Up  !  it  is  Jehovah's  rally  ! 

God's  own  arm  hath  need  of  thine. 

Hark  !  the  onset !  will  ye  fold  your 

Faith-clad  arms  in  lazy  lock  ? 
Up,  oh,  up,  thou  drowsy  soldier ; 

Worlds  are  charging  to  the  shock. 

Worlds  are  charging — heaven  beholding; 

Thou  hast  but  an  hour  to  fight ; 
Now  the  blazoned  cross  unfolding, 

On,  right  onward,  for  the  right, 

A.  C.  CoxE. 


LIGHT    AND    SUNLIGHT. 
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From  The  National  Review. 
LIGHT  AND  SUNLIGHT. 

Chemical  Analysis  by  Spectrum  Observa- 
tions. By  Professors  Kirchhoff  and  Bun- 
sen,  of  Heidelberg.  Philosophical  Mag- 
azine for  August,  1860,  Uh  Ser.  vol.  xx.  p. 
89. 

On  the  delation  between  the  Badiating  and 
Absorbing  Powers  of  Different  Bodies  for 
Light  and  Heat.    By  G.  Kirchhoflf.   Ibid.* 

Lecture  at  the  Boyal  Institution  of  Oreat 
Britain,  Friday,  March  1st,  1861 ;  On 
Bunse7i  and  Kirchhoff  s  Spectrum  Observa- 
tions. By  H.  E.  Roscoe,  Esq.,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  Owens  College,  Manches- 
ter. Report  in  the  Journal  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 

Light  is  our  chief  servant  in  the  getting 
of  knowledge,  infinitely  more  swift  and 
subtle  than  the  Magician's  servant,  Ariel. 
We  think  of  things  almost  solely  as  light 
informs  us  about  them,  and  the  sound,  feel- 
ing, and  smell  of  things  are  but  tacked  on 
to  our  visual  notions  of  them.  And  through 
the  eye,  as  through  a  window,  it  is  said,  we 
look  into  the  souls  of  others.  By  light  also, 
nature  reveals  to  us  her  endless  forms  of 
beauty,  and  the  landscape,  from  some  elevat- 
ted  point,  fills  us  with  undescribed  feelings. 
And  as  we  use  telescopes  and  microscopes 
of  ever-increasing  power,  it  is  still  by  light 
we  learn  the  ever-greater  and  the  ever-less. 

It  is  well  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  past 
and  present  services  of  light  to  knowledge, 
because  some  exact  students  of  nature, 
never  contented,  are  about  to  impose  upon 
their  servant  new  and,  if  possible,  more  re- 
fined duties  than  before.  Chemists,  like 
others,  have  long  used  their  eyesight  to  dis- 
tinguish one  object  or  substance  from  an- 
other by  its  color,  crystalline  shape,  or  kind 
of  surface.  And  if,  to  be  more  sure,  they 
tried  experiments  upon  a  substance,  it  was 
but  to  transmute  it  into  other  shapes  and 
colors,  of  which  light  again  informed  them. 
But  we  now  find  that  by  light  we  may  look 
at  a  substance  through  and  through,  and  see 
every  kind  of  atom  in  it.  We  are,  it  seems, 
to  keep  an  instrument  by  us ;  and  to  learn 
what  a  thing  is  made  of,  we  need  only  drop 
a  particle  of  it  into  a  flame,  and  then  look 
through  a  telescope.  Written  up  in  lines 
of  many-colored  light,  we  see  the  natural 
sign  and  name  of  every  element  that  hap- 

=*  Translated  from  PoggendorfF's  Annalen,  vol. 
cix.  p.  275. 


pens  to  be  present,  even  though  the  quantity 
of  matter  which  thus  makes  its  presence 
known  does  not  exceed  the  1,000,000th  or 
the  100,000,000th  of  a  grain.  The  public 
has  heard  a  great  deal  about  clairvoyance 
and  second-sight,  but  now  we  are  truly  to 
become  clairvoyants,  and  see  into  the  very 
composition  of  matter. 

In  such  terms  we  may  without  much  in- 
accuracy introduce  this  discovery  of  spec- 
trum-analysis, a  method  of  observing  the 
components  of  substances  which  is  literally 
as  plain  as  daylight.  All  who  know  what 
the  prismatic  spectrum  is,  will  understand  at 
the  mere  suggestion  how  the  process  works, 
but  other  readers  may  require  some  short 
preliminary  explanation.  Any  ordinary  ray 
of  light,  especially  white  light,  consists  of 
innumerable  simple  rays  of  light,  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and 
used  as  the  most  descriptive  expression  for 
numberless  variety.  As  we  ordinarily  re- 
ceive light,  these  innumerable  rays  are  fused 
together,  and  their  distinctive  colors  merge 
by  composition  into  some  one  tint,  or  into 
common  white  light,  such  as  the  sun  so 
bountifully  pours  down  upon  us.  It  is  only 
by  this  compound  ray  that  in  ordinary  life 
we  recognize  things,  and  every  one  knows 
what  a  great  deal  we  may  do  in  this  way. 
Optical  philosophers,  however,  from  the 
time  of  the  great  Newton,  had  been  aware 
that  we  may  separate  the  compound  ray  of 
light,  and  examine  each  component  sepa- 
rately. Passing  the  ray  through  a  prism,  a 
simple  piece  of  pure  glass,  with  two  inclined 
plane  faces,  the  whole  ray  indeed  is  refracted 
or  bent  from  its  course  towards  that  side  on 
which  the  glass  is  thicker.  But  Newton 
found  that  every  two  rays  difiering  in  color 
or  kind  are  bent  in  a  difierent  degree.  Thus, 
however  numerous  the  rays  which  a  com- 
pound beam  of  light  contains,  we  have  only 
tt)  pass  it  through  a  prism,  and  the  whole 
are  laid  out  in  the  most  perfect  order  in  a 
band  of  brilliant  rainbow  hues,  known  as 
the  spectrum.  When  proper  precautions  are 
taken,  nothing  can  express  the  perfection 
with  which  the  rays  of  light  are  thus  sifted 
out  according  to  their  nature.  If  we  con- 
ceived dust  composed  of  particles  of  every 
size  to  be  let  fall  into  a  steady  wind,  it  would 
all  fall  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  time ; 
but  the  great  particles  would  fall  most 
quickly,   and   so  most  straightly,  and  the 
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other  particles  in  proportion,  as  they  were 
smaller,  would  fall  more  slowly,  and  be  car- 
ried farther  on.  Thus  the  dust  would  fall, 
not  into  a  single  heap,  but  into  a  long  band, 
so  graduated  that  at  every  point  the  particles 
should  be  perfectly  uniform  in  size.  The 
thickness,  then,  of  the  dust  at  every  point 
will  indicate  the  quantity  of  dust  of  a  certain 
definite  fineness  which  existed  in  the  quan- 
tity let  fall.  And  if  dust  of  any  given  fine- 
ness were  altogether  wanting,  it  would  be 
indicated  by  a  blank  space,  or  bare  cross- 
line  in  the  band  of  dust  we  have  supposed 
to  settle  on  the  ground. 

In  this  experiment  we  have,  then,  fully 
analyzed  a  mass  of  dust  as  regards  the  mag- 
nitude of  its  particles.  It  is  indeed  by  a 
process  exactly  of  this  nature  that  our  daily 
bread  is  prepared  ;  for  every  one  knows  that 
chaff  is  separated  from  corn  by  a  stream  of 
air.  In  the  good  old  times  the  thresher 
used,  we  believe,  to  throw  the  corn  and  chaff 
into  the  air,  the  wind  blowing  freely  through 
the  two  great  doors  which  are  seen  in  every 
aged  barn.  Then  upon  the  barn-floor  was 
witnessed  the  very  separation  of  the  light 
and  heavy  particles  which  we  had  just  before 
taken  as  an  imaginary  experiment. 

But  the  illustration  represents  the  phe- 
nomena more  closely  than  might  be  thought. 
On  the  wave  theory  of  light,  each  simple  ray 
of  light  consists  of  ethereal  waves  of  some 
definite  length,  not  less  than  the  60,000th  of 
an  inch,  nor  greater  than  the  3o,000th  of  an 
inch,  but  of  any  length  within  these  limits. 
On  the  wave  length  depends  the  color  of  the 
light  and  other  distinctive  properties.  Now 
the  refracting  medium  or  prism  retards  the 
passage  of  the  ethereal  waves  in  a  degree  de- 
pending on  the  wave  length,  and  it  follows 
from  the  mechanical  nature  of  the  wave,  that 
each  ray  is  caused  to  bend  in  a  degree  pro- 
portioned to  its  retardation.  Hence  arises 
the  spectrum,  which  we  may  define  as  the 
series  of  rays  of  every  kind  or  color,  which  a 
compound  ray  of  light  contains,  laid  out  in 
the  successive  order  of  their  wave  lengths. 
Thus  far  we  have  used  the  spectrum  as  a 
general  term  ;  it  is  when  we  come  to  inquire 
what  are  the  particular  rays  which  any  kind 
of  light  exhibits  in  its  own  peculiar  spec- 
trum, that  the  subject  opens  up  before  us  in 
its  infinite  diversity.  Any  perfectly  solid 
substance,  indeed,  raised  to  a  white  heat, 
gives  every  kind  of  ray  perceptible  to  the 


eyes  of  men.  But  there  are  few  or  no  sub- 
stances always  solid,  and  any  substance  be- 
coming luminous  in  the  gaseous  state  gives 
a  spectrum  peculiar  to  itself,  containing  a 
definite  combination  of  rays,  recognizable  by 
their  color  and  angular  position  in  the  spec- 
trum, such  as  no  other  substance  could  pre- 
sent. When  a  gaseous  substance,  then, 
gives  out  light  of  any  color,  we  may  con- 
sider that  all  the  rays  of  the  continuous 
or  perfect  spectrum  are  omitted,  except  those  * 
which  by  their  combination  produce  the  pe- 
culiar colors  of  that  light. 

It  may  seem  that  the  compound  ray  be- 
fore prismatic  decomposition  should  be  a  dis- 
tinct mark  of  the  gaseous  substance  from 
which  it  proceeds.  And  so  it  often  is  ;  for 
half  a  century  back  any  chemist  would  have 
distinguished  certain  elements,  such  as  so- 
dium and  strontium,  by  the  y'ellow  and  red 
color  which  they  give  to  flame,  and  it  would 
take  a  volume  to  detail  all  the  particular 
tests  for  substances  depending  on  their  col- 
or-properties, long  since  devised  by  chem- 
ists. But  when  several  substances  with  their 
appropriate  colors  are  mixed  together,  what 
are  we  to  do  ?  Any  two  colors,  as  every  one 
knows,  compound  into  a  third  distinct  color, 
and  any  such  compound  color  may  be  com- 
posed, in  an  infinite  number  of  ways,  of 
other  simple  colors.  The  compound  color 
does  not  spontaneously  reveal  its  composi- 
tion. Some  substances,  too,  may  give  out  a 
very  powerful  light,  and  others  a  mere  glim- 
mer of  color.  To  strain  our  eyes  in  looking 
at  a  colored  flame  in  hopes  of  discerning 
every  trace  of  color,  would  be  just  as  profita- 
ble as  looking  for  a  needle  in  a  bundle  of 
hay.  But  place  the  prism  before  our  eyes, 
— every  different  color  is  now  referred  to  a 
different  position  in  the  spectrum,  and  the 
weak  light  is  independent  of  the  strong. 
Every  ray  may  be  separately  examined,  and 
the  needle  will  not  be  missed  among  the  hay. 

The  compound  beam  of  light,  then,  is  like 
a  letter  directed  to  us  by  an  unknown  hand, 
the  very  receipt  of  which  informs  us  of  the 
writer's  existence,  but  of  little  more.  Ana- 
lyzing the  light  by  the  prism  is  like  opening 
the  letter ;  and  as  in  the  spectrum  we  see 
brilliant  lines,  the  many-colored  characters 
of  nature,  so  in  the  other  have  we  lines 
written  in  pen  and  ink.  Still  we  are  none 
the  wiser  unless  we  know  the  language  of 
the  writing.     Until  the  present  time,  chera- 
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ists  have  scarcely  bethought  themselves  even 
to  open  these  letters  of  nature ;  if  they  did, 
the  characters  within  seemed  meaningless, 
or  more  puzzling  than  Egyptian  hieroglyph- 
ics. It  is  the  German  Professors  Kirch- 
hoff  and  Bunsen  who  have  studied  the  lan- 
guage of  light,  with  an  acuteness  and 
perseverance  worthy  of  their  greatest  philo- 
logical countrymen.  They  have  found  the 
key  to  the  characters,  and  the  first  few 
-  pages  deciphered  contain  information  aston- 
ishing by  its  novelty  and  correctness. 

Among  numberless  varieties  of  the  spec- 
trum, the  solar  spectrum  is  naturally  of  su- 
preme importance,  and  we  have  a  rough  ex- 
ample of  it  in  the  transverse  section  of  the 
rainbow.  Newton  first  examined  the  spec- 
trum obtained  when  the  sun's  light  is  passed 
through  a  prism,  and  he  stated  it  to  consist 
of  the  seven  colors,  violet,  indigo,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red,  in  unequal 
quantities,  shading  into  each  other.  He 
employed,  however,  a  thick  beam  of  sun- 
light, so  that  in  reality  he  had  innumerable 
separate  spectra  overlapping  each  other  and 
confusing  all  the  details.  WoUaston,  in 
1802,  first  used  a  very  narrow  band  of  light, 
so  that  each  kind  of  light  of  definite  color 
would  also  form  a  very  narrow  line  or  band, 
like  one  weft  or  cross  thread  of  a  ribbon. 
The  spectrum  of  compound  light  then  would 
resemble  a  broad  band  or  ribbon,  continuous 
or  broken,  according  as  all  the  possible  rays 
of  light,  or  wefts,  were  present  or  were  want- 
ing. He  now  observed  that  the  solar  spec- 
trum was  not  continuous,  but  crossed  by 
narrow  dark  lines,  indicating  deficient  rays. 
The  excellent  German  observer  Fraunhofer, 
however,  first  described  the  solar  spectrum 
with  fidelity,  not  only  rediscovering  t\iQ  prin- 
cipal lines,  to  which  he  assigned  the  sym- 
bols B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  but  also  actually 
detecting  five  hundred  and  ninety  minuter 
lines  with  which  the  spectrum  is  scored. 
Brewster  carried  up  the  estimate  of  dark 
fixed  lines  to  two  thousand ;  and  Kirchhofi" 
has  lately  observed  seventy  lines  between 
two  of  the  principal  lines,  D  and  E,  belong- 
ing, as  we  shall  see,  to  one  substance  only  ; 
namely,  iron. 

The  constituent  colored  bands  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  and  the  dark  lines  which  separate 
them,  increase  in  number  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  apparatus  and  the  care  of  the  ob- 
server, almost  as  the  stars  increase  in  num- 
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ber  with  the  power  of  the  telescope.  Con- 
ceive, then,  a  piece  of  ribbon,  of  which  the 
wefts  or  cross  threads  are  almost  infinitely 
numerous,  no  two  agreeing  in  color  or  com- 
ing into  contact,  and  we  have  an  illustration 
of  the  solar  spectrum.  It  will  then  be  easily 
understood  how,  with  these  innumerable  but 
invariable  details  of  light  and  shade,  the  so- 
lar spectrum  has  become  a  kind  of  map,  to 
which  all  colored  rays  of  light  are  constantly 
referred.  Knowing  that  a  ray  of  light  cor- 
responds, for  instance,  to  that  which  forms 
the  edge  of  Fraunhofer's  line  D,  we  know  at 
once  all  its  characteristics  of  color,  refrangi- 
bility,  length  of  wave,  etc.  The  mapping  of 
the  solar  spectrum  is,  then,  an  operation  al- 
most comparable  in  importance  and  accuracy 
with  the  determination  of  the  places  of  the 
fixed  stars,  or  the  trigonometrical  survey  of 
a  kingdom. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  principal  details 
of  the  process  of  spectrum-analysis. 

The  apparatus  employed  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  prism  and  two  small  telescopes, 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  122°,  and  so 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  prism  that  the 
first  telescope  throws  the  light  under  exam- 
ination upon  the  prism,  and  the  second  col- 
lects and  transmits  it  to  the  eye.  The  ocu- 
lar lenses  of  the  first  telescope  are  replaced 
by  a  plate,  in  which  a  slit,  made  by  two 
knife-edges,  is  arranged  to  coincide  with  the 
focus  of  the  object-glass.  The  prism  is  a  hol- 
low vessel,  of  which  two  sides  are  of  plate- 
glass,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  60°  ;  it  is  filled 
with  the  liquid  bisulphide  of  carbon,  which 
has  a  high  refractive  and  dispersive  power, 
and  can,  moreover,  always  be  obtained  in  a 
state  of  uniform  purity.  When  observations 
are  to  be  made,  a  gas-lamp  of  a  peculiar  con- 
struction, in  which  the  gas  is  mixed  with  air 
before  combustion,  and  a  colorless  but  very 
hot  flame  thus  obtained,  is  placed  just  before 
the  slit  of  the  first  telescope.  The  substance 
to  be  tested  is  fixed  into  a  small  hook^^of  plat- 
inum-wire, or  melted  on  to  it,  and  then  placed 
in  the  flame  somewhat  lower  than  the  point 
at  which  the  axis  of  the  telescope- tube  meets 
the  mantle  of  the  flame.  According  as  the 
substance  thus  placed  in  the  flame  is  more 
volatile,  it  is  more  quickly  diffused  in  a  gas- 
eous state  through  the  flame,  and  communi- 
cates to  it  all  the  characteristic  colors  of  the 
elements  it  contains.  Now,  looking  through 
the  other  telescope,  and  adjusting  the  inten- 
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sity  of  the  light  and  the  magnifying  powers 
at  will,  we  see  all  these  distinctive  colors  laid 
out  as  bright  bands  in  the  spectrum.  We 
can  see,  indeed,  only  part  of  the  spectrum  at 
once,  but  then,  by  turning  the  prism  or  the 
telescope  round,  every  part  of  the  spectrum 
may  be  made  to  move  over  the  field  of  view. 

A  very  perfect  form  of  the  spectrum  appa- 
ratus has  already  been  made  by  the  celebrated 
optician  Steinheil,  of  Munich,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Heidelberg  professors.  *  The 
prism  is  fixed  upon  the  top  of  a  stout  iron 
pillar,  two  arms  from  which  carry  the  two 
telescopes.  Of  these,  the  second,  or  obser- 
vation telescope,  is  capable  of  an  angular 
movement ;  so  that  not  only  may  different 
portions  of  the  colored  rays  be  brought  into 
the  centre  of  the  field,  which  is  defined  by  a 
thin  wire  stretched  across  it,  as  in  theodo- 
lites and  astronomical  instruments,  but  the 
angular  breadth  and  interval  of  separation 
might  easily  be  measured.  A  useful  addi- 
tion is  a  small  prism  placed  over  half  of  the 
slit  at  the  end  of  the  first  telescope.  Two 
kinds  of  light  may  now  be  admitted  at  once, 
and  yet  separately ;  so  that  their  spectra  are 
seen  one  above  another,  and  may  be  easily 
compared. 

To  examine  or  detect  the  spectrum  of  any 
element,  its  chloride-salt  is  commonly  pre- 
ferred, as  being  most  volatile,  and  thus  giv- 
ing the  most  powerful  light.  When  several 
salts  of  different  volatility  are  mixed,  some 
of  them  are  often  driven  off  before  the  others 
begin  to  volatilize,  and  thus  we  have  corre- 
sponding spectra  presented  separately,  like 
dissolving  views.  This,  however,  is  an  ad- 
Tentitious  beauty  of  the  process,  and  is  not 
usually  necessary  for  the  detection  of  all  the 
elements  present,  since  the  several  spectra 
may  be  distinguished  by  a  practised  eye  even 
when  all  presented  at  once,  the  lines  seldom 
falling  upon  each  other,  and  all  being  pro- 
duced in  perfect  independence.  This  last 
point  ia^of  supreme  importance,  and  there- 
fore, b^re  proceeding,  we  should  notice  that 
Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen  have,  by  very  numer- 
ous experiments,  confirmed  the  law  before 
stated  by  several  observers,  that  the  spec- 
trum of  each  element  is  produced  quite  in- 
dependently of  any  other  substance.  Thus 
it  is,  theoretically,  quite  a  matter  of  indif- 

*  We  have  seen  some  of  these  instruments,  man- 
ufactured by  Messrs.  Ladd  and  Oertling  of  liishops- 
gate  btreet. 
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ference  what  compound  of  a  substance,  or 
what  sort  of  colorless  flame,  we  use  ;  the 
spectrum  of  the  substance  will  in  every  case 
be  visible. 

Bunsen  and  Ku'chhoff  have  as  yet  pub- 
lished their  results  concerning  six  of  the 
elements  only ;  viz.,  the  metals  of  the  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths.  We  will  briefly  describe 
them  in  the  following  order : — 

Calcium.  This  element,  the  metallic  base 
of  lime,  can  be  examined  only  in  those  of  its 
compounds  which  are  volatile  ;  others,  like 
lime,  are  almost  perfectly  fixed.  The  lime 
spectrum  is  distinguished  by  a  very  charac- 
teristic bright  green  line,  referred  to  as  Ca. 
/3  in  the  notation  adopted  by  the  professors. 
A  second  distinct  feature  is  an  intensely 
bright  orange  line,  Ca.  a,  lying  near  the  red 
region  of  the  solar  spectrum.  There  are 
other  yellow,  red,  or  orange  rays,  of  inferior 
strength  and  importance.  It  has  been  found 
by  certain  sure  experiments  that  a  quantity 
of  lime  no  larger  than  the  100,000,000th  part 
of  a  grain,  when  present  in  the  testing-flame, 
can  be  detected  by  that  appearance  of  the  two 
characteristic  green  and  orange  rays. 

Barium  gives  a  more  complicated  spec- 
trum than  the  other  alkaline  alkaloid  metals. 
But  among  the  many  green  and  orange  lines, 
the  green  ones  Ba.  a  and  Ba.  /3  are  far  the 
most  distinct,  and  area  sufficient  mark  of  the 
presence  of  this  element.  From  the  greater 
diffusion  of  the  barium  spectrum  the  test  is 
much  less  delicate  ;  still  it  was  foimd  possi- 
ble to  detect  the  60,000th  part  of  a  grain  of 
this  substance. 

Strontium  may  almost  be  known  without 
the  prism,  by  the  splendid  crimson  color 
which  it  gives  to  a  flame ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
substance  used  with  such  effect  in  making 
red  fire  for  theatrical  and  pyrotechnic  pur- 
poses. Its  spectrum,  as  we  should  expect, 
has  powerful  red  bands,  six  in  number,  with 
one  orange  band,  Sr.  a,  and  a  very  beautiful 
blue  line,  Sr.  6,  separated,  of  course,  by  a 
considerable  interval  from  the  rest.  The 
1,000,000th  part  of  a  grain  of  strontia  can 
be  detected. 

Potassium,  the  element  found  in  pot-aslies, 
gives  a  widely  extended  continuous  spectrum, 
which  contains  only  two  characteristic  lines  ; 
namely,  one  line,  K.  a,  in  the  outermost  red 
approaching  the  ultra-red  rays,  exactly  coin- 
ciding in  position  with  the  dark  line  A  of  the 
solar  spectrum  ;  and  a  second  line,  K.  /3,  sit- 
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uated  far  in  the  violet  rays  towards  the  other 
end  of  the  spectrum,  and  also  corresponding 
with  a  particular  line  observed  by  Fraunho- 
fer.  These  lines,  being  situated  almost  at. 
the  extremities  of  the  visible  solar  spectrum, 
are  not  so  easy  to  observe  ;  still  the  60,000th 
part  of  a  grain  of  potassium  cannot  escape  a 
careful  observer. 

Lithium,  an  element  discovered  by  Arf- 
wedson  in  1818,  was  always  thought  to  be 
very  scarce  in  nature,  and  was  indeed  only 
known  to  exist  in  four  varieties  of  mica,  com- 
ing from  one  or  two  localities  on  the  face  of 
the  globe.  Bunsen,  on  examining  its  spec- 
trum, found  it  to  be  most  beautiful  and  char- 
acteristic, consisting  of  a  single  intensely  bril- 
liant crimson  line,  Li.  a,  and  one  less  distinct 
orange  line,  Li.  /?.  By  help  of  these  simple 
marks,  the  presence  of  the  70,000,000th  part 
of  a  grain  of  lithium  compound  may  be  ob- 
served. Now  mark  the  triumphant  result 
of  the  process :  if  Bunsen  took  any  sub- 
stance, and,  testing  it  in  the  flame,  observed 
a  ray  of  crimson  light  in  the  right  place,  he 
unhesitatingly  declared  that  lithium  was 
there. 

"  In  this  way,"  say  the  professors,  "  we 
arrive  at  the  unexpected  conclusion  that  lith- 
ium is  most  widely  distributed  throughout  nat- 
ure, occurring  in  almost  all  bodies.  Lithium 
was  easily  detected  in  forty  cubic  centimetres 
of  the  water  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  collected 
in  41°  41'  N.  latitude,  and  39°  14'  W.  longi- 
tude. Ashes  of  marine  plants  (kelp),  driven 
by  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  Scotch  coasts  con- 
tain evident  traces  of  this  metal.  All  the 
orthoclase  and  quartz  from  the  granite  of  the 
Odenwald  which  we  have  examined  contain 
lithium.  A  very  pure  spring  water  from  the 
granite  in  Schlierbach,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Neckar,  was  found  to  contain 
lithium  ;  whereas  the  water  from  the  red 
sandstone  which  supplies  the  Heidelberg  lab- 
oratory was  shown  to  contain  none  of  this 
metal.  Mineral  waters,  in  a  litre  of  which 
lithium  could  hardly  be  detected  according 
to  the  ordinary  methods  of  analysis,  gave 
plainly  the  line  Li.  a,  even  if  only  a  drop  of 
the  water  on  a  platinum-wire  was  brought 
into  the  flame.  All  the  ashes  of  plants  grow- 
ing in  the  Odenwald  on  a  granite  soil,  as 
well  as  Russian  and  other  pot-ashes,  contain 
lithium.  Even  in  the  ashes  of  tobacco,  vine- 
leaves,  of  the  wood  of  the  vine,  and  of  grapes, 
as  well  as  in  the  ashes  of  the  crops  grown.  .  . 
on  a  non-granitic  soil,  was  lithium  found. 
The  milk  of  the  animals  fed  upon  these  crops 
also  contains  this  widely  difi'used  metal." 
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We  may  also  mention  that  its  presence  in 
human  blood  and  tissue  has  been  since 
proved. 

A  beautiful  carmine-colored  flame  was  long 
since  known  to  be  characteristic  of  lithium  ; 
but  so  long  as  the  prism  was  not  employed, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  greater  masses  of  col- 
ored light,  produced  by  other  more  abun- 
dant elements  usually  present,  entirely 
masked  and  overwhelmed  the  fainter  red 
due  to  small  traces  of  lithium.  Here  the 
beauty  of  this  method  of  analysis  is  surely 
strongly  shown.  Let  no  one  think  that  Bun- 
sen is  rash  in  trusting  to  the  single  crimson 
ray  of  light  as  an  infallible  guide.  The  proc- 
ess of  reasoning  can  almost  always  be  veri- 
fied by  the  ordinary  processes  of  chemical 
analysis,  if  it  be  worth  while  to  take  the 
trouble ;  but  the  infallibility  of  the  process 
was  established  to  the  utmost  when  Bunsen, 
as  will  shortly  be  described,  predicted  the 
existence  of  a  minute  quantity  of  a  new  ele- 
ment, and  then  procured  it ! 

"We  may  here  mention  that  the  process  of 
spectrum-analysis  has  already  been  applied 
by  A.  and  F.  Dupre  *  to  the  examination  of 
many  specimens  of  water  from  the  Thames, 
and  from  the  principal  London  wells.  They 
detected  the  general  presence  of  strontium 
and  lithium. 

Sodium,  however,  is  altogether  the  Instan- 
tia  Ostensiva,  as  Bacon  would  say,  off  the 
striking  and  predominant  instance  in  this 
subject.  It  has  been  long  known,  indeed, 
that  sodium  gives  to  any  flame  a  strong  yel- 
low color,  called  homogeneous,  because  it  is 
not  decomposable  into  several  kinds  by  the 
prism.  Hence  its  spectrum  consists  of  a 
powerful  yellow  line,  capable  of  resolution, 
however,  by  a  high  magnifying  power,  into 
two  very  close  lines.  It  is  also  an  important 
fact  that  this  sodium  line  is  exactly  coinci- 
dent with  the  prominent  dark  line  in  the  so- 
lar spectrum  named  D  by  Fraunhofer ;  that 
is  to  say,  if  both  the  sodium  and  solar  spec- 
tra were  allowed  to  fall  over  one  another, 
the  yellow  sodium  line  would  exactly  cover 
the  dark  solar  line  D.  Now  for  a  long  time 
back,  as  will  appear  in  our  subsequent  his- 
torical remarks,  this  yellow  line  was  met  by 
experimenters  on  colored  flames,  whatever 
substances  they  tried.  Bunsen  drew  the 
right  conclusion,  that  the  test  for  sodium  is 

*  London  and  Edinburgh  Phil.  Mag.,  4th  Series 
(1860),  vol.  XX.  p.  373. 
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inconceivably  delicate,  and  that  sodium  is 
present  in  almost  every  place  and  thing. 
Diffusing  a  minute  quantity  of  soda  in  the 
air  at  one  end  of  his  laboratory,  he  found  a 
flame  at  the  other  end  colored  yellow  in  con- 
sequence ;  thus  he  was  enabled  to  prove  that 
the  presence  of  less  than  the  180,000,000th 
part  of  a  grain  of  soda  in  the  testing  flame 
may  be  surely  detected!  The  professors 
truly  remark,  "that  the  chemist  possesses 
no  reaction  which  in  the  slightest  degree  will 
bear  comparison,  as  regards  delicacy,  with 
this  spectrum-analytical  determination  of 
sodium." 

It  is  easy  also  to  understand,  that  as  two- 
thirds  of  the  earth's  surface  is  covered  with 
the-  saline  solution,  sea-water,  the  atmos- 
phere must  be  impregnated  with  minute 
particles  of  salt ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  every 
thing  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  hours  will 
become  slightly  saline. 

"  That  sodium  is  always  contained  in  the 
air  can  be  easily  shown,  by  allowing  a  fine 
platinum-wire,  which  has  been  cleaned  by 
ignition  in  the  flame,  to  remain  exposed  to 
the  air  for  a  few  hours,  when,  on  placing  it 
again  in  the  colorless  flame,  a  bright  flash  of 
the  soda  line  is  seen.  In  the  same  way,  the 
dust  which  settles  from  the  air  in  a  room 
shows  the  soda  reaction ;  we  only  need  to 
knock  a  dusty  book  near  the  flame,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  wonderfully  brilliant  yellow 
soda  line." 

The  yellow  color  in  the  last  experiment 
will  be  quite  apparent  without  prismatic 
analysis.  The  wide  diffusion  of  common 
salt  in  the  air  was,  however,  a  fact  long 
known,  and  proved  by  the  saltness  of  rain- 
water. Thus  the  writer  of  the  present  arti- 
cle has,  by  the  common  chemical  tests, 
found  appreciable  and  sometimes  large  quan- 
tities of  salt  present  in  almost  every  sample 
of  rain  which  fell  throughout  a  year.  The  yel- 
low homogeneous  light  of  sodium  is  that 
produced  in  the  familiar  Christmas  amuse- 
ment called  Snap-dragon,  when,  in  the 
midst  of  the  game,  salt  is  thrown  into  the 
dish  of  burning  brandy,  and  gives  to  every 
friendly  face,  and  every  object  around,  such 
a  ghastly  yellow  hue  as  few  are  likely  to  see 
and  afterwards  forget. 

As  an  example  of  the  application  of  these 
tests  in  actual  qualttative  analysis,  we  quote 
the  following  from  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen's 
paper : — 


"A  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of  potassium, 
sodium,  lithium,  calcium,  strontium,  and 
barium,  containing  at  the  most  one-tenth  of 
a  milligramme  *  of  each  of  these  salts,  was 
brought  into  the  flame,  and  the  spectra  pro- 
duced were  observed.  At  first,  the  bright 
yellow  sodium  line  Na.  a  appeared,  with  a 
background  formed  by  a  nearly  continuous 
pale  spectrum.  As  soon  as  this  line  began 
to  fade,  the  exactly  defined  bright  red  line 
of  lithium,  Li.  a,  was  seen,  and  still  further 
removed  from  the  sodium  line  the  faint  red 
potassium  line,  Ka.  a,  was  noticed,  whilst 
the  two  barium  lines,  Ba.  a,  Ba.  jS,  with  their 
peculiar  form,  became  visible  in  the  proper 
position.  As  the  potassium,  sodium,  lithium, 
and  barium  salts  volatilized,  their  spectra 
became  fainter  and  fainter,  and  their  pecul- 
iar bands  one  after  the  other  vanished,  until, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  the  lines 
Ca.  a,  Ca.  j3,  Sr.  a,  Sr.  /3,  Sr.  1,  and  Sr.  6,  be- 
came gradually  visible,  and,  like  a  dissolving 
view,  at  last  attained  their  characteristic  dis- 
tinctions, coloring,  and  position,  and  then, 
after  some  time,  became  pale,  and  disap- 
peared entirely. 

*'  The  absence  of  any  one  or  of  several 
of  these  bodies  is  at  once  indicated  by  the 
nonappearance  of  the  corresponding  bright 
lines." 

The  facility  and  certainty  of  the  process 
are  strikingly  manifest  in  the  following  state- 
ment : — 

"  Those  who  become  acquainted  with  the 
various  spectra  by  repeated  observation,  do 
not  need  to  have  before  them  an  exact  meas- 
urement of  the  single  lines  in  order  to  be 
able  to  detect  the  presence  of  the  various 
constituents ;  the  color,  relative  position,  pe- 
culiar form,  variety  of  shade,  and  brightness 
of  the  bands  are  quite  characteristic  enough 
to  insure  exact  results,  even  in  the  hands  of 
persons  unaccustomed  to  such  work.  These 
outward  distinctions  may  be  compared  with 
the  differences  of  outward  appearance  pre- 
sented by  the  various  precipitates  which  we 
employ  for  detecting  substances  in  the  wet 
way.  Just  as  it  holds  good  as  a  character 
of  a  precipitate  that  it  is  gelatinous,  pulver- 
ulent, flocculent,  granular,  or  crystalline,  so 
the  lines  of  the  spectrum  exhibit  their  pecul- 
iar aspects,  some  appearing  sharply  defined 
at  their  edges,  others  blending  off"  either  at 
one  or  both  sides,  either  similarly  or  dissim- 
ilarly, or  some  again  appearing  broader, 
others  narrower." 

Those  who  have  ever  been  cr|gaged  in 
practical  chemistry  will  remember  the  long, 

*  A  milligramme  is  equal  to  fifteen-thousandths 
of  a  grain. 
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weary,  and  often  fruitless  labor  of  qualita- 
tive analysis  according  to  the  long-estab- 
lished methods  of  dissolving,  filtering,  pre- 
cipitating, washing,  drying,  fusing,  boiling, 
digesting,  re-precipitating,  re-dissolving,  and 
so  on,  in  endless  succession.  How  charming 
to  them  will  seem  even  the  possibility  of  a 
process  in  which  all  this  is  dispensed  with, 
and  the  slight  trouble  of  reducing  a  sub- 
stance to  a  volatile  form,  and  then  observing 
it  through  a  telescope  is  alone  required.  It 
is  as  yet  uncertain,  however,  to  what  degree 
of  perfection  and  general  application  the 
process  can  be  brought.  That  this  same 
method  of  investigation  can  be  extended  to 
all  the  metallic  elements  is  more  than  prob- 
able, for  KirchhofF  writes  to  Professor  JRos- 
coe  :  *'  I  have  assured  myself  that  even  the 
metals  of  the  rarest  earths,  as  yttrium,  er- 
bium, and  terbium,  can  be  most  quickly  and 
certainly  determined  by  help  of  the  spec- 
trum-analytical method." 

It  yet  remains  shortly  to  notice  the  most 
remarkable  triumph  which  the  method  has 
achieved.  In  examining  the  spectra  of  the 
alkalies  obtained  from  certain  mineral 
waters,  Bunsen  observed  the  occurrence  of 
two  bright  blue  lines,  which  he  had  not  seen 
before  when  he  examined  alkalies  from  other 
sources.  Hence  he  concluded  that  these 
bright  lines  must  be  produced  by  a  new, 
hitherto  undetected,  alkaline  metal.  Subse- 
quent search  proved  the  validity  of  the  rea- 
soning. The  new  metal  was  found,  and  iso- 
lated in  sufficient  quantity  to  demonstrate  its 
individuality.  Bunsen  appropriately  chose 
its  name,  Ccesium  {ccesius,  the  primitive  of 
ccprwZew5=bluish-gray),  with  regard  to  the 
color  of  its  spectrum. 

Again,  more  lately,  Bunsen  writes  to  Pro- 
fessor Roscoe : — 

"  The  substance  which  I  sent  to  you  as 
impure  Tartrate  of  Csesium  contains  a  second 
new  alkaline  metal.  I  am  at  present  en- 
gaged in  preparing  its  compounds.  I  hope 
soon  to  be  able  to  give  you  more  detailed 
information  concerning  it.  The  spectrum  of 
the  new  metal  consists  of  two  splendid  red 
lines,  situated  beyond  the  red  line  K.  a,  in 
the  ultra-red  portion  of  the  solar  spectrum. 
Hence  I  propose  to  call  the  new  metal  '  Ru- 
bidium.' "  * 

*  Mr.  Crookes,  of  London,  has  veiy  recently  an- 
nounced his  discovery  of  a  further  new  element, 
it  seems  as  if  ho  would  be  Air.  Hind's  representa- 
tive in  the  chemical  world. 
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Thus  another  instance  is  added  to  the  list 
of  those  admirable  triumphs  of  intellect, 
verified  predictions.  The  memory  runs  back 
to  Halley's  Comet,  to  the  discovery  of  Ura- 
nus, and  afterwards  the  Asteroids,  in  accord- 
ance with  Bodes'  law  of  the  planetary  dis- 
tances, to  the  determination  of  Neptune's 
position  before  he  had  ever  been  seen,  and 
to  the  discovery  of  conical  refraction  by  Sir 
W.  R.  Hamilton  on  h  priori  grounds.  Nor 
would  we  omit  from  the  list  the  very  curious 
deduction  of  Young,  Poisson,  and  Arago, 
that  mercury  has  a  refractive  index  of  5.829 
out  of  air,  though  this  fact  never  has,  and 
never  can  be  observed,  owing  to  the  opacity 
of  mercury.  In  the  science  of  chemistry 
the  verified  predictions  have  not  previously 
been  so  remarkable,  although  analogy  has 
often  been  confidently  and  safely  trusted. 
The  determination  of  the  vapor  density  of 
carbon,  from  the  law  of  combining  volumes, 
is  a  prediction  resembling  the  last  mentioned, 
and  probably  incapable  of  direct  verifica- 
tion. 

By  the  new  method  of  discovery  now  es- 
tablished, we  almost  fear  that  a  list  of  new 
elements,  diminishing  in  importance  in  a. 
sliding  scale,  will  soon  be  found.  The  severe 
dignity  of  a  chemical  element  will  then  suf- 
fer in  the  same  way  that  the  solitary  grand- 
eur of  the  principal  planets  of  our  system 
has  sufi'ered  from  the  asteroids,  to  which  an 
addition,  under  the  name  of  a  new  planet, 
is  now  made  nearly  every  month.  This  is 
as  bad  as  swamping  the  House  of  Lords. 

Considering  the  extreme  beauty  of  the 
process  thus  described,  we  have  thought  it  a 
work  of  considerable  interest  to  inquire  how 
far  the  simple  principle  of  spectrum-analysis 
had  been  previously  entertained  in  theory. 
Thus,  we  propose  to  trace  the  history,  not  of 
the  spectrum  in  its  general  bearings,  but 
chiefly  as  regards  the  restricted  truth,  that  a 
given  definite  series  of  rays  proceed  only 
from  a  certain  element^  of  which  they  may 
be  used  as  a  sure  indication.  In  doing  this, 
we  utterly  disavow  any  intention  of  in  the 
least  disparaging  the  labors  of  the  professors 
whose  discoveries  we  are  considering.  If 
they  were  not  chronologically  the  first  to 
conceive  the  idea,  they  were  the  first  and 
perhaps  the  only  men  who  could  turn  it  to 
so  good  an  account.  Professor  Bunsen's  re- 
searches are  almost  as  well  known  in  this 
country  as  in  his  own,  and  from  the  moment 
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of  their  publication  become  the  models  for 
all  subsequent  inquiries  in  the  same  sub- 
jects. If  Professor  Kirchhoffs  name  is  here 
less  familiar,  it  is  only  because  his  subjects 
of  study  are  more  abstruse,  and  less  likely 
to  draw  the  attention  of  a  people  who  are 
generally  practical  in  their  pursuits. 

The  earliest  observations  we  have  found 
bearing  on  this  subject  were  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society,  in  January,  1785,  by 
the  Rev.  M.  Morgan.*  He  examined  by  the 
prism  the  light  of  bodies  in  a  state  of  com- 
bustion, and  mentions  the  method  as  if  it 
were  nothing  new ; .  thus,  "  if  sulphur  or 
aether  is  burned,  or  any  of  those  combusti- 
bles whose  vapor  is  kindled  in  a  small  de- 
gree of  heat,  a  blue  flame  will  appear,  which, 
if  examined  by  the  prism,  will  be  found  to 
consist  of  the  violet,  the  indigo,  the  blue, 
and  sometimes  a  small  quantity  of  the  green 
rays."  He  also  alludes  to  a  Mr.  Melvill's 
mode  of  examining  bodies  whilst  on  fire  by 
the  prism,  and  the  following  sentence  will 
prove  interesting  in  regard  to  the  history  of 
the  subject :  "  Mr.  Melvill,  when  he  made 
some  of  the  preceding  experiments,  observed 
that  the  yellow  rays  frequently  escaped  in 
the  greatest  abundance ;  but  this  singular- 
ity proceeded  from  some  circumstances  which 
escaped  his  attention."  f  Although  this 
same  singularity  occurred  to  all  subsequent 
observers,  the  circumstances  alluded  to  es- 
caped detection  until  within  five  or  six  years 
of  the  present  date. 

Dr.  WoUaston  may  doubtless  be  consid- 
ered the  first  talented  observer  in  this  now 
important  and  fascinating  branch  of  science. 
In  the  same  paper  in  which  he  gives  the  first 
notice  of  Fraunhofer  lines,  he  mentions  that 
by  candle-light  a  difierent  set  of  appearances 
may  be  distinguished.  Among  these  is  a 
hriglit  line  of  yellow.  Again,  J  "  when  the 
object  viewed  is  a  blue  line  of  electric  light, 
I  have  found  the  spectrum  to  be  also  sepa- 
rated into  general  images  ;  but  the  phenom- 
ena are  somewhat  difierent  from  the  preced- 
ing. It  is,  however,  needless  to  describe 
minutely  appearances  which  vary  according 
to  the  brilliancy  of  the  light,  and  which  I 

*  Phil.  Trans,  vol.lxxv.  p.  190. 

t  Ibid.  p.  194.  We  know  notliing  more  of  this 
Mr.  or  M.  Melvill,  unless  he  be  the  same  as  T.  Mel- 
vill, the  author  of  a  letter  on  the  different  refrangi- 
bilitv  of  tlie  ravs  of  light,  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for 
1753,  p.  261.  the  letter  is  dated  Geneva,  Feb.  2, 
1753. 

X  Phil.  Trans.  (1802),  vol.  xcii.  p.  380. 


cannot  undertake  to  explain."  These  last 
remarks  lead  us  to  reflect  how  short  is  the 
step  in  advance  which  the  wisdom  even  of  a 
man  like  WoUaston  allows  him  to  take,  and 
how  great  the  error  of  supposing  that  even 
the  most  apparently  fickle  phenomena  of  nat- 
ure will  not  be  reduced  to  law,  and  to  some 
useful  purpose,  by  due  observation  and  rea- 
soning. 

Among  Fraunhofer's  observations  *  were 
some  upon  the  colored  spectra  of  flames  and 
the  Electric  Light,  which  were  published  in 
a  supplement  to  his  principal  paper.f     He 
noticed  a  bright  orange  double  line  in  the 
j  spectrum  of  a  lamp,  and  found  it  to  hold  the 
'  place  where,  in  the  spectrum  from  sunlight, 
I  the  dark  line  D  stands.     He  also  found  this 
'  ray  of  light,  which  is,  of  course  soda  light, 
I  in  the  blowpipe  flame,  and  suggested  that 
this  simple  homogeneous  light  would  be  use- 
ful in  many  experiments.     This  idea  was, 
I  about  ten  or  twelve  years  afterwards,  applied 
:  by  Brewster  in  the  Monochromatic   Lamp. 
j  So  far  we  find  no  hint  of  the  principle  of 
j  spectrum-analysis ;    but   we   come    now  to 
j  mention  H.  F.  Talbot,  the  chief  discoverer 
i  of  photography,  who,  thirty-five  years  ago, 
j  recognized  and  announced  the  principle  with 
j  considerable  distinctness.     The  name  will  be 
I  familiar  to  many  from  the  Talbotype  process 
of  photography  having  been  named  in  his 
honor  by  Sir  D.  Brewster.     In  1826  Talbot, 
at  that  time  a  member  of  Parliament,  appears 
to  have  occupied  himself  with  a  set  of  rather^ 
desultory  but    clever  optical    experiments. 
He    analyzed    light    from   various   colored 
flames  prismatically,  and  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  light  of  deflagrating  sulphur  and  nitre  he 
observed  a  red  ray,  also  presented  by  the 
flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  whose  wick  had  been 
soaked  with  nitre  or  chlorate  of  potash.     He 
was  now  led  to  argue  as  follows  : —  | 

*  It  is  of  so  much  advantage  to  consult  original 
writings,  that  we  regret  the  difficulty  under  which 
most  English  readers  lie  in  obtaining  access  to  the 
memoirs  of  Fraunhofer  and  many  celebratcil  conti- 
nental observers.  Fraunhofer's  celebrated  memoir, 
with  his  excellent  map  of  the  spectrum,  is  in  the 
Munich  Transactions  {Denksclmften  der  Acndemie 
der  Wissenschaften  in  Mmdienjur  die  J  alive  1S14- 
15,  B.  v.).  A  French  translation  is  said  to  be  in 
Schumacher's  Asironomische  Ahhandlungen,  2  lleft, 
Altona,  1823.  Ihe  Life  of  Fraunhofer,  and  some 
part  of  his  writings,  will  be  found  in  Brewster's 
Edinburtjh  Journal  of  Science,  vols.  vii.  and  viii. 

t  Translated  in  Brewster's  Edinburgh  Journal  of 
Science,  vol.  viii.  p.  7.. 

J  Brewster's  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  vol. 
V.  p.  81. 
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"  This  red  ray  appears  to  possess  a  defi- 
nite refrangibility,  and  to  be  characteristic 
of  the  salts  of  potash,  as  the  yellow  ray  is  of 
the  salts  of  soda,  although,  from  its  feeble 
illuminating  power,  it  is  only  to  be  detected 
with  a  prism.  K  this  should  be  admitted,  I 
would  further  suggest,  that  whenever  the 
prism  shows  a  homogeneous  ray  of  any  color 
to  exist  in  a  flame,  this  ray  indicates  the 
formation  or  the  presence  of  a  definite  chem- 
ical compound.  An  excellent  prism  is,  how- 
ever, requisite  to  determine  the  perfect  ho- 
mogenity  of  a  ray." 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  this  paper  is 
as  follows : — 

"  The  red-fire  of  the  theatres,  examined  in 
the  same  way,  gave  a  most  beautiful  spec- 
trum, with  many  light  lines  or  maxima  of 
light.  In  the  red,  these  lines  were  numer- 
ous and  crowded,  with  dark  spaces  between, 
besides  an  exterior  ray,  greatly  separated 
from  the  rest,  and  probably  the  effect  of  the 
nitre  in  the  composition.  In  the  orange  was 
one  bright  line,  one  in  the  yellow,  three  in 
the  gi'een,  a  very  bright  one  in  the  blue,  and 
several  -that  were  fainter.  The  bright  line 
in  the  yellow  is  caused,  without  doubt,  by 
the  combustion  of  the  sulphur ;  and  the  oth- 
ers may  be  attributed  to  the  antimony,  stron- 
tia,  etc.,  which  enter  into  this  composition. 
For  instance,  the  orange  ray  may  be  the  ef- 
fect of  the  strontia,  since  Mr.  Herschel  * 
found  in  the  flame  of  muriate  of  strontia  a 
ray  of  that  color.  If  this  opinion  should  be 
correct,  and  applicable  to  the  other  definite 
rays,  a  glance  at  the  prismatic  spectrum  of  a 
flame  may  show  it  to  contain  substances 
which  it  would  otherwise  require  a  laborious 
chemical  analysis  to  detect."  {Londorif 
March,  1826.) 

We  do  not  find  that  he  published  any 
thing  further  on  the  subject  until  February, 
1834,  when  he  discriminates  with  considera- 
ble accuracy  between  two  substances  which 
have  since  proved  so  interesting  in  the  hands 
ofBunsen.     He  says: — f 

"  Lithia  and  strontia  are  two  bodies  char- 
acterized by  the  fine  red  tint  which  they  com- 
municate to  flame.  The  former  of  these  is 
very  rare,  and  I  was  indebted  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Faraday  for  the  specimen  which  I  sub- 
jected to  prismatic  analysis.  Now,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  the  lithia  red  from  the 
strontia  red  by  the  unassisted  eye.  But 
the  prism  displays  between  them  the  most 
marked  distinction  that  can  be  imagined. 
The  strontia  flame  exhibits  a  great  number 
of  red  rays,  well  separated  from  each  other 

*  Edinburgh  Transactions,  vol.  ix.  p.  456. 
t  Phil.  Mag.  (3d  Series),  vol.  iv.  p.  114. 


by  dark  intervals,  not  to  mention  an  orange, 
and  a  very  definite  bright  blue  ray  ;  the 
lithia  exhibits  one  single  red  ray.  Hence  I 
hesitate  not  to  say  that  optical  analysis  can 
distinguish  the  minutest  portions  of  these 
two  substances  from  each  other  with  as  much 
certainty,  if  not  more,  than  any  other  known 
method." 

It  may  seem  surprising  that  Mr.  Talbot 
did  not  follow  up  the  principle  which  here 
so  clearly  suggested  itself.  To  a  French  or 
German  philosopher  it  would  have  afforded 
subject  of  assiduous  study  for  years.  Per- 
haps the  want  of  an  extensive  chemical 
knowledge  prevented  him  from  seeing  the 
whole  value  of  method ;  but  we  think  that  it 
may  have  been  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the 
soda-test,  and  the  almost  universal  presence 
of  soda  which  quite  puzzled  Mr.  Talbot,  and 
perhaps  discouraged  him  from  further  prose- 
cuting the  method.  Thus  he  found  that  per- 
fectly clean  platinum  did  not  affect  a  flame, 
but  after  being  touched  with  soap,  or  even 
with  the  finger,  it  produced  yellow  light. 
Wood,  ivory,  paper,  and  many  other  sub- 
stances, when  burnt,  gave  more  or  less  of 
this  yellow  light,  "  which,"  he  says,  *  "I 
have  always  found  the  same  in  its  charac- 
ters. The  only  principle  which  these  vari- 
ous bodies  have  in  common  with  the  salts  of 
soda  is  water ;  yet  I  think  that  the  forma- 
tion or  presence  of  water  cannot  be  the  ori- 
gin of  this  yellow  light,  because  ignited  sul- 
phur produces  the  very  same,  a  substance 
with  which  water  is  supposed  to  have  no 
analogy." 

Here  was  certainly  a  difficulty  very  naive- 
ly and  frankly  stated,  fi:om  which  Mr.  Talbot 
never  extricated  himself.  More  confidence 
in  the  principle  he  had  formed  would  have 
led  him  to  assert  that,  because  soda-light 
appeared,  soda  must  have  been  present,  for 
this  is  exactly  the  principle  on  which  Kirch- 
hoff  and  Bunsen  now  announce  to  us  the 
composition  of  the  sun,  and  assert  the  exist- 
ence of  new  elements  before  any  one  has 
seen  them. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that,  about  the 
same  time  with  Mr.  Talbot's  experiments, 
two  of  the  most  distinguished  physicists  of 
this  century,  Brewster  and  Herschel,  were 
likewise  experimenting  on  colored  flames, 
and  both  were  led  into  similar  error  by  this 
evil-disposed  soda-light.     Thus  Brewster,  in 

*  Brewster's  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  vol. 
V.  p.  79. 
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describing  his  Monochromatic  Lamp  for  the 
illumination  of  objects  in  Microscopy,  by 
which  all  chromatic  aberration  and  indistinct- 
ness would  be  avoided,  says  : —  * 

It  had  long  been  known  that  a  great  quan- 
tity of  homogeneous  yellow  light  was  cre- 
ated by  placing  salt  or  nitre  in  the  white 
flame  of  a  candle,  or  in  the  blue  and  white 
flame  of  burning  alcohol.  After  numerous 
experiments,  attended  with  much  trouble  | 
and  disappointment,  I  found  that  almost  all 
bodies  in  which  the  combustion  was  imperfect, 
such  as  paper,  linen,  cotton,  etc.,  gave  a 
light  in  which  the  homogeneous  yellow  rays 
predominated ;  that  the  quantity  of  yellow 
light  increased  with  the  humidity  of  these 
bodies ;  and  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
same  light  was  generated  when  various 
flames  were  urged  mechanically  by  a  blow- 
pipe or  a  pair  of  bellows." 

Knowing,  as  we  now  do,  that  spring- 
water,  rain-water,  and  even  the  air  itself, 
are  almost  never  free  from  traces  of  soda, 
the  perplexity  and  despair  of  the  acute  Sir 
David,  arriving  at  a  climax  in  the  bellows 
experiment,  are  not  a  little  amusing. 

Sir  J.  Herschel,  f  too,  investigated  the 
nature  of  these  chemical  colored  flames; 
but  the  curved  lines  by  which  he  represented 
the  optical  types  or  spectra  of  lime,  baryta, 
and  strontia,  bear  evidence  that  this  most 
sound  and  excellent  of  natural  philosophers 
was  likewise  in  error  about  the  soda-light. 
In  the  flame  of  sulphur  violently  burning  he 
noticed  perfectly  homogeneous  light,  of  a 
brilliant  yellow  color  and  strictly  definite  re- 
frangibihty. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  very  difierent 
use  of  these  colored  flames  which  suggested 
itself  to  Talbot  and  to  Herschel.  The  for- 
mer, calling  optics  to  the  aid  of  chemistry, 
proposed  the  method  of  prismatic  analysis, 
now  performing  such  wonders.  Herschel 
was  then  an  optical  philosopher,  calling 
chemistry  to  his  assistance,  and  his  thoughts 
accordingly  took  a  very  difierent  direction. 
*'  It  is  needless,"  J  he  says,  "  to  insist  on  the 
advantage  that  may  be  taken  of  these  and 
similar  properties  of  colored  flames  and  me- 
dia in  optical  research." 

The  next  allusion  to  spectrum-analysis  is 

*  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  voh 
ix.  p.  435. 

t  Ibid.  1823, p.  433. 

X  Trans,  of  the  Royal   Society  of  Edinburgh, 

1823. 


in  1835,  when  Professor  Wheatstone  pre- 
sented a  paper  to  the  British  Association,  * 
"  On  the  Prismatic  Decomposition  of  Elec- 
trical Light,"  describing  the  spectra  observed 
when  the  electric  spark  is  taken  between 
points  of  various  metals.  In  the  observa- 
tions he  employed  a  telescope,  furnished  with 
measuring  apparatus.  He  determined  that 
each  metal  present  occasioned  bands  pecul- 
iar to  its  own  spectrum,  in  perfect  independ- 
ence of  any  ofher  metals,  or  of  the  medium 
through  which  the  spark  is  displayed.  "  The 
appearances  are  so  different,"  it  is  added, 
*'  that,  by  this  mode  of  examination,  the 
metals  may  be  readily  distinguished  from 
each  other." 

In  the  next  place.  Dr.  W.  A.  Miller,  in 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in 
1845,  described  the  prismatic  spectra  from 
flames  colored  by  copper,  boracic  acid,  stron- 
tium, calcium,  and  barium.  No  allusion  is 
made  to  their  analytical  use,  and  the  spec- 
tra, indeed,  as  given  in  a  colored  print,  f 
present  but  little  resemblance  to  what  other 
observers  describe.  Perhaps  the  doctor  had 
some  solid  substance  present  in  the  flame, 
and  omitted  to  eliminate  all  rays  that  do  not 
invariably  accompany  the  element  examined. 

The  "  Etudes  de  Photom6trie  Electrique  " 
of  M.  A.  Masson  now  follow  in  the  order  of 
time,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  parts  of  which  | 
he  has  described  many  most  interesting  ob- 
servations. He  examined  the  spectrum  of 
the  electric  spark  when  taken  in  air  between 
poles  of  various  substances,  as  also  in  vacuo, 
in  various  gases,  and  in  several  liquids  ;  but 
his  results  chiefly  bear  upon  the  nature  of 
the  electric  current,  and  we  do  not  observe 
any  allusion  to  the  principle  of  spectrum- 
analysis.  As  Herschel  was  absorbed  by  the 
optical  interest  of  colored  chemical  flames, 

*  We  do  not  find  that  more  of  this  paper  was 
pubhshed  than  an  abstract  in  the  Philosophical 
Magazine,  a  reprint  of  which  is  all  that  appears  in 
the  Report  of  the  Association !  See  Notices  of  Com- 
munications to  the  British  Association  at  Dublin, 
August,  1835,  p.  11.  Masson,  in  a  memoir  after- 
wards referred  to,  also  regrets  his  inability  to  learn 
more  about  Wheatstone's  researches ;  and  we  must 
say  that  a  large  part  of  the  Association's  publica- 
tions are  perfectly  useless  for  reference.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  the  publications  of  the  Association 
for  Social  Science.  Abstracts  have  generally  no 
value.  (A  fuller  report  of  Wheatstone's  experi- 
ments has,  however,  very  recently  appeared  in  the 
Chemical  News.) 

t  Phil.  JIag.  (3d  Ser.),  vol.  xxvii.  p.  81. 

I  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique  (3),  vol. 
xxxi.  p.  295. 
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so  is  Masson  absorbed  by  their  electrical  in- 
terest. 

In  the  year  1852,  Professor-  Stokes  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  Society  his  celebrated 
paper  on  Fluorescence,  or  *'  The  Change  of 
Refrangibility  of  Light,"  in  which  he  devotes 
a  section  to  "  Optical  Tests  of  Uranium  in 
Blowpipe  Experiments."  * 

Speaking  of  the  phenomenon  of  internal 
dispersion  in  a  bead  of  microcosmic  salt  fused 
with  oxide  of  uranium,  by  which  a  curious 
green  light  is  produced,  he  says  : — 

"  When  properly  examined  by  means  of 
sunlight,  its  sensibility  is  evident  at  once, 
and  when  the  dispersed  light  is  viewed 
through  a  prism,  it  is  resolved  into  bright 
bands.  ...  So  delicate  is  this  test  when  ap- 
plied to  uranium,  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
engaged  in  examining  a  bead  colored  green 
by  chromium,  which  had  been  fused  in  the 
exterior  flame,  I  observed  the  appearance 
given  by  uranium.  This  turned  out  to  be 
actually  due  to  uranium,  of  which  a  mere 
trace  was  accidentally  present  without  my 
knowledge." 

He  continues : — 

"  The  green  communicated  to  microcosmic 
salt  by  uranium,  after  exposure  to  the  reduc- 
ing flame,  has  a  very  peculiar  composition,  by 
means  of  which  the  presence  of  uranium  may 
be  instantly  detected.  For  this  purpose  it 
is  sufficient  to  view  through  a  prism  the  in- 
verted image  of  the  flame  of  a  candle  formed 
by  the  bead,  the  latter  being  so  held  as  to 
be  seen  projected  on  a  dark  object.  The  ob- 
servation is  perfectly  simple,  and  occupies 
only  a  few  seconds.  The  spectrum  exhibits 
an  isolated  band  at  the  red  extremity,  fol- 
lowed by  a  very  intense  dark  band  of  ab- 
sorption." 

This  refers  only  to  light  derived  from  in- 
ternal dispersion,  a  peculiar  source  ;  but  the 
generalization  to  light  from  other  sources  is 
now  of  course  obvious. 

Next  in  the  order  of  time,  we  find  that  in 
April,  1856,  Professor  William  Swan  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh some  researches  f  "  On  the  Prismatic 
Spectra  of  the  Flames  of  Carbon  and  Hy- 
drogen." He  shows,  as  Fraunhofer  indeed 
had  originally  shown,  that  several  bright 
lines  in  the  carbo-hydrogen  spectrum  coin- 
cide with  dark  lines  in  the  sun,  and  argues 
in  favor  of  some  physical  connection.     He 

*  Phil.  Trans.  (1852),  vol.  cxlii.  p.  522. 
t  Trans.  (1856),  vol.  xxi.  p.  411. 
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also  proves,  without  using  the  prism,  that  a 
portion  of  chloride  of  sodium,  weighing  less 
than  the  1,000,000th  part  of  a  grain  is  suffi- 
cient to  tinge  a  flame  with  bright  yellow 
light,  and  this  quantity  of  salt  contains  only 
one  2,570,000th  part  of  a  grain  of  metallic 
sodium.    And  he  adds  :  — 

"  When  we  consider  the  almost  universal 
diffusion  of  the  salts  of  sodium,  and  the  re- 
markable energy  with  which-  they  produce 
yellow  light,  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
the  yellow  line  R,  which  appears  in  the 
spectra  of  almost  all  flames,  is  in  every  case 
due  to  the  presence  of  minute  quantities  of 
sodium." 

Swan,  then,  surmounted  the  sodium  diffi- 
culty which  had  puzzled  such  men  as  Her- 
schel,  Brewster,  and  Talbot.  The  "  circum- 
stances "  which  produced  the  "  singularity  " 
noticed  by  M.  Melvill  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  did  not  escape  him,  and  a  con- 
siderable stumbling-block  was  certainly  re- 
moved from  the  path  of  succeeding  explor- 
ers. * 

One  of  the  most  accurate  and  philosophi- 
cal recent  researches  on  the  spectrum  is  that 
of  A.  J.  Angstrom,  t  upon  the  electric  light. 
Did  our  space  allow,  we  should  have  been 
glad  to  notice  his  results  for  their  intrinsic 
interest.  We  do  not  find,  however,  in  his 
memoir  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  practical 
employment  of  the  luminous  bands  for  the 
detection  of  substances.  He  proves  the  sin- 
gular fact  that  the  electric  light,  besides 
lines  pfeculiar  to  each  metal,  gives  a  multi- 
tude of  luminous  lines,  comparable  in  num- 
ber and  distribution  to  the  dark  lines  of  the 
solar  spectrum,  and  the  same  for  all  metals. 

Although  Talbot,  Wheatstone,  and  Stokes 
saw  the  utility  of  the  prism  in  detecting  the 
presence  of  bodies,  they  presented  no  com- 
plete system  of  observation.  Dr.  J.  H. 
Gladstone,  however,  adopting  the  principle 
thus  established,  carried  it  out  into  practice 
with  great  ability  in  one  particular  branch,  if 
He  detects  the  presence  of  a  substance  in  a 
clear  solution  by  its  power  of  absorbing  cer- 
tain rays  of  a  continuous  spectrum  ;  in  short, 

*  Swan  has  since  thought  it  worth  while  to 
claim  any  credit  that  this  entitles  him  to  (Phil. 
Mng.  [4]  vol.  xx.  p.  173),  although  the  German 
professors  duly  acknowledged  acquaintance  with 
his  research. 

t  Pog^endorff's  Annalen,  vol.  xciv.  p.  141;  or 
the  Land,  and  Edln.  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  vol.  ix.  p.  327. 

X  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society, 
vol.  X.  (1858),  pp.  79-91,  also  p.  219. 
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he  applies  the  spectrum  to  determine  with 
more  accuracy  the  characteristic  color  of  a 
solution,  and  shows  that  the  lines  and  bands 
thus  observable  are  a  perfect  test  of  the 
presence  of  a  certain  substance.  He  also  es- 
tablishes from  numerous  observations,  the 
important  rule,  recognized  by  nearly  all  in- 
vestigators in  this  subject,  that  "  all  the 
compounds  of  a  particular  base,  or  acid, 
have  the  same  effect  on  the  rays  of  light." 
This  method  of  absorption  is  applicable  to 
a  greater  range  of  substances  than  Kirch- 
hoffs  and  Bunsen's  method ;  thus  it  may  de- 
tect the  presence  of  litmus  and  other  organic 
colors.  But  it  has  none  of  the  extreme  del- 
icacy, facility,  and  certainty  which  constitute 
the  whole  value  of  spectrum-analysis.  Dr. 
Gladstone  had  not  the  good  luck  to  choose 
the  right  branch  of  this  inquiry;  but  his 
concluding  remarks  prove  that  he  was  fully 
aware  of  the  value  of  the  prism.  They  are 
as  follow : — 

**  These  observations  will  be  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  varying  chromatic  phenom- 
ena, exhibited  by  different  substances,  may 
be  taken  advantage  of  in  qualitative  analy- 
sis, to  an  extent  which  has  been  hitherto  un- 
appreciated. My  remarks  have  been  almost 
confined  to  transmitted  light ;  but  the  phe- 
nomena of  reflected  light  offer  a  similar,  and 
as  yet  almost  unoccupied,  field  of  investiga- 
tion. What  I  have  here  marked  down  must 
be  considered  rather  as  a  tentative  inquiry 
than  as  a  really  valuable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  effect  of  different  chemical 
substances  on  the  rays  of  light ;  but  should 
any  one  be  induced  to  take  up  the  matter 
systematically,  he  might  easily  make  such  a 
series  of  observations  as  would  furnish  data 
for  regular  tables  of  comparison ;  and  the 
prism  would  then  take  its  place,  as  the  blow- 
pipe now  does,  among  the  recognized  and 
almost  indispensable  instruments  of  the  ana- 
lytical laboratory." 

We  should  notice  that  Mr.  Crookes  and 
Mr.  Pearsall  have  also,  in  particular  cases, 
used  the  prism  on  the  analytical  principle. 

From  the  preceding  historical  sketch  it 
would  ajfpear  probable  that  Talbot  discov- 
ered the  very  method  of  analysis  now  per- 
forming such  great  things ;  that  Wheatstone 
recognized  the  principle,  and  that  Gladstone 
developed  it  into  a  complete  method  in  one 
branch,  which  did  not  prove  to  be  luckily 
chosen.  To  all  the  other  inquirers  on  the 
subject,  the  utility  of  the  spectrum  in  analy- 


sis seems  not  to  have  occurred.  It  would 
be  superfluous  here  again  to  eulogize  the 
achievements  of  the  German  professors, 
whose  published  results  we  are  reviewing. 

Some  persons,  we  believe,  consider  it  a 
trifling,  if  not  an  ill-natured,  occupation  to 
trace  back  the  occurrence  of  thoughts  and 
works  which  only,  after  a  time,  are  recog- 
nized at  their  true  worth.  But  the  same 
principle  might  be  applied  to  other  parts  of 
history.  It  amounts  to  saying,  "  Let  by- 
gones be  bygones.  We  have  a  great  deal 
of  science  and  learning,  and  many  pleasant 
things  in  the  present  day,  and  we  shall  not 
increase  them  by  rooting  up  old  records,  and 
inquiring  who  secured  these  advantages  to 
us."  It  must  not  be  so  ;  the  very  history 
of  science  is  a  science  of  itself,  showing  the 
gradual  development  of  modes  of  thought, 
and  the  errors  and  difficulties  into  which 
genius  falls  are  some  of  the  most  interesting 
facts  in  the  range  of  knowledge. 

But  independently  of  this  interest,  we  have 
a  strong  opinion  that  formal  honor  and,  if 
possible,  general  reputation  should  bo  meted 
out  to  scientific  men  by  laws  as  strict  and 
impartial  as  those  which  secure  the  execu- 
tion of  a  dead  man's  will. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
human  race  owes  to  scientific  discoverers  a 
debt  which  it  is  not  merely  impossible  to 
discharge,  but  even  to  conceive.  Suppose 
Providence  had  decreed  that  Watt,  instead 
of  being  plagued  by  patent  laws,  sTiould  have 
enjoyed  a  small  percentage  of  the  advan- 
tages which  he  has  caused  and  will  cause  to 
others  ;  how  long  the  life,  how  great  the 
benefits  that  would  have  fallen  to  his  lot ! 
Watt,  indeed,  was  partly  a  practical  man ; 
but  the  same  could  be  said  of  most  abstruse 
philosophers.  Again,  it  is,  we  believe,  gen- 
erally true  that  an  earnest  discoverer  is 
never  so  well  rewarded  as  when  the  worth 
of  his  results  is  proved  and  acknowledged, 
and  the  expectation  of  the  proof  and  ac- 
knowledgment is  nearly  equal  to  the  fact. 
What  is  wealth,  or  a  title,  or  a  splendid  fu- 
neral to  a  man  who  has  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  new  science,  knowing  that  it  will  grow 
through  all  time  more  perfect  and  useful, 
and  bear  his  name  upon  its  front  ?  But  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  edifice  will  sel- 
dom be  apparent  in  the  few  first  stones,  ex- 
cept to  him  who  has  the  whole  design  men- 
tally before  him.     So  he  who  publishes  a 
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single  new  and  original  thought  may  well 
know  what  it  will  grow  to  be,  and  yet  feel 
that  future  times  only  will  witness  the 
growth.  That  a  single  thought  may  turn 
the  affairs  of  men,  no  reflective  person  can 
deny.  Every  science,  and  consequently 
every  material  achievement  of  modern  times, 
is  the  development  of  a  few  simple  grand 
thoughts,  apparently  incidental  in  their  oc- 
currence, but  generally  the  result  of  enor- 
mous labor.  May  there  be  none,  then,  who 
shall  go  without  their  due  award  of  honor 
for  any  labor  or  ability  which  they  apply  to 
the  advancement  of  the  general  good !  Thus 
we  shall  best  insure  future  energy.  But  in 
any  case,  let  us  remember  the  soliloquy  of 
Falstaff:  *' Honor  pricks  me  on.  .  .  .  What 
is  that  honor  ?  Air :  a  trim  reckoning ! 
Who  hath  it  ?  He  that  died  o'  Wednesday. 
Doth  he  feel  it  ?  No.  Doth  he  hear  it  ? 
No.  Is  it  insensible,  then?  Yea,  to  the 
dead.  But  will  it  not  live  with  the  living  ? 
No.  Why  ?  Detraction  will  not  suffer  it ; 
therefore  I'll  none  of  it." 

We  have  but  little  space  left  to  consider 
one  obvious  but  exceedingly  interesting  ap- 
plication of  spectrum-analysis ;  viz.,  to  the 
determination  of  the  chemical  composition 
of  astronomical  self-luminous  bodies.  If  we 
receive  from  a  distant  body  rays  of  light, 
which,  when  examined  by  the  prism,  are 
found  to  correspond,  to  the  utmost  degree 
of  accuracy  that  our  observing  powers  can 
attain,  with  the  light  given  off  by  sodium 
and  calcium,  here  the  induction  is  quite  irre- 
sistible, that  sodium  and  calcium  exist  in 
that  distant  body.  It  is  possible  that  this 
direct  mode  of  observation  may  be  applied 
to  the  stars ;  but  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  sun's  spectrum  in  this  relation,  a  most 
remarkable  phenomenon  meets  us.  The 
bright  bands  of  colored  light  observed  in 
the  spectra  of  sodium  and  the  various  ele- 
ments correspond,  not  to  bright  bands  in 
the  solar  spectrum,  but  to  the  dark  lines 
long  since  observed  by  Fraunhofer.  This 
coincidence  is  so  striking  in  the  case  of  the 
conspicuous  line  D  corresponding  to  the  line 
of  the  sodium  spectrum,  that  Fraunhofer 
himself  noticed  the  fact,  as  we  have  seen, 
and  all  subsequent  observers  have  confirmed 
it.  From  this  and  other  coincidences  many 
natural  philosophers  probably  had  become 
convinced  of  a  physical  connection  of  the 
bright  terrestrial  and  the  dark  solar  lines. 


It  remained,  however,  for  Kirchhoff  to  show 
experimentally,  as  well  as  theoretically,  the 
nature  of  this  relation ;  and  bis  results  are 
published  in  the  second  paper  at  the  head 
of  this  article. 

Kirchhoff  finds  that  any  element  in  the 
gaseous  state  has  the  power  both  of  radiat- 
ing and  absorbing  light  rays  of  those  defi- 
nite kinds  which  are  shown  in  its  spectrum. 
If,  from  its  condition  of  heat,  the  light  radi- 
ated is  more  intense  than  that  absorbed, 
the  body  appears  luminous ;  but  if  the  rays 
falling  upon  it  are  the  most  intense,  the  body 
gives  out  less  light  than  it  absorbs.  In  the 
last  case,  the  gaseous  body  will  intercept 
light,  or  be  opaque  to  rays  of  the  definite 
kinds  belonging  to  the  gaseous  substance. 
If,  then,  a  compound  ray  of  light  containing 
rays  of  all  kinds  or  color  pass  through  so- 
dium in  a  gaseous  state,  the  yellow,  rays 
which  belong  to  sodium  are  intercepted,  and 
the  spectrum  of  the  compound  light  would 
be  marked  with  a  dark  band,  which  corre- 
sponds in  position  to  the  line  Na.  a  of  the  so- 
dium spectrum,  and  the  dark  line  D  of  the 
solar  spectrum.  It  must  be  understood, 
however,  that  this  line  is  only  dark  rela- 
tively to  the  rest  of  the  spectrum,  for  the  so- 
dium vapor  which  is  absorbing  yellow  light 
may  be  giving  out  yellow  light  of  less  in- 
tensity. What  is  thus  shown  in  the  case  of 
sodium  is  obviously  applicable  to  potassium, 
lithium,  and  all  other  elements,  however 
complicated  their  spectra. 

The  fact  of  the  absorption  of  definite  rays 
by  certain  elements  was  proved  in  the  most 
convincing  manner  by  the  following  experi- 
ments : — 

"  The  bright  line  produced  in  the  spec- 
trum of  a  gas-flame  by  the  presence  of  a 
bead  of  chloride  of  lithium,  is  changed  into 
a  dark  one  when  direct  sunlight  is  allowed 
to  pass  through  the  flame.  When  the  bead 
of  lithium  is  replaced  by  one  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  the  dark  double  line  D  (coincident 
with  the  yellow  sodium  line)  appears  with 
uncommon  distinctness." 

The  same  line  D  was  also  produced  when 
light  from  a  white-hot  platinum-wire,  which 
would  otherwise  give  a  continuous  or  com- 
plete spectrum,  was  passed  through  a  flame 
of  weak  aqueous  alcohol  in  which  common 
salt  was  dissolved. 

A  still  more  striking  proof  of  the  same 
fact  was  shown  in  an  ingenious  experiment 
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by  Professor  Roscoe  in  his  lecture  at  the 
Royal  Institution  (partially  frustrated,  how- 
ever, by  an  unfortunate  breakage).  A  piece 
of  sodium  was  placed  in  a  glass  tube  ex- 
hausted of  air,  and  then  heated  until  the 
tube  was  filled  with  pure  sodium  vapor. 
When  viewed  by  pure  yellow  sodium  light 
this  tube  appeared  nearly  opaque,  while  by 
all  ordinary  light  it  was  perfectly  transpar- 
ent! 

But  how  are  the  conditions  of  these  ex- 
periments fulfilled  by  the  sun?  Kirchhofi" 
makes  the  very  reasonable  assumption,  that 
the  central  solid  and  fluid  mass  of  the  sun 
gives  off  light  rays  of  every  character,  such 
as  would  produce  a  continuous  and  complete 
spectrum,  like  that  of  incandescent  platinum, 
but  that  the  sun's  atmosphere  contains  the 
gaseous  elements  which  absorb  certain  defi- 
nite rays,  and  produce  Fraunhofer's  lines. 
By  these  processes  of  experiment  and  in- 
ductive- reasoning,  Kirchhofi"  has  already 
proved  that  the  sun's  atmosphere  contains, 
amongst  other  substances,  sodium,  iron, 
magnesium,  chromium,  and  nickel,  but  that 
lithium  is  not  present  in  any  appreciable 
quantity. 

Indeed,  it  wants  little  cool  reasoning  to  be 
convinced  of  these  statements  when  we  see 
the  spectra  of  the  sun  and  of  one  of  these 
elements  side  by  side.  Thus  Professor  Ros- 
coe,  in  his  lecture,  eloquently  described  the 
indelible  impression  made  on  his  mind  by 
the  splendid  spectacle  of  the  coincidence  of 
the  bright  lines  of  the  iron  spectrum  with  a 
part  of  the  dark  solar  lines  : — 

"  In  the  lower  half  of  the  field  of  the  tele- 
scope were  at  least  seventy  brilliant  iron 
lines,  of  various  colors,  and  of  all  degrees  of 
intensity  and  of  breadth ;  whilst  in  the  up- 
per half  of  the  field  the  solar  spectrum,  cut 
up,  as  it  were,  by  hundreds  of  dark  lines,  ex- 
hibited its  steady  light.  Situated  exactly 
above  each  of  the  seventy  bright  lines  was 
a  dark  solar  line.  These  lines  did  not  only 
coincide  with  a  degree  of  sharpness  and  pre- 
cision perfectly  marvellous,  but  the  intensity 
and  breadth  of  each  bright  line  was  so  ac- 
curately preserved  in  its  dark  representative, 
that  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  iron  was 
contained  in  the  sun  flashed  upon  the  mind 
at  once." 

In  the  whole  range  of  the  sciences  there 
will  scarcely  be  found  an  experiment  so  in- 
trinsically beautiful  in  itself,  or  so  pregnant 
with  interesting  information,  as  this.     By 


the  aid  of  such  experiments  the  chemist  will 
not  always  grovel  on  the  earth.  Light  has 
now  become  his  servant,  and  will  bring  him 
telegraphic  information  for  every  part  of 
space. 

The  present  occasion  is  not  quite  the  first 
on  which  our  thoughts  have  been  raised  to 
the  chemical  composition  of  astronomical 
bodies.  The  aerolites  which  occasionally 
fall  upon  the  earth's  surface  from  the  un- 
known regions  of  space  have  been  found  to 
contain  in  greater  or  less  quantity  many  of 
the  terrestrial  elements,  such  as  iron,  nickel, 
manganese,  chromium,  cobalt,  aluminium, 
calcium,  magnesium,  sodium,  silicon,  sul- 
phur, carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  No 
new  element  unknown  to  us  here  has  been 
found  in  these  aerolites;  but  at  the  same 
time  no  combination  of  elements,  such  as 
the  aerolites  almost  invariably  present,  has 
ever  been  met  with  among  the  plutonic  or 
sedimentary  rocks  of  our  planet.  Light  it- 
self has  previously  been  made  to  yield  some 
slight  information  by  observations  as  to  its 
state  of  polarization. 

It  is  very  uncertain  to  what  extent  we 
may  be  able,  by  observing  the  spectra  of 
the  stars,  to  determine  their  chemical  com- 
position. A  statement  of  Sir  J.  Herschel 
bears  closely  on  this  matter,  and  is  not  very 
encouraging.     He  says : —  * 

"  Nothing  short  of  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent estimation  of  the  total  amount  of 
the  red,  yellow,  and  the  blue  rays  in  the 
spectrum  of  each  star  would  suffice  for  the 
resolution  of  the  problem  of  astrometry  in 
the  strictness  of  its  numerical  acceptation  ; 
and  this  the  actual  state  of  optical  science 
leaves  us  destitute  of  the  means  even  of  at- 
tempting with  the  slightest  prospect  of  suc- 
cess." 

But  in  spite  of  this  we  entertain  no  doubt 
that  every  principal  star  will,  in  the  course 
of  time,  be  analyzed  by  spectrum  observa- 
tion, and  that  Bunsen  will  then  be  one  of 
the  chief  founders  of  the  Chemistry  of  the 
Universe,  as  he  is  already  the  chief  contrib- 
utor to  the  chemical  geology  of  our  own 
globe.  In  thus  speaking  we  are  not  mak- 
ing random  generalizations,  but  have  facts 
to  warrant  what  we  say.  Fraunhofer  did 
not  neglect  the  spectra  of  the  stars,  and  has 
given  us  nearly  the  whole  of  the  information 
we  possess  about  them.     In  the  spectrum 

*  Results  of  Astronomical  Observations  at  tha 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  p.  304. 
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of  Sirius  he  observed  no  fixed  lines  within 
the  orange  and  yellow  spaces,  but^in  the 
green  there  was  a  very  strong  streak,  and 
two  other  very  strong  ones  in  the  blue.  The 
star  Castor  gave  a  spectrum  exactly  like  that 
of  Sirius,  the  streak  in  the  green  being  in 
the  very  same  place.  The  spectrum  of  Pol- 
lux contained,  besides  many  other  weak  lines, 
a  line  corresponding  to  that  of  D  in  the  solar 
spectrum.  The  line  D  was  also  seen  in  the 
spectra  of  the  stars  Capella,  Betalgeus,  and 
Procyon.  *  But  observations  of  this  nature 
are  surrounded  with  difficulties  such  as  even 
Fraunhofer,  with  his  incomparable  prisms 
and  lenses,  could  scarcely  overcome. 

The  interest  of  this  subject  is  immensely 
increased  if  we  consider  that  the  colors  of 
the  fixed  stars  appear  even  to  the  naked  eye 
exceedingly  various,  pointing  no  doubt  to 
great  dififerences  of  chemical  composition. 
Several  astronomers,  especially  Sir  John 
Herschel,  Admiral  Smyth,  Sestini,  and 
Struve,  have  devoted  much  attention  to  this 
subject.  Admiral  Smyth  states,  f  as  the 
general  results  of  the  surveys  made,  that  of 
2540  stars,  the  yellow  stars  are  about  half 
the  total  number,  and  equally  distributed ; 
the  white  stars  are  one-fifth,  in  scattered 
portions  ;  and  the  orange  rather  more  than 
one-fifth.  The  red  or  the  blue  are  rare  from 
the  Pole  to  30°  of  north  declination ;  the 
blue  then  become  numerous  (=  ^)  to  the 
equator,  especially  from  right  ascension  eigh- 
teen hours  to  twenty  hours,  and  the  red 
abound  from  0°  to  30°  south  declination  and 
right  ascension  sixteen  to  twenty  hours. 
Sir  J.  Herschel  gives  a  list  of  insulated  stars 
of  a  red  color  almost  as  deep  as  that  of  blood, 
and  gives  many  interesting  details  concern- 
ing particolored  double  or  multiple  stars. 
He  believes,  however,  that  no  green  or  blue 
star  (of  any  decided  hue)  has  been  noticed 
unassociated  with  a  companion  brighter  than 
itself.  I 

A  solitary  observation  of  the  spectrum  of 
a  colored  star,  C  Herculis,  is  recorded  by 
Brewster,  who,  for  this  purpose,  applied  a  fine 
prism  of  rock-salt  to  Sir  James  South's  great 
achromatic  refractor.  He  found  there  was 
one  defective  band  in  the  red  space,  and  two 
or  more  in  the  blue  space,  so  that  the  orange 

*  Brewster's  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  vol. 
viii.  p.  7. 
t  iEdes  Hartwellianse,  p.  291. 
X  Outlines  of  Astronomy,  4tli  ed.  p.  580. 
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color  of  the  star  arose  from  the  greater  de- 
fect of  the  blue  than  of  the  red  rays.  * 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  predom- 
inance of  yellow  light  in  the  heavens  is  due 
to  the  wide  extension  and  powerful  light-pro- 
ducing quality  of  sodium,  especially  as  the 
spectra  of  Pollux,  Capella,  Betalgeus,  and 
Procyon  prove  that  this  element  exists  in 
these  stars.  In  Sirius  and  Castor  we  may 
assume  that  at  least  very  little  sodium  exists. 
We  shall  be  much  interested  to  learn  what 
elements  produce  the  blood-red  and  the  blue- 
colored  light  of  certain  stars.  What  if  we 
should  be  enabled  to  map  out,  however  im- 
perfectly, the  whole  of  apparent  space  of  the 
heavens  into  regions  of  the  metals,  regions 
of  the  alkalies,  regions  of  the  alkaline  earths ! 
How  astounding  if  we  should  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  globes  composed  of  little  else  than 
copper,  silver,  gold,  or  platinum,  just  as  there 
is  some  reason  for  thinking  that  our  own  sys- 
tem is  chiefly  composed  of  iron  !  We  may 
even  discover  elsewhere  elements  unknown 
in  these  parts  of  space.  All  the  sciences 
have  their  own  peculiar  beauties  and  de^ 
lights ;  but  there  is  nothing  which  raises 
such  intense  wonder  within  us  as  astronomy 
in  its  descriptive  and  chemical  branches. 
The  wildest  fables  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
Entertainments,  so  far  from  being  foolish  in 
their  extravagance,  will  appear  weak  and 
commonplace  for  the  very  opposite  reason, 
when  we  come  to  read  such  descriptions  of 
the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun  and  stars 
as  may,  before  very  long,  be  expected.  Just 
at  the  present  time,  the  scientific  world  is 
awaiting  the  publication,  not  only  of  further 
researches  by  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen,  but  of 
the  result  of  the  Astronomer  Royal's  expe- 
dition to  Spain  at  the  late  solar  eclipse. 
Hence  it  is  only  common  prudence  to  avoid 
mere  speculation  on  these  subjects. 

All  discoveries  concerning  the  spectrum 
have  a  very  important  bearing  upon  molecular 
philosophy.  The  definite  rays  in  the  spec- 
trum of  an  element  inform  us  most  precisely 
of  the  vibrations  of  which  the  elementary 
atoms  are  capable.  A  complicated  spectrum 
must  indicate  that  the  elementary  atom  is 
itself  a  compound  of  many  simpler  atoms  ;  a 
suspicion  of  which  fact  has  long  been  famil- 

*  Prof.  Swan  appears  recently  to  have  made  ob- 
servations on  this  subject.  In  the  Phil.  iMag.  (4,) 
vol.  ii.  p.  448,  he  describes  a  method  of  measuring 
the  planetary  or  stellar  spectra  by  a  prism  and 
common  sextant. 
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iar  to  chemists,  from  the  simple  relation  hold- 
ing between  the  equivalent  weights  of  several 
scries  of  elements.  Already  some  coinci-' 
dences  may  be  observed,  which  are  probably 
more  than  accidental.  Sodium  which  has 
nearly  the  most  simple  spectrum  possible,  is 
likewise  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  all  its 
salts  are  soluble,  so  that  its  determination  by 
ordinary  analysis  is  difficult.  Again,  iron, 
which  has  an  extremely  complicated  spec- 
trum, has  the  most  extensive  family  relations 
with  the  other  elements.  At  the  present 
time,  mathematicians,  electricians,  opticians, 
chemists,  and  even  physiologists,  are  united 
in  one  immense  confederation,  irrespective 
of  nation  or  of  language,  for  the  purpose  of 
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solving  the  great  remaining  problem  of  nat- 
ural science, — that  of  the  molecular  consti- 
tution of  matter,  and  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  physical  forces.  If  we  consider  the  in- 
tense concentration  of  the  highest  ability  and 
the  most  unremitting  labor  upon  this  subject 
in  every  branch,  which  this  century  has  wit- 
nessed for  the  fii-st  time  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  we  cannot  think  that  the  solution 
is  far  distant.  The  second  great  step  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  world  will  then  have  been 
made,  comparable  in  importance  and  diffi- 
culty to  the  discovery  of  the  differential  cal- 
culus and  the  law  of  universal  gravitation, 
achieved,  however,  by  a  whole  army  of  think- 
ers and  workers,  not  by  a  single  intellect. 


Mr.  Murray  has  in  press  the  second  volume 
of  '•  The  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Shaftesbury," 
edited  from  unpublished  family  documents  ;  the 
Lock  papers,  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Love- 
lace, the  Coventry  papers,  in  the  possession  of 
the  Marquis  of  Bath,  from  the  French  foreign 
office,  the  British  Museum,  and  the  State  Paper 
Office,  edited  by  W.  D.  Christie. 


Messrs.  Bell  &  Daldy  will  shortly  publish 
"Bentleii  .Cntica  Sacra,"  notes  on  the  Greek 
and  Latin  text  of  the  New  Testament,  extracted 
from  the  Bentley  MSS.  in  Trinity  Colleoje,  Cam- 
bridge. With  the  Abbe  Rulotta's  collation  of 
the  Vatican  MS.,  a  specimen  of  Bentley's  in- 
tended edition,  and  an  account  of  all  his  colla- 
tions, edited,  by  permission,  by  the  Rev.  A.  A. 
Ellis. 


Another  volume  of  "Answers  to  *  Essays 
and  Reviews'"  is  to  appear,  published  by 
Messrs.  J.  H.  &  Jas.  Parker,  to  which  the  fol- 
lowing reverend  gentlemen  have  contributed  • 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Goulburn,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Heurtley, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Irons,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Rose,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Wordsworth.  The  book  will  also 
contain  a  preface  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 


Messrs.  Nisbet  &  Co.  have  in  the  press 
"  The  Experience  of  a  Scripture  Reader  among 
the  Collieries  of  South  Staffordshire ; "  and 
"  Black  Diamonds ;  or,  The  Gospel  in  the  Coal 
Mines." 


In  a  manufacturing  country  where  thousands 
of  tons  of  waste  products  are  being  accumu- 
lated in  mountains  in  every  large  chemical  fac- 
tory, the  problem  of  the  utilization  of  waste  is 
of  vast  importance.  M.  Kuhlmann  has  just 
shown  how  the  "  soda  residues  "  (oxysulphide 
of  calcium),  which  have  hitherto  been  of  no 
value  whatever,  can  be  transformed  into  a  very 
hard  and  durable  plaster.  He  mixes  together 
equal  parts  of  these  residues  and  the  crude  ox- 
ide of  iron  obtained  in  the  combustion  of  pyr- 
ites. The  mixture  is  moistened  and  ground  up 
into  a  homogeneous  paste,  when  it  gradually 
solidifies  in  the  cold  to  a  mass  as  hard  as  a  well- 
burned  brick.  On  exposure  to  the  air  it  be- 
comes still  further  hardened,  and  becomes  ex- 
tremely sonorous.  The  color  of  the  mass  is 
of  a  reddish  brown,  like  earihen  pottery.  This 
cement  is  said  to  stand  the  action  of  frost  in  a 
very  perfect  manner,  especially  if  the  surface  be 
temporarily  hardened  by  a  wash  of  silicate  of 
potash.  If  this  cement  were  formed  into  bricks, 
they  would  doubtless  be  far  cheaper  than  those  in 
ordinary  use.  The  best  mortar  for  them  would 
be  some  of  the  freshly  ground  paste  before  it 
has  solidified.  A  wall  built  in  this  manner 
would  ultimately  harden  into  one  solid  piece,  no 
portion  being  weaker  than  the  rest. — London 
Review. 


The  performance  of  Moliere's  TaHuffe  has 
been  interdicted  at  Lyons,  France,  but  Count 
Walewski,  who  has  authority  over  all  French 
amusements,  denies  any  complicity  in  the  edict. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
JOSEPH  WOLFF.* 
There  is  nothing  more  usual  than  to  say 
that  the  one  thing  wanting  to  the  present 
age  is  that  distinctness  and  originality  of 
individual  character  which  gives  half  of  its 
charm  to   the  past.     Yet   in  spite   of  this 
general  sentence  of  mediocrity,  everywhere 
acknowledged,  here  has,  within  the  last  two 
years,  a  book  slid  quietly  into  print  and  out 
of  it,  without  much  notice  taken  of  the  mat- 
ter, which  no  publication  of  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, overflowing  as  they  are  with  personal 
story  and  piquant  character,  has  surpassed. 
There  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  a  district  in  the 
country  where  the  name  of  Joseph  Wolff 
does  not  wake  smiles  and  recollections,  some- 
times ludicrous  and  sometimes  affectionate. 
For  a  man  who  has  written  next  to  nothing, 
and  done  not  very  much,  in  this  country  at 
least,  the  universal  acquaintance  in  which 
the  land  of  his  adoption  holds  him  is  re- 
markable   enough ;    but    the   book    which 
friendly  persuasion  and  help  has  drawn  out 
of  the  old  man,  in  his  old  age  and  leisure,  is 
something  still  more  remarkable.     It  is  the 
story  not  only  of  certain  Travels  and  Adven- 
tures, but  of  all  the  haps  and  mishaps,  mis- 
takes, successes,  virtues,  and  follies  of  as 
odd  and  characteristic  a  figure  as  has  ever 
appeared  within  the  English  horizon.    Pepys 
himself,  the  prince  of  autobiographers,  has 
not  disclosed  more  naively  his  vanities  and 
frights  and  compunctions  ;  and  among  the 
world  of  books  which  everybody  now-a-days 
knows  by  head-mark,  and  can  classify  with- 
out trouble,  a  book  which  is  not  a  book  but 
a  personal  narrative,  is  a  prize  which  we 
seize  upon  with  no  small  joy  and  self-con- 
gratulation.    The  reader  of  these  volumes 
will  find  it  possible  to  forget  that  he  is  not 
a  listener ;  he  will  break  upon  the  course  of 
the  tale,  into  applauses  of  laughter  and  ad- 
miration ;  he  will  discover  himself  gradually 
growing  into  acquaintance  with  the  outland- 
ish hero,  who  stands  clear  and  full  in  the 
foreground,  relating  his  own  achievements 
with   innocent  relish    and   gusto,   until  at 
last,  when  the  curtain  drops  and  the  story- 
teller is  seen  to  sink  into  that  bosom  of  do- 
mestic tranquillity,  a  Devonshire  vicarage — 

*  Travels  and  Adventures  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Wolff,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Vicar  of  He  Brewers,  near 
Taunton,  and  late  Missionary  to  the  Jews  and  Mo- 
hammedans in  Persia,  etc.  Saunders,  Otley,  & 
Co.     1860. 
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most  strange,  incongruous,  desirable  resting- 
place  after  such  a  course — few,  we  predict, 
of  those  who  have  accompanied  him  to  this 
climax  of  his  days  will  part  otherwise  than 
as  a  friend  from  the  Jew-traveller,  the  East- 
ern missionary,  the  English  vicar,  who  has 
thus  disclosed  himself  to  their  familiar  re- 
gards. 

We  seize  upon  the  book  with  all  the  nat- 
ural delight  experienced  by  a  wayfarer  mak- 
ing dull  progress  upon  the  beaten  and  dusty 
tracks  of  literature,  who  suddenly  finds  him- 
self face  to  face  with  the  unexpected  appari- 
tion of  a  living  human  creature  ;  not  an  ab- 
stract folio  or  quarto  upon  stilts,  nor  any 
light-limbed  sprite  of  romance,  but  a  solid 
- — very  solid — personation  of  flesh  and  blood, 
as  real  and  visible  a  man  as  ever  made  his 
appearance  upon  any  platform.  There  he 
stands  in  all  friendliness,  afraid  of  none  of 
us — facing  the  shafts  of  criticism  bravely — 
an  obese  but  dauntless  Sebastian.  Any 
fledgling  marksman  who  has  the  heart  is  free 
to  aim  his  arrows  at  this  unguarded  and  un- 
suspecting hero.  He  had  clearly  no  such 
chance  in  his  mind  when  he  told,  amid  tears 
and  laughter,  the  story  here  written  down, 
by  kind  domestic  scribes,  of  the  long  and 
various  romance  of  his  life.  Not  ours  be 
that  ungenial  task.  Few  men  have  such  a 
story  to  tell ;  few  men  have  those  qualities 
for  telling  it  which  alike  make  the  narrative 
fresh,  lively,  and  delightful,  and  lay  the 
writer  open  to  the  ridicule  of  the  cold-hearted 
critic.  The  two  things  are  almost  synony- 
mous. A  man  who  has  no  weaknesses  is  a 
poor  autobiographer  j  even  the  most  skilful 
of  historians  makes  indifferent  work  of  a 
piece  of  perfection.  To  our  shame  be  it  con- 
fessed, do  we  not  all  prefer  Lancelot  to  the 
blameless  king  ?  and  to  descend  to  homelier 
matters,  does  not  everybody  know  that  all 
the  virtues  of  the  father  or  mother  do  not  go 
to  the  hearts  of  their  children,  like  those  dear 
every-day  foibles,  familiar  as  their  habitual 
dress  and  looks,  which  wake  up  the  very  ten- 
derest  of  all  home  recollections  ?  A  man 
who  writes  his  own  life  does  not  need  to  be  a 
very  profound  or  elevated  character ;  but  he 
needs  to  be  a  frank,  honesty  unsuspicious 
one — either  unaware  of  his  own  faults,  or 
possessed  of  human  vanity  enough  to  make 
him  suppose  everybody  else  as  much  inter- 
ested in  the  explanation  and  excusal  of  his 
conduct  as  himself.     Such  a  man  is  Dr. 
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Wolff.  He  assumes  the  interest  of  all  his 
readers  with  such  cordial  heartiness  that  who 
would  refuse  to  be  interested  ?  Behind  the 
sympathetic  domestic  circle  the  good  man 
sees  only  a  sea  of  sympathetic  faces  repeat- 
ing the  expression  there.  He  disarms  the 
coldest  spectators  by  his  cheerful  confidence. 
Such  a  story  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  subject 
to  formal  examination,  and  amenable  to  con- 
ventional rules.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  an 
altogether  exceptional  production.  It  is  one 
of  those  tales  for  which  we  all  yearn,  chil- 
dren and  grown  people  alike ;  a  story  which 
is  true,  and  as  simple  as  true,  where  the  hero 
acts  upon  no  rule,  but  does  exactly  as  the 
spirit  moves  him — sometimes  wisely,  some- 
times foolishly  ;  where  little  events  hold  rank 
just  as  high,  or  by  chance  higher,  than  great 
ones  ;  and  where  hosts  of  varied  groups 
come  and  go  without  any  serious  bearing 
upon  the  tale,  or  necessity  for  a  second  ap- 
pearance. For  perfect  reality  and  vraisem- 
hla)ice — for  entire  and  simple-minded  dis- 
closure of  character — for  primitive  interest 
and  novelty,  the  very  soul  of  story-telling, 
— we  know  no  book  of  recent  times  which 
is  fit  to  be  compared  with  the  Adventures  of 
Joseph  Wolff. 

There  are  differences  in  autobiography  as 
in  every  thing  else.  Joseph  Wolft",  still  liv- 
ing, and  displaying  by  the  most  distinct  of 
all  evidences  (according  to  the  newspapers) 
his  intention  to  live,  prints  his  innocent  free- 
spoken  memorials,  frankly  naming  a  world 
of  people,  and  nobody  is  the  worse  for  it. 
Another  personal  history  which  has  attained 
greater  note  in  the  world  than  that  of  the 
venerable  Joseph,  the  Life  of  the  Inveresk 
Carlyle,  comes  to  us,  after  a  long  lapse  of 
years,  carefully  bottled  up  until  everybody 
was  dead  who  could  be  affected  by  it.  This 
fact  sets  forth  the  difference  between  the  two 
types  of  self-revelation. 

After  everybody  has  read  his  Autobiog- 
raphy, the  world  knows  about  just  as  much 
and  as  little  of  Dr.  Carlyle  as  his  ordinary 
acquaintances  must  have  known,  and  as  it 
was  his  will  and  pleasure  to  reveal ;  but  with 
all  the  clearness  of  a  photograph  sees  into 
his  contemporary  world,  learns  what  other 
people  were  about,  what  manner  of  men  they 
were,  what  were  their  claims  upon  the  recol- 
lections of  posterity,  and  what  the  failures 
to  be  recorded  against  them.  It  is  not  him- 
self but  his  society  that  brightens  upon  the 
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canvas — one  sees  the  Edinburgh  streets  and 
closes,  the  Dumfriesshire  roads  and  hospita- 
ble manses,  the  venerable  precincts  of  Glas- 
gow College,  with  a  handsome  figure  passing 
out  and  in  with  handsome  ruffles  and  an  un- 
exceptionable toilette.  What  the  heart  and 
soul  of  him  are  about  meanwhile,  Carlyle 
keeps  to  himself;  and  in  the  brightness  of 
the  reproduced  scene,  where  the  colors  are 
all  fresh  as  a  Reynolds  portrait,  or  as  the 
Scotch  Martin's  transcript  of  the  writer's  own 
handsome  face,  we  forget  that  it  is  other 
people  we  see,  and  not  the  autobiographer. 
Altogether  different  is  the  treatment  adopted 
by  Dr.  Wolff.  It  is  he  himself  who  stands 
in  the  front  of  his  picture ;  other  people 
come  in  as  accessories,  as  assistants  in  the 
conduct  of  the  scene,  as  the  audience  who 
surround  and  listen  to  and  applaud  the  prin- 
cipal actor.  All  that  has  to  be  told  con- 
cerns "  Wolff."  He  has  no  skill  in  stripping 
the  interest  from  himself  to  some  notable 
person  about  him,  and  so  escaping  unre- 
vealed.  On  the  contrary,  the  good  man 
fully  acknowledges  himself  the  most  inter- 
esting person  present,  knows  that  he  can 
tell  more  about  "  Wolff"  than  about  all  the 
other  people  put  together ;  and,  feeling  at 
home  in  that  description,  opens  out  into  the 
full  tide  of  narrative  without  ever  flagging 
or  growing  weary  of  his  subject.  The  re- 
markable people  he  encounters  are  only  vis- 
ible so  far  as  they  cross  his  own  varj-ing 
ever-active  path;  they  never  withdraw  the 
interest  into  other  channels,  or  break  upon 
the  unity  of  the  picture.  Here  nobody  will 
learn  what  was  the  aspect  even  of  that  lim- 
ited and  peculiar  society  into  which  the 
young  Jewish  missionary  was  received  when 
he  came  to  England.  No  sketches  of  his 
patrons  or  teachers  are  to  be  found  in  these 
lively  characteristic  pages.  They  come  and 
go,  but  Wolff  remains.  He  is  in  possession 
of  the  ground,  and  sees  no  reason  to  trans- 
fer his  place  to  any  other.  The  consequence 
is,  that  while  the  light  falls  only  in  momen- 
tary occasional  glimpses  upon  those  angles 
of  other  people  which  have  come  in  contact 
with  the  hero,  the  principal  figure  stands 
out  with  all  the  breadth  and  fulness  of  life, 
round,  distinct,  and  individual.  The  idea  of 
posing  his  contemporaries  in  graceful  groups, 
or  throwing  light  upon  the  history  of  his 
time,  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  the 
ingenuous  story-teller.     Simeon,  the  leader 
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of  modern  Low-Church  evangelicalism,  a 
notable  man,  and  one  in  whom  any  genre 
painter  would  delight,  appears  in  Wolffs 
narrative  in  ludicrous  simplicity  only  as  at- 
tempting the  vain  task  of  teaching  that  Ori- 
ental to  sliave — an  attempt  which  has  never 
been  successful,  though  renewed  upon  vari- 
ous occasions  j  and  the  other  secondary  fig- 
ures in  the  story  appear  in  a  like  innocent 
abandon,  neglectful  of  all  their  individual 
claims  to  interest,  solely  at  those  points  upon 
which  they  touch  Wolff,  and  contribute  to 
the  progress  of  his  full  existence.  Here  the 
perfect  prose  of  innocent  fact  has  hit  upon 
the  highest  art  of  the  painter,  or  even  of  the 
tragic  poet.  Instead  of  the  broken  radiance 
of  a  gallery  of  pictures,  one  is  presented  to 
us,  all  sunny  and  smiling,  with  every  acces- 
sory kept  in  the  most  artful,  simple-minded 
subordination  to  the  main  action  of  the  piece. 
The  effect  is  inimitable.  Your  brilliant 
groups,  dashed  in  with  a  flowing  historic 
pencil,  are  on  the  whole,  except  at  the  first 
glance,  not  much  more  satisfactory  than 
those  blank  pictures  of  a  committee,  or  con- 
ference, or  general  council,  where  every  face 
is  a  portrait,  and  where  literal  truth  proves 
itself  so  false  to  nature,  that  nobody,  save 
an  adoring  partisan,  can  look  with  any  pa- 
tience at  the  broken  surface  flecked  with 
many  faces,  where  neither  unity  nor  grace 
can  be.  In  each  group  of  portraits  the  temp- 
tation to  be  concise  and  antithetical,  to  bal- 
ance one  character  with  another,  and  to  make 
angles  and  circles  of  a  regularity  unknown 
to  nature,  is  always  apparent.  But  no  such 
danger  surrounds  the  single  portrait.  Here 
he  stands,  not  requiring  to  balance  himself 
against  any  other — not  obliged  to  describe 
or  set  forth  his  own  qualities  in  due  bound 
and  limit-— beaming  forth,  large,  round,  and 
at  his  ease — certainly  not  a  perfect,  as  cer- 
tainly a  most  genuine,  individual.  It  is  very 
common  to  say  that  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
any  man,  honestly  set  down  day  by  day,  would 
make  the  most  interesting  of  books.  Never 
was  there  a  greater  fallacy.  Not  one  man  in 
a  thousand  has  the  art  of  showing  himself 
through  the  envelope  of  his  daily  doings.  The 
perpetual  disguise  in  which  most  of  us  live, 
concealed  even  from  ourselves,  would  make 
the  record  of  our  proceedings  a  most  dry  and 
lifeless  skeleton  of  humanity.  It  is  the  rar- 
ity of  the  faculty  which  gives  it  so  great  a 
charm. 
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Here,  how^ever,  is  the  one  individual  in  a 
thousand — or  say  in  a  million,  which  may  be 
nearer  the  truth,  and  a  few  ciphers  more  or 
less  matter  little — who  can  tell  his  own  story. 
It  is  time  to  inquire  what  kind  of  a  story 
that  is  which  he  has  to  tell.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  Jew,  a  native  of  Franconia,  son  of  a 
German  rabbi,  who,  stumbling  into  a  per- 
ception of  Christianity  in  his  childhood,  pur- 
sued the  faint  and  doubtful  light  which  had 
shone  upon  him  through  years  of  youthful, 
virtuous  vagabondage,  very  amusing  and 
curious  to  read  of,  living  and  learning  some- 
how without  any  apparent  means  of  doing 
either,  among  professed  Protestants  and  gen- 
uine Catholics,  among  philosophers  and  in- 
fidels, monks  andrabbis,  not  without  glimpses 
of  the  greatest  personages  in  Germany,  till 
at  length  the  lad  found  himself  in  Rome  in 
the  Propaganda,  the  idea  of  becoming  a  mis- 
sionary having  seized  upon  his  youthful 
imagination.  Out  of  the  Propaganda  he 
stumbled  again  towards  Protestantism  and 
England ;  went  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
learned  many  things,  but  not  how  to  shave 
himself;  and  terminated  this  romantic  and 
extraordinary  youth  by  marrying  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  English  earl — a  climax  as  romantic 
and  unusual  as  the  preliminary  life.  With 
this  passport  to  the  good  offices  of  society, 
and  apparently  with  hosts  of  friends  attracted 
by  his  own  genial  simplicity,  vanity,  and 
honest  qualities,  he  set  out  upon  twenty 
years  of  missionary  wandering  amid  the  pic- 
turesque unknown  races  of  the  East,  into 
deserts  and  dangers  and  troubles  of  all  kinds, 
and  sometimes  to  the  very  brink  of  death — 
out  of  which  wonderful  career  the  fortunate 
adventurer  has  subsided  in  his  old  age  into 
an  English  vicarage,  the  strangest  unlooked- 
for  termination  to  a  life  so  various  ;  from 
the  tranquil  retirement  of  which  he  now  sends 
forth  this  moving  and  eventful  tale.  By 
means  of  some  missionary  books  of  an  odd 
and  unusual  description,  by  speeches  and 
lectures,  but,  more  than  all  these,  by  that 
subtle  influence  of  reputation  which  carries 
the  name  of  one  man  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
while  it  refuses  to  bear  the  fame  of  another 
not  less  noteworthy  beyond  the  place  where 
he  was  born,  the  name  of  Joseph  Wolff  has 
become  a  household  word  to  many  people, 
in  every  quarter  of  this  country  which 
croM'ned  his  young  adventurous  life  with 
such    unusual   fortunes.      Such  reputation 
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does  not  come  for  nothing  ;  and  in  the  book 
now  before  us  Wolff  has  justified  his  fame. 
Popular  opinion  now-a-days  is  as  much  di- 
vided in  respect  to  the  Jewish  race  as  it  has 
been  in  all  generations.     To  some  they  are 
still  the  chosen  people  affectionately  longed 
after,  prayed  for,  and  fruitlessly  preached 
to ;  to  others  the  meanest  and  least  hope- 
ful of  people,  remarkable  only  for  that  in- 
stinct of  merchandise   and  money-making 
which  has  been  the  curse  and  the  support 
of  their  race.     Sidonia  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  keeper  of  the  sponging-house  on  the 
other,  are    only  variations    in    the    view. 
Christendom  has  resolved  to  observe  no  me- 
dium in  her  sentiments  regarding  this  won- 
derful tenacious  family.     It  is  apparent  that 
the  popular  judgment  has   but  indifferent 
means  of  discriminating  the  highest  charac- 
ter of  these  scattered  Hebrews.     We  have 
ourselves  heard  a  Spanish  Jewess  lamenting 
bitterly  that  it  was  a  common  error  among 
the  English  to  ignore  the  fact  of  any  aris- 
tocracy among  her  people,  and  to  believe 
that  the  Levys,  the  Mosses,  and  Cohens, 
and  such  usurious  brotherhoods,  were  true 
representatives  of  a  race  which  still  retained 
patricians  of  further  and  purer  descent  than 
any  Norman   noble.     This   is   doubtless   a 
matter  worth  the  consideration  of  Jew-de- 
spisers  j  but  no  vague  conclusions  on  this 
subject  will  be  half  so  effective  as  is  a  sin- 
gle glimpse  into  the  home  of  the  simple  Ger- 
man rabbi,  the  minister  of  the  little  syna- 
gogue in  the  Bavarian  village,  where  devout 
people  gather  in  little  groups  to  speak  of 
that  restoration  to  their  own  land  which  they 
are  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to  doubt  of — 
where  the  picturesque  traditions  of  Jewish 
learning  are  the  portion  of  the  children,  and 
where  the  pious  regulations  of  life  are  such 
as   these :   "  Say  the   blessing   over   every 
thing  you  eat;  don't  eat  with   uncovered 
head ;  go  every  day  to  the  synagogue ;  never 
lie  down  without  having  said,  '  Hear,  O  Is- 
rael, the  Lord  our  God  is  one  God.' "    In 
such  a  house  "  young  Wolff  daily  listened 
with  the  highest  interest  to  the  conversation 
of  his  father,  when  the  Jews  assembled  in 
his  house  in  the  evening-time,  and  he  spoke 
to  them  about  the  future  glory  of  their  na- 
tion at  the  coming  of  Messiah,  and  also  about 
the  zeal  of  many  rabbis  who  had  travelled 
to  Jerusalem  and  Babylon  as  preachers  to 
the  Jewish  nation."     The   rabbi   then   di- 


verges into  miraculous  tales  of  the  great 
Mymonides,  of  the  holy  Judah-Haseed,  and 
finally  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  about  whose 
merciful  and  brotherly  inclinations  towards 
the  Jews  a  curious  Talmudical  tradition  is 
recorded.  "  This  history  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  young  Wolff,  so  that  he  asked 
his  father  who  this  Jesus  was.  And  his 
father  answered  that  he  was  a  Jew  of  the 
greatest  talent ;  but  as  he  pretended  to  be 
the  Messiah,  the  Jewish  tribunal  sentenced 
him  to  death.  Young  Wolff  then  asked  his 
father,  *  Why  is  Jerusalem  destroyed,  and 
why  are  we  in  captivity  ?  '  His  father  re- 
plied, *  Alas,  alas !  because  the  Jews  mur- 
dered the  prophets.*  Young  Wolff  reflected 
in  his  mind  for  some  time,  and  the  thought 
struck  him,  'Perhaps  Jesus  was  also  a 
prophet,  and  the  Jews  killed  him  when  he 
was  innocent ! ' — an  idea  which  took  such 
possession  of  him,  that  whenever  he  passed 
a  Christian  church,  he  would  stand  outside 
and  listen  to  the  preaching,  until  his  mind 
became  filled  with  the  thought  of  being  a 
great  preacher  like  Mymonides  and  Judah- 
Haseed." 

While  these  cogitations  were  revolving  in 
the  child's  mind,  he  was  accustomed  to  make 
daily  visits  to  the  house  of  a  neighbor,  the 
village  barber-chirurgeon,  where  he  natu- 
rally repeated  his  Talmud  stories,  and  blew 
his  childish  trumpet  about  the  coming  tri- 
umph of  the  chosen  nation.  While  the  lit- 
tle Jew  made  his  simple  brag  of  all  that  was 
to  ensue  upon  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
the  other  children  laughed  and  listened ; 
"but  one  day,"  continues  the  narrative, 
"  old  Spiess,  with  his  stern  look,  said  to  lit- 
tle Wolff,  '  Dear  boy,  I  will  tell  you  who  the 
real  Messiah  was  :  he  was  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, the  Son  of  God,  whom  your  ancestors 
have  crucified,  as  they  did  the  prophets  of 
old.  Go  home  and  read  the  fifty-third  chap- 
ter of  Isaiah,  and  you  will  be  convinced  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.'  These 
words  entered  like  a  flash  of  lightning  into 
WolfFs  heart ;  and  he  can  sincerely  say  that 
he  believed,  and  was  struck  dumb.  No  word 
came  out  of  his  mouth,  but  he  went  home  to 
his  father's  house,  and  read  the  fifty-third  » 
chapter  of  Isaiah  in  Hebrew  with  the  Jew-  | 
ish-German  translation,  and  then  said  to  his 
father,  *  Dear  father,  tell  me,  of  whom  does 
the  prophet  speak  here"?  '  His  father  stared 
at  him  and  gave  no  reply  j  and  Wolff  dared 
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not  to  ask  him  a  second  time,  but  went  into 
another  room  and  wept.  And  then  he  heard 
his  father  say  to  his  mother,  who  was  also 
weeping,  *  God  have  mercy  upon  us !  our 
son  will  not  remain  a  Jew — Tie  is  continually 
walking  about  and  thinking,  which  is  not 
natural ! ' " 

The  young  proselyte,  of  whom  this  re- 
markable account  was  given,  was  then  seven 
years  old ! 

At  eleven,  the  young  hero,  tired  of  the 
little  progress  he  made,  set  off  for  Bamberg 
to  seek  his  fortune.     "  What  will  you  be- 
come?" asked  his  father.     He  replied,  "A 
physician  and  a  preacher  like  Mymonides." 
The  old  Jews  who  were  present  stroked  their 
Hands  over  their  beards  and  said,  "  Woe, 
woe,  woe !     Your  son  will  not  remain  a  Jew  : 
be  will  be  mixed  with  the  Gentiles,  and  go 
the  way  of  all  the  Gentiles."    With  the  ex- 
traordinary self-reliant  adventurous  instinct 
of  his  race,  little  Wolff  set  out  thus,  not  to 
return  again  to  the  paternal  roof.     He  took 
farewell  of  the  home  which  he  seems  never 
to   have    entered  again,  with  a  simplicity 
which  shows  such  a  premature  entry  into 
the  world  to  be  no  such  wonder  among  that 
peculiar  people,  and  set  out  upon  the  battle 
of  his  life.    A  more  wonderful  example  of 
the  child-adventurer  has  seldom  been  re- 
corded.    He  was  but  eleven,  helpless  and 
penniless.     He  was  leaving  not  only  his 
father's  house,  but  his  father's  faith,  and  all 
he  had  been  brought  up  to  reverence  ;  and 
he  was  in  search  of,  not  the  scanty  living 
which  contents  the  little  Savoyard,  the  only 
corresponding  type  we  know,  but  learning, 
and  a  career  more  lofty  than  his  father's.  The 
boy  did  not  stay  long  in  Bamberg.     He  was 
sent  out  thence  with  a  curse  from  the  house 
of  the  relation  to  whose  protection  he  had 
betaken  himself,  when  his  inclinations  and 
purposes  became  manifest,  and  so  wandered 
forth  forlorn,  a  little  pilgrim  of  learning  and 
faith.     Worthy  this  idyllic  tale  is  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  episode : — 

"  Wolff  left  Bamberg  without  saying  one 
word,  and  without  a  single  farthing  in  his 
pocket,  and  travelled  towards  Wurtzburg. 
On  his  way,  in  a  field  he  found  a  shepherd, 
who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  he  asked 
him  if  he  might  stay  in  his  house  for  the 
night?  The  shepherd  replied,  *  Yes,  my 
friend,'  and  brought  him  to  his  cottage.  He 
then  asked  Wolff  if  he  was  a  Roman  Cath- 
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olic  ?  Wolff  replied  by  giving  him  an  ac- 
count of  his  history;  and  after  they  had 
partaken  of  the  frugal  meal,  the  amiable 
shepherd  knelt  down  with  his  family  to  pray 
the  rosary  :  but  previous  to  their  commenc- 
ing the  prayer,  the  shepherd  said,  *  Let  us 
pray  five  Ave  Marias  and  one  Paternoster 
for  the  good  of  the  soul  of  this  poor  Jew, 
that  the  Lord  may  guide  him  to  his  fold.' 
They  prayed  five  Ave  Marias  and  one  Pa- 
ternoster, and  in  the  morning,  before  Wolff 
left,  the  shepherd  said  to  him,  '  Friend,  you 
are  in  distress  ;  allow  me  to  share  with  you 
what  I  have  got.  I  will  give  you  two  flo- 
rins, which  will  carry  you  well  to  Frank- 
fort.' " 

Thus  Providence  and  tender  charity  helped 
the  wandering  child.  He  taught  Hebrew 
for  a  short  time  in  Frankfort,  and  then  in 
Halle ;  and  after  many  other  adventures, 
passing  amidst  infidel  Jews  and  rationalist 
Protestants,  and  through  Weimar,  where  he 
came  under  the  shadow  of  Goethe  and  his 
brilliant  company,  came  at  last  to  Christian 
baptism  and  to  the  Catholic  world  at  Vienna, 
of  which  he  gives  an  interesting  account. 

Out  of  the  domestic  heart  of  Judaism  he 
leads  us  into  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  not  to  gaze  outside  upon  that  won- 
derful hierarchy,  as  most  Protestants  do,  but 
to  behold  its  internal  factions  and  divisions, 
and  the  thoughtful  mind  working  out  under 
its  conditions,  as  under  those  of  every  other 
Christian  corporation,  the  great  problems  of 
religion  and  life. 

The  world  is  full  of  observers  whose  capac- 
ity enables  them  to  comprehend  differences : 
it  is  a  common  gift  with  superficial  persons 
of  all  kinds,  and  in  every  field  of  inquiry. 
To  perceive  the  perennial  never-failing  agree- 
ments and  accordances  is  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent matter.  When  the  Protestant  foreigner 
suddenly  finds  himself  in  the  incense-laden 
atmosphere  of  Rome — when  he  sees  the 
twinkling  altar-lights  interposing  between 
him  and  the  day,  and  perceives  the  gleam  of 
mystical  vestments  and  crosses  through  the 
darkened  air— -it  is  not  wonderful  that  he 
takes  up  with  that  general  notion,  and  hur- 
riedly retreating  from  the  scarlet  presence, 
concludes  in  his  startled  mind  that  here  is 
still  the  one  tremendous  unity,  against  which 
free  thought  and  private  judgment  made  the 
most  memorable  outbreak  that  has  happened 
in  the  history  of  man.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
template the  Church  of  Rome  under  any  other 
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than  this  aspect  of  unity.  To  know  that 
people  dare  think  there— that  parties  rise 
there  as  readily  as  in  other  communities — 
that  fierce  polemics,  fierce  as  if  the  dispu- 
tants were  in  the  fullest  exercise  of  private 
judgment,  flourish  within  that  all-enclosing 
silent  wall  of  separation,  with  its  pretences 
of  infallibility — strangely  disturbs  our  pre- 
conceived notions.  We  all  know,  but  do 
not  remember,  what  half-revealed  convul- 
sions were  of  old  within  the  bosom  of  the 
universal  mother ;  and  to  find  perennial 
Protestantism  and  Evangelism  swelling 
within  that  obdurate  old  breast,  holding 
ground  from  generation  to  generation,  de- 
scending by  the  ordinary  laws  of  spiritual 
inheritance  in  irregular  but  never-failing 
lines  of  succession,  maintaining  a  perpetual 
protest,  never  silenced,  and  rarely  interrupt- 
ed, for  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christian- 
ity, in  opposition  to  all  errors  and  innova- 
tions, is  very  startling  and  wonderful  to  the 
ordinary  Protestant  reader.  That  such  is 
the  case,  nevertheless,  all  students  must  be 
aware.  The  history  of  the  Protest  within 
the  Church  of  Rome — of  those  Christians  of 
the  Creed  who,  by  some^xtraordinary  capac- 
ity of  human  nature,  which  is  among  its  deep- 
est mysteries,  say  their  Ave  Marias  without 
a  suspicion  of  idolatry,  and  worship  amid  a 
multitude  of  saints  the  one  Mediator  only — 
would  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his- 
tories. Popular  inclinations  at  present  turn 
to  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  Giant 
Pope  has  not  lost  his  terrors  for  the  English 
imagination  at  least.  But  it  is  confounding 
to  those  good  orthodox  notions  of  antichrist, 
in  which  most  of  us  have  been  brought  up, 
to  recognize  that  indisputable  element  of 
Christian  and  Protestant  life,  which  keeps 
its  ground  perpetually  in  the  very  bosom  of 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

AVhen  Wolfi"  went  to  Vienna,  all  wistful, 
young,  and  open-eyed,  happily  without  any 
prejudices  to  one  or»  the  other  side  of  the 
great  army  of  Christendom,  it  was  his  for- 
tune to  fall  between  the  two  always  strug- 
gling and  contending  divisions  of  the  Church. 
He  found  there,  as  he  might  have  found  in 
the  English  capital,  a  High-Church  party, 
a  Neologist  party,  a  Protestant,  and  a  Pop- 
ular. The  leaders  of  the  Catholic  Protestants 
were  "  Johannes  Michael  Sailer,  the  Fenelon 
of  Germany,  and  the  great  Frederick  Leo- 
pold, Count  of  Stolberg.   These  united  strict 
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orthodoxy  and  attachment  to  the  papal  power 
with  admiration  for  antiquity  and  the  Fa- 
thers, firm  adherence  to  the  dogmas  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  belief  in  the 
miracles  of  that  Church,  with  rejection  of 
what  is  called  *  pious  opinion.'  As,  for  in- 
stance, they  rejected  not  only  the  immacu- 
late conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  de- 
nied the  necessity  of  asking  the  intercession 
of  the  Virgin  or  of  saints,  and  their  minds 
revolted  at  the  notion  of  worship  being  ad- 
dressed to  any  but  the  Most  High."  The 
Popular  party  was  there,  as  everywhere, 
the  romantic-fervid,  the  passionate-devout, 
moved  as  everywhere  by  a  popular  preacher 
of  striking  character,  profound  piety,  aijd 
primitive  life ;  but  characteristically  distinct 
so  far  from  the  English  model  of  a  popular 
preacher,  that  the  Redemptorist  leader  added 
to  the  love  of  God  that  almost  secular  warmth 
of  devotion  towards  the  Blessed  Mary,  which 
has  formed  a  singular  compromise  between 
earthly  and  spiritual  love  in  many  a  monk- 
ish bosom.  These  antagonist  elements 
confronted,  combated,  and  modified  each 
other  in  the  German  capital.  HoflFbauer,  the 
Popular  leader,  mediaeval  and  ultramontane, 
mingled  the  gospel  with  the  most  devout  and 
absurd  of  traditions,  and  scorned  the  very 
philosophers  who  admired  and  followed  him  ; 
and  Stolberg,  the  enlightened  Protestant 
Catholic,  when  a  sermon  was  read  to  him  in 
which  the  faithful  were  adjured  to  pray  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  and  to  Mary,  thundered  out, 
"  Blasphemy !  this  is  not  the  teaching  of  the 
Church."  Such  a  voice  out  of  the  very  bosom 
of  Popery  is  startling.  The  two  parties  were 
at  active  warfare,  as  if  they  had  been  parties 
in  the  English  or  any  other  Church  ;  both  of 
tbem  enjoying  equal  liberty  and  advantages, 
even  in  a  capital  where  concordats  had 
reigned,  and  were  again  to  reign  ;  and  nei- 
ther the  Inquisition  nor  any  milder  form  of 
persecution  seems  to  have  threatened  the 
leaders  of  this  division  of  the  Church,  who 
were  all  devout  Catholics,  and  maintained 
their  doctrine  to  be  no  reform,  but  the  ver- 
itable creed.  Among  such  people  the  Jew- 
boy  became  any  thing  but  a  Papist.  He  re- 
cords his  own  youthful  gaucheries  and  levities 
with  the  raciest  nonchalence.  The  avowal  of 
his  nation  sent  a  whole  town  into  hysterics 
on  one  occasion ;  and  the  perfect  frankness 
with  which  he  professed,  or  claims  to  have 
professed,   his   sentiments  on   all   subjects, 
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seems  to  have  had  a  piquancy  and  relish 
which  delighted  rather  than  horrii&ed  his 
strangely  diverse  entertainers.  For  every- 
body delighted  in  the  charming  young  man. 
From  the  innocent  vagabondage  of  his  stu- 
dent life,  the  friendless  and  moneyless  lad 
came  aloft  with  a  spring  into  the  best  soci- 
ety. To  see  and  to  embrace  him  were  al- 
most the  same  thing  throughout  his  all-fas- 
cinating career.  Without  any  visible  interval 
he  comes  from  the  Hebrew  teaching,  by  which 
he  kept  life  and  learning  in  him,  to  the  in- 
timate friendship  of  Friedrich  Schlegel,  of 
Count  Stolberg,  and  of  half  the  great  people 
of  Vienna.  Everybody  furthered  and  for- 
warded his  aims ;  most  people  took  him  into 
their  confidence ;  he  received  support  and 
encouragement  while  he  stayed,  and,  when 
he  went  away,  sheafs  of  introductory  letters, 
which  made  his  path  familiar  ground.  Mak- 
ing allowances  for  that  vanity  which  our  hero 
confesses,  this  is  less  unbelievable  than  might 
be  supposed  at  the  first  glance.  The  young 
Jew  was  no  shy  genius,  sensitive  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  own  claims  to  regard,  but  a  most 
straightforward,  light-hearted,  self-confident 
mortal,  aware  of  his  own  agreeabilities,  and 
happily  incredulous  that  anybody  could  re- 
sist them.  His  manner  of  conciliating  the 
afiections  of  Pope  Pius  VH.,  when  intro- 
duced to  him,  is  amusingly  characteristic, 
and  explanatory  of  his  social  progress.  When 
the  old  pope  and  the  young  student  had  both 
done  all  that  was  proper,  and  the  pontiff  had 
even  expressed  gracious  intentions  towards 
the  wandering  Hebrew,  our  hero  suffered  his 
affectionate  feelings  to  get  the  better  of  him. 
He  was  charmed  with  the  mild  countenance 
and  soft  voice  of  the  reverend  old  man. 
"  Wolff  gently  and  caressingly  patted  his 
holiness  on  the  shoulder,  saying,  *  I  love 
your  holiness !  give  me  your  blessing.' " 
AVho  could  resist  such  an  appeal  to  his  af- 
fections ?  Certainly  not  a  good-hearted  old 
ecclesiastic,  to  whom  the  love  of  the  young 
was  the  only  permissible  enjoyment  of  earthly 
love.  Wolff  got  the  pope's  blessing  and  his 
special  favor.  He  was  installed  in  the  Col- 
legio  Ptomano,  and  afterwards  in  the  Propa- 
ganda, and  his  amusing  heresies  winked  and 
smiled  at  as  long  as  that  was  possible  ;  and 
when  Roman  decorum  and  safety  permitted 
no  more  toleration,  the  rash  convert  vvas 
smuggled  off  safely  out  of  the  papal  domin- 
ions,  and  came  to  no  harm.    Altogether  a 


picture  of  priestly  indulgence  not  common  in 
any  locality,  and  doubly  uncommon,  accord- 
ing to  all  record,  in  the  very  court  of  Rome. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that 
these  good  priests  had  their  patience  tried 
with  the  unmanageable  young  Hebrew,  whose 
tongue  would  not  be  stopped.  During  a 
lecture  in  which  the  bulls  of  the  popes  were 
cited  as  the  ultimate  authority,  "  Wolff  at 
once  took  fire,  and  said  before  them  all,  '  Do 
you  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  ?  * 
The  professor  said,  *  Yes.'  Wolff  said,  '  I 
do  not.'  He  was  at  once  surrounded  by  the 
whole  college.  Bonelli  was  especially  indig- 
nant, and  exclaimed,  *  Bad  and  impious  peo- 
ple seldom  do  believe  the  infallibility  of  the 
pope ;  but  if  you  want  to  stay  at  Rome,  drive 
away  these  iniquitous  thoughts,  scacciate 
questi  pensieri  cattivi  ! ' " 

The  ingenuous  narrative  proceeds  :  "Wolff 
became  furious,  but  has  since  confessed  that 
he  did  not  show  the  real  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity in  the  opposition  which  he  offered.  Nay, 
he  owns  that  it  argued  a  great  deal  of  van- 
ity in  him,  as  a  young  man,  to  attempt  to 
be  a  reformer.  He  ran  to  Cardinal  Litta,  and 
told  him  the  dispute  he  had  had,  and  that  he 
did  not  believe  the  infallibility  of  ^he  pope. 
Litta's  conduct  was  most  delightful.  He 
showed  the  meekness  of  an  angel,  merely 
saying,  *  My  son,  do  not  dispute,  I  beseech 
you,  with  these  hotheaded  young  men,  for 
if  you  dispute  I  cannot  protect  you  ;  and  you 
will  be  persuaded  of  the  pope's  infallibility 
when  you  hear  the  reasons.'  " 

This  mildness,  however,  was  without  effect 
upon  the  incorrigible  youth.  He  kept  his 
protectors  in  perpetual  hot  water,  though  at 
the  same  time  overflowing  now  and  then  in 
splendid  religious  projects,  which  procured 
him  renewed  affectionate  messages  from  the 
amused  but  gracious  pope.  He  disputed 
right  and  left  with  youthful  pugnacity,  and, 
to  the  annoyance  of  his  Protestant  as  well 
as  Catholic  friends,  let  nothing  escape  him 
which  he  could  make  an  exception  to.  Amid 
the  alarm  of  his  friends,  however,  he  him- 
self seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  whole  matter 
mightily,  and  found  the  Propaganda  a  most 
agreeable  dwelling-place,  made  only  more  - 
piquant  and  exciting  by  the  continued  war- 
fare which  he  maintained,  and  the  turning 
out,  or  worse,  which  inevitably  awaited  him. 
The  yearly  display  of  learning  at  the  great 
missionary  college  was  a  scene  entirely  after 
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his  own  heart.  "  Wolff  spoke  in  five  lan- 
guages, and  chanted  so  that  the  hall  rang," 
says  the  delighted  autobiographer,  warmed 
with  the  very  recollection  of  his  early  achieve- 
ments, "and  all  the  auditors  were  in  rap- 
tures, and  applauded  him  ;  and  the  Italian 
collegians  of  the  different  colleges  present 
kept  saying,  *  Look  at  him ;  what  tremen- 
dous eyes  he  makes !  Ouardateli,  Quarda- 
teli,  gli  occJii  che  fa ! '  After  the  whole 
was  over,  the  servants  of  the  cardinals,  to- 
gether with  their  masters,  slapped  his  back 
and  said,  *  Per  Bacco  !  che  voce!  che  occhi ! '  " 
But  in  the  mean  time  his  bold  heresies 
grew  worse  and  worse.  It  was  not,  alas  ! 
out  of  pure  regard  for  the  truth  that  the 
rash  young  knight-errant  rushed  into  the 
field  so  often.  "  Wolff  confesses  frankly," 
proceeds  the  candid  tale,  "that  his  grand 
enemies,  all  through  life,  have  been  vanity 
and  ambition,  cherished  and  encouraged 
alike  by  injudicious  friends  and  covert  foes. 
He  owns  that,  during  his  life  in  Rome,  his 
vanity  made  him  believe  that  he  knew  every 
thing  better  than  those  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded, and  as  people  told  him  he  was  like 
Luther  in  personal  appearance,  he'  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  be  a  Luther  also  in  his  stormy 
and  wild  career ;  while  at  the  same  time  his 
insatiable  ambition  made  him  wish  and  aim 
at  becoming  pope,  as  he  once  openly  avowed 
in  the  College."  He  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
choose  the  name  by  which  he  was  to  be  dis- 
tinguished during  his  pontificate,  and  to  con- 
fide it  to  his  fellow-pupils,  who  doubtless 
received  the  confidence  with  screams  of 
laughter.  The  young  Jew  was  to  be  Hilde- 
brand  II.,  to  abolish  celibacy  and  the  wor- 
ship of  saints  !  No  wonder  they  found  him 
rather  a  dangerous  inmate  of  the  polyglot 
community  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  He 
rushed  into  correspondence  with  heretics  at 
the  same  time,  wrote  letters  to  the  distin- 
guished English  traveller,  sworn  friend  of 
all  eccentric  beliefs  and  persecuted  souls,  the 
late  Henry  Drummond  —  to  Bunsen,  and 
other  dangerous  individuals  ;  a  correspond- 
ence none  the  less  delightful,  doubtless, 
that  it  ran  risks  of  being  intercepted,  and 
was  so  in  reality.  When  affairs  had  come 
to  a  crisis,  a  solemn  secret  visitation  of  a 
tailor,  shoemaker,  and  hatter,  was  paid  to 
Wolff  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own  room.  It 
was  the  seal  of  his  sentence.  Clothed  in 
the  mysterious  lay  garments  thus  mysteri- 
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ously  concocted,  he  was  set  out  of  Rome,  un- 
der an  escort  of  Carbinieri,  and  in  charge  of 
a  messenger  of  the  Inquisition,  but  only  to 
be  safely  deposited  in  Vienna  unharmed,  and 
not  much  discouraged.  The  whole  story  is 
whimsically  simple  and  amusing.  The  par- 
lous boy  had  clearly  overtalked  and  over- 
crowed himself,  and  his  kind  priestly  pro- 
tectors, to  whom  it  must  have  been  a  blessed 
riddance,  let  him  off  with  a  few  days'  fright. 
How  the  provoking  young  disputant  came 
out  of  Rome,  and  from  the  hands  of  an  in- 
quisitor, with  any  life  left  in  him,  would 
have  been  a  standing  marvel  to  Exeter  Hall, 
had  the  young  adventurer  lighted  in  that 
locality.  Let  us  recommend  this  story  to  the 
careful  consideration  of  all  theological  pala- 
dins of  twenty.  One  can  imagine  a  Scotch 
student  in  similar  circumstances,  without  the 
ingratiating  vanities  and  oddities  of  the  Jew, 
making  himself  profoundly  detestable,  and 
procuring  a  more  summary  and  less  easy  ex- 
pulsion ;  and  who  is  there  who  has  not  en- 
countered somewhere  a  delightful  under- 
graduate, whom  it  would  be  but  too  great  a 
happiness  to  introduce  to  "that  member  of 
the  Inquisition,"  to  the  darkling  tailor  and 
mysterious  shoemaker,  who  shuffled  this  in- 
tolerable lad  out  of  his  Propaganda  gown — 
and  into  a  new  region  as  far  distant  as  pos- 
sible from  the  alarmed  well-wishers,  who 
could  bear  no  more  of  him  ? 

After  this  notable  event  the  young  Jew 
took  to  wandering  once  more,  quite  unaware 
what  to  do  with  himself,  but  apparently  not 
much  oppressed  in  his  mind  on  the  subject. 
He  fell  into  a  course  of  monasteries,  among 
which  he  found,  here  a  community  of  Bene- 
dictine friars,  Protestant  and  Neological, 
there  a  learned  Orientalist,  lost  in  study  of 
the  Apocalypse,  and  coming  to  just  such  con- 
clusions as  Wolff  himself  afterwards  came  to 
amid  the  Protestant  sages  at  Alburg.  Unex- 
pected meetings  and  sudden  appearances  of 
the  very,  most  necessary,  and  desirable  person 
at  the  most  appropriate  moment,  have  been 
discarded  from  fiction  as  unpermissible,  and 
branded  with  all  sorts  of  ugly  names.  But 
the  fact  is,  as  everybody  knows,  that  in  real 
life  such  things  do  happen,  like  many  other 
things  which  nobody  dare  hint  at  in  imagin- 
ary composition.  When  Wolff  was  about 
at  his  wits'  end,  and  making  no  progress,  he 
encountered  a  friend  of  his  friend  Henry 
Drummond's,  and  was  forthwith  conveyed 
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to   England — to  the  guardianship   of  that 
singular  and  distinguished  man. 

Here  his  readers  might  have  been  well 
pleased  had  the  autobiographer  paused  to 
tell  us  something  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  of  his  generation.  Henry  Drum- 
mond  has  not,  otherwise  than  in  his  speeches, 
— those  speeches  which  people  of  all  politics 
and  ideas  read  with  equal  interest  and 
amused  regard,  not  for  the  subject  of  them, 
but  for  the  speaker, — left  any  worthy  record 
of  himself  to  the  world  in  which  he  played 
so  notable  a  part.  A  long,  busy,  useful,  and 
virtuous  life  has  come  to  a  termination,  and 
the  figure  of  a  man  lately  holding  so  charac- 
teristic and  separate  a  place  in  the  home 
landscape — one  of  the  country's  independent 
advisers,  certain  to  take  his  own  view,  and 
no  other  man's,  and  to  give  his  counsel  stren- 
uously on  every  matter  of  national  impor- 
tance— already  detaches  itself  in  historic 
completeness  from  the  phantasmagoria  of 
facts  and  politics.  Henry  Drummond  en- 
tered life  with  a  rare  portion  of  all  the  gifts 
of  Providence.  He  was  rich,  he  was  of  good 
family,  with  talents  much  above  the  ordinary 
proportion  ;  a  clear  head,  a  warm  and  not 
too  wise  imagination,  a  liberal  heart.  All 
these  gifts,  while  still  a  young  man,  he  was 
led  to  devote  to  the  service  of  that  Master 
who  had  endowed  him  so  plentifully.  In  the 
history  of  religion  everywhere  for  the  last 
fifty  years  his  name  is  constantly  appearing. 
Wherever  faith  was  stirring  among  the  dead 
continental  churches  —  wherever  Christian 
enterprises  were  setting  forth — wherever 
serviceable  men  were  to  be  had  for  these  la- 
bors, or  devout  ones  sheltered  from  persecu- 
tion or  poverty, — the  sound  of  his  name  is 
like  the  apparition  of  the  Eastern  potentate 
in  a  tale  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  Prompt, 
unhesitating,  ricJi — holding  that  talisman  of 
wealth  which  becomes  in  such  hands  a  most 
enviable  and  magical  possession,  and  is 
travestied  entirely  out  of  the  vulgar  thing  it 
so  often  is,  the  rapid  and  bold  energy  of  his 
individual  hand  has  already  revealed  itself  in 
many  a  book  and  many  a  history  of  lesser 
men  than  himself.  Minds  so  one-sided,  and 
yet  so  many-sided,  are  of  the  rarest.  He 
embraced,  with  all  the  force  of  a  single  pur- 
suit, the  peculiar  religious  life  which  he  and 
others  finally  consolidated  into  that  which 
they  themselves  would  not  have  permitted 
to  be  called  a  new  sect,  but  which  common 
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phraseology  knows  no  other  name  for  ;  but 
while  rapt  in  a  mystic  atmosphere  of  revela- 
tions and  communications  from  heaven,  and 
even  himself,  in  all  his  acute  intelligence  and 
high-minded  honesty,  the  medium  of  such, 
never  lost  for  a  moment  his  firm  footing  on 
the  outside  earth,  his  keen  observation  of 
mundane  matters,  his  humor,  his  temper, 
his  shrewd  sense,  and  notable  individuality. 
A  man  more  utterly  contemptuous  of  hum- 
bug perhaps  never  existed.  If,  by  some 
strange  chance,  he  was  in  some  respects  the 
victim  of  it,  the  marvel  is  one  of  the  least 
explanable  in  nature.  We  remember  his 
aspect  in  his  later  years  with  an  equal  degree 
of  astonishment  and  admiration — the  vig- 
orous unclouded  age  which  belongs  to  good 
British  blood,  and  that  noble  patrician  train- 
ing in  which  no  country  in  the  world  can 
equal  England — the  cool,  clear,  caustic  ui>- 
derstanding,  sharp  and  vivid — the  faith,  a 
world  beyond  all  reach  of  reason,  profound, 
unquestioning,  not  to  be  shaken  even  by  ab- 
surdity— a  junction  impossible,  but  appai^ 
ent — a  harmonious  man  blended  out  of  the 
two  elements  to  common  vision  most  inhar- 
monious and  contradictory.  Such  as  Henry 
Drummond  was,  no  poor  man  could  have 
been.  His  wealth  was  a  part  of  his  character. 
It  gave  him  the  promptitude,  the  readiness 
to  do,  while  others  talked — the  inclination 
towards  the  impossible  which  was  apparent 
in  him.  Nothing  was  difficult  to  such  a 
man.  By  the  extreme  range  of  his  own 
powers  beyond  the  grasp  of  most  of  his  fel- 
lows, his  very  opinions  must  have  been  in- 
fluenced, and  miracle  itself  appeared  a  less 
violation  of  nature.  Impatient  of  delays  and 
doubts,  he  bids  Wolff  no  longer  mind  the 
Missionary  Society.  "  /will  send  you  out," 
said  the  arbitrary  splendid  rich  man.  The 
speech  was  characteristic.  He  appears  with 
all  the  swiftness  of  an  individual  irresponsi- 
ble agent  wherever  he  makes  a  public  ap- 
pearance. In  Parliament  always  delivering 
Henry  Drummond's  views,  and  no  party's 
or  clique's,  and  listened  to  as  Henry  Drum- 
mond with  a  closer  interest  than  any  mere 
political  leader ;  and  in  all  the  other  mani- 
fold paths  by  which  a  life  so  proudly  silent 
as  to  its  own  doings,  crossed  the  less  reticent 
paths  of  other  men,  always  the  same  inde- 
pendent self-responsible  potentate  :  among 
the  men  of  his  time  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able, whose  name,  in  all  probability,  is  to  be 
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left  in  the  keeping  of  tradition,  but  whom 
immediate  posterity,  at  least,  is  not  likely 
to  forget. 

In  the  hands  of  this  independent  prince 
in  the  religious  world,  the  young  man  was 
soon  under-weigh,  and  fully  started  upon  his 
career.  The  life  he  had  chosen  from  his 
earliest  days,  the  life  of  a  wandering  preacher 
and  missionary,  had  now  begun,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  a  mi- 
nute yet  always  fascinating  narrative  of  his 
travels,  his  arguments,  his  sermons,  his  suc- 
cesses— all  the  daily  drawbacks  and  further- 
ances that  happened  to  him  in  his  various 
journeys,  occupying  some  twenty  years  of 
his  life.  To  follow  him  in  detail  through 
this  unexampled  course — into  all  the  wastes 
and  all  the  civilizations  of  the  East — among 
tribes  whose  very  name  is  unknown  to  most 
readers,  and  through  all  the  ever-changing 
crowds,  picturesque,  curious,  and  warm  with 
primitive  wonder,  who  throng  round  him 
wherever  he  goes — would  be  impracticable, 
and  is  not  necessary.  But  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  the  whole  question  of  mis- 
sionary enterprise  is  opened  up  in  a  new 
light  by  such  a  story  as  this.  Nothing  can 
be  more  utterly  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
forms  of  missionary  labor  than  this  mission 
of  the  fervid  Jew.  He  goes  out  in  apostol- 
ical freedom,  as  he  tells  us  the  missionaries 
of  the  Propaganda  are  sent,  cum  omnibus 
facultatibus  apostoliois,  without  any  tetlier 
by  which  the  "Parent  Society  "  may  haul 
the  truant  in,  should  he  exceed  his  pre- 
scribed course.  He  goes,  remaining  no- 
where long,  like  a  brisk  wind  among  the 
dead  apathies  of  Jew  and  Mohammedan  j  he 
passes  on,  a  disturbing  influence,  rapid  and 
all-enduring,  from  city  to  city  and  over  the 
burning  wastes.  What  he  has  to  say  must 
be  said  soon,  for  there  is  little  time  to  lose, 
and  the  very  arrival  of  the  extraordinary 
wanderer  wakes  up  the  community  he  seeks, 
and  prepares  it  for  the  brief  but  hot  conflict 
— the  burning,  sudden  message  of  the  way- 
faring man.  Rumor,  that  surest  of  primi- 
tive messengers,  blows  trumpets  before  him 
which  echo  deep  into  savage  wastes,  far  be- 
yond the  reach  even  of  his  courageous  steps. 
He  goes  like  an  ambassador,  an  office  com- 
prehensible to  all,  propounding  his  message 
everywhere,  and  leaving  that  royal  proclama- 
tion he  carries  to  work  its  own  way  into  the 
hearts  of  men.     Certainly  such  a  mission 
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must  commend  itself  to  many  who  cannot 
fully  enter  into  the  ordinary  fashion  of  mis- 
sionary labors.  The  good  preacher  who 
toils  his  way  to  one  spot  in  the  wilderness 
— who  carries  with  him  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  his  household,  trusting  them,  with  a 
faith  which,  whether  wise  or  not,  is  full  of 
homely  sublimity,  to  the  protection  of  God 
— deserves  the  respect  of  ail  Christian  peo- 
ple. But  when  our  heai'ts  are  torn  by  sad 
tales  of  the  disastrous,  tragic  conclusion  of 
such  an  expedition  here  and  there,  the  ques- 
tion will  arise,  whether  it  is  after  such  a 
fashion  that  the  gospel  can  be  most  fitly  car- 
ried through  the  world. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  religious  world 
was  thrilled  by  the  dreadful  tale  of  a  little 
brotherhood  of  martyrs  who  perished  mis- 
erably on  the  savage  Patagonian  coast,  sub- 
dued by  the  terrific  climate,  the  want  of  nec- 
essary helps  to  existence,  the  fear  of  the 
disgusting  savages  round  them,  and  if  not 
the  neglect,  certainly  the  most  apathetic  de- 
lay of  the  society  which  had  sent  them  forth. 
Though  they  had  all  the  consolations  of  mar- 
tyrdom in  their  own  pious  spirits,  and  left 
behind  them  the  most  touching  records  of 
the  love  that  is  stronger  than  death,  it  is  im- 
possible to  use  any  other  words.  As  men 
they  perished  miserably,  without  any  price 
for  their  lives — shed  their  blood  for  naught 
— and  wasted,  though  with  the  sublimest 
tragic  prodigality,  that  zeal  and  those  ser- 
vices for  which  the  Church  has  so  much  need. 
Another  domestic  tragedy,  involving  women 
and  innocent  children,  has  just  happened  un- 
der very  similar  circumstances  in  Africa. 
We  are  aware  that  such  calamities  have  in- 
variably the  effect  of  stirring  other  devoted 
minds  to  rush  into  the  same  dangers  on  the 
same  spot ;  but  that  does  not  affect  the  real 
question.  There  is  scarcely  a  preacher  in 
Christendom  who  finds  it  easy  to  deliver  a 
reckoning  of  what  he  has  done  in  his  charge 
or  to  show  to  visible  earthly  eyes  what  results 
have  followed  his  ministry  ;  but  a  preacher 
who  calls  together,  day  after  day,  his  wonder- 
ing congregation  of  indifferent  savages — who 
has  to  watch  their  curiosity  die  out,  and  no 
other  sentiment  take  its  place — who  has  to 
convince  minds  that  do  not  know  what  convic- 
tion means,  and  to  awake  affections  which 
do  not  exist ; — with,  all  the  while,  amid  all 
the  anxieties  of  a  family  to  be  kept  alive  and 
out  of  danger,  a  report  to  make  to  his  so- 
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ciety,  and  visible  tokens  of  progress  to  pro- 
vide for  their  satisfaction, — is  he  the  modern 
model  of  that  ambassador  for  Christ  who 
shall  evangelize  the  world  ?  Certainly  Paul's 
labors  were  of  a  different  fashion.  The 
question  is  one  of  profound  interest  and  im- 
portance. There  are  few  people  now-a-days 
who  can  content  themselves  with  believing 
that  it  is  no  kindness  to  bring  the  heathen 
world  under  the  responsibilities  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  and  at  the  same  time  there  are  many 
who,  in  spite  of  the  most  serious  sense  of 
the  value  of  missionary  labors,  find  it  im- 
possible to  satisfy  their  minds  with  those 
anxious  records  of  the  work  that  is  doing  in 
a  hundred  far-separated  corners — those  long 
details  of  here  and  there  some  individual 
man  or  woman  of  whom  the  harassed  mis- 
sionary is  hopeful,  or  that  scanty  tale  of  con- 
versions, which  in  strange  contradiction  to 
the  modesty  of  nature,  are  reported  as  so 
much  value  for  their  money  to  the  subscrib- 
ing home-community.  A  troubled  half-guilty 
sense  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  this 
system  pervades  many  pious  minds,  who  are 
in  many  cases  driven  to  conclude  that  the 
wrong  must  lie  in  their  own  want  of  spirit- 
ual appreciation.  To  such  the  very  possi- 
bility of  an  apostolic  wandering  must  be 
consolatory ;  and  we  are  much  disposed  to 
believe  that  the  sudden  visit  of  an  evangelist, 
who  must  be  gone  suddenly  again  to  bear 
that  same  message  further — who  is  visibly 
come  for  no  other  cause — whose  message  so 
burns  within  him  that  he  passes  from  place 
to  place  to  deliver  it,  as  a  matter  too  mo- 
mentous and  precious  to  be  confined  to  one 
quarter,  and  who,  having  left  that  seed,  of 
all  other  seeds  the  most  fruitful  and  undy- 
ing, departs  under  the  imperative  call  of  that 
necessity  which  every  savage  can  under- 
stand, of  bearing  the  tidings  of  life  and  death 
to  another  and  another  place,  till  power  and 
capability  fail  him — is  of  all  other  the  means 
most  likely  to  come  at  the  primitive  heart. 
By  such  means  the  early  disciples  made  their 
way  over  the  little  world  then  known  to  man, 
and  every  picture  of  the  wide  heathen  wil- 
derness which  surrounds  Christendom  seems 
to  point  out  more  and  more  clearly  the  value 
of  such  a  knight-errantry  for  the  work  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

The  aspect  altogether  of  the  primitive 
mind,  which  knows  little,  which  retains  all 
it  comprehends,  and  which  is  accustomed  to 
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transmit  such  comers  of  truth  and  knowl- 
edge as  it  has  obtained  through  a  hundred 
subtle  channels  of  personal  communication, 
which  we,  all-boastful  of  our  press  and  print* 
have  lost  the  gift  of,  is  but  slowly  compre- 
hended by  the  mind  of  civilization,  pene- 
trated, sodden  as  it  is  with  perpetual  instruc- 
tion. Amid  all  the  compensations  of  nature, 
none  is  more  remarkable  than  this  wonder- 
ful power  of  transmitting,  which  in  actual 
truth  does  not  leave  us  so  very  much  to  boast 
of  in  telegraphs  and  universal  bookdom.  "  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact,"  says  the  narrative  be- 
fore us, "  that  when  Wolff  returned  to  Mount 
Sinai,  fifteen  years  afterwards,  the  very  chil- 
dren who  were  not  born  at  his  first  visit 
knew  not  only  Joseph  Wolff's  name,  but  the 
names  of  his  companions  ;  and  also  that  one 
of  the  ladies  (i.e.,  a  woman  in  a  Bedouin 
teat)  had  taken  his  neckerchief.  They  knew, 
too,  that  Wolff  had  a  servant  called  Franz 
Six,  and  that  his  companion  Cann  had  a  ser- 
vant called  Michael :  also  that  whilst  Wolff 
was  always  afraid  that  his  servant  was  starv- 
ing himself  to  death,  the  rascal,  in  fact,  was 
drunk  from  morning  to  night.  From  this 
we  see  how  these  sons  of  the  desert  hand 
down  the  slightest  events  from  father  to  son. 
The  same  peculiarity  is  found  in  respect  to 
much  more  important  matters.  Wolff  him- 
self and  other  travellers  light  here  and  there 
in  the  most  unexpected  wilds  upon  some  sol- 
itary man  or  woman  hugging  to  their  soli- 
tary hearts  a  bit  of  gospel  they  have  found 
or  heard  by  some  chance  means,  and  leaven- 
ing with  the  half-known  truth  a  secret  cor- 
ner of  the  desert ;  and  "  broken  lights  "  from 
such  imperfect  centres  gleam  over  all  that 
mysterious  East  which  still  throbs  with  sa- 
cred tradition.  Then,  in  those  far- distant, 
unexplored  regions,  the  Christian  adventurer 
here  and  there  falls  upon  a  tract  in  which  he 
can  recognize  the  footsteps  of  a  Christian  and 
civilized  man,  and  the  trail  of  doubtful  light 
still  lingers  on  the  way.  The  conclusion  may 
easily  be  drawn  that,  while  it  is  impossible 
to  put  the  entire  world  under  such  close 
training  as  might  be  given  by  permanent 
missionary  residents  maintained  everywhere, 
nothing  can  transcend  the  uses  of  the  Chris- 
tian adventurer,  the  wandering  evangelist. 
He  who  but  pauses  on  the  wing  to  say  what 
is  in  him,  all  urgent  and  in  haste — he  who 
possibly  may  never  be  seen  again — the  man 
who,  for  an  hour  or  day's  speech  of  the  won- 
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dering  community,  has  crossed  hill  and  seas 
—he  whose  errand  must  be  attended  to  at 
once  or  lost  forever — has  all  the  liveliest  fac- 
ilities of  human  nature  enlisted  in  his  favor ; 
and  of  all  mental  phenomena  there  is  noth- 
ing so  remarkable  as  the  tenacious  life  of 
truth  when  left  to  itself,  even  in  the  most  un- 
hopeful locality.  Unnursed  and  unfostered, 
incomplete  and  fragmentary,  that  divine 
thing  lives,  and  shines  out  in  glimmers 
among  the  darkness.  In  those  far  Eastern 
lands,  so  dark  to  a  cursory  vision,  such 
gleams  are  trembling  about  many  an  unsus- 
pected centre ;  and  it  is  no  small  testimony 
to  the  services  of  this  autobiographer  to  say 
that  he  has  shown  under  that  heathen  gloom 
a  tremulous  illumination  of  tiny  lamps,  im- 
perfect but  genuine.  Infinitely  better  com- 
fort than  that  which  lies  in  the  anxious 
schemes  of  visionary  men  to  make  out  that 
we  are  but  threatened  a  little  in  this  exist- 
ence to  be  all  saved  somehow  at  the  last, 
lies  in  the  sight  of  such  unthought-of  ap- 
proaches to  the  God  who  sees  better  than  we 
do  over  all  the  dim  earth. 

It  was  on  such  a  mission  that  WoliBf  pene- 
trated into  the  mysterious  East.  With 
dauntless  simplicity  he  sought  out  his  own 
people  wherever  they  were  to  be  found. 
J'rom  the  merchant  Jews  of  Malta  and  Gib- 
raltar to  the  mystic  and  bemused  rabbis  of 
Jerusalem,  he  hesitated  nowhere.  With  the 
one  he  maintains  lively  controversies  ending 
in  nothing,  and  with  the  other  descends  into 
the  obscure  lore  of  the  Talmud,  always  fight- 
ing bravely,  sometimes  triumphant  in  argu- 
ment, sometimes  worsted,  yet  always  per- 
suading his  antagonist  of  that  one  fact  more 
potent  than  any  argument,  that  he  believes. 
It  is  said  that  this,  of  all  others,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  which  Jews  are  sceptical,  and  the 
missionary  is  again  and  again  assailed  by 
confidential  invitations  to  disclose  the  hypoc- 
risy of  his  Christianity,  and  winks  and  smiles 
of  intelligence,  for  which  an  Englishman 
■would  certainly  have  knocked  down  the 
rogues  w^ho  made  them.  Wolff  refrains 
from  all  such  personal  demonstrations,  but 
he  does  what  is  more,  knowing  his  sacred 
office — he  declares  his  faith  with  unvarying 
insistence,  which  at  last  brings  tears  into  the 
eyes  of  his  questioners.  More  than  once,  at 
the  most  perilous  crisis  of  his  fate,  he  is  en- 
treated to  permit  himself  to  be  called  a  Mo- 
hammedan, but  at  absolute  peril  of  his  life 


nobly  refuses,  and  declares  his  trust  in  Christ 
sufficient  to  support  him  through  all  dangers. 
At  the  same  time  he  neither  is  nor  pretends 
to  be  brave.  He  will  venture  to  mount  no 
animal  above  the  condition  of  a  donkey  or 
broken-down  horse,  screams  with  fright 
when  he  crosses  a  river,  and  makes  ridicu- 
lous exhibitions  of  panic  when  he  is  in  the 
hands  of  sufficient  protectors,  all  which  he 
relates  with  great  glee  and  perfect  simplicity. 
But  when  the  Eastern  wanderer  has  to  fight 
his  way  through  an  Arab  tribe,  or  out  of  the 
hands  of  a  dangerous  unmanageable  chief, 
the  scene  changes  entirely.  The  coolness 
with  which  he  prepares  for  that  doubtful  com- 
bat, the  calm  confidence  with  which  he  plies 
the  quips  of  Oriental  trickery  to  mystify  his 
opponents,  the  lightheartedness  with  which 
he  picks  himself  up,  and  with  feet  bleeding 
from  the  bastinado,  or  in  stark  nakedness, 
escaped  with  nothing  but  his  life,  sets  his 
face  still  forward,  though  at  a  snail's  pace, 
shames  even  English  courage.  One  of  these 
escapes,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  clever 
Jew  overcame  the  danger  which  threatened 
him,  is  well  worth  quoting.  He  was  travel- 
ling from  Bokhara  to  Cabul,  and  had  to  pass 
through  the  dominions  of  the  governor  of 
Moyam,  who  had  already  murdered  some 
English  travellers,  and  against  whom  he  had 
been  repeatedly  warned. 

"  Wolff  therefore  proceeded  towards  Mo- 
yam, which  is  about  eight  miles'  distance 
from  Balkh,  and  as  he  crossed  over  a  bridge 
he  met  a  fine-looking  tall  Osbeck  on  horse- 
back, who  was  a  haji  and  a  moolah,  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  Arabic.  Wolff  con- 
versed with  him  in  Arabic,  and  he  invited 
Wolff  to  be  his  guest  for  the  night  with  his 
whole  party,  which  offer  they  accepted  ;  and 
!•■  .oken  of  friendship,  Wolft'and  the  Osbeck 
placed  the  palms  of  both  their  hands  to- 
gether, and  stroked  their  respective  beards. 
'  There,'  said  Wolff,  *  are  we  brothers  now  ?  * 
The  Osbeck  replied,  *  Yes,  praise  be  to  God.* 
Then  Wolff  said,  'I  will  not  deceive  a 
brother.  I  tell  you,  therefore,  who  I  am. 
I  am  an  Englishman.  Will  you"  protect 
mc  ? '  The  Osbeck  clasped  his  hands  above 
his  head  in  despair,  and  exclaimed,  *  As 
long  as  you  are  in  my  house  none  can  touch 
you ;  but  the  moment  you  leave  it,  the  gov- 
ernor, who  is  ray  cousin,  will  send  after  you 
and  put  you  to  death.  Therefore  you  must 
I  promise  to  do  what  I  tell  you.  You  speak 
Arabic,  so  I  will  introduce  you  as  an  iiihabi- 
j tant  of  Mecca,  and  tell  my  cousin  v»hen  he 
:  comes  that  you  were  once  my  host  in  Mecca, 
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and  then  he  will  ask  your  blessing  and  de- 
part.' Wolff  answered,  *  I  shall  do  no  such 
thing.  All  I  order  you/  and,  he  added, 
turning  round  to  his  followers,  *  and  you  also, 
is  not  to  say  one  single  word  about  me  when 
he  comes  ;  but  refer  him  to  me,  and  I  shall 
answer  all  his  questions  to  his  entire  satis- 
faction, not  hiding  any  thing  from  him.' 
With  this  understanding  the  Osbeck  took 
Wolff  to  his  house.  In  the  evening  came  the 
governor,  as  the  Osbeck  had  said  ;  and  see- 
ing Wolff,  he  came  straight  up  to  him,  and 
asked  him,  *  Where  do  you  come  from  ? 
<«  Wolf.—'  From  Malta.' 
"  Governor. — '  What  town  is  Malta?  * 
"  Wolf. — '  Noah  had  three  sons,  Shem, 
Plam,  and  Japheth.  Ham  had  again  a  son, 
whose  name  was  Canaan.  Malta  was  peo- 
pled by  the  descendants  of  Canaan  (because 
they  are  descendants  of  the  Phenicians).'  « 
"  Governor. — '  Whereabouts  is  Malta  ?  ' 
"  Wolff. — '  The  contrivances  of  man  and 
their  inventions  for  their  conveniences  are 
wonderful ;  but  every  nation  has  its  own 
ways.  Here  you  have  boats  made  of  skins. 
At  Malta  are  boats  called  steamboats  '  (Wolff 
gave  him  the  English  name,  for  of  course 
the  governor  could  not  tell  whether  it  was 
English  or  Chinese),  '  and  these  are  dragged 
on  by  smoke,  which  makes  a  whirring  noise ' 
(here  Wolff  imitated  the  noise),  *  and  enter- 
ing such  a  boat,  one  reaches  Stamboul  from 
Malta  in  four  days.' 

"  Governor. — *  Who  rules  in  Malta  ?  * 
"  Wolf. — *  The  name  of  the  governor  is 
Ponsonby  Khan,  son  of  Besborough  Khan, 
and  his  wife's  name  is  Amalec  Khatoon ' 
(i.e.,  Emily  the  lady),  'daughter  of  Bathurst 
Khan.'  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Wolff  pro- 
nounced these  names  in  a  broad  Eastern 
way,  and  with  a  powerful  voice. 

"  Governor. — '  Where  were  you  born  ?  ' 
"  Wolf. — '  Here  we  must  go  to  the  Holy 
Book,  the  history  of  the  world.^ 

"But  here  the  governor  became  almost 
impatient,  and  exclaimed,  *  This  man  is  too 
learned  for  me ! '  and  he  seemed  inclined  to 
depart.  But  he  came  back,  and  Wolff  be- 
gan to  read  from  the  tenth  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis, second  verse.  ...  *  I  was  born  in  the 
land  of  Ashkenaz,'  which  is  the  Hebrew 
name  for  Germany,  which,  however,  Wolff 
did  not  explain  to  the  governor.  The  gov- 
ernor was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  whole 
of  this  information,  and  said,  *  Verily  thou 
art  full  of  truth,  and  there  are  no  lies  in 
thee.' " 

This  successful  hoax,  however,  though  it 
rid  him  of  one  dangerous  adversary,  did  not 
bring  him  to  his  journey's  end  in  safety. 
After  a  few  days'  further  course,  the  unfor- 
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tunate  traveller  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  fierce 
tribe  of  sectaries,  known  by  the  name  of 
Kharyn,  or  "  seceders  from  all  the  rest," 
who  chose  to  object  in  the  extremest  way 
to  the  title  of  Eajee,  by  which  his  servants 
addressed  him,  and  would  let  him  off  with 
nothing  less  than  abjuration.  His  rational 
proposal  that  they  should  withhold  the  title 
from  him  had  no  effect  upon  those  optimists. 
Only  Mohammedans  were  entitled  to  use  it, 
and  a  Mohammedan  he  must  declare  him- 
self. 

"  *  You  must  either  say,*  they  declared, 
* "  There  is  God,  and  nothing  but  God,  and 
Mohammed  the  prophet  of  God,"  or  we  will 
sew  you  up  in  a  dead  donkey,  burn  you  alive, 
and  make  sausages  of  you.'  Wolff  said, 
'  There  is  God,  and  nothing  but  God,  and 
Jesus  the  Son  of  God.'  They  at  once  now 
gave  a  sign,  and  all  their  mooUahs  assem- 
bled in  a  large  cave,  hewn  out  of  the  rock. 
The  Affghans  who  accompanied  Wolff,  as 
well  as  his  three  servants,  trembled  with  an- 
guish, and  said  to  him,  *  Say  the  Creed,  and 
the  moment  you  are  on  your  journey  again, 
you  may  just  be  what  you  were  before.' 
Wolff  replied,  *  Leave  me,  and  let  me  alone. 
I  will  manage  them.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  disperse,  and  leave  me  only  with  my 
three  servants.  Some  of  you  go  towards 
Kondoy,  but  don't  go  far.'  Wolff  then  or- 
dered his  servants  to  bring  him  his  writing- 
desk.  They  did  so,  and  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing words : — 

"  *  To  Lord  and  Lady  William  Bentinck. 

"  *  My  dear  Lord  and  Lady  William 
Bentinck, — The  moment  that  you  read  this 
letter,  you  must  be  aware  that  I  am  no  longer 
in  the  land  of  the  living ;  that  I  have  been 
put  to  death.  Give  to  my  servants  some  hun- 
dred rupees  for  their  journey,  and  write  the 
whole  account  to  my  wife.  Lady  Georgiana. 
— Your  affectionate 

*'  *  Joseph  Wolff.' 

"  Wolff  gave  this  paper  into  the  hands  of 
his  servants,  and  said,  *  Now  I  will  make 
one  more  attempt  to  save  my  life.  If  I  suc- 
ceed, well ;  if  not,  go  on  as  far  as  Loodhiana, 
and  the  first  red  coat  you  see,  give  it  to  him, 
and  he  will  bring  you  to  the  governor-gen- 
eral, and  you  will  be  rewarded.  Now,  bring 
me  my  firmans  from  the  Sultan  of  Constan-' 
tinople.'  They  did  so  ;  and  Wolff,  with  the 
firmans  in  his  hand,  entered  the  cave  where 
the  moollahs  were  seated,  with  the  Koran 
open  before  them,  declaring  that  he  must 
be  put  to  death.  Wolff  said,  '  What  hum- 
bug is  this  ?  You  cannot  dare  to  put  me 
to  death.     You  will  be  putting  a  guest  to 
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death.'  They  replied,  *  The  Koran  decides 
it  so.'  WolflF  said, '  It  is  a  lie  !  The  Koran 
says,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  guest  should 
be  respected,  even  if  he  is  an  infidel ;  and 
here,  see  the  great  firman  which  I  have  from 
the  Schalif  of  the  whole  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion from  Stamboul !  You  have  no  power 
to  put  me  to  death.  You  must  send  me  to 
Mohammed  Moorad  Beyh  at  Kondoy.  Have 
you  not  seen  how  little  afraid  I  am  of  you  ? 
I  have  told  the  Afighans  already  that  they 
should  disperse,  and  probably  some  of  them 
have  already  gone  to  Kondoy.'  When  they 
heard  the  name  of  Mohammed  Moorad  Beyh 
they  actually  began  to  tremble,  and  asked 
Wolflf,  'Do  you  know  him?'  As  Wolff 
could  not  say  that  he  knew  him,  he  re- 
plied, *  This  you  will  have  to  find  out.'  They 
said,  *  Then  you  must  purchase  your  blood 
with  all  you  have.'  Wolff  answered,  *  This 
will  I  do  ;  for  I  am  a  dervish,  and  do  not 
mind  either  money,  clothing,  or  any  thing.' 
And  thus  Wolff  had  to  surrender  every 
thing.  Oh,  if  his  friends  in  England  could 
have  seen  him  then,  they  would  have  stared 
at  him.  Naked,  like  Adam  and  Eve,  and 
without  even  an  apron  of  leaves  to  dress 
himself  with,  he  continued  his  journey ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  sight  of  the  Hazara, 
he  witnessed  a  sight  which  he  never  thought 
to  have  seen  among  Mohammedans.  All 
his  Affghan  companions  knelt  down,  and  one 
of  them,  holding  the  palm  of  his  hand  up- 
wards to  him,  offered  up  the  following  ex- 
tempore prayer : — 

" '  O  God  !  O  God ! 
Thanks  be  to  thy  name  ! 
That  thou  hast  saved  this  stranger 
Out  of  the  lion's  den. 
Thanks,  thanks,  thanks 
Be  to  thy  holy  name ; 
Bring  him  safely  back 
Unto  his  country. 
Unto  his  family. 
Amen.' " 

Such  startling  incidents  did  not  discour- 
age the  bold  missionary.  He  went  on 
through  all  those  savage  extremities,  in- 
demnifying himself  by  the  flatteries  and 
kindnesses  of  every  little  nucleus  of  Euro- 
peans he  lighted  on,  and  recording,  with  the 
kindliest  warm-hearted,  barefaced  vanity, 
Ae  laughing  adulations  addressed  to  him. 
"Wolff,  your  amiable  conduct  will  carry 
you  through  the  world,"  says  one  of  his 
early  friends  ;  and  though  the  candid  story- 
teller confesses  frankly  that  public  opinion 
was  divided  as  to  his  eloquence  in  refined 
Calcutta — the  Bengal  Hurkara  describing 
him  "  as  an  amiable  enthusiast,  but  not  elo- 
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quent ;  "  another  Anglo-Indian  journal  prais- 
ing only  his  ''  zeal  and  good-humor ;  "  while 
"  the  paper  called  the  Englisliman  cut  Wolff 
up  in  a  most  tremendous  and  very  clever 
manner  " — ^yet  the  invariable  observation  of 
the  Persians  on  hearing  him  was  this,  "  It  is 
astonishing  how,  and  with  what  precision, 
Wolff  conveys  his  ideas  on  religious  sub- 
jects ;  for  though  he  pronounces  the  Persian 
with  a  foreign  accent,  yet  he  rivets  the  at- 
tention of  every  one  of  us." 

In  propounding  his  millennial  opinions, 
"  Wolff  did  it  with  such  modesty  that  he 
gained  the  affection  of  all,"  and  expounded 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Romans  to  a  poor 
old  man,  who  had  sunk  into  unbelief,  in  such 
a  manner  that "  Botta  confessed  cordially  that 
Wolff  had  beautifully  shown  him  that  the 
great  apostle  had  combined  in  himself  in  a 
most  prominent  manner  the  philosopher,  the 
religious  man,  and  the  divinely  inspire^  apos- 
tle. Botta  thanked  Wolff  most  coddially  for 
his  masterly  exposition  ;  and  wherever  Wolff 
has  expounded  that  chapter,  whether  to  a 
philosopher  or  a  religious  man,  a  like  obser- 
vation has  been  made  to  him."  Whenever 
he  reached  civilized  ground,  all  the  allevia- 
tions which  kind  women  and  friendly  men 
could  render  him  were  lavished  upon  the 
well-pleased  missionary,  who  comforts  and 
excuses  himself  for  all  the  amusing  stories  and 
records  of  his  own  social  powers,  which  are 
interpolated  into  the  narrative,  by  remem- 
bering that  Francis  Xavier  also  was  "  the 
life  of  the  company  "  whenever  he  made  his 
appearance  in  the  secular  world.  His  social 
qualities,  however,  never  interfere  with  his 
work;  and  if  the  good  man  looms  large 
through  a  mist  of  laughter,  in  many  cases 
with  an  aspect  more  amusing  than  refined, 
he  is  as  picturesque  a  figure  as  could  be  de- 
sired when  he  goes  with  the  mournful  Jews 
at  Jerusalem  to  chant  at  the  ruined  wall  of 
the  Temple  that  pathetic  song  of  woe  and 
anticipation  which  the  Christian  Hebrew  can 
still  enter  into  with  all  his  heart ;  or  sits  at 
the  gate  of  the  Eastern  city,  in  the  very  face 
of  Islam,  and  chants  aloud  the  Psalms  of 
prophecy — a  proceeding  the  temerity  of 
which  strikes  his  English  friends  who  have 
seen  him  "  shake  in  his  shoes "  for  the 
slightest  gale  with  utter  astonishment.  Tho 
fashion  of  his  courage  was  different  from  the 
ordinary  development  of  that  quality,  and 
was  not  inconsistent  with  arrant  cowardice. 
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according  to  his  own  confession — yet  was 
notwithstanding,  when  necessity  urged,  a 
most  sustaining  and  veritable  valor. 

The  last  great  act  of  his  life  was  the  singu- 
lar chivalrous  enterprise,  undertaken  in  a  for- 
lorn hope  of  saving  two  victims  of  Eastern 
ignorance  and  cruelty,  Stoddart  and  Conolly. 
With  a  characteristic  touch  of  superstitious 
friendliness,  Wolff  recalls  to  his  mind  that 
in  all  his  disasters  he  has  been  delivered  by 
British  officers,  and,  inspired  with  the  recol- 
lection, full  of  pity,  vanity,  affectionate  re- 
gard, and  confidence  perhaps  excessive,  but 
entirely  just,  in  a  knowledge  of  Eastern  ways 
which  few  living  persons  could  equal,  set 
out  to  Bokhara  on  the  forlorn  hope, of  deliv- 
ering those  captives.  Trusting  to  his  quick 
wit  and  old  experience,  and  to  the  effect 
which  his  clergyman's  gown,  doctor's  hood, 
and  shovel  hat,  and  the  title  of  "  Grand  Der- 
vish of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
of  the  whole  of  Europe  and  America,"  which 
he  meant  to  assume,  would  have  upon  the 
ignorant  and  brutal  court  of  Bokhara,  the 
good  man  went  forth  in  full  canonicals,  with 
a  Bible,  English  and  Hebrew,  open  in  his 
hand,  into  the  jaws  of  the  lion.  A  most  not- 
able, vain,  generous,  and  noble  enterprise, 
which  did  not  save  the  already  murdered 
victims,  but  which  must  commend  Wolff  to 
every  man  who  has  any  thing  of  the  Quixote 
in  his  veins — as  most  men  have  whose  good 
opinion  is  worth  asking.  Though  he  escaped 
by  the  merest  hairbreadth  himself,  he  over- 
awed the  savage  potentate  into  an  inquiry 
whether  he  had  power  to  raise  the  dead  ? — 
a  striking  confession  of  remorseful  fright  and 
compunction.  The  Grand  Dervish,  however, 
found  it  difficult  enough  to  accomplish  his 
own  escape,  and  all  but  testified  his  "  grati- 
tude to  British  officers  "  with  his  blood.  By 
diligent  use  of  all  the  devices  common  to 
captives,  and  by  firmness  and  self-posses- 
sion, he  did  at  last  manage  to  get  away  from 
Bokhara,  and,  coming  home  by  a  devious 
course,  enlivened  by  many  of  his  old  expe- 
riences, came  finally  to  England,  and  re- 
ceived from  some  confiding  patron  the  living 
of  He  Brewers,  in  Devonshire.  He  had  held 
a  Yorkshire  curacy  before  setting  out  upon 
his  journey,  touching  which  Mr.  Drummond 
wrote  him  with  all  the  frankness  of  friend- 
ship, "  Your  call  is  to  be  an  evangelist  for 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  for  this  you 
are  fit ;  but,  to  use  your  own  simile,  '  you 
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are  as  fit  for  a  parish  priest  as  I  am  for  a 
dancing-master.'"  Most  people,  we  pre- 
sume, on  a  jpmori  evidence,  and  judging 
from  the  nature  of  things,  would  be  dis- 
posed to  agree  with  Mr.  Drummond.  A 
parish  priest,  however,  the  Grand  Dervish 
has  been  for  fifteen  years,  and  in  that  posi- 
tion has  built  a  church,  parsonage,  and 
schoolhouse,  increased  his  acquaintance  to 
a  large  extent,  and  evidently,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  preface  and  execution  of  this  very 
book,  won  the  love  of  his  neighbors,  what- 
ever his  parishioners  may  have  to  say.  In 
this  calm  refuge  reposes  still  the  most  nota- 
ble of  wandering  Jews.  How  he  confines 
his  restless  activity,  his  adventurous  spirit, 
his  love  of  frolic  and  commotion,  into  the 
restricted  life  and  narrow  limits  of  the  vic- 
arage, we  will  not  undertake  to  say.  The 
cage  into  which  he  has  thus  cooped  himself, 
however,  has  evidently  not  broken  his  spirit. 
He  seems  to  have  retravelled  all  his  various 
adventures  with  the  highest  relish  and  en- 
joyment ;  and  we  know  no  book  of  recent 
times  that  will  stand  comparison  with  this 
original  record.  The  story  overflows  with 
character,  humor,  acuteness , sense,  and  folly 
— the  most  naive  and  unreserved  self-dis- 
closure. 

If  Dr.  Wolff  was  a  romantic  hero,  or  the 
brightest  type  of  a  wandering  apostle,  we 
might  indeed  object  to  many  matters  which 
hold  a  place  in  his  narrative.  But  he  is  nei- 
ther one  nor  the  other ;  and  what  he  does 
not  consider  beneath  his  dignity,  we,  the 
well-pleased  recipients  of  his  confidence,  are 
not  called  upon  to  consider  in  such  a  light. 
All  the  vague  reputation  in  which  his  name 
has  been  wafted  abroad,  will  be  vindicated 
by  his  own  honest  out-spoken  tale.  He  is 
not  a  heroic  personage,  but  he  is  the  most 
lighthearted  and  dauntless  of  adventurers — 
the  most  amusing  of  companions.  Dipping 
at  random  into  his  stores,  it  is  quite  uncer- 
tain whether  you  may  light  upon  a  broad 
modern  joke  or  a  quaint  Oriental  legend  of 
primeval  antiquity.  His  peals  of  comfortable 
complacent  laughter — the  latfghter  of  a  man 
fully  satisfied  with  himself,  and  enjoying  his 
own  jests — are  interrupted  by  wild  chants  of 
the  desert,  and  pathetic  Hebrew  lamenta- 
tions, pealed  forth  in  a  voice  that  has  made 
itself  heard  among  the  clamors  of  savage 
tribes,  and  caused  the  halls  of  the  Propa- 
ganda to  ring  again.    Altogether  the  book, 
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which  is  not  free  from  vulgarities,  or  even  a 
suspicion  of  tediousness,  in  the  latter  part 
especially,  has  a  fascination^  quite  irresisti- 
ble. We  know  neither  priest  nor  traveller 
of  modern  times  worthy  to  compare  with  this 
son  of  Levi  and  the  desert — this  wandering 
cross-bearer — this  Grand  Dervish  of  Chris- 
tendom. It  would  be  hard  to  light  upon 
another  Wolff ;  to  look  for  such  exceptional 
irregular  personages  would  be  foolish,  and 
to  find  them  undesirable.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  in  bis  mission  a  precedent  which  we 
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would  gladly  see  followed.  A  man  of  higher 
strain  might  make  that  sublime  which  Wolff 
has  made  interesting  and  exciting  ;  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  flash  of  this  passing 
visitor  through  regions  of  obscurity  will 
throw  farther  reflections  than  anybody 
dreams  of — reflections  in  all  probability 
more  original,  and  therefore  more  lasting, 
than  those  which  are  likely  to  arise  round 
the  permanent  glimmer  of  some  single  sta- 
tionary taper  planted  alone  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 


Opinion  formed  op  Washington  by 
Louis  Philippe. — When  M.  Guizot  had  com- 
pleted his  "  Study  of  Washington, '  he  sent  a 
copy  to  the  king,  who  thanked  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter :  — 

"  My  dear  late  Minister, — If  I  have  so 
long  delayed  my  reply,  it  is  because  I  wished  to 
thank  you  myself  for  your  work  on  Washing- 
ton, and  to  t€ll  you  how  much  I  should  be  grati- 
fied if  I  could  command  time  to  read  and  talk 
over  it  with  you.    You  know  too  well  how  com- 
pletely I  am  deprived  of  these  tranquil  relaxa- 
tions.    Nevertheless,  I  shall  endeavor,  at  least, 
to  read  the  introduction,  which  I  hear  spoken  of 
as  a  masterpiece.     My  three  years'  residence  in 
America  produced  an  important  influence  on  my 
political  opinions  and  judgment  on  the  march  of 
human  events.     The  puritanic  and  democratic 
revolution,  vanquished  in  England,  and  driven 
for  refuge  to  the  little  States  of  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  overflowed  and 
subdued  all  the  other  elements  of  population  in 
the  vast  continent  on  Avhich  the  European  tem- 
pest had  impelled  it.     For,  although  the  Dutch 
at  New  York,  the  English  Catholics  under  Lord 
Baltimore    at   Baltimore    (1632),   and,   earlier 
than  either,  the  French  (under  Henry  IV.),  had 
attempted  this  great  colonization,  all  were  ex- 
tinguished under  the  puritanic  democracy,  and 
the  fragments  of  the  Long  Parliament  and  its 
army.     But   Washington   was  neither  puritan 
nor  aristocrat ;  still  less  was  he  a  democrat.    He 
was  essentially  a  man  of  order  and  government, 
seeking  ever  to  combine  and  use  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage the  often  discordant  and  always  weak 
elements  with  which  he  had  to  combat,  and  to 
rescue  his  country  from  anarchy.     I  feel  con- 
vinced that  you  have  drawn  him  thus,  and  my 
confidence  on  this  point  adds  much  to  my  regret 
at  not  having  time  to  read  your  Washington ; 
but  it  always  gives  me  pleasure  to  repeat  the 
assurance  of  my  sentiments  towards  you." 


Photographs  in  Natural  Colors.  —  M. 

Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  who  is  so  well  known  for 
his  researches  in  heliochromy,  has  succeeded  in 
producing  colors  of  great  brilliancy,  and  with  a 
greater  degree  of  permanency  than  has  hitherto 
been  obtained.  The  colored  images,  it  is  said, 
will  resist  the  action  of  strong  sunlight  for  sev- 
eral hours.  It  is  assumed  that  the  pictures  in 
natural  colors  will  in  every  particular  be  true  to 
nature,  with  all  the  harmony  of  hues  and  tones, 
and  witli  due  graduations.  We  know  from  past 
experience  that  a  very  little  success  goes  a  great 
way  when  photography  in  natural  colors  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  if  M.  Niepce  succeeds  in  obtaining 
the  promised  result,  it  will  be  indeed  a  wonder- 
ful achievement. 


The  astronomers  of  Germany  intend  to  meet 
at  Dresden,  on  August  20  and  21,  to  discuss  the 
distribution  of  observations  of  the  stars — fixed, 
nebulous,  and  variable ;  also  an  arrangement 
for  observing  and  calculating  in  a  systematic 
manner,  for  the  future,  the  movements,  etc.,  of 
planets  and  comets. 


Messrs.  Longman  have  in  the  press  a  treatise 
on  "  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  and 
how  they  may  be  successfully  taught  in  Ele- 
mentary Schools,"  by  Mr.  Robert  Floyd. 


The  first  part  —  from  Abraham  to  Samuel 
—  of  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley's  "  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  the  Jewish  Church,"  is  announced. 


Mr.  Bentley  is  about  to  publish  a  "  Cook's 
Guide  for  the  Middle  Classes,"  composed  by 
M.  Francatelli. 
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ENGLISH   SYMPATHY    FOR   PROF.    LONG- 
FELLOW. 

Our  readers  will  all  welcome  the  words  of 
touching  appreciation  with  which  the  London 
Star  announces  the  sad  bereavement  of  Pro- 
fessor Longfellow.  "  One  who  has  given," 
it  well  says,  "  so  many  bright  gleams  of 
happiness  and  so  many  impulses  of  elevating 
emotion  to  all  the  reading  public  of  his  own 
land  and  of  Europe  ;  one  who  has  written  so 
many  lines  of  exquisite  poetic  beauty  and 
refined  tendernes.s  of  feeling,  deserves,  at 
such  a  crisis  in  his  life,  the  sympathy  of  the 
world."  — Transcript. 

"  In  the  recent  news  from  America — 
among  the  brief  telegraphic  accounts  of 
skirmishes  which  have  taken  place,  and  an- 
nouncements of  battles  and  campaigns  which 
are  expected — appeared  one  small  scrap  of 
melancholy  intelligence  having  no  relation 
to  any  warlike  scene.  Few  Englishmen  or 
Englishwomen  who  read  at  all  can  have  seen 
without  very  deep  regret  the  few  words  in 
the  telegram  which  announced  the  heavy 
stroke  of  fate  just  fallen  upon  Henry  Long- 
fellow. We  have  received  only  some  few- 
particulars,  but  the  precise  manner  in  which 
the  catastrophe  took  place  is  of  little  import. 
Professor  Longfellow's  wife  has  just  been 
snatched  literally  from  his  arms,  by  one  of 
the  most  terrible  deaths  a  human  being  can 
die.  The  unfortunate  lady  was  burned  to 
death,  and  the  poet  himself,  in  striving  to 
rescue  her  from  the  flames  which  enveloped 
her,  sustained  in  his  own  person  some  severe 
injuries.  The  character  and  the  celebrity  of 
the  man  who  has  suflered  this  peculiarly  ter- 
rible infliction  remove  the  bereavement  which 
has  fallen  upon  him  out  of  the  range  of  mere 
private  calamities.  One  who  has  given  so 
many  bright  gleams  of  happiness  and  so 
many  impulses  of  elevating  emotion  to  all 
the  reading  public  of  his  own  land  and  of 
Europe  ;  one  who  has  written  so  many  lines 
of  exquisite  poetic  beauty  and  refined  ten- 
derness of  feeling,  deserves,  at  such  a  crisis 
in  his  life,  the  sympathy  of  the  world. 

"Into  how  many  saddened  hearts  have 
not  the  words  of  Longfellow  poured  conso- 
lation ?  How  many  mourning  eyes  have  not 
looked  up  with  a  brightening  hope  from  the 
pages  in  which  he  had  written  such  hymns 
of  resignation — such  cheering  and  strength- 
ening appeals  ?  A  singer,  whose  lips  breathed 
purer  and  sweeter  inspiration,  is  not  known 
to  our  present  literature.  No  American 
writer,  except  perhaps  Washington  Irving, 


has  ever  made  himself  so  broad  a  way  into 
the  popular  English  acceptation  as  Longfel- 
low. Thoroughly  domesticated  in  England, 
his  works  have  long  been,  as  the  works  of  a 
foreign  author  scarcely  ever  were  before. 
Some  of  our  own  great  writers  are  far  less 
familiar  to  general  English  readers.  W^e  re- 
member hearing  an  American  once  remark 
that  he  met  with  more  copies  of  Elizabeth 
Browning's  poems  in  Boston  than  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  more  of  Longfellow's  works  in 
England  than  in  the  United  States.  Eng- 
land may  claim  the  credit  of  having  first 
recognized  the  peculiar  qualities  of  beauty, 
feeling,  and  quaint  thought  which  distin- 
guish the  exquisite  prose-poem  of  '  Hype- 
rion,'— a  romance  with  which  the  name  of 
the  lady  just  dead  was  connected  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  in  a  manner  now  most  melancholy 
to  recall. 

"  We  are  only  repeating  what  has  been 
stated  more  than  once  in  print,  and  what 
certainly  was  believed  in  Heidelburg,  the 
scene  of  the  leading  portions  of  the  romance, 
when  we  say  that  the  wife  of  Professor  Long- 
fellow— she  whose  sad  death  we  have  just 
learned — was  the  Mary  Ashburton  familiar 
to  the  readers  of  *  Hyperion.'  The  life  ro- 
mance which  the  poet  so  exquisitely  pic- 
tured, and  which  was  believed  to  have  had  a 
climax  of  poetic  fitness  and  happiness,  has 
now  found  its  mortal  conclusion  in  an  event 
which  no  one  can  think  of  without  a  shud- 
der. *  The  setting  of  a  great  hope,'  writes 
Longfellow  himself  in  the  romance  we  speak 
of,  '  is  like  the  setting  of  the  sun.'  But  the 
sun  of  the  poet's  hope  has  set  in  gloom  sad- 
der and  darker  than  that  which  belongs  to 
ordinary  calamity.  To  have  lost  such  a 
companion  must,  under  any  circumstances, 
have  been  to  a  man  like  Longfellow  a  blow 
which  only  the  best  resources  of  Christianity 
could  enable  him  to  bear  with  resignation. 
But  to  have  lost  a  precious  life  by  such  a 
fate  and  for  such  a  cause — to  have  seen  the 
object  of  love  and  the  source  of  happiness 
destroyed  at  once  by  a  flame  from  a  morsel 
of  sealing-wax  ignited  in  sport  to  amuse 
a  child— must  indeed  increase  beyond  any 
power  of  words  to  describe  the  bitterness  of 
the  calamity. 

"  The  number  of  women  whose  lives  have 
been  sacrificed  during  the  past  few  years  by 
the  sudden  meeting  of  flame  and  floating 
drapery,  would  form  a  long  and  an  appalling 
record.  It  has  been  culminated  for  the 
present  by  the  death  of  the  wife  of  one  in 
whose  sorrow  Europe  and  America  at  least 
feel  the  deepest  sympathy." 
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Ver"S  slowly,  and  in  a  tottering,  uncertain 
manner,  do  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
mysteries  hidden  in  apparently  the  most  sim- 
ple substance.  The  discovery  of  oxygen  was 
one  of  the  first  fruits  of  modern  chemistry  ; 
and  after  its  properties  have  been  seemingly 
investigated  scores  of  years  ago  in  the  most 
exhaustive  manner,  we  are  just  beginning  to 
find  out  how  utterly  ignorant  we  are  as  to 
its  real  nature.  A  substance  which  is  the 
very  breath  of  life  for  all  created  beings  on 
the  earth,  the  consumption  of  which,  to  sup- 
ply respiration  and  combustion,  amounts  to 
more  than  seven  millions  of  tons  weight  per 
day, — forming  three-quarters  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  four-fifths  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, half  the  mineral  kingdom,  together 
with  one-fifth  of  the  atmosphere  and  eight- 
ninths  of  the  water  on  the  earth,  constitut- 
ing, in  fact,  nearly  two-thirds  of  our  globe, 
and  endowed  with  properties  more  strikingly 
remarkable  than  any  other  body  in  nature, — 
certainly  offers  some  inducement  for  the  ear- 
nest inquirer  to  explore  its  mysteries  ;  and 
if  we  now  feel  so  ignorant  on  the  subject,  it 
is  not  on  account  of  the  little  that  is  already 
known,  so  much  as  the  vast  regions  of  un- 
explored wealth  of  which  we  have  recently 
caught  some  faint  glimpses. 

In  connection  with  the  most  wonderful,  as 
well  as  the  most  fascinating,  branch  of  this  in- 
quiry,— the  mysterious  power  which  oxygen, 
ordinarily  quiescent,  possesses  of  splitting 
up  into  two  intensely  energetic  oppositely 
endowed  halves, — the  name  of  Schonbein 
will  always  be  remembered.  The  untiring 
manner  in  which  he  investigated  the  subject 
of  ozone, — tracking  it  from  the  electrical 
smell  through  all  its  phases,  patiently  work- 
ing on  in  spite  of  the  ridicule  with  which  it 
was,  up  to  a  very  recent  time,  the  custom  to 
assail  him  as  the  philosopher  with  one  idea, 
the  man  with  an  ozonic  monomania,  and  ul- 
timately forcing  the  subject,  by  its  very  im- 
portance, before  the  notice  of  physicists, — is 
a  worthy  model  for  every  young  experi- 
menter. Through  him  we  have  been  led  to 
ask  whether  the  so-called  chemical  elements 
may  not,  after  all,  be  mere  allotropic  condi- 
tions of  a  few  bodies  ? — whether  the  specu- 
lations of  the  alchemists  upon  the  mutual 
convertibility  of  the  metals  into  each  other, 
may  not  prove  ultimately  correct,  and,  in 


the  language  of  Faraday,  to  view  their  fun- 
damental doctrine  of  transmutation  as  no 
longer  opposed  to  known  analogies,  but  only 
some  stages  beyond  the  present  state  of 
knowledge. 

It  has  at  last  become  the  custom  to  record 
ozone  observations  at  most  of  the  meteoro- 
logical observatories,  and  the  scientific  and 
general  public  are  pretty  well  aware  that 
these  indications  afibrd  a  rough  but  on  the 
whole  a  reliable  test  of  the  healthiness  of 
any  particular  locality.  The  usual  way  of 
preparing  the  test  papers  for  ozonimetrical 
purposes  has  been  to  soak  fine  paper  in  a 
mixture  of  starch  and  iodide  of  potassium 
dissolved  in  water.  Upon  drying,  the  paper 
was  cut  into  slips,  and  the  rapidity  of  its 
darkening,  or  the  intensity  which  it  acquired, 
in  any  given  time,  was  compared  with  a  num- 
bered scale  and  recorded — the  indications 
ranging  from  one  to  ten.  Two  errors  are 
liable  to  creep  in  when  the  ozone  papers  are 
used  in  the  ordinary  way.  They  are  usually 
suspended  freely  in  the  air,  and  exposed  to 
light.  Air  is  of  course  necessary,  as  the 
ozone  is  an  ingredient  of  the  atmosphere ; 
but  light  causes  the  papers  to  fade,  and  thus 
destroys  the  indications.  The  other  objec- 
tion is  that  the  papers  are  liable  to  be  dark- 
ened by  other  bodies  in  the  atmosphere- 
nitric  acid,  for  instance,  which  is  known  to 
be  present  in  quantity  after  thunder.  The 
former  diflaculty  has  been  overcome  by  Mr. 
E.  J.  Lowe,  who  has  contrived  an  ozone  box, 
which  is  simple  in  construction,  small  in  size, 
and  cylindrical  in  form ;  the  chamber  in 
which  the  test  slips  are  hung  being  perfectly 
dark,  whilst  at  the  same  time  there  is  a,  con- 
stant current  of  air  circulating  through  it, 
no  matter  from  what  quarter  of  the  compass 
the  wind  is  blowing.  The  air  either  passes 
in  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  box  and  travels 
round  a  circular  chamber  twice,  until  it 
reaches  the  centre  (where  the  test  slips  are 
hung),  and  then  out  again  at  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  box  in  the  same  circular  manner, 
or  in  at  the  top  and  out  again  at  the  bottom 
of  the  box. 

The  second  difficulty  is  not  so  readily  got 
over ;  but  from  some  recent  researches  of 
Schonbein  it  seems  probable  that  the  sub- 
stance known  as  pyrogallic  acid  will  answer 
the  desired  end.  He  has  just  found  that 
when  a  strip  of  paper,  moistened  with  a  solu- 


tion  of  pyrogallic  acid,  is  introduced  into  an 
atmosphere  containing  ozone,  it  is  rapidly- 
darkened;  whilst,  if  no  ozone  be  present, 
the  paper  retains  its  original  whiteness. 
Schonbein  therefore  suggests  that  unsized 
paper,  moistened  with  a  solution  of  pyrogal- 
lic acid,  would  form  a  good  test  for  the  pres- 
ence of  this  form  of  oxygen.  This  would 
seem  to  be  a  far  better  test  than  that  in  which 
starch  and  iodide  of  potassium  are  used. 
Nitric  acid  in  the  atmosphere  would  not  be 
likely  to  have  any  action  upon  it ;  indeed, 
every  photographer  is  in  the  daily  habit  of 
mixing  pyrogallic  and  nitric  acids  together 
without  any  discoloration  taking  place. 
There  is  only  one  slight  drawback,  and  that 
is,  that  long-continued  action  of  strong  ozone 
has  a  bleaching  effect  j  this,  however,  would 
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not  be  any  disadvantage  in  practice,  for  a 
paper  would  never  be  exposed  so  long  to  at- 
mospheric influences  for  this  reversed  effect 
to  take  place. 

We  do  not  know  a  more  valuable  or  in- 
structive study  than  that  of  the  ever-varying 
quantity  of  ozone  in  the  air.  A  test  for  this 
body  ought  to  be  as  common  in  a  house  as  a 
barometer.  Ozone  is  equivalent  to  health. 
In  crowded  cities  or  unhealthy  neighbor- 
hoods it  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  detected  > 
whilst  on  the  ocean,  the  seashore,  or  elevated* 
open  tracts  of  country  it  is  almost  invariably 
present  in  quantity.  The  first  outbreak  of  an 
epidemic  is  always  heralded  by  a  rapid  de- 
crease of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere,  whilst  its 
re-appearance  is  almost  as  certaiil  a  sign  of 
the  cessation  of  the  sickness. 


Christian  Consciousness. — If  one  truly 
loves  God,  he  has  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  within 
him,  and  cannot  doubt  the  reality  of  this  Chris- 
tian consciousness.  More  abstruse  evidences  of 
the  reality  of  the  new  birth  may  be  overlooked,  if 
one  can  say,  like  the  blind  man,  "One  thinj^  I 
know,  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see.'*  2he  Home 
Circle  has  a  pleasant  illustration  of  this,  told  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Martin,  of  an  eminent  Southern  states  • 
man, — 

"  On  one  occasion,  while  the  late  Hon.  W.  C. 
Preston  was  an  inmate  of  my  family,  I  had  been 
from  home  several  days,  and  on  my  return,  my 
little  boy,  Henry  (then  in  his  seventh  year), 
as  was  his  wont,  manifested  great  joy  on  the  oc- 
casion ;  so  much  so  as  to  attract  the  attention 
of  my  honorable  friend,  who  said  to  the  little  fel- 
low : — 

"  *  Henry,  do  you  love  your  father  ?  * 

"  *  Yes,  sir,'  said  Henry. 

"  *  Are  you  sui'e  you  love  your  father  ?  * 

"  *  Yes,  sir,  I  am  sure  I  do.'  And  by  way  of 
proof  the  little  fellow  kissed  me. 

"  '  Henry,'  he  still  asked,  '  do  you  know  that 
you  love  your  father  ?  ' 

"  The  little  fellow  was  puzzled  for  a  moment, 
but  recovering  himself,  replied  with  evident  feel- 
ing,— 

"  *  Yes,  sir,  I  know  it,  for  Ifed  it ' — and  again 
he  threw  his  arms  around  my  neck,  and  kissed  nie. 

"  My  friend  was  amused ;  so  were  we  all ;  but 
there,  as  far  as  we  knew,  the  matter  ended. 
Colonel  P.  was  at  that  time  an  earnest  seeker 
after  the  truth,  and  two  years  afterwards,  when 


nearing  the  eternal  world,  having  made  his  peace 
with  God,  and  realized  the  power  of  converting 
grace,  as  he  lay  calmly  waiting  and  patiently 
suffering  the  will  of  God,  he  said  to  a  friend,  in 
speaking  of  his  confidence  in  God  : — 

"  '  I  am  like  a  little  child  with  his  father — liko 
little  Henry  Martin — I  know  that  I  love  God, 
and  am  in  his  favor,  because  I  feel  it— 1  feel  it.' 

"  Truly  his  confidence  was  simple  and  child- 
like, his  humility  deep  and  genuine.  He  loved 
God — he  felt  that  he  loved  him ;  and  in  this 
peaceful  frame  of  mind  he  continued  most  of  the 
time,  until  his  happy  spirit  took  its  flifrht  to  the 
bosom  of  his  God.  Ho  had  long  been  an  in- 
quirer after  truth,  and  the  simple  remark  of  that 
little  child  furnished  him  with  an  illustration  of 
the  spirituality  of  religion  ;  that  it  is  something 
that  may  bo  experienced,  that  may  be  felt.  He 
sou^^ht  it  and  found  it,  to  the  joy  of  his  heart  and 
the  salvation  of  his  soul." 


Messrs.  Longman  &  Co.  will  publish  im- 
mediately a  "  Manual  of  Moral  and  Metaphys- 
ical Philosophy,"  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 
Also,  "A  History  of  Learning  and  Literature 
in  England,"  by  George  L.  Craik,  LL  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  English  Language  in  Queen's 
College,  Belfast. 


The  second  edition  of  Henry  Chorley's  "  The 
Authors  of  England,"  will  be  ready  early  next 
month. 
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From  The  London  Review. 
SOUND  RECORDING  ITSELF. 
Among  all  the  marvels  of  mechanical  in- 
genuity which  are  being  daily  brought  to 
perfection,  none  are  more  interesting  than 
those  which  aim  at  the  accomplishment  of 
some  task  apparently  requiring  intellect,  in 
addition  to  mere  mechanical  dexterity,  for 
its  execution.    It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  me- 
chanical operation  which  requires  a  greater 
exercise  of  intellect  than  that  of  verbatim 
reporting   by  means    of  short-hand.      Yet 
even  this  art  seems  likely,  before  long,  to 
be  supplanted.     For  several  years  a  French 
savan,  M.  L.  Scott,  has  been  engaged  in  ex- 
periments on  the  fixation  of  sound  upon  a 
prepared  tablet,  in  the  same  way  as  photog- 
raphy fixes  luminous  images ;  and  has  met 
with  considerable  success  in  this  new  art, 
which  he  has  named  Phonautography.     At 
the  last  sitting  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences,  a  short  communication  was  made 
by  the  discoverer  in  consequence  of  the  pub- 
lication of  some  experiments  in  the  same  di- 
rection  made   by   other  gentlemen.      This 
communication  was  devoted  chiefly  to  a  de- 
scription of  certain  illustrations  laid  before 
the  members,  and  would  be  unintelligible 
to  the  general  reader  without  the  diagrams, 
and   a  knowledge  of  what  had  previously 
been  accomplished  by  Mr.  Scott.     The  sub- 
ject, however,  being  of  immense  importance, 
and  likely  now  to  attract  great  attention, 
and  having  ourselves  watched  its  develop- 
ment for  several  years,  as  well  as  having  had 
many  opportunities  of  inspecting  the  pho- 
nographic  representations  of  sound   auto- 
graphically  recorded  by  Mr.  Scott's  instru- 
ment, a  short  account  of  what  has  already 
been  done  by  this  physicist  will  perhaps  be 
considered  of  interest. 

The  problem  which  first  required  solution 
was  the  artificial  construction  of  an  ear,  by 
means  of  tubes  and  diaphragms,  so  as  to 
imitate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  human  ear 
in  its  power  of  collecting  sounds  of  every  de- 
gree of  intensity,  and  transmitting  them  to 
a  delicate  membrane  placed  at  the  extrem- 
ity. After  numerous  essays  an  apparatus 
was  constructed  which  possessed  the  above 
qualifications  ;  the  membrane  was  seen  to 
vibrate  visibly,  and  in  a  difierent  manner, 
with  each  audible  sound  or  note  ;  and  if  a 
pen  or  style  were  fastened  to  this  membrane 


its  point  would  trace  the  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful and  complicated  curves  and  circles  ap- 
pertaining to  the  elements  of  sound.  The 
next  difficulty  consisted  in  finding  a  sensi- 
tive surface  upon  which  this  style  could  mark 
the  imprint  of  its  movements ;  for  the  vi- 
brations of  the  aerial  pen  were  so  delicate 
that  if  any  appreciable  force  were  required 
to  efiect  the  transcription,  the  resistance 
would  at  once  stop  all  movement.  This  dif- 
ficulty was  at  last  overcome  by  employing  a 
strip  of  thin  paper,  upon  which  was  depos- 
ited a  film  of  lampblack  obtained  from  the 
smoke  of  burning  bodies.  This  sensitive 
surface  is  carried  along  by  clock-work 
agency,  in  front  of  the  vibrating  style,  so 
that  the  successive  movements  of  the  latter 
shall  not  impinge  one  on  the  other,  when 
the  result  is  a  series  of  lines  written  on  the 
paper,  composed  of  the  most  complicated 
systems  of  curves,  and  forming  a  natural  au- 
tograph of  the  producing  sounds. 

Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
above  is  intended  more  as  a  brief  outline  of 
the  principal  of  Mr.  Scott's  instrument,  than 
as  an  exact  description  of  its  individual  de- 
tails. In  reality,  especially  in  the  one  re- 
cently made,  it  is  far  more  complicated  than 
would  be  imagined  from  this  brief  sketch ; 
but  the  phonographs  produced  by  it  are 
marvellously  perfect.  Every  separate  source 
of  sound  has  an  individuality  of  its  own. 
The  sounds  of  difierent  musical  instruments, 
for  instance,  are  easily  distinguished  from 
one  another,  and  from  the  human  voice. 
This  latter,  moreover,  gives  difierent  traces, 
according  to  its  character,-^the  sweet,  soft 
voice  of  a  female,  especially  when  singing, 
being  characterized  by  great  beauty  and  har- 
mony in  the  curves  impressed  on  the  pa- 
per ;  in  those  produced  by  the  harsher  voice 
of  a  man,  the  curves  are  larger  and  more 
rugged  looking ;  whilst  in  a  shriek  or  a 
shout,  or  in  the  harsh,  discordant  sounds  of 
instruments,  the  waves  are  irregular,  un- 
equal, and  broken  up  into  secondary  vibra- 
tions of  all  degrees  of  amplitude. 

An  oration,  delivered  with  varying  rapid- 
ity, and  with  the  pitch  of  the  voice  greatly 
modulated  in  difierent  parts,  has  a  very  strik- 
ing appearance  in  its  phonograph.  Rapidly 
spoken  parts  have  the  curves  crowded  to- 
gether, whilst  in  others  they  are  widely  sep- 
arated.   The  loud  tones  of  the  voice  are 
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shown  by  the  written  waves  rising  to  per- 
haps half  an  inch,  or  more,  in  height,  whilst 
the  low  tones  are  not  more  than  the  eighth 
of  an  inch  high ;  the  modulations  of  the 
voice  are  thus  shown  very  beautifully  by  the 
varying  height  of  what  may  be  called  the 
letters  of  sound. 

Thus,  then,  the  problem  of  the  graphic 
fixation  of  sound  may  be  considered  as  ac- 
complished ;  but  now  a  new  difficulty  arises 
— ^that  of  translating  these  ever-varying 
curves  back  again  into  ordinary  language. 
If  each  word  or  syllable,  or  even  compound 
sound,  of  which  our  spoken  language  is  built 
up,  were  invariably  represented  by  the  same 
system  of  curves,  the  work  of  transcription 
would  be  comparatively  easy.  This,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  being  the  case.  Not  only 
does  the  impression  vary  with  the  tone  of 
the  voice,  the  rapidity  or  loudness  of  utter- 
ance, but  it  has  been  found  that  the  same 
words  uttered  by  one  person  are  written 
down  by  the  instrument  very  difierently  from 
the  way  they  are  when  spoken  by  another ; 
just  as  the  handwriting  of  one  person  difiers 
from  another.  This,  however,  is  a  difficulty 
w^hich  will  be  overcome  by  practice,  and  per- 
haps improved  instrumental  arrangements : 
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even  now  we  hear  that  Mr.  Scott  is  attain- 
ing some  facility  in  reading  off  these  natu- 
ral stenographs.  The  difficulties,  however, 
in  the  way  of  fluent  transcription  into  writ- 
ten language  are  very  great,  as  the  student 
in  this  new  language  has  so  many  differenlT 
forms  presented  to  him  as  the  equivalent  for 
the  same  articulated  sound ;  the  tracings  not 
being  either  a  true  synthesis  of  the  words, 
nor  a  purely  conventional  sign  like  writing, 
which  has,  let  us  remember,  no  phonomenal 
value,  but  is  merely,  to  use  a  mathematical 
expression,  a  function  of  the  tone,  the  in- 
tensity, and  the  pitch. 

The  fact  of  being  able  to  make  spoken 
sounds  record  themselves  permanently  on 
paper  is  of  itself  most  singular  and  astonish- 
ing ;  but  if  it  is  ever  developed,  as  the  in- 
ventor says  it  shortly  will  be,  to  sufficient 
perfection  to  enable  it  to  take  down  speeches 
which  may  be  written  off  verbatim,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  the  importance  of  the  dis- 
covery, whether  it  be  in  respect  to  the  un- 
impeachable accuracy  of  the  process;  the 
entire  absence  of  trouble  and  expense  in  re- 
porting any  articulate  sounds  ;  or  the  great 
saving  of  the  time  and  the  exhausting  labors 
of  our  parliamentary  reporters. 


Play  upon  Words. — The  latest  and  best 
play  upon  words,  which  amuses  those  who  will 
be  amused,  and  are  to  be  amused  with  a  trifle, 
is,— 

—  Pir  — 

—  un   — 

—  vent  — 

—  vient  — 

—  venir  — 

—  d'un  — 

Un  soupir  vient  souvent  d'un  souvenir. 


Liberty — a  Tyrant's  Notion  of  it. — In 
Miss  Strickland's  "  Bachelor  Kings  of  England," 
the  following  anecdote  is  told  of  William  Ru- 
fus  :  "  Finding  him  deaf  to  all  entreaties  and 
remonstrances,  his  bishops  and  clergy  at  last  pre- 
sented a  petition,  beseeching  him  to  allow  them 
to  compose  a  prayer  to  be  used  in  all  the  churches 
of  England, '  That  it  might  please  Almighty  God 
to  move  his  majesty's  heart  to  choose  a  primate.' 
'  You  may  pray  as  you  please,'  replied  Rufus, 
bluntly,  '  but  I  shall  do  as  I  please.'  " 


Prolonging  the  Beauty  of  Cut  Flow- 
ers.— A  recent  author,  E.  A.  Maling,  states, 
that  for  keeping  flowers  in  water,  finely  pow- 
dered charcoal,  in  which  the  stalks  can  be  stuck 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vase,  preserves  them  sur- 
prisingly, and  renders  the  water  free  from  any 
obnoxious  qualities.  When  cut  flowers  have 
faded,  either  by  being  worn  a  whole  evening  in 
one's  dress,  or  as  a  bouquet,  by  cutting  half  an 
inch  from  the  end  of  the  stem  in  the  morning,  and 
putting  the  freshly  trimmed  end  instantly  into 
quite  boiling  water,  the  petals  may  be  seen  to  be- 
come smooth  and  to  resume  their  beauty,  often  in 
a  few  minutes.  Colored  flowers,  carnations,  aza- 
leas, roses,  and  geraniums,  may  be  treated  in 
this  way.  White  flowers  turn  yellow.  The 
thickest  textured  flowers  amend  the  most,  al- 
though azaleas  revive  wonderfully.  The  writer 
has  seen  flowers  that  have  lain  the  whole  night 
on  a  table,  after  having  been  worn  for  hours, 
which  at  breakfast  next  morning  were  perfectly 
renovated  by  means  of  a  cupful  of  hot  water. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 

THE  SAGUENAY  AND  THE  MONT- 
MORENCI.* 

In  a  recent  article  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  we 
stated  that  we  might  take  an  early  opportu- 
nity of  noticing  some  of  the  more  remark- 
able tributaries  of  that  huge  watercourse. 
It  is  true  that  their  fine  scenery  has,  as  the 
author  of  The  Bothie  of  Toper-na-Fuosich 
would  lament,  **  got  at  last  into  guide- 
books." They  have  handled  it,  indeed, 
with  all  that  coarse  daubing  which  usually 
marks  those  feeble  productions.  That  of 
Disturnell  (its  author,  we  have  understood, 
as  well  as  publisher),  the  title  of  which  ap- 
pears below,  is,  we  believCj  on  the  whole, 
the  best  thing  in  that  shape  for  the  Cana- 
dian tourist  to  have  in  his  pocket.  But  it 
needs  at  least  a  thorough  recasting.  Of 
those  subsidiaries  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
which  appear  in  the  little  map  of  salmon- 
rivers  given  in  Stanford's  Canadian  Set- 
tler's Guide,  the  Saguenay  and  the  Mont- 
morenci  fill  the  largest  space  in  what  may 
be  termed  the  literature  of  the  travelling 
world.  M.  Kohl,  however,  in  the  enter- 
taining work  on  Canada  which  we  have  al- 
ready noticed,  merely  alludes  in  passing  to 
the  Saguenay,  and  seems  to  have  only  vis- 
ited the  embouchure  of  the  Montmorenci. 
So  we  venture  to  think  that  even  stay-at- 
home  readers — to  say  nothing  of  those  who 
may  be  contemplating  a  transatlantic  tour 
— will  welcome  a  brief  sketch  of  these 
streams  from  the  pen  of  one  who  has  re- 
cently visited  them,  and  whose  personal  in- 
spection was  supplemented  by  a  perusal  of 
the  admiralty  charts  in  the  library  of  the 
Canadian  Legislature. 

The  Saguenay,  which  joins  the  St.  Law- 
rence about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
below  Quebec,  and  more  than  twice  that 
distance  (two  hundred  and  eighty)  above 
Anticosti,  is  considered,  analogously  to  the 
commencement  of  that  river  at  the  lower 
end  of  Lake  Ontario,  to  begin  its  course  as 
the  outlet  of  Lake  St.  John.  This  lake, 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay,  is  a  body  of 
water  no  less  than  forty  miles  in  diameter. 
It  is  fed  by  numerous  streams,  more  than 
one  of  which  must  be  twice  the  length  of 

*  The  LaJces  and  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  With 
Maps  and  Embellishments.  New  York:  Distur- 
nell.   1857. 


that  river  which  forms  their  common  outlet, 
and  alone  bears  the  name  of  Saguenay.  We 
may  assign,  then,  to  this  tributary  system 
a  length  of  not  less  than  four  hundred  miles. 
From  Lake  St.  John  the  river  flows  in  a 
south-easterly  direction,  the  St.  Lawrence, 
from  Kingston  downwards,  taking  a  north- 
easterly. As  that  lake  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  north-west  of  Quebec , 
an  imaginary  line  between  these  two  points 
(say  the  proposed  railroad)  forms,  in  con- 
junction with  the  two  rivers,  an  equilateral 
triangle. 

The  Saguenay  is  navigable  as  far  as  some 
rapids  about  seventy-five  miles  up,  but  at 
low  water  large  vessels  are  stopped  by  a 
bar  about  sixty  miles  up.  The  width  of  the 
river  below  this  bar  is  from  two-thirds  of  a 
mile  to  two  miles.  Its  depth  is  its  most 
remarkable  feature.  According  to  Admiral 
Bayfield's  accurate  survey,  it,  as  a  general 
rule,  slopes  down  from  one  hundred  fathoms 
at  its  margin  to  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
in  its  centre ;  while  a  recess  thirty-four  miles 
up  it,  called  Eternite  Cove,  is  proved  to  have 
the  depth  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  one 
a  little  lower  down,  called  St.  Jean's  Bay, 
that  of  a  mile  and  a  half.  "  If  the  bed  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  were  laid  dry,"  says  the 
admiral,  in  the  little  book  that  accompanies 
his  charts,  "  there  would  still  be  a  depth  of 
more  than  one  hundred  fathoms  in  the 
Saguenay."  The  heights  through  which  it 
rolls  are  of  syenitic  granite  and  gneiss. 
They  are  uniformly  precipitous,  sometimes 
perpendicular,  and  seem  to  have  been  cleft 
open  for  it  by  some  terrible  convulsion  of 
nature.  A  Greek  would  probably  have  ac- 
counted for  the  chasm  by  attributing  to  the 
river-god  a  power  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
"  earth-shaking  "  lord  of  the  sea.  The  river 
is  visibly  afiected  by  the  tide  full  seventy- 
five  miles  from  its  mouth.  Its  color  is  a 
rich  transparent  mummy-brown.  For  this 
two  causes  suggest  themselves — the  bogs 
from  which  the  river  descends,  and  the 
pitch-pines  on  its  margin.  The  latter  is 
the  cause  assigned  by  Professor  Agassiz  for 
the  color  we  observed  in  the  Kahministik- 
woya,  and  which  is  found  in  the  other  trib- 
utaries of  Lake  Superior.  In  the  case  of 
the  Saguenay,  it  is  much  deepened  by  the 
depth  of  water,  and  the  shade  of  its  lofty 
walls  of  rock.  The  Saguenay  is  a  grand 
living  likeness  of  that  gloomy  inamabilis 
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stream  which  contributes  so  much  to  the 
awfuhiess  of  the  6th  ^neid. 

We  viewed  this  unrivalled  scenery  on  the 
19th  of  August.  Our  excursion  steamer 
had  left  Quebec  at  8  A.M.  on  the  18th,  and, 
after  touching  at  Riviere  Quelle,  on  the 
right  bank,  and  Murray  Bay  on  the  left, 
reached  Riviere  du  Loup  on  the  right  about 
8  P.M.  A  thunder-storm  had  then  just  spent 
its  strength,  after  lighting  up  the  river,  or 
rather  gulf,  most  brilliantly  with  forked  and 
sheeted  lightning.  We  left  Riviere  du  Loup 
at  3  P.M.  on  the  19th.  At  6  A.M.  we  had 
passed  Tadousac,  a  little  village  and  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company's  post  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Saguenay,  and  on  its  left  shore.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  French 
settlements,  and  its  little  church  claims  the 
honor  of  being  the  oldest  in  the  New  World. 
The  heights  on  both  sides  of  the  river  were 
of  soilless  rock  scantily  clothed  with  trees 
and  lichen.  The  trees  seemed  to  be  birches 
and  pines.  Not  far  from  the  entrance  of 
the  river  the  captain  pointed  out  white  and 
pale-blue  porpoises  very  near  us,  rolling 
over  on  the  surface.  The  morning  was  very 
cold,  as  well  it  might  be  in  a  deep,  dark 
gorge  so  far  north  for  American  latitudes. 
At  breakfast-time  we  passed  St.  Louis  Isl- 
and, a  huge  rock  shaped  like  a  lion  couchant. 
Just  lower  down,  on  the  left  bank,  is  a 
lovely  amphitheatre  of  greenwood,  where 
a  tributary  called  the  Ste.  Marguerite  joins 
the  Saguenay,  like  a  gentle,  richly  jewelled 
bride  wedded  to  such  a  chief  as  Byron's 
Corsair.  The  walls  that  shut  us  out  from 
the  world  became  more  and  more  lofty  and 
precipitous,  till  they  reached  their  climax  in 
a  majestic  steep,  clad  in  primeval  forest,  and 
a  perpendicular  bluff  far  barer  and  sterner. 
The  former  is,  from  its  grandeur,  termed 
Pointe  d'Eternite,  the  latter  Cap  Trinite, 
either  from  a  tripleness  that  has  been  dis- 
cerned in  its  top,  or  from  the  desire  of  find- 
ing a  name  as  sublime  and  awful  as  the 
former.  Between  them  opens  a  most  charm- 
ing recess,  named  after  the  former  head- 
land, and,  as  we  had  occasion  to  mention 
just  now,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  depth.  It 
lay  embosomed  in  a  ring  of  verdurous  steeps, 
with  those  gigantic  warders  at  its  entrance. 
The  scene  could  scarce  be  better  described 
than  by  a  transcript  of  a  part  of  Virgil's 
sketch  of  the  Libyan  cove  gained  by  his 
shipwrecked  Trojans : — 


"  Hinc  atque  hinc  vastae  rupes,  geminique  min- 
antur 
In  caelum  scopuli,  quorum  sub  vertice  latfe 
jEqnora  tuta  silent:  turn  sylvis  scena  coruscis 
Desuper,  horrentique  atrura  nemus  imminet 

umbra." 
Down  Pointe  d'Eternite  coursed  a  sweet  lit- 
tle cascade,  shaped  like  a  V  sideways  (>  ). 
It  ever  and  anon  gleamed,  like  a  silver  cord, 
through  the  emerald  drapery  of  that  prince  of 
river-steeps,  which  rises  fifteen  hundred  feet 
above  "  the  Stygian  pool.'*  A  little  further  up 
the  river,  on  the  other  side,  and  facing  the 
west,  was  a  remarkably  brilliant  cascade  that 
we  observed  in  our  return.  It  was  Shelley's 
AretJiusa  to  the  life.  Many  a  longitudinal 
furrow  in  the  rock  was  also  often  traceable 
where  the  verdure  was  richer  and  thicker, 
where  birch  and  fir  nestled  lovingly,  and 
where,  doubtless,  many  a  stream  "leapt 
down  "  behind  the  Veil  of  foliage.  Up  Cap 
Trinite,  a  gloomy  bluff  of  syenitic  granite, 
wound  a  zigzag  procession  of  white  birch- 
skeletons,  like  the  ghosts  of  an  old  Roman 
triumph.  On  the  same  side  of  the  river,  fur- 
ther up,  the  cliff  rises  from  the  water  as 
smooth  as  if  the  river-god  had  here  exhibited 
on  a  godlike  scale  the  power  known,  doubt- 
less, through  a  dim  tradition,  to  Attus  Na- 
vius.  There  now  opened  on  us  a  lake,  some 
six  or  seven  miles  in  diameter,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  It  is  sometimes  called 
La  Grande  Baie,  sometimes  Ha  !  Ha  !  Baie. 
The  latter  was,  it  is  said,  the  name  given  it 
by  its  discoverers,  in  memory  of  the  expres- 
sion of  joy  that  rose  to  their  lips  at  the  sight 
of  nature  no  longer  in  the  stern  and  gloomy 
aspect  which  she  had  been  maintaining  hith- 
erto. As  you  reach  it,  the  walls  of  the  Sague- 
nay are  somewhat  lower,  and  you  see  a  blue 
chain  of  mountains  in  the  far  East.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  bay  you  pass  by  bold  bluffs  j 
but  at  the  other  end  the  hills  slope  down, 
though  half  precipitously,  with  some  little 
herbage.  There  are  here  two  small  settle- 
ments, termed  St.  Alexis  and  St.  Alphonse, 
each  possessing  its  wooden  cottages  and  its 
simple  church  of  the  same  material.  We 
anchored  off  St.  Alphonse  in  ten  fathoms  of 
water,  and  landed  some  horses  and  cows  for 
the  settlers,  as  well  as  a  caUche  and  a  hay- 
cart. 

As  we  went  up  the  river,  we  had  an  April- 
like sky,  the  very  best  possible  for  the  sce- 
nery of  the  Saguenay.  The  light  had  gleamed 
fitfully  on  waving  greenwood  and  still-rock 
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— iiow  in  its  bare  ruddiness,  now  browned 
yellowed,  or  whitened  by  lichen.  As  we  went 
down,  a  rainbow,  in  parting,  had  a  charming 
effect  on  the  landscape.  St.  Jean's  Bay  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  a  mile  and  a  half 
deep.  Its  shores  were  fringed  with  ledges 
of  light  velvet-like  green.  Behind  was  the 
darker  green  of  the  live  trees  and  the  purple 
of  the  dead.  Beyond,  towered  lofty  heights 
of  an  indigo  hue.  A  mist  rested  on  a  gray 
range  in  the  distance.  The  gleam  of  the 
vanishing  rainbow,  like  a  little  pillar  of  fire, 
glided  over  the  heights,  lighting  them  up 
with  a  brilliant  purple  dye.  Before  us  rose 
the  isle  of  St.  Louis.  Between  it  and  our 
steamer  glided  a  white-sailed  bark,  calling 
up  the  image  of  the  fair  sight  the  poet  de- 
nied himself: — 

"  The  swan  on  still  St.  Mary's  lake 
Floats  doable,  swan  and  shadow.'* 

As  we  gained  on  her,  she  shone  in  the  calm 
expanse  like  a  butterfly  with  head  down- 
wards. When  we  neared  the  mouth,  the 
porpoises  again  frolicked  by  us,  and  the 
range  along  the  opposite  shore  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  appeared,  some  thirty  miles  off, 
"with  unusual  clearness.  Shortly  after  6 
P.M.  we  were  speeding  across  by  two  low 
islands  and  their  lighthouses.  We  had  spent 
twelve  hours  in  the  enjoyment  of  scenery 
unique  in  its  combination  of  gloom  and 
grandeur.  "  Dis  vay?y  uglee  place,"  was  the 
comment  made  on  it  by  a  Franco-Canadian 
steward,  while,  in  the  chill,  cloudy  morning, 
we  passed  through  the  sepulchral  gorge. 
Scenery  of  the  cheery'  kind,  however  tame 
in  the  eye  of  the  cultivated  observer,  is  to 
Jean  Baptiste  more  welcome  than  the  som- 
hre,  the  triste,  and  the  sauvage.  This  was 
the  taste  found  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  the  Tyro- 
lese  peasant.  It  was,  indeed,  that  which 
reigned  in  London  and  Paris,  before  the 
days  of  Byron  and  the  Lake  Poets. 

In  comparison  with  the  Saguenay,  the 
Montmorenci  is  a  river  of  but  short  course 
and  very  small  volume.  It  rises  in  the 
western  outskirts  of  the  mountainous  tract 
which  shoots  up  its  peaks  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  forms  so  im- 
posing a  feature  in  the  scenery  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Saguenay  and  that  of  the  St. 
Charles.  Some  seven  or  eight  miles  below 
the  latter  point,  it  falls — literally  falls — into 
the  great  trunk-artery  of  North  America. 


This  charming  fall  is  a  perpendicular  cascade 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  feet.  Its  great 
beauty  is  the  gossamer-like  delicacy  of  its 
snow-white  sheet,  in  contrast  with  the  black 
rock.  The  stream  above — of  no  greater 
width  than  sixty  feet  at  its  last  leap — comes 
rushing  through  huge  boulders,  a  mass  of 
seething,  inky  water.  A  plain  zigzag  stair- 
case and  platform  of  deal,  though  disgust- 
ingly out  of  keeping  with  the  scene,  give 
such  a  near  view  of  the  fall  as  one  could  not 
otherwise  get.  It  should  also  be  seen  from 
below  ;  and  we  would,  for  this  purpose — to 
say  nothing  of  the  river-views  so  obtained — 
advise  a  boating-trip  from  Quebec.  In  win- 
ter, an  ice-cone,  one  hundred  feet  in  height, 
is  formed  beneath,  and  down  it  is  carried  on 
the  Canadian  amusement  called  "  toboggen- 
ing."  The  Montmorenci  River  should  be 
traced  up  some  two  or  three  miles  at  least. 
Here  is  a  highly  picturesque  scene,  which 
has  somehow  got  the  childish  and  most  in- 
adequate name  of  the  "  Natural  Steps." 
There  is  a  rude  view  of  it  in  Harper''s  Mag- 
azine for  an  early  month  in  1859.  As  was 
remarked  last  September,  by  the  Corre- 
spondent of  The  TimeSf  it  is  less  known  and 
visited  than  it  deserves.  This  may  be  owing 
to  the  lack  of  a  road  to  it.  From  the  fall 
we  found  our  way  to  it  across  the  fields,  hav- 
ing on  our  left  a  beautiful  view  of  Quebec, 
on  our  right  the  woods  that  mantled  the 
steep  margin  of  the  stream.  Through  them 
we  descended  to  its  brink  by  a  very  faint 
path.  The  scene — one  spot  especially — re- 
minded us  of  the  Wharf  and  its  famous 
Strid.  The  stream,  however,  was  one  of  a 
much  greater  volume,  and  suffered  no  stone 
to  impede  and  anger  its  current.  Its  right 
bank,  on  which  we  stood,  came  sloping  down, 
clad  in  primeval  forest.  As  it  approached 
the  gorge,  it  shelved  down  in  terraces  of  gray 
rock,  gemmed  here  and  there  with  the  blue- 
bell or  a  water-flower.  Tiny  rivulets  trickled 
murmuringly  over  them.  On  the  other  side 
rose  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rough  gray  cliff, 
crowned  with  greenwood.  Pent  up  in  the 
narrow  gorge,  which  it  seemed  to  cleave  for 
itself  out  of  the  very  ribs  of  mother  earth, 
came  a  torrent  rushing  with  a  rapidity  we 
never  saw  equalled.  It  boiled  grandly,  and 
the  rich  sepia  of  its  deep  murky  water — not 
unlike,  though  darker  than,  the  color  of  the 
Devonshire  Lyns — contrasted  well  with  the 
gray  rock  and  white   foam.     There  Avas  a 
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succession  of  cataracts — one  a  particularly] 
fine  one,  where  the  flood  swept  down  with  a 
thundering  volume.  We  went  up  a  little 
way,  springing  from  terrace  to  terrace.  The 
scenery  was  unchanged  as  far  as  we  could 
well  see,  and  melted  into  all  embowering 
forest  in  the  distance,  with  a  background  of 
mountains.  We  doubted  not  that  a  scram- 
ble further  up  would  well  repay  the  trouble  ; 
but  the  sun  was  declining,  and  we  had  before 
us  the  walk  back  to  our  caleche,  and  then  a 
drive  of  eight  miles  to  Quebec.     So  we  re- 


signed ourselves  rather  sulkily  to  the  jolt 
back  across  the  pleasant  but  monotonous 
meadows  of  the  St.  Charles.  However,  as 
we  jogged  on  we  were  somewhat  consoled  by 
the  fine  views  we  had,  embracing,  as  they  did, 
the  heights  already  mentioned,  the  valley, 
and  the  two  rivers ;  while  the  tin-roofed  town 
before  us,  the  Nestor  of  New  World  towns, 
glittered  in  the  golden  sunset  with  a  bril- 
liance which  seemed  that  of  some  erection  of 
Oriental  genii — nay,  called  up  to  our  mem- 
ory Martin's  City  of  the  Blest. 


A  Note  on  Sudden  Deaths. — The  sudden 
death  of  Lord  Campbell,  which  shocked  the 
nation,  and  brought  grief  to  a  wide  circle,  sug- 
gests a  piece  of  counsel,  on  which  it  may  be 
profitable  to  lay  some  stress.  The  fatal  inci- 
dent which  closed  the  career  of  this  noble  law- 
yer, like  those  in  the  cases  of  the  late  Dnke  of 
Bedford  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  indicates 
the  advisability  of  never  permitting  any  aged 
or  enfeebled  person  to  sleep  in  a  room  alone,  or 
without  immediate  and  constant  personal  at- 
tendance. It  is  in  the  act  of  rising  from  bed, 
or  suddenly  assuming  the  erect  position,  or  per- 
haps during  some  slight  bodily  exertion,  that 
the  unexpected  moment  of  faintness  or  of  col- 
lapse, of  seizure  or  of  sudden  physical  distress, 
occurs.  The  dead  body  is  found  stretched  upon 
the  floor,  sometimes  hours  after  life  has  been 
extinct.  A  guess  is  made  as  to  what  may  have 
happened,  and  how  long  life  has  fled.  The  rel- 
atives are  commonly  comforted  by  the  assur- 
ance that  this  is  the  inevitable  stroke.  But  to 
keener  and  more  judicial  minds  the  question 
will  arise  wiiether  this  is  absolutely  true — 
whether  immediate  and  instant  help  might  not 
have  been  of  some  avail — whether  the  failing 
heart  might  not  have  been  re-animated,  the  im- 
petus or  the  vicious  direction  of  the  circulation 
modified,  so  as  to  give  effectual  relief  to  the 
overweighted  brain,  tlie  limbs  warmed,  and  per- 
haps the  life  lengthened.  These  speculations 
carried  to  the  furthest  point  might  be  painful  in 
individual  cases,  and  in  them  not  at  all  profit- 
able. But  the  manner  of  death  of  many  notable 
persons  shows  that  the  necessity  for  watchful 
and  continuous  attendance  of  the  aged  during 
the  night  season  is  too  often  ignored.  This  is 
commonly  due  to  a  false  pride  of  strength,  and 
wilful  blindness  to  the  sudden  decrees  of  fate ; 
but  then  it  is  the  part  of  near  relatives  to  over- 
power these  feelings,  and  to  set  aside  these 
scruples,  in  the  presence  of  the  lessons  which 
experience  has  taught. — Lancet. 


Night  Telegraph  Army  Signals. — The 
old  semaphore  system  of  telegraphing,  before 
electricity  was  pressed  into  service,  is  now  be- 
ing revived  in  America,  Mr.  Tuttle,  of  the  Har- 


vard Observatory,  having  recently  invented  a 
plan  for  communicating  between  lighthouses, 
forts,  ships  of  war,  etc.,  at  night  by  means  of 
signal-lights.  A  box  containing  a  brilliant  light 
is  hoisted  up  on  high.  The  front  is  an  oblong 
aperture  or  apertures  capable  of  being  entirely 
cut  off",  or  diminished  to  any  length  by  levers. 
The  signals  consist  of  the  same  characters  as 
those  of  the  Morse  telegraph,  the  different  com- 
binations of  length  with  the  number  of  times 
the  light  is  cut  off  designating  each  letter  of  the 
alphabet ;  these  are  read  by  sight.  The  distance 
at  which  the  light  can  be  read  depends  upon  the 
quality  and  size  of  the  lens  immediately  behind 
the  aperture.  Lamps  can  be  made  at  a  very 
slight  cost,  which  can  be  read  ten  miles  with 
the  naked  eye,  and  by  the  aid  of  glasses  twenty- 
five  miles;  or  still  more  powerful  lights  could 
be  used,  which  could  be  read  twenty-five  miles 
or  more  with  the  naked  eye,  and  fifty  or  sixty 
with  a  telescope.  Mr.  Tuttle  has  experimented 
on  this  plan  between  the  cupola  of  the  State 
House  and  the  top  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument, 
carrying  on  a  spirited  conversation  without  the 
slightest  trouble ;  from  ten  to  fifteen  words  per 
minute  being  transmitted  with  rough  and  im- 
perfect machines.         « 


The  Employment  op  Camels  in  Cali- 
fornia.— Julius  Bandman,  who  owns  ten  Bac- 
trian  camels,  which  Mr.  Frisius  imported  from 
Siberia,  is  convinced,  after  months  of  experience 
and  observation,  that  these  camels  are  valuable 
for  packing  over  mountains  and  plains.  He 
trots  them  over  the  San  Francisco  sand  hills 
daily,  to  eat  thistles  and  exercise  their  muscles 
under  bags  of  sand,  each  camel  being  able  to 
carry  easily  six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and 
Fort  Yuma  officers  say  they  can  make  thirty 
miles  a  day  under  one  thousand  pounds.  The 
big  humped  brutes  are  models  of  temperance, 
rising  at  four  o'clock,  retiring  at  sunset,  drink- 
ing water  only,  and  that  but  once  in  ten  days, 
when  two  buckets  will  suifice  each  animal.  They 
are  very  healthy,  ugly,  and  tractable ;  and  the 
Aha,  from  which  paper  we  condense  these  facts, 
intimates  that  packers  ought  to  experiment  with 
them  in  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
DE  QUINCEY  ON  STYLE.  * 
A  SMALL  volume  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished in  which  some  of  the  minor  miscella- 
neous writings  of  De  Quincey  have  been  put 
together.  Among  these  is  his  Essay  on 
Style,  and  those  readers  to  whom  this  Es- 
say is  new  will  naturally  turn  with  interest 
and  curiosity  to  see  what  a  writer  who  won 
so  large  a  portion  of  his  own  reputation  by 
his  style  has  to  say  on  the  mechanism  which 
he  wielded  so  adroitly.  The  Essay  goes  to 
show  that  Englishmen  do  not  pay  enough  at- 
tention to  style,  that  a  bad  style  is  on  the  ad- 
vance from  the  several  influences  to  which  we 
are  exposed,  and  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  model  style  towards  which  we  can  work. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  are  many 
pleasing  passages  in  the  Essay,  and  many  in- 
genious suggestions ;  but  what  chiefly  strikes 
us  in  it  is  the  oddity  of  a  man  who  made 
style  so  great  an  object  writing  about  style 
so  very  badly.  The  faults  in  mere  style  of 
this  Essay  are  most  glaring.  De  Quincey 's 
style  is  generally  admired,  and  it  is  useless 
to  quarrel  with  a  general  verdict  on  a  mat- 
ter of  taste  ;  but  even  the  warmest  admirers 
of  De  Quincey  must  allow  that  he  is  one  of 
the  very  hardest  writers  to  remember  that 
ever  wrote.  As  we  go  on,  sentence  after 
sentence  glides  easily  forwards,  and  we  seem 
to  be  carried  in  some  definite  direction  ;  but 
at  the  end  of  fifty  pages  no  clear  notions,  no 
distinct,  arguable  propositions  have  been 
presented  to  us,  or  at  best  they  have  only 
been  elicited  with  great  effort  from  the  mass 
of  wandering  thought  and  subtle  elaborate 
language  in  which  they  are  wrapped.  Of 
all  his  works,  this  Essay  on  Style  appears  to 
us  the  worst  written.  It  is  impossible  to  fol- 
low the  argument,  or  to  say  whether  there 
is  an  argument  or  not.  There  are  lengthy 
discussions  of  points  that  are  seemingly  ir- 
relevant, and  there  also  is  a  delusive  organ- 
ization of  unconnected  excursuses  which  is 
most  puzzling  and  irritating.  The  merit  of 
this  Essay  lies  almost  wholly  in  calling  our 
attention  in  a  pleasant  way  to  some  obvious 
facts,  such  as  the  fact  that  Frenchmen  write 
short,  clear  sentences,  while  Germans  write 
long,  cumbrous  sentences — or  else,  in  clever 
suggestions  of  very  minor  and  immaterial 

*  De  Quincey  on  Self-Education^  Style,  Rhetoric, 
and  Political  Economy.  London  :  James  Hogg  and 
Son.     1861. 


points,  such  as  the  suggestion  that  the  school- 
men and  the  writers  of  Athens  were  influ- 
enced by  a  manner  of  living  which  was  in 
many  ways  similar.  But  the  merits  of  the 
Essay  entirely  fail  to  counterbalance  its  great 
defect — its  total  want  of  clearness  and  dis- 
tinctness of  thought.  That  De  Quincey 
wrote  an  Essay  on  Style  in  a  bad  style,  is 
in  itself  not  very  important ;  but  the  fact  is 
important  as  bearing  on  the  main  problem, 
whether  attention  to  style  is  necessary  or 
even  useful  for  the  formation  of  a  good  style. 
The  contrary  hypothesis  is,  that  a  good  style 
depends  on  the  goodness  of  the  thought — 
on  its  being  clear,  adequate,  full,  and  duly 
connected  with  other  thoughts  that  lie  be- 
side it  or  cross  into  and  interlace  its  struct- 
ure. Something  there  is  beyond  this — there 
is  a  happiness  of  expression,  a  discovery  of 
the  words  that  fit  the  thought,  and,  in  a 
measure,  are  the  thought.  It  is  not  improb- 
able, and  we  venture  to  think  it  is  highly  _ 
probable — ^that  no  analysis  can  lay  down 
rules  by  which  this  happiness  can  be  at- 
tained. We  do  not  find  any  thing  in  this 
Essay  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  style  can 
with  advantage  be  expressly  cultivated  and 
consciously  constructed. 

The  faults  of  a  particular  essay  may  be  ac- 
cidental, and  it  cannot  settle  the  question  as 
to  the  value  of  the  study  of  style  to  find  that 
De  Quincey  has  laid  himself  open  to  severe 
criticism  in  this  treatise.  But  it  so  happens 
that  one  or  two  of  the  faults  which  before- 
hand we  should  imagine  would  most  natu- 
rally accompany  a  pride  in  the  arts  of  diction 
are  strikingly  illustrated  in  this  Essay.  The 
most  important  of  these  faults  is  an  indiffer- 
ence to  truth — not  the  low  indifference  which 
tolerates  falsehood  or  misstatement,  but  that 
carelessness  which,  so  long  as  a  train  of 
thought  pleases  by  its  ingenuity,  is  content 
to  overlook  its  irrelevancy.  In  discussing, 
for  example,  the  conditions  under  which  the 
masterpieces  of  Greek  style  were  produced, 
De  Quincey,  as  we  have  already  said,  ob- 
serves that  the  great  Greek  authors  are  in 
some  respects  situated  as  the  scholastic 
writers  of  the  middle  ages  were.  Both  sets 
of  writers  had  ample  leisure ;  both  had  a 
paucity  of  books,  and  yet  not  an  utter  ab- 
sence of  them  ;  both  were  fond  of  what  may 
be  termed  subjective  studies ;  and  both 
wrote  under  the  influence  of  a  great  enthu- 
siasm—the Greeks  under  that  qf  citizenship, 
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the  schoolmen  under  that  of  Western  Chris- 
tianity. There  is  much  that  is  worth  think- 
ing over  in  this  comparison  ;  but  in  the  Es- 
Bay  we  find  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  whole 
disquisition  is  connected  with  the  main  sub- 
ject of  the  treatise  by  a  thread  that  it  is  al- 
most hopeless  to  try  to  discover ;  and  sec- 
ondly, that  in  order  that  the  comparison  may 
seem  to  come  to  something,  its  author  boldly 
lays  down  that  the  result  was  the  same  in 
both  cases,  or  nearly  so,  and  that  the  school- 
men, like  the  Greeks,  wrote  an  admirable 
style.  It  is  true,  he  adds,  that  the  good 
qualities  of  their  style  are  also  found  in  the 
language  of  algebra ;  but  then,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  the  language  of  algebra  is  a  very  good 
style.  This  is  trifling  with  the  reader,  al- 
though the  trifling  is  hid  under  a  flux  of 
words.  The  style  of  the  schoolmen  may  be 
good  in  the  sense  that  the  style  of  algebra 
is  good,  but  it  is  not  good  in  the  sense  that 
the  style  of  Sophocles  is  good ;  and  if  not, 
the  real  question  which  the  comparison  sug- 
gests is,  whence  does  this  diversity  arise? 
It  is  diflScult  to  suppose  that  this  question 
would  have  been  shirked  by  a  writer  of  De 
Quincey's  ability  if  he  had  not  ^T.en  satis- 
fied with  what  he  trusted  were  tne  triumphs 
of  his  writings.  And  the  same  sort  of  in- 
difference to  truth  also  appears  in  the  de- 
light with  which  he  dresses  up  a  thought 
which  cannot  be  called  untrue,  but  is  poor 
and  unmeaning.  He  begins,  for  example,  a 
long  passage  in  the  middle  of  his  description 
of  Greek  literature,  by  asking  his  readers  if 
they  know  what  dumb-bells  are.  He  does 
this  in  a  pleasant  gossiping  way,  and  we  do 
not  much  care  to  ask  what  this  has  to  do 
with  the  topic  in  hand.  But  at  last  the  con- 
nection is  forced  on  our  attention,  and  we 
find  that  the  use  of  the  description  of  these 
dumb-bells  is  to  say  that  Isocrates,  who  had 
a  singularly  long  life,  and  came  in  the  inter- 
val thai  separated  the  contemporaries  of 
Pericles  from  the  contemporaries  of  Alex- 
ander, may  be  compared  to  the  long  bar  of 
a  dumb-bell  that  connects  the  two  weighty 
ends.  That  is  all.  It  is  a  comparison  that  in 
itself  is  not  at  all  instructive  or  apt.  It  is  a 
poor  thought  to  say  that  Isocrates  is  like  the 
bar  of  a  dumb-bell,  but  it  is  an  odd  thought ; 
and  a  poor  odd  thought  is  the  sort  of  raw 
material  that  a  master  of  style  likes  to  deal 
with. 
Many  opinions  on  the  style  of  other  writ- 


ers are  off'ered  in  this  Essay,  and  It  is  not 
an  unfair  criterion  of  the  worth  of  this  formal 
treatment  of  style  to  inquire  what  are  the 
critical  results  at  which  its  author  arrives. 
We  are  equally  surprised  at  his  likes  and  at 
his  dislikes.  He  informs  us  that  the  best 
specimens  of  modern  English  are  to  be  found 
in  the  letters  of  old  maids.  These  are  the 
models  at  which  writers  ought  to  aim.  The 
letters  of  married  women,  of  young  ladies, 
and  of  men  of  all  ages,  are  failures,  but  the 
letters  of  old  maids  are  perfection.  Obvi- 
ously, De  Quincey  had  just  read  the  letters 
of  some  old  maid  before  he  wrote  this  opin- 
ion, and  generalized  a  whole  class  of  letter- 
writing  from  one  instance.  Nor  do  we  think 
the  general  proposition  at  all  true,  that  the 
style  of  women  is  best,  not  in  their  books, 
but  in  their  letters.  This  De  Quincey  lays 
down  as  if  it  were  a  self-evident  truth. 
With  his  habitual  indifi*erence  to  accuracy, 
he  omits  to  inquire  or  to  reflect  how  far  this 
is  true,  if  it  is  true.  That  women  who  write 
a  pretentious  style  in  their  books  are  some- 
times more  simple  in  their  private  letter- 
wTiting  is  highly  probable.  Few  people 
could  pretend  to  a  wide  experience  on  the 
subject,  but  most  people  would  expect  to 
find  that  this  was  the  case.  That  is  about 
all  that  is  true  in  De  Quincey's  proposition. 
That  women  who  can  write  books  write  them 
in  a  worse  style  than  that  in  which  women 
who  can  write  letters  write  their  letters,  is 
contradicted  by  abundant  evidence.  The 
style  of  Miss  Austen's  Persuasion^  and  the 
style  of  Silas  Marner^  is  as  good  as  could 
be  wished.  It  may  not  be  the  style  of  the 
letters  of  old  maids,  but  it  is  a  style  that  an- 
swers every  purpose  of  a  novelist.  Miss 
Martineau  also  writes  a  capital  style — clear, 
neat,  and  unformal ;  but  we  do  not  see  why 
it  should  be  supposed  that  her  letters  would 
be  in  a  different  style  or  a  better  one. 

With  equal  rashness  of  assertion  De  Quin- 
cey condemns  Plato's  style.  He  states  that 
"  the  expletives  of  Plato  are  as  gross,  andmust 
have  been  to  the  Athenian  as  unintelligible, 
as  those  of  a  Westmoreland  peasant ;  "  and 
he  is  indignant  at  the  *'  morbid  energy  of 
oaths  "  scattered  over  the  face  of  every  prose 
composition  both  of  Plato  and  of  all  writers 
of  Greek  dialogues.  That  the  style  of  Plato 
is  a  bad  or  a  good  style  is  impossible  to 
prove ;  but  the  general  judgment  of  thou- 
sands of  readers  has  pronounced  it  graceful, 
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apt,  and  copious  in  the  highest  degi-ee.  It 
is  of  no  use  entering  into  a  controversy  on 
such  a  point ;  but  it  i8*well  worth  remark- 
ing that  De  Quincey's  depreciation  of  Plato 
is  intimately  connected  with  his  hypothesis 
that  there  is  a  model  style.  He  says  that 
dialogues  are  an  absurd  way  of  writing — that 
the  dummies  who  converse  with  the  chief 
speaker  are  simply  nuisances  and  excres- 
cences— and  that  the  conversational  style 
which  the  dialogue  enforces  is  the  worst  that 
can  be  used  in  a  philosophical  treatise,  be- 
cause it  interrupts  thought  and  reduces  re- 
flection and  discussion  to  the  consideration 
of  a  succession  of  isolated  topics.  Whether 
this  is  true  or  not,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  dialogues  have  almost  invariably  failed. 
Readers  do  not  like  them.  Cicero,  who  took 
more  pains  with  his  style  than  any  other  an- 
cient prose  writer,  tried  to  write  in  dialogues, 
and  failed.  But  Plato  is  held  to  have  suc- 
ceeded. Most  readers  find  that  the  form  of 
dialogue  is  a  help  to  them  in  reading  Plato, 
that  the  introductions  are  graceful  and  nat- 
ural, and  not  mere  outside  ornaments,  and 
that  the  conversational  style  does  not  stop 
consecutive  thought.  The  obvious  conclu- 
sion is,  that  style  depends  on  the  writer. 
Plato's  dialogues  are  good — the  dialogues  of 
other  persons  are  not  good.  That  is  to  say, 
a  vehicle  of  expressing  thought  which  may 
suit  one  exceptional  writer  will  not  suit  the 
bulk  of  writers.  No  rules  of  style  could 
teach  a  w  riter  of  dialogues  to  write  dialogues 
like  Plato.  What  these  rules  apparently  can 
do  is  to  enable  a  critic  to  lay  down  that,  on 
general  principles,  good  dialogues  must  be 
considered  bad. 

De  Quincey's  main  object  in  composing  his 
Essay  was  to  attack  what  he  calls  newspaper 
English.  By  this  he  means  the  use  of  grand, 
vague,  inaccurate  phrases  to  denote  simple 
things.  He  tells  us  that  he  went  to  look  for 
lodgings  in  a  suburb  of  London,  and  that 
the  woman  who  let  them  was,  in  his  grand 
phraseology,  "  not  merely  a  low-bred  per- 
son, but  morally  vulgar,  by  the  evidence  of 
her  own  complex  precautions  against  fraud, 
reasonable  enough  in  so  dangerous  a  capi- 
tal, but  not  calling  for  the  very  ostentatious 
display  of  them  which  she  obtruded  upon 
us."    This  woman  had  several  newspapers 


lying  about,  and  she  used,  in  talking,  the 
following  words, — category,  predicament,  in- 
dividuality, diplomatically,  and  anteriorly. 
She  is  also  stated  to  have  assured  De  Quin- 
cey  that  she  "  would  spontaneously  adapt  the 
several  modes  of  domestication  to  the  recip- 
rocal interests."  If  she  really  said  this,  it 
only  shows  that  she  was  too  absurd  to  be 
fairly  taken  as  a  specimen  of  a  class.  It  is, 
however,  quite  true  that  uneducated  persons 
are  very  fond  of  using  grand  words  and  swell- 
ing phrases.  As  newapapers  are  often  writ- 
ten by  uneducated  persons,  they,  too,  exhibit 
this  tendency,  and  their  readers  may  gather 
or  increase  the  taste  by  reading  them.  But 
these  words  are  sometimes  used  rightly,  and 
the  style  is  sometimes  clear  and  good  in 
newspapers  ;  and  then  the  newspaper,  like  a 
well- written  book,  afiects  the  taste  of  the  un- 
educated reader  only  by  supplying  them  with 
a  treasury  of  fine  words.  If  a  pretentious, 
ignorant  person  read  nothing  but  the  Bible 
and  Shakspeare — both  unimpeachable  mod- 
els of  style — he  would  collect  together  plenty 
of  seven-leagued  words  and  imposing  expres- 
sions to  gratify  his  coarse  taste,  and  enable 
him  to  produce  the  efiect  in  writing  which 
delights  him.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  regu- 
late style,  as  it  is  absurd  to  judge  of  it,  by 
thinking  what  might  be  its  possible  efiect  on 
ignorant  readers.  The  majority  of  educated 
Englishmen  who  have  any  thing  to  say,  write, 
each  after  their  fashion,  a  good  style,  and,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  their  faults  of  style  are 
really  faults  of  thought.  We  do  not  see  any 
great  reason  to  believe  either  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  model  style,  or  that  style 
becomes  good  by  paying  attention  to  it. 
There  are  a  few  mechanical  rules,  such  as 
the  utility  of  short  compact  sentences,  the 
avoidance  of  parentheses,  and  so  on,  which 
can  easily  be  taught  and  learnt.  But  all  else 
in  style  that  is  good  comes  from  clearness  of 
thought,  from  education  of  taste,  from  an  un- 
definable  power  of  linking  together  the  words 
and  the  thought.  The  perusal  of  great  au- 
thors helps  us  to  attain  to  excellence  of  style 
by  suggesting  to  us  stores  of  thought  and  a 
good  vocabulary ;  but  the  analysis  of  style 
is  almost  sure  to  spoil  our  own  method  of 
composition,  and  to  tempt  us  to  imitate  De 
Quincey  in  caring  so  much  more  for  the  ex- 
pression than  the  accuracy  of  thought. 
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From  The  Independent,  6  Nov. 
DE  PROFUNDIS. 

BY  ELIZABETH   BARRETT    BROWNING. 

The  face  which,  duly  as  the  sun, 
Rose  up  for  me  with  life  begun, 
To  mark  all  bright  hours  of  the  day 
With  daily  love,  is  dimmed  away, — 
And  yet  my  days  go  on,  go  on. 

The  tongue  which,  like  a  stream,  could  run 
Smooth  music  to  the  roughest  stone, 
And  every  morning  with  "  Good-day  *' 
Made  each  day  good,  is  hushed  away, — 
And  yet  my  days  go  on,  go  on.  • 

The  heart  which,  like  a  staflF,  was  one 
For  mine  to  lean  and  rest  upon ; 
The  strongest  on  the  longest  day 
With  steadfast  love  is  caught  away, — 
And  yet  my  days  go  on,  go  on. 

And  cold  before  my  Summer's  done. 
And  deaf  in  Nature's  general  tune, 
And  fallen  too  low  for  special  fear. 
And  here,  with  hope  no  longer  here, 
While  the  tears  drop,  my  days  go  on. 

The  world  goes  whispering  to  its  own, 
"  'Tis  anguish  pierces  to  the  bone." 
And  tender  friends  go  sighing  round, 
"  What  love  can  ever  cure  this  wound  1 " 
My  days  go  on,  my  days  go  on. 

The  past  rolls  forward  on  the  sun 
And  makes  all  night.     O  dreams  begun. 
Not  to  be  ended  !    Ended  bliss ! 
And  life  that  will  not  end  in  this  ! 
My  days  go  on,  my  days  go  on. 

Breath  freezes  on  my  lips  to  moan  : 
As  one  alone,  once  not  alone, 
I  sit  and  knock  at  Nature's  door. 
Heart-bare,  heart-hungry,  very  poor, 
Wliose  desolated  days  go  on. 

I  knock  and  cry,  .  .  .  Undone,  undone  ! 
Is  there  no  help,  no  comfort  ?    None  1 
No  gleaning  in  the  wide  wheat-plains 
Where  others  drive  their  loaded  wains  ? 
My  vacant  days  go  on,  go  on. 

This  nature,  though  the  snows  be  down. 
Thinks  kindly  of  the  bird  of  June, 
This  little  red  hip  on  the  tree 
Is  ripe  for  such.     What  is  for  me. 
Whose  days  so  winterly  go  on. 

No  bird  am  I  to  sing  in  June, 
And  dare  not  ask  an  equal  boon. 
Good  nests  and  berries  red  are  natures, — 
To  give  away  to  better  creatures, — 
And  yet  my  days  go  on,  go  on. 

I  ask  less  kindness  to  be  done, 
Only  to  loose  these  pilgrim-shoon 
(Too  early  worn  and  grimed)  with  sweet 
Cool  deathly  touch  to  these  tired  feet, 
TiW  days  go  out  which  now  go  on. 


Only  to  lift  the  turf  unknown 
From  off  the  earth  where  it  has  grown, 
Some  cubit-space,  and  say,  "Behold, 
Creep  in,  poor  heart,  beneath  that  fold. 
Forgetting  how  the  days  go  on." 

What  harm  would  that  do  ?    Green  anon 
The  sward  would  quicken,  overshone 
By  skies  as  blue  ;  and  crickets  might 
Have  leave  to  cliirp  there  day  and  night 
While  my  new  rest  went  on,  went  on. 

From  gracious  nature  have  I  won 
Such  liberal  bounty  ?    May  I  run 
So,  lizard-like,  within  her  side, 
And  there  be  safe,  who  now  am  tried 
By  days  that  painfully  go  on. 

A  voice  reproves  me  thereupon. 

More  sweet  than  nature's  when  the  drone 

Of  bees  is  sweetest,  and  more  deep 

Than  when  the  rivers  overleap 

The  shuddering  pines,  and  thunder  on. 

God's  voice,  not  nature's — ^night  and  noon 
He  sits  upon  the  great  white  throne. 
And  listens  for  the  creatures'  praise. 
What  babble  we  of  days  and  days  ? 
The  Day-spring  He,  whose  days  go  on. 

He  reigns  above,  he  reigns  alone  ; 
Systems  burn  out  and  leave  His  throne  : 
Fair  mists  of  seraphs  melt  and  fall 
Around  him,  changeless  amid  all ! — 
Ancient  of  days,  whose  days  go  on ! 

He  reigns  below,  he  reigns  alone. 
And  having  life  in  love  foregone. 
Beneath  tlie  crown  of  sov'reign  thorns," 
He  reigns  the  jealous  God.     Who  mourns 
Or  rules  with  Him,  while  days  go  on. 

By  anguish  which  made  pale  the  sun, 
I  hear  him  charge  his  saints  that  none 
Among  the  creatures  anywhere. 
Blaspheme  against  him  with  despair. 
However  darkly  days  go  on. 

— Take  from  my  head  the  thorn-wreath  brown  ! 
No  mortal  grief  deserves  that  crown. 

0  supreme  Love,  chief  misery. 
The  sharp  regalia  are  for  Thee 
Whose  days  eternally  go  on. 

For  us,  .  .  .  whatever's  undergone. 
Thou  knowest,  wiliest  what  is  done  : 
Grief  may  be  joy  misunderstood : 
Only  the  good  discern  the  good, 

1  trust  Thee  while  my  days  go  on. 

Whatever's  lost  it  first  was  won ; 

We  will  not  struggle  nor  impugn. 

Perhaps  the  cup  was  broken  here 

That  Heaven's  new  wine  might  show  more  clear, 

I  praise  Thee  while  my  days  go  on. 

I  praise  Thee  while  my  days  go  on ; 
I  love  Thee  \Yhile  my  days  go  on  ! 
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Through  dark  and  dearth,  through  fire  and  frost. 
With  emptied  arms  and  treasure  lost 
I  thank  Thee  while  my  days  go  on  ! 

And,  having  in  thy  life-depth  thrown 
Being  and  suffering  (which  are  one), 
As  a  child  drops  some  pebble  small 
Down  some  deep  well  and  hears  it  fall 
Smiling  ...  so  I !    Thy  days  go  on  ! 


OTHER  WORLDS. 

Other  worlds.     Those  planets  evermore 

On  their  golden  orbits  swiftly  glide  on  — 
From  quick  Hermes  by  the  solar  shore 
To  remote  Poseidon. 

Are  they  like  this  earth  "?     The  glory  shed 

From  the  ruddy  dawn's  unfading  portals  — 
Does  it  fall  on  regions  tenanted 

By  a  race  of  mortals  ? 

Are  there  merry  maidens,  wicked-eyed. 

Peeping  slyly  through  the  cottage  lattice  1 
Have  they  vintage-bearing  countries  wide  ? 
Have  they  oyster-patties  ? 

HaA'e  they  silent,  shady  forest-realms, 

Odorous  violets  that  in  grassy  nooks  hide, 
Aged  oaks  and  great  ancestral  elms, 

Growing  by  the  brookside  ? 

Does  a  mighty  ocean  roar  and  break 

On  dark  rocks  and  sandy  shores  fantastic  ? 
Have  they  any  Darwins  there  to  make 
Theories  elastic  ? 

Have  they  landscapes  that  would  set  a  flat  aliglit 
With  their  beauty  ?     Have  they  snow-necked 
clerici  ? 
Poets  who  be-rhyme  each  whirling  satellite  ? 
Dr.  Temple's  heresy  ? 

Does  their  weather  change  1    November  fog  — 
Weeping  April  —  March  with  many  a  raw 
gust? 
And  do  thunder  and  demented  dog 

Come  to  them  in  August  1 

Nineteenth-century  science  should  unravel 
All  these  queries,  but  has  somehow  missed 
'em. 
When  will  it  be  possible  to  travel 

Throuffh  the  Solar  Svstem  1 


— Temple  Bar. 


Mortimer  Collins. 


COMING  HOME. 

O  brothers  and  sisters  growing  old, 

Do  you  all  remember  yet 
That  liomc,  in  tiic  shade  of  the  rustling  trees, 

Where  once  our  household  met  1 

Do  )'ou  know  how  we  used  to  come  from  school, 
Througii  ihc  summer's  pleasant  heat; 

With  tlie  yellow  fennel's  golden  dust 
On  our  tired  little  feet  ? 


—  COMING    HOME. 

And  how  sometimes  in  an  idle  mood 

We  loitered  by  the  way  ; 
And  stopped  in  the  woods  to  gather  flowers, 

And  in  the  fields  to  play ; 

Till  warned  by  the  deepening  shadow's  fall, 

That  told  of  the  coming  night. 
We  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  last,  long  hill. 

And  saw  our  home  in  sight  1 

And,  brothers  and  sisters,  older  now 

Than  she  whose  life  is  o'er. 
Do  you  think  of  the  mother's  loving  face. 

That  looked  from  the  open  door  1 

Alas,  for  the  changing  things  of  time  ; 

That  home  in  the  dust  is  low  ; 
And  that  loving  smile  was  hid  from  us, 

In  the  darkness,  long  ago  ! 

And  we  have  come  to  life's  last  hill, 

From  which  our  weary  eyes 
Can  almost  look  on  that  home  that;  shines 

Eternal  in  the  skies. 

So,  brothers  and  sisters,  as  we  go, 

Still  let  us  move  as  one. 
Always  together  keeping  step. 

Till  the  march  of  life  is  done  : 

For  that  mother,  who  waited  for  us  here. 

Wearing  a  smile  so  sweet, 
Now  waits  on  the  hills  of  paradise 

For  her  children's  coming  feet ! 

Phcebe  Cart. 

— Chambers's  Journal. 


CROWN  AND  CROSS. 

It  seemed  a  crown  of  cruel  thorn, 
It  seemed  a  cross  of  bitter  scorn, 
I  bent  my  suffxjring  brow  to  wear, 
I  raised  my  feeble  arms  to  bear. 

I  might  have  cast  away  the  crown. 
But  hands  I  loved  had  crushed  it  down. 
And  pressed  its  stinging  points  of  pain. 
Through  quivering  nerve,  and  bursting  vein. 

I  might  have  shunned  the  cross  to  bear, 
But  One — the  Master — placed  it  there; 
And,  failing  the  appointed  task. 
No  other  service  I  might  ask. 

As  on  my  weary  way  I  passed. 
Ready  to  faint  and  fall  at  last. 
The  burden  under  which  I  bent 
Became  the  staff  on  which  I  leant ; 

And  blossoms  for  the  thorns  had  place, 
Upon  my  head  a  crowning  grace, 
That  brought  me  througii  the  burning  hours, 
Tiie  cool  and  healing  touch  of  flowers. 
***** 
My  crown  was  love,  maintained  through  loss, 
And  truth  upheld  through  scorn  my  cross, 

IsA  Craig. 
-Englishwoman's  Journal. 
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ON    GUARD. THE    CHILDREN'S    TIMEPIECE. 


SKY  PICTURES  IN  SICILY. 

I,  THE  COMET. 


Pale  phantom,  on  the  blue  October  night, 

Like  a  dropped  plume  from  fallen  angel's 
wing 

Floating  astray,  a  shunned,  mysterious  thing, 
Alike  unclaimed  by  darkness  or  by  light ; — 
Old  superstitions  quicken  at  thy  sight, 

Of  storm  and  earthquake, — of  tyrannic  King 

Sudden  struck  mad, — of  Death  volcanoes 
fling 
Down  hills  alive  with  autumn's  vintage  bright. 

To  me  a  strange  companion  thou  hast  been 
For  many  a  lonely  hour  beside  the  sea. 

Bringing  back  firelights  when  I  used  to  lean, 
A  wondering  child,  against  my  father's  knee, 
"Who  told  us  tales  of  others  like  to  thee. 

Ghosts  of  the  air,  with  fright  by  simple  mor- 
tals seen. 

II.  DAY  COLORS. 

The  spirits  of  Palermo's  thousand  flowers 

Give  thousand  colors  to  Palermo's  sky ; 
Look  up  at  sunrise — lo  !  pomegranate  bowers, 

And  banks  of  blue  forget-me-not  hard  by 

Evening  doth  warm  'mid  orange  fruitage  die. 
Above  her  tent  the  rose,  with  crimson  showers. 
Fringes  the  clouds ;  o'er  yonder  mountain  tow- 
ers 

A  rain  of  violets  falleth  from  on  high. 
Yes,  this  was  Enna's  land  ;  and  here,  I  swear, 

Was  the  famed  grove  of  the  Hesperides. 
So  bright  the  wreaths  for  Hours  to  choose  and 
wear, 

So  teeming  ripe  the  bounty  of  the  trees  ; — 
Color  and  changing  perfume  fill  the  air, 

"Which  faints  not  'neath  the  freight,  but  laughs 
like  heart  at  ease. 

III.  THE  MOON  TAKES  UP  THE  TALE. 

Yet,  with  her  soft  and  rich  and  mystic  light, 

The  moon  doth  challenge  this  variety  ; 

"  Leave  to  the  day  its  gaudy  shows,"  saith 
she, 

"  Mine  be  the  calmer  holiness  of  Night. 
After  the  feast,  the  prayer — after  delight, 

Thoughtful  repose — after  the  rainbow  sea 

Heaving  with  glittering  turbulence,  for  me 
One  changeless  amethyst,  as  mirror  bright. 

Mine  are  the  hours  when  Memory  softly  roves 
(Hope  would  the  mysteries  of  the  sun  explore). 

When  all  the  best  aspirings,  purest  loves. 
And  sweetest  friendships  man  enjoyed  of  yore. 

Come  back — when  even  the  mournful  dirge 
*  No  more  ! ' 
Like  soothing  distant  chime,  in  mellowed  ca- 
dence moves." 

IV.  RAIN. 

Hark  !  how  the  rain  that  rings  upon  the  spears 
Of  the  sharp  reeds,  makes  answer— or  with 
tone 

Saddens  the  breeze,  like  the  low  streamy  moan 
Of  captive  Naiad,  sobbing  out  her  fears. 


Saying,  "  Your  shows  are  brighter  for  my  tears  ; 

Mine  are  the  gems  on  yonder  bow  bestrewn. 

Brighter  by  far  than  my  North  sisters  own  ; 
Mine,  yon  gray  pillar  that  the  sea  uprears. — 

Climb  to  the  lonely  temple  on  the  hill. 
Where  stood  Segeste  once,  when  I  am  there. 

And  ye  shall  see  above  that  ruin  fair 
I  can  hang  grief  so  solemn,  that  a  thrill 
Of  ancient  awe  the  blood  of  health  shall  chill. 

As  though  departed  Gods  were  weeping  dark 
in  air." 

— All  the  Year  Round. 


ON  GUARD. 


At  midnight,  on  my  lonely  beat, 

When  shadow  wraps  the  wood  and  lea, 

A  vision  seems  my  view  to  greet 
Of  one  at  home  that  prays  for  me. 

No  roses  blow  upon  her  cheek — 
Her  form  is  not  a  lover's  dream — 

But  on  her  face,  so  fair  and  meek, 
A  host  of  holier  beauties  gleam. 

For  softly  shines  her  silver  hair, 
A  patient  smile  is  on  her  face. 

And  the  mild  lustrous  light  of  prayer 
Around  her  sheds  a  moonlike  grace. 

She  prays  for  one  that's  far  away— 

The  soldier  in  his  holy  fight, 
And  begs  that  Heaven  in  mercy  may 

Protect  her  boy  and  bless  the  Right ! 

Till,  though  the  leagues  lie  far  between, 
This  silent  incense  of  her  heart 

Steals  o'er  my  soul  with  breath  serene. 
And  we  no  longer  are  apart. 

So  guarding  thus  my  lonely  beat, 
By  shadowy  wood  and  haunted  lea. 

That  vision  seems  my  view  to  greet 
Of  her  at  home  who  prays  for  me. 


Camp  Ca^ieeon. 


— Harper's  Weekly. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  TIMEPIECE. 

Now  Summer  dons  her  golden  robe ; 
Its  gray  and  half-transparent  globe 
The  dandelion  rears  again 
From  the  green  meadow's  rolling  main. 
Now  when  the  brown  and  purple  grass 
Is  yellowed  by  the  king-cup's  flowers. 
The  children  pluck  the  rank  green  tubes. 
And  blow  the  down  to  count  the  hours. 

When  birds  their  lulling  spring-song  cease, 
And  Summer  'gins  her  reign  of  peace ; 
When  meadows  turn  a  sunny  brown. 
And  mowers  leave  the  dusty  town  ; 
When  now  the  sorrel  plumes  turn  red, 
And  brave  the  hot  flushed  summer  wind ; 
When  brawny  laborers  rest  from  toil. 
And  grateful'hedgerow  shelter  find  ; 
Then  children  pluck  the  cobweb  flowers. 
And  blow  the  down  to  count  the  hours. 
-Chambers's  Journal.  W.  T. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 

1.  Tie  WorTcs  of  Virgil.    Translated  by  the 

Rev.  Rann  Kennedy  and  Charles  Rann 
Kennedy.     2  Vols.     1849. 

2.  My  Book.    By  James  Henry.     1853. 

3.  The  Works  of    Virgil :   closely  rendered 

into  English  Rhythm.     By  Rev.  Robert 
Corbet  Singleton.     Vol.  L     1855. 

4.  Virgil:  literally  translated  into  English 

Prose.    By  Henry  Owgan,  LL.D.  1857. 

Not  long  ago  *  we  invited  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  Horace  and  his  translators. 
From  Horace  to  Virgil  is  a  natural  and  easy 
transition,  and  we  are  now  accordingly  go- 
ing to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  English 
translators  of  Virgil,  though  we  cannot  plead 
the  excuse  of  the  appearance  of  any  recent 
versions  by  eminent  hands,  by  noble  lords 
or  accomplished  statesmen.  Our  intention 
is  to  furnish  some  answer  to  two  distinct 
though  connected  questions :  How  has  Vir- 
gil been  translated?  and  how  may  he  be 
translated  ? 

To  attempt  an  exhaustive  account  of  all 
the  translations  of  the  whole  or  parts  of  Vir- 
gil which  have  been  made  in  English  is  a 
task  which  would  exceed  our  own  opportu- 
nities, as  it  probably  would  the  wishes  of 
our  readers.     Many  of  these  productions  are 
doubtless  unknown  to  us :   with  others  we 
are  acquainted  by  name  or  by  character,  but 
they  do  not  happen  to  be  within  our  reach.  It 
is  obvious,  too,  that  there  must  be  a  consid- 
erable number  which  do  not  deserve  even  the 
slender  honor  of  a  passing  commemoration. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  something  will  depend 
on  the   date  and  consequent  rarity  of  the 
book.    A  worthless  translation  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  calls  for  no  mention  at  all ; 
the  work  can  be  procured  without  difficulty, 
or  the  reader,  if  he  pleases,  can  himself  pro- 
duce something  of  the  same  character.    A 
worthless  translation  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury has  an  adventitious  value :    it  is  prob- 
ably rare,  and  at  any  rate  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing any  thing   similar  is   gone  forever. 
"While,  therefore,  we  do  not  cater  for  pro- 
fessed antiquaries,  we  may  perhaps  hope  to 
interest  those  who  care  to  see  how  Virgil  has 
fared  at  the  hands  of  writers,  great  and  small, 
belonging  to  the  various  schools  of  English 
poetry — who  for  the  sake  of  a  few  instances 
of  beauty  and  ingenuity  will  pardon  a  good 
deal  of  quaintness  and  even  some  dulness, 
and  are  not  too  severe  to  smile  at  occasional 
*  No.  ccviii.  Art.  2. 


passages  of  rampant  extravagance  and  un- 
disguised absurdity. 

A  very  few  words  are  all  that  need  be 
spent  on  the  first  translation  of  Virgil  into 
English  by  Caxton.     The  title,  or  rather  tail- 
piece, runs  as  follows :    "  Here  fynyssheth 
the  boke  of  Eneydos,  compyled  by  Vyrgyle, 
whiche  hathe  be  translated  oute  of  latyne  in 
to  frenshe,  And  oute  of  frenshe  reduced  in 
to  Englysshe  by  me  Wyllm  Caxton  the  xxii. 
daye  of  luyn,  the  yeare  of  our  lorde  m.iiii 
clxxxx.    The  fythe  yeare  of  the  Regne  of 
Kynge  Henry  the  seuenth."     Some  account 
of  the  original  work  (by  Guillaume  de  Roy) 
may  be  found  in  Warton's  "  History  of  Eng- 
lish Poetry,"  Section  xxiv.   It  seems,  in  fact, 
to  be  a  romance  made  out  of  the  jEneid  by 
numerous  excisions  and  some  additions,  the 
bulk  of  the  whole  being  comparatively  small. 
We  have  only  glanced  at  the  translation,  the 
printing  as  well  as  the  language  of  which  is 
calculated  to  repel  all  but  black-letter  stu- 
dents ;  but  its  chief  characteristic  seems  to 
be  excessive  amplification  of  the  Latin.    This 
is  apparently  the  version  of  Virgil's  two  lines 
{^n.  IV.  9,  10)  :— 


"  Anna  soror,  quae  me  suspensam  insomnia  ter- 
rent ! 
Quis  nevus  hie  nostris  successit  sedibus  hos- 


pes 


\>* 


"  Anne  my  suster  and  frende  I  am  in  ryghte 
gret  thoughte  strongely  troubled  and  incyted, 
by  dremes  admonested  whiche  excyte  my 
courage  tenquire  the  maners  &  lygnage  of 
this  man  thus  valyaunt,  strong,  &  puyssaunt, 
whiche  deliteth  hym  strongely  to  speke,  in 
deuysing  the  hie  favttes  of  armes  and  per- 
illys  daungerous  whiche  he  sayth  to  haue 
passed,  neweli  hither  comyn  to  soiourne  in 
our  countreys.  I  am  so  persuaded  of  grete 
admonestments  that  all  my  entendement  is 
obfusked,  endullyd  and  rauysshed." 

It  was  not  long  before  Caxton  was  to  meet 
with  one  who  proved  himself  both  a  severe 
critic  and  a  successful  rival.  This  was  "  the 
Reverend  Father  in  God,  Mayster  Gawin 
Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dunkel,  and  unkil  to  the 
Erie  of  Angus,"  whose  "  xiii  Bukes  of  Enea- 
dos  of  the  famose  Poete  Virgill  translatet 
out  of  Latyne  verses  into  Scottish  metir," 
though  not  published  till  1553,  was  written 
forty  years  earlier.  In  the  poetical  preface 
to  this  work — a  composition  of  some  five 
hundred  lines — there  is  a  long  paragraph, 
entitled  in  the  margin,  "  Caxtoun's  faultes," 
which  passes  in  review  the  various  delin- 
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quencies  of  the  father  of  printing :  his  omis- 
sion of  the  greater  part  of  the  '*  thre  first 
bukis,"  his  assertion  that  the  storm  in  Book 
I.  was  sent  forth  by  ^olus  and  Neptune,  the 
"  prolixt  and  tedious  fassyoun  "  in  which  he 
deals  with  the  story  of  Dido,  his  total  sup- 
pression of  the  fifth  Book,  his  ridiculous  re- 
jection of  the  descent  into  the  shades  as  fab- 
ulous, his  confusion  of  the  Tiber  with  the 
Tover,  his  substitution  of  Crispina  for  Dei- 
phobe  as  the  name  of  the  Sibyl,  the  whole 
being  summed  up  by  the  assurance  that, — 

"  His  buk  is  na  mare  like  Virgil,  dar  I  lay, 
Than  the  nyght  oule  resemblis  the  papingay." 

The  bishop's  own  version  has  been  highly 
praised  by  competent  judges,  and  we  think 
deservedly.  One  specimen  we  will  give, 
and  it  shall  be  from  the  exordium  of  Book 
L:— 

"  The  battellis  and  the  man  I  will  discriue, 
Fra  Troyis  boundis  first  that  fugitiue 
By  fate  to  Itiilie  come  and  coist  lauyne, 
Ouer  land  and  se  cachit  with  meikiil  pyne 
By  force  of  goddis  aboue  fra  euery  stede 
Of  cruel  luno  throw  auld  remenibrit  feid  : 
Grete  payne  in  batelles  sufFerit  he  also 
Or  he  his  goddis  brocht  in  Latio 
And  belt  the  ciete,  fra  quham  of  nobil  fame 
The  latyno  peopill  taken  has  thare  name, 
And  eke  the  faderis,  princis  of  Alba, 
Come,  and  the  walleris  of  grete  Rome  alsua." 

The  reader  of  these  lines  will  not  fail  to 
remark  their  general  closeness  to  the  origi- 
nal, at  the  same  time  that  he  will  be  struck 
with  a  certain  difiuseness,  such  as  seems  to 
be  an  inseparable  adjunct  of  all  early  poetry. 
To  expect  that  such  rude  and  primitive  work- 
manship should  represent  adequately  Vir- 
gil's peculiar  graces  would  of  course  be  ab- 
surd ;  but  the  effort  was  a  great  one  for  the 
time  when  it  was  made,  and  our  northern 
neighbors  may  well  be  proud  of  it. 

Not  less  marked,  though  not  altogether 
of  the  same  character,  is  the  interest  at- 
taching to  the  next  translation,  or  rather 
fragment  of  translation.  The  Earl  of  Surrey 
may  or  may  not  have  died  too  soon  for  the 
political  well-being  of  England,  but  his  fate 
was  undoubtedly  an  untimely  one  for  her 
literature,  and  the  historian  who  denies  his 
claim  to  our  sympathy  expressly  acknowl- 
edges his  "  brilliant  genius."  *  His  version, 
which  embraces  the  Second  and  Fourth 
Books  of  the  -<Eneid,  deserves  attention  not 
only  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  the  first  known 

*  Froude's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  509. 


specimen  of  English  blank  verse.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  versification  is  not  entitled 
to  any  very  high  positive  praise.  It  is  lan- 
guid and  monotonous,  and  sometimes  un- 
metrical  and  inharmonious  ;  but  the  advance 
upon  Gawin  Douglas  is  very  perceptible. 
The  language  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 
purity  and  simplicity  ;  occasionally  there  is 
a  forcible  expression,  but  in  general  a  uni- 
form medium  is  kept,  and  a  modern  reader 
will  still  complain  a  little  of  prolixity,  though 
he  will  acknowledge  that  the  fault  is  being 
gradually  corrected.  Dr.  Nott  has  remarked  ' 
that  some  parts  of  the  translation  are  more 
highly  wrought  than  others ;  and  while  he 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  Surrey  has 
frequently  copied  Douglas,  whose  work  must 
have  been  known  to  him  in  MS.,  he  notes 
that  these  obligations  are  much  more  fre- 
quent in  the  Second  Book  than  in  the  Fourth. 
The  following  extract  (we  quote  from  Dr. 
Nott's  edition)  will  perhaps  give  an  adequate 
notion  of  Surrey's  manner  {^n.  H.  228, 
"  Tumvero  tremefacta,"  etc.)  : — 

"  New  gripes  of  dread  then  pierce  our  trembling 
breasts. 
They  said,  Lacon's  deserts  had  dearly  bought 
His  heinous  deed,  that  pierced  had  with  steel 
The  sacred  bulk,  and  thrown  the  wicked  lance. 
The  people  cried  with  sundry  greeing  shouts 
To  bring  the  horse  to  Pallas'  temple  blive. 
In  hope  thereby  the  goddess'  wrath  to  appease. 
We  cleft  the  walls  and  closures  of  the  town, 
Whereto  all  help,  and  underset  the  feet 
With  sliding  rolls,  and  bound  his  neck  with 

ropes. 
This  fatal  gin  thus  overclamb  our  walls, 
Stuft  with  arm'd  men ;  about  the  which  there 

ran 
Children  and  maids,  that  holy  carols  sang  ; 
And  well  were  they  whose  hands  might  touch 

the  cords." 

The  next  translator,  like  Surrey,  only 
lived  to  accomplish  a  portion  of  the  ^neid : 
but  it  was  a  much  larger  portion,  and  it  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  completed  by  another 
hand.  Thomas  Phaer,  at  one  time  "  sollici- 
tour  to  the  king  and  queue's  majesties,  at- 
tending their  honourable  counsaile  in  the 
marchies  of  Wales,"  afterwards  "  doctour  of 
physike,"  published  seven  Books  of  the  iEneid 
in  1558.  At  his  death,  two  years  afterwards, 
he  left  a  version  of  the  Eighth  and  Ninth 
Books  and  a  part  of  the  Tenth  ;  and  in  1573 
"  the  residue  "  was  "  supplied  and  the  whole 
worke  together  newly  set  forth  by  Thomas 
Twyne,  gentleman."  This  translation  is  in 
the  long  fourteen-syllable  or  ballad  metre, 
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which  had  then  come  into  vogue,  being  used 
even  in  versions  from  the  drama,  *  and  which 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  Chapman  in  ren- 
dering the  Iliad.  It  is  of  Chapman,  indeed, 
that  the  ordinary  reader  will  most  naturally 
think  in  turning  over  Phaer's  pages.  Not 
to  dwell  on  the  essential  difference  between 
the  two  involved  in  the  choice  of  subject, 
the  ballad-measure  of  Queen  Mary's  time 
being  as  ill  suited  to  the  Virgilian  hexameter 
as  the  ballad-measure  of  King  James'  may 
be  well  suited  to  the  Homeric,  we  shall  prob- 
ably be  justified  in  saying  that  Phaer's  in- 
feriority in  original  power  makes  him  more 
faithful  as  a  translator,  though  less  interest- 
ing as  a  writer,  and  that  his  greater  prolixity 
gives  him  a  certain  advantage  in  dealing 
with  a  measure  which  from  its  enormous 
length  can  hardly  be  made  attractive,  when 
written,  as  Chapman  has  written  it,  in  coup- 
lets closely  interlaced  and  complicated  with 
each  other.  But  Phaer  has  little  or  nothing 
of  that  "  daring  fiery  spirit "  which,  as  Pope 
says,  made  Chapman  write  like  an  immature 
Homer;  and  though  his  language  is  not 
without  merit,  not  many  expressions  can  be 
quoted  from  him  which  would  appear  felici- 
tous to  a  modern  taste.  His  greatest  eulo- 
gist is  Godwin,  f  who  pronounces  his  book 
"  the  most  wonderful  depository  of  living  de- 
scription and  fervent  feeling  that  is  to  be 
found,  perhaps,  in  all  the  circle  of  litera- 
ture ; "  and,  after  quoting  various  passages 
with  the  highest  commendation,  says  that 
whoever  shall  read  his  version  of  Anchises' 
speech  about  Marcellus,  at  the  end  of  the 
Sixth  Book,  will  cease  to  wonder  that  the 
imperial  court  was  dissolved  in  tears  at  Vir- 
gil's recital.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  transcribe 
it  dry-eyed : — 

"JEneas  there  (for  walke  with  him  he  saw  a 

seemly  knight, 
A  goodly  springold  yong  in  glistring  armour 

shining  bright, 
But  nothing  glad  in  face,  his  eyes  downcast 

did  shewe  no  cheere), 
O  father,  what  is  he  that  walkes  with  him  as 

equall  peere? 
His  onely  son  ?  or  of  his  stock  some  child  of 

noble  race  ? 
What  bustling  makes  his  mates  1  how  great 

he  goth  with  portly  grace  1 

*  See  Wnrton's  account  of  "  Seneca  his  tenne 
Tragedies  translated  into  English,"  1581  (Hist,  of 
Eng.  Poetry,  §  Ivii.). 

t  "  Lives  of  Edward  and  John  Philips  "  (Lon- 
don, 1815),  pp.  247  foU. 


But  cloud  of  louring  night  his  head  full  heauy 

wrappes  about. 
Then  lord  Anchises  spake,  and  from  his  eyes 

the  tears  brake  out, 
O  son,  thy  peoples  huge  lamented  losse  seeke 

not  to  knowe. 
The  destnies  shall  this  child  onto  the  world 

no  more  but  showe, 
Not  sufier  long  to  liue :  O  Gods,  though  Rome 

you  think  to  strong 
And  ouermuch  to  match,  for  enuie  yet  do  us 

no  wrong. 
What  wailings  loude  of  men  in  stretes,  in 

feeldes,  what  mourning  cries 
In  mighty  campe  of  Mars,  at  this  mans  death 

in  Rome  shall  rise  ? 
What  funeralls,  what  numbers  dead  of  corpses 

shalt  thou  see, 
O  Tyber  flood,  when  fleeting  nere  his  new 

tombe  thou  shalt  flee  ? 
Nor  shall  there  neuer  child  from  Troian  line 

that  shal  proceede 
Exalt  his  graunsirs  hope  so  hie,  nor  neuer 

Rome  shal  breede 
An  impe  of  maruel  more,  nor  more  on  man 

may  iustly  host. 
O  vertue,   O  prescribid  faith,  O  righthand 

valiaunt  most ! 
Durst  no  man  him  haue  met  in  armes  con- 
flicting, foteman  fearce, 
Or  wold  he  fomy  horses  sides  with  spurres 

encountring  pearce. 
O  piteous  child,  if  euer  thou  thy  destnies  hard 

maist  breake, 
Marcellus  thou  shalt  be.     Now  reatche  me 

Lillies,  Lilly  flours, 
Giue  purple  Violetts  to  me,  this  neuews  scale 

of  ours 
With  giftes  that  I  may  spreade,  and  though 

my  labour  bo  but  vayne. 
Yet  do  my  duety  dcere  I  shall.     Thus  did 

they  long  complayne.** 

The  remaining  attempts  in  the  sixteenth 
centurj'  deserve  registering  chiefly  as  curi- 
ous and  grotesque  experiments.  Abraham 
Fleming,  indeed,  gave  promise  of  something 
better  in  his  "  Bucolikes  of  Publius  Virgilius 
Maro,  with  alphabeticall  Annotations  upon 
proper  nams  of  Gods,  Goddesses,  men,  wo- 
men, hilles,  flouddes,  cities,  townes,  and 
villages,  &c.,  orderly  placed  in  the  margent. 
Dravvne  into  plain  and  familiar  Englishe, 
verse  for  verse  "  (London,  1575),  which  is 
in  rhymed  fourteen  syllable  measure  in  the 
style  of  Phaer.  But  in  1589  he  published 
another  version  of  the  Eclogues,  along  with 
one  of  the  Georgics,  in  which  he  discarded 
"  foolish  rime,  the  nise  observation  whereof 
many  times  darkeneth,  corrupteth,  peruert- 
eth,  and  falsifieth  both  the  sense  and  the 
signification,"  in  favor  of  unrhymed  lines  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  syllables,  not  very  grace- 
ful in  themselves,  and  rendered  additionally 
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quaint  by  a  strange  fashion  of  introducing 
into  the  middle  of  the  text  explanatory  notes, 
•which  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  metre. 
Thus  he  makes  Virgil  compliment  his  patron 
on — 

"  Thy  verses,  which  alone  are  worthy  of 
The  buskins  [brave]  of  Sophocles  [I  meane  his 
stately  stile]," 

and  mentions,  among  the  prognostics  of  fair 
weather, — 

"  And  Nisus  [of  Megera  king  and  turned  to  a 

falcon] 
Capers  aloft  in   skie  so  cleere,  and  Scylla 

[Nisus  daughter 
Changed  into  a  larke]  doth  smart  for  [his 

faire]  purple  haire." 

The  prevalent  mania,  too,  for  reviTing  clas- 
sical metre,  which  infected  even  Sidney  and 
Spenser,  took  hold,  as  might  be  expected, 
of  the  would-be  translators  of  Virgil.  AVebbe, 
in  his  "  Discourse  of  English  Poetrie  "  (Lon- 
don, 1586),  "  blundered,"  as  he  aptly  as  well 
as  modestly  expresses  it,  upon  a  hexametri- 
cal  version  of  the  two  first  "  -^glogues,"  in 
which  Meliboeus  tells  his  "  kidlings," — 

"  Neuer  again  shall  I  now  in  a  greene  bowre 
sweetlie  reposed 

See  ye  in  queachie  briers  farre  a  loofe  clam- 
bering on  a  high  hill. 

Now  shall  I  sing  no  lygges,  nor  whilst  I  doo 
fall  to  my  iunkets. 

Shall  ye,  my  Goates,  cropping  sweete  flowers 
and  leaues  sit  about  me." 

But  the  most  considerable,  and  by  far  the 
most  extraordinary,  feat  of  this  nature  was 
performed  by  Richard  Stanyhurst,  in  his 
"First  Foure  Bookes  of  Virgil's  jEneis 
translated  into  English  Heroical  Verse,  with 
other  PoeticU  devises  thereto  annexed" 
(London,  1583).  His  remarks  on  his  own 
translation  are  a  curiosity  in  themselves, 
and  may  remind  us  of  Chapman's  "  Mysteries 
revealed  in  Homer."  "Virgil,"  he  says, 
"  in  diuerse  places  inuesteth  luno  with  this 
epitheton,  Saturnia.  M.  Phaer  ouerpasseth 
it,  as  if  it  were  an  idle  word  shuffled  in  by 
the  authour  to  damme  vp  the  chappes  of 
yawning  verses.  I  never  to  my  remem- 
brance omitted  it,  as  indeed  a  terme  that 
carieth  meate  in  his  mouth,  and  so  emphat- 
icall,  as  that  the  ouerslipping  of  it  were  in 
effect  the  choaking  of  the  Poets  discourse, 
in  such  banking  wise  as  if  he  were  throtled 
with  the  chincoughe.  And  to  inculcate  that 
clause  the  better,  where    the  mariage   is 


made  in  the  fourth  boke  betwene  Dido  and 
Aeneas,  I  adde  in  my  verse  Watry  luno. 
Although  mine  Author  vsed  not  the  epi- 
theton, Watrye,  but  onlye  made  mention  of 
earth,  ayer,  and  fier,  yet  I  am  well  assured 
that  word  thoroughly  conceiued  of  an  hede- 
ful  student  may  giue  him  such  light  as  may 
ease  him  of  six  moneths  trauaile :  whyche 
were  well  spent,  if  that  Wedlocke  were  wel 
understoode."  His  practice  was  not  less 
remarkable  than  his  theory.  Phaer  had 
talked  of  "  Sir  Gyas  "  and  "  Sir  Cloauthus," 
made  Isis  masquerade  as  "Dame  Rain- 
bowe,"  and  turned  "  Galium  rebellem  "  into 
"  rebell  French."  Stanyhurst  (we  take  the 
instances  given  by  Warton)  calls  Corroebus 
a  "  bedlamite  ; "  arms  Priam  with  his  sword 
"  Morglay,"  a  blade  that  figures  in  Gothic 
romance;  makes  Dido's  "pervulus  ^neas" 
into  "  a  cockney,  a  dandiprat  hop-thumb," 
and  says  that  when  Jupiter  "  oscula  libavit 
natae  "  he  "  bust  his  pretty  prating  parrot." 
But  he  shall  exhibit  himself  more  at  length, 
and  somewhat  more  favorably,  in  a  passage 
from  the  end  of  the  First  JEneid  (v.  736, 
"  Dixit,  et  in  mensam,"  etc.)  : — 

"  Thus  sayd,  with  sipping  in  vessel  nicely  she 

dipped. 
Shee  chargeth  Bicias  :  at  a  blow  hee  lustily 

swapping 
Thee  wine  fresh  spuming  with  a  draught  swild 

up  to  the  bottom. 
Thee  remnaunt  lordings  him  pledge  :  Then 

curled  loppas 
Twang'd  on  his  harp  golden  what  he  whillon 

learned  of  Atlas. 
How  the  moone  is  trauers'd,  how  planet  soon- 

nie  reuolueth, 
He  chaunts  :  how  mankind,  how  beasts  dooe 

Carrie  their  offspring : 
How  flouds  be  engendered,  so  how  fire,  celes- 
tial Arcture, 
Thee  raine  breede  sev'n  stars,  with  both  the 

Trionical  orders : 
Why  the  sun  at  westward  so  timely  in  winter 

is  housed. 
And  why  the  night  seasons  in  summer  swiftly 

be  posting. 
The    Moores  hands  clapping,  thee    Troians 

plaudite  flapped." 

In  passing  to  the  seventeenth  century  we 
feel  that  a  change  has  already  set  in.  The 
metres  adopted  are  such  as  commend  them- 
selves to  modern  ears  ;  the  language,  though 
varying  according  to  the  greater  or  less  skill 
of  the  individual  writer,  is  not  in  general 
marked  by  much  quaintness  or  redundancy. 
Let  us  take  a  specimen  from  the  earliest  ver- 
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they  will  thank  us  for  selecting  two  of  Lisle's 
stanzas.  ("Felix  qui  potuit,"  etc.,  Georg, 
II.  490)  :— 


sion  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  * — "  Di- 
do's Death :  Translated  out  of  the  best  of 
Latine  Poets  into  the  best  of  vulgar  Lan- 
guages. By  one  that  hath  no  name  "  (Lon- 
don, 1622)  "  PrsBterea  fuit  in  tectis,"  etc. 
(Book  IV.,  V.  457)  :— 

"  In  her  house  of  stone 
A  temple  too  she  had,  of  former  spouse, 
By  her  much  Reuerenc't,  with  holy  bowes 
And  Snowwhite  Wool!  adorn'd,  whence  oft  she 

hears 
A  voice  that  like  her  husbands  call  appeares, 
Wlien  darke  night  holds  the  world.     The  ellenge 

Owle 
Oft  on  her  housetop  dismall  tunes  did  houle, 
Lamenting  wofull  notes  at  length  outdrawing : 
And  many  former  Fortune-tellers'  awing 
Forewarnlngs  fright :  AEneas  too  in  Dreames 
Makes  her  runne  mad :  left  by  her  selfe,  she 

seemes 
Alone  some  vncouth  foule   long  way  to   haue 

taken, 
Tyrians  to  seeke  in  desert  Land  forsaken." 

The  vogue  which  these  translations  ob- 
tained does  not  seem  always  to  have  been  pro- 
portioned to  their  merits.  In  1628  were  pub- 
lished "  Virgil's  Georgicks  Englished  by 
Thomas  May,  Esq.,"  and  "  Virgil's  Eclogves 
translated  into  English  by  W.  L."  (Wil- 
liam Lisle.)  The  former,  if  little  read,  has 
been  not  unfrequently  mentioned  since ;  the 
very  existence  of  the  latter  has  been  forgot- 
ten, t  Yet  our  readers,  if  we  mistake  not, 
•will  peruse  the  following  extract  from  May's 
heroics  with  comparative  indifference,  while 

*  When  we  wrote  the  above,  we  had  not  met 
with  a  translation  of  the  Second  jEneid  published 
in  1620,  by  Sir  Thomas  Wroth,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Destruction  of  Troy,  or  the  Acts  of  Aeneas," 
a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum.  Our 
space"^  will  only  allow  us  to  say  that  the  metre  is 
Phaer's,  but  the  stvle  more  modern. 

t  An  account  of  Lisle,  who  was  an  Anglo-Saxon 
scholar  and  antiquary,  is  given  in  Chalmers'  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary;  but  nothing  is  said  of  this 
translation.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  dedi- 
cated an  edition  of  a  treatise  by  iElfric  to  Prince 
Charles  in  a  copy  of  verses  "  by  way  of  Eclogue, 
imitating  the  4th  of  Virgile,"  besides  being  the  au- 
thor of  a  version  from  Du  Bartas,  and  of  "  The 
Fair  Ethiopian,"  which  Chalmers  calls  a  long  poem 
of  very  indifferent  merit. 

Benson,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  men- 
tion below,  says  that  almost  one  hundred  of  May's 
lines  are  adopted  by  Dryden  with  very  little  alter- 
ation. The  first  two  lines  of  May  seem  to  have 
been  copied  by  Ogilby. 
"  What  makes  rich  crops,  what  season  most  inclines 

To  plowing  th'  earth,  and  marrying  elms  with 
vines." — May. 
"  What  makes  Rich  Grounds,  in  what  Caelestial 
Signs 

'Tis  good  to  Plow,  and  marry  Elms  with  Vines." 
—  Ogilby. 
Dryden  borrows  also  once  at  least  from  Lisle.    But 
of  nis  plagiarisms  more  below. 


"  Happy  is  he  that  knowes  the  cause  of  things, 
That  all  his  feares  to  due  subjection  biings, 
Yea,  fate  itselfe,  and  greedy  Acheron  ! 
Yea,  happy  sure  is  he,  who  ere  has  knowen 
The  rural!  Gods,  Sylvanus,  and  great  Pan, 
And  all  the  sister  Nymphs  !  that  happy  man 
Nor  peoples  voices,  nor  kings  purple  moue, 
Nor  dire  ambition  sundring  brothers  loue. 
Nor  th'  Istrian  Dacians  fierce  conspiracies, 
Nor  Romes  estate,  nor  falling  monarchies." 

"  Quern  fugis,  ah  demens,"  etc  {Eel.  II. 
60):— 

"  (Ah  foolish  Fon)   whom  dost  thou  seek  to 

shun  1 
Why,  Dardan  Paris   (that   same  shepheard 

knight) 
Yea,  e'ne  the  gods  themselves,  the  woods  did 

woon  : 
Let  Pallas  praise  her  Towres  goodly  hight, 
And  in  her  pompous  Palaces  delight 
Which  shee  hath  builded  :  but  of  all  the  rest, 
In  my  conceit,  the  Forrest-Life  is  best. 
The  crewell  grim-faced  Lionesse  pursues 
The  bloody  Woolfe :  the  Woolfe  the  kid  so 

free: 
The  wanton  capring  kidd  doth  chiefly  chase 
Amongst  the  flowring  Cythisus  to  bee  : 
And  Corydon  (Alexis)  folio wes  thee  : 
So  each  thing  as  it  likes  :  and  all  affect 
According  as  their  nature  doth  direct." 

We  must  confess,  however,  that  Lisle's 
Eclogues,  which  are  in  a  variety  of  metres, 
contain  other  passages  less  attractive  than 
this.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  much 
of  the  charm  of  these  stanzas  consists  in 
their  reminding  us  of  strains  which,  when 
Lisle  wrote,  already  belonged  to  the  past, — 
the  pastoral  poetry  of  Spenser.  May's  notes 
are  less  sweet,  but  they  are  probably  more 
his  own  ;  they  reach  forward,  not  backward  ; 
they  contain  not  an  echo  of  Spenser,  but  a 
prophecy  of  Dryden. 

The  year  1632  saw  a  complete  version  of 
the  .^neid  by  Vicars,*  and  a  translation  of 
the  First  Book  by  Sandys.  Vicars,  a  par- 
liamentary fanatic,  is  known  to  the  world  as 
a  poet  only  by  the  savage  lines  in  Hudibras, 
where  he  is  coupled  with  Withers  and 
Prynne  as  "  inspired  with  ale  and  viler 
liquors  to  write  in  spite  of  nature  and  his 

*  The  title  of  Vicars'  work  is  "  The  XII  Aeneids 
of  Vigil,  the  most  renowned  Laureat-Prince  of 
Latine  poets,  translated  into  English  deca-sylla- 
bles,  by  lohn  Vicars."  Sandys'  is  added  to  an 
edition*  of  his  translation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses 
(1632),  and  entitled,  *'  An  Essay  to  the  Translation 
of  Virgil's  jEneis." 
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stars."  Sandys  is  celebrated  as  the  author 
of  a  translation  of  Ovid,  which  Pope  read  as 
a  child  and  (not  an  invariable  consequence 
with  him)  praised  as  a  man.  There  seems 
to  be  no  merit  in  Vicars.  Sandys  is  perhaps 
superior  to  May,  but,  like  him,  he  pleases 
chiefly  as  the  harbinger  of  better  things  in 
language  and  versification.  Here  is  a  favor- 
able specimen  ("  Est  in  secessu,"  etc.,  ^n., 
L  159)  :— 

"  Deepe  in  a  Bay  an  He  with  stretcht-out  sides 
A  harbor  makes,  and  breakes  the  justling 

tides : 
The  parting  floods  into  a  landlockt  sound 
Their  streams  discharge,  with  rocks  i'nvirond 

round, 
Whereof  two,  equal  lofty,  threat  the  skies. 
Under  whose  lee  the  safe  Sea  silent  lies  : 
Their  browes  with  dark  and  trembling  woods 

arayd, 
Whose  spreading  branches   cast  a  dreadfull 

shade." 

Sir  John  Denham's  translation  of  the  Sec- 
ond jEneid  is  said  to  have  been  made  in 
1636.  We  know  not  whether  his  "  Passion 
of  Dido  for  ^neas  "  was  written  at  the  same 
time,  but  it  seems  rather  the  better  of  the 
two.  In  both,  however,  Denham  is  very  un- 
equal ;  a  series  of  vigorous  couplets  will  be 
followed  by  passages  written  in  "  concate- 
nated metre,"  as  Johnson  calls  it,  and  dis- 
figured by  bad  or  feeble  rhymes.  He  is 
fond,  too,  of  engrafting  comments  and  con- 
ceits upon  his  original,  as  when  Dido  tells 
iEneas — 

"  Thou  shouldst  mistrust  a  wind 
False  as  thy  Vows,  and  as  thy  heart  unkind." 

The  queen's  dying  speech  is  a  fair  example 
of  his  better  manner  ("  Dulces  exuviae,"  etc., 
^n.  IV.  651)  :— 

"  Dear  Reliques  whilst  that  Gods  and  Fates 
gave  leave, 
Free  me  from  care,  and  my  glad  soul  receive  ; 
That  date  which  fortune  gave  I  now  must  end 
And  to  tiie  shades  a  noble  Ghost  descend  : 
Sichaeus  blood  by  his  false  Brother  spilt 
I  have  reveng'd,  and  a  proud  City  built : 
Happy  alas  !  too  happy  I  had  liv'd. 
Had  not  the  Trojan  on  ray  Coast  arriv'd  : 
But  shall  I  dye  without  revenge  ?  yet  dye, 
Thus,  thus  with  joy  to  thy  Sichaeus  flye. 
My  conscious  Foe  my  Funeral  fire  shall  view 
From  Sea,  and  may  that  Omen  him  pursue." 

A  better  translation  of  this  Fourth  Book 
appeared  in  1648  by  Sir  Richard  Fanshaw, 
a  friend  of  Denham,  who  does  justice  to 
his  powers  in  an  excellent  copy  of  verses 


recommendatory  of  his  version  of  Pastor 
Fido.  Fanshaw's  case  is  not  unlike  Lisle's  : 
instead  of  prosecuting  the  cultivation  of  the 
heroic,  he  revives  that  of  the  Spenserian 
stanza.  The  choice  was  not  a  happy  one 
under  the  circumstances :  Virgil  did  not  write 
in  periods  of  nine  lines,  and  Fanshaw,  not 
being  a  difiuse  writer,  is  led  in  consequence 
to  run  stanza  into  stanza,  so  that  the  versi- 
fication does  not  enable  us  to  follow  the 
sense.  Where,  however,  sense  and  metre 
happen  to  coincide,  he  may  be  read  with  real 
pleasure,  as  in  the  following  passage  ("  Dis- 
simulare  etiam  sperasti,"  etc.,  ^n.  IV. 
305)  :— 

"  Did'st  thou  hope  too  by  stealth  to  leave  my 
land, 

And  that  such  treason  could  be  unbetrayed, 

Nor  should  my  love,  nor  thy  late  plighted 
hand, 

Nor  Dido,  who  would   die,  thy  flight  have 
stayed  1 

Must  too  this  voyage  be  in  winter  made  ? 

Through  storms  'l     O  cruel  to  thyself  and  me ! 

Didst  thou  not  hunt  strange  lands  and  scep- 
tres swayed 

By  others,  if  old  Troy  revived  should  be, 
Should  Troy  itself  be  sought  through  a  tempes- 
tuous sea  ■?  " 

We  now  come  to  the  first  translation  of 
the  whole  of  Vii'gil,  "  The  Works  of  Publius 
Virgilius  Maro,  Translated  by  John  Ogilby, 
and  Adorn'd  with  Sculptur,"  first  published 
in  1649-50,  and  afterwards,  we  believe,  three 
times  reprinted.  This  indefatigable  adven- 
turer, who  practised  successively  or  simul- 
taneously the  callings  of  dancing-master, 
original  poet,  translator  from  the  classics, 
and  literary  projector,  frequently  ruined,  but 
always  recovering  himself,  learnt  Latin  in 
middle  life,  and  proceeded  to  translate  Vir- 
gil, as  he  afterwards  learnt  Greek  and  trans- 
lated Homer.  In  his  way  he  must  be  pro- 
nounced successful;  he  was  ridiculed,  but 
his  version  continued  to  be  bought  till  Dry- 
den's  came  into  the  market ;  and  the  "  Sculp- 
turs  "  (engravings),  which  form  a  prominent 
feature  in  this,  as  in  his  other  books,  were 
considered  good  enough  to  be  borrowed  by 
his  rival,  who  did  not  like  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  new  plates.  Nay,  he  seems  to  have  found 
admirers  still  later :  his  work  heads  the  list 
of  the  lady's  library  in  the  "  Spectator," 
Dryden's  "  Juvenal  "  coming  second  ;  and 
we  happen  to  know  that  it  not  only  is  in- 
cluded among  the  books  recommended  for 
examination  to  the  fraternity   of  laborers 
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whom  the  Dean  of  Westminster  is  marshal- 
ling with  a  view  to  the  production  of  a  new 
English  dictionary,  but  that  a  member  of  the 
band  has  undertaken  to  study  it.  In  its  day 
it  was  doubtless  a  useful  and — in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  thing  better  suited  to  the  taste 
of  that  generation — even  a  readable  book. 
It  is  sufficiently  close  to  the  words  of  Virgil 
-^much  more  so  than  Dryden.  Its  margin 
is  furnished  with  a  collection  of  notes  from 
the  old  commentators,  done  in  a  tolerably 
budness-like  style ;  and  though  the  author 
sho-ivs  no  trace  of  poetical  feeling,  no  real 
appreciation  of  poetical  language,  he  writes 
in  general  fair  commonplace  prosaic  English, 
while  his  mastery  over  the  heroic  couplet 
will  probably  be  pronounced  creditable  by 
those  who,  like  our  readers,  have  the  means 
of  comparing  him  with  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries.  Ad  aperturam  libri,  we  se- 
lect the  opening  of  his  Sixth  ^Eneid  : — 

*'  Weeping  he  said :  at  last  with  Sails  a-trip. 
To  the  Euboick  Confines  steers  his  Ship : 
Then  sharpflook'd  Anchors  they  east  out  be- 
fore, 
And  the  tall  Navy  fring'd  the  edging  Shore. 
To  Latian  Shores  the  youthful  Trojans  leap'd  : 
Some  seek  the  hidden  Seeds  of  Fire  that  slept 
In  Veins  of  Flint ;  Beasts  shadie  Holds,  the 

Woods 
Others  cut  down,  and  find  concealed  Floods  : 
But  those  high  Tow'rs  pious  iEneas  sought, 
Where  Phoebus  reign'd,  dread  Sybils  spacious 

vault, 
Whom  Delias  had  inspired  with  future  Fates. 
They  enter  Trivia's  Grove,  and  Golden  Gates. 

Dffidalus  leaving  Crete  (as  stories  say) 
Trusting  swift  Wings,  through  skies,  no  usual 

way. 
Made  to  the  colder  North  a  desperate  Flight, 
And  did  at  last  on  Chalcis  Tow'r  alight : 
There  he  his  Wings  to  thee,  O  Phoebus,  paid, 
And  wide  Foundations  of  a  Temple  laid. 
The  stately  porch  Androgens  death  Adorn'd, 
Then  the  Athenians,  punish'd,  early  mourn'd 
For  seven  slain  children  :  there  the  Lottery 

stood : 
High  Crete  against  it  overlook'd  the  Flood." 

Ogilby's  elaborate  work  may  possibly  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  other  attempts  on  a  large 
scale,  but  it  did  not  deter  "  holiday-authors," 
as  Dryden  calls  them,  who  felt  they  could  do 
better,  from  exhibiting  specimens  of  their 
powers  in  translating  portions  of  Virgil. 
The  Fourth  Book  of  the  ^neid  still  contin- 
ued to  be  popular  with  this  class  of  writers, 
three  or  four  of  whom  attempted  it  about 
this  time — ^Edmund  Waller  and  Sidney  Go- 
dolphin  (1658),  Sir  Robert  Howard  (1660), 


and  Sir  Robert  Stapylton.  None  of  them 
are  memorable  ;  but  as  some  slight  interest 
may  be  felt  in  comparing  them,  we  give  their 
versions  of  the  end  of  the  book  in  juxtapo- 
sition : — 

"  From  heaven  then  Iris  with  dewy  wings. 
On  which  the  Sun  a  thousand  glories  flings, 
Flies  to  her  head  :  This  to  the  dark  abode 
I  bear,  and  free  thee  from  this  body's  load, 
She  said  :  then  with  her  right  hand  cuts  her 

hair, 
And  her  enlarged  breath  slides  into  air." 

— Howard. 

"  So  dewy  rose-winged  Iris,  *  having  won 
Thousand  strange  colors  from  the  adverse  Sun, 
Slides  down,  stands  on  her  head  :  I  bear  this, 

charged, 
Sacred  to  Dis  :  be  from  this  flesh  enlarged. 
Thus  says,  and  cuts  her  hair :  together  slides 
All  heat,  and  into  air  her  spirit  glides." 

'—Stapylton. 

Godolphin  makes  such  short  work  of  Dido's 
death,  that  we  are  compelled  to  begin  our 
extract  from  him  some  lines  earlier  : — 

"  Then  Juno,  looking  with  a  pitying  eye 
Upon  so  sad  and  lasting  misery. 
Since  deepest  wounds  can  no  free  passage 

give 
To  self-destroyers  who  refuse  to  live, 
Sent  Iris  down  to  cut  the  fatal  hair ; 
Which  done,  her  whole  life  vanished  into 

air." 

Waller's  work  merely  embraces  about  a  hun- 
dred lines,  which  were  not  translated  by 
Godolphiit.  The  following  lines  will  show 
that  it  is  well  for  him  that  his  reputation  as 
an  English  poet  does  not  rest  on  his  transla- 
tion.    "  Tu  lacrimis  evicta  meis  "  (v.  548)  : — 

"  Ah  sister  !  vanquished  with  my  passion,  thou 
Betrayedst  me  first,  dispensing  with  my  vow. 
Had  I  been  constant  to  Sychajus  still 
And  single-lived,  1 1  had  not  known  this  ill. 
Such  thoughts  torment  the  queen's  enraged 
breast. 
While  the  Dardanian  does  securely  rest 
In  his  tall  ship,  for  sudden  flight  prepared  : 
To  whom  once  more  the  son  of  Jove  ap- 
peared." 

More  remarkable  than  any  of  these  ex- 
periments on  Dido's  story  is  "An  Essay 
upon  Two  of  Virgil's  Eclogues,  and  Two 
Books  of  his  jEneis  (if  this  be  not  enough) 

*  "  Dewy  rose- winged  Iris "  also  appears  in 
Ogilby,  who  resembles  Stapylton  likewise  in  his 
version  of  "  teque  isto  corpore  solvo." 

t  "  Single-lived  "  is  the  spelling  of  the  (fopy  be- 
fore us  (1658)  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
writer  did  not  intend  "  lived  "  for  a  verb.  In  that 
case  the  compound  adjective  would  be  rather  a 
felicitious  blunder. 
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towards  the  Translation  of  the  whole.  By 
James  Harrington,  1658."  The  author,  Sir 
James  Harrington,  better  known  by  his 
"  Oceana,"  is  compared  to  Vicars  by  Butler, 
who,  disliking  his  politics,  chose  to  sneer  at 
his  poetry ;  but  those  who  have  seen  his 
"  Essay  "  will  feel  that  the  sneer  falls  point- 
less. Unequal,  and  occasionally  grotesque, 
he  yet  shows  undeniable  signs  of  vigor  and 
ability,  reminding  us  of  Cowley  both  in  his 
better  and  his  worse  manner.  His  felicities 
are  not  indeed  Virgilian,  as  when  he  trans- 
lates "  Oscula  libavit  natae  " — 

"  Jove,  with  the  smiles  that  clear  the  weather, 
dips 
His  coral  in  the  nectar  of  her  lips," 

or  speaks  of  jEneas  among  the  paintings  at 
Carthage  as 

"  wandering  through  a  world  the  pencil  struck 
As  out  of  chaos  with  stupendous  luck  : " 

but  they  are  felicities  nevertheless  :  nor  need 
we  deny  him  the  praise  of  ingenuity  when 
he  tells  us  that  Dido — 

"brings  the  Trojan  to  her  court. 
And  sends  a  royal  present  to  the  port, 
A  hundred  ewes  and  lambs,  a  hundred  sows ; 
And  Bacchus  rides  upon  a  drove  of  cows." 

The  first  simile  in  the  ^neid  is  rendered 
thus — 

**  As  when  some  mighty  city  bursteth  out 
Into  sedition,  the  ignoble  route 
Assault  the  palaces,  usurp  the  street 
With  stones,  or  brands,  or  any  thing  they 

meet 
(For  Fury's  armoury  is  everywhere) : 
But,  if  a  man  of  gravity  appear 
Whose  worth  they  own,  whose  piety  they 

know, 
Are  mute,  are  planted  in  the  place,  and  grow 
Unto  his  lips,  that  smooth,  that  melt  their 

souls  : 
So  hush  the  waves  where  Neptune's  chariot 

rolls." 

As  might  be  expected,  the  number  of  holi- 
day-authors increased  formidably  after  the 
Restoration — so  formidably  that  it  would  be 
impossible  within  our  present  limits  to  give 
any  adequate  account  of  their  several  per- 
formances. Not  one  of  the  six  volumes  of 
Tonson's  "  Miscellany "  is  without  some 
pieces  of  Virgilian  translation  :  one  of  them, 
the  first,  contains  a  complete  translation  of 
the  Eclogues  by  various  hands ;  a  collection 
which  Dryden  enriched  by  two  of  his  own  ver- 


sions, and  from  which  he  afterwards  did  not 
disdain  to  borrow.  *  Of  these  studies  by  far 
the  most  noteworthy  is  "  The  Last  Eclogue, 
translated,  or  rather  imitated,  in  the  year 
1666,  by  Sir  William  Temple,  Bart.,"  a 
remarkably  flowing  and  vigorous  paraphrase, 
some  lines  of  which  might  challenge  compari- 
son with  Dryden's  own.  As  it  appears  nov 
to  be  quite  forgotten,  we  shall  not  apologise 
for  extracting  from  it  rather  copiously : — 

"  One  labor  more,  O  Arethusa,  yield, 
Before  I  leave  the  shepherds  and  the  field : 
Some  verses  to  my  Gallus  ere  Ave  part, 
Such  as  may  one  day  break  Lycoris'  heart. 
As  she  did  his.     Who  can  refuse  a  song 
To  one  that  loved  so  well,  and  died  so  young? 
Begin,  and  sing  Gallus'  unhappy  fires, 
While  yonder  goat  to  yonder  branch  aspires 
Out  of  his  reach.     We  sing  not  to  the'deaf : 
An  answer  comes  from  every  trembling  leaf. 

*  *  *  "*  * 

Under  a  lonely  tree  he  lay  and  pined. 
His  flock  about  him  feeding  on  the  wind, 
As  he  on  love  :  such  kind  and  gentle  sheep 
E'en  fair  Adonis  would  be  proud  to  keep. 

*  #  *  #  * 

What  shakes  the  branches  ?  what  makes  all 

the  trees 
Begin   to  bow  their  heads,  the  goats  their 

knees  ? 
Oh  !  'tis  Sifvanus,  with  his  mossy  beard 
And  leafy  crown,  attended  by  a  herd 
Of  wood-born   satyrs :   see !    he  shakes   his 

spear, 
A  green  young  oak,  the  tallest  of  the  year. 

*^lr  ^t  ^Je  r^ 

TV"  TT  nv"  TV 

Would  it  had  pleased  the  Gods  I  had  been 

born 
Just  one  of  you,  and  taught  to  wind  a  horn. 
Or  wield  a  hook,  or  prune  a  branching  vine. 
And  know  no  other  love  but,  Phyllis,  thine. 
Or  thine,  Amyntas ;  what  though  both  are 

brown  ? 
So  are  the  nuts  and  berries  on  the  down  ; 
Amongst  the  vines,   the  willows,   and  the 

springs 
Phyllis  makes  garlands,  and  Amyntas  sings. 
No  cruel  absence  calls  my  love  away 
Further  than  bleating  sheep  can  go  astray  : 
Here,  my  Lycoris,  here  are  shady  groves, 
Here  fountains  cool  and  meadows  soft :  our 

loves 
And  lives  may  here  together  wear  and  end  : 
O,  the  true  joys  of  such  a  fate  and  friend ! " 

Meantime,  while  veteran  diplomatists,  ris- 
ing peers,  and  future  secretaries  of  state  were 

*  Dryden's  chief  plagiarisms  are  from  the  ver- 
sion of  Eclogue  I., "  by  .JoBn  Caryll,  Esqr.,"  twenty- 
four  of  whose  lines  he  appropriates,  with  slight 
changes.  But  there  are  cases  of  obligation  in  sub- 
sequent Eclogues  which  a  future  editor  of  Dryden's 
Virgil  will  do  well  to  note. 
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employing  themselves  with  these  occasional 
performances,  the  whole  of  Virgil  was  being 
undertaken  by  a  patrician  author,  Richard 
Maitland,  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  Unfortu- 
nately for  his  reputation,  his  lordship  ap- 
pears to  have  hesitated  about  publishing, 
and,  while  he  hesitated,  the  time  went  by. 
The  version  of  the  first  Georgic  appeared  in 
the  third  volume  of  the  "  Miscellany,"  in 
1694  :  the  JEneid  was  communicated  to  Dry- 
den  before  he  had  embarked  in  his  own  great 
undertaking,  and  suffered  to  remain  in  his 
hands  afterwards.  At  length  it  was  resolved 
that  it  should  be  given  to  the  world,  but  the 
design  was  prevented  by  the  author's  death. 
Two  years  later  Dryden  took  his  place  as 
the  translator  of  Virgil,  and  the  chance  was 
gone  for  even  a  temporary  occupation  of  the 
throne.  When  the  great  poet,  in  the  pref- 
ace to  his  JEneid,  complimented  his  noble 
friend's  work,  acknowledging  some  of  his 
obligations  to  it,  and  concealing  others,  he 
spoke  as  if  he  did  not  expect  that  it  would 
ever  see  the  light.  Eventually,  however, 
the  entire  translation  found  an  editor,  who 
supposed,  or  affected  to  suppose,  that  if 
it  could  no  longer  reign  alone,  the  crown 
might  at  any  rate  be  divided.  "  They  who 
do  not  place  my  Lord  Lauderdale  upon  the 
same  foot  with  Mr.  Dryden,"  says  this  friendly 
critic, "  must  be  equally  injurious  to  the  one's 
judgment  and  to  the  other's  translation  ,•  for 
t'  will  be  easy  to  find  upon  the  parallel  that 
the  poetry  of  South  and  North  Britain  is  no 
more  incompatible  than  the  constitution." 
But  the  Union  did  not  extend  to  translations 
of  Virgil.  The  North  British  version  seems 
to  have  attracted  no  attention  :  Trapp  praises 
it,  and  Martyn  and  Davidson  quote  it ;  but 
it  probably  was  never  read.  Any  one  who 
will  now  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  it  will 
see  that  it  is  not  without  merit.  But  though 
the  noble  translator  was  a  better  versifier 
and  a  greater  master  of  English  than  Ogilby, 
he  had  studied  in  a  school  which  is  on  the 
whole  less  favorable  to  a  writer  of  limited 
powers :  instead  of  copying  his  original 
closely,  he  sometimes  transforms  and  adds 
to  it ;  and  his  transformations  and  additions 
are  hardly,  in  Denham's  language,  true  to 
Virgil's  fame.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  version  of  the  Georgics,  which  is 
more  flowing  than  that  of  the  ^neid  ("  Nocte 
leves  melius  stipulae,"  etc.    Oeorg.  I.,  289)  : 


"  Parched  meadows  and  dry  stubble  mow  by 

night : 
Then  moisture  reigns,  which  flies  Apollo's 

light. 
Some  watch,  and  torches  sharp  with  cleaving 

knives 
Till  late  by  winter  fires  :  their  careful  wives, 
To  ease  their  labor,  glad  the  homely  rooms 
With  cheerful  notes  while  weavmg  on  their 

looms. 
Or  else  in  kettles  boil  new  wine,  and  skim 
The  dregs  with  leaves,  when  they  overflow  the 

brim. 
But  reap  your  yellow  grain  with  glowing  heat, 
And  on  your  floor  with  scorching  Phoebus 

beat. 
When  days  are  clear,  then  naked  till  and  sow : 
In  lazy  winter  laborers  lazy  grow  : 
For  that's  a  jovial  time,  when  jovial  swains 
Meet,  and  in  feasting  waste  their  summer  gains. 
As  seamen,  come  to  port  from  stormy  seas, 
First  crown  their  vessels,  then  indulge  their 

ease." 

In  1696,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
Dryden's  translation  was  published.  Of  its 
surpassing  merits  we  must  defer  speaking 
till  we  have  finished  our  chronological  enu- 
meration, as  they  are  not  of  a  nature  which 
will  bear  dismissing  in  a  few  sentences. 
Standing  as  it  does  nearly  midway  in  the 
history  of  Virgilian  translations,  it  throws 
into  the  shade  not  only  all  that  preceded, 
but  all  that  have  followed  it.  If  Dryden's 
successors  are  less  incapable  of  being  put 
into  comparison  with  him  than  his  predeces- 
sors, it  is  to  Dryden  himself  that  the  advan- 
tage, such  as  it  is,  is  in  some  measure  due. 

Dryden's  successors  did  not,  in  the  first 
instance,  attempt  to  meet  him  on  his  own 
ground.  He  had  himself  expressed  an  opin- 
ion, whether  deliberately  formed  or  not,  in 
favor  of  translations  into  blank  verse ;  and 
translations  into  blank  verse  soon  became 
as  popular  among  writers,  if  not  among  read- 
ers, of  poetry  as  translations  into  rhyme. 
The  illustrious  examples  of  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  long  slighted,  had  at  last  done  their 
work,  the  one  restoring  blank  verse  in  trag- 
edy, the  other  reinstating  it  in  epic  poetry : 
the  new  measure  was  doubtless  felt  to  be 
easier  than  the  old ;  and  criticism  was  be- 
ginning to  find  out  that  a  translation  which 
should  represent  the  words  as  well  as  the 
general  meaning  of  an  author  could  hardly 
be  executed  in  such  rhyme  as  the  literary 
public  of  the  eighteenth  century  would  care 
to  read.  Accordingly,  when  Dr.  Brady,  Na- 
hum  Tate's  coadjutor  in  the  New  Version  of 
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the  Psalms,  turned  to  translating  the  -^neid 
(1716-1726),  he  translated  it  into  blank  verse. 
His  attempt  is  characterized  contemptuously- 
enough  by  Johnson,  whose  opinion  we  do  not 
feel  inclined  to  dispute.  The  next  blank 
verse  experiment  is  better  known  to  our- 
selves, and  probably  to  our  readers  also.  In 
the  last  volume  of  Tonson's  "  Miscellany," 
Trapp  appeared  as  a  translator  of  the  Tenth 
Eclogue  into  rhyme,  and  of  the  end  of  the 
First  Georgic  into  blank  verse  :  he  was  af- 
terwards to  execute  a  blank  version  of  the 
whole  of  Virgil's  three  poems,  publishing  the 
iEneid  in  1717  or  1718,  the  Bucolics  and 
Georgics  about  1731.  We  may  perhaps 
speak  of  his  work  more  in  detail  hereafter : 
for  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
whether  owing  to  the  University  reputation 
of  the  author,  who  was  the  first  Oxford  Pro- 
fessor of  Poetry,  or  to  the  more  substantial 
recommendations  of  a  version  which,  as  John- 
son says,  might  serve  as  the  clandestine  ref- 
uge of  schoolboys,  and  of  a  commentary  con- 
taining a  good  deal  of  information  and  not  a 
little  prosaic  good  sense,  the  book  reached 
the  honors  of  a  third  edition  in  1735. 

In  1764  Trapp's  example  was  followed  by 
another  ex-Professor  of  Poetry,  Hawkins  by 
name.  If  we  are  unable  to  give  any  account 
of  his  version  of  the  ^neid,  we  may  plead 
as  our  excuse  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
library  of  the  University  of  which  the  trans- 
lator was  a  professor,  nor  in  that  of  the  col- 
lege (Pembroke)  of  which  he  was  a  fellow, 
nor  again  in  that  of  the  British  Museum:  By 
way  of  amends,  however,  we  can  tell  our  read- 
ers something  of  the  translation  which  ap- 
peared next  in  order  of  time,  "  The  "Works 
of  Virgil  Englished  by  Robert  Andrews, 
1766."  The  author,  who  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  Baskerville  for  his  printer, 
and  thus  to  make  his  work,  externally  at  any 
rate,  a  most  attractive  one,  imputes  the  short- 
comings of  former  translators  to  their  adop- 
tion of  rhyme.  "  The  best  of  'em  had  not  doft 
their  Gothic  shackles  when  they  dared  to  the 
race  the  most  rapid  of  the  poets  ;  how  then 
should  they  save  their  distance  ?  "  Here  is 
this  unshackled  runner's  own  start : — 

"  M.  You,  Tityro,  lolling  'neath  the  spreading 

beech, 
Muse  on  your  slender  straw  the  sylvan 

song, 
We  leave  our  country,  our  sweet  meadows 

quit,    • 


Our  country  fly.     You,  Tityro,  soft  im- 

bowered, 
Prompt    fair   Amarilla    to    the  echoing 

woods. 
T.  A  God,  Meliboee !   gave  us  these  calm 

hours." 

This  singular  fashion  of  manipulating  proper 
names  runs  through  the  book,  and  is,  indeed, 
one  of  its  chief  characteristics.  Thus  we 
have  Daphny,  Alexy,  Mopsy,  Philly,  Lycid 
(a  name  which  may  perhaps  show  that  Mr. 
Andrews  conceived  himself  only  to  be  taking 
a  Miltonic  liberty),  Thyrse,  Menalca,  Paleme, 
Cloanth,  Helnor  and  Lyke  (for  Helenor  and 
Lycus),  Mezente,  and  Jutna  (for  Juturna). 

In  1767  was  published  "  The  .^neid  of 
Virgil,  translated  into  Blank  Verse  by  Alex- 
ander Strahan,  Esq.,"  who  had  already  twice 
before  attempted  portions  of  the  poem.  He 
professes  to  have  "  kept  as  close  to  his  au- 
thor as  the  late  Dr.  Trapp  in  respect  to  his 
sense,  but  to  have  taken  a  little  more  compass 
for  the  sake  of  harmony."  The  experiment 
issues  in  lines  like  these  ("  Quae  te  tarn  Iseta 
tulerunt,"  u^n.  I.  605)  :— 

"  What  happy  ages  gave  you  to  the  world  1 
What  parents  such  perfection  could  produce  1 
While  to  their  mother  sea  the  rivers  flow, 
While  mountains  cast  their  spreading  shad- 
ows round, 
While   ^ther  feeds  the  stars,  your  sacred 

name, 
Your  bright  idea  shall  forever  last, 
Where'er  my  fate  may  bear  me  o'er  the  globe." 

The  Tenth  and  Twelfth  Books  were  contrib- 
uted by  Dobson,  the  same  who  gave  a  Latin 
dress  to  the  "  Paradise  Lost." 

More  than  thirty  years  remained  to  the  end 
of  the  century  ;  but  it  was  not  till  1794  that 
another  blank  verse  translator  of  Virgil 
showed  himself.  This  was  the  Rev.  James 
Beresford,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  other- 
wise known  as  the  author  of  a  popular  jeu 
d^ esprit  called  the  "  Miseries  of  Human  Life," 
and  of  a  less  successful  polemic  against  Cal- 
vinism. Cowper's  Homer  had  recently  ap- 
peared, and  had  been  recognized  to  be,  what 
it  certainly  is,  a  work  of  real  merit ;  and  it 
was  tempting  to  try  whether  the  same  proc- 
ess could  not  after  all  be  made  to  answer 
with  Virgil.  But  Cowper's  success,  what- 
ever it  may  have  been,  was  due,  not  to  the 
theories  of  his  preface,  but  to  his  practice  as 
an  original  poet :  it  established  a  case  for 
blank  verse  as  wielded  by  Cowper,  not  as 
wielded  by  Mr.   Beresford.    As  usual,  we 
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give  a  specimen  of  his  translation  ("  Tempus 
erat,  quo  prima,"  jEn.  II.  268)  i— 

"  Twas  at  the  hour  when  first  oblivious  rest 
To  care-sick  mortals  comes,  and,  gift  of  gods, 
Of  all  their  gifts  be?<t  welcome,  steals  unfelt, 
When,  as  I  slept   before  my  eyes,  behold, 
Hector,  all  woe-begone,  appeared  to  come 
In  present  sight,  and  pour  down  copious  tears, 
As  dragged  erewhile  fast  by  the  chariot  wheels 
Sordid  with  bloody  dust,  his  big-swoln  feet 
With  thongs  transpierced.     Ah  me;   what 
seemed  he  then ! 
,     How  from  that  Hector  changed,  who  late  re- 
turned 
Clad  in  the  glorious  spoils  of  Peleus'  son. 
Or  fresh  from  hurling  on  the  barks  of  Greece 
His  Phrygian  fires !     Now — squalid  was  his 

beard. 
His  locks  blood-knotted,  and  those  gashes  too 
Were  seen,  which  round  his  parent  country's 

walls, 
In  fights  of  yore,  he,  numberless,  had  borne. 
Melting  in  tears,  I  seemed  to  accost  the  shade 
Spontaneous,  and  these  mournful  words  draw 
forth." 

Dr.  Symmons — who  speaks  of  blank  verse 
rather  happily,  *  as  "  only  a  laborious  and 
doubtful  struggle  to  escape  from  the  fangs 
of  prose,"  ad'ding  that  "  if  it  ever  ventures 
to  relax  into  simple  and  natural  phraseology, 
it  instantly  becomes  tame,  and  the  prey  of 
its  pursuer," — has  passed  a  censure,  which 
inapplicable  to  Cowper,  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended, is  not  more  than  a  just  description 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  by  Cowper's 
Virgilian  follower. 

The  rhyming  translators  of  Virgil  during 
the  eighteenth  century  were  fewer,  but  they 
were  men  of  more  mark.  Some  portion  of 
their  success  is  doubtless  due  to  the  vehicle 
which  they  chose.  The  heroic  couplet,  as 
managed  by  Dryden,  is  far  more  open  to  im- 
itation than  the  blank  verse  of  the  "  Para- 
dise Lost ; "  the  sources  of  the  pleasure  which 
it  creates  lie  nearer  to  the  surface,  and  are 
more  accessible  to  an  ordinary  writer.  And 
if  Dryden  is  more  imitable  than  Milton,  Pope 
is  more  imitable  than  Dryden.  Dryden  was 
essentially  capricious  :  sometimes  vigorous 
and  splendid,  at  others  flat  and  slovenly. 
He  was  a  critic,  but  his  canons  of  criticism 
are  constantly  varying,  and  the  astonishing 
effects  which  he  at  times  produces  are  due 
to  ear  and  natural  instinct  rather  than  to  de- 
liberate judgment.  With  Pope,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  was  conscious  art;  he  took  his 
measure,  such  as  it  was,  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  heroic  couplet,  and  with  steady  and 
*  Preface  to  Jlneid,  p.  22  (2ad  Edition). 


unwearied  patience  set  himself  to  realize 
them  in  his  practice ;  and  his  successors, 
after  admiring  the  marvellous  result,  might 
reasonably  hope,  by  the  exertion  of  moder- 
ate powers  of  analysis,  to  attain  to  some  no- 
tion of  the  process.  In  or  before  1724,  after 
the  completion  of  the  English  Iliad,  Benson, 
celebrated  by  Pope  as  the  admirer  of  Milton 
and  Johnston's  Psalms,  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  way  in  which  Dryden  had  dealt 
with  the  poetry  and  the  agriculture  of  Vir- 
gil, published  "  Virgil's  Husbandry  ;  or  an 
Essay  on  the  Georgics ;  "  a  version  of  the 
Second  Book,  with  explanatory  notes,  follow- 
ing it  up  next  year  with  a  similar  "  Essay  " 
on  the  First.  The  subjoined  extract,  if  it 
has  no  other  interest,  will  show,  at  any  rate, 
that  Pope's  influence  was  already  beginning 
to  tell  ("  Nee  requies  quin  aut  pomis,"  Georg. 
n.  516):— 

"  Nor  rests  the  year,  but  still  with  fruit  abounds 
Or  vast  increase  of  herds,  or  loads  the  grounds 
With  piles  unnumbered  of  promiscuous  grain, 
Subdues  the  barns  and  triumphs  on  the  plain. 
A  storm  descends  :  Sicyonian  berries  feel 
The  nimble  poundings  of  the  clattering  steel : 
The  falling  acorns  rustle  in  the  wood. 
And  swine  run  homeward  cheerful  with  their 

food  : 
The  copse  her  wildings  gives  from  shattered 

bowers, 
And  teeming  autumn  lays  down  all  her  stores, 
Whilst  high  on  sunny  rocks  the  clustered  vine 
Boils  into  juice  and  reddens  into  wine  " 

A  much  more  memorable  attempt  to  beat 
Dryden  with  Pope's  weapons  was  made  by 
Pitt,  who,  after  dallying  for  some  time  with 
a  new  version  of  the  ^neid,  completed  it  at 
last,  and  published  it  in  1740.  Pitt  was  in- 
timate with  Spence,  the  friend  of  Pope  ;  and 
the  great  poet,  in  words  which  seem  not  to 
have  been  preserved,  signified  his  approval 
of  an  experiment  which  but  for  him  would 
scarcely  have  been  possible.  After  the  au- 
thor's death,  Joseph  Warton,  a  brother 
Wykehamist,  completed  the  translation  by 
the  addition  of  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics, 
and  republished  it  with  a  dedication  to  the 
first  Lord  Lyttleton,  in  which  he  finds  fault 
with  Dryden,  and  asserts  Pitt's  superiority : 
a  judgment,  the  merits  of  which,  as  well  as 
those  of  Warton's  own  translation,  we  hope 
shortly  to  consider.  Sotheby's  version  of 
the  Georgics,  the  first  edition  of  which  (1800) 
is  just  included  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
I  will  come  in  for  its  share  of  notice  most  ap- 
I  propriately  at  the  same  time.    All  three  were 
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conspicuously  inferior  to  Dryden,  but  they 
were  in  some  sense  foemen  worthy  of  his 
steel,  and  it  is  well  that  they  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  themselves 
along  with  him.  We  have  been  in  some 
doubt  whether  to  reserve  our  judgment  of 
Beattie's  Eclogues  ;  but  a  comparison  of  his 
translation  with  Dryden's  and  Warton's,  by 
a  favorable  though  not  undiscriminating 
judge,  is  included  in  his  Life  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Forbes,  and  may  be  consulted  there. 
The  translation  seems  not  to  have  been 
greatly  valued  by  the  author,  who  appar- 
ently did  not  reprint  it,  nor  is  it  to  be  found 
in  all  collections  of  his  poems.  In  his  origi- 
nal compositions  Beattie  is  pleasing  rather 
than  vigorous,  and  this  is  very  much  the 
character,  both  positively  and  negatively,  of 
his  translation,  which  is  freely  executed,  and 
contains  at  least  as  much  of  the  author  as  of 
his  Latin  model.  The  following  lines  will 
exhibit  at  once  his  better  and  his  worse  quali- 
ties ("  Muscosifontes,"  etc.  Ed.  VII.  45)  :— 

"Cory  don. 
*'  Ye  mossy  fountains,  warbling  as  ye  flow, 
And,  softer  than  the  slumbers  ye  bestow, 
Ye   grassy   banks !    ye   trees   with   verdure 

crowned, 
Whose  leaves  a  glimmering  shade  diffuse 

around  ! 
Grant  to  ray  weary  flocks  a  cool  retreat, 
And  screen  them  from  the  summer's  raging 

heat ! 
For  now  the  year  in  brightest  glory  shines, 
Kow  reddening  clusters  deck  the  bending 

vines. 

^'Tliyrsis. 
"  Here's  wood  for  fuel :  here  the  fire  displays 
To  all  around  its  animating  blaze ; 
Black  with  continual  smoke  our  posts  ap- 
pear. 
Nor  dread  we  more  the  rigor  of  the  year 
Than  the  fell  wolf   the   fearful    lambkins 

dreads 
When  he  the  helpless  fold  by  night  invades, 
Or  swelling  torrents,  headlong  as  they  roll, 
The  weak  resistance  of  the  shattered  mole." 

The  one  other  translator  of  the  eighteenth 
century  whose  work  has  fallen  in  our  way,  is 
a  Mr.  John  Theobald,  whose  "  Second  Book 
of  Virgil's  jEneid,  in  Four  Cantos,  with 
Notes  " — a  handsome  quarto — bears  no  date, 
but  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  pub- 
lished some  time  after  the  middle  of  the 
century.  His  lines  are  such  as  Surrey  or 
Phaer  would  doubtless  have  envied  for  their 
smoothness  and  finish  ;  but  a  reader  of  the 


present  day  will  hardly  regret  that  the  four 
cantos  were  not  extended  to  forty-eight. 

The  course  of  Virgilian  translation  in  the 
nineteenth  century  is  as  illustrative  of  the 
general  literary  history  of  the  period  as  the 
corresponding  phase  in  the  eighteenth.  In 
the  first  thirty  years  several  translations  ap- 
peared, marked  more  or  less  by  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  preceeding  century :  since 
that  time,  the  old  notion  of  translation — that 
which  aims  at  substituting  a  pleasing  Eng- 
lish poem  for  an  admired  original — has  been 
wellnigh  abandoned,  and  experiments  as 
multiform  as  those  practised  by  the  Eliza- 
bethan scholars  and  poets  have  become  the 
order  of  the  day.  We  are  reminded,  not  of 
Dryden  or  AVarton,  but  of  Webbe,  Flem- 
ing, and  Stanyhurst.  These  revolutionary 
aspects  constitute  a  new  division  of  our  sub- 
ject, and  call,  in  fact,  for  a  separate  discus- 
Of  the  translations  that  remain,  by 


sion. 


far  the  most  considerable  is  the  "  .^neis  " 
of  Dr.  Symmons,  which  appeared  in  1816, 
and  was  reprinted  in  1820.  It  is  worth  re- 
serving for  further  notice,  and  we  reserve  it 
accordingly. 

The  only  other  attempt  we  need  mention 
is  the  version  of  the  Eclogues  made  about 
1830  by  Archdeacon  Wrangham,  an  accom- 
plished scholar  and  versifier,  whose  name 
has  not  yet  died  out  of  remembrance.  His 
lines  are  elegant,  but  artificial  and  involved ; 
they  show  the  man  of  taste,  not  the  genuine 
poet  or  the  master  of  vigorous  English. 
Take  the  end  of  the  "  PoUio  "  ("  Aggredere 
O  magnos,"  Ucl  IV.  48)  :— 

"  These  honors  thou — 'tis  now  the  time — ap- 
prove, 
Child  of  the  skies,  great  progeny  of  Jove  ! 
Beneath  the  solid  orb's  vast  convex  bent, 
See  on  the  coming  year  the  world  intent : 
See  earth  and  sea  and  highest  heaven  rejoice  : 
All  but  articulate  their  grateful  voice. 

"  O  reach  so  far  my  long  life's  closing  strain  ! 
My  breath  so  long  to  hymn  thy  deeds  remain  ! 
Orpheus  nor  Linus  should  my  verse  excel. 
Though  even  Calliope  her  Orpheus'  shell 
Should  string,  and  (anxious  for  the  son  the 

sire) 
His  Linus'  numbers  Phoebus  should  inspire  ! 
Should  Pan  himself  before  his  Arcady 
Contend,  he'd  own  his  song  surpassed  by  me. 

"  KnoAv  then,  dear  Boy,  thy  mother  by  her 

smile ; 
Enough  ten  months  have  j^iven  of  pain  and  toil. 
Know  her,  dear  Boy, — who  ne'er  such  smile 

has  known. 
Nor  board  nor  bed  divine  'tis  his  to  own." 
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Thus  far  we  have  seen  what  has  been  ac- 
complished by  the  different  translators  of 
Virgil,  down  to  a  few  years  from  the  time  at 
which  we  are  now  writing.  Their  object,  in 
general,  has  been,  as  we  said  just  now,  to 
substitute  a  pleasing  English  poem  for  an  ad- 
mired original.  This  being  the  clfee,  it  was 
naturally  to  be  expected  that  the  one  who 
happened  to  be  the  best  English  poet  should 
be  the  best  translator.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
necessary  to  stipulate  that  there  should  be 
some  similarity  between  the  genius  of  the 
poet  translating  and  that  of  the  poet  trans- 
lated. A  Virgil  by  Shelley  would  have  been 
un-Virgilian,  though  scarcely  more  so  than 
Pope's  Homer  is  un-Homeric ;  but  where 
any  scope  is  given  for  the  exhibition  of  na- 
tive poetical  power,  a  true  poet,  however 
careless,  is  sure  to  please  more  than  the 
most  fastidiously  elegant  versifier.  And  this 
is  just  what  has  happened.  Whatever  a  few 
critics  may  have  thought  and  said,  Dryden's 
is  the  only  English  Virgil  of  which  the  bulk 
of  English  readers  know  any  thing. 

It  is  doubtless  true,  as  a  critical  theory, 
that  a  translator  ought  to  endeavor  not  only 
to  say  what  his  author  has  said,  but  to  say 
it  as  he  has  said  it.  In  the  greatest  writers, 
thought  and  language  may  possibly  be  dis- 
tinguished, but  can  scarcely  be  dissociated. 
Every  true  poet  has  a  style  of  his  own  :  a 
style  which  probably  forms  half  of  what 
makes  him  please,  and  more  than  half  of 
that  which  makes  him  remembered.  And  if 
this  be  true  of  other  writers,  it  is  especially 
true  of  Virgil.  He  has  chosen  to  trust,  as 
scarcely  any  one  else  has  done,  to  expression 
— to  the  preference  not  merely  of  one  word 
to  another,  but  of  one  arrangement  of  words 
to  another.  He  insinuates  new  thoughts 
through  the  medium  of  apparent  tautologies  ; 
he  calls  in  old  phrases,  recasts  them,  and 
produces  new  effects.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  few  of  the  transla- 
tors of  Virgil  have  trusted  to  themselves  so 
entirely  as  Dryden.  He  worked  hurriedly 
and  under  pressure  ;  he  was  hardly  likely  to 
be  more  attentive  to  his  author's  language 
than  in  his  original  compositions  ;  nay  the 
very  vigor  of  his  genius  required  that  he 
should  abandon  himself  to  his  own  impulses 
and  express  himself  in  his  own  way.  He 
was  constantly  adding  to  his  original,  and 
that  in  the  most  wilful  and  reckless  manner. 
There  were  elements  in  his  nature  peculiarly 


repugnant  to  the  Virgilian  ideal,  and  those 
elements  he  was  at  no  great  pains  to  con- 
ceal. When  he  chose  he  could  be  not  only 
careless  and  slovenly,  but  offensively  coarse 
and  vulgar,  and  he  is  so  in  his  Virgil  a  hun- 
dred times.  From  the  very  first  he  made 
himself  fair  game  for  his  rivals  and  critics, 
and  they  have  taken  their  full  advantage. 
From  Milbourne  and  Trapp  down  to  the 
Messrs.  Kennedy,  every  aspiring  translator 
has  been  able  to  quote  a  long  list  of  pas- 
sages where  Dryden  has  failed  grossly,  and 
has  argued  in  consequence  that  a  true  trans- 
lation of  Virgil  has  yet  to  be  made.  Yet 
their  case  as  we  venture  to  think,  easily 
proved  in  theory,  has  uniformly  broken  down 
in  practice.  The  fact  is,  that  what  they  have 
proved  has  been  proved  not  merely  against 
Dryden,  but  against  themselves.  The  ques- 
tion of  fidelity  of  rendering,  in  the  case  of  a 
writer  like  Virgil,  can  hardly  be  made  one 
of  degree.  It  is  idle  to  discuss  who  has  come 
nearest  to  the  style  and  language  of  Virgil, 
when  no  one  has  come  within  any  appreci- 
able distance.  A  blank  versifier  may  flatter 
himself  that  he  can  do  more  than  a  rhymer, 
but  it  will  probably  be  because  he  is'  less  ca- 
pable of  producing  something  which  may  be 
read  with  pleasure  as  an  original  poem.  The 
rhymers,  at  any  rate,  are  placed  ipso  facto 
j  on  terms  of  virtual  equality  so  far  as  resem- 
I  blance  to  Virgil's  manner  is  concerned.  They 
i  are  compelled  to  sacrifice  all  that  makes  that 
manner  what  it  is,  and  the  one  thing  that  the 
i  public  has  to  care  for  is  the  goodness  or  bad- 
i  ness  of  the  substitute  they  offer.  Here  it  is 
!  that  Dryden's  greatness  comes  out.  Com- 
pare him  with  other  translators,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  while  none  of  them  have  any 
thing  of  Virgil's  individuality,  he  alone  has 
J  an  individuality  of  his  own  of  sufficient  mark 
to  interest  and  impress  the  reader.  Let  us 
make  our  meaning  clear  by  an  instance  or 
two.  We  will  take  four  lines  near  the  open- 
ing of  the  First  jEneid,  and  see  how  they 
have  been  dealt  with  by  the  chief  rhyming 
translators :  — 

"  Musa,  mihi  eausas  memora,  quo  numine  laeso, 
Quidve  dolens  regina  Deum  tot  volvere  casus 
lusignem  pietate  virum,  tot  adire  labores 
Impulerit.     Tantaene  animis  caslestibus  irse  ?  " 

Dkyden. 

"  0  Muse  !  the  causes  and  the  crimes  relate  ; 
What  goddess  was  provoked,  aud  whence  her 
hate; 
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For  what  offence  the  queen  of  heaven  began 
To  persecute  so  brave,  so  just  a  man, 
Involved  his  anxious  life  in  endless  cares, 
Exposed  to  want,  and  hurried  into  wars. 
Can   heavenly  minds   such  high  resentment 

show. 
Or  exercise  their  spite  in  human  woe  ?  " 

Pitt. 

"  Say,  Muse,  what  causes  could  so  far  incense 
Celestial  powers,  and  what  the  dire  offence 
That  moved  heaven's  awful  empress  to  im- 
pose 
On  such  a  pious  prince  a  weight  of  woes, 
Exposed  to  dangers,  and  with  toils  opprest. 
Can  rage  so  fierce  inflame  a  heavenly  breast  ?  " 

Stmmons. 

"  Speak,  Muse  !  the  causes  of  effects  so  great : 
What  god  was  wronged  ?  or  why,  incensed 

with  hate, 
Should  Heaven's  high  queen  with  toils  on  toils 
confound 
■    The  man  for  piety  to  heaven  renowned, 
And  urge  him  with  a  ceaseless  tide  of  ills  ? 
Ah !  can  such  passions  goad  celestial  wills  1 " 

Here,  if  we  make  it  a  question  of  degrees, 
there  is  doubtless  much  to  be  urged  against 
Dryden,  who  has  expanded  into  eight  lines 
what  the  others  have  been  content  to  express 
in  six,  and  a  closer  pressure,  siich  as  Sotheby 
occasionally  practised,  might  possibly  have 
reduced  to  four.  But  if  we  look  closely  at 
the  original,  we  shall  see  that  its  peculiar 
characteristics  have  really  been  preserved  by 
none  of  the  three.  Which  of  them  gives  any 
conception  of  the  Virgilian  rhythm  ?  and  yet 
what  would  a  passage  of  Virgil  be  without 
this  ?  Who  has  imitated  the  peculiarity  of 
"  quo  numine  lajso  " — that  expression  which 
still  continues  to  be  the  crux  of  commenta- 
tors ?  Or,  if  it  be  thought  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  a  translator  should  adumbrate  what 
no  aijnotator  has  succeeded  in  fixing,  what 
have  we  in  any  of  the  three  to  represent  that 
most  Virgilian  of  phrases  —  half-inverted, 
half-direct — "  tot  volvere  casus  ?  "  Dryden 
has  "  involved ;  "  Pitt  talks  of  "  a  weight  of 
woes ; "  Symmons  of  "  confounding  with  toils 
on  toils ;  "  but  none  of  these  is  what  Virgil 
has  said,  though  any  of  them  will  serve  to 
express  roughly  what  he  meant.  Looking 
to  Virgil's  general  meaning,  we  see  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  it  is  fairly  conveyed  by 
Dryden's  eight  lines — eight  lines  which  seem 
to  us  the  very  perfection  of  clear,  unafiected, 
musical  English.  It  is  needless  to  compare 
them  in  detail  with  those  of  Pitt  and  Sym- 
mons ;  they  are  obviously  such  as  only  a 
master  like  Dryden  could  have  written  :-— 


"  Haec  miscere  nefas  :  nee  cum  sis  cetera  fossor, 
Tres  tantum  ad  numeros   Satyrum  moveare 
Bathylli." 

The  same  easy  strength  is  observable 
throughout  Dryden's  version  of  the  Georgics. 
Even  where  it  is  evident  that  he  is  not  put- 
ting fortlj  his  full  power,  he  will  generally 
be  found  to  distance  his  competitors.  Let 
us  try  them  in  a  tolerably  simple  passage 
from  the  Second  Book  (v.  362)  : — 

"  Ac  dum  prima  no  vis  adolescit  frondibus  setas, 
Parcendura  teneris :  et  dum  se  laetus  ad  auras 
Palmes  agit,  laxis  per  purum  immissus  ha- 

benis, 
Ipsi  acie  nondum  falcis  tentanda,  sed  uncis 
Carpendae  manibus  frondes  interque  legendae. 
Inde  ubi  jam  validis  amplexae  stirpibus  ulmos 
Exierint,   tum  stringe   comas,   turn  brachia 

tonde  : 
Ante  reformidant  ferrum  :  tum  denique  dura 
Exerce  imperia,  et  ramos  compesce  fluentes." 

Dryden. 

"  But  in  their  tender  nonage,  while  they  spread 
Their  springing  leaves,  and  lift  their  infant 

head, 
And  upward  while  they  shoot  in  open  air. 
Indulge   their  childhood,  and  the  nursling 

spare  : 
Nor  exercise  thy  rage  on  new-born  life, 
But  let  thy  hand  supply  the  pruning-knife, 
And  crop  luxuriant  stragglers,  nor  be  loth 
To  strip  the  branches  of  their  leafy  growth. 
But  when  the  rooted  vines  with  steady  hold 
Can  grasp  their  elms,  then,  husbandman,  be 

bold 
To  lop  the  disobedient  boughs,  that  strayed 
Beyond  their  ranks  :  let  crooked  steel  invade 
The  lawless  troops  which  discipline  disclaim. 
And   their  superfluous  growth  with  rigour 

tame." 

Warton. 

"  The  new-born  buds,  the  tender  foliage  spare  ; 
The  shoots  that  vigorous  dart  into  the  air, 
Disdaining  bonds,  all  free  and  full  of  life, 
O  dare  not  wound  too  soon  with  sharpened 

knife ! 
Insert  your  bending  fingers,  gently  cull 
The  roving  shoots,  and  reddening  branches 

pull. 
But  when  they  clasp  their  elms  with  strong 

embrace, 
Lop  the  luxuriant  boughs,  a  lawless  race  : 
Ere  this  they  dread  the  steel :  now,  now  re- 
claim 
The  flowing  branches,  the  bold  wanderers 
tame." 

SOTHEBT. 

**  When  the  new  leaf  in  Spring's  luxuriant  time 
Clothes  the  young  shoot,  oh !  spare  its  tender 

prime : 
And  when  the  gadding  tendril  wildly  gay 
Darts  into  air  and  wantons  on  its  way. 
Indulgent  yet  the  knife's  keen  edge  forbear, 
But  nip  the  leaves,  and  lighten  here  and  there  : 
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But  when  in  lusty  strength  the  overshadowing 
vine 

Clings  with  strong  shoots  that  all  the  elm  en- 
twine, 

Range  with  free  steel,  exert  tyrannic  sway. 

Lop  the  rank  bough,  and  curb  the  exuberant 
spray." 

As  usual,  Dryden  allows  himself  more 
license  than  the  rest,  and  his  freedom  has 
led  him  into  a  misconception  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  first  sentence,  which  the  other  two, 
owing  to  their  greater  fidelity,  avoid,  or  ap- 
pear to  avoid.  He  confuses  the  earliest 
stage,  when  the  leaves  are  not  to  be  touched 
at  all,  with  the  second,  when  they  are  not  to 
be  touched  by  the  pruning-hook.  But  in 
spite  of  this,  and  in  spite  of  the  general  lati- 
tude of  his  rendering,  we  are  mistaken  if  our 
readers  fail  to  perceive  his  great  superior- 
ity. Sotheby  keeps  much  closer  to  Virgil, 
but  it  is  a  closeness  by  which  we  set  very  lit- 
tle store,  failing,  as  it  does,  to  bring  out  the 
chief  points  of  his  author's  language, — the 
"  laxis  per  purum  immissus  habenis,"  and 
even  the  "  tum — turn — turn  denique."  The 
military  metaphor  in  Dryden's  last  lines 
may  seem  rather  a  bold  expansion  of  "  dura 
exerce  imperia ;  "  but  it  is  thoroughly  in  the 
spirit  of  the  original.  Every  line  of  Virgil 
shows  that  he  regarded  the  vine-branch  as 
a  living  thing  ;  that  is  the  key-note  of  the 
paragraph,  and  no  one  has  seen  this  so 
clearly  or  brought  it  out  so  vividly  as  Dry- 
den. 

Our  judgment  then  is,  that  Pitt  and  War- 
ton,  Symmons  and  Sotheby,  fail  as  translat- 
ors precisely  because  they  fail  as  original 
poets.  They  cannot  help  being  more  or  less 
original,  substituting,  that  is,  their  own 
mode  of  expression  for  Virgil's ;  and  their 
originality  is  comparatively  uninteresting. 
They  are  not  great  poets,  but  simply  accom- 
plished versifiers.  Each  has  his  own  merits  j 
each  shows  his  weakness  in  his  own  way. 
Pitt  wrote  with  the  echoes  of  Pope  in  his 
ears,  and  may  remind  his  readers  of  the 
English  Homer  as  long  as  they  have  not  the 
English  Homer  by  them.  Those  who  wish 
to  estimate  his  real  relation  to  his  master 
may  compare  a  translation  of  his  from  the 
Twenty-third  Odyssey,  printed  in  Pope's  let- 
ters,* with  Pope's  own.     His  chief  fault  is 

*  Pitt  to  Spence  in  Pope's  Letters  ( Works  by 
Bowles,  A'ol.  viii.,  p.  352).  The  Twenty-third  Book 
was  transhited  by  Broome,  but  Pope  doubtless  al- 
tered it. 
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a  general  mediocrity  of  expression  :  a  mo- 
notonous level  which  is  neither  high  poetry 
nor  good  prose.  Dryden's  narrative  is  easy 
and  straightforward;  Pitt's  indefinite  and 
conventional.  He  has,  as  it  were,  a  certain 
cycle  of  rhymes  which  Pope  has  made  classi- 
cal, and  he  rarely  ventures  to  deviate  from 
it.  We  open  his  translation  at  random, 
glance  down  a  page,  and  find  the  couplets 
end  as  follows :  Tyre^fire ;  round,  crowned  ; 
joy,  Troy ;  liour^  o'er ;  grace,  race ;  glowsy 
rows ;  delay,  way ;  designed,  mind ;  come, 
room ;  inspire,  Jire ;  place,  race  ;  rest,  ad- 
drest ;  above,  Jove ;  implore,  adore ;  tost, 
coast ;  know,  woe.  Ex  pede  Eerculem,  when 
we  see  tost  and  coast,  inspire  and  Jire,  in  a 
writer  of  the  school  of  Pope,  we  know  pretty 
well  what  the  rest  of  the  line  is  likely  to 
have  been.  One  of  Pitt's  most  enthusiastic 
admirers  observes,  not  without  truth,  that 
he  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  his  versions 
of  similes.  A  simile  is  one  of  those  things 
in  which  weakness  of  handling  is  most  likely 
to  come  out ;  as  managed  by  Virgil  it  is  com- 
monly a  description  in  itself,  and  the  features 
in  it  which  are  not  intended  to  be  made 
prominent  will  often  escape  an  inattentive 
reader.  Warton  was  heavier  and  more  pro- 
saic than  Pitt,  Avithout  being  much  less  con- 
ventional. His  ear  was  worse,  his  command 
of  poetical  language  more  restricted ;  yet  he 
sighs  in  his  dedication  over  the  necessity  of 
using  "  coarse  and  common  words  "  in  his 
translation  of  the  Georgics,  viz.,  plough  and 
sow,  wheat,  dung,  ashes,  horse,  and  cow,  etc.  ; 
words  which  he  fears  "  will  unconquerably 
disgust  many  a  delicate  reader."  When  Vir- 
gil rises,  Warton  does  not  rise  with  him  ;  his 
version  of  the  "  PoUio  "  and  of  the  Praises 
of  Italy  may  be  read  without  kindling  any 
spark  of  enthusiasm.  Who,  with  genuine 
poetry  in  his  soul,  could  have  thus  rendered 
"  Salve  magna  parens  frugum,"  etc.  {Oeorg. 
n.  173)  ?— 

"  All  hail,  Saturnian  soil !  immortal  source 
Of  mighty  men  and  plenty's  richest  stores  ! 
For  thee  my  lays  inquisitive  impart 
This  useful  argument  of  ancient  art  : 
For  thee  I  dare  unlock  the  sacred  spring, 
And  through  thy  streets  Ascraean  numbers 
sing." 

Sotheby  and  Symmons  may  be  contrasted 
as  well  as  paralleled  with  Warton  and  Pitt. 
When  they  wrote,  the  language  of  English 
classical  poetry  had  become  still  more  artifi- 
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cial,  the  structure  of  the  heroic  couplet  still 
more  conventional.  Sotheby's  Georgics  run, 
in  fact,  to  the  tune  of  the  "  Pleasures  of 
Hope."  It  would  be  too  much  to  ascribe 
any  very  direct  influence  to  a  poem  pub- 
lished only  a  year  previously.  Still  the  se- 
cret of  their  weakness  could  hardly  be  better 
described  than  in  the  words  which  Hazlitt 
applies  to  Campbell's  poem.  "  A  painful 
attention  is  paid  to  the  expression  in  pro- 
portion as  there  is  little  to  express,  and  the 
decomposition  of  prose  is  substituted  for  the 
composition  of  poetry."  *  There  are  many 
well- wrought  lines  ;  sometimes  we  may  find 
a  whole  passage  which  has  been  successfully 
labored  ;  but  we  miss  throughout  that  per- 
vading vigor  which  works  from  within  not 
from  without — which  expresses  itself  poet- 
ically, because  it  has  first  learned  to  express 
itself  in  English.  Nowhere  is  the  power  of 
writing  English  more  needed  than  in  trans- 
lating the  Georgics.  Even  as  it  is,  Virgil's 
didactics  are  wellnigh  crushed  under  a  load 
of  ornament :  there  is  every  thing  to  tempt 
a  translator  not  to  say  a  plain  thing  in  a 
plain  way  ;  and  the  slightest  additional  bias 
in  favor  of  the  indirect  chicaneries  of  lan- 
guage is  sure  to  be  fatal.  Here  are  Sothe- 
by's directions  for  the  construction  of  bee- 
hives ("  Ipsa  autem,  seu  corticibus  tibi  suta 
cavatis,"  etc.     Oeorg.  IV.  33)  : — 

"  Alike,  if  hollow  cork  their  fabric  form, 
Or  flexile  twigs  enclose  the  settled  swarm, 
With  narrow  entrance  guard,  lest  frosts  con- 
geal, 
Or  summer  suns  the  melting  cells  unseal. 
Hence  not  in  vain  the  bees  their  domes  pre- 
pare. 
And  smear  the  chinks  that  open  to  the  air, 
With  flowers  and  fucus  close  each  pervious 

pore. 
With  wax  cement  and  thicken  o'er  and  o'er. 
Stored  for  this  use  they  hive  the  clammy  dew, 
And  load  their  garners  with  tenacious  glue. 
As  birdlime  thick,  or  pitch  that  slow  distils 
In  unctuous  drops  on  Ida's  pine-crowned  hills. 
And   oft,   'tis   said,   they  delve   beneath  the 

earth. 
Hide  in  worn  stones  and  hollow  trees  their 

birth  : 
Aid  thou  their  toil :  with  mud  their  walls  o'er- 

lay, 
And  lightly  shade  the  roof  with  leafy  spray." 

Every  line  here  gives  evidence  of  taste  and 
refinement :  some  of  them  show  considera- 

*  "  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets,"  p.  294  (1st 
edition).  Hazlitt  censures  Kogers — who,  as  he 
truly  says,  is  a  poet  of  the  same  school — in  lan- 
guage still  more  severe,  but,  with  all  its  exaggera- 
tion, not  wholly  undeserved. 


ble  power  of  condensed  expression,  yet  who 
would  care  to  read  page  after  page  of  poetry 
of  this  sort,  apart  from  the  associations  of 
the  Latin  ?  "  Decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imi- 
tabile."  Sotheby  knew  and  felt  that  one  of 
Virgil's  greatest  charms  was  his  diction ;  he 
was  doubtless  conscious  that  his  own  strength 
lay  in  elegance  of  expression ;  and  he  may 
not  unreasonably  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  he  was  well  qualified  to  succeed  in  a 
translation  of  the  Georgics.  But  though 
his  Virgil,  the  task  of  his  youth,  is  very  su- 
perior to  his  Homer,  the  labor  of  his  old 
age,  not  only  from  the  greater  congeniality 
of  the  subject,  but  in  itself,  as  an  original 
poem,  few,  we  apprehend,  would  be  found 
now  to  endorse  the  opinion  expressed  by 
several  of  his  contemporaries,  that  he  has 
contrived  to  occupy  a  place  which  the  care- 
lessness and  slovenliness  of  Dryden  had  left 
vacant.  One  cause  of  the  want  of  interest 
with  which  we  read  his  Georgics  may  be 
the  wearying  monotony  of  their  versification. 
The  heroic  couplet  is  there  as  it  passed  from 
Pope  to  Darwin,  and  from  Darwin  to  Camp- 
bell ;  but  an  unbroken  series  of  such  coup- 
lets is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  interwoven 
harmonies  of  Virgil.  When  a  strong  or  even 
a  rough  line  is  wanted,  Sotheby  has  no  ob- 
jection to  introducing  it,  any  more  than  Pope 
had  before  him ;  but  to  fuse  couplet  into 
couplet,  varying  the  cadences  till  the  entire 
paragraph  becomes  a  complex  rhythmical 
whole,  was  a  gift  which  nature  denied  him, 
and  art  did  not  supply. 

Symmons  is,  as  we  have  intimated,  a  writer 
of  the  same  school  as  Sotheby,  preferable  in 
some  respects,  inferior  in  others.  Probably 
he  has  not  as  many  good  lines,  but  he  pro- 
duces less  the  efiect  of  sameness  :  he  is  not 
so  conventional,  but  he  is  more  of  a  pedant. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  family  likeness 
between  them  is  considerable,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  extract  from  the 
boat-race  in  the  Fifth  -^neid  ("  Quo  diver- 
sus  abis,"  etc.  v.  166)  : — 

"  Why  thus,  Menoetes,  still  licentious  stray  ? 
Keep  to  the  rock  !  be  frugal  of  the  way  ! 
Gyas  again  exclaims  :  and  close  behind 
Beholds  Cloanthus  to  the  rock  inclined. 
He  'twixt  the  ship  of  Gyas  and  the  steep 
Steers  with  nice  judgment,  and  attains   the 

deep : 
Then,  as  he  there  in  fearless  triumph  rides, 
From  the  late  victor  and  the  goal  he  glides. 
But  rage  and  anguish  swell  in  Gyas'  breast, 
Nor  stands  within  his  eye  the  tear  repressed. 
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His  rank  forgetting,  and  the  care  lie  owes 
To  his  ship's  safety,  from  the  stern  he  throws 
The  tardy  master  headlong  on  the  tide, 
And  his  own  hands  the  vacant  steerage  guide. 
Become  the  pilot  and  the  captain  too, 
Landward  he  turns  the  helm  and  cheers  his 

crew. 
But,  scarcely  rising  from  the  deep  at  length, 
With  his  drenched  clothes  and  age-diminished 

strength, 
Mencetes  to  the  rock  with  labor  swims. 
And  on  its  sunny  forehead  dries  his  limbs. 
Him  in  his  plunge,  and  in  his  dripping  plight, 
The  Trojans  view,  diverted  at  the  sight. 
And,  as  the  briny  draught  his  breast  restores, 
Loud  peals  of  laughter  rattle  through  the 

shores." 

This  is  carefully  done,  and  undoubtedly 
keeps  closer  to  the  Latin  than  Dryden's  ver- 
sion ;  but  it  is  not  the  narrative  of  Virgil ; 
nor  was  it  likely  to  make  the  readers  of 
1816  forget  the  "  Corsair"  and  "  Lara." 

The  moral  which  we  would  draw  from  this 
part  of  our  criticism  is,  that  no  one  is  likely 
to  attain  as  a  poetical  translator  the  excel- 
lence which  would  be  denied  to  him  as  an 
original  writer.  In  prose  the  case  is  differ- 
ent, as  there  the  translator  has  to  draw  far 
less  on  his  own  powers ;  though  even  there 
it  will  be  true  that  a  man  who  is  best  able 
to  express  his  own  thoughts  will  be  best  able 
— we  do  not  say  most  willing — to  express 
the  thoughts  of  another.  But  the  poetical 
translator  is  really  an  original  poet;  and 
the  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source. 

One  great  poet  there  has  been  who  once 
conceived  the  thought  of  disputing  Dryden's 
supremacy  as  a  translator  of  the  jEneid. 
Wordsworth  saw,  as  many  others  have  seen, 
that  Dryden's  genius  did  not  correspond  to 
Virgil's — that  there  is  no  analogy  between 
the  Latin  and  the  English  ^neid,  the  pecul- 
iar charm  of  the  one  being  different  from  the 
peculiar  charm  of  the  other  ;  and  he  thought 
that,  by  submitting  to  a  more  exacting  self- 
criticism  than  Dryden's,  he  might  produce 
something  more  Virgilian.  But  he  found 
himself  surrounded  with  difficulties.  In  his 
own  mind  he  was  convinced  that  the  proper 
equivalent  to  the  hexameter  of  Virgil  was 
the  blank  verse  of  Milton,  which  he  con- 
ceived to  have  been  actually  modelled  upon 
it ;  but  he  did  not  venture  to  adopt  it,  feel- 
ing that  a  poem  so  remote  in  its  whole  com- 
plexion from  the  sympathies  of  modern  Eng- 
land would  not  be  read  with  interest  without 
the  obvious  attractions  of  rhyme.  He  found, 
too,  that  in  spite  of  the  resolution  with  which 
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he  had  set  out,  not  to  introduce  any  thing 
for  which  there  was  no  warrant  in  the  origi- 
nal, he  had  to  admit  the  rule  of  compensa- 
tion— a  give-and-take  principle,  conferring 
on  Virgil  some  new  beauty  in  return  for 
having  deprived  him  of  an  old  one.  His 
sense  of  the  discouraging  nature  of  his  task 
at  last  made  him  give  it  up,  but  not  before 
he  had  accomplished  several  books.  One 
or  two  passages  from  his  translation  are 
given  in  letters  quoted  in  his  Life,  the  source 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  facts  we 
have  just  mentioned ;  but  by  far  the  most 
satisfactory  specimen  is  a  long  extract  of  one 
hundred  lines,  published  in  the  "  Philologi- 
cal Museum  "  (vol.  i.  pp.  382  fol.),  to  which 
he  was  induced  to  communicate  it  by  his 
friendship  for  the  editor,  the  late  Archdeacon 
Hare.  Judging  from  this  sample,  we  incline 
to  think  that  he  acted  wisely  in  retiring  from 
the  contest.  He  may  have  had  a  more  deli- 
cate sense  of  language,  and  perhaps  a  subtler 
feeling  for  metre,  than  Dryden,  but  his  own 
poetical  art  was  scarcely  equal  to  his  power 
of  conception  ;  and  the  philosophical  and  re- 
flective character  of  his  genius,  which  could 
not  but  be  impressed  on  every  thing  he 
wrote,  was  quite  unlike  the  reflectiveness  of 
Virgil.  In  particular,  he  wanted  that  rapid- 
ity of  movement  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  an  epic  narrative,  and  which  Dryden 
possessed  to  a  degree  greater  perhaps  than 
any  other  English  poet.  "We  give  one  pas- 
sage— the  one  where  it  appears  to  us  Words- 
worth has  succeeded  best  in  representing 
what,  as  he  justly  observes,  Dryden  habit- 
ually neglects,  the  peculiar  rhythm  of  his 
original :  and  we  subjoin  to  it  Dryden's 
lines,  that  the  two  may  be  compared  as 
pieces  of  independent  poetry  ("  Prsecipue 
infelix,"  jEn.  I.  712)  :— 

Wordsworth. 

"But  chiefly  Dido,  to  the  coming  ill 
Devoted,  strives  in  vain  her  vast  desires  to  fill ; 
She  views  the  gifts  :  upon  the  child  then  turns 
Insatiable  looks,  and  gazing  burns. 
To  ease  a  father's  cheated  love  he  hung 
Upon  ^neas,  and  around  him  clung  : 
Then  seeks  the  queen  :  with  her  his  arts  he  tries: 
She  fastens  on  the  boy  enamoured  eyes, 
Clasps  in  her  arms,  nor  weens  (0  lotunblest !) 
How  great  a  god,  incumbent  o'er  her  breast, 
Would  fill  it  with  his  spirit.     He,  to  please 
His  Acidalian  mother,  by  degrees 
Blots  out  Sichaius,  studious  to  remove 
The  dead  by  influx  of  a  living  love. 
By  stealthy  entrance  of  a  perilous  guest 
Troubling  a  heart  that  had  been  long  at  rest." 
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Dryden. 


"  But,  far  above  the  rest,  the  royal  dame, 
Already  doomed  to  love's  disastrous  flame, 
With  eyes  insatiate  and  tumultuous  joy 
Beholds  the  present,  and  admires  the  boy. 
The  guileful  god  about  the  hero  long 
With  children's  play  and  false  embraces  hung : 
Then  sought  the  queen  :  she  took  him  to  her 

arras 
With    greedy    pleasure,    and    devoured    his 

charms. 
Unhappy  Dido  little  thought  what  guest, 
How  dire  a  god,  she  drew  so  near  her  breast. 
But  he,  not  mindless  of  his  mother's  prayer. 
Works  in  the  pliant  bosom  of  the  fair, 
And  moulds  her  heart  anew,  and  blots  her 

former  care  : 
The  dead  is  to  the  living  love  resigned, 
And  all  ^neas  enters  in  her  mind." 

Dryden  is  here  not  at  his  strongest ;  while 
Wordsworth,  as  we  think,  has  succeeded  bet- 
ter than  in  any  other  part  of  the  specimen. 
Yet  we  should  not  wonder  if  the  English 
reader  should  like  Dryden  best.  He  has 
fewer  delicate  touches,  and  generally  pre- 
serves less  of  Virgil's  manner  :  but  he  is  as 
usual,  easy,  vigorous,  and  masterly :  his  lan- 
guage is  what  Wordsworth  wished  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry  to  be,  the  language  of  good 
prose,  mutatis  mutandis ;  and  the  measure, 
if  not  Virgilian,  has  at  any  rate  the  same  ef- 
fect as  Virgil's,  carrying  the  reader  along 
without  any  thing  to  interrupt  the  sense  of 
intellectual  satisfaction. 

Here  accordingly  we  leave  the  question  of 
the  translation  of  Virgil  into  verse,  its  prac- 
tice and  its  theory.  England,  we  think,  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  possession  of  one 
really  fine  poem,  not  more  unlike  Virgil  than 
its  rivals  in  external  feature,  while  possess- 
ing to  an  infinitely  greater  degree  than  any 
of  them  that  "  energy  divine  "  which  consti- 
tutes the  essence  of  all  poetry,  ancient  or 
modern.  That  a  better  version — one  more 
Virgilian,  and  less  attractive— might  not  con- 
ceivably be  produced,  we  do  not  say.  Mr. 
Tennyson  is  yet  among  us,  and  we  would  not 
presume  to  limit  the  capabilities  of  so  great 
a  master  of  language  and  metre.  But  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  literary 
taste  forbids  us  to  think  it  likely  that  any 
great  poet  will  ever  make  the  attempt.  The 
work  of  translation  was  found  irksome  even 
by  Pope  ;  it  would  be  doubly  irksome  now. 
when  imitative  classical  poetry  has  ceased  to 
be  the  order  of  the  day  ;  and  the  advance  in 
critical  perception,  which  has  raised  infinitely 
the  ideal  of  what  a  translation  should  be,  in 


perfecting  the  theory  has  removed  the  prac- 
tice to  an  indefinite  distance.  In  the  mean 
time  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
possession  of  a  splendid  English  epic,  in 
which  most  of  the  thoughts  are  Virgil's,  and 
most  of  the  language  Dryden's. 

But  a  further  inquiry  remains  behind.  If 
in  one  sense  the  demand  for  translations 
of  the  classics  has  greatly  diminished,  in 
another  it  has  increased.  The  success  of 
Mr.  Bohn's  Classical  Library— success  at- 
tained against  considerable  disadvantages, 
the  authors  in  many  cases  being  far  from 
popular,  while  the  translators  are  not  always 
absolutely  competent — is  a  proof  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  reading  public,  for 
difierent  reasons,  desires  to  have  the  classics 
made  accessible  in  English.  Schoolboys  are 
as  fond  of  "  clandestine  refuges  "  now  as 
they  were  in  Trapp's  days :  schoolmasters 
are,  we  fancy,  beginning  to  tolerate,  under 
certain  modifications,  what  they  cannot  ex- 
terminate, while  they  see  that  among  their 
elder  pupils  at  any  rate  the  practice  of  trans- 
lation into  English — one  of  the  most  valu- 
able parts  of  a  classical  education — may  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  use  of  good  mod- 
els ;  those  who  acquire  the  classical  lan- 
guages with  little  or  no  help  from  masters — 
probably  an  increasing  class — find  the  book 
a  natural  substitute  for  the  living  teacher ; 
and  there  is  a  large  class  of  readers  to  whom 
Latin  and  Greek  are  as  unattainable  as  Cop- 
tic, yet  who  are  interested  in  knowing  what 
the  ancients  thought  and  said.  *  The  ques- 
tion. How  may  classical  poetry  be  best  rep- 
resented in  English  ?  which  had  long  been 
supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  single  issue 
of  Rhyme  v.  Blank  Verse,  has  come  in  again 
for  hearing,  and  has  been  found  to  open  into 
numberless  ramifications.  The  case  for 
translation  into  prose,  once  contemptuously 
dismissed,  has  been  brought  on  again  by 
such  writers  as  Mr.  Hayward,  and  has  proved 
to  be  at  least  worthy  of  discussion.  Writing 
prose  is  now  pretty  well  understood  to  be  as 
much  an  art  as  writing  verse  ;  and  it  is  seen 
consequently  that  a  prose  translator  does  not 
ipso  facto  abandon  all  pretension  to  grace 

*  In  Germany,  where  translations  of  the  classics 
are  far  more  numerous  than  in  England,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  Seneca's  Tragedies  have 
been  three  times  translated  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  the  demand  is  said  to  arise 
to  a  great  extent  from  ladies'  schools,  where  girls 
are  taught  to  read  in  the  vernacular  what  their 
brothere  are  reading  in  the  original. 
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and  elaboration  of  style.  Blank  verse  is 
cultivated  for  purposes  of  translation,  not  by 
imitators  of  Milton  and  Thomson,  but  by 
writers  who  wish  to  unite  the  fidelity  of  a 
prose  version  with  something  of  metrical 
ornament.  Attempts  are  made  to  cut  in  be- 
tween prose  and  blank  verse  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  sort  of  rhythmical  prose,  which 
again  subdivides  itself  into  prose  written  as 
prose,  with  a  rhythmical  cadence,  and  irreg- 
ular verse,  rather  rhythmical  than  metrical, 
but  still  more  or  less  uniform  in  its  structure. 
Lastly,  the  old  fashion  of  imitating  ancient 
metres  is  revived,  and  the  English  hexame- 
ter in  particular  is  practised  with  an  assi- 
duity worthy  of  a  more  promising  object, 
though  as  yet  its  fanciers  seem  scarcely  to 
have  extended  their  experiments  from  Ho- 
mer to  Virgil.  This  part  of  the  subject  ac- 
cordingly requires  a  few  remarks  from  us. 
As  before,  we  shall  speak  not  only  of  what 
may  be  done,  but  of  what  has  been*  done, 
holding  ourselves  absolved,  however,  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  as  well  as  by  the 
scantiness  of  our  own  knowledge,  from  say- 
ing more  than  a  very  few  words  on  the  an- 
tiquarian part  of  the  question.  A  portion 
of  the  ground,  indeed,  has  been  previously 
travelled  in  what  we  said  of  the  translations 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  There  was  then 
no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
two  kinds  of  literary  activity — that  which 
aspires  to  poetical  honors,  and  that  which 
aims  at  producing  translations  for  practical 
objects.  All  readers,  in  one  sense  or  another, 
were  learners ;  and  the  office  of  the  trans- 
lator was  virtually  that  of  the  commentator, 
to  give  his  countrymen  the  means  of  enter- 
ing into  a  new  world.  But,  as  time  went 
on,  the  division  of  labor  came  in.  The  only 
translation  of  the  kind  in  the  seventeenth 
century  which  we  happen  to  have  met  with, 
is  entitled  "  Virgils  Eclogves,  with  his  Booke 
De  Apibus,  concerning  the  Governement  and 
Ordering  of  Bees  :  Translated  Grammati- 
cally, and  also  according  to  the  proprietie  of 
our  English  tongue,  so  farre  as  Grammar 
and  the  verse  will  well  permit.  Written 
chiefly  for  the  good  of  Schooles,  to  be  used 
according  to  the  directions  in  the  Preface  to 
the  painfull  Schoole-Master,  and  more  fully 
in  the  Booke  called  Ludiis  Literarius,  or  the 
Grammer-Schoole,  Chap.  8.  London,  1633." 
In  its  full  form  the  page  consists  of  four 
columns,  containing  respectively  an  analysis 
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of  the  sense,  a  translation  of  the  words,  a 
verbal  commentary,  and  notes  on  matters  of 
fact,  points  of  rhetoric,  etc. 

What  precise  chronological  place  among 
the  prose  translators  of  Virgil  is  occupied 
by  Davidson  we  cannot  say,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  has  been  the  most  pop- 
ular. His  work  was  published  as  early  as 
1754,  if  not  earlier,  and  it  still  continues  to 
be  reprinted,  even  Mr.  Bohn  being  content 
with  presenting  it  to  the  world  in  a  revised 
edition.  In  its  complete  form  it  may  cer- 
tainly claim  the  praise  of  comprehensive- 
ness, containing,  as  it  does,  not  only  a  trans- 
lation, "  as  near  the  original  as  the  difierent 
idioms  of  the  Latin  and  English  languages 
will  allow,"  but  "  the  Latin  text  and  order 
of  construction  on  the  same  page,  and  crit- 
ical, historical,  geographical,  and  classical 
notes,  in  English,  from  the  best  commenta- 
tors, both  ancient  and  modern,  beside  a  very 
great  number  of  notes  entirely  new ; "  a 
most  ample  provision  "  for  the  use  of  schools, 
as  well  as  of  private  gentlemen,"  especially 
if  we  throw  in  some  seventy-five  pages  of 
prefatory  matter.  Its  literary  characteristics 
are  such  as  will  sufficiently  account  for  its 
success,  though  they  are  not  of  that  rare  or- 
der which  might  have  been  expected  to  place 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  future  rivalry.  II 
keeps  fairly  close  to  the  Latin,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  written  in  a  fluent,  respectable 
English  style,  such  as  might  easily  commend 
itself  to  a  person  without  much  poetical 
taste — the  style  of  an  ordinary  newspaper 
or  of  a  Polite  Letter-writer.  Sometimes 
the  verbiage  is  too  glaringly  anti-poetical, 
and  may  move  even  a  prosaic  reader  to  a 
smile,  as  where  "  foedera  jungi "  is  rendered 
"  the  formation  of  an  incorporative  alliance," 
or  "  heu  miserande  puer  "  **  Ah,  youthful 
object  of  sincere  commiseration ; "  but  in 
general  there  is  not  much  to  find  fault  with 
in  the  language  as  tried  by  an  ordinary 
standard.  Here  is  Davidson's  version  of  a 
famous  passage  in  the  Sixth  ^neid  ("  Quis 
te,  magne  Cato,"  etc.,  v.  841)  : — 

"  Who  can  in  silence  pass  over  thee,  great 
Cato,  or  thee,  Cossus,  who  the  family  of 
Gracchus,  or  both  the  Scipios,  those  two 
thunderbolts  of  war,  the  bane  of  Africa, 
and  Fabricius,  in  low  fortune  exalted  ?  or 
thee,  Serranus,  sowing  in  the  furrow  which 
thine  oion  hands  had  made  ?  Whither,  ye 
Fabii,  do  ye  hurry  me  already  tired  ?  Thou 
art  that  ^ohm^,  justly  styled  the  greatest, 
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who  alone  shalt  repair  our  sinking  state  by 
wise  delay.  Others,  I  grant  indeed,  shall 
with  more  delicacy  mould  the  breathing  ani- 
mated brass  ;  from  marble  draw  the  features 
to  the  life  ;  plead  causes  better :  describe 
with  the  astronomer's  rod  the  courses  of  the 
heavens,  and  explain  the  rising  stars  :  but 
to  rule  the  nations  with  imperial  sway  be  thy 
care,  0  Roman !  these  shall  be  thy  arts  ;  to 
impose  terms  of  peace,  to  spare  the  hum- 
bled, and  crush  the  proud  stubborn  foes" 
(The  italics,  which  are  the  translator's,  rep- 
resent his  additions  to  the  original.) 

There  is  not  much  rhythm  here,  not  much 
of  strictly  poetical  expression,  and  no  at- 
tempt to  preserve  the  peculiar  character  of 
Virgil's  style  ;  but  the  language  is  such  as 
an  Englishman  might  speak  or  write,  and 
we  appeal  to  the  class  to  whom  Davidson 
dedicates  his  labors,  *'  those  gentlemen  who 
have  the  immediate  care  of  education," 
whether  that  is  not  something. 

But  it  is  in  the  last  few  years,  as  we  in- 
timated a  short  time  ago,  that  these  more 
practical  and  closer  versions  of  Virgil  have 
chiefly  been  attempted. 

In  1846  Dr.  Sewell  published  a  blank  ver- 
sion of  the  Georgics,  intended  as  a  help  to 
teachers  and  pupils  in  the  practice  of  transla- 
tion. His  object  is  to  make  a  practical  protest 
against  the  habit  of  bald  prosaic  rendering  so 
common  in  schools,  by  substituting  a  mode 
of  translating  which  shall  be  sharply  dis- 
criminated from  prose  both  in  metre  and  in 
language.  For  this  purpose  he  adopts  the 
ordinary  measure  of  blank  heroic  verse,  and 
chooses  words  which  are  expressly  intended 
to  recall,  not  the  ordinary  conversational 
style  of  the  present  day,  but  the  distinctive 
phraseology  of  the  Elizabethan  and  six- 
teenth century  writers. 

In  1854  he  brought  out  a  second  edition, 
in  which  the  translation,  as  he  tells  us,  is 
entirely  rewritten.  We  have  not  the  means 
of  comparing  the  two  ;  but  it  strikes  us  that, 
as  usual,  second  thoughts  are  best.  Some 
expressions,  which  we  remember  as  uncouth 
in  the  first  edition,  we  are  glad  to  find 
effaced  from  the  second,  such  as  "  pacts 
eterne,"  a  version  of  "  seterna  foedera,"  now 
exchanged  for  "  changeless  pacts  ;  "  but  the 
fault  of  which  the  word  "  eterne  "  is  a  sym- 
bol may  still  be  observed — a  tendency  to  use 
words  simply  because  they  happen  to  have  the 
sanction  of  one  or  other  of  the  great  English 
poets,  without  considering  whether  they  har- 


monize with  the  general  style  of  the  transla- 
tion, or  whether  the  effect  they  produce  is 
analogous  to  any  thing  in  Virgil's  own  lan- 
guage. In  attempting,  too,  to  bring  out  the 
force  of  expressions  in  Virgil,  Dr.  Sewell  is 
too  apt  to  exaggerate  them,  as  when  he  ren- 
ders "  magnos  canibus  circumdare  saltus," 
"  vasty  lawns  with  hounds  to  belt"  or  "  atree 
picis"  ^Hnlcy  pitch."  The  following  version 
of  part  of  the  storm  in  the  First  Georgic  is, 
we  think,  a  favorable  specimen.  "  Implen- 
tur  fossae  "  (v.  326)  :— 

"  The  dykes  are  brimming  high,  and  hollow 
floods 
Are  swelling  with  a  roar,  and  ocean  seethes 
"With  streaming  friths.     The  sire  himself  of 

gods, 
Throned  midst  a  night  of  storms,  launches  his 

bolts 
With  red  right  hand.      Commotion,  where- 
withal 
Quakes  the  huge  earth :  fled  have  the  forest 

tribes, 
And  through  the  nations  grovelling  panic  fear 
Low  hath  laid  mortal  hearts.     With  blazing 

bolt 
He  doth  or  Atho  or  Rhodope  or  heights 
Ceraunian  dash  on  earth.     Peal  upon  peal 
Follow  south    blasts,  and    thickest    sheeted 

showers. 
Now  groves,  now  strands,  roar  *neath  the  tem- 
pest wild." 

The  next  version  which  we  have  to  note  is 
one  which  perhaps  in  strictness  should  have 
been  mentioned  earlier  in  the  article,  as  it 
is  professedly  a  blank  version  of  the  same 
sort  as  those  which  were  produced  in  the 
eighteenth  century—in  theory  opposed  to 
Dryden,  but  aiming  at  the  same  object — the 
production  of  a  readable  English  poem.  But, 
though  the  Messrs.  Kennedy  may  belong 
rather  to  the  conservative  than  to  the  revo- 
lutionary school  of  translators,  we  think  we 
are  not  disparaging  their  labors  in  exhibit- 
ing them  in  connection  with  those  of  others, 
who,  like  them,  desire  to  adhere  to  the  let- 
ter of  the  original,  where  such  adherence 
can  be  made  not  less  poetical  than  a  devia- 
tion from  it.  Their  translation  shows  what 
blank  verse  is  likely  to  be  in  fairly  compe- 
tent hands — how  far  it  is  likely  to  give  us 
such  a  representation  of  Virgil  as  cannot  be 
attained  by  a  method  like  Dryden's.  At  the 
same  time,  as  the  passage  which  we  intend 
to  examine  will  be  taken  from  the  part  of 
the  work  performed  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  sen., 
we  may  say  at  once  that  we  think  Mr.  Charles 
Kennedy  the  superior  artist,  more  terse  and 
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forcible  than  his  father,  without  being  less 
poetical.  *  What  measure  of  absolute  suc- 
cess he  has  achieved  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  passage  from  the  Fifth  Eclogue, 
V.  56,  "  Candidus  insuetum,"  etc. : — 

"  New  wonders  now  fair  Daphnis  doth  behold, 
The  Olympian  threshold,  and  beneath  his  feet 
The   clouds  and  stars.     Therefore  doth  new 

delight 
Exhilarate  the  woods  and  rural  scenes, 
Pan  and  the  shepherds,  and  the  Dryad  maids  : 
Wolves  prowl  not  for  the  flock,  nor  toils  in- 
tend 
Harm  to  the  deer  :  peace  gentle  Daphnis  loves. 
The  unshorn  mountains  joyful  to  the  stars 
Send  a  spontaneous  cry :  the  rocks,  the  groves 
Unbidden  sing  :  a  God,  a  God  is  he." 

A  version  of  the  whole  of  Virgil,  on  a  plan 
substantially  the  same  as  Dr.  Sewell's,  has 
just  been  completed  by  his  predecessor  at 
Radley,  Mr.  Singleton,  the  first  volume  hav- 
ing been  pubKshed  in  1855.  The  chief  dif- 
ference lies  in  the  somewhat  greater  flexibil- 
ity of  the  form,  which  is  rhythmical  rather 
than  metrical ;  but,  even  in  this  respect,  the 
two  versions  are  not  easily  distinguishable, 
as,  while  Dr.  Sewell  has  not  been  concerned 
greatly  to  elaborate  his  blank  verse,  Mr. 
Singleton's  is,  in  reality,  blank  verse  with 
occasional  licenses,  a  syllable  or  foot  being 
sometimes  added  to,  sometimes  deducted 
from,  the  ordinary  heroic  standard.  Mr. 
Singleton's  theory  is  expounded,  not,  like 
Dr.  Sewell's,  in  a  short  advertisement,  but 
in  a  long  and  interesting  preface ;  and  he 
consults  further  for  the  poetical  taste  of  his 
readers  by  subjoining  in  foot-notes  parallel 
passages  "  from  British  poets  of  the  six- 
teenth, seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries." What  his  success  has  been  we  shall 
see  by  and  by  ;  meantime,  we  must  mention 
a  translator  whom  he  has  honored  with  his 
approbation-— Dr.  Henry  Owgan,  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  whose  prose  version  of  the 
whole  of  Virgil  he  classes  with  Dr.  Isaac 
Butt's  prose  version  of  the  Georgics  as  "  very 
far  the  most  poetical "  of  all  those  which  he 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing.  Dr.  Butt's 
we  have  unfortunately  been  unable  to  procure. 
To  Dr.  Owgan's  we  shall  return  presently. 

Last  on  the  list,  though  not  last  in  order 
of  time,  comes  a  translation  of  the  First  Six 
Books  of  the  ^neid,  by  Dr.  James  Henry, 
also  an  Irishman,  under  the  quaint  title  of 

*  Mr.  Charles  Kennedy  has  since  translated  the 
whole  of  Virgil  on  his  own  account  (Bohn,  1861): 
but  we  have  no  space  to  examine  his  version. 


"  Six  Photographs  of  the  Heroic  Times." 
This  work  again  is  not  metrical,  but  rhyth- 
mical, its  peculiarity  being  that  the  rhythm 
is  changed  from  time  to  time  to  suit  the 
translator's  convenience,  pages  of  trochaic 
time  being  succeeded  by  others  where  ana- 
paests are  predominant,  and  these  again  by 
ordinary  blank  verse,  a  measure  which  is 
preserved  through  the  whole  of  the  Fourth 
Book.  The  translator  had  made  many  ex- 
periments before  he  satisfied  himself;  and 
this  somewhat  heterogeneous  assemblage  of 
varieties  is  the  result.  If  we  cannot  praise 
it  very  highly,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  add 
that  Dr.  Henry's  labors  have  been  far  more 
successful  in  another  part  of  the  Virgilian 
field.  About  the  same  time  with  his  trans- 
lation appeared  a  commentary  on  the  same 
portion  of  the  ^neid,  to  which  he  has  given 
a  title  not  less  quaint — "  Notes  of  a  Twelve 
Years'  Voyage  of  Discovery  in  the  First  Six 
Books  of  Virgil's  ^neis " — a  work  which, 
though  somewhat  cumbrous  in  its  form,  and 
disfigured  by  too  frequent  an  obtrusion  of 
the  author's  individuality,  contains  a  very 
great  deal  that  appears  to  us  at  once  new  and 
true.  A  writer  who  has  shown  himself  one 
of  the  best  commentators  on  Virgil's  poem 
need  not  repine  that  he  has  not  the  additional 
honor  of  being  one  of  its  best  translators. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  test  these 
difierent  modes  of  translation  by  a  com- 
parison of  some  of  their  results.  Let  us 
take  a  passage  from  the  Second  iEneid,  that 
in  which  the  bursting  of  the  Greeks  into 
Priam's  palace  is  described  with  so  much 
power  and  energy.  We  give  the  Latin,  as 
our  intention  is  to  scrutinize  closely  the  con- 
formity of  the  translations.  Our  list  will  be 
headed  by  an  extract  from  Trapp,  of  whom 
we  promised  to  speak  again  : — 

"  Fit  via  vi :  rumpunt  aditus,  primosque  truci- 

dant 
Immissi  Danai,  et  late  loca  milite  complent. 
Non  sic  aggeribus  ruptis  cum  spumous  amnis 
Exiit,  oppositasque  evicit  gurgite  moles, 
Fertur  in  arva  furens  cumulo,  camposaue  per 

omnes 
Cum    stabulis  armenta  trahit.     Vidi  ipse 

furentem 
Caede  Ncoptolemura,  geminosque  in  limine 

At  rid  as  : 
Vidi  Hecubam,  centumqne  nurus,  Priamnm- 

qne  per  aras 
Sanguine  foedantem   quos  ipse   sacraverat 

ignes. 
Quinquaginta  illi  thalami,  spes  tanta  nepotum, 
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Barbarico  postes  auro  spoliisque  superbi, 
Procubuere.      Tenent  Dania  qua  deficit 
ignis."     vv.  494-505. 

Tbapp. 

"  A  spacious  breach 
Is  made  :  the  thronging  Greeks  break  in,  then 

kill 
The  first  they  meet,  and  with  armed  soldiers 

crowd 
The  rich  apartments.     With  less  rapid  force 
A  foamy  river,  when  the  opposing  dams 
Are  broken  down,  rolls  rushing  o'er  the  plain, 
And  sweeping  whirls  the  cattle  with  their 

folds. 
These  eyes  saw  Pyrrhus  raging,  smeared  with 

gore, 
And  both  the  Atridae  in  the  entrance  storm, 
Amidst  a  hundred  daughters  saw  the  queen, 
And  Priam  on  the  altars  with  his  blood 
Pollute  those  hallowed  fires,  which  he  himself 
Had  consecrated.     Fifty  bridal  rooms. 
So  great  their  hopes  of  numerous  future  heirs, 
The  posts  with  trophies  and  barbaric  gold 
Magnificent,  lay  smoking  on  the  ground  : 
Where  the  flames  fail,  the  Greeks  supply  their 

place." 

Kennedy. 

"  An  ingress  made  by  force. 
The  Greeks  admitted  slay  the  first  they  meet, 
And  crowd  the  places  all  around  with  troops. 
Not  with  such  rage  a  river  pours  o'er  lands 
A  swollen  flood,  and  herds  with  stalls  bears 

down 
Through  all  the  plains  when  it  has  burst  away 
From  broken  banks,  and  with  a  foamy  whirl 
O'ercome  opposing  mounds.     These  eyes  be- 
held 
Pyrrhus  with  slaughter  rage,  and  at  the  gates 
The  two  Atridce.     Hecuba  I  saw, 
Wives  of  her  sons  a  hundred,  and  at  shrines 
Priam  the  king,  defiling  with  his  blood 
The  fires  which  he  himself  had  sacred  made. 
The  fifty  bridal  chambers,  which  had  raised 
Hopes  of  a  long  posterity,  their  posts. 
Proud  with  barbaric  gold   and  spoils,   fall 

down. 
Greeks  plant  their  footsteps  where  the  flames 
relent." 

Singleton. 

'  A  way  is  made  by  force  :  the  Greeks  poured 

in, 
Burst  passage,  and  the  foremost  massacre, 
And  wide  with  soldiery  the  places  fill. 
Not  so  [resistless]  when  from  bursten  dams 
The  foamy  river  hath  escaped  away. 
And  mastered  in  its  eddy  barrier  mounds, 
'Tis  carried  in  a  pile  upon  the  tilths 
In  frenzy,  and  throughout  the  champaigns  all 
Tiie  cattle  with  tiieir  cotes  it  sweepeth  off". 
I  Ncoptolemus  beheld  myself 
Raving  with  butchery,  and  in  the  gate 
Atreus'  twain  sons  ;  I  Hecuba  beheld 
And  her  one  hundred  daughters ;  Priam  too 
Among  the  altars  staining  with  his  blood 
The  fires  which  he  himself  had  sanctified. 


Those  fifty  nuptial  couches,  hope  so  great 
Of  children's  children,  doors  with  foreign  gold 
And  trophies  haught,  down  tumbled  to  the 

earth. 
Possess  the  Danai  where  fails  the  flame." 

OWGAN. 

"  A  path  is  cleared  by  force  :  the  thronging 
Greeks  force  their  way  and  massacre  the  fore- 
most, and  fill  the  open  space  with  soldiers.  Not 
so  resistless  the  foaming  torrent,  when  it  over- 
flows its  broken  banks  and  washes  down  with 
its  flood  the  obstructing  dams,  rushes  upon  the 
fields  in  a  mass,  and  from  every  plain  sweeps 
herds  and  stalls.  I  saw  myself  Neoptolemus 
revelling  in  slaughter,  and  the  two  Atridae  in  the 
gate  :  I  saw  Hecuba  and  her  hundred  daughters- 
in-law,  and  Priam  amid  the  altars  staining  with 
blood  the  fires  his  hands  had  consecrated.  Those 
fifty  chambers,  so  rich  a  promise  of  descendants, 
the  doorways  rich  with  barbaric  gold,  lay  pros- 
trate. The  Greeks  are  masters  where  the  fire 
dies  out." 

Henet. 

"  Main  strength  bursts  a  passage, 
The  entrance  is  forced, 
In  rush  the  Danai, 
Slaughter  the  foremost, 
And  the  whole  place  with  soldiery 
Fill  far  and  wide. 

"  Less  furiously  the  foaming  river, 
Whose  gushing  flood  has  overcome 
And  burst  the  dam's  opposing  mass 
And  left  its  channel,  on  the  fields 
Rushes  aheap,  and  drags  along 
Cattle  and  stall  o'er  all  the  plain. 

"  Myself  have  seen  upon  the  threshold 
Neoptolemus  and  the  twain  Atridae, 
Furious  and  reeking  slaughter  : 
Hecuba  and  her  hundred  daughters 
Myself  have  seen,  and  midst  the  altars 
Priam  defiling  with  his  blood 
The  fires  himself  had  consecrated. 
Low  lie  those  fifty  spousal  chambers, 
So  rich  hope  of  a  teeming  ofi'spring. 
Low  lie  those  fifty  doors  superb 
With  conquered  spoils  and  gold  barbaric : 
The  Danai  or  the  fire  have  all." 

Of  the  three  blank  versions  of  this  pas- 
sage we  incline  to  put  Mr.  Singleton's  first. 
It  does  not  pretend  to  Miltonic  grandeur, 
but  it  is  not  worse  versified  than  its  rivals, 
and  its  language  gains  strength  from  its  close- 
ness to  the  original.  "  Tilths,"  a  word  by 
which  he  pregnantly  renders  "  arva,"  is 
quaint;  but  it  is  important  here  that  we 
should  conceive  of  the  fields  as  tilled,  so  we 
prefer  it  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  "  lands,"  or  the 
simple  "  fields  "  of  other  translators.  "  I 
Neoptolemus  beheld  myself  "  is  ambiguous, 
and  therefore  awkward.  "  Couches  "  is  of 
course  a  mistranslation  for  "  chambers." 
"  Possess  the  Danai  where  fails  the  flame  " 
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is  needlessly  harsh,  though  it  preserves 
something  of  the  epigrammatic  character  of 
the  Latin.  Trapp  perhaps  comes  next,  as 
he  has  more  rapidity  than  Mr.  Kennedy ;  and 
in  a  passage  like  this  rapidity  is  indispensa- 
ble. But  he  has  various  shortcomings,  and 
not  a  few  blemishes.  "  Fit  via  vi,"  which 
he  tells  us  in  his  note  is  no  pun,  but  a  like- 
ness of  sound,  which  sounds  prettily,  he  prac- 
tically slurs  over  altogether.  "  The  rich 
apartments  "  is  a  poor  substitute  for  "  loca," 
and  "  late  "  is  left  out.  The  simile  is  short- 
ened by  being  stripped  of  two  pieces  of  Vir- 
gilian  iteration,  "aggeribus  ruptis"  being 
fused  with  "  oppositas  evicit  gurgite  moles," 
and  "  campos  per  omnes  "  dropped  after  *'  in 
arva."  "  Nepotum,"  which  is  meant  espe- 
cially to  fix  our  thoughts  on  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  is  lost  in  the  generality  *'  of  numer- 
ous future  heirs,"  and  the  precise  meaning 
of  "  spes  tanta  "  apparently  misunderstood. 
"  Raging,  smeared  with  gore,"  is  very  far 
from  "  furentem  caede,"  which  is  best  ren- 
dered by  Mr.  Singleton's  "  raving  with 
butchery."  Mr.  Kennedy  seems  to  us  to 
fail  in  strength  throughout.  He  is  injudi- 
cious in  his  management  of  the  simile,  re- 
versing the  order  of  the  clauses,  so  as  to  put 
the  triumph  of  the  torrent  in  the  foreground, 
and  its  struggle  with  obstacles  afterwards ; 
whereas  Virgil  evidently  intended  us  to 
pause  awhile  on  the  struggle,  like  the  tor- 
rent itself,  and  then  hurry  along — like  the 
torrent  itself,  stronger  for  the  delay.  "  These 
eyes  beheld "  should  not  have  been  ex- 
changed for  "  I  saw,"  thus  ignoring  Virgil's 
emphatic  repetition  of  "  vidi."  "  Which  had 
raised  hopes  of  a  long  posterity  "  is  not  po- 
etry, but  prose.  "  Fall  down  "  does  not 
give  the  force  of  the  perfect  **  procubuere." 
"  Greeks  plant  their  footsteps  where  the 
flames  relent "  is  pointless  where  point  is 
wanted :  *'  plant  their  footsteps  "  does  not  an- 
swer to  "  tenent,"  nor  "  relent  "  to  "  deficit." 
Dr.  Owgan's  translation  is  respectable,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  it  which  can  be  called 
striking ;  and  the  exact  force  of  the  Latin  is 
not  always  given  any  more  than  in  the  met- 
rical versions.  "  Open  space  "  is  poor  for 
"  late  loca,"  which  is  doubtless  meant  to  give 
us  a  vague,  illimitable  notion  of  the  royal 
palace.  "  O'erflows  "  and  "  washes  down  " 
miss  the  tense,  which  Virgil  evidently  meant 
to  discriminate  from  that  of  "  fertur  "  and 
"  trahit."    Nor  does  "  washes  down  "  repre- 


sent "  evicit."  "  Herds  and  stalls  "  hardly 
gives  the  sense  of  "  cum  stabulis  armenta,'' 
not  indicating  the  close  connection  between 
the  two,  "  the  herds  and  their  stalls,"  or 
"  herd,  stall,  and  all."  "  From  every  plain  " 
seems  to  us  an  unhappy  use  of  the  distribu- 
tive ;  and  we  see  no  reason  for  changing 
"  per  "  into  "  from."  "  Descendants  "  is 
not  "  nepotum ;  "  and  whether  "  postes  "  are 
the  doorposts  or  the  doors,  they  are  certainly 
not  the  doorways,  which  could  not  have  been 
"  rich  with  spoils."  "  Lay  prostrate  "  turns 
the  perfect  into  an  aorist.  The  best  part  of 
the  version  is  the  last  sentence,  where  "  ten- 
ent "  and  "  deficit "  are  both  well  rendered.  , 

Putting  aside  the  question  of  the  propriety 
of  its  Pindaric  rhythm,  we  must  allow  that 
Dr.  Henry's  version  has  its  merits.  The  first 
strophe  (so  to  call  it)  is  well  done  ;  the  sec- 
ond not  so  well ;  the  third  worst  of  all.  "My- 
self have  seen  "  is,  we  think,  a  mistake,  as 
the  sense  seems  to  require  the  past,  not  the 
perfect ;  at  any  rate,  we  may  say  that  the  for- 
mer is  the  predominant  notion.  "  Furious 
and  reeking  slaughter  "  is  a  most  unfortu- 
nate dilution.  "  So  rich  hope  of  a  teeming  oflF- 
spring  "  is  another  instance  of  blindness  to 
the  real  force  of  "  nepotum."  "  The  Danai 
or  the  fire  have  all  "  gives  the  epigram,  but 
we  are  not  told,  what  Virgil  certainly  intend- 
ed us  to  understand,  that  of  the  two  enemies 
the  Greeks  were  the  more  indefatigable. 

Were  it  not  for  fear  of  tiring  our  readers, 
we  would  gladly  continue  our  examination 
of  these  competing  translations,  feeling  as 
we  do  that  to  produce  a  single  passage  from 
each  is  a  little  like  the  uncritical  procedure 
of  the  man  who  brought  a  brick  as  a  speci- 
men of  his  house.  Perhaps,  however,  we 
have  quoted  enough,  if  not  to  determine  the 
rank  of  the  translators,  at  any  rate  to  justify 
our  opinion  of  the  various  styles  which  they 
have  attempted.  Not  wishing  to  prejudge 
the  success  of  any  coming  poet,  who  may  re- 
claim for  Virgil  the  rhythm  for  which  Milton 
it  seems  is  indebted  to  him,  we  cannot  think 
blank  verse  well  chosen  as  a  vehicle  for  close 
rendering.  It  has,  perhaps,  its  advantages 
as  an  exercise  for  boys,  who  may  be  supposed 
to  be  unacquainted  with  the  possible  harmo- 
nies of  poetical  prose,  and  to  be  incapable  of 
recognizing  any  thing  as  poetry  which  does 
not  run  to  the  eye  in  measured  lines.  But 
one  who  can  really  wield  prose  will,  we  think, 
find  it  beyond  comparison  the  better  instru- 
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ment.  We  do  not  of  course  deny  that  Eng- 
lish verse  per  se  is  a  better  representative  of 
Latin  verse  than  English  prose.  Mr.  Sin- 
gleton may  be  right  in  saying,  that  if  Virgil 
and  Cicero  could  be  got  to  translate  Homer 
closely  into  Latin,  Virgil's  translation  would 
be  the  one  we  should  prefer.  But  we  are 
dealing  with  those  who  are  neither  Virgils 
nor  Ciceros,  but  simply  men  of  culture,  with 
a  good  command  over  their  own  language, 
and  a  good  eye  for  the  beauties  of  their  au- 
thor ;  and  such  men,  we  conceive,  will  do 
wisely  to  try  the  yet  unexhausted  resources 
of  prose. 

Only  a  great  master  can  handle  blank 
verse  so  as  to  give  real  pleasure  to  his  read- 
ers. A  versifier  of  very  moderate  preten- 
sions may  write  it  with  ease,  but  no  one  will 
thank  him  for  it.  Blank  verse,  like  other 
verse,  presupposes  and  promises  a  certain 
sustained  pitch  of  poetical  elevation,  and  any 
descent  from  it  is  felt  and  resented  at  once. 
Prose,  on  the  other  hand,  promises  far  less ; 
and  any  thing  which  it  gives  beyond  its 
promise  is  accepted  with  pleasure  and  sur- 
prise. The  indeterminate  character  of  its 
rhythm,  which  does  not  require  that  empha- 
sis should  be  placed  on  this  or  that  word, 
much  less  on  this  or  that  syllable,  allows  to 
admit  unhesitatingly  words  which,  if  intro- 
duced into  blank  verse  at  all,  would  be  felt 
to  be  feeble  and  burdensome.  The  passage 
which  we  have  just  been  examining  supplies 
an  instance  in  point.  Virgil  talks  of  "  Hec- 
ubam  centumque  nurus."  A  prose  transla- 
tion need  not  shrink  from  the  word  "  daugh- 
ters-in-law," nor  from  the  use  of  many  words 
which  embarrass  the  writers  of  verse,  and 
which,  though  essential  to  a  lucid  represen- 
tation of  the  sense,  add  nothing  to  the  poet- 
ical dignity  of  the  passage.     Thus  a  vigor- 


ous Latin  line  is  turned  by  Mr.  Singleton 
into  two  feeble  lines  of  English : — 

"  Si  qua  est  caelo  pietas  quae  talia  curet." 

becomes,— 

"  If  any  righteousness  exist  in  heaven 
Which  may  concern  itself  about  the  like." 

If  the  writer  of  rhythmical  prose  cannot 
be  said  to  be  free  either  from  the  temptation 
or  from  the  compulsion  to  expand  himself, 
he  does  himself  and  his  author  far  less  harm 
by  yielding  to  them.  No  doubt,  as  Sydney 
Smith  said,  a  prose  style  may  often  be 
greatly  improved  in  vigor  by  striking  out 
every  other  word  from  each  sentence  when 
written  ;  but  there  are  occasions  where  dif- 
fuseness  is  graceful,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
surplusage  may  sometimes  be  admitted  into 
harmonious  prose  for  no  better  reason  than 
to  sustain  the  balance  of  clause  against  clause, 
and  to  bring  out  the  general  rhythmical  ef- 
fect. Brevity  is  of  course  the  preferable  ex- 
treme ;  but  redundancy  has  its  charms  if  a 
writer  knows  when  to  be  redundant,  as  the 
readers  of  Mr.  De  Quincey  and  Mr.  Ruskin 
are  well  aware.  On  the  other  hand,  such 
rhythmical  writing  as  Dr.  Henry's  or  Mr. 
Singleton's  where  he  is  not  actually  metrical, 
has  no  real  advantage  that  we  can  see  over 
more  recognized  modes  of  composition.  It 
gives  up  the  benefits  of  association,  no  one 
in  reading  it  being  reminded  of  any  thing  al- 
ready existing  in  English,  while  the  uniform- 
ity of  its  structure  imposes  virtually  as  great 
a  restraint  on  a  writer  as  actual  metre. 
Johnson  advised  poets  who  did  not  think 
themselves  capable  of  astonishing,  and  hoped 
only  to  please,  to  condescend  to  rhyme. 
Translators  who  despair  of  imitating  Virgil's 
diction,  and  are  ambitious  only  of  giving  his 
meaning  in  a  pleasing  form,  may  reasonably 
be  content  with  prose 


New  Invention  for  Beehives. — A  new 
invention  to  make  bees  more  regular  in  their 
habits  is  thus  described  in  a  California  paper  : — 

"  The  practice  of  these  insects  is,  as  every 
bee-keeper  knows,  to  crowd  their  combs  about 
in  irregular  ways,  wasting  the  room  in  the  hive, 
and  also  losing  much  time  in  preparing  for  the 
first  row  of  cells.     This  invention  is  a  thin  plate 


of  wax  which  is  by  an  ingenious  process  in- 
dented with  the  six  square  foundation  of  the 
cell,  having  the  exact  size  and  shape  necessary 
to  be  used  by  the  bee  in  commencing  the  cells. 
This  foundation,  being  fastened  to  the  desired 
place  in  the  hive,  will  be  used  by  the  workers, 
time  saved  and  the  inconvenient  placing  of  the 
comb  in  the  hive  obviated." 
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From  All  the  Year  Round. 
THE   LAST   LEWISES. 
THE  HEADLESS. 

In  the  gaudy  relic-room  of  the  Louvre, 
near  the  window,  is  a  white  round  table,  en- 
graved all  over  curiously  with  a  sort  of  map 
or  projection.  Not  far  off  is  exposed  a  little 
satin  slipper  creased,  soiled,  and  very  tiny. 
Holiday  folk  do  not  much  regard  these  curi- 
osities, being  wholly  engrossed  with  the  fin- 
eries and  the  table  services,  the  body  linen, 
and,  most  precious  of  all,  that  poor  bat- 
tered St.  Helena  hat.  But  the  geograph- 
ical table  was  engraved  by  the  fingers  of 
Louis  Capet,  sometime  king  of  France,  and 
the  tiny  slipper  belonged  to  that  ill-fated 
Widow  Capet,  Marie  Antoinette.  When  did 
she  wear  that  soiled  slipper  last  ?  At  the 
Versailles  dance  ?  At  the  palace  window 
when  she  faced  the  mob  howling  below  ? 

Upon  a  worn  sou-piece  of  the  period,  is 
about  the  best  likeness  of  Lewis  the  De- 
sired. From  that  coin  looks  out  upon  us, 
the  round  bulb-shaped  face,  sloped  away  to 
where  it  sprouts  in  the  tie-wig,  the  large 
nose,  the  fat  hanging  double  chin,  the  amia- 
ble fatuity,  the  gentle  inanity.  We  can  read 
his  whole  life  and  all  its  sorrowful  adven- 
tures on  the  one-sou  piece — his  delights,  his 
lockraaking,  his  joys  and  trials,  and  his 
weaknesses.  Alack  !  as  we  put  it  by  in  the 
drawer,  we  see  that  such  a  face  was  not  the 
face  for  the  crisis.  Perhaps  another  with 
sterner  lines  and  less  florid  cheeks  would 
have  fared  no  better.  The  family  estates 
had  come  down  to  him,  ruinously  mortgaged, 
rack-rented,  harried,  wasted,  burnt  up,  and 
here  at  least  were  the  tenants  at  bay,  and 
proceedings  in  court,  and  a  bloody  foreclos- 
ure. 

How  well  we  know  him  ?  With  whose 
sorrows  are  we  so  familiar?  Whether  in 
that  pathetic  story-book  shape  over  which 
our  child's  eyes  have  filled  and  glistened,  the 
legend  of  The  Peasant  and  the  Prince,  as 
told  by  the  Lady  of  Ambleside ;  or  in  that 
fierce  scorching  handwriting  on  the  wall,  of 
Mr.  Carlyle's  ;  it  has  all  the  same  touching 
power.  Oh,  for  that  terrible  night  of  Va- 
rennes,  feverish,  protracted,  never  ending ! 
How  long  did  we  wait  beside  the  hackney- 
coach,  panting,  fluttering,  for  the  two  dark 
figures  who  had  stolen  by  a  back-door  from 
the  Tuileries,  and,  floundering  through  the 
narrow  streets,  made  us  lose  two  precious 
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hours !  How  we  rejoiced  as  we  got  them 
clear  of  the  city,  when  the  huge  mountain 
of  a  berline  was  ready  waiting,  and  saw  that 
great  lumbering  thing  roll  away  !  How  we 
chafed  and  fumed  over  its  crawling  progress, 
and  the  delays  and  mistakes  about  the  post- 
horses,  and  how  we  lost  our  temper  with  that 
stupid  round-faced  king,  who  would  keep 
putting  his  head  out  of  the  window  and  un- 
doing all !  How  we  panted  and  trembled 
as  the  long  day  drew  on,  for  that  poor 
crowded  party  packed  closely  inside,  as  the 
sultry  sun  began  to  sink,  and  we  began  to 
think  that  after  all  they  might  get  clear,  oh, 
the  miserable  bungle  about  the  dragoons ! 
Then  the  stupid  mistake  about  the  post- 
house,  when  every  second  was  precious.  No 
matter,  put  the  horses  to  any  way !  Forward ! 
Quick !  Use  whip  and  spur  for  Heaven's 
sake  !  But  that  wretchedly  suspicious  post-, 
master,  whom  we  should  have  ridden  down, 
or  brained,  or  felled  to  the  earth,  has  sent 
for  the  banknote  with  the  king's  picture,  and 
here  is  the  archway  where  is  the  barricade, 
and  here  armed  men.  All  is  over  !  King 
Lewis  does  not  fight  for  it,  nor  cut  a  passage 
through.  But  the  heavy  old  gentleman  in 
the  corner,  making  believe  to  be  an  honest 
citizen  in  a  dark  wig,  going  on  his  travels, 
says  he  supposes  they  had  best  go  back. 
Go  back  !  We  give  him  up  from  that  hour. 
With  shame  and  burning  cheeks  we  turn  to 
the  brave  ladies.  As  to  him,  we  never  re- 
cover the  shock  :  through  all  those  indigni- 
ties of  the  Temple,  the  insults,  that  bearding 
of  him  as  Louis  Capet,  and  even  that  cruel 
last  ending  of  all,  we  never  quite  get  over 
the  long  Varennes  night.  If  any  reader  is 
unacquainted  with  that  night,  happy  is  such 
reader  to  have  yet  in  reserve  Mr.  Carlyle's 
wonderful  picture  of  it.  There  is  no  more 
masterly  and  comprehensive  piece  of  de- 
scription in  all  history  or  fiction. 

He  was  good,  honest,  kindly,  and  well 
meaning,  this  penultimate  of  reigning  Lew- 
ises. There  are  a  hundred  little  stories  of 
his  tenderness,  of  his  pastoral  charities,  of 
his  lifting  the  latch  of  the  peasant's  cottage 
in  the  disguise  of  a  simple  squire,  and  of  his 
climbing  that  Alp  of  six  and  seven  stories, 
a  house  in  a  squalid  Parisian  street,  up  to 
the  kennel  in  the  roof,  where  the  sick  work- 
man lay.  No  wonder  Apostle  Paine  said 
of  him  that  if  he  had  been  only  born  a  sim- 
ple agriculturist,  he  would  have  been  the 
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most  honest  man  in  his  canton.  Apostle 
Paine  only  did  him  justice  in  his  rough  way. 
Poor  king !  He  thought  to  stop  an  express 
engine  by  standing  in  the  roadway  and  wav- 
ing his  arms.  It  ran  over  him.  It  destroyed 
him.  He  turned  a  whole  menagerie  loose, 
and  then  wished  to  whistle  and  wheedle  the 
creatures  into  their  cages  again.  They  de- 
voured him.  The  great  Lew^is  saw  the  old 
palace  crumbling  over  his  head,  and  break- 
ing into  alarming  fissures ;  but  he  merely 
got  his  architects  to  shore  it  up.  Then  he 
said,  "  It  will  last  my  time — after  me,  the 
deluge."  This  foolish  Lewis  would  have  a 
thorough  repair  and  restoration,  and  the 
whole  thing  fell  in  and  crushed  him.  That 
long  night  in  the  heavy  berline  was  a  com- 
pressed copy  of  his  life.  There  were  other 
critical  seasons  besides  that  one,  when  he 
would  put  his  head  out  of  the  wilkiow,  when 
he  must  get  down  and  walk  up  the  hill,  and 
when  he  would  inappropriately  call  for  meat 
and  drink.  Even  when  the  tiger  had  got 
him  down  and  was  standing  over  him  with 
hot  reeking  jaws,  he  must  childishly  play 
tricks  with  the  furious  beast ;  and,  promis- 
ing to  be  very  good  in  future,  and  to  be  a 
liberal  constitutional  master,  is  detected 
writing  to  foreign  armies,  hurrying  them  on 
to  come  quick  and  cut  the  tiger's  throat.  Is 
it  wonderful  that  the  tiger  snapped  his  head 
off? 

Looking  back  to  Paris  society  of  that  day, 
is  like  looking  down  from  the  boxes  at  the 
flashes  and  humors  of  a  masked  ball.  Every 
human  being  is  theatrical,  is  painted,  and 
has  a  party-colored  domino  on.  It  is  a  Ba- 
bel, or  Babylon,  of  tumbling  men  and  wo- 
men :  a  jumble  of  philosophers,  mounte- 
banks, harlequins,  courtiers,  valets,  queans, 
and  felons.  Never  was  there  such  a  fusion 
of  ranks.  There  is  a  pure  dead  level  as  to 
character,  no  one  having  too  much  to  spare  ; 
for  the  corpulent  bonhomme,  the  rubicund 
bourgeois  citizen  with  the  double  chin  will 
have  decency  and  correct  manners  (under  a 
domino  at  least),  and  has  hunted  the  painted 
ladies  from  court.  There  is  a  wild  book,  in 
eight  volumes,  still  to  be  found  on  book- 
stalls, called  A  Picture  of  Paris,  which  is  a 
perfect  looking-glass  for  those  times.  It 
reads  like  a  nightmare,  and  brings  up  the 
crowded  streets,  and  the  operas,  and  the 
churches,  and  the  dinner  parties  of  Pande- 
monium Paris,  with  a  startling  vividness. 


Genteel  infidelity  had  spread  universally, 
and  was  more  fashionable  than  the  new  head- 
dress or  the  jewelled  canes.  Gentlemen  of 
nice  susceptibility  were  wounded  by  being 
taken  for  deists  instead  of  atheists.  In  the 
wake  of  this  unholy  war,  a  huge  sewer  burst 
and  flooded  the  country  with  its  unclean  wa- 
ters. The  landmarks  of  decent  literature 
were  carried  away,  and  Paris  became  one 
huge  and  frightful  Holywell  Street.  It  makes 
our  blood  curdle  to  read  the  frightful  uses 
to  which  the  innocent  type  and  papers  were 
degraded.  Not  long  since,  the  writer  of 
these  notes  purchased  at  a  book  sale,  a  little 
regiment  of  some  forty  French  pocket  ro- 
mances, neatly  printed,  and  in  a  uniform  of 
gilt  edges  and  mottled  calf  coats.  They  were 
tempting  ;  but  the  lying  imprint  "  London  " 
— where  they  were  never  printed — should 
have  excited  suspicion.  The  dainty  volumes 
taken  home  proved  to  be  a  company  of  little 
lepers,  fashionably  dressed,  and  destined  for 
"the  ladies'  boudoir."  As  I  look  at  their 
gilding  and  their  pretty  "  getting  up,"  and 
feel  the  scent  of  those  boudoirs  still  clinging 
to  them,  I  think  they  must  be  very  like  the 
masked  heroes  of  the  court,  the  human  lepers 
who  went  about  in  the  bag-wigs  and  sky- 
blue  silken  coats. 

As  this  miasma  lifts  itself  slowly  and  opens 
partially,  we,  who  are  looking  back,  see  the 
strangest  spectral  figures  and  ghostly  lights 
flitting  to  and  fro,  like  exhalations  over  a 
marsh.  It  seems  like  the  last  grand  round 
of  the  masked  ball,  when  the  Pierrots  and 
Debardeurs  are  fetching  up  their  wildest  an- 
tics ;  and  we  take  a  sort  of  morbid  interest 
in  this  unholy  rout,  from  knowing  that  this 
and  that  poor  wretched  reveller  will  be  by 
and  by  dragged  out  into  the  cold  glare  of 
daylight,  and  sacrificed  bloodily,  with  all  the 
paint  and  gauds  on.  Poor  unconscious  mum- 
mers !  They  show  us  glimpses  of  their  fairy- 
land. We  cross  over  from  Dover,  and  find 
at  Dessein's,  getting  ready  to  post  it  up  to 
Paris,  the  Prince  of  Gossip,  the  most  de- 
lightful of  scandal-mongers — most  welcome 
of  cronies — diverting  Sir  Nathaniel  AYrax- 
all.  He  has  the  choicest  bits  in  his  wallet. 
He  has  been  round  all  the  courts  in  his  light 
carriage,  scandal-hunting.  But  there  is 
scandal  and  scandal  as  there  is  fagot  and 
fagot ;  and  the  babbling  baronet  only  rel- 
ished such  as  dealt  with  courtly  matter  :  as 
those  dai'k  whispers  concerning  Caroline  Ma- 
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tilda,  the  indiscretion  of  the  illustrious  Em- 
press Catherine,  the  fatal  escapade  of  the 
Count  Koenigsmarck,  and  other  little  adven- 
tures. If  he  should  but  offer  us  a  seat  in  his 
chaise,  what  a  feast  of  tattle  we  shall  have, 
as  we  rattle  through  Montreuil  and  Abbe- 
ville, and  those  other  posting  towns,  by  which 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Sterne  had  already  trav- 
elled— sentimentally  !  We  rattle  into  Paris 
at  nightfall,  under  the  lanterns  hung  from 
lines  across  the  streets,  and  plunge  into  the 
revel  with  the  rest.  We  go  out  to  Versailles 
upon  a  gala  day,  see  the  great  waters  spout- 
ing, and  then  look  on  from  reserved  places 
as  their  gracious  majesties  dine  before  the 
world.  Such  magnificence,  such  fine  clothes, 
such  a  happy  people !  Then,  their  majesties 
rise  and  walk  among  their  faithful  subjects. 
A  heavy  bulky  figure,  with  the  onion-shaped 
head  of  the  sou-piece,  shambling  from  leg  to 
leg,  as  though  one  limb  were  shorter  than 
the  other ;  a  good-natured  fatuous  face,  suf- 
fering much  from  the  heat — this  was  his 
majesty,  the  ^dest  son  of  the  Church.  But 
on  his  arm — the  fat  arm  of  the  shambling 
Lewis  —  leans  that  famous  lady,  the  hap- 
less queen,  for  whom,  alas,  Mr.  Burke's  ten 
thousand  swords  should  have  made  that  fa- 
mous leap  from  their  scabbards.  As  she 
moved  among  those  Versailles  bosquets,  and 
trimmed  hedges,  and  spouting  mermen  and 
other  conceits,  there  was  in  her  walk  and 
carriage  something  that  verged  upon  the  god- 
dess. Sober  Englishmen,  posting  it  round 
the  world  upon  the  grand  tour,  presented  by 
his  Grace  of  Dorset,  our  ambassador,  be- 
came infatuated,  and  linger  on  for  months. 
The  cold  classical  mind  of  Mr.  Burke  was 
clearly  unsettled  by  this  vision  ;  and  later 
on  in  Parliament,  as  in  other  places,  he  was 
accustomed  to  rave  of  this  enchantress.  One 
special  declamatory  raving  is  often  spouted 
on  a  schoolroom  platform,  and  Master  Pickle 
hymns  it  with  appropriate  sing-song,  how  it 
was  now  sixteen  years  since  he  saw  the  queen 
of  France,  and  that  surely  mortal  eye  had 
never  rested  on  any  thing  so  lovely.  It  is 
to  be  feared  she  took  too  much  delight  in 
that  turning  of  heads  ;  conquests  to  which 
contributed  mainly  that  light,  forward  man- 
ner of  hers,  and  that  superb  hair  with  which 
she  used  to  play  fantastic  tricks. 

She  flits  past — in  the  tricky  light  of  the 
memoirs  of  her  time — ^with  a  new  headdress 
for  every  day,  each  a  prodigv  of  inventive 
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talent.  She  set  the  fashion  of  that  coiffure 
k  la  hedgehog,  which  suggested  the  outline 
of  quills  of  that  animal,  and,  with  a  gay  ca- 
priciousness,  made  all  her  ladies  carry  gar- 
dens, forests,  mountains,  parterres,  and  other 
curious  devices,  upon  their  heads.  A  naval 
captain  raised  the  public  to  enthusiasm  by 
acquitting  himself  with  respectability  in 
action,  and  presently  fashionable  tresses 
were  seen  to  be  trained  into  a  faint  likeness 
of  a  frigate  of  war,  which  ingenious  style 
was  christened  k  la  Belle  Poule,  the  name 
of  the  vessel.  Some  forty  years  back  there 
was  pointed  out  to  Dumas  the  Elder,  a  man 
who  had  often  constructed  these  frigates, 
parks,  and  cabriolets  (for  mimetic  vehicles 
of  this  nature  were  also  borne  upon  the  head) 
for  the  queen,  and  had  manipulated  profes-  • 
sionally  those  long  soft  tresses  with  comb 
and  irons  and  lubricants. 

We  see  her — still  in  the  will-o*-the-wisp 
light  of  the  memoirs — ^walking  in  the  gar- 
dens, playing  games  with  a  herd  of  doubt- 
ful gallants,  a  sort  of  hoyden  queen  and 
royal  Glorvina.  She  was  about  as  indiscreet 
as  that  full-blown  lady  who  was  imported 
for  a  noble  George  of  our  own.  She  fretted, 
like  the  full-blown  lady,  against  the  nets  and 
strings  of  etiquette  with  which  she  was  ham- 
pered. A  sort  of  reigning  schoolgirl,  she 
ran  races  on  donkeys,  was  thrown  from  her 
donkey  a  little  awkwardly,  and  was  picked 
up  with  a  very  curious  speech.  She  show- 
ered nicknames  plentifully,  laughed  loudly, 
said  what  first  came  into  her  head,  and  (we 
are  afraid)  was  a  little  too  fond  of  admiring 
any  handsome  gallant  she  saw.  The  bab- 
bling baronet — very  clubbable  he  must  have 
been — who  was  at  my  lord  duke's,  the  am- 
bassador's, and  the  court  and  nobilities,  and 
knew  the  old  marshals  and  the  whole  squad- 
ron of  demireps — tells  some  odd  stories. 
He  describes  the  Descampativos,  or  Games 
of  Homps,  to  which  the  royal  lady  was  pas- 
sionately addicted,  but  in  which  he  says 
there  way  have  been  no  harm.  The  Romps 
were  conducted  on  these  principles :  the 
scene  was  usually  the  greensward  of  the  pal- 
ace gardens,  St.  Cloud  or  Versailles  ;  the 
trees  were  hung  with  lamps,  and  the  public 
jealously  warned  away.  The  fine  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  with  the  king  and  queen,  col- 
lected round  Vaudreuil,  whom  they  ap- 
pointed higih-priest  of  the  party,  and  who 
was  said  to  fulfil  his  functions  with  much 
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humor  and  spirit.  There  was  a  kind  of 
mimic  altar,  dressed,  and  a  sort  of  mock 
solemnity  maintained.  The  essential  part 
of  the  rite  lay  in  pairing  off  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen;  a  duty  which  the  high-priest 
was  held  to  perform  with  exquisite  taot  and 
knowledge  of  the  court  atmosphere  ;  but  it 
was  remarked  that  he  usually  allotted  her 
majesty  to  himself.  Suddenly  the  mystic 
word  is  pronounced.  "  Descampativos  !  " 
Clap  hands!  and  hi  presto!  the  noble  com- 
pany have  fled,  are  utterly  invisible,  swal- 
lowed up  in  those  intricate  walks  and  bos- 
quets, bound  under  heaviest  fulminations 
not  tore-appear  for  some  hours.  This  ques- 
tionable diversion  scandalized  that  easily 
scandalized  people,  the  people  of  Paris. 
•  True,  his  majesty  was  there  by  way  of  con- 
jugal chaperon,  shambling  with  his  ungainly 
limbs  away  down  the  walks  with  an  allotted 
partner,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  show 
of  decency  did  not  satisfy  those  who  looked 
on  from  afar  off,  and  to  whose  ears  whispers 
of  the  gambols  were  borne  upon  the  gale. 
We,  who  look  backward,  can  have  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  but  that  these  were  most  in- 
discreet games.  The  queen  had  all  the  fool- 
hardiness  of  virtue,  and,  it  must  be  conceded, 
all  the  coarseness  which  the  rubbing  of 
skirts  with  the  Dubarrys  and  those  of  her 
cloth  in  a  daily  familiarity  would  induce. 
That  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  unwhole- 
some allusion,  and  of  jest  and  earnest  all 
based  on  that  one  gross  basis,  as  a  thing  to 
be  accepted  and  perfectly  understood,  must 
have  brushed  away  the  fine  delicate  bloom 
lying  on  the  surface.  Here  seems  to  be  the 
true  key  to  her  character. 

Gossip  Wraxall  has  us  again  by  the  but- 
ton-hole, in  a  corner  at  one  of  these  brilliant 
assemblies. 

"  See  that  plain,  faded,  worn-out  youth, 
but  with  a  fine  figure  ?  That  is  Dillon  le 
Beau.     Whisper  —  " 

Listeners'  cheeks  shrink  inwards  with  an 
inhaling  motion  almost  like  a  whistle. 

"  Hush,  my  dear  sir !  Only  the  other 
night,  at  a  ball,  her  majesty  became  faint 
and  tired.  *  Only  feel  how  my  heart  pal- 
pitates,' she  remarked  to  his  gracious  maj- 
esty ;  who  did  feel.  '  Does  it  not,  count  ?  ' 
she  said  to  Beau  Dillon,  also  standing  Hy, 
and  actually,  my  dear  sir — stoop  down — 
put  that  spark's  hand  on  her  side." 

How  exactly  that  story  of  the  baronet 


supports  that  view  of  the  very  effrontery  of 
virtue.  This  dear  and  unrivalled  baronet — 
who  was,  later  in  life,  cruelly  fined  and  im- 
prisoned in  the  Queen's  Bench  for  a  naughty 
little  story  apropos  of  her  Majesty  of  all  the 
Russias — can  point  us  out  other  noble  fig- 
ures whose  beaux  yeux  the  queen  delights 
to  honor.  There  is  De  Coigny,  tall,  grace- 
ful, insinuating ;  De  Vaudreuil,  the  high- 
priest  ;  the  Count  d'Artois,  who  would  have 
been  good-looking,  if  he  could  only  have 
been  got  to  keep  his  mouth  shut ;  and  the 
brave  Fersen.  Our  own  countryman.  Lord 
Whitworth — for  whose  hand  three  noble 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank  did  bid  thereaf- 
ter in  money  and  jewels — ^was  greatly  fa- 
vored on  account  of  his  fine  person  and 
stately  presence.  Our  ambassador,  le  Due 
de  Dorset,  was  noticed  prodigiously;  and 
years  after,  when  the  "  descampativos  "  had 
found  a  bloody  atonement,  used  to  take  out, 
with  a  regretful  fondness,  an  old  letter-case 
full  of  little  notes  and  hasty  billets,  from 
which  the  scent  had  not  yet«passeJ  away, 
and  would  read  them  over  with  our  baronet. 
They  were  harmless  little  despatches — mainly 
commissions  for  English  purchases,  needles 
and  the  like— sent  the  night  before  he  would 
be  setting  out.  The  Honorable  Hugh  Con- 
way, a  very  personable  man,  and  one  of  six 
gigantic  brethren,  was  similarly  distin- 
guished. But,  says  this  incorrigible  old 
scandal  chiffonnier,  "  If  ever  there  was  one 
— mark,  I  say  IF — and  do  not  for  a  moment 
misunderstand  me — but  still,  on  the  remote 
hypothesis  that  there  was  what  we  may 
pleasantly — ha,  ha  ! — call  a  slight  discolora- 
tion in  the  peach,  why  I  should  say — stoop 
down — ^Vaudreuil  was  the  man !  " 

All  this  while  it  was  literally  raining,  hail- 
ing pamphlets.  They  came  down  in  a  piti- 
less pestilent  storm,  and  choked  the  streets. 
There  was  a  craze — a  frantic  mania  for  this 
shape  of  writing  :  and  these  vile  broadsheets, 
each  running  over  with  horrid  songs  and  ter- 
rible lampoons,  had  but  one  aim — the  luck- 
less Marie  Antoinette.  They  were  printed 
on  the  coarsest  paper,  and  were  sold  for  a 
few  sous  in  the  open  streets.  So  came  forth 
the  Historical  Essays  on  the  Life  of  Marie 
Antoinette  of  Austria !  Followed  by  The 
She-Iscariot  of  France,  printed  at  Versailles, 
Hotel  des  Courtisanes  !  The  Life  of  Louis 
XVI. :  London,  at  the  printing-press  of  Saint 
James!     Lives  of  Orleans — of  Everybody. 
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In  the  first,  the  queen  is  made  to  unfold  her 
own  adventures,  and  the  she-Iscariot  relates 
her  failings  with  a  startling  candor. 

Meanwhile,  the  old  heavy  berline  of  the 
monarchy  rambles  on  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  edge.  The  causes  of  the  final  toppling 
over,  furnish  a  trite  theme  to  every  school- 
boy and  mutual  improvement  class.  All 
through  these  premonitory  growlings  of  the 
populace,  the  same  fat,  unwieldy  figure,  the 
good-hearted,  round-cheeked,  onion-headed, 
and  generally  inefficient  "  countryman  king  " 
is  conspicuous  shambling  on  from  one  limb 
to  the  other.  Angry  parliaments  come  to 
wait  on  him,  and  he  is  fetched  out  from  his 
forge  and  his  fiiles  and  his  locks  and  his  keys, 
reputed  to  be  the  worst  in  Paris,  and  con- 
fronts them  all,  grimed  and  heated,  a  royal 
smith.  He  made  a  progress  down  to  Cher- 
bourg to  see  the  works,  and  was  delighted 
with  his  expedition.  Long  afterwards,  his 
parrot  question  was  said  to  be  "  Ever  been 
at  Cherbourg  ?  "  a  negative  answer  being  re- 
ceived with  such  disfavor,  that  adroit  cour- 
tiers soon  found  out  they  must  actually  make 
the  journey.  If  he  fancied  a  dish  specially 
at  dinner,  the  bonhomme  would  give  orders 
that  what  was  left  should  be  kept  for  supper. 
It  was  ingeniously  circulated  that  the  heat  of 
the  forge  must  naturally  induce  thirst,  and 
that  he  thus  became  immoderately  addicted 
to  what  was  called  "  Tockai "  and  Cham- 
pagne :  a  taste  which  was,  of  course,  encour- 
aged for  their  own  ends .  by  the  frightful 
"  gang  "  of  Guiennes,  Polignacs,  and  other 
conspirators  who  surrounded  him.  The  she- 
Iscariot  used  to  make  him  drunk,  for  pur- 
poses of  her  own.  Still,  through  all  these 
legends  runs  a  tone  of  indulgence  for  the  full- 
faced,  fatuous  bonhomme.  Even  the  discon- 
tented see  him  as  we  now  see  him,  well-mean- 
ing and  good-natured. 

Which  of  us,  child  or  man,  does  not  know 
by  heart  the  whole  scenery,  incidents,  and 
decorations  of  that  five-act  tragedy,  the  Rev- 
olution ?  The  fighting  in  the  streets,  the 
Bastile,  the  Swiss  in  the  Tuileries,  the  fish- 
women.  Tennis-court,  flight  to  Varennes,  and 
what  not  ?  Through  it  all,  we  see  the  heavy 
figure,  stolid,  impassive,  weak,  and  well- 
meaning,  to  the  last.  We  peep  in  at  that 
frightful  scene,  the  little  room  in  the  village, 
where  the  berline  party,  captured  and  dis- 
comfited, are  huddled  together  j  and  where 
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a  gloomy  despair  and  gaunt  spectres  of  all* 
the  succeeding  horrors  might  well  have  cowed 
the  bravest  heart ;  and  we  hear  him  praising 
the  best  Burgundy  he  ever  tasted.  In  the 
last  act,  the  night  before  the  curtain  fell,  in 
that  taking  his  son  upon  his  knee,  and  in 
that  final  coming  down  of  the  curtain,  he  did 
indeed  rise  above  his  nature,  and  play  his 
part  grandly ;  yet  something  will  whisper 
that  it  is  not  so  hard  for  these  more  insen- 
sible natures  so  to  playtheir  parts.  In  that 
awful  scene,  so  pathetically  described  by  his 
heroic  confessor,  where  there  is  a  grandeur 
and  dignity  of  soul  which  could  not  have 
been  predicted  from  his  previous  character, 
there  break  out  little  turns  and  caprices  which 
jar  upon  the  general  efiect,  and  point  back 
again  to  the  older  weaknesses.  Alas !  that 
the  famous  "  Son  of  Saint  Louis,  ascend  to 
Heaven  !  "  should  rest  upon  a  foundation  of 
clouds  !  The  faithful  confessor  is  very  doubt- 
ful over  it ;  so  it  must  recede  into  that  ques- 
tionable limbo  where  repose  "  The  guard  dies, 
but  surrenders  never  !  "  of  Cambronne  ;  the 
shrieks  of  "  Vive  la  Republique  !  "  from  the 
sinking  Vengeur ;  the  Waterloo  duke's  or- 
der to  his  Guards  ;  and  their  melodramatic 
but  repudiated  "  Tags." 

In  our  time  there  is  no  need  for  apprehen- 
sion of  indecorous  irregularity  like  this  of 
the  old  French  Court.  Our  gentle  youths, 
whose  peculiar  province  it  is  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  loving,  go  to  their  work  in  a 
careless  and  phlegmatic  fashion  that  raises 
our  indignation.  The  young  generous  blood 
— warm  burning  current  that  carried  for- 
ward your  old-fashioned  spirited  lover — has 
drained  away  into  something  poor,  thin,  col- 
orless. He  is  utterly  unimpassioned.  En- 
thusiasm is  sadly  plebeian.  A  relish  of  the 
ludicrous  reaching  beyond  the  proportions 
of  the  dawn  of  a  simper,  becomes  indecent 
mirth.  Any  derangement  in  the  direction 
of  those  gentler  moods — pity,  charity,  sym- 
pathy— trench  perilously  on  vulgarity.  A 
state  of  eternal  quietude  is  most  becoming. 
Verbal  superfluity  has  been  already  pruned 
down  to  the  extremest  verge,  consistent  with 
intelligibility.  It  has  cometo  be  a  vast  Slough 
of  Despond,  a  barren  dead  level  of  inexpres- 
sion.  There  reigns  a  conventional  monot- 
ony, a  waste  of  sameness  ;  and  Mr.  Carlyle's 
strange  expression,  "  a  deep  no-meaning," 
finds  at  last  a  happy  and  comprehensible 
embodiment. 
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Notwithstanding  all  the  excitement  and 
distraction  offered  by  races,  picture-galleries, 
exhibitions,  and  excursions,  many  a  quiet 
worker  has  done  something  towards  ad- 
vancement of  science  within  the  past  five 
weeks,  so  that  our  learned  and  scientific  so- 
cieties are  bringing  their  sessions  to  a  close, 
and  thinking  about  holidays.  The  Geograph- 
icals — who,  by  the  way,  are  not  quiet  work- 
ers— have  given  one  of  their  gold  medals  to 
Captain  Speke,  and  the  other  to  Mr.  Stuart, 
both  well  known  as  enterprising  explorers, 
the  one  of  Africa,  the  other  of  Australia. 
The  excitement  occasioned  by  the  gorilla  has 
grown  into  a  controversy,  which  will  have  to 
be  settled  by  anatomists  working  patiently 
and  thoughtfully  in  their  study.  The  brain 
is  the  special  point  at  issue.  Mr.  Lockhart 
Clarke  is  examining  it,  with  a  view  to  elu- 
cidate metaphysical  theory,  and  has  lately 
succeeded  in  preparing  a  section  for  micro- 
scopic observation  and  comparison  of  the 
spinal  cord  of  the  human  foetus  at  the  age  of 
three  months. 

On  the  question  of  iron  verstis  wooden 
ships,  a  word  of  warning  has  been  published 
by  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  with  es- 
pecial heed  to  the  peculiarity  that  iron  may, 
after  all,  prove  to  be  the  weakest  material 
that  could  be  used  for  ship-building.  In- 
stances of  very  rapid  deterioration  are  well 
known  to  those  who  have  paid  attention  to 
the  subject,  the  most  remarkable  being  that 
of  an  iron  ship,  which,  after  a  year  of  ser- 
vice, returned  to  port  with  her  sides  so  soft, 
through  the  action  of  sea-water,  that  the  car- 
penter could  stick  his  knife  into  the  iron  in 
sundry  places,  as  into  cheese !  The  conclu- 
sion drawn  from  this  and  other  similar  facts, 
is  one  which  commends  itself  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  millions  who  have  to  pay 
for  the  ships  ;  to  wit,  that  we  "  have  a  right 
to  call  for  every  imaginable  precaution  that 
science  can  afford,  in  order  that  the  vast  out- 
lay may  not  result  in  a  gigantic  failure." 

The  Manchester  Architectural  Association 
have  discussed  a  paper  on  Chemistry  in  Be- 
laiion  to  Building :  a  question  to  which 
architects  and  builders  generally  pay  too 
little  or  no  attention.  It  is  desirable  to 
know  in  what  way  different  kinds  of  mortar 
and  cement  are  affected  by  the  atmosphere  ; 
what  reactions  take  place  therein ;  whether 
they  require  protection  ;  and  if  so,  whether 
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an  outside  coat  of  paint  is  or  is  not  the  best 
protection  ;  and  further,  more  regard  should 
be  paid  than  at  present  to  the  quality  and 
arrangement  of  building-materials,  and  the 
way  in  which  they  are  placed  in  a  building, 
since  it  is  known  that  damp  scarcely  pene- 
trates stone  when  placed  quarry-wise ;  that 
is,  as  it  stood  in  the  parent  rock,  but  pene- 
trates easily  when  the  stone  is  placed  in  other 
positions. — As  regards  the  decoration  of  ar- 
chitecture, photography  is  now  made  to  con- 
tribute thereto,  by  what  a  Parisian  artist 
calls  photosculpture.  Only  get  a  proper 
model,  and  by  an  ingenious  contrivance,  the 
sculptor  may  so  reflect  it  on  his  block  of 
marble,  as  to  be  able  to  insure  a  perfect  fac- 
simile of  the  original. 

The  first  discovery  of  a  planet  by  our  as- 
tronomers in  India  has  just  been  made  at  the 
Madras  observatory ;  but  discoverers  are  of 
course  proud  of  their  achievement,  and  de- 
sire to  name  the  new  star  Asia.  The  num- 
ber of  little  planets  is,  however,  now  so  great 
(nearly  seventy)  by  reason  of  rapid  discovery, 
that  astronomers  question  the  desirability  of 
discovering  also  a  mythological  name  for 
each  of  the  little  strangers  as  it  presents  it- 
self for  recognition  ;  and  are  agreeing  to 
name  them  as  the  islands  in  the  Mississippi 
are  named — No.  65,  No.  66,  and  so  on :  a 
convenient  arrangement,  as  it  indicates  at 
once  their  chronological  order. — One  of  our 
astronomers,  after  careful  comparison  of  the 
oldest  with  the  most  modern  maps  of  the 
moon,  concludes,  from  the  change  in  appear- 
ance, that  volcanic  action  is  still  going  on  in 
our  satellite,  and  believes  he  can  identify  the 
alterations  that  have  taken  place  within  the 
past  twenty  years. — Mr.  Hoek,  of  the  ob- 
servatory at  Utrecht,  has  published  a  thin 
quarto  containing  the  first  part  of  his  ^5- 
tronomical  Besearches,  in  which  he  leads  off 
with  an  important  subject ;  namely.  The  In- 
fluence of  the  Earth's  movements  on  the  fun- 
damental phenomena  of  the  optical  science 
employed  in  astronomy. — Professor  Durrand, 
of  Porrentruy  (Switzerland),  is  led  to  con- 
clude, from  a  course  of  observations,  that 
the  tail  of  a  comet  is  an  appearance  only, 
similar  to  that  produced  by  the  light  of  a 
lamp  passing  through  a  glass  globe  contain- 
ing water  into  a  darkened  room,  where  the 
radiance  represents  the  tail.  On  calcula- 
tion, he  finds  that  a  nucleus  with  a  refrac- 
tive power  ten  times   superior  to  that  of 
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air,  would  produce  the  same  appearance  as 
Donati's  comet.  On  the  other  hand,  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  effect  of  mag- 
netism on  light  and  smoke,  the  tail  may  be 
regarded  as  an  effect  of  magnetism  on  a  va- 
porous substance. — A  learned  professor  at 
Salamanca  states,  in  a  letter  to  a  scientific 
periodical,  that  the  so-called  stone  axes  are 
plentiful  in  the  country  round  about  that 
city,  and  that  they  are  not  formed  by  art, 
but  by  lightning  strokes  falling  on  flints.  The 
flints  are  shivered  into  numerous  pieces, 
among  which  many  are  found  of  the  shape 
now  familiar  to  geologists  and  antiquaries 
as  ancient  weapons.  The  professor  states 
further,  that  the  reason  why  these  weapons 
are  found  in  old  tombs,  is  because  the  Goths 
believed  that  to  bury  a  number  of  the  "  so- 
called  axe-heads  "  with  a  corpse,  was  the 
way  to  protect  the  tomb  from  lightning.— 
Colonel  Graham,  one  of  the  ablest  scientific 
officers  in  the  United  States  service,  an- 
nounces, that  after  a  series  of  nearly  ten 
thousand  observations,  he  discovers  that 
there  is  a  lunar  tidal  wave  on  Lake  Michigan : 
another  confirmation  of  the  theory  of  the 
moon's  influence  on  the  waters  of  the  earth. — 
The  Meteorological  Society  of  Paris  have 
published  a  suggestion  to  editors  of  news- 
papers in  France,  which  editors  in  other 
countries  might  advantageously  comply  with : 
it  is,  that  in  giving  announcements  of  me- 
teorological phenomena,  or  extraordinary 
high  tides,  instead  of  using  the  customary 
expression  "  yesterday,"  or  "  on  Tuesday 
last,"  or  "  last  week,"  and  so  forth,  they 
should  give  the  precise  date  on  which  the 
phenomenon  in  question  occurred,  as,  by 
means  of  the  dates,  students  of  meteorology 
will  be  able  to  correlate  or  co-ordinate  the 
weather-facts  of  widely  distant  places. 

A  little  pleasurable  surprise  has  been  ex- 
cited by  the  distribution,  among  learned  so- 
cieties in  Europe,  of  a  respectable  quarto 
volume,  the  first  of  a  new  series,  from  the 
observatory  at  Athens.  It  is  an  encourag- 
ing sign  of  life  from  the  long-slumbering 
land  of  ancient  classic  fame  ;  and  the  more 
so,  as  the  contents  of  the  book  are  well-writ- 
ten papers  on  the  physical  geography  of 
Greece.  Any  student  who  wishes  to  know 
something  of  the  climate  of  Athens,  and  the 
phenomena  of  vegetation  in  Attica,  has  only 
to  consult  the  work  in  question. — The  last 
volume  of  Memorie  published  by  the  Insti- 
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tute  of  Venice,  contains  a  paper  on  the  Nat- 
ural History  of  Languag-es  as  illustrative  of 
the  History  of  Peoples  :  a  subject  highly  in- 
teresting to  ethnologists.  It  reminds  us 
that  ancient  stone-weapons,  similar  to  those 
recently  discovered  near  Abbeville,  as  men- 
tioned at  the  time  in  the  Journal,  have  been 
met  with  at  Reculver,  on  the  coast  of  Kent. 
A  considerable  collection  has  now  been  made 
of  these  relics  of  primeval  times,  but  one  of 
the  best  attempts  which  we  have  yet  seen 
towards  discovering  a  real  and  suggestive 
significance  in  the  specimens,  is  that  made 
by  Mr.  Christy,  as  shown  at  the  last  soiree 
of  the  president  of  the  Royal  Society.  In 
this  instance,  the  stone  axes  and  arrow-heads 
were  correlated,  or  placed  side  by  side,  so 
as  to  show  how  people  and  tribes  the  most 
widely  separated  have  been  led  to  produce 
the  same  general  form,  and  that  the  ancient 
British  and  Scandinavian  axes  are  identical 
in  shape  with  those  actually  in  use  among 
the  natives  of  New  Caledonia  and  the  So- 
ciety Islands.  There  is  another  advantage 
in  this  juxtaposition,  seeing  that  the  modern 
specimens  brought  from  the  last-named  coun- 
tries exhibit  the  highly  ingenious  method  by 
which  the  stone  weapon  was  fastened  to  its 
handle. 

Good  news  is  offered  to  old  Izaak's  disci- 
ples in  the  fact,  that  an  attempt  is  making 
to  propagate  grayling  in  the  Thames  at 
Hampton ;  and  in  the  promise  that  a  law 
shall  be  passed  to  secure  fair  play  to  the  fish 
which  resort  to  British  rivers  to  breed.  This 
law,  which  is  to  be  brought  forward  during 
the  present  session  of  Parliament,  is  one  of 
the  results  of  the  recent  commission  of  in- 
quiry into  our  river-fisheries.  Another  re- 
sult is  that,  except  in  the  case  of  the  fish 
which  pay  periodical  visits  to  certain  streams, 
our  rivers — so  the  commissioners  say — are 
tenanted  by  as  many  fish  as  can  find  sub- 
sistence therein  :  from  which  the  conclusion 
is  obvious,  that  comprehensive  breeding- 
schemes,  much  talked  about  of  late,  are 
likely  to  fail  through  deficiency  of  food. 

The  authorities  in  India  are  taking  meas- 
ures for  the  cultivation  of  tea,  as  well  as  of 
cinchona,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Neilgherries, 
considering  that,  with  proper  care,  the 
plantations  in  that  locality  are  likely  to  be 
as  successful  as  tjiose  in  Assam  and  on  the 
uplands  of  the  Himalayas.  Whatever  adds 
to  the  industrial  resources  of  our  great  east- 
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em  empire  must  be  deserving  of  encourage- 
ment ;  and  when  we  consider  the  large  in- 
crease in  the  supply  of  jute,  lac,  and  oil-seeds 
from  thence  since  the  JExhibition  of  1851,  we 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  in  due  time,  we 
shall  get  as  much  of  cotton,  tea,  and  other 
productions  as  we  are  likely  to  want.  The 
reward  will  not  be  small  to  those  who  un- 
dertake the  work,  for  the  present  year's  cot- 
ton crop  of  the  "  Confederated  States  "  sold 
for  £40,000,000.  The  palm-oil  trade,  more- 
over, affords  a  marked  instance  of  increase, 
the  supply  from  Western  Africa  now  being 
worth  £1,500,000  an^ually,  to  which  amount 
it  has  advanced  from  a  very  small  beginning 
within  about  twenty  years.  By  the  end  of 
1862,  India  will  have  nearly  three  thousand 
miles  of  railway  completed,  including  the 
great  trunk  line  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi :  one- 
half  of  this  amount  will  be  open  before  the 
end  of  the  present  year.  We  are  glad  to 
notice  a  growing  disposition  to  employ  na- 
tives in  the  service  of  the  line,  because,  as 
Mr.  Money  shows  in  his  interesting  book  on 
Java^  conciliation  and  encouragement  of 
those  born  on  the  soil  are  essential  to  pros- 
perity. Of  nearly  nineteen  thousand  func- 
tionaries on  the  Indian  railways  already 
open,  comprising  station-masters,  clerks, 
porters,  and  so  forth,  not  more  than  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  are 
Europeans. 

A  rumor  has  reached  us  from  Northern 
Africa,  that  Dr.  Vogel,  the  German  travel- 
ler, has  not  only  not  been  murdered,  but  is 
living  as  a  sort  of  grand  vizier  or  councillor 
in  the  service  of  the  sultan  of  Wara,  a  town 
in  the  Wadai  territory.  Though  well  treated 
by  the  monarch,  he  is  so  closely  watched  as 
to  prevent  all  chance  of  escape.  We  hope 
there  is  truth  in  the  rumor  :  at  any  rate,  we 
may  expect  to  hear  that  Dr.  Henglin,  a  fel- 
low-countryman of  the  long-missing  Vogel, 
who  is  following  on  his  track,  will  endeavor 
to  clear  up  the  mystery. 

From  South  Africa  we  have  further  confir- 
mation of  the  remarkable  fact ;  the  gradual 
drying  up  of  a  large  expanse  of  country. 


which  has  been  noticed  by  recent  travellers. 
Mr.  Chapman  who  started  from  the  Cape  to 
travel  direct  to  the  Zambezi,  could  get  no 
further  than  Ngami,  and  had  to  return  chiefly 
from  want  of  water.  His  report  to  Sir  George 
Grey,  the  governor,  is  instructive  on  this  par- 
ticular. "  The  want  of  water,"  he  says,  "  has 
not  been  confined  to  one  district,  but  in  the 
whole  country  up  to  the  Lake  the  fountains 
have  failed  ;  and  if  the  desiccation  continues 
a  few  years  longer  at  the  rate  it  has  done 
during  the  last  four  years,  I  fear  we  shall 
only  be  able  to  reach  Ngami  during  the 
rainy  season.  In  going  up,  we  had  to  dig 
at  Koolie,  Ghansi,  and  Gunigga ;  and  other 
large  springs  where,  a  few  years  ago,  hun- 
dreds of  elephants,  rhinoceri,  giraffes,  and 
large  herds  of  smaller  game,  drank  during 
the  whole  dry  season,  have  now  dried  up  so 
much  that  scarcely  a  kettle  of  water  can  be 
got  for  Caffires.  At  Pietfontein,  formerly  a 
large  running  stream,  we  had  to  dig  for  wa- 
ter for  our  cattle  on  our  return,  even  after, 
the  first  rains  had  fallen.  Tunobis  in  Dam- 
araland,  which  was  a  fine  running  stream 
when  I  first  knew  it,  has  been  drying  up  so 
fast,  that  now  we  have  to  wait  in  wells  twenty 
feet  deep  until  the  water  percolates  to  fill 
our  vatjies." 

Dr.  Joseph  Milligan's  paper  on  Tasmania, 
read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  contains  in- 
teresting information  on  the  climate  and 
mineral  and  vegetable  resources  of  that  dis- 
tant colony.  English  farmers,  whose  anxi- 
ety concerning  weather  is  sometimes  pain- 
ful, will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  fact,  that 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land  the  grain-crops  are 
reaped  and  stacked  always  in  fine  weather, 
while  as  regards  the  hay,  all  that  the  Tasr 
manian  farmer  has  to  do,  is  to  watch  that  it 
does  not  become  too  dry.  Formerly,  the 
settler's  clip  of  wool  was  left  to  rot  on  the 
ground ;  now  the  colony  exports  wool  of 
good  quality  to  the  value  of  nearly  £500,000 
a  year.  The  wheat  exported  in  1859  was 
worth  £92,861 :  and  the  annual  return  from 
the  colonial  whale-fishery  is  £60,000.  Of 
the  aborigines,  there  were  only  about  a 
dozen  remaining  at  the  end  of  1859. 


During  the  ten  weeks  preceding  July  17,  [  The  Belgian  government,  with  warm  snp- 
one  hundred  and  seventy  public  concerts*  were  I  port  from  the  British  authorities,  is  forming  a 
given  in  London.  I  colony  in  the  New  Hebrides. 
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From  The  Saturday  Review. 
NIL  DARPAN.* 
This  is  a  translation  of  a  Bengali  drama, 
in  which  the  native  views  of  indigo-planters, 
and  of  all  the  thousand  evils  attendant  on 
their  train,  are  supposed  to  be  embodied. 
It  is  easy  to  conjecture  that  it  is  merely  a 
Calcutta  squib,  and  is  a  manifesto  of  those 
natives  there  who  are  ready  to  wage  an  end- 
less war  with  the  European  settlers.  But 
although  it  may  be  nothing  more  than  an 
engine  of  party  warfare,  and  although  its 
statements  and  suggestions  must  therefore 
be  taken  with  a  very  considerable  abate- 
ment, it  is  still  a  very  curious  document. 
The  drama  is  a  form  of  composition  in  which 
the  higher  natives  take  as  much  feeble  de- 
light as  they  ever  take  in  any  literary  work, 
and  the  view  of  indigo-planting  which  this 
play  presents  is  one  which,  when  exhibited 
in  a  popular  form,  may  meet  with  many  ea- 
ger and  interested  readers.  That  Nil  Bar- 
pan  is  not  regarded  at  Calcutta  with  indif- 
ference may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  accuse 
the  Government  of  aiding  its  circulation. 
The  quarrel  between  the  ryots  and  the 
planters  has  been  gradually  transformed  into 
a  quarrel  between  the  planters  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  Government  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  caUght  gladly  at  an  opportu- 
nity of  placing  their  opponents  in  a  very 
unfavorable  light.  To  us  in  England  the 
drama  has  no  interest,  except  so  far  as  it  en- 
ables us  to  conjecture  what  are  the  misdeeds 
of  which  the  natives  accuse  the  planters,  and 
what  is  the  truth  of  the  accusation.  The  list 
of  crimes  is  serious  enough.  The  planters  are 
pictured  as  cheating  the  ryot,  imprisoning 
and  murdering  him,  victimizing  his  daugh- 
ters, and  corrupting  the  magistrates  by  conni- 
vance at  the  intrigues  which  the  magistrates 
carry  on  with  the  planters'  wives.  "We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  picture  is  a  false  one. 
It  is  false,  not  because  such  crimes  have 
never  been  committed,  but  because  excep- 
tional, rare,  and  unconnected  misdeeds  are 
put  together  as  forming  a  natural  and  prob- 
able whole.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
natives  have  been  cheated,  and  possibly  mur- 
dered, by  planters  or  the  servants  of  plant- 
ers ;  it  is  possible  that  magistrates  may  not 
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have  been  always  impartial ;  native  women 
may  have  been  marked  down  as  prey  for  the 
spoiler.  But  these  things  have  occurred,  if 
they  have  occurred  at  all,  at  very  great  in- 
tervals of  time  and  place,  and  belong  not  to 
a  class  but  to  individuals.  It  is  not  merely 
a  calumny,  but  a  notorious  calumny,  to  rep- 
resent magistrates  as  habitually  swayed  by 
corrupt  motives  or  native  girls  as  habitually 
insecure.  So,  too,  the  ryots  in  the  drama  are 
as  false  to  nature  as  the  planters  are.  They 
are  one  and  all  the  most  peaceful,  noble, 
pious,  patient,  industrious  people  that  can 
be  imagined.  We  know  at  once  that  this 
cannot  be  true  to  life.  They  are  like  the 
good  children  in  a  tract.  They  are  expo- 
nents of  a  doctrine,  and  not  like  real  flesh 
and  blood.  But  all  this  only  proves  that  in 
a  party  manifesto,  Asiatics  like  Europeans, 
do  not  stick  at  trifles,  but  put  the  rosiest 
coloring  on  their  own  cause.  Room  is  still 
left  for  a  representation  of  native  feelings 
and  manners  which  has  sufiicient  faithful- 
ness to  be  instructive,  although  not  enough 
to  be  fair.  It  is  so  very  difficult  in  England 
to  look  at  any  Indian  question  from  the  side 
of  the  natives,  that  we  must  not  throw  away 
any  help  because  it  is  imperfect. 

The  indigo  planters  of  the  piece  are  called 
J.  J.  Wood  and  P.  P.  Rose,  the  dramatist 
having  apparently  a  great  wish  to  show  that 
he  was  up  to  English  initials.  They  are  a 
couple  of  unmitigated  ruffians,  and  whenever 
offended  they  have  instant  recourse  to 
"  shamcand,"  which  a  footnote  explains  to 
be  "an  instrument  made  of  leather,  used  by 
the  planters  for  beating  the  ryots."  This, 
however,  is  not  all.  "  Wood  Saheb  is  rep- 
resented as  having  a  habit  of  standing  on 
the  breasts  of  ryots  until  the  blood  begins  to 
fall  drop  by  drop,  and  when  his  practices  are 
discussed  in  a  company  of  ryots,  one  of  the 
speakers  takes  care  to  remark  that  Wood 
Saheb's  shoes  have  got  nails  in  them,  and 
that  the  fiend  thrusts  the  nails  in  when  he 
gets  on  people's  breasts.  His  atrocities 
arouse  the  vengeance  of  a  kind  of  William 
Tell,  who  early  in  the  play  announces  that 
if  ever  he  gets  a  chance  he  will,  "  with  one 
slap,  raise  J.  J.  Wood  in  the  air,  and  at  once 
put  a  stop  to  all  his  '  goddams,'  and  other 
words  of  chastisement."  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  drama  this  audacious  ryot  executes 
his  threat,  not  exactly  by  raising  Wood  Sa- 
heb into  the  air  with  a  slap,  but  by  biting 
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off  Wood's  nose.  Meanwhile,  his  wrath  is 
heightened  by  a  little  severity  applied  to 
him  personally  by  P.  P.  Rose,  who,  hearing 
that  the  destined  avenger  has  refused  to  give 
evidence  against  other  ryots,  seizes  an  in- 
strument of  torture  called  a  ramkant,  and 
with  a  devilish  satisfaction  and  malignity, 
says  to  his  victim,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
strikes  and  kicks  him,  "  Be  silent,  thou  child 
of  the  sow.  This  ramkant  is  very  sweet." 
This  trait  of  character  is  made  to  attach  to 
the  planters  throughout.  They  express  in  the 
frankest  manner  their  very  worst  thoughts. 
Wood  Saheb  is  especially  explicit,  and  con- 
fides to  a  myrmidon  called  Gopi  the  most 
brutal  ebullitions  of  his  soul.  The  pattern 
patriarchal  ryot,  for  example,  has  been  forced 
not  only  to  cultivate  indigo,  but  to  grow  it 
on  the  sides  of  his  tank,  and  this  stimulates 
J.  J.  Wood  to  remark  that  thus  "  with  one 
stone  two  birds  have  been  killed ; "  for,  in 
the  first  place,  indigo  is  grown,  and  in  the 
next  place,  it  is  grown  in  the  very  worst 
spot  for  the  interests  of  the  ryot.  That 
this  would  suggest  to  most  Europeans  an- 
other proverb,  that  the  planters  would 
scarcely  like  to  kill  their  golden  goose  to 
get  at  the  eggs,  has  never  occurred  to  the 
dramatist. 

It  appears  to  suit  the  Bengali  fancy  to  pile 
up  horrors  as  thickly  as  possible.  Such  tre- 
mendous catastrophes  occur  so  rapidly  in 
the  fifth  act  that  we  actually  begin  to  get 
callous  to  the  suffering  of  the  wretches  on 
whom  the  curse  of  indigo  has  fallen.  The 
father  of  the  ryot  family,  having  been  ar- 
rested illegally,  is  found  dead  in  his  prison, 
and  his  garments  are  so  arranged  as  to  in- 
flict some  peculiar  kind  of  insult  to  him.  It 
is,  indeed,  this  matter  of  the  robing  which 
appears  to  weigh  even  more  heavily  than  his 
death  on  the  minds  of  his  bereaved  relatives. 
This  combination  of  horrors  drives  the  wife 
of  the  deceased  mad,  and  in  her  frenzy  she 
kills  her  favorite  daughter-in-law  by  adroitly 
squeezing  her  throat.  The  eldest  son  is  mor- 
tally wounded  >  by  J.  J.  Wood,  to  whom  he 
had  offered  a  little  present  of  fifty  rupees  in 
order  to  purchase  an  exemption  from  the  cul- 
tivation of  indigo  during  the  time  necessary 
for  performing  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the 
father.  "  There  is  sin,"  we  are  told,  even  in 
repeating  J.  J.  Wood's  answer.  However, 
the  sin  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  its  being 
repeated,  and  we  hear  that  Wood's  answer 


was  couched  in  the  following  very  technical 
terms  of  insult :  "  Your  father  was  hung  in 
the  jail  of  the  Yabans,  with  thieves  and  rob- 
bers ;  therefore  keep  your  money  for  the  sac- 
rifice of  many  bulls,  which  are  necessary  for 
his  ceremony."  As  this  is  accompanied  by 
the  placing  of  one  of  the  planter's  shoes  on 
the  knees  of  the  supplicant,  the  son  cannot 
stand  it.  He  remains  silent  for  a  short  time, 
and  then  gives  the  Saheb  a  hard  kick  on  the 
breast.  To  kick  a  man's  breast  is  more  than 
most  Europeans  could  do,  and  reflects  the 
greatest  credit  not  only  on  the  courage,  but 
on  the  agility  of  a  native.  J.  J.  Wood's  an- 
ger may  be  imagined,  "  He  took  a  stick  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  jamadar  and  smote  with 
it  the  head  of  the  son.  The  head  was  cracked, 
and  he  fell  senseless  to  the  ground."  The 
circle  to  whom  this  terrible  news  is  related 
are  not  cheered  even  by  the  sight  of  J.  J. 
Wood's  nose,  which  the  avenger  produces 
for  the  comfort  of  the  mourners.  The  woes 
accumulate  so  rapidly,  and  the  action  is  so 
complicated  by  the  sudden  introduction  of 
relatives  previously  unheard  of, — who  come 
in,  utter  a  platitude,  and  then  fall  senseless 
on  the  ground, — that  we  hardly  know  who 
are  alive  and  who  are  dead  until  the  time 
arrives  for  the  heroine  of  the  piece  to  go  off, 
which  she  does  after  having  been  in  some 
way  killed  by  the  young  Saheb.  Fortu- 
nately, in  the  last  speech  in  the  play,  most 
of  these  horrors  are  concisely  summed  up 
and  catalogued  by  the  younger  son,  whose 
business  it  is  to  act  as  chorus,  and  explain 
the  drama.  He  points  the  moral  by  saying, 
"  How  very  sorrowful !  The  Bose  family  of 
Svaropur  is  destroyed  by  indigo,  the  great 
destroyer  of  honor.  How  very  terrible  are 
the  arms  of  indigo  !  " 

The  comic  element  in  the  play  is  supplied 
by  a  scene  in  which  the  magistrate  hears  an 
indigo  case,  and  disposes  of  it  so  as  to  suit 
his  own  convenience  and  the  interests  of  the 
planter.  The  plaintifi^s  attorney  makes  a 
speech  full  of  Bengali  humor.  He  repre- 
sents the  planters,  and  he  offers  to  prove 
that  the  planters  can  never  have  done  what 
they  are  said  to  have  done  :  and  this  he 
thinks  is  made  sufficiently  clear  by  their  be- 
ing Christians.  The  crimes  of  which  they 
are  accused  are  strictly  forbidden  by  the 
Christian  religion.  "  The  main  aim  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  to-  show  kindness,  to 
forgive,  to  be  mild,  and  to  do  good  unto  oth- 
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ers  ;  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that 
the  indigo  planters  who  follow  such  a  true 
and  pure  religion  ever  give  false  evidence." 
The  magistrate  hears  the  attorneys  on  both 
sides,  and  does  not  interrupt  them.  They 
at  last  perceive  that  his  attention  is  only 
partly  directed  to  them,  and  is  principally 
engrossed  by  a  letter  which  he  is  writing. 
He  calls  an  officer  of  the  court,  and  tells 
him  to  give  the  Ifetter  to  Mrs.  Wood.  He 
then  disposes  of  the  case  by  the  simple 
process  of  ordering  it  to  remain  within  the 
Nathi,  or  court  documents,  and  then  his 
heavy  work  is  over,  and  bidding  the  officials 
keep  the  next  case  till  the  following  day,  he 
hurries  off  where  pleasure  and  Mrs.  Wood 
await  him.  This  scene  is  really  not  with- 
out a  little  dramatic  merit.  The  fun  of 
proving  by  the  Christian  religion  that  the 
planter  cannot  have  done  what  he  has  done, 
almost  raises  a  passing  smile.  Nor  is  a  cer- 
tain Oriental  force  of  expression  entirely 
wanting  in  any  scene.  A  neighboring  ryot 
called  Sadhu,  for  example,  puts  into  a  long 
but  telling  shape  the  feelings  with  which  he 
hears  of  the  eldest  son's  misfortune.  He 
tells  us  successively  that  he  could  bear  to  be 
bitten  by  a  hundred  serpents,  that  he  would 
consent  to  be  fried  alive,  that  he  would  meet 
robbers  with  indifference;  and  lastly,  he 
would  bear  the  worst  thing  a  man  can  be 
called  on  to  endure,  and  would  see  ten  in- 
digo factories  in  a  village  instead  of  one; 
but  he  could  not  bear  to  separate  for  an 
instant  from  the  excellent  elder  son  "  who 
is  the  supporter  of  his  dependants."    This 
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rodomontade  is  sufficiently  Oriental  and  en- 
ergetic to  make  it  appear  tolerably  natural. 
The  utmost  hopelessness  pervades  the 
whole  piece.  There  seems  to  be  a  floating 
belief  in  the  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Gov- 
ernment and  in  the  beauty  of  the  Christian 
religion  ;  but  the  Government  and  the  Chris- 
tian religion  are  very  far  off,  and  the  planter 
is  very  near.  It  is,  however,  something  that 
the  natives  should  have  a  belief  that  the 
Government  means  to  act  kindly  and  hon- 
estly towards  them,  so  far  as  it  can.  But 
the  Government  is  represented  as  very  pow- 
erless in  the  midst  of  its  good  intentions. 
There  is  a  truth  in  this,  as  there  is  a  truth 
in  much  of  what  is  submitted  to  us  in  this 
play.  We  must  expect  that  to  the  appre- 
hension of  the  native,  our  Government,  how- 
ever just  and  kind,  will  seem  very  far  off, 
and  the  local  tyrant  will  seem  very  near. 
While,  again,  the  general  bearing  of  the 
planters  is  much  misrepresented,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  feelings  which  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  such  open  acts  of  lawlessness 
as  are  treated  of  in  this  drama  do  really  pre- 
vail far  too  widely  in  India.  There  is  a  con- 
tempt and  aversion  for  the  natives,  an  in- 
clination to  class  them  with  negroes,  and  to 
treat  them  like  slaves,  which  is  a  growing 
evil,  and  if  it  is  kept  under,  is  only  kept 
under  by  the  unceasing  efforts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  must  not  look  at  Nil  Darpan 
to  see  what  the  English  in  India  are,  but  it 
is  not  unprofitable  to  see  in  these  pages  what 
they  might  be  if  men  of  wisdom  and  author- 
ity did  not  set  and  maintain  a  tone  of  pru- 
dence, moderation,  and  justice. 


The  Dying  Highlander. — In  one  of  these 
barbarous  tights  between  the  natives  of  Suther- 
land and  Caithness,  the  Sutherland  men  were 
on  the  point  of  being  routed,  when  a  party  of 
the  elan  Mackay  very  opportunely  came  to  their 
assistance,  and  the  poor  Caithnessians,  all  but 
one  man,  were  literally  butchered.  The  great- 
est havoc  was  committed  by  a  powerful  High- 
lander belonging  to  the  aforesaid  clan,  who 
wielded  a  huge  Lochaber  axe.  He  took  up  his 
l)osition  in  a  narrow  pass  through  which  the 
fugitives  endeavored  to  escape,  and  cut  down 
every  one  of  them  as  they  came  up,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  this  one  individual,  who  some  way  or 
other  evaded  his  merciless  weapon,  and  got  safe 


home,  like  one  of  Job's  messengers,  to  tell  the 
mournful  tale.  Many  years  after  this,  when  the 
Strathnaver  warrior  was  on  his  death-bed,  he 
was  visited  by  the  parish  priest,  who  earnestly 
advised  him  to  confess  his  sins,  and  "  make  a 
clean  breast,"  now  that  he  was  about  to  leave 
the  world,  and  appear  in  the  presence  of  the 
great  Judge.  "  Is  there  any  thing,  Donald, " 
inquired  the  priest,  "  that  lies  particularly  heavy 
on  your  conscience?  "  "  No,"  said  the  dying 
Celt,  raising  himself  up  with  a  great  effort  from 
the  pillow,  and  striking  the  bed  with  his  clenched 
fist, — "no,  nothing,  but  that  I  allowed  that 
vagabond  of  a  Caithnessman  to  escape ! " — 
Calder's  History  of  Caithness. 
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THE    QUARTERLIES. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  QUARTERLIES. 

The  falling  off  in  our  Quarterlies,  which  to 
those  familiar  with  their  earlier  numbers  is 
so  painfully  apparent,  is,  we  imagine,  only 
partly  real.  It  is  natural  that  as  the  tide  of 
life  rushes  faster  and  faster  every  day  till  the 
flood  threatens  to  drown  reflection,  periodi- 
cals published  at  so  long  an  interval  should 
occasionally  seem  stale.  It  is  only  by  mere 
good  luck  that  periodicals  like  the  Edinburgh 
or  the  National  can  touch  on  subjects  the  in- 
terest of  which  is  as  vividly  fresh  as  that  of 
to-day's  Times,  or  can  treat  exhaustively  of 
any  range  of  facts  without  the  risk  of  finding 
their  reflections  superseded  on  the  eve  of 
publication  by  another  and  more  striking  se- 
ries. "What,  for  example,  is  the  British 
Quarterly  to  say  of  the  American  struggle 
when  the  day  of  publication  may  bring  news 
of  a  compromise  or  a  victory  decisive  of  the 
contest  ?  When  the  telegraph  cannot  keep 
pace  with  the  march  of  events,  Quarterlies 
must  seem  stale.  Their  old  recommenda- 
tion, too,  that  of  extreme  boldness  of  opin- 
ion, has  been  lost  in  the  consequences  of  the 
victory  that  boldness  gained.  The  truths 
Sydney  Smith  was  thought  an  incendiary  for 
asserting  are  to-day  the  bases  of  society,  and 
any  penny  paper  dare  overstep  the  line  which 
in  1800  was  the  limit  even  of  his  audacity. 
To  see  how  the  world  has  changed  for  the 
Quarterlies  we  must  compare  them  not  with 
each  other,  but  with  the  few  journals  still 
worked  under  their  old  conditions.  The 
Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes,  for  example,  occu- 
pies at  this  moment  in  France  much  the  po- 
sition once  assumed  by  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view. Published  fortnightly,  it  is  as  much 
up  to  events  as  the  Edinburgh  was  in  a  less 
hurried  age,  while,  like  the  Edinburgh,  it  is 
the  only  representative  left  of  the  freer  intel- 
lect of  France.  It  is  not  under  the  press 
law,  is  exceedingly  dear,  and  is  managed 


with  admirable  tact.  It  is,  therefore  for  the 
hour,  the  one  periodical  in  which  Frenchmen 
ot  the  first  class  can  shadow  out,  however 
vaguely,  their  real  thoughts  and  aspirations, 
and  is  consequently  for  the  hour  the  most  in- 
teresting journal  in  Europe.  It  is  expected 
as  well  as  read;  a  distinction  no  English 
Review  of  equal  pretensions  can  any  longer 
claim.  M.  Forcade's  paper  on  Representa- 
tion, or  M.  Perier's  analy^s  of  Imperial  Fi- 
nance, rises  to  the  importance  of  a  state  pa- 
per, not  because  M.  Forcade  is  a  statesman, 
or  M.  Perier  likely  to  oust  M.  Magne,  but 
because  they,  and  they  alone,  are  left  to  rep- 
resent an  opinion  other  than  the  one  impe- 
rial wisdom  seeks  to  impose  on  France.  The 
English  Reviews  cannot  hope  to  make  them- 
selves thus  felt  in  politics,  and  deprived  of 
all  adventitious  aid,  and  left  behind  by  the 
rushing  current  of  events,  they  seem  inevi- 
tably dull  beside  the  remembrance  of  their 
former  selves.  They  have,  however,  one 
great  function  still  left  them  to  perform ; 
they  can  and  do  still  act  as  mediums  between 
the  public  and  the  men  who,  either  from  po- 
sition, or  taste,  or  intellectual  specialty,  de- 
cline the  arena  of  more  ephemeral  contro- 
versy. Lord  Robert  Cecil  can  still  express 
in  the  Quarterly  the  thoughts  which,  though 
influencing  one-half  of  a  great  party,  find  no 
expression  in  its  daily  or  weekly  organs. 
Sir  C.  Lewis  can  still  contribute  to  the 
Edinburgh  the  results  of  a  reflective  schol- 
arship for  which  nothing  save  such  a  Review 
would  afford  fitting  scope.  Isaac  Taylor 
can  still  circulate  through  the  North  Brit- 
ish ideas  which,  in  their  coherence  and  slow 
evolution,  are  unfitted  for  any  vehicle  but 
one  which  can  carry  them  to  its  readers  as  a 
whole.  This  function,  that  of  enabling  the 
highest  cultivation  of  the  day  to  deal  ex- 
haustively with  its  most  important  topics,  is 
still  the  monopoly  of  the  Reviews,  and  is  still 
on  the  average  very  fairly  performed. 


A  Coincidence.  —  About  the  time  of  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  a  whale  ascended 
the  Delaware  to  Philadelphia,  ninety  miles  from 


the  ocean,  and  was  caught.  None  has  since 
been  known  to  do  so,  until  just  before  the 
beginning  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Filibusters, 
when  another  came  up  to  Philadelphia,  and  was 
caught. — Notes  and  Queries, 
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WHITE   GUNPOWDER. 

Since  the  first  introduction  of  gunpowder 
into  warfare,  very  little  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  its  composition.  It  is  still 
the  same  black  compound  of  "  villanous 
saltpetre "  with  brimstone  and  charcoal, 
which  it  was  in  the  days  of  its  first  employ- 
ment as  the  great  unanswerable  argument. 
Great  improvements  have  doubtless  been  ef- 
fected in  the  mechanical  processes  of  mix- 
ing and  grinding,  and  the  proportions  of  the 
ingredients  have  been  considerably  modified, 
being  even  now  different  in  various  coun- 
tries. But  it  still  remains  the  same  in  its 
essential  ingredients,  in  spite  of  the  numer- 
ous attempts  which  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  to  replace  it  by  some  more 
powerful  or  safer  substitute.  At  one  time 
gun-cotton  seemed  likely  to  prove  a  power- 
ful rival ;  but  after  the  novelty  of  this  new 
agent  wore  off,  it  was  gradually  seen  that  its 
advantages  were  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  its  short-comings,  and  we  believe  that  at 
present  gun-cotton  is  very  little  used,  except 
for  experimental  or  pyrotechnic  purposes. 

Another  rival  has  now  appeared,  equally 
white  and  cleanly  with  gun-cotton,  and 
claiming  to  possess  all  the  good  qualities  of 
the  popular  black  powder  in  an  enhanced 
degree,  without  its  disadvantages.  This 
white  gunpowder  is  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing ingredients  :- — 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium    28  parts  by  weight 
Cane  sugar    ...         23     "  " 

Chlorate  of  potash  .        49     "  " 

Each  of  these  is  to  be  finely  powdered  sep- 
arately, and  then  well  mixed  together,  by 
hand  or  otherwise,  taking  care  to  avoid  much 
friction.  This  powder  is  said  to  burn  very 
perfectly,  100  parts  by  weight  being  resolved 
into  47  1-2  parts  of  gaseous  bodies  and  52  1-2 
parts  of  solid  residue.  Taking  ordinary 
gunpowder  as  unity,  the  results  are  said  to 
be«-r-. 

Ordinary  Powder.    White  Powder. 
Volume  of  gas  set  free       1         .  2.107 

Temperature  of  the  flame  1         .         0.641 
Amount  of  residue  1        .  0.770 

According  to  this  statement  the  new  pow- 
der has  the  advantage  of  more  than  twice 
the  power,  whilst  it  ignites  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature, and  leaves  less  residue.  Several 
other  advantages  are  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Pohl  (who  has  described  this  as  an  improve- 
ment upon  Angendre's    formula),   one   of 
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which  is  the  ease  with  which  the  white  pow- 
der is  manufactured,  there  being  no  neces- 
sity for  granulating  or  glazing,  and  another 
being  the  less  danger  from  accidents.  A 
disadvantage  is  the  high  price  of  the  mate- 
rials, but  this  is  possibly  compensated  by  the 
smaller  quantity  required  to  produce  a  cer- 
tain effect.  The  great  defect  of  all  these 
novel  mixtures  is  not  hinted  at,  however,  'by 
our  author.  Wherever  chlorate  of  potash  is 
introduced  into  a  mixture  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  to  it  explosive  properties, 
the  composition  is  liable  to  detonate  by  fric- 
tion or  a  blow.  Ordinary  powder  may  be 
very  roughly  handled  without  fear  of  ex- 
plosion. It  may  even  be  spilled  upon  the 
ground  and  trodden  upon  without  much  dan- 
ger ;  but  if  this  white  powder  were  employed 
in  its  place,  explosions  would  be  of  almost 
daily  occurrence.  It  would  ignite  with  nearly 
the  facility  of  a  lucifer  match  (to  the  compo- 
sition on  some  of  these  it  has  indeed  great 
resemblance)  j  and  instead  of  a  powder  mag- 
azine being  as  it  is  now,  when  under  proper 
regulations,  the  safest  place  in  the  world,  it 
would  be  pretty  sure  to  find  itself  and  all 
contents  in  the  air  the  first  time  a  barrel  of 
white  powder  was  moved  from  its  place  in  a 
clumsy  manner. 

A  new  alloy  for  cannons,  possessing 
greater  strength  than  the  best  wrought-iron, 
will  appropriately  follow  a  description  of  a 
more  powerful  gunpowder.  The  inventor  is 
an  Austrian  marine  officer  named  Aich ;  and 
under  the  name  of  Aich's  metal,  an  alloy  of 
iron,  copper,  and  zinc  is  being  now  manu- 
factured, possessing  extraordinary  strength. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  compound  is 
8.40.  The  proportions  of  the  metals  are  not 
at  present  known  ;  this,  however,  would  be 
found  out  in  an  hour  or  two  by  any  chemist 
who  could  get  possession  of  a  few  grains  of 
the  metal.  The  color  is  similar  to  brass,  but 
darker.  It  can  be  worked  more  easily  than 
iron,  and  almost  as  readily  as  copper ;  its 
ductility  is  extraordinary,  but  its  most  valu- 
able quality  is  its  strength.  Tested  at  the 
Vienna  arsenal,  it  was  found,  when  cast,  to 
be  nearly  as  strong  as  Armstrong  gun  iron, 
but  by  hammering  and  rolling,  its  strength 
was  almost  doubled.  Some  of  it  was  wrought 
in  this  way,  and  then  made  into  a  tube 
and  tested,  with  gunpowder,  against  good 
wrought-iron  and  bronze  gun-metal.  It  had 
nearly  twice  the  strength  of  the  former  and 
five  times  that  of  the  latter. 
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THE  PASSING  CLOUD. 


O  CLOUD,  SO  beautiful  and  fleet, 
Passing  where  fierce  suns  burn  and  beat, 
O'er  heights  untrod  by  human  feet! 

Chameleon  cloud,  of  iris  hue, 
As  changeful  as  a  drop  of  dew, 
How  many  shapes  in  moments  few. 

A  car,  a  globe,  a  golden  gloom. 
How  many  forms  thou  dost  assume  ? 
A  mountain,  pyramid,  or  tomb. 

So  many  shapes  beneath  the  sun, 
So  many  dyes  that  fusing  run. 
And  beauty  still  in  every  one. 

Tinged  with  the  hue  the  rainbows  cast 
On  snow-peaks,  where  their  image  fast 
Fades  down  before  the  scowling  blast. 

•  Such  golden  light  the  young  moon  threw 
Upon  the  still  drops  of  the  dew. 
What  time  the  night-wind  fresher  blew. 

Such  lustre  water-lilies  throw 
Upon  the  brook  that  lies  below, 
Lipping  their  blossoms  with  its  flow. 

'Twould  make  a  brain-sick  painter  pine 
To  win  a  hue  to  match  with  thine, 
To  make  his  martyr's  mantle  shine. 

In  such  a  cloud  the  angels  seek 
The  hermit  on  the  granite  peak. 
So  pale,  so  humble,  and  so  meek. 

Such  cloud  when  Jesus,  long  ere  day. 
Had  sought  the  mountain-top  to  pray, 
A  halo  round  him  seemed  to  play. 

W.  T. 
■Chambers's  Journal. 


OUR  BROTHER. 

Call  him  not   "  Brother,"  whose  unhallowed 
hand 
Hacks  down  the  roof-tree  of  our  common 
home ! 
Call  him  not  "  Brother,"  who,  with  sword  and 
brand, 
Lays  waste  the  heritage  of  our  fatherland  ! 
Call  him  not  "  Brother,"  who,  'mid  cannon's 

boom. 
Beats  down  old  landmarks,  shrouds  in  endless 
gloom 
The  hapless  ones  his  greed  hath  barred  and 
banned  ! 
He  is  a  Cain  !     Cain-like  must  be  his  doom. 
The  Prodigal  repentant  may  return  ? 

Repentant  'i     Yes  !    Recusant — never  !    No  ! 
The  renegade  from  freedom  all  men  spurn. 
Who  strikes  for  slavery  makes  the  world  his 
foe. 

— Harper's  Weekly. 


THE  COMET  OF  1861. 

SAID   TO   BE   THAT   WHICH  "APPEARED   IN   THE 
TIME  OP  CHARLES  V. 

Wanderer  among  the  spheres 

Cresting  the  brow  of  night, 
Where  didst  thou  hide  in  perished  years 

Thy  strange  awe-striking  light  1 

Time  has  relentless  driven 

His  hour-winged  coursers  by, 
Trampling  dead  ages,  since  in  heaven 

Man  saw  thy  mystery. 

Tell  of  our  sires'  amaze 

At  thy  portentous  ray. 
As  with  pale  Superstition's  gaze 

They  saw  thee  pass  away — 

And  plague  with  red  right  hand, 

Heralding  human  woe. 
Delusive  taught  that  thy  command 

Augmented.ill  below ! 

Then,  wanderer,  tell  anew 

Thy  parted  history. 
Deep  graves  have  hid  from  living  view 

All  that  could  speak  of  thee ! 

Pilgrim  of  heaven  !  to  me 

Thou  hast  no  ill  portent. 
But  when  thy  errant  course  I  see 

Brighten  the  firmament,— 

Thy  glories  do  but  prove, 

Howe'er  remote  they  shine. 
Thou  art  a  messenger  of  love, 
A  minister  divine ! 

Cyrus  Redding. 
— New  Monthly  Magazine. 


THE  RISING  OF  THE  NORTH. 

Thank  God  !  the  deathlike,  strange  repose. 
The  horrid  paralytic  rest 
Is  ended,  and  a  Nation's  breast, 

Fired  with  the  old-time  spirit,  glows  ! 

A  people  long  grown  servile-necked 
With  bowing  under  Mammon's  yoke, 
Its  bondage  on  a  sudden  broke. 

To-day  stands  haughtily  erect. 

It  is  as  when  the  valley  heaped 

With  dry  bones,  at  the  Prophet's  word, 
A  wind  miraculous  had  stirred  ; 

Such  life  from  seeming  Death  has  leaped  ! 

No  more  supine,  while  traitcM^ous  foes 
Trample  her  rights,  her  prowess  mock. 
But,  roused  for  Battle's  rudest  shock. 

When  Sumter  fell,  the  North  arose  ! 

— Madison  (  Wis. )  State  Journal. 
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